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; TWO BEE BOOKS 

A Collection of Papers on Bee-keeping in India. Pub- 
lished under the Orders of the Government of India, in 
the Revenue and Agricultural Department, 1883. (Cal- 
cutta: Office of the Superintendent of Government 
Printing, India, 1883.) 

The Honey-Bee : its Nature, Homes, and Products, By 
W. H. Harris, B.A, B.Sc. With Eighty-two Illustra- 
tons (London: The Religious Tract Society, 1884.) 


THE thin folio issued by-the Indian Government is 
very redolent of red-tape, since it contains not only 
a large number of reports from forest and district 
officers, and other persons in various parts of India, but 
also the whole of the pfficial correspondence, memoranda, 
and indorsements connected with the same. Moreover, 
it is almost a misnBfhaeto call it a collection of papers on 
* Bee-keeping," Since at least nine-tenths of the reports 
state that domesticated bees are quite unknown in their 
districts ; and the bulk of the matter (nearly a hundred 
pages of close print) is occupied with accounts of native 
methods 6f taking the combs of wild bees and preparing 
the wax, and with very imperfect descriptions of the 
various kinds of honey-producing bees in each district, 
The general result of the inquiry, as stated in a “ Resolu- 
tion ” of the Revenue and Agncultural Department, is the 
following :— T 
“The industry is unlikely ever to be one of great im- 
portance in India. It can only be followed in the hills, 
where flowers abound throughout the greater part of the 
year, or in forests, where food is equally plentiful. In the 
ulous country of the plains, bee-keeping as a general 
Industry seems impracticable. Under these circumstances 
there is little og no call for action on the part of the 
Government." 
Notwithstanding this somewhat depressing outcome of 
a laborious inquiry, some interesting details may be found 
in the storehouse of facts here brought together. At the 
commencement of the Report attention is drawn to 
Moorcroft% account of bee-keeping in Cashmere ;— 
*PVOL. XXXL—NO. 784 
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“ Their domestication there is so general that in somé 
parts of the country a provision is made for hiving them 
in every house as it 15 being built. Spaces are left empty 
in the walls about 14 inches in diameter, and 2 feet, 
the average thickness of the walls, in length, which are 
carefully lined with a mixture of mortar, clay, and chopped 
straw, dd closed at the inner end with a flat tile. There 
are ten or a dozen of these hives built into the walls of 
every house. The bees are hived exactly as in Europe 
but the comb is gathered differently and in a way well 
worth following at home. It is done by the father of the 
house removing the flat tile, and at the same time blowing 
the smoke of a smouldering wisp of straw he holds 1n the 
other hand vigorously through the hive, on which the 
bees at once leave the hive, and he gathers in their store 
of honey. He then replaces the flat tile at the inner end 
of the hive, and the bees, after recovering their stupefac- 
tion, gradually return to it The same colony of bees 
thus produce honey year after year in the same hive, and 
generation after generation, and have probably done so 

om the origmal Aryan settlement of the Cashmere 
Valley. In consequence of their being thus literally 
domicihated with the human race, the bees of Cashmere 
are milder in their manners than those of any other 
country, although they have a most villainous sting when 
unduly provoked to use it. Their honey is as pure, and 
clear, and sweet, Moorcroft says, as the finest honey of 
Narbonne.” 

In a statement on bee-culture in Cashmere by a 
zemindar, itis said that hives are now very numerous, as 
they have been on the increase for several years, and the 
method of keeping them is very similar to that described 
by Moorcroft. But Mr. R. Morgan, Deputy Conservator 
of Forests, Madras, protests against the recommenda- 
tion of smoking out the bees, as barbarous. It is, how- 
ever, no doubt well suited to native wants, as hives are 
not required to be indefinitely increased, and there is no 
sale for swarms. * 

A very simple mode of bee-keeping is described as 
practised by the people of Mysore :— : 

* In March or April they besmear the concage part of 
an old earthen pot with honey Wace make hates in the 
pot, take it to the jungles, and place it upside-down on a 
piece of wood or a slab of stone. The bees are attrac 
to the pot by the smell of the wax, and, when the person 
intending to domesticate them finds, aftes a trial gf four 
or six days, that they have taken to remain ig the pot, he 
goes tosthe jungle on a dark night, removes the pot after 
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" having covered it with a, | blanket, and places it either on 
a tree near or under the” eaves of his house, or in any 
* géjoining place. Each man keeps pots varying in num- 

er from one to four. He need not do anything beyond 
e ,Keejfing the pots as aforesaid. They store honey between 
Apri 1$ and June 15 ; and between the latter date and 
the end of July the keeper athers it in, leaving a small 
portion to serve as food for the bees." 


Mr. R. Morgan, Deputy Conservator of Forests, Madras, 
gives an interesting account of the honey-bees of the 
Wynaad. He says that the fest honey-producing flower 

e of Southern India is the Strobilanthes, of which there are 
numerous species, which almost all fower once in seven 
years, dying down entirely, and afterwards a fresh growth 
springing up from seed. The Strobilanthes is a shrubby 
genus of Ácanthacez, mostlyswith blue or purple flowers, 
and the statement about their flowering only once in 
seven years 1s probably a popular delusion, hike that of 
the Aloe flowering once 1n a century. The bees build 
their combs on the ledges of inaccessible precipices, often 
overhanging rivers, or on lofty horizontal limbs of the 
largest forest trees, and the combs are usually 33 to 4 
feet 1n length and 2 feet in diameter. The natives take 
the honey on dark nights by means of long cane or 
bamboo ladders, either erected against the tree or rock or 
suspended from above, and they-carry torches, and knives 
to cut away the combs. The bees are roused “by the 
glare of the torches, but do not sting, although in the day- 
time they are terribly pugnacious, and many a sportsman 
and traveller has barely escaped with his life after dis- 
turbing them. Mr. Morgan states that he can give 
numerous instances of men, cattle, horses, and even fowls 
and pigeons being killed by these bees. 

The Deputy Conservator of Forests, East Salween, 
describes some remarkably large combs, one of which 
was 7 feet long and 6 feet deep in the widest part. The 
bees are fond of particular trees, and he states that on 
one Kanyin tree (Dipterocarpus alatus) he counted no 
less than thirty-nine combs, some of prodigious size. The 
trees are here ascended by means of pegs driven in the 
trunk, as in Borneo, and the bees are partially stupefied 
by a smoke torch. 

These are samples of the better kind of reports that 
have been obtained from hundreds of districts in India, 
There 1s a monotonous similarity in large numbers of 
them, and it may be doubted whether the information 
afforded 1s worth the labour and cost it has entailed. 


Mr. Harris's little volume on “ The Honey-Bee ” affords 
a striking contrast to the preceding work, both in its 
elegant get-up and excellent illustrations, its wide range 
of matter, and the clearness and condensation of its style. 
It treats in a pleasant and well-informed manner not only 
of bee-keeping bat of the bees themselves and all that 
relates to them. We have a chapter on the literature of 
bees, from the Egyptian monuments and the Vedas to 
Shakespedre, Huber, and modern writers. Each subject 
is treated "n a separate short chaptei, so that we have 
chapters on * The Queen Bee," * The Workers," * Wax," 
“ Bee-bread,” &c, and even one on “ Mead,” including 
its use in ancient times and Queen Elizabeth’s receipt for 
its mattufacturé, Hives, the Enemies, and ‘the Diseases 


» of Bees are all separately treated, as well as their ¢ Intel- 
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lect and Instinct,” their s Relation to F love and the, 
“ Superstitions connected with 'Bees.” " 

-From so condensed a work it is difficult to find pas- 
sages suitable for extract, but the following illfstration of 
the powers of intellect manifested by bees may be take 

. 


as a fair specimen of the author's" style: — " 


* Again, let us revert to thé manufacture of queens by 
the workers. Ifat thestime of ¢he removal*or loss of the 
mother-bee in any way, there should be unhatched prin- 
cesses in the hive, no attempt vill be made to follow the e 
course adopted in the absence of suth royal progeny. In 
the Jatier case—that ıs, when there is no royal brood— 
there must be a distinct conception, fir$is oftheir bereave- 
ment; secondly, of the hopelessness of æ sovereign 
appearing in the ordinary way. Then a judgmemf is 
formed of the proceedings necessary for making a,queen, e 
and action immediately follows. Not only so, but as if to 
secure themselves against the repetition of their calamity, 
they prepare not ozequeen, but several, so that, if the 
first which comes fb maturity be lost, there may be others 
in reserve. A further act of definite judgment appears in 
this ; for if one only were produced and lost, they woujd 
be payverless to repeat the process, as all the rest of the 
worxer brood would, in the meantime, kage advanced far 
beyond the*stage at which its transformation would be 

ossible. The bees then, with admirable prevision, for- 
bear to risk all the future of their community on one hope 
of a queen.” 

In adducing the construction of the cells as a proof of 
pure instinct of the highest order, Mr. Harris 1s hardly 
on secure ground, since he omits to notice the researches 
of Mr. Darwin proving that the method of cell-building is 
very simple, and consists, fundamentally, ın forming cir- 
cular cells the size of which is determined by that of the 
bee’s body, and gnawing away all the superfluous wax in 
the angles till the hexagonal form is produced. He 1s 
also hardly justified in the statement that “all these and 
other circumstances connected with the construction of 
their dwellings attest the possession of an innate faculty 
needing no instruction from the elders of the hive.” The 
last statement (which we have italicised) is surely un- 
provable, and as every young bee netessarily begins work 
mn the midst of her elders,and hag dane so during the 
countless generations of the past, 1t seems more probable 
that a considerable portion, though not perhaps the whole, 
of the bees’ wonderful constructive power, 1s due to direct 
imitation and instructibn. 

On the whole, we can recommend this little begk as a 
very comprehensive summary of what is known about 
bees and bee-keeping, at once attractive to the young 
who wish to learn something about these marvellous little 
creatures, and at the same time containing all the 
information necessary for the beginner in apiculture. 
The illustrations are both well chosen and beautifully 
executed, and the work is altogether so daintily got up as 
to render it especially suited for a gift to intelligent boys 
and girls ALR. Wa 
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DR. KLEIN ON MICRO-ORGAWISMS 
Micro-Organisms and Disease. By È. Klem, M.D., 
F.R.S. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1884 ) 
HERE can be no doubt of the value and excellence 
of this little book. Dr. Klein is one of the very , 
few men in this country who are continually working and 
experimenting with Bacteria and similar fofas. His 
. . «s 
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in&tructiofs and advice as to methods of study are invalu- 
able, and dis opinions on ¢he numerous debatable ques- 
tions connected yith micro'organisms entitled to the 


e highest respect. Dr. Klein has descended, as it were, 


om his position of experimentalist and observer, in 
order to place before thg scientific public in a compact 
e form a résumé of What is knpwn at this moment concern- 
ing disease-producing micro-organisms. He classifies 
these organisms as Microcecci, Bacteria, Bacilli, Vibriones, 
e Spirobacteria, Yeast-fungi, and Mould-fungi, and gives 
seriatim under each,head, accompanied by numerous 
figures, often original, an account of such forms as have 
been found uf assbciation with disease. He refers the 
reader to the onginal writings in which this or that 
org@nism has been described, and whilst he sometimes 
* judici8tsly throws doubt on a claim to pathogenic powers, 
he is entirely relieved from the responsibility of a critic 
in all cases by the disclaimer in hjs preface and by the 
fact that he obviously intends to leafe*the question in 
most cases to further inquiry. As an illustrated cata- 
logue of reputed pathogenic Schizophytes, with references 
to original authorities, the work is invaluable. * 
Atthesameftime Dr. Klein does, as so ripe a student 
of these questions must, commit [himself to very definite 
opinions on some of the great problems of what it is con- 
venient to term “ Bacteriology.” Dr. Klein clings to the 
belief that speaking broadly the forms known as Micro- 
cocci, Bacteria, Bacilli, Vibriones, and Spinlla breed true 
and are to be recognised as true genera. This opinion is 
traceable to the fact that his studies have been chiefly 
(like those of Koch, who holds a similar view) carried out 
on parasitic (Ze. pathogenic) Schizophytes. And it is 
highly probable that it is more difficult (ín some cases 
1mpossible) to break down the specific form by change of 
environment of a parasitic Schizophyte than of free-living 
kinds. But Dr. Klein has himself shown (p. 109) that Bacillus 
(B. anthracis) when cultivated in a certain way becomes 
Micrococcus (torula-form), and other similar instances are 
to be found in his book. Had he dealt with free-living 
Schizophytes as wefl as parasitic ones, he would have 
found ample evidegcesof the &ansformation, in the course 
of growth andedivision, of Micrococci into Bacteria, of 
these into Bacilli, and of these into Vibriones and Spirilla, 
and of each of these directly or indirectly into the other 
forms. The instabihty of the fofms presented by par- 
ticular kinds of Bacteria does not however imply, as has 
been assumed by some writers (Billroth e.g.), that there 
is only one “species” of Schizophyte. Such use of terms 
would lead to the statement that there is only one “ spe- 
cies” of organism in all creation. The instability of the 
forms of Schizophytes *merely implies that the range of 
presently observable specific characters taken as a whole 
(which forms the true limits of what mankind at the 
moment calls a “sptcies”) is nož simply and directly 
` coincident with the range of one. particular and readily 
observed set of characters, namely, those of form. A 
great deal mgre depends upon the question of transmuta- 
bibty of the forms of Schizophytes than is admitted, at 
present, by pathologists. We would merely warn them 
that the doctrine of fixity of the forms of pathogenic 
Schizophytes is as much an assumption and as much to 
be received with caution as is the contrary doctrine of 
the universal transmutability of such forms. One great 
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fact is certain, viz. that some Schizophytes do exhibit the « 


positive evidence of change of form in the course, of 
growth under varying conditions. 
Dr. Klein has a most interesting chapter on the convdt? 


sion of innocuous into pathogenic organisms athid$vic, èe e 


versá, in which he criticises with great ability thé results 
of Buchner and Nageli on the one hand, and of Pasteut 
on the other. Valuable as. such critical dissertations are, 
Dr. Klein will agree with us in thinking his experiments of 
greatervalue. We should be'sorry were the test-experiments 
which they suggest to be délayed in consequence of the’ 
apparently satisfactory character of the reasonings which, 
he and others have very properly adduced. The fact is 
that the proportion of what we know by careful experiment 
and observation in reference to Bacteria and their allies— 
as compared with what we must soon know and can see 
how to know if only time and ability are directed to the 
research—is so small that conclusions and generalisations 
are not useful except as suggestions to those who are in 
the thick of the work. More experiment, more trial of 
every conceivable condition of growth and nutrition, 
applied to every kind of Schizophyte observed and yet to 
be discovered, is imperatively called for. 

Who can say that much is known as yet about these 
organisms, when even so earnest a student of them as Dr. 
Robert Koch did not know that his so-called “cholera 
comma&-Bacillus” occurs‘ in the mouths of nearly every 
healthy man, woman, and child? 

Dr. Klein has rendered a generous service to future 
students of Bacteria by the publication of this little book. 
The woodcuts are very abundant, and sufficient to give an 
idea of the forms as they appear when stained by coloured 
reagents. The botanical and chemical aspects of the 
Schizophytes are necessarily not dealt with in this 
treatise. E. RAY LANKESTER 





OUR BOOK SHELF 


A New Method of treating Glaucoma, based on recent 
researches into its Pathology. By Geo. Lindsay 
Johnson, M.A., M.B., B.C. Cantab. (H. K. Lewis, 
1884.) 


Tuais little drochure is written by a Cambridge graduate 
who has devoted considerable time and attention to the 
study of diseases of the eye, and who has devised a new 
and very serviceable form of ophthalmoscope. The pro- 
position he endeavours to establish 1s “ that the ordinary” 
method of treatment for glaucoma by iridectomy, though 
highly successful in acute forms of the disease, is never- 
theless both uncertain and unsatisfactory in the chronic 
condition of glaucoma.” The truth of this proposition all 
those who have had large DIE in the performance 
of operations on the eye will freely admit: the reason is 
less easy to give. Dr. Johnson describes the lymphatic 
system of the eye, and adduces evidence to show that the 
aqueous humour is secieted by the ciliary processes and 
posterior surface of the iris, whilst it is dramed off by the 
canal of Fontana, and the meshwork at the corneo-iridal 
angle. Any circumstance obliterating this angle 1s apt to 
induce glaucoma. It is certainly not due to syellings of 
the lens, since Brailey has shown that the lens ig smaller in 
the glaucomatous than in the normal eye, but Dr. Johnson 
thinks that acute glaucoma may be referred to swelling and 
inflammation of the ciliary processes, whilst ig chrénic 
glaucoma there are slow and gradual changes in the 
ciliary body and in the lesions around the angle of the 
anterior chamber, which in his qpinion ,explains the 
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» different effects of iridectomy in cases of acute and chronic | taneous variations in the generative elements, and are in this 
case originally mutually infertile, but only gradually become 
* . 


glaucoma. Dr. Johnson then proceeds to describe an gina 
otherwise divergent. a 


oferation which he terms scleral paracentesis, and de- i * 
© escribes as new, but which we have seen performed Both I would suggest the following tests, and ghould be glad of any _ 
by Mr. Hancock and by Mr. Power many years ago. In iin from experience or from books, which can help In applying e 
em :— 


e * „poit of fact, Mr. Hancock's operation was a scleral para- fthi : E 
- centesi$, and his view, which k not altogether incorrect, DD t epa E i oùght to AE (incip i 


. sand was based on’ observation, was that in glaucoma a 


circumcorneal depression could be seen which he imagined 
to be due to the ciliary muscle, and his section, made with 
the same instrument recommended by Dr. Johnson, 
namely, a Wenzel's double-edged knife, was made through 
the sclera with the object of*dividing the ciliary muscle ; 
e and the excellent results obtained in some cases show 
clearly that the escape of the vitreous which followed the 
incision, accompanied, when the anterior chamber was 
opened, by the aqueous humour, was quite enough to afford 
relief to all the symptoms and to restore vision, even if the 
spasm of the ciliary muscle was quite imaginary. We do 
not, however, wish to deprive Dr. Johnson of the credit of 
having thought out this method of procedure, though he 
may rest assured that he will meet with many cases of 
chronic glaucoma that will denve no benefit from scleral 
paracentesis, and that he will have to be careful in 
promising success from his operation in such cases. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ` 


[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinionsexpressed 


by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to raurn, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected matuscripts, 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that it ts impossible otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications containing interestingand novel facts.) 


An Unnoticed Factor in Evolution 


Two observed biological facts seem to oppose great difficulties 
to any explanation on evolution principles ; difficulties admitted 
by evolutionists as well as their opponents. I mean— 

(1) The fact that varieties produced by artificial selection, 

"however divergent, are always fertile among themselves, while 
species supposed to have been produced natuially by an analogous 
process are often not, mutually fertile even when very slightly 
divergent ; and . 

(2) The fact that species evidently derived from a common 
ancestor, and differing only in small points of marking, though 
not fertile with one another, are often found side by side in 
places where it would seem that cross-breeding must pievent 
any division of the ancestral species into divergent branches. 

e first seems to requie that a period much greater than 
that of artificial selection should be necessary to produce sterility 
between descendants fiom the same ancestor; a supposition 
which would require an almost incredible period for evolution as 
a whole. The second seems to require that many species now 
intermixed should once have been geographically separated, 
sometimes in cases where this is very difficult to imagine. Both 
these difficulties are completely removed if we suppose mutual 
sterility to be not the resuZ but the cause of divergence. 

As far as can be judged, ‘‘ sports” are as likely to occur in the 
generative elements (ova and spermatozoa) as in other pats of 
the body, and from their similaiity in widely unlike groups it 
seems certain that a very slight variation in these elements would 
render their owner infertile with the rest of its species. Such a 
variation occurrings in a small group (say the offspring of one 
pai) would render them as completely separate from the rest of 
their species as they would be on an island, and divergence (as 
Wallace has sufficiently shown) would begin. This divergence 
might progfess to a great or a small extent, or even be imper- 
ceptible, buf in any case the new species would be infertile with 
the species it sprang from. 

T$ this theory be admitted, we must distinguish between 
varieties and species by saying that the former arise by spon- 
taneous variations in various ane of the body, and only gra- 
dually &ecome mutually infertile (thus becoming species), while 
the latter arise sometimes in this way, but sometimes by spon- 

. 


(2) We ought to find that igand and other isolated species e 
which have arisen not by limited fertility but by geogiaphical 
instead of physiological,sepaiatign are often enutually fertile 
even when as widely divergent as the artificial vaiieties of dogs 
or pgeons. . . EDMUND CATCHPOOL 


e Grove, Totley, Sheffield, October 23 * 





Earthquake Measuremfnt" 
IN an article on “ Earthquakes ” in last week's" NATURE (p. 
608), Dr. H. J. Johnston-Lavis takes exception to the recors of 
earthquake motion which I have published, on the geBund ofe 


their complexify, and pronounces the Plain of Yedo unsuitable e 


for earthquake observations, 

Now this seems to mè to be a very eclectic way of tieating 
earthquakes. We dan measure earthquakes only where we find 
them, and I suppose the first qualification in a site for an earth- 
quake obseivatory is that there should be plenty of eaithquakgs. 
The Plain of Yedo possesses this qualification in a very high 
degree ; and if the disturbances which occyr m it are of a very 
much moie complex character than our a prts notions about 
eaithquakes may have led us to expect, it is not the Plain of 
Yedo that is to blame. 

I fully agree that on a 10cky formation the results will be dif- 
ferent from those I found on an alluvial plain, but the instrü- 
ments and methods which have been successful on the one are 

ust as applicable to the other. The seismometeis which have 

n used in Japan will serve to measure, with equal accuracy, 
earthquakes of a similar degree of destiuctiveness in other 
places, whatever be the nature of the ground. And several of 
the types already employed need little more than a change of 
scale in their construction to suit them for such formidable con- 
vulsions as the Ischian earthquake, to which your correspondent 


ers, 

In describing and figming a number of proposed seismographs, 
Dr. Johnston-Lavis has very fiankly disclaimed a technical know- 
ledge'of mechanical construction, and for that 1eason all minute 
criticism of his estions may be withheld. If however he 
will iefer to the Transactions of the Seismological Society of 
Japan, or to my ‘Memoir on Earthquake Measurement,” he 
will see that some of the devices he suggests are not new. The 
plan of registering the amplitude of a pgndulum's motion 1ela- 
tively to the earth by m the bob draw up a thread throug! 
a hole in a plate fixed below itevas used soge years ago by Dr. G. 
Wagener ; and a massive slab free to roll on sphgrical balls formed 
in 1876 the seismometer of Dr. G. F. Verbeck. It was re- 
invented a year or two ago by Mr. C. A. Stevenson, and de- 
scribed by him before the Royal Scottish Society of Arts. The 
theory of the apparatus 1$ discussed in 88 31-32 of my memoir. 
Dr. Johnston- Lavis's plan of recoiding the azimuth of a movement 
by means of numerous electric contacts and ‘‘a pile dfeelectro- 
magnets" is a very retrograde step from the perfectly successful 
method, used in gaan of resolving all horizontal movements 
into components along two fixed directions, these components 
being independently 1ecorded 1n conjunction with the time. 

Speaking of the use of the common pendulum as a seismo- 
meter, the author says that by using °a short pendulum we may 
measure oscillations of short period, and by using a long 
pendulum we may-measue slow earth-tiltings. Almost the 
reverse of this is the case. A short pendulum acquires, by earth 
movements of short period, a swing which cannot be distin- , 
guished from the movements we wish to measure, and whose 
extent depends on the accidental agreement of its period with 
theirs; but a short pendulum can be properly used to record 
slow earth-tiltings, with respect to whuch it is *sensibly dead- 
beat. A long pendulum can be used to mefsure short-period 
movements; it can also be used (and its only advantage 
over a short pendulum is greater sensitiveness) to measure slow 
tiltings. 

For vertical motion Dr. Johnston-Lavis condemns (but with- 
out giving any reason) my own and another vertical-motion 
seismograph—which theory and experience agiee ES proving 


ES. 


9 time. 


*impiacticable. , 
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trustworthy —and proposes an instrumeht in which a weight drites 
& clock-trai furnished with a centri speed-indicator. ' The 
granges of gpparent weight of the driver caused by the eaith's 

p-and-down notion are to cause fluctuations m the speed of the 
driven tiain, which ase to be recorded in conjanction with the 
The glan is, I think, new, but a less direct method of 
easuring vertical movement could scarcely be imagined. The 
uctuations in will follow the changes of pull exerted by the 


4river with diminished ampfitude and 1etarded phase, and super- 


posed on them there will be fluetuations following no rule, due 
to inconstant friction and to mechanical imperfection of the train, 
as well as the c8ntinuous acceleration which follows the starting 
of the mechanism. To interpret the 1ecoids would be altogether 
e 

The design of aseismegraph is a problem in applied dynamics 
which has of late years received a number of very satisfactory 
solutions, Of mstguenents capable of deteimining earthquake 
movements 1p absolute measure, and with reasonable exactness, 
there is now no lack ; and it would be a pity if their wider employ- 
mem were in any way ietarded by the publication, on the au- 
thority'ef Dr. Johnston-Lavis, of suggestions which may fairly 
be said to lie outside the sphere of practical seismology. 

Univeisity College, Dundee, October 27 J. A. Ewine 
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The Sky-Glows 


*'THE description of the sky-glows as seen by Prof. A. S. 
Herschel may justify an account of some seen near the Univer- 
sity of Virginiae Verginia, during the past spring, from notes 
made at that tıme., , 

February 25.—For several days before this date there were 
(if one may so call them) the normal glows at and after sunset. 
On this day there was seen a single pink ray with well-defined 
edges, about 4° broad, perpendicular to the western horizon, 
reaching half way to the zenith. 

March 24.—Ten minutes before sunset, the sun being behind 
a small cloud, the bright oval **glaie" m the west, which pre- 
ceded nearly all the after-glows, was seen with its centre at an 
elevation of 15° (all these heights are rough estimates). It was 
10° in diameter, and was surrounded by a band of a hazy red- 
dish ashen colour (this band was usually seen with the ‘‘glare”) 
&bout 5? wide, which deepened in tint towards the horizon, and 
there spread out on each side of the ''glare" so as to form a 
somewhat triangular support for it, At 6.30 the sun set. No 
colour had yet appeared on the eastein horizon. The ‘‘ glare” 
now seemed almost triangular in shape, with the deepest ashen 
tints at the lower corners., As the sun descended, the *'glaie " 
diminished in intensity from the apex of the triangle. At 6.35 
there was a ruddy colour on the eastern horizon, which spread 
in a triangular shape, apex upward, to a height of 25° to 30°, 
and at 6.40 was an @xact image of the ''glare" m the west, 
Except that there were clear red tints instead of ashen, which 
were deepest at th€@los®e: corners of the triangle. The colour 
triangle then gradually rose fiom the eastern horizon, apparently 
following the sun, all at 6.48 the pink tint appea m the 
westein sky, increased in intensity, and was deepest at an ele- 
vation of 60°. The colour in the eagj was now gone. (Several 
attempts were made to observe the passage of colour across the 
venith,ebut in no case was there success.) The western horizon 
was dazzling topaz-yellow, above the yellow pale blue, then 
faint pink to the deepest pink. The pink dually descended 
toward the horizon, and when within 20° merged into the 
ordinary sunset colour at 7.0. The general phases of the glow 
were as follows :—Triangular ashen haze with oval *'glare ” in 
west, base of triangle om the houizon at sunset. Ten minutes 
later, triangular ruddiness in east, with base on the honzon. 
Another ten minutes, pink m the west. Ten minutes moie, 
colour disappears. This succession was also noticed on March 
15. On March 4 the flow 1n the west reached its most intense 

lour twenty minutes after sunset, but lasted twenty minutes, 

ppearing forty minutes after sunset. 

On this evening (March 24) at 6.45, a cloud in the western 
sky, there being then no pink there,’ at an elevation of 35°, was 
coloured pale pea-green. This colour of the clouds floating at 
an elevation of 35° was seen on other days, while the clouds 
above and below retained their ordinary appearance. 

March 26.—After the same phenomena as detailed in the last, 
even to the colour of the clouds, twenty minutes after the dis- 
appearance of the fist glows, at 7.20 there was a pale rose-glow 
at an elevation fiom the western hoizon of 30° to 35°, which 

e 
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reached almost to the Pleiades, of which sixewere then visible. , 


This second glow lasted about twenty minutes, and se@med to ® 
descend to the horizon. 
but fainter. . 

March 29.—Same as pieceding, without second after-glo¥ ; 
tints extended 6o? to 70? fiom horizon. [ 


It was almost identical with the first; « 


[1j 
These after-glows were noticed more or less aring A ns 
sufnth, e , 


July, and September, and here in Cambridge during th 
there have been several vivid displays. W. G. Brown’ 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., * ` š 
October 23 





I BEG to inclose you an extract from a letter lately received 
by me from my cousin, Mr. Leeming, in the hope that ıt may 
interest some of your readers. * ELLEN A. Day 

Greycoat Hospital, Westminster, October 24 


Extract from a Letter written by Thomas Leeming, Surgeon” 
and Naturalist on Board H.M.S. “ Gulnare,” on the 
Admiralty Survey off Newfoundland : 

** Galtois, Hermitage Bay, Newfoundland, - 

September 12, 1884 

** There is one thing-I have moie than once forgotten to men- 

tion to you, that ıs, an unusual appearance in the sky there has 
been now for some months, which I think must be connected 
with the red sunsets of last winter. In the finést weather the 
sun has always about it a haze (not watery) extending some 20° 
or 30°, white in the day-time, but as the sun nears the horizon 
the sky has a pale salmon or ochrey tint. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the sun, the sky is of a vivid whiteness 
This appearance continues some time afte: sunset. I have 
tried more than once to reproduce this effect, with water- 
colours, but withont success. Let me know if you have 
observed or hemd of anything of the same kind. I may also 
mention that there has been until lately a great scarcity of 
stars ; even on the fairest and darkest nights very few visible 
under the third magnitude, and the Milky Way scaicely to be 
seen at all. Things, however, are mending in respect.” 





Peculiar Ice Forms 


WALKING up from Chamounix to the Montanvert a fortnight 
ago, I came upon a form of ice which I think can hardly be o 
common occurrence, as I have not met with any description o 
it, and have only once before seen it, and then also on the same 
mountain side, and under similar conditions of season dnd 
weather, 

The bank, which in this paiticular spot slopes at an angle of 
about 45°, and faces the north, is bare of vegetation for some 30 
feet ın depth, and roo to 120 feet in length, the hillside above 
being clothed with moss, ferns, and the usual undergrowth, 
This bare slope was almost covered with a coating of ice nearl 
four inches in depth, and of very curious structure, being form 
in four layers, the three upper layers each about an inch m 
depth, and the lowest, which rested on the soil, being from five- 
eightbs to three-quarters of an mch. Each layer was composed 
of an aggregation of filaments or elongated crystals, one-sixteenth 
of an inch and downwards in diameter, and all of a length equal 
to the thickness of the layer, ranged side by side lıke organ-pipes 
or basaltic columns,, and with pyramidal ends; the bottom 
points of one layer resting on the top points of the one below, 
so that the layers could be easily detached one from the other. 
The whole mass was pieiced by vertical cylindiical cavities from 
half to a quaiter of an inch oi less in diameter, and m most 
cases penetrating from top to bottom, so that a pencil-case could 
be dropped through diri A horizontal section presented 
somewhat the appearance of Gruyére cheese, minus the colour of 
course, and with the solid part showing the crystalline form 
desciibed above. 

The mass had evidently been pushed up,from below, because, 
while the ice itself was perfectly white and colourless, it was 
covered at the surface by a layer of dirt which might very likely 
have concealed it from observation if it had not happened to be 
broken. "There was a good deal of snow higher i rane inches 
at the Msuténven und the weather was fine, wit& bright sunn 
days and hard frost at night, This particular part of the b 
was in shade all day, and hardly thawed at all. I imagige that 
the porous detritus forming the surface of the banke was under- 
lain by hard 10ck (though it did not occur to me*at the time to © 


ascertain if it was so, and at what depth), and that the water 
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*s percolased down to the hard substratum, alo: 
» till it reached the place where the bare earth a 


@ ph layer being the wor 
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resulting from the melting by the sun of the snow above had 
which ıt had run 
ve it no longer 

rotected it from radiation, end = then cooled and M rp E 
n®this curious way, Pushing itself up b ansion in so doing, 
of une bra frost. If this 1 

collect, it is not difficult to understand what I assume to be the 
com@ar&tive rarity of this form of ice, since it would be seldom 


* * that all «he necessary conditions would co-exist. 


e May I add, as theeresult of seven seasons' experience, that no 
one who has not tried it knows the charm of Switzerland in 
October. It is too late, of course, for high ascents, and the 
flowers are nearly gone ; but an ordinary visitor, so long as he 
avoids the mists and clouds of the lowlands, by keeping at an 
elevation of three thousand feet and upwards, will find that the 
brightness and crispness of the air, the eujeyab/eness of the sun- 

e Shine (which in August can at best be /olerufed), the purity of 
the fresh snow, giving grandeur and beauty to lower heights 
which in summer are mere barren rocks, and the glory of the 
autumn colouring, not to mention the freedom from the plagues 
of heat, flies, and tourists, render Octobe: in Switzerland the 
most enjoyable month of the year. B. Woopp SMITH 

Hampstead, October 31 





The Blackness of Tropical Man 


A DECISIVE paper on the subject would have to be prepared 
elsewhere, but Hindostan presents an excellent field for amass- 
ing information with regard to the effects of an extraoidinauly 

owerful sun on the human fiame’s exterior. In a very interest- 
“ing article in NATURE for August 21 last (p. 401), ‘‘ Why Tro- 
pical Man is Black,” the cause ıs set down to the neives of 
the skin being one and all highly sensitive to light, the optic 
nerves being merely some of those of the epidermis highly 
species by long-inherited modification, and the necessity for 
placing over them a pigment which will absorb light. ©ther- 
wise the intense nerve vibiations from a light of double degree 
power would soon degrade the tissues of the individual and 
exhaust his vitality. 

It would have been all the better if a little more had been 
said about the way in which a patch of dark pigment cells round 
the transparent skin of the neive endings, to be exalted into a 

ial sense, heighten the rates of vibration; or how the 
selected tissue, at the same tame securing the transmission of 
heat, as the constant accumulation of heat waves behind it, 
throws the molecular constituents of the protoplasm ‘‘into the 
highest rates of vibration possibly obtainable with the means at 
disposal.” 

Before taming to the expenence India affords, it has to be 
noticed that, taking the centre of Europe as the standard of 
whiteness, it is not only going south that the population becomes 
successively blacker, but that there is a dark-skinned tendency 
in the races ying in the other direction, towards the Polar re- 

ions. Besides this, e in the bright days of August on 

e moors in the British Isles has the effect of browning the 
white skin exposed to light, and making it on the face and hands 
for a short time only a shade lighter than the lightest Indians. 
ie can only be by the solar rays producing pigment in the 
skin. 

On the contrary, the experience of Europeans in India is that 
the sun there does not buin ; 1f anything, it rather whitens them 
and pales the complexion. It is only on certain occasions, when 
the sun 1s obscuied by iain-clouds, it is cool, and the diffused 
light is of a particular but unascertained actinic quality, that the 
skin of a European is sunburnt. One may ride all day in the 
hottest sun and have no trace of sunburning. 

- Also were light the sole cause of a protection for the skin 
being required, this would be supplied by the clothing Euro- 
peans invariably have, except on hands and face; amd they 
would be placed 1n about the same favourable position as the 
natives, if not more sg, as those of the latter of the class of 
Iaboureis prefer working almost entirely without clothes. 

What is dreaded by Europeans all over India, and extending 
into Afghanistan, is the ** Indian sun,” when it is elevated more 
than ten or fifteen degrees above the horizon; and it is chiefly 
the head whieh it affects, and which has to be piotected by 
non-conducting materials, forming the strange head-gear of the 
tropics, The playing of the sun on the rest of the body is 
disagreeable,gout not dangerous. 

e Light and he&t are one and the same, so that the nerves of 
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sight are only a select nwmber of those with which the skin is 
l, higherstrang ; but ıt iş noticeable that, thougl? heat is felt 
by any nerves of the skin indiscriminately, they are i ible to 
minute differences of heat, or in the periods of thè heat-rays,* 
so that no sense, so to speak, is conveyedgby them, That is— 


though, as we know, all objects reflect as many heat-rays of ® 


different kinds as they do visual rays—we are not*conscious 
their form by a reception and discrimination of the varying 
periods of the heat-rays; we do not @onscipusly see by heat. © 


The effect the Indian sun has pn European health, sunstroke e 


being said to be the work of a few minutes, shows that the 
nerves of the skin are sensitive to,some rays besides those of 
light. In fact, the sun's 1ays of findostan must contain rays 
not found in the sunlight of most other parf of the world, which 
moreover penetrate the European’s white skin tissues and 
clothing, while the natives can let it beat upon their bared heads 
with complete impunity. e, * 

There has never been a sufficiently minute comparison made 
between the pure solar diffraction spectium, fronf the lowest 
lines to the highest, of India and that m other countiies; sucB as 
Great Britain, America, the We-t Indies, and Austral&. In 
many respects the West India Islands are as tropical as the 
East Indies, but those who have resided in the former and 
coming to the latter declage there is some quahty they feel in the 
Indian sun that ıs gbsent in the West Indies; they can wear a 
simple straw hat in the one place, but could not attempt it any- 
where throughout India. If the spectra were juataposed, it 
would no doubt be found that groups of rays in some portion o 
it, whether at the red or the violet end, were present to a much 
larger extent in the light of the Indian sun tlfarf either in Aus- 
Gate or the West indies It is of the greatest "importance, in 
order to clear up this question, as well as to science 1n general, 
that those who have the means and time should analyse the 
spectra and give the results. ! 

The only test available is sensation at present, but this is 
unmistakable, because, in addition to the burning feel of 140? 
Fahrenheit, there is a peculiarly unpleasant sensation even in 
the shade, whether it is that of a tiee, an umbrella, a thin tent, 
or even a walled room with a window, if there is no veranda. 
This can only come from invisible rays to which all but the 
thickest coverings are pervious, and which the skin and tissues 
admit fieely. 

European ''colonists" are, happily for themselves, unknown 
in India, and the race would immediately die out, as it is only 
by frequent visits to temperate climates that a European can 
pieserve health. But if they did exist it 1s open to doubt if a 
white skin would ever become black. It is commonly supposed 
that the Black Jins of Cochin are converted Hindoos. The 
difference that a change in diess and diet makes in these is 
singular, iny being termed Portuguese, for example, who are 
pure natives descended from converts whom the Portuguese for 
the most made forcibly. ‘ = 

As a ule, thehigher the caste and the higher jp the scalea native 
of India 1s, the whiter he is; and the lo EH te and hotter 
the mean temperature of the place, the blacker. But this is not 
invanably the case, as the outcasts who work in leather in Upper 
India are rather lightei than some of the Brahmans. However, 
latitude has m st effect, and wherever the sun is hottest all the 
year round the blacker the natives, down to the equator of heat 
shown on the atlases. The configuration of the country? kow- 
ever, shows that the shades of colour are due to successive waves 
of conquest from the north, and the Northern Asatics, who 
were nearly white at first, degenerate the farther south they 
come, and are unfit for labour. A blackness of skin, therefore, 
confers an immunity fiom the effects of the sun, so that those 
having it can labour in the heat 1n a waf that would soon cause 
the lighter races to give in. 

Black 1adiates quicker than white, and though black coats are 
by no means unknown to Europeans in India, who are as often 
in those as in coats of any other colour, the black skin of the 
labourer would throw off accumulated heat much more quicklye 
than if white, and perhaps ın a ratio worth calculating. This 
must be one of the reasons; and it may be noticed that the 
exterior of buildings is frequently tinted a slate colout with this 
view, in India, instead of being whitewashed. + 

Still a more ready dissipation of heat is not the only advan- 
tage imparted by a pigmentary blackness m the human skin; 
and it is to be inferred that the 1eal protection consists in there 
being a few of the invisible solar rays of the spectrum in tropi- 
cal light injwious to man, which nevertheless possess unusual 
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penetrative energy, and go through a thickness of what me 

ordinarily copsidered opaque substances, but which aie inte» 

cepted by thé contents of the epidemic pigment cells largely 

dgveloped ingthe African, a little more sparingly in Hindoos, 

and not absoluttly wanting if the sunburnt excursionist or 
risman in Our own «ountry. 

The Australjan will tell you that he has done hard work—in a 
shade temperature of 100?—4n the sun in a light wideawake and 
not felt exhausted ; while continuous labour of some hours in 
uich less heat—75^ inethe Shade and exposed to the sun—in 
“Elindostan would be simple destrgction of the Eu1opean’s powers 
of exertion with all a Bond Street hatter could devise on his 
head. ° è A. T. FRASER 
" Equator of Heat, India, October 1 

e. . 





The Distribution of Scientific Works Published by the 
e British Government 


I HAVE regd Dr. Valentine Ball’s letter in your journal of 
October 30 (p. 634) expressing his astonishment that the scien- 
tific Reports of the British Government are not presented to the 
eading American scientific institutions. It may surprise Dr. 
Ball to learn that the Treasury recently refused fo present one 
of the largest scientific libraries ın Dublin with copies of the 
Challenger Reports on the gound that their “free list" was 
too limited ! ee G. F. B. 





“A NEW METHOD OF HEATING IN THE 
REGENERATIVE GAS FURNACE * 


DURING the present age, which may be called that of 
Electricity, the sister science of Heat is not receiv- 
ing so much attention at the hands of the natural philo- 
pe asitdid formerly. But still there remain some scien- 
tific men who are giving a life-long attention to it—MM. 
Hirn and Berthelot m France, Herren Clausius, Helm- 
holtz, and Frederick Siemens in Germany, Mr. Joule 
and Sir William Thomson :n this country. During the 
late Sir William Siemens’s hfetime, the one brother 
worked here in the science of Heat, the other in 
Germany, and the work of both was applied everywhere ; 
now Mr. Frederick Siemens works alone, and, from the 
recent evidence of that work, it promises to play an 1m- 
irtant part in the economical application of fuel. Mr. 
. Siemens has recently had an‘ opportunity given him of 
bringing his views forward in this country, having read a 
paper'at the Chester meeting of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute on a new method of heating 1n the regenerative gas 
furnace, in which he treated the practical side of the 
question, whilst in he discussion of the same paper he 
gave his views on the theery of the subject. Mr. F. 
Siemens’s investigatjgns have led him to the conclusion 
that combustien can only be perfect, and be maintained 
erfect, 1f the space 1n which it takes place 1s sufficiently 
arge to allow the gases to combine out of contact with 
solid materials. Having proved by actual experiment 
that solid substances interfere with the formation of flame 
and that flame injures solid substances with which it comes 
in contact, he brings forward an hypothesis to account 
for the phenomena. According to the electrical hypo- 
thesis, which Mr, Siemens prefers, flame is the result of an 
infinite number of exceedingly minute electrical flashes, 
the flashes being due fo the exceedingly swift motion of 
gaseous particles, and a solid body which opposes itself 
to these flashes is cut by them, whilst, the motion being 
more or less arrested by the solid body, the flame 1s 
damped. > 
s Another important deduction from these investigations 
is that combustion should be considered in two stages or 
periods, which may be respectively called active and neu- 
tral. In tife first the purely chemical combination of the 
gases takes prace, during which, as soon as the tempera- 
ture of ignition has been reached, the whole of the heat 
of the highest possible intensity is produced, of which a 
large portion is given off by radiation, whilst in the 
second the temperature having fallen in the proportion of 
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the heat given off by radiation, the remaindér of the heat 
which 1s no longer of an active characteg, is best trans- 
mutted by conduction. For the purpose of utilising this 
portion of the heat, as well as for raising the temperature 
of the gas and air before combastion, the regenerato 

are requisite which form an essential feature of all fur- 


naces worked at an intense heat on the Siemens e * 
e 


care being taken to design the furnace so that 


shall have combined qeu before the produgts of »* e 


combustion are allowed to pass away. . 

Mr. Siemens in applying his investigations to practice 
insists that flame must not be allowed | to impinge upon 
bodies to be heated, but must simply heat the bodies by 
radiation, and furnaces must be so constructed as to allow 


the flame to develop out of contact, not only with the’ 


substance on its bed, but with the walls and roof of the 
furnace itself; it thus follows that large furnaces must 
replace small ones, and to meet the objection that the loss 
of heat into the atmosphere must increase in the pro- 
portion of the area of the furnace, Mr. Siemens explains 
that the heat developed in the furnace increases in a 
much larger ratio than its increase in area, because 
flame radiates :n every direction from every portion of 
its entire volume, while -a solid substance radiates from 
its external surface only. The details of construction of 
metallurgical and glass furnaces and of steam-boilers are 
given ın the paper ın question, and need not be considered 
here; the main point is that furnaces heated on the 
radiation piinciple have been proved both in Dresden 
and at Landore to have been economical of fuel, whilst 
the saving in the materials treated from reduced oxidation 
and in the construction of the furnace has been found to 
be very great. 

These 15 another point of view of this important ques- 
tion which is daily demanding and commanding more 
attention, and that is the abatement of the smoke 
nuisance. Ag is well known, smoke 1s but incomplete 
combustion, and the only way to get rid of it is not to 
produce it Mr. Siemens insists that this can only be 
effected by not permitting flame to touch any substance 
whatever so long as it exists in the dctive condition ; for, 
just as carbon edd upon a glass rod put into 
an ordinary gas flame, so is it with any flame’ whatever 
its temperature ; but the greater the difference of tem- 
perature between the flame and the body brought into 
contact with it the greater will be the amount of smoke 
produced. Mr Siemens tells how in Dresden he suc- 
ceeded in extending his works, without the production of 
smoke, by the application of the system of heating he 
recommends, and trusts that here also not only may smoke 
be abated, but that the puc may also derive benefit 
by manufacturers being able to supply goods at cheaper 
rates owing to being able to economise their fuel and the 
material heated within the furnaces as well as that of 
which the furnaces are constructed. 





THE PRIME MERIDIAN CONFERENCE 


TEHE greatly extended and ever ee intercourse, 
both commercial and scientific, which has grown up 
between different nations in modern times has naturally 
caused especial attention to be drawn to the question of 
assimilation of the different systems of reckoning em- 
ployed., Weights and measures and money have been 
"already dealt with more or less successfully, but always 
with steady advance in the direction of unification. More 
recently, and in like manner becausé of piactical diffi- 
culties and inconveniences, unification of the methods of 
counting longitude and time has in its turn become a 
question pressing for solution by the establishment of 
some international agreement in regard to» all matters 
relating thereto. 
The subject became first systematically discussed at 


the Conference of the International Geodetjc Association | 
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held at Rome about a year ago, and the recommenda- 
tions then formulated have since been further considered 
at a Special International Conference recently assembled 
at Washington, the delegates at which, in some cases 
scientific men, in others the ambassadors accredited to 
the United States, were instructed by their respective 
“Governments specially for the settlement of the questions 
ofea prime meridian and universal time. Their final 
recommendations on the principal points involved are 
now before the world. 

Unlike the related question of weights and measures, 
that of time becomes to a great extent simplified by the 
circumstance that no assimilation of units 1s necessary, 
since in the reckoning of time there exists one natural 
unit which already all nati8ns alike employ, that of the 
solar day, divided in all centres of civilisation into 
twenty-four hours, each hour into sixty minutes, and each 
minute into sixty seconds, and reckoned generally from 
midnight to the midnight following. In the business and 
concerns of any single centre no anomaly anses, but if 
we travel to the east or west of our centre, say from 
Greenwich, we change—not our manner of counting time 
—not our unit—but only the zero from which we begin 
to count, that is, midnight in oür new position will occur 
at a different absolute time. Thus midnight at Paris 
occurs nine minutes of time before midnight at Green- 
wich, and this difference between the natural time of the 
two places 1s their difference of longitude. 

The practical navigator carries with him charts on 
which longitude is marked as reckoned from some par- 
ticular meridian. Whilst some nations use the Green- 
wich meridian, others employ that of their own capital 
city or observatory, so that longitudes become differently 
reckoned on the charts of different nationalities. This, as 
regards practical navigation and in many questions of 
geography, was one inconvenience. 

For many years all clocks throughout Great Britain 
have been regulated to Greenwich time. This causes no 
appreciable inconvenience in other parts of the country, 
because, on account of its small extent in the easterly and 
westerly direction, the natural time at any place (as 
referred to the sun) differs’ solittle from Greenwich time 
that no violence is done to our conceptions of morning 
and evening as referred to the clock, whilst the advantage 
of having one standard time throughout the country is, in 
these days, enormous. Similarly the time of Paris 1s 
used in France, and so on. In the United States of 
America a more natural division into sections has been 
made, each having its own standard time, about which 
we shall have more to say further on. The standard time 
thus used throughout each particular country or section 
of country, whilst satisfying entirely internal needs, fails 
on account of the difference existing between the standard 
times of adjacent countnes, to meet international re- 
quirements, not only in questions of scientific interest, but 
also in matters commercial The standard time counted 
in any district must continue to regulate its civil affairs, 
but for the efficient control of those of international con- 
cern, such as the railway, telegraphic, postal, and steam- 
ship services, an extension of the same principle to the 
whole globe by the establishment of some system of 
universal time, for use in conjunction with local standard 
time, became very desirable, for although such universal 
time could not be suitably employed in the ordingry way, 
the importance of its adoption 1n matters of international 
interest had become abundantly apparent. One other 
point. In civil affairs the day is counted from midnight, 
whilst astronomers count from the noon following, render- 
ing troublesome conversions from oné system to the other 
frequently hecessary. These were other questions re- 
quiring corfsideration. 

Clearly therefore the time had come for promoting a 
better understanding on points of this kind. The re- 
commendftens of the Roman Conference briefly stated 
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were, that the initial meridian should be that of Greenwich; 
Cbrresponding to the point midway between thg piers of the 
Greenwich meridian cicle, since such meridian fulfilled 
all the requirements of science, bemg already that moat 
used mud Des likely to be* generally accepted ; also that 
longitude should be counted from the meridian of Green-» 
wich in one direction only, from west to east, that is to 
say, the longitude of Berlin would be oh. 54m., and tht 
of Dubhn 23h. 35m. The Cenfergnce further recon» 
mended, for purposes for which universal time would bee 
convenient, that the universal day should commence at 
mean noon of Greenwich timg, and be cdunted from oh. 
to 24h., as was proposed in Mer in the year 1879 
by Sandford Fleming and Cleveland Abbe, a proposi* 
tion which had received the support also of well-known 
astronomers. It may be added that a proposition to 
assimilate the astronomical day withethé civil day, and 
adoptit as the universal day, being scantiW supported, 
was lost. . 

So far as regards the Roman Conference. Their pro- 
posals served to indicate the points requiring consider- 
ation, so that, attention having been thus directed to the 
whole question during the year since elapsed, the dele- 
"Ee attendingetlee recent Washington Conference had 

ull opportunity of forming deliberate opinion thereon. 
We arenot yet in possession of the full discussions of the 
Conference, but we know their decision on all essential 
points. The recommendation of the Ropan Conference 
that the meridian of Greenwich should the universal 
prime meridian was confirmed. But on the question of 
reckoning longitude the Conference resolved that it 
should be counted from Greenwich in two directions u 
to 180°, the east longitude to be p/zs, and the west longi- 
tude ménus, in this particular departing from the recom- 
mendafion of the Roman Conference. The Washington 
Conference also disagreed with the resolution of the 
Roman Conference in regard to universal time, declaring 
the universal day to be the mean solar day to commence 
for all the world at the moment of mean midnight of the 
initial meridian, coinciding with the beginning of the 
civil day, and to be counted from oh. up to 24h., a propo- 
sition which, as already mentioned, had been debated at 
the Roman Conference. Protocols weie approved which 
will be made the basis of an international convention 
fixing Greenwich as the prime meridian : 

Practically, therefore, the recommendations are :— 

I) That the prime meridian be that of Greenwich. 

2) That longitude be counted frgm this meridian in 
two directions up to 180°, calling east longitude pius and 
west longitude minus. . es 9* 

(3) That the universal day be the Greenwich civil day, 
commencing at midnight and reckoning from oh. up to 





After full discussion gt two Conferences we may believe 
that, regarding scienne requirements on the one hand 
and practical considerations on the other, the conelusions 
arrived at are the best which, under the circumstances, 
were possible. We may now proceed to consider in 
various ways their practical bearing. 

First, as affecting matters nautical and geographical. 
By the adoption of Greenwich as the prime meridian 
(which, if that of any one place were to be selected, was 


‘clearly from its extensive use the one which had by far - 


the strongest claim to consideration) and by the reten- 
tion of the system of countng longitude east and west 
up to 180°, all British maps and charts (already exteg- 
sively used by most other nations) and all tables of, 
longitude as hitherto prepared remain still in harmony 
with the recommendations of the Washington*Conference. 
And since foreign nations thus so largely use charts which 
refer to Greenwich, the use of this meridian is likely in 
time to become universal. This being so, some labour 
of calculation might also be saved, for, considering that 
large portions of the existing astronomical] and nautical 


' charts on which 
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ephergerides pf different countries dre prepared mainly 
for the purposes of navigation, and that these ephemerides 
are calculated gpnerally for different meridians, should 

ongitude from’Greenwich only is counted 
ceme into universal use, such separate calculation would 
become unnecessary. A certain uniformity has already 
beef arrived at, our own Nautical Almanac, the American 
Ephemeris, and the Gernfan Nautical Almanac being 
aM alike calculated for the Greenwich mendian, with the 
result, however, that now a mass of information for navi- 
gators—practically identical enformawWon—is repeated in 
three separate works, This hardly saves labour, and it 
sems not unreasenable to suppose, as regards the needs 
of navigators, that one bBok might in some way be made 
to serve forall. , 

It may be remarkéd that the counting of longitude in 
both direction up to 180? instead of continuously from o? 
to 3609 has, as regards navigation, advantages. Because, 
when cottated 1n both directions, a navigator or traveller, 
in joumneying round the world and changing his reckoning 
of longitude from east to west, or from west to east, as 
the case may be, at the same time shat he makes the 
change of one day in his date (of course Sofnewhere near 
the 180th degree of longitude) will always correctly pro- 
duce the Greenwich date, necessary when the Nautical 
Almanac has to be referred to, by simple combination of 
his local time agde longitude, whereas if longitude be 
reckoned from ole to 24h., and the navigator niakes, as 
before, the change of one day in his date in the usual way 
at or near the 18oth degree of longitude, which he must 
‘do if his date is to be in harmony with that of the 
countries which he will next approach (America if voyag- 
ing east, Australia if voyaging west) it will be necessary, 
when between longitude oh. and 12h. west, after sub- 
tracting the longitude (always east) from the local time, to 
further add one day, in order to produce the correct 
Greenwich date. It will be understood that a chronometer, 
though showing Greenwich time, does not indicate the 
day, only hours and minutes, &c., so that a voyager has 
to depend for the correct Greenwich date on his own 
numeration of days and a proper consideration of hus 
longitude. 

Then as regards the question of universal time, first 1n 
relation to our own country. Greenwich mean solar time, 
or Greenwich time reckoning from midnight and counting 
from oh. to 24h, being adopted as the international uni- 
versal time, is such as is shown on all railway clocks 
throughout Great Britain, extepting that the railway 
clocks require twelvesheurs to Be added to their indica- 
tions during the afternoon hours, that is, 1h. railway time 
is r3h. universal time, and soon. Thus the time of any 
circumstance or phenomenon occurring in Great Britain 
will be properly given in universal ‘ame by dropping the 
suffix a.m. or p.m., and in the afternoon'adding twelve 
hours. Qetober 20, gh. a.m., and October 20, 3h. p m., 
become in universal time October 20, 9h., and October 20, 
ish. But independently of this the counting of hours 
from oh, to 24h. is desirable also in civil affairs generally 
as being ın itself explicit, and rendering unnecessary the 
distinguishing a.m. and pm. If clocks, when convenient, 
were constructed so as to indicate hours in this way. 
instead of counting from oh. to 12h. twice over, it would 
tend to familiarise people with the 24-hour system with- 
out at all forcing its tse; or the division into twelve 
might be retained in clocks and watches, and two sets of 
hoyr figures engraved. The use of the system will, how- 
ever, extend on account of various practical advantages. 
The plan coulft be introduced with benefit into railway 
time-tables, especfally those dealing with long routes, in 
which the distinction between morning and afternoon is 
far from explicit. Morning hours would be o, 1, 2, &c., 
afternoon hours I2, 13, 14, &c. 

In other countries in which, as 1n England, the standard 
time employed is that of some one city or observatory, 
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such time similarly reckoned from midnighf, and couated 
from oh. to 24h., would be used for all internal affairs. 
But to give the epoch of any occursence in universal time 
it would be necessary to subtract from the time noted the 
longitude east from Greenwich of the city or observatory 
whose time is used, or add thereto the longitude west e 

Whilst it is absolutely necessary for the regulatiqn of 
the internal affairs of a country that the time of one 
meridian should be employed throughout, as in Great 
Britain, it is also important that the time so used should 
not be violently out of joint as it were with the natural 
day. In our diminutive Great Britain no inconvenience 
anses, as has been mentioned but in America, owing to 
the vast extent of the country in an easterly and westerly 
direction, it becomes necessary to make some arbitrary 
division. The railway companies of Canada and the 
United States, for regulation of the time on railways, 
have solved the difficulty in the following way :—Four 
different meridians being selected, those of 5, 6, 7, and 8 
hours west of Greenwich, four separate districts are 
created, in each of which the time of one of these 
meridians is employed. By this means a great step in 
the unification of time has been made, because on this 
plan the minutes and seconds in each district are the 
same as the minutes and seconds of Greenwich time, and 
also therefore of universal time, the actual universal time 
in each district being at once found if required by simply 
adding 5, 6, 7, or 8 hours respectively to the local 
standard time. 

But it may be asked, if the surface of the earth be 
divided into districts counting in each, for use in civil 
affairs, the time of some particular place or mendian con- 
tained therein, what is the particular need of universal 
ume? The question has been already touched upon ; 
but let us illustrate. A telegram received at a telegraph 
office in India in the afternoon for transmission to Lon- 
don would arrive in the morning, according to the local 
time reckoned at these places. Is there nothing here that 
for some considerations it might not be desirable to 
arrange differently? Would it not be useful to have the 

wer of indicating universal time in conjunction with 
ocal time, if necessary? And so also in other affairs. 
And in matters Of science, especially the observational 
sciences, the introduction of universal time for use when 
required would be in many ways beneficial. When an 
astronomer has gathered together for discussion a long 
series of observations of, say, a new comet, made perhaps 
at many different observatories, one of the first things that 
he has to dois to reduce the times of observation to that 
of one meridian, Again, observations of solar and other 
physical phenomena cannot be properly collated unless 
the times are reduced to one standard. Or, in magnetism, 
on the occurrence of a great magnetic storm, how much 
would the comparison of the records obtained at different 
places be here also facilitated by the use of universal 
time ? 

There might be some disinclination as regards fixed 
observatories to give results 1n universal time, because of 
the fractional difference of longitude. But in civil affairs, 
admitting the practicability of adopting the system ın- 
augurated in America, of forming districts and employ- 
ing as local standards of time secondary meridians dis- 
tant from *Greenwich by integral numbers of hours, as 
before described, the indication of universal time in con- 
junction with local standard time becorffes a matter of 
great simplicity. Objection may be made to the system 
because of the variation, amounting to half an hour, 
which would exist, between the natural day and the clock 
time employed, at the extreme borders of the districts so 
formed, but the Greenwich time long used in Cornwall 
differs (without reckoning the effect of the equation,of 
time) twenty-three minutes from the natural time evithout 
inconvenience arising. Indeed, taken m conjunction with 
what has been done at the Washington Conferenee, the 

* . * 
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schere is, outside of the Conference, the first really scien- 
tific step that has been taken in the practical unification 
ef time throughout the*world. Whether the number of 
meridians might be, doubled is perhaps a question, but, 


e. E . 
* 5 it stands, the scheme is extremely simple. For since 


the rsnutes and seconds counted in the several districts 
are the same as the minutes and seconds of Greenwich or 
universal time, the mere addition of another hour hand to 
the clocks in common use, placed in the proper position and 
travelling with the ordinary hour hand, would enable either 
local standard time or universal time to be read off at 
pleasure from the one clock. The ordinary hour and 
minute hands might be black and the additional hour 
hand of a lighter colour, in which way sufficient dis- 
tinction would be produced. Such clocks should show 
hours from oh. to 24h. Or the conversion might be 
made in other ways. Referring to the American division 
before described, all entries might be distinguished as 
“local standard time," and a precept added to indicate 
that, to obtain universal time, 5, 6, 7, or 8 hours must 
be added, as the case may be. Or denoting the times 
as “standard times on the sth meridian west,” &c., 
the variation from universal time is at once shown. 
The reader will probably now have grasped the special 
merit of this system, the readiness with which either 
local time or universal time can be together indicated. 

It may be interesting to show how the American plan 
of division into districts defined by hourly meridians 
would work if apphed generally to the countries of the 
world. A scheme in regard to some of these countries 1s 
herewith annexed. 


Longitude from . 
Greenwich of Local time at 
Countries “meridian to be which universal 
employed for local date changes 
Great Britain, France, aud Lcd 
eat Britain, Fra a Hak 
NE E UE : \ ob... .. Midnight 
orway, Sweden, Germany, ; 
Austria, and Italy. i | Ih. east Ih. morning 
Westi Ri Turk 
"ir eor NOT NEC oe 
Western India .. .. . 5h. ,. . Sh yy 
Eastern India .. .. .. 6h. , aes 6h. y 
Western Australa — .. .. 8h. ,, . 8h ,, 
South Australia .. oe 9h. ,, See Qh. 5, 
Victoria, New South Wales : - 
and Queensland  ... a) Ioh. dp rob. Us 
New Zealand ; I2h. ,, Noon 
EM -— 8h. west 4h. evening 
astern America (Washing- 
ee es Sites “i IE MES 
In east longitude decrease, and in west longitude increase, the 


local standard time by the hours of longitude to obtain universal 
time, 


The scheme in fact resolves itself into adopting in any 
country the time of the nearest integral hourly meridian. 
Russia would become divided in some such way as 
America. In each case the minutes and seconds of local 
standard time would be similar to those of Greenwich or 
universal time, change of the hour, according to the 
precept T at the foot of the table, converting the local 
standard time at once into universal time. We are quite 
aware that a scheme of this kind can scarcely Be expected 
yet to take practical shape, but ıt seems vell to point out 


generally the direction in which with the least incon-- 


venience a satisfactory solution of the problem of counting 
universal time in conjunction with local time may be 
possibles 

The ræht hand column of the preceding table indicates, 
in regard to the universal day proposed by the Conference, 
the hour of the local civil day at which, in the several 
distric®, the universal date would change, the civil date 
‘of course changing at midnight. It will be remarked that 
in alle countrits in gast longitude as far as Australia, the 


e - . 

change of universal date (following that ef the same 
civil date) takes place'generally in the morning hours, 
before the business hourg of the civil day, the universal 
and civil dates being then in accord until civil midnight. 


In America the universal and civil dates are in accord . 


from civil midnight until towards the next évening pius 
the universal date changes (before change of the safne 
civil date). In all these case? the'echange of universal 
date occurs at an hour well away from business hours 
Only in New Zealand would there be ingonvemience, the 
change of universal date océurring at civil noon, twelve 
hours after change of the game aivil date. Knowin 
approximately the local time at which the universal da 
changes, a clock fitted with an ad@iitional hour hand in the 
way described would indicate at onge thg precise time of 
change. : 

The resolution of the Washington Conférence further 
expresses a hope that as soon as practicable astron@mical 
and nautical days may be arranged everywhere to begin 
at mean midnight, which would simplify any desired con-e 
version into the proposed universal time. Passing by the 
nautical aspect of tfe question we may remark, that astro- 
nomers as a role count their mean solar day of twenty- 
four hours from noon, commencing twelve hours later 
than the civil day of the same date, and the day is thus 
understood in all published observations and astronomical 
works  Thereis another consideration, somewhat fanciful 
perhaps, *that astronomical observations being taken 
mostly at night it seems objectionable to make a change 
of date at midnight in the middle of a series of observa- 
tions; but this carries now with it much less weight" 
since attention to solar phenomena has so increased 
observation by day. It was perhaps felt at the Con- 
ference that the lo:al civil and astronomical days should 
correspond as a matter of convenience in itself, and as 
simplifying the relation of both with the proposed uni- 
versal day, thus promoting the use of the latter as might 
become convenient, either 1n civil or scientific affairs. To 
effect such correspondence, one of the days had to be 
altered, but since any proposition to change the local civil 
date at noon could not be seriously entertained, it was 
better that the astronomer should assimilate his day with 
the civil day. Indeed it was formerly the practice in 
France to employ the astronomical day, commencing at 
midnight, in the construction of planetary and lunar 
tables. 

The proposed change in the time of commencement of 
the local astronomical dày will involve some present 
awkwardness from the Gircums#m@ that the different 
astronomical ephemerides are calculated for astronomical 
time as hitherto reckoned, in addition to which our own 
Nautical A nan wc is prepared several years in advance. 
Temporary inconversence more or less there must be, but 
the new reckoring, when fully established, will be found 
to possess some distinct advantages. As cofeerns the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich, the Astronomer-Royal 
proposes to adopt the recommendation of the Washington 
Conference by commencing on January 1 of next year to 
count the astronomical day from the nudnight preceding 
the nominal civil date, thus bringing the Greenwich astro- 
nomical day into correspondence with the Greenwich civil 
day, which is the universal day of the Conference; he 
proposes further to alter the indication of the public clock 
at the entrance gate of the Obserfatory, so that oh. of the 
clock shall also. commence with midnight : al keing 
counted from oh to 24h. The time reckoned within the 
Observatory and that shown on its external wall will then 
be in accord. So far the astronomer, ff, in addition, 
the civilian would relinquish the use of the confusing a.m. 
and p.m., and instead count the hours also from oh. to 
24h, beginning with midnight, all parties would then be 
using the same system for reckoning both days and hours 
of the day. Š 

WILLIAM ELLIS 
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THE, ILLUMINATED FOUNTAINS AT THE 
HEALTHERIES 


. 2 

OW that thé most successfud of International Exhi- 
bitions has beeh closed, we are able to give the 
al result of éhe accumulated experience that has been 
obtained in connection with the working of the illuminated 
fouptains, which rad ugiqualified admiration. Even 
on the last night we bélieve ney experiments were tricd, 
and next season these fountains are likely to be finer than 

ever. . , 

“I wonder how it is done?” This was one of the 
remarks most frequehtly heard in the dense crowd 
which nightly surroundedethe large fountain atthe Health 
Exhibition, watching the many party-coloured jets of 
water as they ros anc*fell with an ever-varying combina- 
tion of brnlhanthues. It is believed that an account of 

*the megns employed to produce these gorgeous and novel 
*effects, and of the way in which the water and hghts were 
managed, cannot fail to interest our readers. . 

The water-supply is obtained from the West Middlesex 
Water Company by means of a nine-igch main, which 1s 
connected to one of their mains in Kensingten Gore. As 
the water is paid for according to quantity used, it has 
to be measured, and m order to effect this with as little 
loss of pressure as possible, the water 1s passed through 
three eight-inch Tyley meters, which are to be seen at the 
north-west corner,of the grounds in the vicinity of the 
fountains. These meters are connected at each end 
by a four-way junction piece to the nine-inch main, 
and they were afterwards supplemented by a twelve- 
inch one on a separate branch. From the four 
meters the main passes under the water into the central 
chamber in the basin, and it there branches into three 
pipes, two of nine inches diameter, and one of six inches. 
The two nine-inch pipes go round the two sides of the 
chamber, which is twenty feet square, and are connected 
together at the opposite side, thus forming a loop round 
the chamber. Off this main are taken the supplies to 
the four Pe of jetsin the basin, and also for the jets on 
the top of the chamber, each ring having two supplies at 
opposite sides in order to equalise the pressure. The 

ird branch, which is in direct continuation of the main 
from the meters, is gradually reduced to three inches, and 
supplies the centre jet only. 

All the supplies are furnished with screw valves worked 
by hand wheels, The jets on the top of the chamber 
consist of the centre jet and four other jets placed at the 
four corners ; each of,thgse jetseis surrounded by a ring 
.of twelve small jets, and there are also four dome and 
convolvulus jets placed between the corner jets. The 
supply to the four corner-jets is controlled by a A 
valve, so that they can be rapidly ed on and off. It 
is by this means that the jumping of the centre-jet is 
produced, ghe momentum of the water flowing through 
these jets being sufficient, on. the sudden closing of the 
valve, to jerk the centre jet thirty feet higher than the 
point which it reaches from the pressure of the mains 
alone. f 

In order to hght up the various jets on the v of the 
chamber, five circular sheéts of glass two feet in diameter 
are let into the flat roof of the chamber, one under each 
jet. The pipes leading to these jets go through the roof 
close to the edge of the glass, and are-then bent over it 
and upwards again, so as to bring the jet itself exactly 
over*the centre, and it is under these panes that the 
ligħting apparatus ıs placed. This consists of a simple 
bracket lamp with rack and pinion worked by hand 
for feeding the cawbons, and a third-order holophote lens 
twenty-two inches in diameter. The carbons are placed 
at an angle of about 20° with the horizon, and the bottom 
carbon is the positive one, in order to have the crater 
turned upwards. The axis of the top carbon is also 
slightly above that of the lower one, although parallel to 
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it. The carbons are eighteen millimetres in thameter, and 
the current is about sixty amperes. The five lamps are 
connected in parallel. Each lamp,is inclosed in a case 
to protect the men from the hght. Above each holo- 
paste is placed a frame with five grooves, 1n which run five 

ames containing the different coloured glasses by which 
the various colours are produced. 

When first erected the jets were provided with glass 
bottoms, and a small lens was placed abové the holophote 
so as to concentrate the centre portion of the ray on the 
interior of the nsing column of water. It was however 


found that this arrangement considerably reduced the . 


height of the Jet, on account of the eddies produced in 
the chamber at the bottom of the jet, and also diminished 
the amount of light thrown on the spray, and it was 
therefore abandoned. 

The principle of interior lighting of a stream of water 
was apphéd to three jets from the top of the Corinthian 
columns erected on'each side of the statue of the late 
Prince Consort, and for this purpose two two-inch pipes 
were taken up each column, and connected with a cistern 
from which issue three jets, each illuminated from behind 
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by an electric lamp with twelve-millimetie carbons and 
twenty-ampere current. These lamps are in parallel arc 
on the same circuit as the large lamps in the centre 
chamber, suitable resistances being inserted. It was 
found that the two supplies provided did not allow of a 
column of water of sufficient diameter being thrown from 
each jet to prevent its being broken up by the wind, and 
as it was impossible to increase the supply while the 
Exhibition was open, these effects were rarely used. The 
current for these eleven lamps, amounting to 420 amperes, 
is generated by a compound shunt-wound Simens B, 
machine placed in the electric light shed. The armature 
of this machize is built up of copper strips with spaces 
between, and is thus especially adapted for the work it 
has to do, which at times is very severe, as, the lamps 
being hand-fed, the arc is not struck as rapidly as in an 
automatic lamp, and the machine is therefore short- 
circuited for an appreciable space of time on starting or 
relighting any lamp. The electromotive force at the 
machine is eighty-four volts. From the machine the 
current is conveyed to the small hut near the meters by 
two well-insulated cables of nineteen strands of No. f2 
copper wire, and from the hut it is distributed to the 


island lamps by an insulated cable of nineteep No. 10 wires 
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inclosed in @ lead pipe, and to the columns by two cables" apparatus on a large scale had proved the correctness of 
of seven strands of No. 12. A separate return cable runs explosions (7Soc. Roy. Soc., 


from each lamp to the hut, where it 1s connected to the 
necessary resistances, made of strip iron, and from there 
back to the dynamo through two cables of nineteen No. 
12's. There is altogether very nearly a ton of copper in 
hé various leads and branches. Besides these leads the 
centre chamber is connected to the circuit of the Sun 
light machine? so that, should any accident occur to the 
main circuit or michine, Sun lights could be substituted 
for the hand lamps. 

_ As the falling spray-cuts off the light from below when 
the jets are at their highest, a light ıs placed in the top of 
the clock tower to illumfnate the top of the jets. This 
light 1s a focus-keeping Siemens automatic lamp, and 
takes a current of fifty amperes, supphed by a small 
Crompton-Burgin machine. The lamp 1s inclosed in a 
cast-iron casing swung on trunnions, and in front of 1t 1s 
a fifth-order holophotal lens by Messrs. Siemens. - 

The various coloured glasses are fixed in frames or 
sashes arranged with counterweights, in the same way as 
an ordinary window. Some of the best effects of colour 
are also obtained by sheets of gelatine, of which a large 
number are fastened end to end, and fixed to two rollers, 
so that they can be wound fromthe one to the other, and 
thus passed through the beam of light. 

As the men in the centre chamber cannot see the 
effects they produce, it 1s necessary to direct them from 
the outside, and this is effected by an elaborate system of 
electric bells and disks, which are worked from the clock 
chamber below the last-described holophote. In this 
chamber sits Sir Francis Bolton, with a treble row of 
* pushes” in front of him, all labelled, by touc&ing any of 
which a corresponding disk or bell is worked in the 
island. There are four bells—a call bell, an “on” bell, 
an “off” bell, and a lamp bell—and two indicator boards 
with eight disks each, and one with four. One board 1s 
for the water valves, which are each painted a different 
colour, with the corresponding colour on the disk, and 
the second board for the coloured glasses over the holo- 
photes. The disks onthesmall board refer to the corner 
lamps, and by their means Sir Francis can direct any colour 
to be placed over any one of the lamps by touching the 
push corresponding to the lamp and the push marked 
with the colour which he wishes to show. The working 
of the holophote at the top of the clock 1s directed in the 
same way. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH COAL-DUST AT 
NEUNKIRCHEN IN GERMANY 


[DURING the course of the last summer the Royal 
Prussian Fire-damp Commission has carried out a 
series of experiments in the Saarbrucken mining district 
with the view of ascertaining the influence which coal- 
dust has, alone and in conjunction with fire-damp, in 
propagating explosions in mines. The apparatus ahd the 
mode of experiment were suggested by retired Bergwerks- 
director and Bergassessor Hilt, of Aix-la-Chapelle, who 
is a member of the Commission, and the results hitherto 
obtained have been of the most interesting kind. 

The expeimments are conducted at the ¿Royal Coal- 
Mine, Konig, near Neunkirchen, where there is a blower 
of fire-damp aj a depth of 131 yards below the surface. 
The quantity of fire-damp given off by this blower amounts 
to about 09 cubic foot per minute, consisting of S6 per 
cent. of light carboretied hy droren mixed with air, &c. It 
has beén in existence for the last two years. The fire- 
damp is brought a distance of 1200 yards in pipes, and 
Ru in a small gasometer whose capacity is 176 cubic 

et. 

Dr? Ad. Gurlt of Bonn lately called my attention to the 
fact that over two hundred experiments made with this 
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my theory of great eollie 
vol xxiv. p. 354, &c.), aud at the same gme suggested 
that a visit to Neunkiréhen would be of interest. 
Accordingly I proceeded to tie scene of the expgri- 
ments on October 25, accompanied by Me. Wm. Thomas 
Lewis, one of the members of the Royal Commision 


` 


on Accidents in Mines, and wesvere met there bẹ Dr. . 


Gurlt, who had travelled,from Bonn for the purpose, and 
by Herren Prietze, Nasse, Margraf, and Kreuser, directors 
and assistant-directors of Konig Grube and other Royal 
mines of the neighbourhood. Herr Margraf, under whose 
superintendence all the experiments are and have been 
made, has most kindly furnished me with a detailed 
description of the apparatus and of the experiments wit- 
nessed by Mr. Lewis and myself, ad * am glad to avail 
myself of, and shall endeavour to reproduce, his account, 
as nearly as may be, allowance being made for ghe diffi. 
culties of exact translation. $ . 

The experiments are made in a horizontal wooden 
gallery 167 feet long, closed at one end, and having a 
horizontal branch gallery 33 feet long standing out at 
right anglesete it at a distance of 93 feet from its closed 
end. Both the main gallery and the branch consist of 
elliptical rings of double T-iron lined internally with 
planks 1 6 inch thick, which abut closely together and are 
grooved and feather-jointed len ise. The greater 
axis of the ellipse stands vertically, and 1s about 5 feet 
7 inches long; the lesser axis is 3 feet rr inches 
long. The main and branch gallenes are both em- 
bedded in the pit-heap to such a depth that the rubbish 
1s level with their top on one side and reaches to three- 
quarters of their height on the other side. Mong the 
exposed part of the latter sıde there ıs a row of windows, 
thirty-two, ın the main gallery, and three in the branch 
gallery, sıtuated somewhat more than a yard apart. 
They are formed of sheets of glass about § inch thick set 
in cast-iron frames. There are also a number of openings 
in the top of the main gallery, one of which, near the 
closed end, is an ordinary man-hole, which can be closed 
by a man-hole door like that of a boiler, and serves 
as a means of ingress and egress. The others are 
circular, about 9 inches in diameter, and are lightly closed 
with wooden plugs attached to chains, which act as safety 
valves. All thee openings assist in the removal of after- 
damp after an explosion. 

The closed end of the maig gallery is sunk about 
3 feet 9 inches into a block of masonry whose djmen- 
sions are 12 feet 4 inches logg,eg feet 9 inches wide, 
and 13 feet high. Seven cast-iron cannon, with a bore 
similar to that of a shot-hole in hard: ground, are built 
into the block in the position shown im the figure 
opposite, so that their mouths are flush with the face. 

There are two holes near the top, two near the bottom, 
and three in the middle, grouped symmetiicallyin relation 
to the two axes of the ellipse. The middle hole is 37 
inches deep by 1 57 inch in diameter; the others are 314 
inches deep by 1:37 inch in diameter. The axes of the 
two upper and of the two lower holes are placed in such a 
position that they form the angles of a four-sided regular 
prism whose apex 1s situated in the axis of the main 
gallery at a distance of 1674 feet from the face. The axes 
of the three middle holes constitute a bundle of rays which 
meet at the same point as the last. Wooden hoops pro- 
jecting inwards from the sides are placed at various dis- 
tances apart in the main gallery within the first 694 feet 
from the face. By fastening cloth diaphragms to these 
hoops, compartments of various capacity can be formed, 
that of the first next the face being 70$ cubic feet. 

The shots are fired electrically with Abegg's fuses by 
means of an exploder made by Mahler and Eschenbacher 
of Vienna. The charge, which consists of 230 grammes, 
or about half a pound, of powder, occupies à ns of 
8 64 inches in the central hole, leaving room for rather 
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over 28 inches of stemming, andi inches in the otfer 
hofes, leaving about 20 inches fer stemming. 

The coaj-dust is strewn upon the floor of the gallery 
‘from the facetowards the open end m a layer of about 
I'17 inch thicx imfhediately before firing the shots. The 
weight of dest in each ten yards of length is about thirty 
pounds. It has been found in practice that, notwith- 

nding the upw: direction of their axes, the shots 

enext the floor produce the greatest disturbance of the 
coal-dust and give nse to longer coal-dust flames than 
any of the others. A * 
In all the expenments witnessed by Mr. Lewis and 
emyself, one s&g£-Aóte cnly*namely, one of the two next 
the floor, was chargedeand fired. The charge consisted 
of 230 grammes of blasting-powder each time, and the 
tamping was famw? clay. Both ends of the branch gal- 


oe closed with a double board brattice 1°96 inch 
1 


e In the first experiment neither coal-dust nor fire-damp | itself, and shows a 
was employed, and the flame of the shot was seen | duced flame of a 


through the windows to be a little over 13 feet long. 


























In the second experiment a length of 65 feet of the 
floor of the main gallery was strewn with coal-dust from 
Camphausen Colliery in the Saarkrucken mining district. 


Tbe shot gave nse to a loud detonation, and the resulting 
flame filed the gallery to a distance of 884 feet. When 
the thick black after-damp had been drawn off by means 
of two of Korting’s exhausters, placed over two of the 
safety-holes and worked with compressed air, it was found 
that the inner brattice of the branch gallery had been 
bro’:en, and small globules of coke were observed lying 
on the surface of the remaining coal-dust. 

In the third experiment a length of 130 feet of the floor 
of the main gallery was strewn with coal-dust from Pluto 
Mine in Westphalia. e When the shot was fired, the flame 

versed the whole length of the gallery with great 
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ments, some of which were thrown to a*distance of 115 ,* 
feet. The flame was also seen to emerge from the branch , 


gallery to a distance of severgl yards. The coal-dust 
remaining on the floor after the explosion was cover&d 
with a sooty film, in which coke globules were founge 
embedded. 


The brattice at both ends of the branch galléty*was , « « 


now replaced, and the floor of the main gallery swept . 
clean as usual. In the fourth and last expenment coal-e 
dust from Pluto Mine was strewn on the floor for a 

distance of 65 feet from the face. A diaphragm of 

prepared canvas was fastened in the gallery at the point 

where the space inclosed between itself and the face 

amounts to 705 cubic feet. 


A volume of 35j cubic feet of fire-damp was intro- , 


duced into this space, and complete diffusion was effected 
by beating the air with cloths, The mixture of fire-damp 
and air thus obtained ıs not inflammable or explosive by 
oF of only 14& inch high on the re- 
ety-lamp. The firing of the shot 
roduced a flame 190 feet long, accompanied by a report 
ike a thunder-clap. The inner brattice of the branch 
gallery was broken, and drawn several yards into the 
main gallery, but the outer one remained intact. 

Some idea of the great force of the two last explosions 
may be gathered fiom the following facts :—An ordinary 
mine railway, beginning on a level with the floor of the 
main gallery, extends away from its open end in the 
direction of its length, and ascending at an angle of 4°. An 
ordinary mine waggon, loaded with iron so as to weigh 
altogether 15$ cwt , was standing on the rails at the mouth 
of the main gallery when the shots were fired. When the 
third Shot was fired, it was driven up along the rails to a 
distance of 23 feet, and when the fourth shot was fired, it 
was literally hurled along the railway by the force of the 
explosion to a distance of 524 feet, being driven off the 
rails and running on the ground for the last six feet. The 
boards constituting the end of this waggon next the gallery 
were broken, but not torn off. A small beam 4 inches 
square, bolted across the rails at -the mouth of the 
gallery, so as to form a stop for the waggon, was torn 
from the bolts which held it, and sent flying after the 
train. Lastly, a shower of stones and debris was raised 
by the blast which swept out of the mouth of the gallery, 
and some of the pieces carried upwards of 100 feet. 

The foregoing facts appear to me to be well worthy of the 
attention of all who have any interest in the prevention of 
explosions in mines. W. GALLOWAY 





FLOWERS OUT OF SEASON 


THE untimely flowering of trees and shrubs, like the ` 


occurrence of the extraordinary gooseberry, is a 
subyect which crops up at such regular intervals as almost 
to belie the epithet applied to it. Nevertheless, the very 
frequency of the comment is an indication that the matter 
is ill understood. 

The ordinary time-rate for the production of new cells, 
new leaves, new flowers, and so on, varies as we see within 
wide limits. Equally obviously those limitations are ım- 
posed by the conjoint effects of inhentance and of external 
conditions, such as climate or food, or both. An annual 
plant rushes through its life in hot haste as it were: save 
and except in the seeds of such plants there is compara- 
tively Tittle building up or maturing ofenew tissues to be 


velocity, and came out at the open end to a distance of | done, and proportionately still less stores of potential food 


16 feet, being thus altogether 183 feet long Notwith- 
standing the entire absence of fire-damp, this was a true 
explosion of thë most violent kind, and the clouds of after- 
damp which streamed from every opening darkened the 
air in the neighbourhood of the gallery for two or three 
minutes The brattice at the inner end of the branch 
gallery had not been replaced before this experiment, 
and the one at its outer end was broken into small frag- 


to be accumulated. If, on the one hand, the requirements 
of such plants are less than in the case off perennials, 
their exigencies are, on the other hand, moge pressing. 
What they take from the soil, or atmosphere, what cove 
they derive from solar light and heat, must be got quickly or 
not at all. One illustration of this is afforded by the patiaty 
of annual species in the A1ctic ene or at agh altitudes. 
Neither heat nor light is absolutely deficient in such situa- 
e e e 
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e. 
e. tions, but the length of time during which they are avail- 


* able is*oo short to allow annuals to profit by a sufficiently 


* large aggregate to enable them to mature their seeds. 


Before they can accomplish their purpose, they are over- 


e taken by frost and their activity is put a sop to. The 
e 


ergy of perennials, it is true, may be checked ın the 
same ntanner, but they have been enabled, before the evil 


° * day arrived, to lay up stores of nutriment available for use 


when the increasing heat and light of the following year 
shall once more quicken their activity. The work to be 
done is spread over two or more seasons instead of 
one, and the chances of success are thus correspond- 
ingly enhanced. But if we suppose the conditions 
to be uniformly and corftinuously favourable, the 
abrupt cessation of owth will no longer be 
manifest, the annual will cease to be an annual, the 
perennial ‘will not die down in winter, the growing points 
of the buds will not incase themselves in scales, vegetation 
will be continuous. Such halcyon conditions find their 
nearest realisation in moist equatorial climates like that 
of the Malay peninsula and adjacent islands. But even 
there the realisation is not perfect. Something happens to 
disturb the balance; and even if the conditions are 
generally uniform there is always the idiosyncrasy of 
individual plants to forma disturbing factor. Agam, such 
conditions, though favourable to the continuance of 
vegetation, are less propitious to the establishment of 
fructification. The formation of stem, leaf, flower, even 
of fruit, is one thing, the maturation of the seed and of 
the embryo-plant within it is another; and the conditions 
propitious to either are correspondingly different. The 
ripe seed makes in proportion larger demands on the 
plastic matters formed as a result of metabolism, ami has 
almost invariably the same composition according to its 
species, but this cannot be said with equal truth of any 
other part of the plant. 

Again, the conditions for growth, that is, mere increase 
in bulk, are different, ın degree at least, from those which 
favour progressive development or metamorphosis. 
Speaking in general terms, it may be said that vegetation 
approaches its end where ‘fructification shows signs of 
commencement. There is indeed no fixed line of denar: 
cation to be drawn, but while morphologically there are 
gradatons and intermediate forms, physiologically there 
are also transitions, and periods of instability. It is easy 
to understand how this happens, and how it is the diver- 
gences are not greater. ese matters indeed partake so 
much of the nature of truisms, that some apology might 
almost be needed for insisting on them, were it not that 
they are absolutely essential for the due comprehension of 
the phenomena of untimely blooming. 

It is also desirable to draw attention to the fact that there 
is naturally a wide range in the period during which vital 
activity manifests itself even in individuals of the same 
species, and as these individuals vary in colour, stature, &c., 
even when derived from the same stock, so others may 
vary in their “ time-rates." This 1s specially noticeable in 
the case of the horse-chestnut, and is perhaps more often 
manifest in the form of precocious development in spring 
than in that of tardy growth ın autumn. In most cases 
the plant has to attain a certain age before it produces 
flowers, but occasionally we find individuals so precocious 
that they are scarce out of the seed before they burst into 
flower. A cocoa-nut has thus been seen in flower while 
the husk of the frujt was still attached toit. Gardeners, 
according to their requirements, have freely availed them- 
selves of these individual differences by selecting for per- 
petuation late or early varieties. The whole subject of 
the “chronbmetry of life,” it may here be mentioned, 
formed the text of a valuable lecture by Sir James Paget, 
atthe Royal Institution, many years ago. 

Cases of unseasonable blossoming may be ranged under 
three head$, according as growth and development are: 
(1) prolonged beyond the ordinary time ; (2) premature or 
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mZhifested aforetime ; $3) renewed after a short interval 

of arrest. Categories (2) and (3) differ in detail rAther than 

in essence, as will be explained, further on. . . 
Taking the cases of corfinuous or prolónged growth 


first, itis easy to see that many of tfem are due to a, 


continuance of favourable conditions. A long spell of 
summer without excessive heat or drought will insure # 
longer period of blooming ; flowerewill gicceed to flower sos 


longasthe weather andthe ngtural changes in the tissues e 


of the plant, according to age, are held in abeyance. How 
small are the exigencigs of some plants-in fhese matters 
may be illustrated by the fact that there are few days in the 
year when a daisy or a white deadh 
found in bloom, at least in the soutkern half of England. 
It ıs necessary, however, to introduce some qualification, 
because one has only to look into ofiws farden to see 
that in spite of apparently favourable condi#ions many 
plants are not to be induced to continue bloomjng. 


Although in duration perennial, in the matter of flower- e 


ing they behave as annuals. Something in their 
organisation forbids the prolongation of the blooming 
penod. That this ig so is at least rendered highly 
probable by the eireumstance that the same reticence is 
exhibited under cultivation. As an illustration of an oppo- 
site character, may be mentioned the prolongation of the 
blooming period even under relatively adverse circum- 
stances which has been brought about by,the art and selec- 
tion exercised by the gardener. Take roses, for instance 
only one of many that might be cited. Our fathers had 
to be content with what we now call summer roses, roses 
of great beauty and exquisite fragrance, but which they 
must have wept to see “haste away so soon.” Now- 
adays, the'case is very different, there 1s a whole legion of 
so-called “hybrid perpetuals ” marked in the catalogues of 
the nurserymen as H.P. By their agency a second crop 
of roses is assured, while some vil continue in favour- 
able seasons to expand their blooms in succession up to 
Christmas. This prolongation of the flowering season has 
been brought about by combining by means of hybridisa- 
tion the robust qualities of European roses with the 
continuous blooming tendencies of the Indian rose, 
Many varieties of ; the common laburnum, the 
Wistaria, Weigela, the hybrid Berberis stenophylla, 
some rhododendrons, currants (Ades), exhibit this 
phenomenon, the flowers being produced on the ends of 
more or less prolonged shoots, as strawbernes under like 
circumstances produce their fowers en the ends of the 
“runners” of the year. . r 
The premature development of fipwgys 1n autumn has 
a better title to be called unseasonable, because the 
phenomenon is really due to the unfolding of flowers 
which, under ordinary circumstances, would remain 
passive till the following spring. There is not, as m the 
former case, a new formation or a continuous growth, 
but merely what the Fiench appropriately call /feytazsors 
anticipée. And here for a moment it may be allowable to 
call attention to an essay of Linnaeus entitled Prolepsis 
Plantarum, little read nowadays, although based on facts, 
and containing much that is still worthy of consideration. 
For him a flower was a shoot with lateral outgrowths, a 
morphological conception that woufd still satisfy a German 
transcendentalist. But, further, this shoot and its out- 
growths were supposed to represent the outcome of six 
ordinary years’ work contracted iato one. A flower 
was, according to this theory, a shootin which the 
differenhation of parts instead of being spread over si 
years was hurried on and completed within one season. 
For Linnzus leaves represented the work of one year, 
bracts that of the following one, sepals of the third, petals 
of the fourth, stamens of the fifth, and the pistil that of 
the sixth year. It is not necessary to discuss the mor- 
phological aspects of this theory, but ıt ıs relevant to our 
resent purpose because it emphasises the relation of 
feat hot to flower—a relation enunciated about the same 
. 
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time, and ipdependently one of th other, by Wolf and 
by Linnzeus, and thirty years before Goethe propounded 
aesimilar notiop. Moreover, it brings into prominence 
not only the morphological relation of shoot and flower, 
but one manner in which the time of production of the 
Shoot and of the flower respectively may be varied, a 
sufject having an immediate bearing on the question of 
uaseasonable flowering. I& says Linnzeus (Prolepsis, § iti.), 
#a shrub which has been grown in a pot, and has borne 
flower and fruit every year, be transferred to richer soil 
in a hot-house, it will produee for many years numerous 
leafy shoots, but no fpuit. From which it may be inferred 
fhat the leaves are producedtrom the same source whence 
the flowers previously sPrang, and so in turn what now 
tends to form leaves would, by this agency of Nature, be 
converted into ffow@rifthe same tree were again placed in 
a pot so as t& confine the roots ; hence gardeners desirous 
of obsaining a more plentiful crop of strawberries, cut the 
fine roots of the plants ın spring before they transplant 
them, in the hope that they will produce more abundant 
flowers and fruit." Here we see the same principle laid 
down as that upon which gardenerssact when they wish 
to secure flower and fruit by cutting off the supplies, 
and thus making the plant, to a greater degree, de- 
pendent on the elaborated reserve stored up in their 
tissues. This is effected by growing plants in small pots, 
root-pruning, transplanting, ringing, and other processes, 
all of which tend to diminish root-absérption, and by dis- 
turbing the balance between it and other processes, to 
check vegetation, and in so far to promote the formation 
of flower. Charles Martins relates the production on a 
very large scale of inflorescence on the Agave, in 
Algeria, as the direct consequence of the excision 
of the leaf-buds by a troop jof French cavalry, who 
hacked the plants with their sabres as they passed, 
and thus, by preventing or checking growth in one 
direction, stimulated it in another. In like manner I 
have seen flowers produced on the “ suckers” of Az/anthus 
glandulosa when the plant was quite young, on the roots 
of Pyrus japonica, and on a suckér of Agave, as the result 
of injury, probably in all, certainly 1n some, of the instances. 

The frequent production of flowers out of season on 
newly transplanted trees is accounted for in like manner. 
But many trees are flowering this autumn which have 
not been slashed with sabres nor moved by more peaceful 
weapons. Cne such tree, a horse-chestnut, T lately 
(September) saw, in gvhich one limb, and one only, was 
full of young leaves and flowers, while the remaining 
limbs were fast losmgg¢heir fohage. The reason for this 
partial production of bloom I was not able to divine ; 
possibly it may have had some relation to injury to a 
certain portion of the root-system ın more or less direct 
connection with the particular branch, but I have no 
evidence to offer in support of such a guess. 

In speaking previously of one modification of unsea- 
sonable flowering y pex on activity protracted beyond 
the customary period, 1t was Tenbonel that the flower 
was in such instances developed at the ends of long 
slender shoots formed during the course of the summer 
In such cases the shoot, ends in a flower-bud instead of 
a leaf-bud as is usually the case. The conditions are no 
longer favourable for the extension of the shoot, and the 
energy of growth 1s diverted to the production of flower. 
But in the laburnunf, in many fruit-trees, such as the 
agple and pear, the fruits are normally borne on short 
4hick branches called by the gardeners “spurs.” These 
are very interesting physiologically, as possessing inter- 
mediate trarfsitional characteristics, such as those before 
alluded to, between vegetation and seed-production. 
In form, these spurs are short and thick, with very narrow 
interspaces between the leaves, and they bear a cluster of 
buds which ultimately all develop into flowers, or in 
which the central and terminal one 1s a leaf-bud. Inter- 
nally these spurs are soft and spongy, with a great prepon- 
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derance of cellular over fibro-vascular or woedy tissue, The 
celis are moreover filled with starch. We have evidently 
here got to do with store-places, analogous to that fur- 
nished by the tuber of the potato and other formations, im 
which food, or matter capable of conversion intó food, is, 


stored up for future use at the growing points ; in this i 


case for the formation of fruit. Flowers aie occasióndily 
posue on these spurs out of due season; the fhower- 


ud destined for a following season burstt into activity this , 


year, affording an instance of a true ffeurazson anticipée ; 
but more often, according to my observations, when an 
untimely flower is produced (especially in the apple), it is 
from the development of a flower in the central bud of the 
spur, which is usually a leaf-bifd as above stated. In such 
a case, then, we have not only an alteration in the character 
of the bud, but a change in the period of its expansion. A 
converse illustration to that just given 1s afforded by a 
case recorded by Mr. Berkeley, in which a bud of a 
walnut, which in the ordinary course of things should have, 
produced a female inflorescence in the following spring, 
was developed in the autumn as a leafy shoot. 

Renewal of growth after temporary arrest, “ recru- 
descence" asit is sometimes called, occurs normally in the 
pine-apple, Eucomis, Metrosideros, and other plants. 
Abnormally, I have met with it in Cytisus nigricans, the 
common wallflower, CEnothera, and many others. It 
hardly differs from the first category mentioned ın this 
note except 1n the fact that the new growth is the direct 
continuation of the old and not an entirely new lateral 
formation. It differs from the terminal bud of a “ spur, 
in that the latter is normal as to position even if - 
developed out of season, whereas in the class of cases . 
now under consideration the activity of the growing point, 
which usually ceases with the development of the las 
flower, 1s exceptionally continued. : 

One other circumstance deserves mention, and that is 
the rarity with which true fruit, or at least ripe seed, is 
produced as a result of these untimely flowers. Some- 
times, of course, ripe seed is produced ; a plum 1s before 
me as I write the seed of which ıs as perfect, to all 
appearance, as that of the first crop could have been. 
But in the majority of the pears and apples which come 
under one's notice at this unseasonable period, the fruit is 
there (in the popular sense), but the core, which 1s in a , 
botanical sense the true fruit, is absent, or, if present, the 
seeds 1t contains are usually abortive. Botanical readers 
will readily see the morphological reason why, and phy- 
siologists will recognise that in such cases the deviation 
from the ordinary course is not so great as it appears 
upon the surface, and the action of the “enyironment” 
is not so potent as it appears to be at first sight. . 

To sum up: these cases of unseasonable flowerin 
appear to be due either to continuous growth an 
development, to renewal of growth after a longer 
or shorter period of arrest, or to the development 
of a flower-bud in the place of a leaf-bud. What pro- 
duces these changes? To this no more precise answer 
can be given than has already been alforded. The 
absolute nature of the change, structurally and morpho- 
logically, depends upon the nature of the inducing causes, 
and varies accordingly ; the degree of change may 
depend simply on the increased or prolonged intensity of 
action ofethe same causes which promote natural growth. 

MAXWELL T. MASTERS 
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NOTES 
Tue Washington Prime Meridian Conference closed on 
November 1. Protocols were approved, which w]ll be made 
the basis of an international convention, fixung Greenwich as the 
pnme meridian. ` 
MANCHESTER is determined to have the British Association 
in 1886, and its invitation will almost certainly be accepted. 
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THERE is no tfith in the statement which is being repeated so 
often that Baron Noidenskjold intends to lead an expedition 
into the Antarctic regions. e 


"Ix a letter from the Sagastyr Meteorological Station on the 
"Lena, dated March 20, and appearing in the last issue of the 


e o a s%tiz, M. Yurgens informs the Russian Geographical Society 


that twenty-six years ago a mammoth was discovered m the delta 
. * of the Lena, twenty-three miles from the station. Its head and 
tusks had already been taken away by a Russian merchant at the 
time of the discovery of the body, and the Yakuts of the neigh- 
bouring settlement have taken a leg, several 1ibs “for making 
spoons, as also parts of its skinefor straps, and fat for painting 
their sledges The body is lying on the right side in the lower 
* part of a ciag of alluvial deposits thirty feet high. The interior 
is said to be quite safe. Dr. Bunge went to the place pointed 
out by the Yakuts, and undertook regular excavations for a 
distance of 350 feet, the expedition not being sure that the Yakuts 
have shown the right place: they consider it a sm to take from 
. the eaith what it does not give itself. The work is very hard, 
the excavations being made in a frozen mass of snow, ‘as hard 
as sugar," M. Yurgens says. While the work was at a lull, 
news was received of another mammoth’s body discovered only 
six years ago on the Moloda River, left bank tributary of the 
Lena, joining it thirty-five miles above Siktyakh, which has 
remained still untouched. If the news is confimed, M. Yurgens 
will make an excursion to discover it. 


IN a subsequent letter, dated April 16, M. Yurgens writes 
that M. Eigner has made magnetic measurements to the east 
of the station as far as Ust-Yansk. Full measuremefits were 
made at ten places, notwithstanding frosts of — 30° to — 40° C. 
Mr. Yurgens will make the same measurements to the west of 
the station. Preparations are already made for the return 
journey. Several magnetic instruments had to be packed at 
the end of April and sent on sledges to Bulun. M. Eigner 
proposed to leave the station at the same time, while MM. 
Bunge and Yurgens intended to stay at Sagastyr until June 15. 


THE following papers were entered to be read, Science states, at 
the Newport meeting of the National Academy of Sciences, Oct. 
“14 to 16:—On the columella auris of the Pelycosauria, E. D. 
Cope ; the brain of Asellus and the eyeless form of Cecidotea, A. 
S. Packard; on the theory of atomic volumes, Wolcott Gibbs ; 
on the complex inorganic acids, Wolcott Gibbs; notice of Muy- 
bridge's expeiiments on the motions of animals by instantaneous 
Photography, Fairman Rogers; notice of Grant's difference- 
engine, Fairman Rogers; on the thinolite of Lake Lahontan, 
E. S. Dana; on the Mesozoic coals of the North-West, R. 
Pumpelly; on the work of the Noithern Tians-Continental 
Survey, R. Pumpelly; the grasses mechanically inymious to 
live-stock, William H. Brewe ; on giavitation survey, C. S. 
Peirce ; on minimum differences of sensibility, C. S. Peirce and J. 
Jastrow ; researches on Ptolemy’s star-catalogue, C. H. F, Peters; 
on the operations of the U.S. Geological Survey, J. W. Powell ; 
the motion of Hyperion, Asaph Hall; remarks on the civilisa- 
tion of the native peoples of America, E. B. Tylor; some 
results of the exploration of the deep sea beneath the Gulf 
Stream by the U.S. Fish Commission steamer A/datrass during 
the past summer, A. E. Verrill ; recent progress in explosives, 
H. L. Abbot; on af experimental composite photogiaph of the 
members of the Academy, R Pumpelly; report on mendian 
wotk at Carlsruhe, W. Valentiner ; on the algebra of logic, C. 
S. Peirce. * 


* 

THE meeting of the Cambridge Philosophical Society next 
Monday at 3 p.m. will be marked by the number and import- 
ance of th®biplogical papers communicated. One will be by a 
lady, Miss F. Eves, Lecturer at Newnham College, on some 
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eXperiments on the livef ferment. Mr. W. F. R. Weldon, will 
contribute a paper on the fupra-ienal bodies, on which he has 
previously made valuable contributions. The ymfrkable recefit 
development of the study of vegetable morphology and physio- 
logy under Dr. Vines will be further evidenced Dy Mr. Waltef 
Gardiner's paper on the supposed presence of protoplasm in We 
intercellular spaces, and Mr. J. R. Green's, on a proteid oc 
ring in plants. Prof. Michael Foster is the new President of 
the Society ; Mr. Trotter, Mr. Glazebrook, and Dr. Vines are 
the Secretaries ; and Prof. Cayley, Prof. Matalister, and Mr. 
Glaisher are the new Members of Council, 


THE Statistical Society has issued ip one Handsome quarto hd 
Catalogue of their most useful collection of books. The Cata- 
logue has been compiled with great care,*and €n a simple and 
intelligible plan. The library is deemed to be aeclass libiary, 
and no classification therefore is attempted, the books pemg 
arranged in alphabetical order, with reference to sige, undes 
their authors’ names or otherwise, as described in the preface. 
Secondly, their are no ** Gnd. entrizs,” i.e. each entry, including 
cross-references, gue @ufficient particulars, including size, to 
enable any person to recognise the book he 1s looking for, if 
there, and at the same time indicate to the attendant, without 
further reference to the Catalogue, where the book is to be 
found. Such features are a great comfoit tg the student. 


MicHiGAR, like most other States, is going’ in for economic 
entomology. We have ieceived a pamphlet of 31 pages on 
Injurious Insects, emanating from the Entomological Laboratory 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, in which Prof. A. J. Cook 
and Mr. Clarence M. Weed are the principal wiiters. Several 
of the usual American pests are noticed, and some are figured. 
We are sorry to say the figures are original, for although the 
practice of bonowing ¢/t-Ads has extended in the States to a 
degree that is almost nauseating, the 1esults are usually satis- 
factory, and had the practice been followed in this instance it 
would have been to the advantage of this Michigan College. 
Probably for the first time in America the ubiquitous è Painted 
Lady" (Vanessa cardui) is stigmatised as *"'injurious" ; it 1s 
accused of devourmg hollyhock, centaurea, and borage. The 
same insect 1n Europe, a few years ago, was driven to extremes 
in order to find anything that would agree with it, and nearly 
caused a panic with the worshippers of ‘‘absinthe,” by destroy- 
ing the wormwood crop in the Canton pf Neufchátel (Switzer- 
land). There are some very useful and suggestive statistics @y 
Mr. Weed) on the food relatiofis of birds, @fogs, and toads (the 
paper being a ‘‘ Thesis for the degree of Master of Science”). 
The first part deals with the food of young buds, in which the 
American rebin (a thrush, and not to be confounded with our 
redbreast) figures largely,*as do also the **blue bird " and otheis. 
Lepidopterous larvee are the main food, but apologies have to be 
made (especially in the case of the blue-bird) for the number of 
spiders destroyed. In the case of young ‘‘robins” the mol- 
luscous element is small; probably it would be equally small in 
this country with regard to young thrushes or blackbirds, their 
beaks not bemg sufficiently strong to eyable them to do the shell- 
breaking. The statistics with regaid to frogs and toads do not * 
appeai to be of impoitance one way or the other. Frogs and 
toads destioy insects (or ‘‘ Arthropods” in the broad sense), but. 
we fancy the particular food depends upon the conditions mader 
which the individual Batiachian finds itself. 


WE have much pleasure in calling attention to the i issue, from. 
the Breslau house of Eduard Trewendt, of four* new numbers 
of that comprehensive work, the “ Encyclopædia of Natural 
Sciences ”—the 38th number of the first, and the 23rd to the 
25th numbers of the second division. The 38th number of the 
first division brings the ''Ductionary of Zoology, Anthio- 

; Pology, and Ethnology” as far as Gewohnung (Habitua- 
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tion), and we need only refer in particylar to the history of 
arth opplogy, 
and Amphibia, the writers of which “occupy the front rank 
in their respedtiva departments* The: map of the “ Zoo- 
logical Regions,” appended to Reichenow’s interesting article 
on*he ‘Geographical Distribution of Animals,” will be much 
appreciated. The new numbers of the sevond division contain 
a coptinuation of pagans bie e‘ Alphabetical Manual of Che- 
mistry,” with which might close two goodly volumes of this 
wok. As physical chemistiy has found an excellent repre- 
sentative in Prof. ÜcEjhard Wiedemann, so 1s also industrial 
chemistry set forth by gen of jhe first ability, whose con- 
tributions here will *be prized by a wide circle: “Chlorine,” 
by Prof. Heumann (with numerous woodcuts), ‘‘Chinoline,” 
by Dr. L. Berend-Kie| end ‘“‘Cyanic Compounds,” by Prof. 
Jacobsen. Nor jnust we omit mentioning the '* History of 
Chemisty ” (in No. 23), written for the ‘‘ Alphabetical Manual 
of Chemistry” by Prof. G. Hoffmann of Kiel. The '' Alpha- 
betical Manual of Mineralogy, Geology, and Palaeontology,” 
continued with No. 24 of the second division, has now advanced 
to the end of the article ** Krystallgestalter9 und Krystallogra- 
phie” (Crystal Formations and Crystallography), "which, along 
with the preceding article on ‘‘ Crystals,” by Prof. Kenngott, 
furnishes a very handsome contribution to the work in question, 
both articles being, morepver, very copiously illustrated. Finallf, 
we have to announce {hat there will next appear a new botanical 
number which, among other things, will contam the beginning 
of a treatise on ‘‘ Schleimpilze," by Dr. W. Zopf. 

» 


Some 154 prehistoric tombs near Santa Lucia by Tolmein, 
(Gorizia), hive been lately examined by Di. Marchesetti, the 
director of the Trieste Museum. Their contents were conveyed 
to Trieste; the excavations will be continued tat the instance 
of the Adriatic Natural History Society, for a peiiod of about 
two years. During last year Dr. Marchesett: examined another 
burial-ground, viz. that of Vermo, near Mitterburg (Istria), 
which belongs to quite another period. 


Mr. T. MELLARD READE, C.E., F.G.S., in his presidential 
address to the Liverpool Geological Society this session, '' On 
the Denudation of the Two Americas,” showed that 150,000,000 
tons of matter in solution are annually poured into the Gulf of 
Mexico by the River Mississippi; this, it was estimated, would 
reduce the time for the denudation of one foot of land over the 
whole basin—which time Mas hitherjo been calculated solely 
from the matter in suspegsigp—fromer foot in 6090 yems to 
Y foot in 4500 years, Similar calculations were applied to the 
La Plata, the Amazons, and the St.-Lawience, Mr. Reade 
arriving at the result that au average of 100 tons per square mile 
per annum are iemoved from the whole American continent. 
This agrees with 1esults he previously arrived at for Europe, 
fr m which 1t ‘was inferred that the whole of the land draming 
into the Atlantic Ocean from America, Africa, Europe, and Asia 
contributes matter in solution which if reduced to rock at 2 tons 
to the cubic yard would equal 1 cubic mile every six years. 


For several years the Directer of Telegraphs at Haugesund 
(Norway), Herr A. Reitan, has been making experiments foi the 
purpose of solving the problem whether fish seek places in the sea 
which are artificially illuminated. In order, however, to make 
experiments on a larger scale than hitherto, and if possible to 
demonsfiate the value of such illuminations at great fisheries, 
he haf received some specially-constructed electric lamps from 
Brussels, with which he will continue his experiments during the 
autumn. * 


THE Natural History Society of Rhineland and Westphalia 
held their autumn meeting at Bonn, Among the papers read 
we note those on the forest vegetation of the extreme north- 


d our knowledge of the Mollusca, Reptilia, ' 


. 
western portion of the Himalayas, by Dr. Biandjs and on the 
present state of the Phylloxera question in the Rhenish vineyatds, 
by Prof. Bortkau. i 


e 
AT Schrems (Lowe: Austria) a violent shock of earthquake 
was felt on the night of October 8-9 at ten minutes past mid- 
night. It was preceded by a subterranean rolling noise, lasing» 
several minutes. The phenomenon was also observed at Zwettl 
and at Gmund. e 


THe glaciers in the Dachstein Mountains have again diminished 
considerably at their lower extremities. — Prof. Simony has 
recently taken a large number of photographs of the summut of 
the Hohe Dachstein, of the Gosau eGlacier, and the Karls ice- 
field, in order to execute future measurements, The surface of 
the lowest layers of the Karls ice-field has sunk between 2'5 
and 3'2 metres since last year, and the lower end of the Gosau 
Glacier has receded more than twice that amount. Since about 
1849 this glacier has receded more than 600 metres. 7 


WE have repeatedly referred to Hayek’s ** Grosser Handatlas 
der Naturgeschichte" (published by Moritz Perles, Vienna), 
which has now reached its completion. 


Tue death is announced of Prof, Eugenio Balbi, Professor of 
Geography at Pavia University, & son of the celebrated geo- 
grapher, Adriano Balbi. Born at Florence on February 6, 1812, 
he died at Pavia on October 18 last. 


THE Natural History Museum, established by the Committee 
of the International African Society at Brussels, grows in extent 
daily. The most recent additions are the skeletons of a chim- 
panzee, a gdtilla, a crocodile, and a sea-cow. The Directo: of 
the Karema Station on Lake Tanganyika has forwarded a large 
collection of birds. 


tt A NORWEGIAN” writes to point out two errois in Mr. Mattieu 
Williams's note on the noithernmost promontory in Norway. 
“ To call the Knivskjeerodde a ‘low glaciated tongue of rock’ 18 
hardly correct. The ridge 1s a couple of hundred feet high at 
least. I have before me a photograph of the cape, taken last 
summer by Dr. Sophus Tromholt, and which will shoitly be 
placed before the public. The elevation is very considerable, 
Mr. Williams further states that there are magnificent capes 
abounding around the Noith Cape; others are above 1000 feet. 
This is incorrect. The highest mountam on the coast of Arctic 
Norway is the North Cape, viz. 974 feet. A belief has for 
many years prevailed ın Norway that Knivskjaiodden jutted 
futher into the ocean than the North Cape, but it has only 
been proved this summer.” 


THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include two Rhesus Monkeys (Macacus rhesus) from 
India, presented respectively by Mr. Richard Armytage and 
Mrs. E. A. Russell ; a Roseate Cockatoo (Cacatua roseicapilla) 
fiom Austialia, presented by Miss N. Simonds; a Northern 
Mocking Bird (Mimus polyglottus) from North America, pre- 
sented by Mr. Thomas G. Venables ; a Grand Eclectus (Eclectus 
roratus) from Moluccas, presented by Miss Lawson ; two Herring 
Gulls (Larus argen‘atus), Biitish, presented by Mrs. Pigou ; an 
Undulated Grass Parrakeet (Afelopsitiacus undulatus) from Aus- 
tralia, presentefl by Mr. F. Hale, F.Z.S. ; a Water Rail (Raus 
aguati.us), a Moorhen (Gallinula cAMeropus) from Norfolk, pre- 
sented by Mr, T. E. Gunn ; a Common Chameleon (Chameleon 
vu.garis) from North Africa, presented by Mr. W. G. Brinkley ; 
an Alligator (Alligator mississippiensis) from the Mississippi, 
presented by Mr. R. M. Middleton; a Greater White-rested 
Cockatoo (Cacatua cristata) from the Moluccas, deposited ; a 
Black-headed Caique (Catca melanocephala) from Demerara,, 
purchased ; a Cape Ant Bem (Orycteropus capensis) from South 
Africa, received on approval. 
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? OUR ASTRONOMIGAL COLUMN 


BARNARD's CouET.—The following ephemeris of this comet 
for Greenwich midnight deduced from the elliptical elements 
Strasburg, which assign a revolution of 


9 e. 5h years :— 


RA. N.P.D. Log distance from 
e 1884 h. m. s. ; Earth Sun 
Nov. 6.. 22 5 32 .. IOI 278 O'O04I 0:1985 
8. vo 10 28 .. 100 5073 0'O147 
IO .. — 15 20 ... IOO 13°3 0'025 0'2054 
I2 . — 20 8 99 36:8 0'035 
I4 ... — 24 5I 99 0'7 00463 02122 
16 .., — 29 30 98 25'2 0°0567 
$18 ..— 34 6 97 §0°r 0'0670 O'2191 
20 .. — 38 38 .* 97 15°5 ... 070772 


. 22 .. 22 43: 7 .... 96 41'4 ... 0°0874 ... 02239 
The theoretical intensity of light on November 6 is 0°39, and on 
November 22, 0'24. As previously remarked, it 1s very desir- 
able that observations of this comet for position should be con- 
tinued as lóng as practicable, that its mean motion may be deter- 
mined with sufficient precision to enable a trustwoithy estimate 
of past planetary perturbations to be obtained. The general 
resemblance of the elements to those of the shoit-period comet 
of De Vico in 1844 will render such an investigation one of 
much interest. 


THe NOVEMBER METEORS.—The eaith arives at the de- 
scending node of the first comet of 1866 on the afternoon of 
Thursday, November 13, and a watch may be favourably insti- 
tuted on the night of that day for meteors of the stream which 
appears to lie in the ¢omet’s track. Oppolzer’s definitive 
elements give for the radiant point, R.A. 1509-2, N.P.D. 67°2 
(equinox of 1866). 


THE Lick OBSERVATORY, CALIFORNIA.—The following is 
an extract of a letter from Prof. Edward S. Holden, Djrector of the 
Washburn Observatory, University of Wisconsin, dated October 
17 :—''I have just 1eturned from the Lick Observatory, where 
I have mounted a beautiful mendian-circle by Repsold of 6 
(Fiench) inches aperture. It has north and south collimators of 
the same aperture, and its axis is a telescope of 2'5 inches aper- 
tue, which is viewed by an east (oi west) collimator for con- 
trolling the azimuth, &c. There are two circles, each divided 
to 2', one fixed, the other movable by a wheel and pinion, so 
that it is not essenfia/ td determine the division errois of any 
lines except those for each 1°, and those 2’ lines belonging to 
4 degrees, 9o? apart. "The room is double throughout, a wooden 
building 40 X 40 feet inside of a structure in louvre-work, which 
gives a continuous air space all around; and this air space is 
connected with a tall ventilating tower which enables the free 
circulation of air to be maintamed. It appeais to me to be in 
all respects satisfactory, The Lick Observatory now needs only 
its 36-inch refactor to be complete, and they hope for this 
within three years.” 

It will be remembered that this Observatory is situate on the 
top of Mount Hamilton, 


VARIABLE STAR IN THE ORION-NEBULA.—The late Prof. 
Schmidt found that the star which he distinguishes as ]" 
(Bond 822 = Liapunov y), which follows @ Orionis 34°3s., and 
5 $. to the sonth of it, disappeared at minimum in his 5-feet 
refractor, and at maximum reached 9'5m. On April 3, 1878, it 
was estimated 12/8, equal to Bond 784, but before the end of 
the month it rose to 9'7. The star may deserve fiequent 
observation, 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THE Rev. Fiancis A. Allen has issued a reprint of the paper 
read by him at the late Congress of Americanists in Copen- 
hagen on Polynesian antiquities. The stupendous Cyclopean 
monuments, platforms, terraces, walls, colossal statues, scat- 
tered over the South Sea Islands are graphically described, and 
regarded as forming a connecting link between the ancient 
civilisations of Asia and America. The theory is that Amenca 
was mainly peopled by two streams of migration from Asia—a 
nomad Mongolic, proceeding directly by the Straits of Behring, 

,8nd now represented by the Apaches, Utes, Comanches, and 
otheg wild tribes of California, Oiegon, Colorado, &c. ; and a 
semi-civtlised, proceeding from Further India and China across 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean to Mexico, Central América, 
e . . 
e 
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and Peru. On their pay across the aichipelagoes these peoples 
left traces of their presence in Micronesia, Hawaii, Tahjti, and 
especially Easter Island? the last-named distant"only some 2600 
mules from the mainland of Sputh America. The resemblagces 
between these monuments and those of°Peru and Mexico 
are dwelt upon, and they are furthtr compared with those 
of Java (Boro-Boro) Cambodia (Angkor-Vsht), and others 
in Southern Asia. The theory, which is not altogether 
novel, is supported by other ents based on con- 
siderations of traditions, usages, r ons, languages, and®the 
like, brought together frorf various sources not always of a 
trustworthy character. Itis suggested that ‘pe Chinese tradition 
of the discovery of Fusang e monk Hoén-Shin may not be 
altogether an idle tale. usion x made to Schoolcraft's 
exploded legend of Hiawatha; and some*more than doubtful 
authorities are referred to in proof'of the affinities between the 
American languages and those of Japan, North-East Siberia, 
and Indo-China. Nevertheless, if nof alw#ys critical, the paper 
is learned and lucid, and worth reprinting, if only for the meat 
number of data here brought together as bearing dipectly or® 


indirectly on the point at issue. a B 


HERR VON HAARDT contributes an instruchve memoir to the 
last number of the Proceedings of the Vienna Geogiaphical 
Society on the semgices rendered to the progiess of the geo- 
graphical screnées by the Austrian navy. A brief historical 
survey is given of the famous Novara Expedition round the 
world (1857-59); of the survey of the Adriatic coastlands by 
Capt. T. Ritter (1871) ; the simultaneous determination of the 
magnetic relations in the same waters by Lieut. J. Schellander ; 
the expedition of the Fredrick and Donaft to the East Asiatic 
seaboard (1868) ; the second voyage of tht Donat to Asia and 
South America (1874-76) ; the circumnavigation of Borneo by 
Capt. T. F. von Oestenieicher ; the circumnavigation of Africa 
by the Aelgoland and Friedrich (1874-75) ; the voyages of tHe 
Pola to Je Mayen and the Arctic Ocean (1882-83); Wey- 
precht's discovery of Franz-Josef Land, &c. The memoir con- 
cludes with a brief reference to the expeditions now 1n progress 
or promised in the near future, such as that of the Sarda 
to Australasia (1884-86); of the Aurora to South America 
(1884-85) ; of the Helgoland to the West Afncan seaboard, and 
of the Frundsberg to the Indian Ocean. 


THE same periodical contains the fust part of what promises 
to be a very valuable contribution to the physiography of Cau- 
casia, Much useful information is here brought together from 
the latest sources regaiding the orography, river systems, ad- 
ministiative divisions, and statistics of that region. The present 
area of the northern section (Cis-Caucasia) is given at 4037 
German geographical square miles, of the southern (Trans- 
Caucasia), 4400 ; total, 8437, or 2740 more than that of the 
British Isles. 


To this journal F. Blopentritt diso sends an account of the 
little-known Negrito trikes of the district of Piincipe*in the 
Island of Luzon, Philippine o. These aborigines, 
collectively known as Atas (Aetas), and showing distinct physical 
resemblances to the non-Malay wild trıbes of Malacca, are being 
gradually evangelised by the Spanish missionanes stationed at 
Baler. Hemmed iw between the semi-civilised’ Tagalis and the 
fierce Ilongotes, both of mixed Malay stock and speech, they 
have already been largely affected by Malay inflyences. But 
although their language contains numerous Tagala woids, ex- 
pressions, and even grammatical forms, its fundamentally distinct 
character has been clearly determined. For the purpose of com- 

arison useful vocabularies of about 150 words aie appended in 

ve languages: Spanish, Tagala, Negrito of Mariveles (Bataan), 
Negiito of am es, and Negrifo of Baler (Principe). 


AT the opening meeting of the Royal Geographical Society 
on Monday, Mr. prie "Thomson gave an eloquent and highly 
interesting account of his recent eigen m the country of the 
Masai. Both the country and the people are of the greatest 
interest to science, and, as was shown last week, Mr. Themson’s 
botanical collections are decidedly novel. One o1 two zoolegical 
novelties he has also obtained, and we shall be glad to have the 
detailed account of his discoveries, which will appear in his 
forthcoming work. 


IT appeais from the Angh-Niw Zealandw and Australian 
Times that Mr. H. O. Forbes, F.R.G.S., is organising a scien- 
tific expedition with the view of exploring the botany and 
zoology of the Mount Owen Stanley Mountaias the great cen- 
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tral range of the eastern peninsula of New Guinea. Mr. 
Forbes has beemallowed 400/. by the British Association and 
2507. by the Royal Geographical Society towards the expense-of 
the &pedition. e party will statt early in December, though 
it is not expected to get ingo active working before May next, in 
cansequence of the necessity for procuring trusty carriers from 
the Moluccas, Me Forbes will break his journey at Batavia, 
in ordtr to proceed to Amboyna, where he hopes to find his 
meng He will then returf to Batavia, and sail for Thursday 
Islaad, proceeding thence to Port Moresby. He proposes to 
ascend the course of one of the riveis which flow from the moun- 
tains to Redscar Bay. Should thg natives, piove friendly and 
the food-supples sufficient, Mr Forbes does not despair of 
reaching the other cogst of the penfnsula; but in any case the 
exploration of the Mount Oweg Stanley Range would be of itself 
a satisfactory achievement. The mountain tiavelling is declared 
to be dangerous to ang bytevery experienced travellers. 


NEWS has reached St. Petersburg from Col. Prjevalsky, the 
Thdefatigable explorer in Thibet, whose expedition appears to 
be distinduishing itself ın feats of arms as well as discoveries of 
scierfle. A tflegram vid Kiatcha, dated August 20, says :— 
“The difficult task of the expedition has been successfully 
accomplished. Dwing the three summer months we traversed 
1000 versts of North-Eastein Thibet. We fit descended from 
Zaidam, 400 versts south, over the sources of the Yellow River 
to the Blue River, which it was found impossible to cross, and 
then we explored the large lakes in the uppei course of the 
Yellow River. One lake was named ‘Russian,’ anotheg 
‘Expedition’ Lake. her height was 13,500 feet, the sur- 
rounding country being a mountam plateau 1000 feet higher. 
Along the Blue River lies a mountainous, but woodless and 
Alpine country, The climate of the localities passed through 
was terrible. The whole of the summer wa» cold, with rain 
and snow; at the end of May there was sharp frost, in July we 
had snowstorms like those of winter, while the amount of 
alluvium deposited by south-western monsoons from the Indian 
Ocean is so great that in summer Northern Thibet 1s conveited 
into an almost continuous marsh. Wild animils and fish are 
abundant, the birds and flora poor, but original. The Tanguts 
live on the Blue River, and near the lakes of the Yellow River. 
Here we were twice attacked by about 300 mounted marauders, 
and the heroic conduct of my companions, armed with Berdan 
Tifles, saved the expedition. We soon repulsed the first attack 
on July 25, and subsequently destroyed the Tangut camp A 
week later a fresh party from another Tangut tribe attacked us. 
For two hours on the banks of the Yellow Rive: we repelled the 
mounted brigands with repeated volleys from our rifles ; and 
when we took the offensive the Tanguts retreated behind the 
knolls, and ın turn began volley-firing. We were most fortunate, 
all coming off safe and sound, only two of our horses being 
wounded, while forty of the ebrigands were killed and wounded 
in the two encounters. We now go tb Westein Zaidam. We 
shall establish a depot at Pinse and difting the winter explore 
the surrounding localities.” 


Dr. GERHARD ROHLFS leaves for the West Coast of Africa by 
one of the Geiman war-ships under Admiral Knorr, and has been 
intruste1 with a special mission by the Germen Government. 


CAPT. BECKER and some other Belgian officers are about to 
proceed to Zarfiibar, thence to start for Lake Tanganyika. ‘They 
intend to cross this lake, and to found a station on its westein 
shore. Thus the line of stations across Africa, which the Intei- 
national African Society has planned, will be completed. On 
the eastern side of Lake Tanganyika, between this and the sea- 
coast, there ale four stations: Kondoa, in Usagara ; Tabora, in 
Unyanyembe ; Kakoma, in Ugafda ; and Karema, on the shore 
of the Jake. On the western side theie are over fifty stations 
between the lake and the Atlantic. 


THE subject of trade-routes anto South-Western China 1s now 
engaging attention ın France, and has caused much discussion 
in the p@riodical press. The vaitous methods of reaching Sze- 
chuan €nd Yunnan which have from tune to time been suggested 
by explorers ale dismissed in their turn as impracticable. Fiom 
the side of India we haye the Biahmaputra, which 13 navigable 
almost to the Chinese frontier, and the Irrawaddy vá Bahmo. 
These‘are described as useless on account of the obstacles offered 
by lofty and almost impassable ranges of mountains ; the Meinam 
from Bankok would only land us m the Shan States ; the Meikong, 
through Cambodia, was tried by Lagrée, but was found quite 
wunfit for navigation on account of its numerous rapids and 


cataracts. In China we have the Sikiang—wltich offers an 
almost straight line from Canton into Southern China, and 
was followed by Mr. Colquhoun in his recent attempt to 
cross through the Shan States into British Burmah—and the 
Yang-tsze-kiang, but both of these routes, according to French 
writers, are closed to trade by Chinese hostility Thus every 
possible route has been tried and found wanting, with onee 
exception, viz. that by the Songkoi or Red River of Tonqujn. 
By means of this new possession of France the tjade of the two 
great provinces of South-Western “China, say the French writers, 
can be tapped, and in no other way. Their wealth, it is said, 
will be poured down the valley of the Red River into the hands 
of the French traders at Hano: and Haiphong. With regard to 
routes mentioned only to be Buried: as impossible, noth 
need be said here. Their merits hind defects may be foun 
described in a score of English works by explorers on the spot ; 
but so far as the Red River is concerned, no proposition either 
way can be laid down with safety. Beyond Hanoiit is but httle 
known, and its upper waters above Honghoa aie almost wholly 
unknown to Emo But one Frenchman has ever ascended 
or descended the nver, and when M. Dupuis made his courageous 
journeys more than ten years ago, he did so under circumstances 
which rendered geographical observation impossible. All that 
M. Dupuss can say (and Emopean knowledge is confined to his 
information) 15 that with an escort, and with Chinese passports, 
he was able to come down the river in & small junk, and to 
ascend it again with several junks laden with arms and ammu- 
nition. Even at the piesent moment the whole river from 
Honghoa to Laokat on the Chinese frontier 1s in the hands of 
the Black Flags. Moreover it has been stated that afte: leaving 
the Red River the 10ute would have to cross a lofty mountain 
range, and pass thiough the most desolate region in Yunnan. 
The 1iver may offer an excellent tiade route ; but in the present 
state of our geographical knowledge of Upper Tonquin all that 
can be said with certainty 1s that nobody knows whether it is so 
or not. Happily the French lose no time in thoroughly studying 
the countries which they occupy, and as soon as a state of peace 
has been reached in Indo-China we shall be in a position to 
decide the question ; until then anything written about the navi- 
gation of the Red River above Honghoa 1s mere speculation, 
and valueless for piactical purposes. 


Tue last number of the /svestia of the Russian Geographical 
Society contams three interesting papers by M. D. Ivanoff on 
the Pamir, embodying the results of the last yeai's expedition, 
and giving a lively summary of our present knowledge as to this 
very interesting region. A E. Regel contributes to the same 
number a note on his journey to the Shugnan; A. Wysheslav- 
tseff describes the burial customs of the Tchuvashes ; and P. A. 
Putyatin contributes a note on the pottery of the Stone Age. The 
same issue contains, moreover, accounts of the geodetical and 
cartographical work done in 1883 by the military top giaphers 
and by the Hydrographical Depaitment, and several notes. 





NATURAL SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS* 


HOWEVER fully it may be admitted by the few that it is 
important, nay essential, that all members of the com- 
munity, whatever their station or occupation, should during their 
schol career receive some instruction in the elements of natural 
science, the general public have not as yet had brought home to 
them with sufficient clearness that, Just as a knowledge of foreign 
languages is essential to all who are brought into intercourse with 
foreigners, so in like manner is a correct knowledge of the 
elements of natural science of direct practical value to all ın their 
daily mtercouse with Natme, apart from the pleasme which 
such knowledge affords. In fact, judged from a purely utilitarian 
standpoint, theeadvantages to be derved from even the most 
elementary acquaintance with what may be termed the science 
of daily life are so manifold tha’, if once understood by the public, 
the claims of science to a place in the ordinary school course 
must meet with universal recognition. To quote Huxley*: 
t “On the Teaching of Natural Science as a Part of the Ordinary School 
and on the Method of Teaching Chemistry in the Introductory 
Course in Science Classes, Schools and Co leges " Paper read at the Edu- 
cational Conference of the International th Exibition by H: E. 
Armstrong, Ph D , F.R.S., Sec.C.S., Professor of Chemustry in the Finsbury 
Technical College À 
2 This wnter’s "Introductory" to Macmillan’s Science P. ang his 
* Physi phy’ an Introduction to the Study of Nature,” aliula 
studied by all who wish to know what science 1s and how it should be 
taught. e 
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“« Knowledge of Nature is the guide of practical conduct; . . . 
any one who tries to live upon the face of this eaith without 
attention to the laws of Nature will live there for but a very 
short time, most of whfch will be passed in exceeding discomfort : 
a peculiarity of natural laws, as distinguished from those of 
human enactment, being that they take effect without summons 

eOrmprosecution. In fact, nobody could live for half a day unless 
he attended to some of the laws of Natüre; and thousands of 
us are dying daily, or living miserably, because men have not 
yet been sufficiently zealous to-learn the code of Nature." 

But it is also and mainly on other and far higher grounds that 
we should advocate universal practical teaching of the elements 
of natuial, and more particulaily of so-called physical, science: 
viz. that ıt tends to develop a side of thé human intellect which. 
I believe I am justified in “saying, is left uncultivated even after 
the most caieful mathematical and literary training: the faculty 
of observing and of reasoning fiom observation and experiment. 
It is entiiely from this latter point of view that I shall venture to 
propound a scheme foi teaching the elements of that branch of 
physical science with which I am most intimately acquamted. 

This Exhibition affords some few noteworthy illustrations of 
the way in which the importance of teaching the elements of 
natural science has received practical recognition 1n our schools. 
Thus we have indications of the work being done by the Bir- 
mingham School Board ; the London School Board call atten- 
tion to their system of training pupil-teachers in science; Mr. 
Robins shows plans of one of the best, if not the best equipped 
school chemical laboratory—that of the Manchester Grammar 
School Also, it is well known that at many of the larger 
schools, such as Clifton College, Eton, Harrow, Rugb us 
Paul's, Giggleswick, and the North London Collegiate School 
for Girls, ample. provision is made for teaching one or more 
branches of natural science ; and not a few other examples might 
be quoted. But in how large a proportion of the schools through- 
out the country is such tiaining neglected? and jhere is much 
cause for complaint m the fact that, in those schools in which 
science is taught, it 1s after all in most cases but a kind of 
*' refuge for the destitute,” only those who have failed on the 
classical side and those judged to be infenor in intellect being 
turned over to the so-called modern side. This is probably due 
to a variety of causes: to the ignorance already ieferred to of 
the public of the importance and value of such training, or it 
would be demanded of the schools; to the ignorance of even 
the barest elements of-science of the majority of teachers in 
charge of schools; to the want of good science teachers and of 
suitable books; to the supposed expense of teaching science ; 
and lastly— and I believe this to be the most important of all 
the causes which operate against the teaching of science—to the 
imperfection of our method of teaching: theie can be little 
doubt, in fact, that the majority of teachers of the generally 
recognised subjects who have themselves no scientific knowledge 
see clearly enough that very little good comes of teaching science 
in the manne: in which it is commonly taught in schools. 

The gieat objection to the method at present in vogue appears 
to me to be that it is practically the same whether science 1s 
taught as a part of the general school course, or whether it 1s 
taught professionally ; in other words, a lad studies chemistry, 
for example, at school in just the same way as at a science col- 
lege, the only difference being that he does not carry his studies 
so far at school as at college. This, I believe, is the primary 
fault in our present system. In my opinion, no single branch of 
natural science should be selected to be taught as part of the 
ordinary school course, but the instruction sould comprise the 
elements of what I have aleady spoken of as the science of 
daily life, and should include astronomy, botany, chemistry, 
geo. xd mechanics, physics, physiology and zoology—the olla 
podrida comprehended by Huxley under physiography, but 
which is perhaps more happily expressed in the German word 
Naturkunde—in so far as is essential to the undérstanding of the 
ordinary operations and objects of Nature, the teachmg fiom be- 
ginning to enê being of as practical a characte: as possible, and of 
such a kind as to cultivate the intelligence and develop the facul- 
ties of observing, comparing and reasoning from observation ; 
and the more technical the course the better. The order in 
which these subjects should be introduced 1s matter for discus- 
sion ; personally, I should prefer to begin with botany, and to 
introduce as soon as possible the various branches of science in 


* no eae order but that best suited to the understanding of 


the us objects or phenomena to which the teaching for the 

time bemg had reference. The extent to which instruction of 

this kind is‘given must entirely depend on the class of scholars. 
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There are few tea@hers capable of giving such instruction, and 
fewer books of a charagter suited to ordinary rgquirements. The 
development of such a system will, in fact, require the eainest 
co-operation of a number of specialists ;e bu? apart frot the 
difficulty of securing efficient co-oparation, there is no reason 
why some such scheme should not be elaborated at no distant date. 
If action 15 to be taken, however, there must be no delay, or 
the opportunity will be lost. I trust that this meeting fill be 
prepared to give much attentior to tħjs question, and that i$ may 

e possible to continue thegdiscussion on other platforms, assit 18 
fundamentally impoitant and deserving of the most serious con- 
sideration of educagonalists, No doubt itewill be said that the 
object of introducing the teaching of science into the school 
course is to afford mental training of» particular charactere not 
the inculcation of useful knowledge, and that this end can be 
secuied by teaching well some one branch of science. Admitting 
that this lis been the case, however, there is no reason why it 
should be in the future : if while developing the intellect it be 
possible—and it certainly 1s5—to impart much’ valuable informge 
tion ; and 1f—as it certainly is—the teaching be rendered easigr 
and more attractive because it has direct reference éo the famuliar 
objects amd operations of Nature. We cannot, indeed, any 
longer afford to grow up ignorant of all that is going on around 
us, and without faining to use our eyes and our reasoning 
powers; weecannot afford to be unacquainted with the funda- 
mental laws of health; but we must ever remember ''that 
knowledge of Nature is the guide of practical conduct," and no 
effoit must be spared to render our system of education an 
effectual preparation and truly adapted to the exigencies of prac- 
tical life. e female educators appefr &lready to have giasped 
the importance of such teaching, and undét the guise of domestic 
economy much that I advocate is being tmighit in girls’ schools ; 
it is to be hoped that ere long something akin to the domestic 
economy course in gitls’ schools will find a place in boys’ schodls. 

To pass now to the consideiation of the mode of teaching my 
own special subject in science classes, such as those held under 
the auspices of the Science and Art Department, and in the 
introductory course for students in science schools and colleges 
generally. To deal fast with the former. Inspection of the 
syllabus fo: the elementary stage, together with the study of the 
examination papers of the past few years, will show that the 
student ıs mainly required to have an elementaiy knowledge of 
the methods of prepauing, and of the properties of, the commoner 
non-metallic elements and their chief compounds ‘There 1s thus 
practically no distinction to be drawn between the knowledge re- 
quired of students under the Science and Art Department, and of 
those who are making the study of chemistry the business of their 
lives. But surely it is not the function of the Science and Ait De- 
partment to tram up chemists, and I am satisfied that it is neither 
then desire nor their intention to do so ; their object undoubtedly 
is to encourage the teaching of chemistry as a means of cultivating 
certain faculties, and in o1der that tb fundamental laws of chemis- 
try may be understood agd their commoner applications fealised. 
It 1s not difficult to undeistand H@w®fhe system has grown up 
and why it is maintained ; I not believe it is because the Depart- 
ment consider it a satisfactory one ; but they know full well that 
a better system is not yet developed, and that it would be unwise 
to legislate far 1n advance of the intelligence and poweis of the 
majority of the teachers. With all deference, however, I venture 
to add that the programme has been drawn up éqo much from 
the point of view of the specialist, and that too little attention 
has Pean devoted to it from the point of view of the education- 
alist. The course I am inclined to advocate would be of a more 
directly useful character. There is no reason why in the begin- 
ning attention should be confined to the non-metals, especially 
when certain of the metals entef so largely into daily use ; and 

rovided that it involve no sacrifice of the opportunities of deve- 
oping the faculties which it is om special object to cultivate by 
the study of MORE there is no reason against, but every 
reason for, selecting subjects of evtry-day importance 1ather than 
such as are altogether outside our ordinary experience, guch, for 
example, as the oxides of nitrogen: even chlorine, exgept in 
relation to common salt, might be omitted from special study. 
The presumed distinction between so-called morganic and organic 
chemistry should be altogether put aside*and forgotten, and the 
elements of the chemistry of the carbon compounds introduced 
at a very early stage in order that the phenomena of animal and 
plant Ife might come under consideration. To give the barest 
possible outline of a programme, I would include such subjects 
as the following in the syllabus :— 

The chemistry of air, of water, and of combustion 3 the 
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distinctien between elements and compounds ; the fundamental 
lews which regulate the formation of compounds and the chemical 
&ctiof of bodies Supqn one anothes (ty. the nature of so-called 
chemical change); the chemical properties of the metals in 
ordimary use, with special reference to then uses and the action 
upon them of air, Water, &c. ; the composition of natural waters ; 
the d&tinction between fats, carbohydiates and albuminous sub- 
stanggs in so far as is essential toghe understanding of the relative 
values of different foods and respiration and growth in animals 
and plants (outlines of the chemistry*of animal and plant hfe, in 
fact); the nature ofethe processes of fermentation, putrefaction, 
and decay. : bs 

‘phe instruction in these subjecs should in all cases oe im- 
paited by means of object-lessons and tutorial classes ; lectures 
pure and simple should, as as possible, be avoided. The 
students should by themselves go through a number of practical 
exercises on the various Subjects. I would abolish the teaching 
ef tables for the detection of simple salts, the teaching of analy- 
Sj$ as atpiesent conducted being, I believe, in most cases of 
very little if any use except as enabling teaches to earn grants. 

ein schools and colleges in which chemistry is tgught as a 
science, and ostensibly with the object of traming young people 
to be chemists, it is the almost invaiiable piactice that the 
student first devotes more or less time to th® preperation of the 
commoner gases, and then proceeds to study qualitative analysis ; 
quantitative determinations are made only during the later period 
of the course. I believe that the system has two great faults : it 
is too mechanical, and does not sufficiently develop the faculty 
of reasoning from obaerfation ; and actual practice in measure- 
ment is introduced fer too late in the course. It is of great ım- 
portance that the meaning of the terms equivalent, atomic 
weight, molecular weight, should be thoroughly grasped at an 
early stage, but according to my experience this 1s very rarely 
the case; there is no d difficulty, however, if the beginner is 

ht to make a few determinations himself of equivalents, &c., 
as he very well may be. It is not necessary here to enter into 
a more detailed criticism, but I propose instead to give a bnef 
description of a modification of the existing system which in my 
hands, in the course of about four years’ experience, has fur- 
nished most encouraging results, and which I venture to think 
is worthy of an extended trial. 

Instead of merely preparing a n of gases, the student is 
required to solve a number of problems experimentally: to 
determine, for example, the composition of air and of watei; 
and the idea of mea-urement: is introduced fiom the very 
beginning, as the determination is made quantitatively as well 
as qualitatively. Each student receives a paper of instructions 
—two of which are printed as an appendix to this paper—which 
are advisedly made as bare as possible so as to lead him to find 
out for himself, or inquire, how to set to work ; and he is par- 
ticularly directed that, having made an experiment, he is to enter 
in hifnotebook an account of what he has done and of the 
result, and that he is the eed there fo ask himself what bearing 
the result has upon the particular problem under consideration, 
and, having done so, he 1s to write down his conclusion. He is 
thus at once led to consider what each experiment teaches: in 
other words, to reason from observatign. Apart from the 
mental exercise which this system affords, if the writing out of 
the notes he properly supervised, the literary exercise which it 
also affords is of no mean value. 

In illustration, I may here very briefly describe the manner 
of working out the second pioblem in the course. The problem 
being to deteifune the composition of water, the student 
receives the instruction :—1. Pass steam over red-hot iron brads, 
collect the escaping gas, and apply a light to it. .(N.B. The 
gas thus produced 1s called hydrogen.) He 1s piovided witha 
very simple apparatus, consisting of & small glass flask contam- 
ing water, Joined by a nanow bent glass tube to an iron tube 
(about 9 inches long and þ to } inch wide) in which the brads 
are placed, a long glass tube suitably bent for the delivery of the 
gas Ming attached to the other end of the iron tube. Plaster 
of Paris is used instead of corks to make the connections with 
the iron tube. Jhe iron tube is supported over a buiner, and 
heated to redness ;ẹthe water in the flask is then heated to 
boiling, and the steam thus genenten is passed over the biads; 
the escaping gas is collected over water in the usual manner. 
Having made this experiment, and observed that, on passing 
steam over red-hot iron, the hydrogen is produced, the 
Student proceeds to consider fhe bearing of this observation. 
- The hydrogen must obviously be derived either from the water 
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or from the iron, if not from both. Those who flleady knew 


that iron is iion, so to speak, at once infer that the hydrogen 1s 
derived from the water: 1t is, however, pointed out that, even if 
it be known that iron is a simple substance, this obsei vation 
taken alone does not piove that hydiogen is contained in water. 

2. The student next learns to prepare hydrogen by the ordin- 
aly method of dissolving zinc in diluted sulphuric acid, dhde 
makes a few simple experiments whereby he becomes acquainged 
with the chief pioperties of the gas. . 

3. Having done this, he is instucted ‘‘ to burn dry hydrogen 
at a glass jet underneath a cold swface and to collect and exa- 
mine the product." The product is easily recognised as water, 
and the immediate answer to the question, ‘‘ What does this 
observation teach?” 1s, that since iyon is absent, taken m con- 
unction with Experiment 1, the production of water on burning 

ydiogen in air, the composition of which has already been 
determined, is an absolute demonstration that hydrogen is con- 
tained in water. 

4. Having previously studied the combustion of copper, iron, 
and phosphoius in air, and having Jeaint that when these 'sub- 
stances burn they enter into combination with the oxygen in aii, 
the student is also led to infer from the observation that hydro- 
gen burns 1n air producing water, that most probably it combines 
with the oxygen, and that water contains oxygen besides hydro- 

en. It may be however, it is then pointed out, that the 

ydrogen, unlike the phosphorus, &c., combines with the nitro- 
gen instead of with the oxygen, or perhaps with both. He is 
therefore instructed to pass oxygen over heated copper, weighing 
the tube before and after the operation, and subsequently to heat 
the ‘oxide of copper" m a cunent of hydrogen. He then 
observes that water 1s formed, the oxygen being removed from 
the copper: and since nitrogen is absent, it follows that water 
consists of hydrogen and oxygen, and of these alone. 

5. By repeating this last experiment so as to ascertain the loss 
in weight of the copper oxide tube and the weight of water 
produced, the data are obtained for calculating the propoitions 
in which hydrogen and oxygen are associated in water, 

In practice the only serious difficulty met with has been to 
induce students to give themselves the trouble to consider what 
information is gained from a particular observation ; to be prc- 
perly inquisitive, in fact. I cannot think that this arises, as a 
rule, fiom mental incapacity. When we consider how the child 
is always putting questions, and that nothing is more beautifully 
characteristic of young children than the desire to know the why 
and wheiefoie ck wyenthiog they see, I fear there can be little 
doubt that it is one of the main 1esults—and it is indeed a 
lamentable 1esult—of our present school system that the natuial 
spirit of inquiry, inherent to a greater or less extent in eveiy 
member of the community, should be thus stunted in its mowth, 
instead of being carefully developed and propeily directed. 

Having in the manner which I have described studied air, 
water, the gas given off on heating common salt with sulphuric 
acid, and the ordinary phenomena of combustion, the, student 
next receives a paper with directions for the comparative study 
of lead and silver (see Appendix). The experiments aie chosen 
so ns to affoid an insight into the principles of the methods 
ordinarily employed in qualitative and quantitative analyses, and 
the student who has conscientiously performed all the exercises 
is in a position to specialise his studies in* whatever. direction 
imay be desuable. 

e system I have thus advocated undoubtedly involves far 
more trouble to the teacher than that ordinarily followed, but 
the student learns far more under it, and I assert vith confidence 
that the training is of a far higher order, and also of a more 
directly useful character. I believe it to be generally applicable, 
and that it would be of special advantage in those eases in which 
only a short time can be devoted to the study of chemisty, as 
in evening qasses and medical schools. At present the only 
piaccal teaching vouchsafed to the majority of students in our 
arge medical schools is & short summer course, during which 
they are taught the use of certain analytical tables: as a mental 
exercise the tiaining they receive is of doubtful value ; the know- 
ledge gained is of little use 1n after life, and the course certainly 
ought not to be dignified by being spoken of as a eourse of 
Practical Chemetry ; vest-tubing isthe proper appellatian. It is 
not a httle 1emaiksble also that even the London University 
Syllabus nowhere specifies that a knowledge even of the eleme: 
of quantitative analysis will be required of candidates egfher at 
the Preliminary Scientific or Fust M.B. Examinatiort, and this, 
too, when, as is well known, an analysis to be gf any practical 
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value must dlmost invariably be quantitative. It is little less 
than a disgrace to the medical profession that a subject of such 
vital importance as chegnistry should be so neglected. 

If, however, we are to make any change in our method of 
teaching science, 1f we are to teach science usefully throughout 
the country, two things are necessary : teachers of science must 
etale counsel together, and the examining boards must seriously 
consider their position. There can be little doubt that in too 
many cases the examinations are suited to professional instead of 
to educational requirements ; and that the professional examina- 
tions are often of too geneial a character, and do not sufficiently 
take into account special requirements, 


APPENDIX 

PROBLEM: TO DETERMINE THE COMPOSITION OF AIR 

N.B,—Immediately after performing each experiment indi- 
cated in this and subsequent papers, write down a careful de- 
scription of the manner in which the experiment has been done, 
of your observations and the result or 1esults obtained, and of the 
bearing of your observations and the result or results obtained on 
the problem which you are engaged in solving. Be especially on 
your guard agamst drawing conclusions which are not justified 
ja the result of the experiment; but, on the other hand, en- 
deavour to extract as much -information as possible from the 
experiment. AT 


I. Burn a piece of dry phosphorus in a confined volume of 
air, Ze. in a stout Florence flask closed by a caoutchouc stopper. 
Afterwards withdraw the stopper under water, again insert it 
when water ceases to enter and measure the amount of water 
sucked in. Afterwards determine the capacity of the flask by 
filling 1t with water and measuring this water. 

N.B.—The fist part of the experiment requires care and must 
be done under direction. 

2. Allow a stick of phosphorus lashed to a piece of stout wire 
to remain for some hours in contact with a known v6lume of air 
confined over water in a graduated cylinder. After noting the 
volume of the residual gas, introduce a burning taper or wooden 
splinter into it. 

N.B.—The residual gas is called nitrogen. 

3. Burn a piece of dry phosphorus in a current of air in a tube 
loosely packed with asbestos. Weigh the tube, &c., before and 
after the experiment. 

4. Repeat Experiment 2 with iron borings moistened with 
ammonium chloride solution. Preserve the residual gas. 

5. Suspend a magnet from one aim of a balance; having 
dipped it into finely divided iron, place weights in the opposite 
pan, and when the balance is in equilibrium, set fire to the iron. 

6. Pass acurrent of dry air through a moderately heated tube 
containing copper. Weigh the tube before and after the experi- 
ment ; also note the alteration 1n the appearance of the copper. 

7. Strongly heat in a dry test tube the red substance obtamed 
by heating mercury in contact with au. At intervals plunge a 
glowing splinter of wood into the tube. Afteiwards note the 
appearance of the sides of the tube, (Before performing this 
experiment ask for directions.) 

N.B.— The gas obtained in this experiment is named oxygen. 

8. Heata mixture of ese dioxide and potassium chlorate 
in a diy test tube, and at intervals plunge a glowing splinter into 
the tube. This experiment is to acquaint you with an easy 
method of preparing oxygen in quantity. 

9. Frepare oxygen as in Exrperment 8, and add it to the 
nitrogen from Expeiiment 4 1n sufficient quantity to make up the 
bulk to that of the ai: taken for the latter experiment. Test the 
mixture with a burning taper or splinter. 

IO. Dissolve copper in nitric acid and collect the escaping gas 
(nitric oxide) ; add some of it to oxygen and some of it to air. 

Ir. Fill a large flask provided with a well-fitting caoutchouc 
stopper and delivery tube with ordinary tap water and gradually 
heat the water to the boiling-point ; collect the gas which is 
given off in a small cylinder and add nitric oxide to it. Also 
collect a sufficient quantity in a narrow graduated cylinder and 
treat it as in Experiment 2. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SILVER AND LEAD 
&zvfh. — Symbol, Ac. (Argentum). Atomic weight, 10767. 
Specific heat, "05701. 
¢LEap.— Symbol, Pn. (Plumbum). 
SpectfiP hegi, 03140. 2 
1. Determine the relative density of lead and silver at a known 
temperature by weighing in air and in water. } 
. e 


Atomic weight, 206'47. 
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2. Separately heat known weights of lead apd silverefor some 
time in the air, allow fo cool, and weigh. 

3. Separately convert known weights of ¿lea and silve? into 
nitrates, and weigh the latter. From the data thus obtained 
calculate the eyutvalends of lead and silver. e 

4. Convert the known weights of nitrates thus obtained into 
chlorides, and weigh the latter. be 

5. Compare the action on legd silver of chlorhydric acid ; 
of dilute and concentrated sulphuric acid, using the aad both 
cold and hot ; and of cold hind hot nitric acid, 

6. Using solutions of the nitrates, compare their behaviour 
with chlorhydric anå sulpburfe acids, hydrogen sulphide, potas- 
sium iodide, and potassium ghromate Ascertain the behagiour 
of the precipitate formed by chlorhydric fcid when boiled with 
water, and when treated with ammonia solution. : 

7. Compare the behaviour of lead and silver compounds on 
charcoal before the blowpipe. H 

8. Tabulate the results of your experiments with lead ang 
silver ın parallel columns. . . 

x Ascertain whethe: the substances given you contain lead or 
silver, 
j 10. Defermine silver in an alloy of lead and silver by cupel- 
ation. 

II. Study the nf&thod of determining silver volumetrically by 
means of a standard solution of ammonium thiocyanate. Deter- 
mine the percentage of silver in English silver coinage. 

12, Determine silver as chloride im recipitation. 

e 13. Dissolve a known weight of lead in nitric acid, precipitate 
it as sulphate, collect and weigh the lattes 

14. What are the chief ores of lead and eilver? How are lead 
and silver extracted from their ores? How is silver separated 
from lead? How is it separated from burnt Spanish pyrites? 
What are the chief properties and uses of lead and of 'silve?? 
State the composition of the chief alloys of lead and silver. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW ZEALAND 
INSTITUTE 


VOLUME XVI. of the Transactions and Proceedings of the Nem 

Zealand Institute contains the more important memoirs laid 
before its eight incorporated Societies during the year 1883 and the 
first weeks of 1884. It forms a bulky volume of about 650 
pages, and ig illustrated by 44 plates. It speaks a great deal for 
the energy of the able editor, Dr. James Hector, F.R.S., that 
he has in so short a time reduced such a mass of material into 
order, and that the volume should be issued in May of this year. 
While we think the illustrations still leave something to be desired 
as to their gencral style and execution, this volume 1s extremely 
credilable to the colony, and the ca of accurate research re- 
coided will, 1f continued, sopn make New Zealand one of the most 
completely investigated regions of the ygrld. Of the 57 articles 
selected from the papers 1ead befo e local Societies, 25 relate 
to zoology, 22 to botany, 5 to geology, 1 to chemistry, and 4 to 
miscellaneous subjects. While of the titles of these papers we 
append a classified list, some few of them merit a more par- 
ticular reference. . 

Mr. E. Meyrick contributes a third series of his desciiptions of 
New Zealand Microlepidopteia, treating this time of the pho- 
rid. This 1s the principal family ofthe Tineina in New Zealand, 
as 1s also the case in Australia. Some 67 species are recorded, of 
which 55 are particularly described, but the total number of 
species it is thought will be much more considerable. In New 
Zealand the famuly constitutes about a sixth of the entire Micro- 
lepidoptera, 1n Australia it forms*more than a fourth, whilst in 
Europe it is about a thirtieth, It seems strange that, while this 
family occupies so prominent a position in both New Zealand and 
Australia, no species as far as is yet known is common to both. 
Fourteen genera are found in New nd; of these ten are 
endemic, three occur also in Australia, and one is cosmopeitan. 
Of the three genera shared with Australia, two (Eulechria and 
Pblæopola) are large and typically Australian genera, represented 
in New Zealand by three species, obviously mete stragglers ; the 
third (Trachypepla) is a typical New Zealfind genus, probably 
of considerable extent, and is represented in Australia by two 
species only, evidently also stray wanderers. Of the ten en- 
demic genera, none are very closely related to Australian forms. 
It would therefore appear that, while it is not improbable that a 
slight interchange of species has taken place at some not exceed- 
iu remote period, it seems nearly certain that the group is of 
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much more ancient origi , and was derived ‘fiom another and quite 
distinft region. Tneidentally Mr. Meygck suggests an affinity 
with South America, but 1g a collection made by the Rev. T. 
Blackburn in the Hawanan Islands, the CEcophoride appeared 
to be altogether Absent, their place being taken by a peculiar 
groupf Gelechidz. 

Meyrick also contrihxtes ¢ monogiaph of the New Zea- 
land,Geometrina. He does this with some diffidence, owing to 
the difficulties he has laboured unde: of consulting type specimens 
and of the absence of works of reference. | A large number of 
pubhshed names are 1educed to fhe rank Óf synonyms; some 
30 epecies mie added toethe liste which now stands at 89. 
In addition to the Gescription of both genera and species, 
analytical tables of these me Brin throughoit, and the mono- 
graph appeais to be guch,as will enable the student to easily 
identify his captures anf will still mduce him to the further 
qudy of this goup, and especially to the transformations of the 
species centained in 1t. 

Capt. F. W. Hutton gives a very important 1evised list of the 
laad Mollusca of New Zealand. From the ample gollections 
that have passed under his examination, he has been enabled to 
determine satisfactorily all but a very few of the described 
species, as well as to indicate fairly their distn Pitign yp the islands. 
The hist contains 116 species, of which r3 remain unknown to 
the author. Seven have been introduced fiom England. The den- 
tition of 60 and the internal anatomy of 26 species have been 
described by Capt. Hutton in vols. xiv. and xv. of the Z*razsaq- 
tions. So far as at presenf known, one-half of the species are con- 
fined to the Noith Isand, one-quarter to the South Island, and 
one-quarter are common to both. The closest connection of the 
land molluscan fauna would appear to be with North Australia, 
but there 1s a considerable generic affinity with the faunas of New 
Caledonia, Polynesia, and South America. 

An interesting paper on the habits of earthworms in New 
Zealand is contributed by Mr. A. T. Urquhart. The species aie 
not named, but with such wonderful opportunities as Mr. Urquhart 
possesses for making a collection of these, may we hope that, in ad- 
dition to his following out his painstaking observations as to their 
habits, he will also advance science by making a careful collection 
of the forms and placing them m the hands of some of the able 
natmalists of the Auckland Institute for description? It will be 
remembered that Dai win assumes that 1n old pastures there may 
be 26,886 worms per acre, and that Henson gives 53,767 worms 

x acre fo. garden ground and about half that number in corn- 
fields. Mr. Urquhart g.ves, as the 1esult of his investigations of 
an acre of pasture-land near Auckland, the large number of 
348,480 worms as found therein. It being suggested to him that 
in his selection of the es for examination he may have uncon- 
sciously selected the richest, the experiment was again tried in a 
field seventeen yems in gra&. A piece was laid out into squares 
of 120 Teet, and a square foot of soil wis taken out at each corner ; 
worms hanging to the sifff «alls of the holes were not counted, 
and in one hole, where the return of worms wis'a blank, the 
walls were crowded with worms. As a result ther: was an aver- 
age of 18 worms per square foot, 01 784,080 pei acre Although 
this average 1s very striking when comparedwith that of LE»ason, 
it ıs worthy of note that the difference between the actual v eight 
of the wogxs is not so marked. According to Henson, his 
average of 53,767 worms would weigh 356 pounds, while Mr. 
Urquhart finds that the aveiage weight of the number found 
by came to 612 pounds 9 ounces. 

Apropos of a description of the head m Palmurus lalan- 
dii, by Prof. T. Jeffery Paker, founded on specimens which 
happened to be brought on board at the Cape of Good 
Hope during his voyage to New Zealand, we have a very 
natural classification of the species of this genus offered to us. 
The genus Palinuus, Fabr., would contain three subgenera, For 
the species in which the st11@ulating organ 1s absent and the proce- 
phalig processes are piesent Prof. Parker proposes the very ap- 
propriate generic name of Jasus ; while for those forms in which 
the-stridulating organ is present and the procephalic processes 
are absent he would reserve the name Palinurus, Fabr., retaining 
Gray's subgenus Panmlirus for the longicorn species. He notes 
that, omitting P. longimanus and P. frontalis, of which he could 
obtain no defnite information, all the species of Jasus are con- 
fined to the Southern Hemisphere (Ethiopian and Australian 
Regions) ; and those of Palinurus are restricted to the Northern 
Hemisphere ; while those of Panulirus occur mn. both Hemi- 
spheres, 
m Waltef Buller furnishes a series of notes on some rare 
ef t 
e 
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e 
species of New Zealand biids, Sceloglaux albifacies, the laugh- 
ing owl, has been found by Mr. W. W. Smith in deep fissures 
of the limestone rocks at Albmy, near Timaru. After many 
futile efforts Mr. Smith bethought himself of smoking them out ; 
after a few whiffs the owls began sniffing, and then in a few 
moments quietly walked out; four were captured. They sdbn* 
became quite tame. On waking up at nightfall, their was 
** precise ly the same as two men cooeying to each other from a 
distance." The male is the larger and stronger bird, with a 
haisher cry. The female performs most of the duty of hatching. 
They showed a decided perference for young 1ats, but would eat 
beetles, hzards, mice, or mutton. The crannies of the rocks in 
which they make their nests and live gluring the day are dry, very 
narrow at their entrance, and often five or six yards in depth. 
While casting their feathers they become almost naked, and two 
of Mr. Smith's buds while in this state were stung to death by a 
swarm of bees which passed through the wire netüng of their 


e. 
B R. H. Govett gives some startling facts as to the bird- 
kilhng powers of Prsonia órunoniana or P. sinclairii. A sticky 

is secreted by the caipels when they attain their full size, but 
is, neaily as plentiful in their unripe as in their ripe condition. 
Possibly attracted by the flies which embalm themselves in these 
sticky seed-vessels, birds alight on the branches, and on one 
occasion two Silver-eyes (Zosterops) and an English sparrow 
we-e found with their wings so glued that they were unable to 
flutter. Mr. Govett’s sister, thinking to do a merciful act, col- 
lected all the fiuit-bearing branches that were within reach, and 
threw them on a dust-heap. Nextday about a dozen silver-eyes 
were found glued to them, fou or five of the pods to each bird. 
She writes :—‘‘ Looking at the tree one sees tufts of feathers and 
legs where the birds have died, and I don’t think the birds could 
possibly get away without help. The black cat just lives under 
the tree, a geod many of the birds falling to her share, but a good 
many pods get into her fur, and she has to come and get them 
dragged out.” Ina note Mr. T. Kirk says that Prsonta umbelli- 


Jera, Seeman, =P, siticlairíi, Hook.f., is found in several localities 


noith of Whangerei, both on the east and west coasts, also on the 
Taranga Islands, A1id Island, Little Bairier Island, and on the 
East Cape, possibly in the Jast locality planted by the Maoris, 
The fruiting pencarp 1s remarkable for its viscidity, which is 
usually retained. for a considerable period after the fnut is fully 


. matured. It can be 1eadily imagined that small birds tempted to 


feed on the seeds might easily become glued to a cluster of 
fruits, 

Among new species of plants collected on Stewart Island by 
Mi. Kirk, he describes a beautiful new Olearia (O. frutl/iz), called. 
after his old and valued fnend C. Trail, who has done so much 
for the natural history of Stewart Island. It foims a large 
shrub from five to twelve feet high. The terminal panicles are 


fiom four to nine inches long, The disk florets are purple. Itis 
one of the most striking plan's ın the New Zealand flora, and 
one we hope we may soon see in cultivation. Mr. Kirk also, 


among other important contiibutions, publishes notes on Car- 
michaelia with descriptions of new species, one of which, C. 
uniflora, seems to be the same as a new species, with the same 
specific name, desciibed in a paper read the sane might before 

e Wellington Philosophical Sanity by Mr. J. Buchanan. 

Mr J. Buchanan gives an interesting account of Campbell Island 
and its flora. The island, thiity miles in circumference, is three 
good days’ steaming from Wellington. Peat abounds, and the 
soil is extremely damp in the low-lying regions. The highest 
altıtude is 1500 feet Only a day and two half-days were available 
for botanical research, but five species were added to the flora, of 
which three weie new. Many of thespecies had large and showy 
flowers, such as Celmisia vernicosa, Hook. f., and the various 
species of Pleurophyllum. These and the like were confined within 
an altitudinal range of 500 feet above sea-level, but the shrubby 
Íoims, such as species of Coprosma, Drachophyllum, Veronica, 
and Myrsine, ed from sea-level, where they wee most 
abundant, to the highest altitude. An Alpine flora may also be 
recognised, as a few plants were only found at the highest 
altitude, such as Geatiana concinna, Hook. f, and neuron 
spathulata, Hook. f. e 

Mr. T. F. Cheeseman contributes a very valuable revision 
of the New Zealand species of Carex, admitting 40 specieg, 
of which 25 are peculiar to the Conny; of the othergfifteen 
found elsewhere, eleven are iecorded from Tasnfania and 
Australia, nine of these are found m Europe, North and West 
Asia, and North America, seven in Southern or Lastra Asta, six 

. 


in lempeiate North and South Africa, and four or five come 
from extia-tiopical South America. 

We can only direct general attention to Mr. Justice Gillies’ 
impoitant paper giving the result of his experiments in 1882-83 
onthe pioduction of sugar from Sorghum, which seem to have 

n most successful, and to give promise of a good future for 
suger-mahing in the colony ; and to Mr. W. Arthur’s report on 
the biown trout*introduced into Otago. 

Zoology.—E. Meyrick, New Zealand Microlepidoptera and 
Geometrina; R. W. Fereday, new species of Cidaria; T. H. 
Potts, on a species of Mantis; W. M. Maskell, on new Coccidee ; 
Geo. M. Tho.nson, new Crustacea and Pycnogonida ; C. Chilton, 
New Zealand sessile-eyed eCrustacea ; T. Jeffery Parker, on 
Palinurus; A. T. Urquhait, habits of earthworms; Capt. F. 
W. Hutton, revision of land Mollusca, of recent Rhachiglossate 
Mollusca, new species of Mollusca; H. B. Kirk, Anatomy of 
Sepioteuthis bilineata; Dr. J. von Haast, occurrence of the Red 
Phalarope in New Zealand ; Dr. W. Buller, notes on rare birds ; 
Piof T. J. Parker, on the occurrence of some rare fishes ; Dr. 
Hector, notes on New Zealand ichthyology 

Botany.—W. Colenso, further contributions to New Zea- 
land botany; J. D. Enys and T. Kiik, Botrychium lunaria in 
New Zealand; T. Kirk, botanical notes, descriptions of new 
species of plants; J. Adams, the botany of the Thames gold- 
fields; A. T. Urquhart, the spread of the Eucalyptus ; J. Buchanan, 
notes of new and rare plants, Campbell nd and its flora; 
Charles Knight, Lichenographia of New Zealand ; T. F. Cheese- 
man, additions to New Zealand flora, revision of the genus 
Carex (New Zealand species). i 

Chemistry.—J. A. Pond, the pottery clays of Auckland 
district. 

Geology.—R. M. Laing, thermal springs at Lyttelton; H. 
Cox, new minerals ; Captain F. W. Hutton, the lower gorge of 
ae Waimakariri ; D. Sutherland, discoveries n&r ford 

ound. 

Miscellancous,—-W. Arthur, brown trout introduced into 
Otago; Mr. Justice Gillies, Sorghum experiments, 1882-83 ; 
Coleman Phillips, the law of gavelkind, a reply to Messrs. 
George and Wallace. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, October 27.—M. Rolland, President, 
in the chair.—Remarks on the first volume of the late M. Dumas’ 
** Discours et Éiloges Académiques," presented to the Academy 
by M. J. Bertrand.—Note on contaminated waters ın connection 
with the spread of cholera, by M. Marey. A careful study of 
this epidemic since its fiist appearance in Europe, together with 
some personal observations in Paris and other parts of France, 
have convinced the author that the disorder is propagated chiefly 
through the medium of water. All other influences me of 
secondary importance, so that to secure the purity of drinking- 
water in every affected locality should be the first care of the 
sanitary authorities, —On the formation of saltpetre in plants, by 
MM. Berthelot and André.—On the oxidation of copper, by 
MM. Debray and Joannis.—On the Jaws determining the pene- 
tration of the rolled plates of ironclads by projectiles, by M. 
Martin de Brettes.—On the employment of the aqueous solution 
of the sulphuret of carbon for the destruction of Phylloxera, by 
M. A. Rommuer.—Account of an easy process for rapidly pre- 

ing solutions containing sulphuret of carbon in large quantities, 
y M. Ach. Tavacie =: Observations of the lunar eclipse of 
October 4, made at the Observatory of Lyons (Brunner 6- 
inch equatorial), by M. Gonnessiat.—Observations of the 
comets of Barnard and of Wolf made at the Observatory of 
Lyons (Brunner 6-inch equatorial), by M. Gonnessiat.—On a 
representation of the exponential function by an infinite product, 
by M. R. Lipschitz —On the equilibrium of a homogeneous 
segment of a revolving paraboloid floating on a fuid, by M. 
Em. Barbier. —Measure of the honzontal component of ter- 
restrial magnetism by the method of amortisement, by M. J. 
B. Baile.— Note on the relation between temperatures and 
pressures of the protoxide of liquid carbon, by M. V. Olszewski. 
~ 7 On some reactions of chlorochromic acid, by M. Qnantin. The 
oxide e carbon acting alone on chlorochromic acid changes it to 
a green seBquioxide of chromium and to a violet sesquichloride. 
The simultanegns action of the oxide of carbon and of an excess 
of chlorine,chamges integrally the oxychloride of chromium 
to a sesquichloride.—Chemical analysis of the apatéte (phos- 
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hate of calcium) occurring at Logrozan ih Spain, by M. 
A. Vivier. — On a hie granite with lÉrge crystats of 
chloiophylute from the banks of „the Vizézy near Mont- 
brson (Loire), by M. F. Go — Heat of combmation 
of the compounds of hydiogen and oxygen, b$ M. A. Boillot.— 
On the phenomena accompanying the solar corona at ent 
visible in the Alps, by M. IQuclauy. These phenomeng are 
regarded as purely atmospheric, the sun being merely the Iymi- 
nous source. The solar Corona itself is attributed to normal 
although rare causes, and is considered as analogous to the halo 
so often observed round thé moon, when the atmosphere is 
charged with moisture.—Observationef the solar coronas duging 
the aerostatic ascents of October 23 and 24, by MM. A. and G. 
Tissandier.—Note on solar energy and the oscillations of the 
magnetic needle, by M. Duponchel, From the observations 
made fiom the middle of the sixteenfh century down to the 
present time the author infers that the secular’ variations of tha, 
needle are due to the action of a new ultra-Neptunian Due 
which he names the Ocean, and which may have a revolugion 
of about 467 yeais. Thuis planet must have passed through 
the longitudes 80? and 260° about the years 1580 and 
1813, and should now be in the longitude "i 314° in the con- 
stellation of CapricBrn.—Note on the employment of hydrosul- 
phuric acid for discharging colours, by M. A. Géiardin. This 
acid, discovered by M. Schutzenberger, and: now extensively 
employed, produces remarkable effects, acting by reduction, 
centrary to chlorine and oxygen, which act by oxidation. This 
property seems capable of important fnéustrial application.— 

ote onedistilled water used for drinkingepuiposes, by M. A. 
Hureau de Villeneuve. The author argues that the price of 
distilled wate. might be greatly reduced by obtaining it from 
steam-engines at work in mulls; that it 1s neither unpalatable 
nor difficult to digest; that it generally contams a sufficient 
quantity of air, and that the absence of calcareous salts is 1ather 
an advantage than & drawback. 
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. WORLD-LIFE 


e 
World-Life; or, Comparative Geology. By Alex. Winchell, 
e Professor of Geolegy m the University of Michigan. 
* Pp. 642. (Chicago: Griggs, 1883.) 


AC the present day cyclapedic knowledge has become 

very rare, and,a scienjific man is generally like a 
Tniner intent on ‘his own special shaft, and too often care- 
less or ignorant of the general plan of the whole mine of 
science. The ewogle of the collator and summariser 1s 
thus continually rising 1n importance, and care, patience, 








* and jidgment are now more requisite than ever before. 


Although these scientific “ consolidation acts” can hardly 
* fail to be open to criticism, yet every man of Science must 
receive them with gratitude, for they afford him a general 
view of his science, and furnish him vfith,a useful repertory 
of reference. 

In this work Prof Winchell’s field is very wide, when 
he undertakes to collate astronomy, cosmogony,,and 
geology, in the “vMest acceptation of these terms. So 
many subjects does this book touch on that it will only be 
possible within the limits of an article to give a general 
view of its scope. The author's reading has been exten- 
sive, and we are glad to observe that copious references 
are provided. He expounds with care, although perhaps 
sometimes too diffusely, the views of many writers, and 
thus brings to a focus a great mass of literature, and his 
own speculations are generally interesting, although not 
always above criticism. 

As already indicated, this work is intended to give a 
general survey of stellar and planetary systems, to note 
the marks of evolutionary processes revealed by the tele- 
scope, to discuss various cosmogonic theories, to examine 
the probable life-histories of nebule, suns, planets, and 
satellites, and to consider the influences under which the 
surfaces of planets are modelled and transformed. 

Modern cosmogong is properly a department of physics 
and dynamics ; but when states of matter irreproducible 
in the laboratory, andthe mechanics of systems too com- 
plex for rigorous mathematical treatment, are dealt with, 
moderation in the general reasoning employed has not 
always been duly observed. Noeone can doubt that 
speculation i is of the highest scientific importance, but it 
is also equally certain that in work of this kind a descend- 
ing scale may be formed, beginning with speculations 
founded on rigorous mechanical principles and ending 
with wild and lunatic fancies. Every writer on such 
topics must, I ‘suppose, sometimes question himself with 
misgiving as to where m such a list his name would 
stand. Mr. Winchell appears to treat all speculations 
with judgment, although one is sometimes tempted to 

ink the exposition over-elaborate and the consideration 
$00 patient. 

The first part or book is entitled “ World-Stuff," and 


- "begins with a geod account of meteors and meteoric dust, 


The author thinks that, according to Mr. Aitken’s theory 

ofthe formation of fog, the highest clouds in our atmosphere 

reveal the presence there of a very fine dust, probably of 

cosmic origin. The sunset-glows of last winter appeared 
VOL. XXx1.—No. 785 


.we:view the whole. 


to illuminate clouds at an unusual altitude « may not, these 
clouds have owed their existence to the very dust which 
caused the glow ? 

The zodiacal ight is then described, and is attributed 
to swarms of meteorites circulating round the sun, and** 
the visibility of the light on both horizons simultanéously 
1s taken as showing that the orbits of some of them are 
greater than that of the earth. The author also suggests 
the ‘probability that swarms of meteorites circulate about 
the planets as satellites. 

Comets, whose association with meteorites is now 
generally accepted, are desfribed. Later (p. 72. the 
author writes :— 


* The phenomena of the tail, especially in the vicinity 
of aphelion, are such as would result if we could conceive 
the nucleus of the comet surrounded by an aura extend- 
ing on all sides as far as the remotest limits of the ‘tail, 
and could recognise the tail as merely a ¿luminous shadow 
cast by the nucleus in intercepting certain radiant energy 

roceeding from the sun. .. . The tail would be, there- 
ore, not a material form moving with the comet, but 
something peipetually renewed, while the older and more 
distant emanations disappear from visibility." 

That theory which divides the tails of comets into three 
classes, according to the gas of which they are formed, is 
not grven.! 

The nebulae are then passed in review, and are well 
illustrated by drawings. They are classified as amor- 
phous, Spiral, spiro- annular, annular, and planetary, and 
the class 1s taken as giving an indication of the stage of 
evolution. 

In the case of a spiral nebula, such as that m Canes 
Venatici (Fig. 8, of. ci£.), 1t seems difficult to believe that 
And we suggest that the great mass 
of the gas is non-luminous, the luminosity being an evi- 
dence of condensatior along lines of low velocity, accord- 
ing to a well-known hydrodynamical law. From this 
point of view the visible nebula may be regarded as a 
luminous diagram of its own stream-lines, . 

In the second chapter the author enters on the genera- 
tion of heat in nebular masses. The discussion appears 
unsatisfactory, and as 1t is a matter of primary import- 
ance, I propose to make some criticisms thereon. The 
usage of mechanical and thermic terms 1s loose, so that it 
is somewhat difficult to determine the author's meaning. 

The question is concerning the generation of heat 
in a contracting nebular mass, and on p. 86, 8 9, he 
concludes :— 


“Tt is true, then, that contraction develops heat, and 
that its development delays final, refrigeration ; that is, 
the progiess toward final refrigeration i is not as rapid as 
the amount of radiated heat implies. But it is not true 
that contraction (from cooling) can have developed the 
whole amount of heat at any time existing in the mass, or 
can even,maintain a body at a constant temperature.” 


From this conclusion I venture to dissent, and in order 
to show my grounds I will give a fiaraphrase of the 
author's argument, as far as I am able to grasp it. 

Let there be two similar planetary spheres ynth layers 
of equal density similarly arranged, and letethe linear 
dimensions of the smaller (or say configuration 8) be 
I-54th of those of the larger (or say configuration a)* or, 


* This was sketched by Prof. Ball in his late lecture at"Montreal, but 1 
have unfortunately forgotten the originator's name 
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in other words, let a and aln be any corresponding radii 


*. of a afd B. 


Let the mass, however, contained within radius a of a 
be equal to that within radius a/n of B ; so that B might 


è ebe formed from a by simple contraction; and suppose 


both systems to be in hydrostatic equilibrium. Then it 


* + is easy to show that if p be the density at any point of a, 


the corresponding density of B is sp; and if 5 be the 

* pressure at the same point of a, the corresponding pres- 
sure of B is 5*5; and lastly, the modulus of elasticity 
being pdp/dp at any point of a, the corresponding elasticity 
of B is n*pap/dp. . 

Now if we suppose the mass to have contracted from a 
state of infinite dispersion to the configurations a or f, 
there must in each case be a certain exhaustion of 
potential energy of mutual attraction of matter, develop- 
ing heat in the mass. Then it may be shown that if % 1s 
the éxhaustion of energy of the matter within a radius a 
in passing from infinite dispersion to configuration a, the 
exhaustion of energy of the matter within a radius a/z in 
passing from infinite dispersion to configuration B is 24.3 
The same is also true of any stratum in course of its 
contraction. If we take a succession of ‘configurations 
with radii infinity, 1, 4, $, &c., in harmonic progression, a 
constant amount of beat will be generated in passing from 
any one configuration to the next. 

Now let us suppose that in course of contraction 
neither convection, conduction, nor radiation takeg place ; 
then if the temperature in the condition of infinite dis- 
persion be zero, and if the specific heat be constant, 
the temperature of any stratum a of a being 6, that 
of stratum a/m of 8 will be #8. In this case p8, being 
density multiphed by absolute temperature, becomes, in 
passing from a to B, mp6, If, therefore, the modulus of 
elasticity varies as density multiplied by temperature, we 
have the elasticity in 8 #‘ times that of a. But we have 
already seen that pZf/dp is augmented in passage from a 
to B by the factor #4. Hence the hypotheses as to 
arrangement of strata, specific heat, and law of elasticity 
are such as to insure equilibrium in every configuration, 
if itholds in any. This law of elasticity is that of the 
isothermal contraction of a so-called perfect gas. 

Now Mr. Winchell’s argument appears to^me to be 
that, when there is loss of heat by radiation, there is 
necessarily deficiency of temperature to make up the 
elasticity, and thus equihbrium is impossible unless we 
look for heat from other causes, He does not seem to 
notice, however, that it will be far nearer the truth (if any 
such physical hypotheses can be said to be near thereto) 
to take the elasticity from the adiabatic contraction of the 
perfect gas, which we know to vary as p76, where y= 1408. 
With this law the argument breaks down. In any case 
the constancy of specific heat, the similarity of successive 
configurations, and the law of elasticity of “ perfeqt” gases 
are untenable, In order, however, to do justice to the 
author I must pointeout that he attributes later the supply 
of heat to “ conglomeration,” which differs I presume from 


* The readereacquainted with Laplace's theory of the earth's will 
have no diffi in proving this, or even a simple acquaintance. with hydro- 
static principles will suffice 

* The exhaustion of a homogeneous sphere of mass M and radius a is 
inM^/a, where u is the attractional constant Hence for a heterogeneous 
sphere we ha ext y Pastda. If p becomes np and a becomes afn, 


obviously the exhaustion becomes # times as great as before 


. 
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“gontraction” in theesupposed absence of hydrostatic 
equilibrium in successiye stages, and in d E: 
of the masses concerned. 

The paragraph in thi? chapter on ntbular rotation 
appears to clothe the matter in an ubnecessary mysterys 
Surely we may admit that the existence of a nebular mags 
with an absolute zero of resultant mpment of momentum 
is highly improbable; and if the expanded nebula ha, 
finite resultant moment of momentum, then must the 
agglomerated nebula sotate. «Even with zÉro momentum 
the nebula might perhaps diyide into two portions with, 
equal and opposite momenta. 2 

We next come to paragraphs on nebular annulation 
and the “spheration” of rings. The ftmtractability of 
these problems to mathematical treatment renders the 
discussion highly speculative, but the author seems to 
treat his subject with discretion. : ui 


The seconf main division of the work bears the title of " 


“Planetology.” An elaborate survey of the solar system 
is given, with æ consideration of the arguments for and 
against the nebular hypothesis. The fact that the inner 
satellite of Mars revolves 1n a period shorter than that of 
the retation of its planet is regarded as a great difficulty 
in the acceptance of Laplace's theory. "Or author, whilst 
suggesting as an explanation a diminution of the primi- 
tive period through the influence of a resisting medium, 
refers favourably to the theory that solar tidal friction has 
retarded the planet's rotation whilst leaving the period of 
the satellite unaltered. I have myself regarded the fact 
of which we speak as a very striking confirmation of the 
1mportance of tidal friction in planetary evolution. 

Faye's modification of the nebular hypothesis, in which 
the planetary annuli are supposed to arise in the interior 
of the nebula, is criticised by Mr. Winchell with some 
success. An account is also given of Spiller's theory, 
That author rejects the annuli entirely, and. supposes the 
planets to arise by a combination of tidal action with 
centrifugal force. The formation of the planet is sup- 
posed to take place after the central mass has reached 


, the condition of igneous fluidity. 


“Tt 1s manifest that a separated planetary mass myst 
produce a tidal swell of seme magpyude upon tlie fluid 
central mass, . . . Atsome perihelion of the planet there- 
fore—concurring perhaps with a conjunction of planets— 
the centrifugal tendency of the equatorial portion of the 
central fluid mass would exceed gravitation, and the tidal 
swell would be lifted bodily from connection with the 
central mass... ."! ". 

Neptune generated Uranus, Uranus Saturn, and so on. 

Now I venture to say that Spiller could not have made 
any numerical estimate of the efficiency of a planets tidal 
action on the sun, or he could not have proposed this 
fantastic theory.2 It would therefóre hardly have seemed 
to me worth while to have referred to this passage had 
not Mr. Winchell stated that this theory might be regarded 
as a prototype of one of my own. 

I bad suggested that when the earth, then without € 
satellite, was rotating in four or five hours, the free period" 
of oscillation of the fluid planet would be almost the same 


Z P. 213, of cit 

? For such an estimate see a Paper “On the Tidal Friction of a Planet 
attended by several Satellites, &c " (PA. Trans. Part a, 1881). On p. 515 
it 1s shown that, supposing the coefficient of viscosity in the sun to be the 
sameas that in the , then the increase of earth's orbital moment of 
momentum due to earth's tides in the sun is r/113oooth part of that due to 
sun's tides on the earth. See also Table III p. 526. 
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as the period of the solar semi-diurifal tide, and that tht 
solar tide mfght undergo such kinttic augmentation as to 
rupture the®plgnet. A piece torn off might form the 
moon. The suggestion was only thrown out tentatively, 
fnd it might perhaps have been better had it been sup- 
pressed. The whole essence of the suggestion lies, how- 
eyer, in the approxinrate ddentity of the free and forced 
periods of oscillation, and thissreasoning has no place in 
Spiller's theory, 

In considering the history'bf a coofing planet, the author 
is opposed to Sir "Willar Thomson, and concludes 
that the surface would herden Into a crust. It seems to 
me that the time is hardly ripe for a very confident opinion 
on the point. ^" ° 


« A large place is given in this book to the influence of 
* tides n the evolution of a planet. A description is given 


or the tidal retardation of planetary rotatipn.and the 
recession of the satellite ; and the chapter is in fact prin- 
cipally a résumé of my own papers. Fhe author is at one 
with me in rejecting Prof Ball’s view, tifa an enormous 
exaggeration of marine tides can have taken place within 
geological history. He is inclined to adopt the view that 
the trends have hgea imparted to our great continents by 
means of the wrinkling consequent on tidal fnetion in a 
pnrmitively viscous mass ; but he hardly notes, as I pointed 

,out, that if this be so we have to accept a continuous 

` adjustment of the general ellipticity of the earth to a figure 
of equilibrium, without obliteration of the wrinkles. The 
suggestion is thus perhaps placed in almost too favourable 
a light. 

On p. 282 Mr. Winchell speaks as though solar tidal 
friction 1s adequate to cause a sensible lengthening of the 
year, so that 1n earlier ages it was sensibly shorter. It is 
impossible to admit the correctness of this view, as J have 
elsewhere shown.! 

In a section on orogenic forces we have, amongst much 
other interesting matter, an account of M. Favre's expen- 
ment, in which a Jayer of clay is placed on a tense elastic 
membrane, which is then allowed to contract . an illustra- 
tion of many of the facts of mountain geology 1s thus 
furgished. . 

In the following cltemter the Author follows the various 
lines of argument by which limits are placed on the age 
of a planet, and by a subsequent geological discussion 
endeavours to derive a time scale ; hut I feel incompetent 
to judge of the worth of the conclusion. We may regret 
to find the revival in this place of Prof. Haughton's argu- 
ment, viz. that the absence of a measurable nutation of 
306 days proves the enormous antiquity of the elevation 
of Europe and Asia. The argument is, I think, worthless, 
as I believe that Prof. Haughton now admits? 

The principal topics dealt with in the rest of the book 
are the geology of the moon, the physical condition and 
habitability of other planets, and the final effects of tidal 
friction. 

€ fourth main division of the book is historical, and 
contains a review of the evolution of cosmogonic theories, 
with an exposition of the speculations of Kepler, Descartes, 


I Phil. Trans Parte, 1881, p 524: “From this it follows that, if the whole 
of the momentum of Jupiter and his satellites were destroyed solar tidal 
friction, the mean distance of Jupiter from the sun would only be mcreased 
by r/a5oooth (stisprimted ilagooth) part. The effect of the destruction of 
the internal momentum of any other system would be very much less.” 

? See Proc R S. February x9, 1878, No. 186, p x, “On Prof. Hanghton’s 
Estimate of Geological Time." 
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and Laplace. 

From the account which has now been given of this 
work it must be evident that Mr. Winchell set before 
himself a task of portentous magnitude, and that he has 


e 


performed it conscientiously. The criticisms which hive ae 


been made should not impair the conviction that the 
student of this group of subjects will find his work of 
great value. G. H. DARWIN 





LETTERS TO'THE EDITOR 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by Ats correspondents. Netther can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond uth the writers of, rejected manuscripts, 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications, 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesingand novel facts.) 


The Pentacrinoid Stage of Antedon rosaceus 


IN compliance with Piof. Heidman’s request, I have to state 
that my expetien uired du seven years of consecutive 
diedging ın Lamlash Bay (1855-61)—1s ın entire accordance 
with his own, Although the most active period of reproduction 
in Antedon rosaceus is undoubtedly (as stated by Sir Wyville 
Thomson) the eer/y part of the summer, so that the Pentaciinoids 
which spring from the ova then matured and fertilised are ready 
to drop off their stems 1n the succeeding autumn, yet l never 
failed to obtain Penlacrinords m all stages, as well as Antedons 
still **1nefiuit," throughout the months of August and Septem- 
ber. In fact, the whole of my study of this type—which, as 
regards the skeleton, is fully recorded in my memoir in the 
Philosophical Transactions fo. 1865, and of which, as 1egards 
the soft parts, a general account is given in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society for 1876, was carried out during those 
months ; my official duties keeping me in London until after the 
first week ın August. 

I may take this opportunity of dnecting the attention of those 
interested in Crinoidal structure (Y) to a communication I have 
recently made to the Royal Society (Proceedings, May 29) on 
the Nervous System of the Crinoids ; (2) to a paper by Prof. A. 
Milnes Maishall in the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
Science for July last; and (3) to a paper by Dr. Carl Jickeh of 
Jena, 1n the EA. Anseger, 7 Jahrgang, No. 170.— The doctrine 
I propounded on this subject nearly twenty years ago (that the 
quinquelocular organ contained in the centro-dorsal basin of 
Antedon 18 a nerve-centre, and that the 1adial cords issuing from 
it, which tiaverse the calcareous segments of the arms and pin- 
nules, and give off bianches to the successive pairs of muscles, 
are nerve-trunks), though supported by the experimental evidence 
which I published in 1876, and by the careful microscopic inves- 
tigations of my son, Dr. P. Herbert Carpenter, has not been 
accepted by Zoologists generally ; being for the most part either 
ignored altogether, or pooh-poohed as ''evidently" fallacious, 
because inconsistent with homological theory. When I made 
my recent communication (I) to the Royal Society, summing 
up the very remarkable confumatoiy evidence afforded by 
my son's inquines, and iefening (as Prof. Marshall had 
kindly enabled me to do) to the then unpublished results 
of his experiments (2), which entirely tallied with my own, Prof. 
Huxley, while admitting the strength of my case, 1emarked 
that the position I assign to the nervous system of the C» srondea 
is as anomalous (in relation to that of Echinoderms generally) as 
it would be for a Vertebrate animal to have its spinal cord lying 
along its ventral surface. In 1eply, I asked, é‘ t moie pioof 
can you ask for, of the nervous function of, the quinqueloculai 
organ and radial cords?" The only additional evidence that 
Prof. Huxley could suggest, was the result of electric stimulation. 
Before my paper was published in the Proceedings, Llemnt (3) 
that this experiment had been actually tried four yeffs ago by 
Dr. Jickeli, whose results entirely confirmed my doctrine. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that those who have so confidestly 
and persistently clung to a homology, which is in dye contra- 
diction to the most complete and conclusive proof that experi. 
ment can afford—supported as this is by the large body of 
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anatomical and histological evidence summarised in my recent 
peif—will now see that unless they can disprove the statements 
of Prof Marshall, Dr. Jickeli, Dr. P. Herbert Carpenter, and 
yself, they are bound toeadmit my doctrine, and to show how 
eir theoretical homology is to be reconciled with it. 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER 
$6, Regent's Park Road, Londos, N.W., November 3 





a 
Natural Science for Schools 


Tue thoughtful and suggestive paper of Prof. Armstiong 
in the last number of NATURE (p. 19) is.to be com- 
mended to the attention both of science teacheis and of the 
head masters of our schools. {t is undoubtedly true that, with 
few exceptions, science is still either completely neglected 
by our schools or handled in a way which does not at all tend to 
advance its interests. When it is made a ‘‘ refuge for the desti- 
tute,” or considered only fit for those intellectually unequal to 
the study of classics and mathematics, no wonder that observant 
head masters conclude that little good is to be got from it. 

As a science master of many years’ experience (having been 
in fact responsible for the introduction of science into £wo of the 
schools named by Prof. Armstrong as exceptions to the universal 
indifference), you will perhaps allow me to call attention to the 
importance of Prof. Armstrong’s paper, and to give the conclu- 
sions to which my own experience has led me. 

The importance of clearly understanding the purpose with 
which science is to be studied, and the distinction to be borne in 
mind between the best curriculum for those who are to be pro- 
fessed chemists and those who will not carry the study of 
chemistry beyond their school-days is obvious ; but I wish to 
point out how entirely science masters are at the mercy of 
examiners, both of Univeisity examiners, periodically examining 
a school, and of examiners for open scholarships. „My own 
experience is to the point, Fully persuaded of the uselessness of 
nttempting to make an analytical machine out of the ordinary 
school-boy giving two or three hours & week to chemistry for 
two or three years, and of the very small amount of education 
to be obtained from such a course, I endeavoured to model my 
instruction in practical chemistry much upon the lines adopted 
by Prof. Armstrong, and exemplified in the appendix to his 
paper. When the examinations came, it was duly explained to 
the examiner that the course of instruction adopted had been 
unusual bnt, all the same, the papers set were of the usual 
kind :—‘‘ Analyse the mixture A,” ‘‘ Determine the metals and 
acids present in the solution B," &c. On such a paper, of 
course, the boys failed, and a depreciatory report was sent up 
by the examiners, with the result that the governors of the school 
thought it their duty to interfere, and request that ** more atten- 
tion should be given to practical chemistry." Consequently 
my attempt had to be abandoned, and we returned to our *'test- 
tubing." 

Scholarship examinations, being presumably of those who will 
carry the study much further, may more reasonably demand a 
knowledge of the ordinary methods of analysis, but I am glad to 
see that a considerable change has taken place in the papers set, 
and that now the questions proposed are often such as to place 
the mechanical analyst at a disadvantage, and to encourage the 
intelligent obseivation and interpretation of phenomena. 

Prof. Armstrong of course writes as a chemist. But there 
can be no doubt that certain portions of physics are educationally 
more useful, and it seems to be only the difficulty of arranging 
practical work in physics which has led to the present state of 
things, where practical science work in schools means nearly 
always practical chemistry. But Prof. Armstrong’s protest 
against allowing this to degenerate into “‘test-tubing” should not 
be disregarded. There seems also no reason wh elementary 
instruction 1n science—whether chemistry, o1 botan$, or physio- 

phy—should not deal frs? with the familiar things of every- 

ay life. I thinke much more training is to be got by deter- 
mining, as Prof. Armstrong ests, the composition of ær, the 
relative combining weights of silver and lead, &c., than by 
seeing male any number of oxides of nitrogen, and listening to 
a descripgon of their properties. There is, however, considerable 
difficulty in arranging easy methods of determining chemical 
DE which, in inexperienced hands, shall give results not 
108 widg of the mark. 

If a boy gets out the atomic weight of oxygen as 9 when the 
-book says it is 16, or finds the latent heat of steam to be 309 and 
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something when it ougħt to be 536, he begins to disbelieve in 
the precision of the statements made, and it ıs unfgrtunateby im- 
ossible fo. a beginner to make accurate deteiminations of com- 
Pining weights. Less erraty: results can, in fapt, Be obtained “in 
ceitain selected physical measurements. e 
The ‘‘ bareness ” of printed instructions 1s, as Prof. Armstrong 
remarks, a distinct advantage to the good students by compel! 
him to think for himself, but it is fatal to the unintelligent studebt, 
to whom ‘‘thinking " is the very lmrde$t work he is called upgn 
to do. Š SCIENCE MASTER e 





The Recent Bunar Eclipse 


My object in writing 1s to coirm in sBme degree the peculiar 
appearance of the disk, noticed in ypur last number (vol. xxx. 
p.632). The eclipse was seen here under the most favourable 
circumstances : the obscuration was so guegt that the disk could 
barely be discerned with the naked eye, and the copper colour 
usually seen was not noticed. Having watched the moon well 
into the umbia, my attention was diverted for a while, Wut, on 
looking again, at 9.35 G.M.T., I was surprised to see a portion 


of the north-east quadiant pretty strongly illuminated ; my atten-e 


tion was again diverted, but on looking a second time at 10.35 
G.M.T., I obseived, a portion of the south-east quadiant 





illuminated in a somewhat similar manne: At both times the 
moon was well within the geometrical umbra. But the remark- 
able feature was that on both occasions the boundaries of the 
illuminated portions were, approximately, circular, and convex 
toward the axis of the umbra, indicating that the 1efracted solar 
rays producing these illuminations had crossed the axis of the 
shadow-cone previous to impinging on the lunar disk. The 
portions of the refracting annulus of the earth’s atmosphere 
concerned in producing these effects were those superincumbent 
on the Southern Indian Ocean and the North Atlantic. 
2 WENTWORTH ERCK 
Shankill, Co. Dublin, November 4 





. 
The Sky-Glows . 


IN using the word “corona” to d&Mftftihte the coloured glare 
which has accompanied the sun during the past year, I had no 
intention of employing it in its astronomical sense, but in its 
ordinary meteorological meaning—which ‘‘ G. M. H.” (NATURE, 
vol. xxx. p. 633) has qverlooked—as referring to the coloured 
circles on cloud and haze frequently to be seen round the sun 
and moon, and classed by some observeis with hglos. By 
calling the circle now visible round the sun a “corona,” I 
mean that ın appearance and probable optical cause it is more 
like a meteorological corona than like a halo. 

May I be allowed to point out a misprint in the first paragiaph 
of my Jast letter (vol. xxx. p. 633), whereit should read *'un- 
tenal. sky phenomena "—the world rtzmersa/ having been printed 
for unusual. T. W. 
Sundeiland, November 8 


ACKHOUSE 





AFTER sunset this evening there was a pecuiar pink flush in 
the western sky here similar to that which attracted so nXjch 
attention in England last year. Twenty-five minutes after the 
sun had gone down, the colour was so vivid aseto be reflected 
from the snows of Mount Baker (10,700 feet), which is about 
seventy-five miles east of this place. Shortly afterwards it dis- 
appeared, but reappeared thirty-five minutes later, prolonging 
the twilight and ss tee the stars look green, finally dying away 
very gral The weather for the past twelve days has been 
to- 


very wet, an night’s is the first clear sunset in that time. 
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Fourteen daysego, when on the Fraser River, eighty miles from | fom reading the paper. No doubt the method of making the 


here, I saw after sfinset a very brilliaht aurora borealis. I write 


this thinking there maf be a repetition of the phenomena in 
ngland, in whéch case this note may possess interest. 


. G. W. LAMPLUGH 
Victoria, Vancouver Isjand, October 13 
a 





e 
Peculiar Ice Forms 


s 

THE ice structures observed bf Mr. Wóodd Smith (November 
6, p. 5) are evidently the same es were described in vol. xxi. 
P. 396, I have oftfn seen such fibrous masses since, under cir- 
cumstances which left no doubt of ther being mamly due to 
prolonged condensation, of aqueous vapour fiom the air; the 

bres, white like asbestos, and covered only by a very thin layer 
of earthy particles, 11sing from a hard subsoil. The absorption 
of aqugous vapour by the soil, especially on mountains, seems 
naj yet tobe duly appreciated, although it is proved by the 

any springs issuing at short distances below the summits, and 
Tas been insisted upon already in Er. Darwin’s ‘ Botan. Garden” 
and ‘‘ Phytonomia ” (chap. xi. 2). 
of all water-supply " (NATURE, vol. xxx. f. 
hardly to be maintained. 

Freiburg, Badenia, November 8 


375) is a statement 
2 W. 





Seigmographs—An Apology ‘ 


I Ax just in receipt of the inclosed letter from Mr. Charles A. 
Stevenson, in which he claims the original idea of the actuating 
mechanism in the Aorzsorntíal component seismograph Y have lately 
described 1n these pages, and he includes a copy of his paper to 
justify his-remarks. I therefore think it my duty to offer my 
apologies to him for not having given hum full credit for his 
invention so far as it goes, although I have unconsciously done 
him wrong. Naples is unfortunately very badly off for modern 
scientific works and Proceedings of Societies, Doth as regaids the 
National and the University libraries, and as far as I know no 
copy of Mr. Stevenson’s paper exists in the town, except the one 
he has now sent me. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to point out that Mr. Stevenson’s 
seismograph, so far as it is described, would be almost useless 
for the following reasons :— 

(1) The inertia of the upper glass plate would be insufficient 
not to be affected by the slight movement conducted through the 
ivory balls to it. This is the reason I use the very heavy lead 
disk, 

(2) No earthquake shock is peifectly horizontal, so that Mr. 
Stevenson's mstrament would only be fit to register the hori- 
zont@ component of the earth-wavé, and would fail to do this, 
since if the angle of t4&meggence was appreciable it would be 
jerked up off its supports, and consequently would simply register 
a series of intenupted lines. This is why I mtroduced the upper 
balls and resistance plate. 

(3) If the instiument was disturbed by gn earth-wave of lage 
amplitude, the registering arm would pass beyond the border of 
the smokedgplate (unless the ao eris was of very great dımen- 
sions, so fåilıng to fulfil the conditions of the British Association), 
where the needle would drop out, or fall so low as to prevent 
the return of the arm over the plate. 

(4) If the earthquake was of some seconds’ duration and com- 
posed of many varying movements, as is generally if not always 
the case, a netwoik of irregular curves would remain on the 
glass that would be quite unintelligible, 

If a thing is to be done, ıt is advisable to do it well, and it 1s 
less possible to have accurate registers of earthquake shocks than 
of the force and direction*of the wind, barometric pressure, or 
any other meteorological phenomena. ‘The requirements of the 
Brigfh Association with regard to expense, size, and portability 
of seismographs, will not permit anything like an accurate inves- 
tigation of geodygamics. 

In conclusion, shauld I have overlooked and appropriated the 
ideas of any other inventor, I shall be happy to fully acknow- 
ledge them if sufficient evidence 1s given (as in the above case) 
of priority of publication. H. J. Jounston-Lavis 

ovember 7 
45, Melville Street, Edinburgh, November 3 
I NOTICED recently in NATURE (vol. xxx. p. 608) an article 
ou describe a seismograph for recording earth- 
quake shocks, ali 
. 


“Rainfall being the source, 


ch would appear to be your own invention | 


record, springs, and upper balls are your own invention, but the* 

principle on which the seism 

as I know, mine or my father’s. I inclose the paper in whjch it 

was first described, and I would be glad to learn fon you if y8u 

forestalled me. HARLES A. STEVENSON 
Dr, Johnston-Lavis, Naples . 





Fly-Maggots Feeding on Caterpillars 


A FEW months ago I had a caterpillar of Papito erythronits, 
which I found on a lemon-tree. € put it into a card-box, and 
fed ıt daily on lemon-leaves. The box was covered with cloth 
tied tightly all round the opening, After some days, the cater- 
pillar fixed itself to the side of the box, and tuned into a 
chrysalis m the usual way. One day on opening the box, 
instead of finding the chrysalis changing into its usual colours 
and markings, it was daik all over. few days more, on re- 
opening the box, I found six fully-developed cream-coloured 
maggots at the bottom of the box. I was rather puzzled to con- 
jectu e how these ts got into a box three inches high, with 
a bit of cloth tied all 1ound the opening. I put the maggots into 
a little box with some eaith under a tumbler. They immediately 
buried themselves in the earth. In a few days I found six 
chrysalides, and some days later there were six ordinary house- 
flies buzzing within the tumbler. I then examined the dark 
chrysalis of the P. erythronius, which was evidently dead, and 
found it only a she/, All its interior had been consumed by the 
six maggots. It is evident that these maggots in their infant 
stage had already been in the body of the caterpillar when I 
Boxed i. The latter had gone through its transformation as if 
nothing wgs the matter with it, although, if one could have 
interrogated it, probably it would have complained of mysterious 
gnawings and creepings mn its interior. A time, of course, came 
when, for want of nerve-centres and other organs, the i 
could not go on with its development into the i Papilio, 
The six ots having had a fal meal, found their way out of 
the Papilio's chrysalis ın order to undergo ¢hezr transformation. 

I knew that the larvae of the Ichneumonids fed on the live 
bodies of caterpillars, but I did not know that the larve of the 
house-fly did so also. E. BONAVIA 

Etawah, India, October 18 





THE CRYSTALLINE ROCKS OF THE 
SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS . ; 


EVER since the discovery of Silurian fossils in the 

rocks of North-West Sutherland, it has been recog- 
nised that in that region lies the key to the structure of 
the Scottish Highlands. Accordingly, when in the pro- 
m of the Geological Survey, the mapping of the High- 
ands had to be undertaken, I determined that a detailed 
survey of the Sutherland ground on the scale of six ınches 
to a mile should be made as a basıs for the work. In the 
summer of last year a surveying party under the charge 
of Mr. B. N. Peach was stationed there, with instructions 
to begin by mapping the Durness Basin. This duty was 
satisfactorily accomplished before the end of the season. 
The Silurian senes of Dumess was ascertained to be 
about 2000 feet thick, and to consist of numerous successive 
zones, which were traced on the six-inch maps and dis- 
criminated in such a way as to be recognisable should 
they be foumd to occur in the more complicated region to 
the east. With this necessary groundwork well esta- 
blished, the Eriboll tract was attacked this summer by 
Messrs. Peach and Horne. I had never myself had an 
opportunity of studying the Eriboll sections, which, from 
the days of Macculloch down to the present time, have 
been such a fruitful subject of discussion. Itewas a 
special injunction to the officers now intrusted with 
the detailed survey of the region to divest themselvas 
of any prepossessions ın favour of published vieys @nd to 
map the actualíacts in entire disregard of s By 
the close of this last season the structure of the Exiboll 
area had likewise been traced upon the fix-i&ch maps, 
and I thfh went north to inspect the work. Frem time 
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to time during the summer, reports had been made to me 
eof the progress of the sifrvey, but, though from the published 
descriptions of that tract, Í was aware that its structure 
must be singularly complicated, and although apprised of 
the tonclusions to which the surveyors, step by step and 
almqst against their will, had been driven, I was hardly 
prepared for the extraordinary geological structure which 
the ground itself presented, or for the great change 
necessitated in the interpretation of the sections as given 
by Murchison. 

No one cursorily visiting the ground could form any 
notion of its extraordinary*complication, which could only 
be satisfactorily unravelled by patient detailed mapping 
such as had never yet been bestowed upon it. With every 
desire to follow the interpretation of my late chief, I criticised 
minutely each detail of the work upon the ground ; but I 
found the evidence altogether overwhelming against the 
upward succession which Murchison believed to exist in 
Eriboll from the base of the Silurian strata into an 
upper conformable series of schists and gneisses. The 
nature of this evidence will be best understood from 
the subjoined report, which, at my request, Messrs. 
Peach and Horne have prepared. As the question of the 
succession of the rocks 1n the North-West Highlands is 
still under discussion, I think it right to take the earhest 
opportunity of malang this public declaration. It would 
require more space than can be given in these pages to 
do justice to the views of those geologists, from Nicol 
downwards, by whom Murchison’s sections have been 
criticised, and to show how far the conclusions to which 
the Geological Survey has been led, have be@n antici- 
pated. When the official memoirs are published, full 
reference will be given to the work of previous ob- 
servers, to which, therefore, no further allusion 15 made 
at present. 

The most remarkable features in the Eriboll area 
are the prodigious terrestrial displacements, to which 
there is certainly no parallel in Britain Beginning 
with gentle Pidage of the rocks, we trace these 
becoming increasingly steeper on their western fronts, 
until they are disrupted and the eastern limb 1s pushed 
westwards. By a system of reversed faults, a group 
of strata is made to cover a great breadth of ground 
and actually to overlie higher members of the same series. 
The most extraordinary dislocations, however, are those 
to which for distinction we have given the name of 
Thrust-planes. They are strictly reversed faults, but with 
so low a hade that the rocks on their up-throw side have 
been, as it were, pushed horizontally forward. The dis- 
tance to which this horizontal displacement has reached 
is almost incredible. In Durness, for example, the over- 
lying schists have certainly been thrust westwards across 
all the other rocks for at least ten mules. In fact, these 
thrust-planes, but for the clear evidence of such sections 
as those of Loch Eriboll, could not be distinguished from 
ordinary stratification-planes, like which they have been 
plicated, faulted, and denuded. Here and there, as a 
result of denudation, a portion of one of them appears 
capping a inll-top. One almost refuses to believe that 
the little outlier on the summit does not lie normally on 
the rocks below it, but on a nearly horizonfal fault by 
which it has been moved into its place. Masses of the 
Archean gneisg have thus been thrust up through the 
younger rocks and pushed far over their edges When a 
geologist finds vertical beds of gneiss overlying gently 
inclined sheets of fossiliferous quartzite, shale, and lime- 
stone, he may be excused if he begins to wonder 
whethefhe himself is not really standing on his head. 

The general trend of all these foldings and ruptures is 
from gorth-north-east to south-south-west, and the steep 
westward fronts of the folds show that the terrestrial 
movement came from east-south-east Corroborative 
evidelice that this was the direction of the movement is 
furnished by a series of remarkable internal rearrange- 


* * 

ments that have been superinduced upqn the rocks. 
Throughout the whole eregfon, in almost every mass’ of 
rock, altogether irrespective of its Athological characters 
and its structure, striated planes may be moticed whith 
are approximately parallel with the thrust-planes, andere 
covered with a fine parallel lipeation, running in a west- 
north-west and east-south-east direction. These surfaf&s 
have evidently been prodifted by shearing Again, many 
of the rocks near the thrust-planes, andefor a long way 
above them, are marked by'a peculiar streaked structure 
which reminds one of the fluscion-lirfts of an eruptive roak, 
The coarse pegmatites ın the gngiss, for example, as they 
come within the influence of the shearing, have had their 
flesh-coloured feldspar and milkyequartz crushed and 
drawn out into fine parallel lamınæ till they assume the 
aspect of a rhyolite in which fluxion-structure has been 
exceptionally well developed. The gneiss itself doming’ 
into the same powerful mull has acquired a new schistosity, 
p with the shearing-planes. Hornblende-rock has 

een converted into hornblende-schist. Moreover, new 


"minerals have hke@ise made their appearance along the 


new divisional planes, and in many cases their longer 
axes are anced in the same dominant direction from 
east-south-east to west-north-west. 

Murchison believed that the Silyrian quartzites and 
hmestongs of Eriboll pass up under, 4nd are conform- 
ably overlain by, his upper gneiss, It 1s quite true that 
they are so overlain ; but the overlying rocks, instead of 
having been regularly deposited on them, have been- 
pushed over them. at, then, are these overlying rocks ? 
Though they have undergone such intense alteration 
during the process by which they were moved into their 
present position that their original characters have been 
in great measure effaced, lenticular bands occur in them 
which can certainly be recognised Some of these bands 
are unquestionably parts of the Archean gneiss; others 
are Silurian quartzite, and in one case we can detect a 
large mass of the Upper Durness limestone. Traced 
eastwards, however, the crystalline characters become 
more and more pronounced until we cannot tell, at least 
from examination 1n the field, what the rocks may origin- 
ally have been. They are now fine flaggy micaceous 
gneisses and mica-schists, which certainly could not have 
been developed out of any such Archean gneiss as is 
now visible to the west. Whether they consist in part of 
higher members of the Qilurian genes in a metamorphic 
condition remains to be geen. The gccurrence of a band 
of crystalline limestone and calc#feous schist, which has 
been traced for many miles above the great thrust-plane, 
certainly suggests that it represents the upper part of the 
calcareous Durness series attenuated and altered by the 
intense shearing which all the rocks have undergone. 
This much at least 1s certain, that the schistpse series 
above the thrust-plane is partly made up of" Silurian 
strata, and has received its present dip and foliation since 
Silurian time. 

Having satisfied myself that Murchison's explanation 
of the order of sequence could not be established in 
Enboll, I was desirous to see' again, in the new light 
now obtaimed, some of the Ross-shire sections for the 
description of which I am responsible. Had these sec- 
tions been planned for the pugpose of deception they 
could not have been more skilfully devised. The paral- 
lelism of dip and strike between the Silurian strata and 
the overlying schists is so complete as to prove the st 
intimate relationship between them; and go one coming 
first to this ground would suspect that what appears to be 
a normal stratigraphical sequence is not really so. But 
the clear coast-sections of Eriboll, where every disloca- 
tion is laid bare, have now taught me that I have been 
mistaken, for the parallelism 1n question is not due to 
conformable deposition. The same kind of evidence of 
upthrust and metamorphism which these cqast-sections 
reveal can be traced southwards for a distance of more 
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than nmnet? miles. The task of unravelling the geological 
structure ofthese southern megigns will be much facilitated 
by the remarkable persistence of the Sutherland Silurian 
ones, some of which, with their characteristic features 

d fossils, "are as well marked above Loch Carron as 
they are at Loch Enboll. " 

«e In south-western Ross*shire the platform on which the 
*Silurian rocks rest is a thick mass of Cambnaan red sand- 
stone. In the great upthrow, it is this sandstone platform 
which has there been pushed ovér the limestones and 
QQuartztes. On thegvest side of Loch Keeshorn, the red 
sandstones, ın their normal unaltered form, rise up into 
the colossal pyramids*of Applecross; but on the east 
side, where, at a digtance of little more than a mile, they 
overlie the limestones, they bear so indurated an aspect 
that they have naturally been classed with the 
quastzose members of the Silurian senes. Traced east- 
ards tĦey present increasing evidence of intense shear- 
ing; fluxion-structure makes its appearance tn them, with 
a development of mica along the divisional planes, until 
they pass into fnlled micaceous sohust, in which, how- 
ever, the original clastic grains are Stil recognisable. 
They finally shade upwards into green schists and fine 
gneiss which merge into coarse gneiss with pegmatite. 
The short space within which ordinary red feldspathic sand- 
stone and arkose atquire the characters of true schists is 
a point of somé importance in regard to the clfange from 
the unaltered Silurian strata of the Southern Uplands into 

phylhtes, 

gnts, &c. 

Obviously the question of chief importance in connec- 
tion with the structure now ascertained to characterise 
the North-West Highlands relates to metamorphism. That 
there is no longer any evidence of a regular conformable 

assage from fossihferous Silurian quartzites, shales, and 
1mestones pier into crystalline schists, which were 
supposed to be metamorphosed Silurian sediments, must 
be frankly admitted. But in exchange for this abandoned 
belief, we are presented with startling new evidence of 
regional metamorphism on a colossal scale, and are 
admitted some way into the secret of the processes 
whereby it has been produced. 

From the remarkably constant relation between the 
dip of the Silurian strata and the inclination of their 
reversed faults, no matter into what various positions the 
two structures may heve been thrown, it 1s tolerably clear 
that these dislocations took place before the strata had 
been seriously dist@smed. Thè persistent parallehsm of 
the faults and of the prevailing north-easterly strike of 
the rocks indicates that the faulting and tilting were parts 
of one continuous process. The same dominant north- 
easterly strike extends across the whole Highlands, and 
also over the Silurian tracts of Southern Scotland and 
the North of England. There 1s reason to regard it in 
all these regions as probably due to one great series of 
terrestrial movements. These must have occurred some 
tme between an early part of the Siluman period and 
that portion of the Old Red Sandstone period represented 
by the breccias and conglomerates of the Highlands. In 
the Central and Eastern Highlands the slates, phyl- 
lites, grits, quartzites, and limestones which, along the 
southern border, are scarcely more altered than their 
pone equivalents ‘among the SiHurian rocks of the 
Ep abate Uplands, have been greatly plicated, and have 

umed a more or less crystalline structure. But when 
these changes were brought about, there lay to the north- 
west a solid’ ndge of Archaan gneiss and Cambrian 
sandstone which offered strong resistance to the plication. 

The thrust from the eastward against this ndge must 

have been of the most gigantic kind, for huge slices, 

hundreds of feet in thickness, were shorn off from the 

quartzites, limestones, red sandstones, and gneiss, and 

were pushed for miles to the westward. During this 

process, afl the rocks driven forward by it had their 
eo” 
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original structure more or less completely effaced. New 
planes, generally parallel with the surfaces of movemeng, 
were developed in them, and along these new planes a 
rearrangement and recrystalhsation of mineral con? 
stituents took place, resulting in the production of ctystal- 
line schists. This metamorphism certainly occurr 
early Silurian times, for Cambrian and Lower Silurian 
strata, as well as Archzan rocks, have been involved in it. * 
It is obvious that into the problems of Highland 
geology, always admittedly obscure, a fresh element of 
difficulty is introduced. At the same time the aid fur- 
nished by a minute study of ehe Sutherland sections is so 
great that we may hope to attack these problems with 
more success than has hitherto seemed probable. The 
work, too, is not of a kind to be attempted in a few hasty 
scampers over the ground. It will require patient detailed 
mapping. But when the great base-lines have once been 
accurately traced, the difficulties will doubtless begin to 
diminish, and, like the pieces of a puzzle, the various 
segments of the Highlands will then E found to range 
themselves in their proper places. ARCH, GEIKIE 


Refort on the Geology of the North- West of Sutherland 


IN the north-west of Sutherland the most ancient 
rocks belong to the Archean senes, and present a 
great uniformity 1n lithological characters. They consist 
mainly of coarse hornblendic gneiss, with distinct zones of 
gray and pink granitoid gneiss, 1n which the mica is more 
abundant than the hornblende. Lenticular veins and 
bosses of hornblende-rock and hornblende-schist, some at 
least of which are evidently intrusive, occur in the gneiss, 
while the presence of small kernels of cleavable horn- 
blende and actinolite forms another characteristic feature 
of the series. Veins of pink or white pegmatite abound 
sometimes parallel with the foliation of the gneiss an 
sometimes traversing it in all directions, These, how- 
ever, are distinct from dykes of pink granite, which also 
intersect the a and coarse pegmatites, and are them- 
selves crossed by later pegmatite-veins. Here and there, 
indeed, the branches of a pegmatite-vein can be seen to 
return upon themselves and traverse the main trunk from 
which they start. Where the Archean rocks have been 
recently stripped of their former cover of Silurian quartzite, 
bands of green epidotic gneiss appear among them, and a 
soft green mineral with a greasy lustre (agalmatolite ?) is 
there characteristic of the superficial parts of the pegma- 
tite-veins. 

The highly crystalline Archaean rocks are overlain un- 
conformably by a succession of conglomerates, gnts, and 
sandstones, regarded by Murchison as the equivalents of 
the Cambrian system of Wales. In the course of the 
work of the Geological Survey in the present region they 
have been divided into certain zones, which, though they 
need not be stated here, as they have no bearing on the 
main question to which this paper is devotéd, may prove 
to be of considerable importance in unravelling the geo- 
logical structure of the districts further south. 

Between the Cambrian sandstones and the overlying 
quartzites at the base of the Silurian senes there is a 
complete ° discordance. To the west of the Kyle of 
Durness, for example, the Cambrian sandstones dip to 
the north-west, while the overlying quartzites dip to the 
south of east. Moreover, as the observer passes east- 
wards to the shores of the Kyle, the Cambrian sandstones 
are bed after bed transgressed by the quartufes, which 
eventually rest directly on the Archzean gneffs The 
Silurian strata in the Durness area (A in Section) consist 
of a calcareous series at the top; a mddle series, còm- 
posed partly of calcareotis and partly of arenaceouS strata; 
and an arenaceous series at the base. The various sub 
divisions of the strata are given in descehding ofder in 
the subgoined tabular statement. 
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ert > 3 (VIL During GROUP Fine- ‘ea light gray limestones, ms an nio EU 
© 6, e. ae. cleaved, lilac-coloured jitec. full of fattened 


VI. CROISAPHUILL GROUP 


worm-casts ; fossils distorted by cleavage. 


à. Alternations of black, dark 
sional fossiliferous band, Ji 


y, and white limestoné, with an ocga- 
e zone ( (a) of this group. 


a. Massive, duk gray limestones, chief 


composed of worm-casts which 


project above the matrix on im did surfaces, Nem the 
are several lines of small chert nodules, This is one of the most 
highly fossiliferous zones in the Diyness Basin. * 

Alternations of dark and light gray limestone, lyghly fossiliferous, with 
occasional impure, argillaceous, unfossiliferous bands. Most of tht 
beds are distinctly cleaved, and containew worm-casts 

Fine granular dolomites, alternating near the top with cream-coloured 
or pink limestone. Near the base are two oF more bands of white 
cheit, one of which 1s about 5 feet thick. 


Massive, crystalline-granular, dolomitic limestones, occasionally fessili- : 
ferous, charged with daik worm-castings set in a gray matris; 
large spheroida? masses of chert near the base. This limestone ise 
locally known as **the Leopard Stone." 


Fine- panem white, flaggy? aigullaceous limestones and calcareous 
hales. As yet no fossils have been found in this division. 


E leaden-colouied limestones, occasionally mottled, alternating near 
the top with white limestone. About 30 feet from the base there 
is a thin. band of limestone charged with Seputites Maccullochti, 
and a simila: band occurs at the base. 


Yy. BALNAKEIL GROUP .. 


i 


| 
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C. CALCAREOUS SERIES ... 


IV. SANGOMORE GROUP . 





III. SAILMHOR GROUP 


IL EILEAN DuBH Group 


I, GHRUDAIDH GROUP? .. 





At the base lies a massive band of quartzite and grit, passing upwards 
into carious dolomitic grit, crowded in patches with Se, guier, 
Maceullochit, more especially in the decomposed portions (Serpu- 
lite-Grit}. 

Alternations of brown, flaggy, calcareous, false-bedded grits and 
quartzites with cleaved shales. 

Calcareous mudstones and dolomitic bands, weathering with a 
brown colour, traversed by numerous worm-casts, usually fattened, 
and resembling fucoidal immessions. These beds are often hly 
cleaved. This and the overlying zone form the *' Fucoid-beds” d 
previous authors, 


UPPER ZONE 


MIDDLE SERIES (partly 
calcareous and partly 


| 
| 


MIDDLE ZONE .. 


LowER ZONE 2c | 
Fine-grained quaitzites, perforated by vertical wo1m-casts and burrows 
becoming more numerous towards the top of the zone (‘‘ pipe- 
previous authors). These beds pass downwards into 

massive white quartzites. 

False-bedded flaggy grits and quartzites, composed of s of quartz 
and fel r, At the base there is a thin brecciate pede ns 
varying from a few inches to a few feetyin thickness, containing 
pebbles of the underlying rocke, chiefly of quartz and oithoclpse, 


the laigest measuring about 1 jach ACL OS igo © 


A striking feature of the Durness Basin 1s the amount 
of displacement of the strata by faults ; indeed, this 
feature is so characteristic of the highest limestone zones 
that it 1s difficult satisfactorily to compute their thickness. 
But from the base of the quartzite to the top of the cal- 
careous series the total thickness of Silurian strat& cannot 
be less than 2000 feet. In Sangomore Bay, near the vil- 
lage of Durine, the highest limestone zone 1s ovérlain by 
shattery quartzite, striped fissile schist, frilled schists, and 
gneiss. Though unquestionably resting upon the lme- 


UPPER ZONE 


A. ÁRENACEOUS SERIES... 


LOWER ZONE 


The Silurian strata in the Durness area are arranged 
in the form of a basin, truncated on the east side by a 
fault that brings them against the Archzan gneiss, and 
thus disconnects them from the Eriboll area, with which 
they were certainly at one time united. Of the identity 
of these strata in the two areas there cannot be the 
smallest doubt. We have recognised them zone by zone, 
Sain erp the proofs of this identity by detecting in the 

and central parts of the Durness Basin the represent- 
atives of the middle series, viz. the ** Fucoid-beds” and 


“ Serpulite-grit,” which had not previously been noted in 
that area. Though subject to local variations in thick- 
ness, these zones are singularly persistent, andy from their 
marked lithological characters and fossil contents, consti- 
tute admirable Rorizons in unravelling the complicated 
Prologi structure of the region. A rich assemblage of 
ssils has been obtained by the Survey from the various 
fossiliferdus bands indicated in the foregoing table, com- 
prising €rilobites, Annelids, Cephalopods (Nautilus, Lit- 
nites, Orthoceras, Piloceras, &c.), Heteropods, Gastero- 
pads, Lamellibranchs, Brachiopods, Corals, Sponges, and 
ranfinifera. As yet this collection has not been ex- 
amined in detail, but from observations in the field it.is 
probable that some of the limestone zones will be found 
to be chardtterised by particular fossils. 


stone and sharing in the norm 


faulting of the district, 


these crystalline strata do not piove a conformable u pward 
succession, as has been naturally enough supposed. The 
key to the Teading of this and of the corresponding sec- 
tion at Fand Head ıs to be sought in the Eriboll tract. 
The Silurian rocks of the Durness Basin are sep d 
from those of Loch Eriboll (B in the Section) by a p 
minent ndge of Archzan gneiss, the eastern slope of 
which 15 covered by a cake of quartzite.- Along the crest 
of the chain the basal breccia is exposed, overlain by the 
lower zone of false-bedded grits (No. 3) and the upper zone 
of “pipe-rock” (No. 4 in Section) As the eastern de- 
clivity of the ridge 1s greater than the dip of the quartz- 
ites, the observer, on descending the slope, crosses the 
basset edges and dip- slopes of the latter strata, and eventu- 


oe 


s 
allyefinds himself again on the old platform of Archzan 
gneiss ed by denudation (see Section) Both the 
zones of quartzite are then bnce more met with in their 
Pormal order, the highest beds exposed on the western 
shore of Loch Eriboll belonging to the honzon of the 
"epipe-rock." On the eastern shore, at Ant Sron, on the 
crest ofa low anticlinal argh of the “ pipe-rock,” there is an 

<€xcellent section of the middle series between the quartz- 
ites and the limestones. TRe two subdivisions of the 
* Fucoid-bed (No. 5) and the “ Serpulite-grit” (No. 6 in 
Section), which are typically developed at that locality, 
‘pass underneath tH Serpdlite-limestone at the base of 
Group I., exactly as they do at Durness. The dark leaden- 
gray-limestones of the lowest group (I.) are then rapidly 
succeeded by flaggydimestones (Ant Sron, Chorrie Island, 
Heilim) and dolomitic lhmestones which, probably the 
equivalents of the Eilean Dubh Group in Durness, are 
P. ighest members of the series here represented 
o. 7 iu Section). A careful search among the Eriboll 
limestones has failed to bring to light any organic remains 
save Serfulifes and certain minute spherical bodies which, 
may prove to be Foraminifera, A siila dearth of fossils 
characterises the two lowest zones in Durness, so that this 
feature is common to both areas. The non-occurrence of 
the higher fossiliferous hmestones in Emboll may be 
accounted for by the remarkable geological structure of 
that region whigh is now to be described. 
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quartzite sections on Crag Dionard and Conamheall, south 
of Loch Eriboll, he cannot fail “to note the numerous 
flexures of the stra 
their sharp anticlinal folds. As a rule, the eastern limb 
of each of these folds dips at a gentle angle to the South- 
east, while the west limb is highly inclined, vertical, even 
inverted, or sometimes broken by a reversed fault the effect 
of which is to bring lower over higher beds. These reversed 
faults (¢## in Section) become more numerous eastwards. 
They are admirably displayed both in ground-plan and dip- 
section on the shore north of Heilim, where they repeat the 
various zones ranging from tHe “ pipe-rock” to the Eilan 
Dubh limestone (Group IL). The stnke of the reversed 
faults ranges on the whole with that of the strata tra- 
versed, and their hade is inchned at a higher angle than 
the dip of the latter, the difference generally amounting 
to about 10°. Inland from the coast-section, north of 
Heilim, to the base of Ben Arnaboll, the zones just men- 
tioned are constantly repeated by a complicated system of 
reversed faults and folds, the general inclination of the 
strata being towards the south-east. As that hill is ap- 
proached, the displacement produced by these faults in- 
creases in amount; hence the observer meets with beds 
occupying a lower geological horizon the further east he 
travels. At length this intricate system of faults and folds 
culminates ın a great dislocation which, for convenience 
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of description, and to distinguish it from the ordinary 
reversed faults, may Be termed a Zhrust-plane. By means 
of tt a great mass of coarsely*crystalline gneiss with peg- 
matite-veins, in plABtupwards of 400 feet thick, is placed 
above the Silurian rocks (see Section). A careful examina- 
tion of the mass which caps Ben Arnaboll clearly proves 
that 3? rests transgressively on all the zones of the Silurian 
rocks, from the lower sone of the qtiartsiues (false-bedded 
grits) upto the limestone which overlies the Serpulite-grit. 
Owingepartly to its low hade and partly to subsequent 
res ugs outcrop of this thrust-plane resembles that of 
an ordinary overlying formation cut into a sinuous line by 
denudation. It is admirably seen in dip-section on the 
east and north slopes of Ben Arnaboll, whence it can be 
followed round the west face of the hill, descending into 
the valley on the west, then bending back on itself, wind- 
ing round the north slope of Druim Tungi, and entering 
Loch Enboll in Heilim Bay. It reappears at the base of 
Crag-na-Faolinn, and been traced still farther to the 
, while northwards it can be followed to the Whitten 
ead, at the mouth of Loch Enboll 

That the gneiss thus brought up on Ben Arnaboll and 
elsewhere is in reality the Archzean gneiss is evident, for 
two reasons. First, its lithological characters agree with 
those of the typical Archzean area to the west, save in 
certain cases where the original features have been effaced 
by the crushing to be afterwards described. Near the 
thrust-plane, this effacement is complete, but in the 
heart of the mass the normal characters of the Archean 
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rocks, including in some instances their characteristic 
north-west strike, are retained. The rocks consist of 
coarsely crystalline hornblendic gneiss and pink granitoid 
gneiss, with lenticular veins of hornblende-rock and kernels 
of cleavable hornblende, while massive veins of pink 

egmatite are well developed. The soft greenish mineral 

agalmatolite?) already mentioned as characteristic of the 
gneiss, where now or lately covered with quartzite, occurs 
here in the pegmatites, and veins of epidosite are abundant. 
Second, at various localities the brecciated conglomerate 
and false-bedded quartzite at the base of the Silurian 
strata are found resting on these crystalline rocks. Further, 
the unconformable junction can on one line be traced 
continuously for more than a mile. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that this mass is really a fragment of the 
old platform of Archean rocks on which the Silurian 
strata were deposited. 

The octurrence of this Archzean gneiss in its present 
position above much younger rocks is doubtless to be 
ascribed to the same cause which elseWhere has resulted 
in foldings of the strata. In the present instance we 
see an attempt, as it were, to establish an anticlinal 
fold of the type already described as occurring to 
the west, with a steep westward and gentle *eastward 
slope. The west limb however has here given way, along 
a great dislocation or reversed fault, while the eastern 
limb has been driven forwards until tbe Archasfn rocks 
have been carried over the truncated edges of the Silurian . 
strata. The vertical beds of the basal qyartzites are still 
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to be seen on the west limb of the anticlne on Ben 
Arnaboll, Crag-na-Faolinn, and on Whitten Head (see Sec- 
Won) The quartzites oh Druim Tungi and indeed all the 
Silurian strata on the east side of Loch Enboll, between 

eilim and Crag-na-Faolinn, form part of a syncline 
wHicH has been pushed westwards in front of the anti- 
chine along this thrust-plane. This structure explains the 
origin of the inversion of the Silurian rocks along the 
junction line east of Camas-an-Duin, and. the occurrence 
of the lower limestone groups imn a shallow trough at 
Enboll Of special interest is the occurrence of a small 
outher of Archzan gneiss on the crest of a hill (Sithean- 
na-Cuag) north-west of Beh Arnaboll This mass rests 
on the Fucoid-shales, Serpulite-grit, and limestone. 
Though now isolated by denudation, it was obviously 
originally continuous with the mass on Ben Arnaboll, and 
it thus furnishes striking proof of the westward extension 
of displaced gneiss, and of the thrust-plane on wluch it 
travelled : 

The effects of this great movement on the Silurian 
strata which have been over-ridden by the gneiss are 
somewhat remarkable. The pipes or vertical worm-tubes 
tn the quartzites have been flattened, drawn out, and bent 
over in a direction perpendicular to the strike of the 
thrust-plane. The false-bedded grits and quartzites pre- 
sent a streaky appearance resembling fluxon-structure, 
due to the elongation of the fragments of orthoclase- 
feldspar and the quartz grains. The fine-grained rocks, 
especially the compact quartzites and the Fucoid-beds, are 
highly cleaved, the strike of the cleavage-planes being 
parallel with that of the thrust-plane, and this parallelism 
being maintained quite irrespective of any varfhüon in 
the direction of dip of the strata next the gneiss. On the 
surface of the cleavage-planes also there 1s a series of 
parallel hnes like slickensides which will be described 
presently ; and lastly, there is a shght development of 
sericitic mica along many of the cleaved surfaces. No 
less important 1s the alteration produced on the overlying 
Archean gneiss. In the heart of the mass, as already 
stated, there 1s little apparent change, but near the thrust- 
plane the beds are drawn in towards it till their strike 
roughly coimcides with that of the thrust-plane. The 
inclosed hornblende merges into a green chloritoid 
product, the hornblendic gneiss has been converted into 
a fine green schistose rock, while the quartz and feldspar of 
the pegmatites have been drawn out into streaky or wavy 
lines, so as to assume somewhat the appearance of rhyo- 
lites. Finally a new set of divisional planes has been super- 
induced on the mass, the strike of which is parallel with 
that of the plane of thrust. 

Again, there is clear evidence to show that the thrust- 
plane just described was followed by minor movements of 
a similar nature in the gneiss itself, whereby different 
portions of the mass were made to slip over each other. 
Occasionally a thin lenticular mass of the bottom-quartzite 
has been caught in these planes of disruption. 

But all these evidences of displacement, are merely the 
pu of a still more powerful thrust-plane, which 

as been traced continuously from the shore east of 
Whitten Head to the crest of Crag-na-Faolinn, and at 
intervals for many mules to the southward into the Assynt 
country The strike of the strata overlying thjs plane is, 
on the whole, north-north-east and south-south-west, with 
a general east-soyth-easterly dip, usually at comparatively 
low angles. Though roughly parallel with it, this greater 
thrust-plane here and there overrides the lower or more 
westerly gne, for the rocks on its upper side may be seen to 
pass across all the zones of the Suurian series up to the 
imestonfs. A recognisable and tolerably persistent order 
of succession has been observed in the ro 
side of this thrust-plane. At the base, and resting on 
different platforms, there usually lies a belt of striped 
fissile schist, followed by green schist with alternations of 
gneiss, which, ‘though it has lost nearly all trace of its 
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original foliation, is prebably a portion of the Archæan 
gneiss. A number of lenticular masses,of Silurian 
quartzite occur on thisehotzon between the Whitt®n 
Head coast and Crag-na-Faolinn. e In some cases, the 
basal breccia and portions of the overlying false-bedded 
grits are clearly seen resting on the Archaan roek, 
the planes of foliation of the gneiss being roughly 
p el with the bedding of the quartztes. On close 
examination, however, it fs observable that successive 
folia of the gneiss impinge against the bagal breccia, In 
other cases, wedges of the false-bedded grits, without the 
basal breccia, are caught between twb thrust-planes. Pew 
haps the most remarkable example of these isolated 
masses of Silurian rocks, is the limestone intercalated 
among the green schists, on the hiltslope above Eriboll 
House. This mass appears to belong to one of the higher 


limestones of the Durness Basin which have not elsewhere & 


been noticed in the Eriboll area. It lies not far on 
the great tprust-plane, and though its relations to the 
schists are not as well shown as could be desired, its 
presence here 1s evidently due to the same series of move- 
ments that bzoughf in the intercalations of quartzite 
Passing eastwards we find, next in order, a belt of frilled 
green schists (No. 8 in Section) with a well-marked cal- 
careous zone near the top, which has been traced from 
the*shore east of Whitten Head fop g distance of ten 
miles in 3 south-west direction, and wiych extends still 
further to the south. To these succeed a thin band of 
compact siliceous schists (No. 9 in Section) overlain by 
hornblendic and micaceous gneiss, which is succeeded 
by a great development of gneissoid flagstones (No. 10) 
with occasional bands of hornblendic and micaceous 
garnetiferous schists. 

This order of succession in the rocks above the upper 
thrust-plane 1s also recognisable far to the west in Sango- 
more Bay and on Farrid Head in the Durness area. 
It 15 evident that there has been an extraordinary 
amount of movement of these rocks along the upper 
thrust-plane, since they override all the other rocks pushed 
forward by the lower thrust-planes in the Enboll area, 
and rest directly on the limestones of the Durness Basin. 
The thin band of shattery quartzite between the striped 
fissile schist and the limestone in Sangomore Bay is a frag- 
ment of the false-bedded quartzite zone which has been 
pushed forward along the surface of the thrust-plane,—a 
characteristic feature of the thrust-planes in Enboll. 

The microscopic characters of the rocks from the ghf- 
ferent zones above the upper thrust-yjgne have yet to be 
studied. Much fresh light may thence be expected on 
the modus operandi of the processes involved in the 
extraordinary lithological changes which the rocks have 
undergone. Meanwhile a careful examination of the 
various masses in the field points very clearly to the 
nature of these processes, The striped gregn fissile 
schist which occurs along the thrust-plane presents an 
exceedingly compact texture with a remarkable streaked 
structure which at once recalls the fluxion-lines of an 
eruptive rock. Still more conspicuously is this structure 
displayed by the masses of pegmatite in the gneiss; they 
lose their ordinary character afd assume more that of 
rhyohte. The intercalations of quartzte are marked 
likewise by the same streaked appearance, their compo- 
nent particles of quartz and feldspar being all elongated 
in one common direction. The gneiss associated with the 
schists above the thrust-plane, though its original foliatfen 
can still in places be detected, has had a new set of 
schistose planes superinduced in it which are on the 
whole parallel with the thrust-plane. Bands of horn- 
blendic gneiss merge into hornblende-schist and chlorite- 
schist, and these again into finely-frulled schists. All 
these new structures, which are quite independent of the 
original bedding or foliation of the rocks, were obviously 
connected with the production of the great thrust-plane, 
with which they lie more or less parallel. They point to 
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enormpus mechanical movements under which, as the | constitutes the discovery would hardly be suspegted 
rocks sheareff, the individual particles were forced over | from the leading ttle of the note in the Comptes Rendus 
each other if ope common, digection, viz. from east- | in which ıt 1s contained, bemg indeed an after-thought, 
south-east to west-norgh-west. Further evidence of this | so that the sting of the paper has to be sought for in 
mechanical movement 1s supplied by certain abundant fine | its tail 
pargllel ines, like those of slickensides, which occur almost Hamilton, of immortal memory, has given, in hus *Lec- 
everywhere on the fohation-surfaces or other parallel | tures on Quaternions,” a solution of a certain quadrati 
dugssional planes. They afe especially well developed | equation in guatermzons, those algebraical entities which 
among the striped fissile schisis and the gneissose flag- | (building upon a suggestion in Prof. Cayley's ever-memor- 
stones, These (nes run in the same general direction | able paper! on matrices, in the PAzlosophical Transactions 
already mentioned (E.S.E.e to WSN.W.). In many | for tech or thereabouts) I have, with the general concur- 
cages it may be obsesved thgt the component particles | rence of all who have given attention to the subject, found 
of the rocks are*orrented in this same direction, while | means of identifying with bingry matrices or algebraical 
original quartz-veins aré drawn out into parallel rods. | quantities of the second order, and thus succeeded in 
Another important feature connected with these rocks | determining the True Place of Quaternions in Nature. 
is the development Öf minerals along the new planes of | Now, what Hamilton has done for an equation of the 
eschistosity. In particular, the abundance of sericite mica | second degree of quantities of the second order, the 


e1s not&&worthy, the longer axes of the crystals of which he 

in% direction parallel with the slickenside-lines. Other 
ticas, hornblende, actinolite, and garnets have also 
made their appearance along the same planes. This re- 
crystallisation becomes more poned the further east 
one advances from the outcrop, or passes fpwards from 
the great thrust-plane. 

This accumulated evidence points to the conclusion 
that in the north-west of Sutherland the rocks have been 
powerfully affected by one grand senes of terrestrial 
movements whereby new structures have been super- 
induced upon them. Among these changes the original 
characters of the rocks have been more or less completely 
effaced, and new crystalline structures have been produced. 
Although a normal upward succession from the Silurian 
strata into an overlying series of schists cannot be main- 
tained 1n the north of Sutherland, it 1s nevertheless certain 
that the displacements and metamorphism here described 
are later than Lower Silurian time. It 1s also evident that 
these great changes had been completed before the time 
of the Lower Old Red Sandstone, the conglomerates and 
breccias of which rest upon and are made up of fragments 
of the crystalline schists.” 

One final feature of the Durness and Enboll area remains 
to be noticed. The geological structure of this region has 
been further complicated by the subsequent folding of the 
strata, and by a double system of normal faults (f in 
Section) which affect the strata and thrust-planes ahke. 
One set of normal faults trends noith-north-east and south- 
south-west, while anogher, which appears to be newer, 
trenes more or less at right amgles to these. By these 
two systems of latewmdéslocatiofis, the thrust-planes with 
their low hade have been intersected and shifted precisely 
as 1f they had been ordinary boundary-planes between 
two geological formations Much of the difficulty, indeed, 
which has been from the first experienced in unravelling 
the complicated structure of this region may be traced to 
the effect f the intricate network of reversed and normal 
faulting. The very preservation of the Dumess Basin 
is due to two normal step-faults, one of which lets down 
the quartzites more than 1200 feet, while the other brings 
the whole Silurian Basin down to the sea-level. 

f . B. N. PEACH 
JOHN HORNE 





THE GENESIS OF*AN IDEA, OR STORY OF A 
Bee re, RELATING TO EQUATIONS IN 
ULTIPLE QUANTITY i d 


I VENTURE, even at the risk of appearing egoistical, 
to call the attention of a wider circle of English 
mathematical readers than are hkely to notice it ın the 
pages of the Comptes Rendus, to what appears to me a 
remarkable discovery in the theory of matrices, or, in 
other words, of multiple quantity which has lately pre- 
sented itself tome. It seems to me the more necessa 
to do soebecause the nature of the theorem whic 





theorem in question effects in a much more simple and 
complete manner for a similar sort of equation of any 
degree and 1elating to quantities of any order. 

The history of the discovery in question constitutes 
in itself, it seems to me, an interesting chapter in 
Heunstic. This is how ıt came about.  Hamilton's 
equation! admits of six solutions or roots, which arrange 
themselves naturally in three pairs, and stand in im- 
mediate, and what we algebraists call rational, relation 
to the three roots of a cubic equation, or rather to the 
six square roots of those three roots. From this it fol- 
lows immediately that one single condition must be suf- 
ficient to reduce the number of disünct roots of the equa- 
tion ın quateinions or binary matrices from six to four, 
inasmuch as, when two roots of the cubic referred to 
become equal, two pairs of roots of the original equation 
must coincide. It naturally therefore became an object of 
interest to obtain the quantity which, equated to zero, ex- 
presses the condition of equality of two roots of this 
cubic, which of course may be effected by means of a: 
well-known formula for finding the discriminant of a 
cubic equation; but the quantity so obtained directly 
from the cubic 1s of an exceedingly complex form, and 
leaves the mind entrely unsatisfied as to its true internal, 
composition, Just as from a handful of diamond dust it 
would be impossible to infer the crystalline form which 
constitutes the true idea, the razsoz or faqon d’être of the 
ghttering gem. 

Again and again my mund reverted fruitlessly to the 
subject until, on September 28 last, pacing the deck of the 
splendid Dover and Calais boat, the Zzvicta, under the 
vivifying and genial rays of a bright and benignant sun, 
the idea occurred to me that the form to be determined 
must be subject to satisfy a certain partial differential 
equation, and without the aid of pen or pencil I suc- 
ceeded, ere the voyage was half over, in identifying the 
discriminant of the cubic with that of a biquadratic of 
the simplest imaginable constitution possible : 1n technical 
language, supposing ? x*-- g x--r-o to be the equa- 
tion in question, I discovered virtually that the desired 
discriminant ts identical with that of the biquadratic form 
which is the determinant of the binary matrix (or the 
tensor squared of the quaternion) P x! + gx -+ r treated 
as if x were an ordinary quantity. Starting from this 
point it was easy to infer all the possible cases of equality 
which could occur between the six roots ; and, more than 
that, to classify under thirteen classes all the principal cases 
that could present themselves in the solugion of the equa- 
tion, not merely for the general case when there are six 
actual and determinate roots, but even for those- cases 


. when some of the roots pass off into infinity and become 


conceptual instead of actual, or else, without passing to 

infinity, remain actual but contain arbitrary constants. 
This more-than-anticipated complete solution of" the 

problem before me was in part suggested by the qpening 


3 This constitutes a second birth of Algebra, its avafary in a new apd 
glorified La. See introduction to *' Lectures on Unrversal Algebra” in the 
sixth volume of the American Mathematical Journal. y " . 
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lineg of a memoir by M Darboux on the solution of a 
biquadratic equation in Liouville’s journal, with which 
is eminent author, my colleague in the Institute of 
eFrance, providentialy presented me shortly after my 
arrival in Paris, and which led me to see that the three 
pairs of solutions of the Hamiltonian equation must stand 
i* inmediate conceptual relation to the three pairs of 
sideg of the complete quadrangle formed by a certain 
conic related te the form 2*%-+ g x+ r (in fact the deter- 
minant of the matrix f u -+ g v + rw) with the fixed comic 
4? — tu «p. 
Now comes the turning point, the drayvópiows of this 
strange eventful history. 


** There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 1 


Seized with a sudden and fortunate attack of bronchitis, 
which confined me to my bed, and in the access of noc- 
turnal fever which that state induces, my thoughts reverted 
with increased activity to this geometrical figure. It 
became clear to my inner sense that there ought to be 
an immediate relation between the biquadratic deter- 
mimant of the form f x?^-F- 9 x -F r,spoken of above, and 
the three pairs of its roots, and seizing my courage with 
both hands, I made bold to declare to myself that the 
functional parts of the six identical eguations to the six 
roots ought to be the three paiis of conjugate quadratic 
factors of the biquadratic in question. 

But if this should turn out to be true, it became impos- 
sible not to suspect, or even more than half believe, that 
an analogous statement must admit of being made for a 
unilateral equation (£e. one in which, as in Hamilton’s, 
the multiphers of each power of the unknown matrix x he 
all on the same side (whether to the right or left) of it) 
whatever might be the degree of the equation, and what- 
ever the order of the matrices concerned. In other words, 
supposing fx =o to be such equation, and ¢x=0 to 
be the identical equation to any one of its roots, px 
ought to be contained as an algebraical factor in the 
determinant of the matrix f/x when, for the moment, x 
therein is regarded as an ordinary quantity. If this were 
so, then the reciprocal theorem would necessarily be true 
(on account of the determinant referred to being in general 
irreducible), viz. that, supposing e to be the order of the 
matrices concerned, every algebraical divisor of it, say $ x, 
of the degree o, must be the 1dentically-zero function to one 
or the other of the matrices + which satisfy the equation 
fx -0,and consequently it would be only necessary to 
combine, according to a well-known method of elimina- 
tion, the given form fr with each in succession of the 
derived forms, which constitute a brood or litter as it were, 
issuing “de son propre sein," to obtain all the roots of fx 
by solving the ordinary algebraical equation det. ( x) = o, 
and that thus the solution of the unilateral equation would 
depend on the solution of an ordinary equation of the de- 
gree n w, # being the degree of fin x, and e the order of the 
matrices concerned: the number of the roots of fx would 
therefore be the number of ways of combining # œ things 

N (#2 a) 
HoH(n—1i)e 
self-created difficulty, a phantasmal projection of my 
own brain, to block up the way, and throw doubt and 
discredit on all that precedes Supposing o = 2, the number 

2n (2n — 1) .* 
2 


o and e together, i.e. But herein arosea 


of roots thus ascertained would be 


and for # = 3 would be 15. Now, in the London and 
Edinburgh Philosophical Magasine for May last, whilst 
I had shown that 22? — s is the number of roots of 
a unilaterhl equation in quaternions of the degree #, and 
of the triffomial or Jerrardian form, I thought I had proved 
the rfimber of solutions of a complete cubic equation in 
quéternions to be 21 (upon which I based the formula 


? It is one of Descartes’ “ self-evident primary truths” that nothing which 
has happened could not have happened otherwise 
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n (rà — n + 1) for a unilateral equation of quaternipns of 
the degree n». There’ was then the choicd*to be made 
—to abandon the conjgctural theorem, oif to admit *an 
error in the supposed determinatiog of the number zr. I 
felt no hesitation in making my election, especially as 
there was a loop-hole for error 1n such numerical Say ad 
nation, inasmuch as no actual arithmetical calculations had 
been made, but the order of a*certhin system of equations 
which ought to be equal te the number of roots of f/x ws 
inferred from calculations in which all nurgencal quantities 
were left in blank ;*it was therefore quite possible (how- 
ever unexpected the fact), that seme of the leadigg 
coefficients of the resolving equation tf the degree 21 
might become zero, and cons€quently that the order 
might fall below (although it could,pot rise above) that 
number. To my gratified surpnse my faith met with its 
reward, for I soon found an easy proof of the remarkable 
theorem which I have ventured, in emulation of a . 
of Cauchy, to call a “pulcherrima regula,” Which will 
appear in ¢the number of the Comptes Rendus next forth’ 
coming after this date, and which may be summed up 
approximately ın tke following words :—very latent root 
of every root Of & given unilateral function in matrices of 
any order, ts an algebraical root of the determinant of that 
Junction taken as tf the unknown were an ap 
quqniity, and conversely every algebraical root of the 
determinant so taken is a latent root bfæne of the roots of 
the giver function. This constitutes a fharvellous exten- 
sion (to a matnx implicitly given by a unuateral equa- 
tion) of the already no-httle-marvellous Hamilton-Cayley 
theorem of the identical equation to a matrix given 
explicitly. 

y good genius met me on the deck of the /rvicta, and 
only left me three weeks later on board the returning 
steamer from Boulogne. There my pleasing algebraical 
dream came to an end ? J. J. SYLVESTER 

New College, Oxford, October 26 
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OUR FUTURE WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


HOWEVER long the use of the letters “a.m.” and 

“p.m.” for distinguishing the two halves of the 
civil day may survive, it seems probable that the more 
rational method of counting the hours of the day con- 
tinuously from midnight through twenty-four hours to the 
midnight following may before long come into use for a 
variety of purposes for which it is Well adapted, even gf it 
should not yet be generally emplo d. It seems proper, 
therefore, to consider in what wa mary watches and 
clocks could be best accommodated to such a change in 
the mode of reckoning. To place twenty-four hours on 
one circle round the dial instead of twelve hours as at 
present seems the mfst natural change to make ; but, in 
addition to a new dial, it would involve also some alter- 
ation in construction, since the hour-hand would ‘have to 
make one revolution only in the twenty-four hours instead 
of two. And there would be this further disadvantage, 
that the hours being more crowded together, the angular 
motion of the hand in moving through the space corre- 
sponding to one hour would bt less—in fact, one-half 
of its present amount. It is to be remembered that, 
in taking time from a clock, persons probably pay 
small attention to the figures, eyher those for hours 
_ 7 Or else that its functional part might be composite and throw off an 
irrelevant factor. 

? In terms more as the comverse tho theorem runs as follows : 


precise 
—The ideutically-sero function to a root of 1x i: a factor of the determinant 
to fx, aud conversely every factor of that determinant of degree equal to 
the order of x 11 identically zero, 

3 A letter just received from MI Hermite informs me that M Poincaré, in 
a paper presented by him to the Institute on Monday last, takes up the 
wondrous tole of multiple quanuty so largely treated of by me in recent 
articles in the Comptes Rendus. e subject could not be in better hands 
The ball is served. and the most skilful and practised players—the Cayleys, 
the Lipschitzes, the Poincarrés,-the Woyrs, the Buckheims (and wha biori 
how many more d round ready to receive it, and keep it flying in 
the air — November 8 
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or mjnutes, the relative position of the hands on 
the dial prfbably at once sufficiently indicating the 
toe to moft persons without any need of refer- 
ence thereto, but it wpuld be by no means so easy to 
pick up the hour from a circle containing twenty-four, 
and especially in the case of public and turret clocks. 
Thére 1s also the question of change of the motion-work 
tge which allusion has*beef already made—necessary if 
hour-hand is to make onesrevolution only in twenty- 
four hours—a pgactical question in regard to which the 
watch- or clock-maker could probabl¥ best speak. 

elhere 1s another way of adapting ordinary watches 
and clocks to the*twenty-four hour system, which, if the 
watch is intended only fbr the reckoning of local time, 
seems deserving of consideration. It consists in making 
the hour figures shorted not necessarily at all less distinct, 
and placing two circles of figures round the dial, an inner 
ecirclea@vith hours from o to 11, and an outer circle with 
hours from 12 to 23. The hour-hand would thus point 
to rand 13 and to 2 and 14, &c., at the sanfe time, it 
being understood that the hours o, t, 2, &c., would be 
reckoned in the morning, and the hows 12, 13, 14, &c., 
in the afternoon, a convention to which people would 
probably soon accommodate themselves. On such a plan 
a watch would only require a new dial, no change of 
wheelwork being necessary, so that it could be very 
readily applied to exfsting watches, and so sooner promote 
the use of the twenty-four hour system. Persorfs might 

erhaps object to the introduction of two hour-circles 

om an artistic point of view. But, after all is said, the 
question whether one circle containing twenty-four hours, 
or two circles having twelve hours in each, be preferable, 1s 
one to be settled only by a consideration of the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of the two proposals, in 
regard to which it would be interesting to learn what 
business men and others on the one hand, and practical 
watchmakers on the other, may have to say. There are 
conditions under which the one circle of twenty-four hours 
would certainly be the more advantageous, and clearly it 
vou be well that one system only should if possible be 
used. 

As regards clocks, theré is the further question of 
striking the hours, For public clocks we could not go 
on to twenty-four. It may be a question whether in large 
towns one stroke only at each hour might not be a suffi» 
cient indication, though even this rule probably could 
hardly be universally applied. 

s É 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


AT a meeting of the General Committee of the British 

Association held at the Royal Institution on the 11th 
instant, Sir Lyon Playfair was elected President for the 
meeting af Aberdeen next yeir. It was resolved to request 
the following to accept the office of Vice-President for that 
meeting :—The Duke of Argyll, the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres, Sir William Thomson, James Matthews 
Lord Provost of Aberdeen, Dr. Alexander Bain, Lord 
Rector of the University of Aberdeen, the Very Rev. 
ee be Pirie, and Prof W. H. Flower. The following 
were elected Local Secretaries: Prof. G. Pirie, Dr. Angus 
Fraser, and Mr. J . Crombie; Local Treasurers : 
v da Robert Lumsden and John Findlater. The fol- 
JowWing appointments were also made:—General Trea- 
surer: Prof. A. W. Williamson, Ph.D., F.R.S.; General 
Secretaries: Capt. Douglas Galton, C.B., F.R S, and 
A. G. Vernon Harcourt, F.R.S. ; Secretary : Prof. Bonney, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. ; Ordinary Members of the Council : Capt. 
'W. de W. Abney, Prof. W. G. Adams, Prof. R S. Ball, 
J. F. La Trobe Bateman, Sir F. J. Bramwell, Prof W. 
Boyd Dawkins, Dr. Warren De La Rue, Prof. J. Dewar, 
‘Capt. Sir E J. Evans, Prof. W. H. Flower, Dr. J. H. 
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Gladstone, J. W. L. Glaisher, Lieut.-Col H° H. Godtin- 
Austen, J. Clarke Hawkshaw, Prof. O. Henrici, Prof. T 
McK. Hughes, Dr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, Prof. H. N. Moseley, 
Admiral Sir E. Ommanney, W. Pengelly, Dr. W. H. 
Perkin, Prof. Prestwich, the Right Hon. George Sclater- 
Booth, Dr. H. C. Sorby, Sir R. Temple ; Auditors : Joha 
Evans, D.C.L., Treas.R.S., Dr. Huggins, F.R.S., and 
George Griffith, M.A. . 

Invitations for the year 1886 were received from Bir- 
mingham, Bournemouth, and Manchester, and after a 
discussion (in which the representatives of Manchester 
expressed their willingness to withdraw in favour of Bir- 
mingham for the year 1886, but their earnest hope that 
the Association would not fail to visit them in 1887), 1t was 
agreed, neni con., to accept the invitation from the town 
of Birmingham for the year 1886. 


The report of the Council relating to the rules concern- , 


ing the representation of local scientific societies at the 
meetings of the Association and the establishment of a 
Permanent Committee as a means of union between them 
and the Association were sanctioned, and it was resolved 
in accordance with a recommendation from the Council 
to present the die for the medal which is about to be 
founded at McGill University, Montreal, in commemora- 
tion of the visit of the Association to Montreal. 


THE NEW VOLCANIC ISLAND OFF ICELAND 


AT the end of July this year the light-keeper at Cape 
Reykjanes, the south-west point of Iceland, reported 
that a volcanic island had risen in the sea a few miles off 
the cape.e Reykjanes has long been noted as a centre of 
volcanic activity, and from time to time islands have 
arisen and submarine eruptions have occurred in its 
neighbourhood. In the year of the great Skaptárfell 
eruption, which proved so fatal to Iceland, 1783, an 
island appeared off Reykjanes, only to disappear again 
after a very brief existence. Only a year or two ago an 
eruption of considerable violence occurred in the sea, not 
far from the spot where the new island appease 
Columns of steam and clouds of dust, mingled with 
occasional glowing masses of fused rock, were seen to 
rise out of the sea, and large quantities of pumice were 
thrown up and drifted ashore on the neighbouring coast. 
Being desirous to learn as much as possible about the 
new island, I visited Reykjanes on September 9 The 
cape, hke the greater part of the surrounding district, is 
entirely covered with lava; not far from the sea he a 
number of boiling pools of considerable size, from whose 
agitated muddy waters arise the columns of steam that 
give the cape its name, Reykjanes (Smoking Cape) ; over 
a large area surrounding the pools the earth is perforated 
by steam jets and small mud boilers, and the traveller 
must pass warily over its treacherous surface, for under 
the thin and yielding upper crust lie beds of soft many- 
coloured clays, boiling hot, permeated by steam and 
mixed with sulphur. On a projecting cliff about 150 feet 
high stands the lighthouse, a low octagonal stone house, 
and from the point a line of islands, four 1n number, runs 
out to the south-west, the nearest being about seven miles, 
and the farthest about sixteen miles, from the cape. Of 
these only the nearest two, Eldey or Melsekken (the 
Meal-sack, $o called from the guano deposits that whiten 
the top of its bleak cylindrical N and Eldeyjard- 
rangur, are usually visıble from the lighthouse. The 
farther two, Geirfuglasker and Geirfugladrangur, are 
chiefly interesting as havıng been formerly frequented by 
the Great Auk or Gare-fowl (Alra r;npennis), now appa- 
rently extinct. ibn 


When I reached Reykjanes, rain and mist obscuiedNpe i 
e 


sea, Eldey could only with difficulty be seen, ay 

new island was quite invisible. I waited pattenfly for 
better weather, employing the time m sae ae 
boiling springs and hot clay-beds, which are similar to 
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"e those of the Krisuvik sulphur mines, and the so-called 
« “porcelain rock,” a bed of very pure, white, and compact 


iceous sinter or geyserite, deposited by some long 
extinct boiling spring. It was not till the afternoon of the 


* % next day that the weather cleared up a httle, and a long 


aydepatient watch from the top of a hill behind the hght- 
* house was at length rewarded by the discovery of a dim 
spot'n the horizon, which close observation through a 
* good telescope showed to be the new island. It was 
quite invisible to the naked eye, but the light-keeper 
assured me that he had often seen it in clear weather, 
without a glass. When first seen, on July 29, its shape 
was that of a truncated coge with a slight depression on 
the top, and a considerable hollow half way down the 
e X Slope on the north side. 

Ön August 5 and 6 a series of violent earthquake shocks 
occurred, which shook and split the masonry of the 
lighthouse and damaged the lamps. For several days the 
new island was obscured by mist and rain, and when it 
again became visible 1ts shape was considerably altered : 
a large part of the slope on the south side had slipped 
down into the sea, where it now lies, forming two little 
hillocks close to the foot of the main mass, and leaving a 
steep face nearly perpendicular towards the bottom On 
the north side there is shoal water extending some distance 
from the island. The length of the island is about one- 


The Now Volcanic Island off Reykjanes, Iceland. 
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The island as it now appears 


third greater than its height. It hes nearly west-south- 
west of Reykjanes, and considerably to the north-west of 
Eldey. Two French naval officers who visited Reykjanes 
and made observations of the island about a fortnight 
before I arrived there, estimate its distance from the 
coast at nine or ten miles, but I believe it to be consider- 
ably greater. When first seen the island was perfectly 
black, but now the light-keeper tells me he can m clear 
weather distinguish by the aid of his glass a perceptible 
whitening of the upper part, due no doubt to the droppings 
of the myriads of sea-fowl which frequent the neigh- 
bourg islands and coast, and have apparently at once 
taken possession of the new island. 

It is a singular fact that none of the usdhl volcanic 
manifestations seem to have announced or accompanied 
the rise of the new island; no earthquakes were felt, no 
smoke or fire seen, and no pumice found floating on the 
sea The island seems to have risen calmly and silently, 
without å soul being aware of its appearance, till, on Tuy 
29, the fight-keeper happening to look out to seaward, dis- 
coyfred ıt. For aught that any one knows to the contrary, 
1t may have been there for many days before he happened 
to see ft. «No one has yet visited the island itself ; the sea 
off Rekjanes 1s almost always rough, and the currents are 
very Strong round the cape; the islands are surrounded 
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‘by shoals and reefs* landing is at all times difficult and 
dangerous, even in the*best weather, and quite impofsible 
if the sea 1s at all disturbed; and as, since she discovegy 
of the island, the weather has been for the most part 
stormy, intending explorers have Been deterred by the 
dangers of the passage. Singularly enough, a French 
war-vessel and a Danish gun-boat which passed Refk- 
janes shortly before my visit falled&o see the new island. 
From the direction 1n whigh the new island hes, and 1 
apparent distance from the coast, I am 1nclined to thi 
that it must he near to tbe Gerrfugla€ker (Gare-fowl 
Skerry), one of the four islands abgve mentioned, which 
lies somewhat to the north-west of the le formed by the 
other three, and which, being loweand flat, cannot be seen 
from Reykjanes. It 1s not impossible that the new island 
is merely an addition to or upheaval@f the old Geirfug- 
lasker, which, by heightening it so as to make it visible 
from the shore, would produce the impression that g new # 
island had nsen. This view 1s held by some of the fshgr- 
men on the coast who are familiar with the islands, but, 
the point cannot be definitely settled till the island is 
visited. W. G. SPENCE PATERSON, 
o H.B.M. Consul for Iceland 
British Consulate, Reykjavík, September 27 


* TELESCOPES FOR ASTRONOMICAL 


. PHOTOGRAPHY”, 
1. 


BEFORE giving any suggestions as to the best kind of 

telescope to use, and the best methods to follow in 
the application of photography to astronomical observa- 
tion and record, it may be more convenient to mention 
briefly what can be done in this way, particularly as the 
subject will be new to many who have not followed closely 
what has been recently done. 

I wish to mention (1) That photography has now shown 
itself to be capable of giving us pictures of nebule that 
are superior to those made by eye and hand. (2) That 
anything that can be seen by the eye with a telescope of 
a certain size can be photographed, and, further than this, 
stars that are too faint to be seen in this telescope can 
yet be photographed by it with sufficient exposure. (3) 
That portions of the heavens of several degrees extent 
each way can be photographed, and stars therein of a 
magnitude smaller than that shown on the best existing 
charts or maps, pictured in their proper relative positions 
and magnitudes ina quifker, better, and more acctfrate 
manner than by the plan hither@f&ted. (4) That it is 
possible thus to make a complete series of such pictures 
embracing the whole heavens, that will be practically free 
from human error. (5) That each individual nebula, cluster, 
or group of stars, cafi also be taken on as large a scale as 
possible, and form a supplement to the picture-maps on 
the smaller scale. (6) That though such picfu«es may 
differ’ shghtly from the eye observations, owing to the 
different colours of light not affecting the eye and the 
sensitive plate in the same manner, they would have the 
enormous advantage that they could be compared directly 
with other pictures, taken, after the lapse of any number of 
years, under conditions that there would be no difficulty 
in making almost identical. (7) That there are other 
applications of this new power, ag in direct enlargements 
of the surface of the moon piece by piece, of the planets, of 
double stars, and close clusters, and indirectly in the dis- 
covery of planets, either major or minor, by the sintble 
process of direct comparison of star pictures taken at inter- 
vals, when the actual position ofa planet will be recorded at 
each date. If there be a planet beyond Neptune, such a 
plan as this is perhaps the only way to detect it, especially 

iif it is now near the Milky Way, where stars of its 
| probable magnitude cluster so thickly that no process 
other than this could be used to chart-the stars and detect 


movement. If these things can be done, apd I most 


ed 
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confidently say they can, then it must be admitted that 
nothing shorf'of a revolution in observational astronomy 
misst result, t the enormous gain, of astronomy. 

I speak relying entigely on my own work and experi- 
ments, which I shall refer to in detail further on, and I 
afnetrengthened in my opinions by what I hear has been 
done in a similar direction elsewhere, though I have not, 
exept in one case, seen any of the actual work done. 

‘The possibilities that are thue opened out really border 
on the marvel! As has been already said by some 
one else, a library may now be made,*not of books full of 
descriptions and figures, the gccumulated work of many 
men working maify years, each on his own system, but of 
pictures written on leavés of glass by the stars them- 
selves. ee . 

Such a work will mark an epoch in astronomy, and its 

uus increase as long as astronomers exist. No one can 

oubtéor one moment the importance of such a work, nor 
the fact that, now it is possible, any delay in doing ıt will 
Be a direct loss to astronomy. How it is to be done— 
whether by the slow process of letting :t be done by the 
disjointed efforts of many amateurs of astronomy, or by 
being properly taken in hand and finished by united effort 
and proper means in the course of a few years—remains 
to be seen. 

I propose to make some suggestions as to the practieal 
part of this work 1@ the selection of the best kind of tele- 
scope and mountihg, the methods of working, the work 
to be done, and some other matters in connection. The 
most important matter 1s no doubt the selection of the 


* best instrument to work with: of the two kinds of tele- 


Scopes now in use, the reflector seems to be the most 
suitable for this work, though a reservation may be 
made in favour of the refracting principle where large 
fields on a small scale are required. Both kinds of tele- 
scopes when of moderate dimensions, that is, not more 
than 18 inches aperture, are so nearly alike as optical 
instruments that the chief distinction worth noting, 
neglecting for the present one or two points where they 
differ, and altogether such points as are rather matters 
of individual prejudice on the part of the observer than 
qualities or defects ın the instruments, ıs that of cost, 
the reflector being very much less expensive to make. 
It is true that the refractor has been hitherto generally 
considered the most satisfactory in use, and has been 
preferred when expense has not been a consideration of 
importance. I think this may be rather due to the 
greafer care that is bestowed upon the more expensive 
instrument, both in "fft making of the object-glass and 
the mounting, than to any real difference that there is 
between them. The first cost of the raw material alone 
differs immensely. For the reflector one disk of glass alone 
is required, and if it 1s only properly @nnealed ıt need not 
be optically pure. There is only one surface to work, 
though iis of importance that this should be properly 
figured, this ıs not a difficult matter, yet there ıs little 
doubt it has often been very imperfectly done in many 
so-called reflecting telescopes. 

For the refractor two disks of glass are required ; they 
must be optically pure, anti their first cost alone is more 
than is often spent on the reflector, including the mount- 
ing. These disks must be wrought on four surfaces to 
proper curves, and timg often spent afterwards in per- 
ecting the object-glass; when this is done, the cost is 
found to be so great that it is felt to be worth a costly 
mofinting. We cannot then be surprised that the better 
made and moynted telescope should be chosen, but that 
does not decide the question, Which is the best optical m- 
strument? Nor can this question be decided definitively, 
because the images formed by each differ. If we look 
with a reflector at a bright star, the image is seen as an 
intensely bright point of light, dazzling to the eye if the 
telescope is large, and we see rays or coruscations round 
it of an irregular shape that are never steady. I think 
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this effect is not due to the telescope, but is* entirely sub- 
jective, and caused by this extremely small point of light 
exciting only a very small portion of the retina; for by, 
proper precautions the light can be reduced, and these 
rays and the dazzling effect got rid of. With stars less 
bright it ıs not so pronounced, and on planets or objects 
of sensible magnitude it ceases entirely. The image of 
such a bright starın the refractor is quite qf another kind: 
1t 1s seen as a small disk of light of senstble diameter sur- 
rounded by the well-known system of diffraction rmgs and 
outstanding colour. This disk of light though small, has 
a different effect on the retina: it can be seen as a shape, 
pretty steady and free from toe much dazzling glare. It 
is here that the refractor has such an advantage for 
micrometrical work, permitting bisections to be made with 
such precision. 

The adjustments of the object-glass are considered more 
constant than those of the speculum, and though the 
troubles attending the reflector are much exaggerated, 
they have existed in the arrangements usually adopted. 
For certain instruments such as the transit-circle, where the 
connection between the optical axis and some part of the 
instrument has to be maintained, the object-glass issuperior 
to the speculum ; a tilt of the former that would not have 
an appreciable effect on the position of the image of a 
star would in the other displace this image twice the 
amount of tilt. 

Both kinds have certain advantages, according to the 
use they are put to, and it is really not of much conse- 
quence which is the best instrument of this size. It is 
when we begin to consider the effect of increased size. and 
all its attendant difficulties that the question of the swta- 
bility of either for the purpose of photography has to be 
answered. 

Whth the reflector increase of size means proportionate 
increase in other qualities, in light-grasping power, in 
defining, and in separating power. With the refractor the 
greater absorption of light due to increased thickness 
reduces the hght-grasping power, and definition becomes 
a matter depending not upon the optician but upon the 
glass-maker; the correction for colour, which even in 
theory 1s approximate only, becomes more difficult, and 
the defects due to the necessarily imperfect correction 
become more apparent—and these two facts alone show 
that as the refracting telescope gains in size it becomes 
more and more unsuitable for photography. 

Moreover, when the aperture of the two kinds of tele- 
scopes under consideration is the same, the focal length 
of one must be something like twice that of the other, 
and that means that the image 1s four times less bright, 
and there does not seem to be any indication that the 
focal length of refractors can be very much reduced. 
This is only one part of the question, the next and most 
important one 1s that of actual cost or difficulty of con- 
struction. Inthe case of the refractor the preliminary 
difficulty in getting the lumps of glass out of which the 
lenses have to be made is so great that the increase of 
the size beyond 30 inches seems at the present moment 
very dóubtful—they may reach 3-foot, or even 4-foot 
aperture, but it is most unlikely: the cost alone, good or 
bad, would be simply enormous, and such a size may be 
for the present left out of consideration. With the re- 
flector the Case is entirely different: from what has been 
said, it is easy to see that the gain by increase of size is 

roportionate here, and that only mechdnical difficulties 
have to be met. Mirrors of glass covered or coated with 
silver for the reflecting surface are now in existence of 
3- and 4-foot aperture ; larger are in hand, and can be 
made at a cost absurdly below the cost of even a ffosgible 
refractor: the only limit that I can see here is naher 
glass, and the lmit in this case stops not at 30 inches, ds 
with the refractor, but at something like 70 inchs, and 
that and nothing else of a constructive character prevents 
the reflector being made much larger, and gize is a*great 
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thing in phofography. Itis, in the case of eye-observation, 
a fact that you could positively have a telescope too big 
for the eye to use, but any increase that 1s at present 
possible in the reflector would only add to 1ts photographic 
power. 

e The optical arrangements of the reflector are so vaned 
that I propose to treat of them 1n detail for the purpose of 
indkating the most suitable. A. AINSLIE COMMON 





NOTES 


THE following is the list of officers, &c., to be proposed at the 
anniversary meeting of the Royal Society, December 1, 1884 :— 
President, Prof. Thomas Henry Huxley, LL.D. Treasurer, 
John Evans, D.C.L., LL.D. Secietaries : Prof. George Gabriel 
Stokes, M.A, D.C.L., LL.D., Prof. Michael Foster, M.A., 
M.D. Foreign Secretary, Prof. Alexander William Williamson, 
LL.D. Othe: Membets of the Council: Capt. W. de Wive- 
leslie Abney, R.E., Wiliam Henry M. Christie, Astronomer- 
Royal, Prof. George H. Darwin, M.A., F.R.A.S., Warren De 
La Rue, M.A., D.C.L., Robert Etheridge, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., 
Sir Frederick J. O. Evans, K.C.B., Prof. William Henry 
Flower, LL.D., Piof. George Carey Foster, B. A., Sir Joseph 
D. Hooker, K.C.S.L, Piof Heny N. Moseley, M.A., F.L.S., 
Hugo Muller, Ph.D., Capt. Andrew Noble R.A., C.B., 
Lord Rayleigh, D.C.L., Prof. J. S. Burdon Sanderson, LL.D., 
Lieut.-Gen. R. Strachey, R.E., C.S.L, Prof. J. J. Sylvester, 
M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 


PROF, LIVERSIDGE, of the Sydney University, sends to the 
local press & suggestive communication m connectidh with the 
recent meeting of the Brituh Association in Montreal, and the 
invitation forwarded by the Victorian Premier to visit Melbourne 
next year, Feeling how insurmountable for the present are the 
obstacles to such a visit, the writer proposes what appears to be 
& very wise alternative. Instead of looking forward to a near 
visit from the Association, he suggests, as a preliminaiy step, a 
federation of the various scientific societies in Australia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand into an Australasian Association for 
the Advancement of Science on the lines of the British Associa- 
tion. A first meeting of the new Association might be held in 
Sydney on the hundiedth anniversary of the colony, which with 
the combined attractions of an International Exhibition might 
induce a fair number of scientific visitors from England to take 
part in the proceedings. After the first meeting gatherings 
could take place annually, or every two or three years, as might 
be agreed upon by the members, in various paits of Australasia. 
The writer concludes with the remark, which few will ga:nsay, 
that such an Association would tend greatly to advance the 
sciences in the colonies, and in many ways materially favour 
their progress elsewhere. 


ACCORDING to Sence, Prof E. S. Holden, Director of the 
Washburn Observatory of the University of Wisconsin, has lately 
collected all the data available fo: the discussion of the law of 
distribution of the fixed Stars, so far as this is determinable from 
the method of star-gauging. The data were collected from a com. 
parison with the results of a series of star-gauges in progress with 
the 15-inch equatorial of the Washburn Ob-ervatorye; and they in- 
cluded (1) the 683 previously published gauges of Sir W. Herschel, 
with the places beought down from 1690 to 1860; (2) the 405 
unpublished gauges of Sir W. Herschel, extracted from his 
obseiving-books, and generously placed at Prof. Holden’s dis- 
posal by Lieut.-Col, John Herschel (these also reduced to 1860) ; 
(3) 599 bunts of stars from the published charts of Dr, C. H. F. 
of (4) 983 counts of stars from the unpublished charts of 
Dr. Pe from the Paris charts as revised by him, and from 
the unpubMshed ecliptic charts of Prof, Watson ; (5) 856 counts 
of stap from the unpublished and published charts of Dr. J. 
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Palisa. These, with a data from Sır J. Herschel’s 605 southern 
gauges, and Celoria's Durchmusterung of the,stars between o? 
and + 6°, complete the very’ valuable collection of data which 
Prof, Holden has brought togethe: iif convenient tabular form, 
and from which one of his most important conclusions 1s, that 
the method of star-gauging must be applied to the stufy of” 
comparatively small regions, and that the results from thesggre 
then to be combined into larger groups. Prof. Holden hepes 
that these tables may serve the valuable endgsl” finally disposing 
of the-fundamental agsumptio# that the stars are equally scattered 
in space, and may bring abou the study of their distributiog on 
a more general basis. 


THE Boston Society of Natural Histpry have adopted a policy- 
with regaid to their library which, 1f generally followed, would 
make scientific libraries more generally useful. The Society 
send such books as can be replaced to students in any pdf of the 
country. T he 1eceivers of course pay the cost of Gurriage, à and, 
1n addition, strangers are required to deposit a sum equal to- 
twice the market-value of the books so lent, as a guarantee 
against loss. e e 


A BUREAU of scientific information has been formed m Phila- 
delphia, composed of officers and members of the Academy of 
Seience, whose duty shall be the imparting, through correspond 
ence, of precise and definite informalidh upon the different 
departments of science. The organisation is purely voluntary. 
The Secretary is Prof. Angelo Heilprin, of the Academy of 
Science. 


THE new buildings of the Central School at Paris were 
opened last week by M. Rouvier, the new Minister of Com-- 
merce and Agriculture. A number of speeches were delivered 
on the occasion, from which we learn that as many as 5000- 
French engineeis owe their training to this institution since its 
foundation fifty years ago by the late M. Dumas and others. 
The object contemplated by the erection of this mstitution was. 
to check the predominatmgly theoretical character of the in- 
struction imparted by the Government schools and to remodel 
the engineering education in France according to the English 
standaid. About ten years ago the establishment was purchased 
by the Government, but the teachers have held as closely as 
possible to the lines on which its teaching was originally laid 
down. 


e 

Mr. STANFORD, of Charmg Cross, has issued a reprintef the 
paper on the Ethnology of Egyptian ián, contributed by Prof. 
A. II, Keane to the November number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute. This monograph, which will be 
welcome to all interested in the eventful drama now in progress- 
in the Nile Valley, tontains a summary but comprehensive 
survey of all the races between Egypt and the Eqystor, which 
are grouped in five main divisions: Bantu, Negro; Nubian,. 
Semitic, and Hamitic. Much light ıs thrown on the obscure 
relations of these peoples to each other, and a clear picture pre- 
sented to the reader of the manifold ethnical conditions in those 
regions. ‘The tabulated schemes af all the Sudánese races with 
their numerous subdivisions, seem to be very complete, and will 
help to & better understanding of the reports daily received from 
the scene of the operations undertgken for the relief of Gen. 
Gordon and the Egyptian garrisons in the Sudán. 


Tux first annual meeting of the New England Meteoroldgical 
Society was held in Boston on the 21st ult, The papers read. 
were :—On rain-gauges, by Mr. Fitzgerald ; finfall maps, by 
Mr. Davis; weather observers in New England, by Prof. 
Upton ; the establishment of a meteorological station on Blue- 
Hill, Mass., by Mr Rotch. 


WITH reference to oui recent note to the effect that Prof. 
Hugo Gyldén, Director of the Stockholm Observatory, had. 
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accepted a professorship at the Gottmgen University, we are | Godazzi, whose work was othe: wise thorough, did*not reach the 


infoyned that tha celebrated astronomer will, in consequence of 
the generous offer mde to him by the King of Sweden, remain 
in his native country. . 


Paor. F. E. NIPHER finds, according to Science, from data 
taken from Dr. Engelmanz's opservations at St. Louis, Mo., 
lasffig over a peod of forty-seven years, that the duration of 
maximum rains )Npversely proportional to the violence, or that 
the product of violence into duratien is constant. This constant 
18 y amount of water which may,fall in a continuous rain, and 
is, for Dr. Engelman®’s series of half a century, about 5 inches, 
A rain of 5 inches per hour may last one hom. A tain of 4 
inches per hom may lastgan hour and a quarter ; and such a rain 
Dr. Engelmann observed. A ram of 24 inches per hour may 
Nest two pos, and several such rains were observed. A rain of 
r ingh per hqur may last 5 hows. Each of these cases would 
be a 5-inch rain. For a longer period of time than fifty years it 
is likely that greater 18ins than 5 inches may be observed. The 
same is to be said 1f obseivation. are to begtaken over a wider 
area of country. In fact, a rain of 6 inches ih three hours 
occurred near Cuba, Mo., some years since. This would 
increase the value of the constant from five to six, but 
otherwise the relation, will probably remain unchanged. 
The importance of tps law, Science points out, is very great in 
eogineering, where'the capacity of sewers, culverts, and bridges 
must be such as to carry the water. A more general investiga- 
tion which Prof. Nipher is now making will determine the rela- 
tion between the violence, ‘duration, and frequency not only of 
maximum but of all rams. This work, when completed, will 
enable an engineer to construct the water-ways of bridges of 
such a capacity that they will probably stand a definite number 
of yemis before they are washed away. This number of years 
will be so determined that the interest on the invested capital 
during the probable life of. the bridge will equal the possible 
damage when the destructive flood comes which the eagineer 
determines shall destioy his work. The running expense of 
maintaining the bridge is then the least possible. 


In the October number of the American Journal of Science 
Mr, Lewis discusses the validity of observations on supposed 
glacial action at eleven points in Pennsylvania south of the ter- 
minal moraine, all of whiqh he has visited. He concludes that 
they are all non-glacial, some being simple water-worn gravels, 
others being ice-rafted bSlWileis, whife the scratches reported in 
two localities a1e pronounced to be plant-fossils, The glacial 
action reported in Virginia needs, it is said, similar re- 
examination. 


. 

THe Meudon balloon made its third trial tiip last Saturday. 
Starting at*12.15 noon, when a slight south-west breeze was 
blowing, it diifted in the direction of the Boulogne racecourse, 
and after arriving in the vicinity of that place, a distance of 
about a mile from its starting-point, obeying the motive power 
contiolling its movement, it rehaced its journey and alighted at 
the place from which it had ascended at one o'clock, having 
thus taken three-quarters of an hour to finish its trip of two 
miles altogether, going and coming. It is said, however, that 
the motive power of the “voltaic elements was not quite so 
efficient as had been anticipated, 


AT the last meeting of the Geographical Society of Hamburg, 
Dr. Sievers gav€ a short sketch of a journey of a year's duration 
which he intends making 1n the Cordilleras of Merida in Vene- 
zuela. Geographical investigation has, so far, not touched this 
region. Humboldt travelled through the eastern part from 
Cumaná to Carácas, the llanos of Carácas and Calabozo, and 
the districts in the Upper Orinoco, but he did not visit the 
Cordillera region of Merida. Later travellers also, including 


place. Dr. Sievers will examine the region geologically, and 
obtain as many measurements of heights 4s possible. 


THE report of a journey from Seul, the capital of Coiea, to 
Songdo, by Mi. Aston, a consular official in Corea, has bfen 
published. The difficulties of travel in the country appeag to 
have been much exaggerated; the people we fnendly to 
strangeis, and the discomforts are not greater than in China. 


ACCORDING to a telegram from Calcutta, Mr. Griesbach, the 
geologist with the Afghan Boundary Commission, describes the 
route between Quetta and the Helihund as presenting features 
very similar to those in the Pishin valley and Candahar, namely, 
a system of precipitous, deeply eroded ridges, extending from 
noith and south to noith-east and south-west. 
Tetiary deposits fill the intervening valleys. The south-west 
extremity of the Ghazarband 1ange is composed of sandstone 
shales and grits of the Flysch facies of Eocene rocks. A series 
of low hills and valleys stretch between Canjpai and Nushki, 
which from their composition appear to be merely continuations 
of the Kojah Amran range, but near Galiahah the formation is 
distinctly younger, the epoch being mostly trap-rock, which in 
places buists thiough the Cretaceous limestone overlying it, and 
locally conveits it into white maible. 


Not the least valuable of the many excellent reports published 
in the course of the year by the Chinese Customs depaitment is 
that of the medical officers on the health of the vaiious ports at 
which they are stationed. These gentlemen deal frequently 
with subjects of wider interest than the sanitary condition and 
health of certain limited portions of the Chinese Empire. Thus 
in the last ieports, Dr. Macgowan, of Wenchow, gives an 
account of the cholera epidemic which visited China last yem, 
He states, on the authority of a native author, that Indian or 
Asiatic cholera fist made its appearance in China in 1821, 
medical tradition attributing its origin to the Straits of Malacca, 
whence it was brought to Fokhien in a junk. It subsequently 
spiead southward to Canton, and from thence to other provinces. 
In 1825 a great outbreak occurred at Ch'un-Ching, on the 
Yangtsze, and thence the disease travelled slowly northward, 
visiting Corea and Japan, where it became extremely virulent. It 
has since been endemic in China, sometimes becoming epidemic, 
occasionally extending over the whole of Eastern Asia, and at 
other times confining itself to a province or pait of a province. 
Dr. Macgowan states that the native doctors treated the disease 
as common cholera, and did not cure one in a hundred ; and he 
concludes that Indian cholera in China differs from the common 
cholera of the country only in its epidemic charactei, the former 
being migratory, the latter stationary. 


IN the Archies des Sciences physiques et naturelles, Prof. Forel 
of Morges bas a paper on the solar corona of the spring of 
1884, of which the following is a summary. In Switzerland, 
in the couse of the present year, has been observed an extra- 
oidinary optical phenomenon consisting of a reddish corona of 
large diameter surrounding the disk of the sun, as well as of a 
reddish tint on the white clouds. This corona has been visible 
since the beginning of the year, and during the months of July 
and August it was constantly seen. — Visible from high altitudes 
whenever the sky was clear, it was generallf lost lower down, 
hidden probably by the light from lower layers of dust in the 
atmosphere. The corona 1s probably occasioned by dust 
settling in the lugher layers of the atmosphere where they 
are protected from meteorological variations of the lower ip. n 
This dust would be of uniform dimensions, and of a 
diameter of about o 003 mm. In the absence of any oger ex- 
planation, M. Forel refers this phenomenon to the brillant 


crepuscular illuminations of last winter, and attributeg these 
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Tufninous obfects to the volcanic dust of the eruption of Kraka- 
toa of August 27, 1883. In La Nature M. Tissandier describes 
the corona as observed in two balloon ascents on October 23 
and 24. 


«M. HENRI MAGET is about to publish in Paris an atlas of 
the French colonies and foreign possessions. The work, which 
wil consist of,twenty-five maps, will be brought out with the 
assistance of eminent French colonial geographers. The maps 
will be of large size, in three or four colours, and some of them 
have obtained a silver medal and a diploma of honour, at the 
recent Geographical Exhibition at Bar-le-Duc. It will be com- 
pleted in five parts, the first of which has already appeared. 
This contains maps of (1) New Caledonia, (2) Central Africa 
{the Congo and the Gaboon), (3) Tonquin, (4) Madagascar, (5) 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. The second part will contain 
maps of Réunion, Tahiti, Guadaloupe, Senegal, and the New 
Hebrides. 


Wk have again to welcome the appearance of a new edition 
(the tenth) of Prof, Morren's most useful ‘‘ Correspondance 
"botanique." Since the appeaiance of the ninth edition (in 1881) 
the list of “gardens, chaiis, museums, and botanical reviews 
and societies throughout the world," mcluding also the addresses 
of all private woiking botanists known to the editor, has again 
undergone considerable enlargement—we hope an indication of 
a gradual spreading of interest in botanical science. 


DR. BRUDENELL CARTER has issued in a separate form his 
now celebrated letter to the Times on ‘‘ Eyesight and Civilisa- 
tion " (Macmillan and Co.). “He has taken the opportunity to 
introduce a few explanatory diagrams. 


Pror. F. W. Putman has sent to the Leader a fall account 
of his recent explorations amongst the so-called Liberty Group 
of Mounds on the Harness estate, Obio, first surveyed and 
desciibed by Squier and Davis iu 1840. In their great work on 
“The Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley” these 
archeologists describe five small mounds within the great square 
of twenty-seven acres, Most of these, as well as three others 
represented on their plan just outside a **gateway" on the east 
side of the laiger forty-acre square have been much reduced by cul- 
tivation. All havenow been carefully examined, two—evidently 
burial-places—yielding objects of considerable interest. The 
human bones were much decayed ; but amongst the other finds 
were copper plates, ear-rings, and celts, slate and stone orna- 
ments, some large beads covered with copper, and in one instance 
with silver over the copper, and many other objects, all of which 
have been deposited in the Museum of Cambuidge University. 
In another large mound noith of the same spot an extensive bed 
of ashes and charcoal yielded much pottery, pieces of cut mica, 
some grass matting with chaired seeds, nuts, acorns, and bones. 
Near the eastein corner of the great squaie stands the largest 
mound of the whole group, which in future Reports of the Pea- 
body Museum will be referred to as the ‘‘ Big Mound of the 
Liberty Group." It 1s 160 feet long by 80 to 90 wide, and 13 
to 18 high, and appears from the portion so far examined to be 
a burial-place of a remarkable character. Some 40 feet from 
the cente, at the northern end, twelve chambers wee opened, 
and yielded chaned mats and cloth in which the bodies had 
evidently been wrgpped, besides various burnt objects, such as 
copper plates, ear-rings, shell beads, and long flint knives. In two 
ofthe chambers skeletons were found stretched at full length, 
with a copper plate on one of them, the action of which had pre- 
seived the structure of a finely-woven piece of cloth. In the 

oe the bodies had been burnt on the spot, as shown 

the relative position of the bones and by the fact that in two 

instand&s portions of the bodies had fallen beyond the fiie, and 

so escaped burning. Other discoveries made early ın the present 

year iff two of the pits by some boys, under the guidance of 
. 


--—— 


Mr. Wilson, yielded & great variety of objects which ‘have also 
been secured for the Peabody Museum. Important links have 
thus been obtained between the buildgrs of this great mound and 
neighbouring earth-works in the Scioto Valley and the con- 
structors of the remarkable group on the Turner estategn the 
Little Miami Valley. i^ s 


Mr. ELLIS, of 90, New Bond Street, has now on exhibition a 
number of garments, fur-lined and fur-coveyf, which were used 
by the German Polar Exped#tions of 1882. In both cases the 
furs were hardly worn ateall. The fust expedition, which 
wintered fiom August 21, 1882, to September 12, 1883, in 
Kingawa Fjord, Cumberland Gulf, 60° 15’ W. longitude and 
60° 36’ N. latitude, and as there was Sepeifect calm through the 
winter, the furs weie not necessary ; similarly the second expe- 
dition, which wintered in the island of South Georgia (g6° 5' "ff. 
longitude and 54° 32’ S. latitude) from August a1, 1882,euntil 
Septembes 5, 1883, found the temperature equally mild. The 
furs were lent for éxhibition by the Imperial German Polar 
Commission, | e 


THE last $ “census of Roumania gives a total population of 
4,424,961, of which 2,276,558 are males, and 2,148,403 are 
females. According to religious sects there are 4,198,664 
orthodox Greeks, 134,168 Jews, 49,m2 Roman Catholics, 
28,903 *Piotestants, 8734 Gregorians, 8108 Armenians, and 
1323 Mohammedans. The foreign element in the population is 
composed as follows :—28,128 Austrians, 9525 Greeks, 3658 
Germans, 2822 English, 2706 Russians, 2631 Turks, 1142 
Fiench, 167 Italians, and 539 of vartous nationalities—in all 
51,138 persons. The urban population numbers only 781,170, 
while the rural population 18 3,643,783. 


ON October 16 a mirage was seen at Lindesberg, in Cental 
Sweden. It .iepresented a large town with four-storied houses, 
a castle, and a lake. The phenomenon was observed for about 
fifteen minutes. 


Tue red sun-glows have recently been observed in the far 
north of Sweden. 


THE additions to the Zoological Socigty’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Barbary Ape (Macacus innuus) from North 
Afuca, an Anubis Baboon (Cynocephalus anubis) from West 
Afnca, a Siamese Blue Pie (Urocissa magnirostris) from Siam, 
presented by Mr. R. B. Colom ; a Ring-tailed Coati (Vasua 
rufa) from South Ameca, presen y Mr. C. M. Courage ; 
six Alexandrine Parrakeets (Palæornis alexandri), a Blossom- 
headed Pairakeet (Padeornis cynocephalus), a Banded Parrakeet 
(Paleornis fascratus), fiom British Buimah, presented by Mr. 
Eugene W. Oates, F.Z.S.; two Ring-necked Parrakeets 
(Paleornis torquatus) from India, presented respectayely by Mr. 
W. G. Burrows and Miss Peny; a Weka Rail (Ocydromus 
australis, white var.) from New Zealand, presented by Mr. J. 
Satchell Studley; a Brown Capuchin (Cebus fatu llus) from 
Guiana, two Pronghorn Antelopes (Anis apra americana 2) 
from North America, deposited ; £ Great Giey Shrike (Lanítes 
excubitor), six Curlews (Numentus arquata), British, purchased ; 
a Blue-winged Teal (Querguedula cyanoptera à) from South 
America, received in exchange. . 





N 
VARIATION OF THE ATOMIC WEIGHTS 


HE annexed list contains all the elements except a few very 
little investigated. If the whole numbers ın columns are 
taken to be each the weight of nine atoms in the gaseous state, 
and a comparison is made with the best determmations of vapour- 
densities on record, the result is as follows, The first nineteen 
determinations are Deville and Troost’s, and are to be found in 
Comptes Rendus, xlv. (68) p P 823; lvı. (1863) p. 893; Ix. 
(1865) p. 1222; lnu. (1866 . 
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` i Observed at Cal i * . 
. -|$ . C. 8p. gr. The agreement in all cases is such that, considering the dffh- 
^ = culties with which the determination of vapour-densities is 
8P, =i], o °? 4'433 attended, it is not likely that other atémic weights could be , 
5ap I 4'425 chosen to obtain like good results. If now the weights in 
3As; —|I 10'529 column 7 are taken to be the weights of a single atom for each 
pn 564 i106 element in a certam solid or liquid state, the percentages of 
38e —-|r: ee F pagen in the following chlorates agiee closely with the values 
i ound by expermment,! to wit :— . 
3T ZII "OSI . 
1390 & 1439 2o 3 1ooAgClO, contain 250525 O 
-3Cd = M a 39253. . found 25.0795 O Stas 
91940 3:04 . » . 25'088 O Marignac 
3AR CI, =$ E a 9.3514 1ooAgBrO, contain 20°34 e Sik 
350 & 440| 9' 20349 
3AlBr, slr 187772 Io0AgIO, » 169619 0 
e* 440 18:62 16':9747 O Stas 
3F eC], -|r 1173834 17'047 O Millon 
à 440  |t1:395 I00K BrO, » — 28773070 
Tuc. Els 9326 28-6755 O Marignac 
LN . 350 9*6 100K 10, » 2242270 . 
3Nb,Cl, =|2 9°5208 . 22:473 O Millon 
350 96 100NaClO, » 4506720 
3Nb,CI,O, —-|2 7634 è 45°0705 O Penny 
440 & 860| 7:8 . ; . 2 A 
3ZrCl, ES &o815 The agieement in these instances is as good as with the 
440 8-15 F adopted weights ; but ıt 1s complete also ın the following cases, 
3Hg,Cl =l2 8:3085 in wich there are great disciepancies with the prevailing atomic 
821 " weights :— 
e 
8'35 Mitscherlich IOOPtCLKCI contain 69:362 PtCl, and 30:638 KCl 
3H4N,Cl = 1 & 09294 f 69417 5; 30:583] ,,  Berzelius 
3H,N,Br zu 350 & 1040 in 69318 $ 30:682 | ,, Seubert 
860 | 1°71 ean 69°3675 30 6325 ,, « 
3H,N,I =|4 25457 : ; n » 
440 | 2°59 Be TRE t dn ge ue S. Seubert 
3H N.C HCl = | 4 1'4143 ‘ 
350 1'44 The agreement of the mean of the percentages of Berzelius 
3H,N,ClHgCl = | 4 33134 and Seubeit with the calculated values is complete ; the dis- 
440 35 baie | between the amounts of silver chloride is small and 
3H,N,IHgl =) 4 6:546 within the limits of errors of observation. But the percentages 
350 6749 of platinum and chlorine in PtCl, ariived at by the two experi- 
3Cl . SE 2°47 menters are widely different, viz. :— 
2'47 Beizelius 2 . 
Br = : 40°424 Pt; 28:993 CI Berzelius s 
2 z Ssa Mitstherlich 40'107 5, ; 29211 ,, Seubert 
al =|! "9358 The tiue weight of the chlorine follows from Seubert's analysis 
3Hg Es "hc Meyer of the ammonium salt— 
7'03 Mitscherlich 100H,N,PtCl, yield 1947954. (AgCl), 
3HgCl —|r . 9:536 Seubeit obtained 192846 p 
e . 
e 9'8 Mitscherlich y " 
3AsÓ,- zb as 1g 854 > His rate between the silver chloride | p, _ 195'002 Clarke 
1385 Mıtscherlich and the potassium salt gives — 
3P, 85 =|y 7:758 His rate between the silver chloiide = 196871 y 
767 V. & C. Meyer and the ammonium salt gives n = 19087 n 
3PsCla =s P techedie the latter rate is therefoie at fault, and 100 parts of the ammonium 
4875 Dumas salt correspond to 194°694 AgCI, 1f the 1ate ıs the same as with 
3As,Cl . = 6°3383 the potassium salt; the difference between this number and. 
2S s 63 Dumas 194954 is within the limits of eirois of observation. The rate 
Bici = 111871 10 i 5 = 70° 
dx ig Tonki ED MANN gives H,N,CIPtCl, = 70:84883, and the 
3 = 9°536 99392 i = 53° ; H4N,Cl is th 
: At 1046-1 MRUD ser. Rawal rate ETT X KCl gives PtCl, A ; Hy P gi us 
3T = B 6:8808 fore 168905, and as the weight o: is not m doubt an 
ums 6:836 Dumas = 5774468, Clis = 11714583, as in column i With this weight 
3S8n,Cl, = 9°1898 of chlorine all discrepancies disappear, while the weights recal- 
‘ 9'199 Dumas culated fron? the same data vary between Pt = 194/314 and 
3SiF, = 3°6944 196°871, It is moreover minutely confirmed by the results 
se) - 3:6 Dumas obtamed fiom all the other elements of the same group. 
i = "9572 d 
= is " 5939 Dumas AR 41'0226 Os ; 28:5027 Cl; 304747 KCl 
Pens 8&1 Roscoe & Schorlem- 40:638 ,, 289024 ,, 304596 ,, "Bemeliu 
me: (‘Chemistry ") T Vy g 
= $ Beizelius's percentage of chlorine is again too large, very Marly 
3Sb(C,H, = P indi & Schweitzer? | to the same extent as the chlorine found by him in the potasWo- 
3In,Cl, = eae E platinum chloride, while the pecentage of the potassium ghloride 
7:87 V.& C. Meyer IS vely exact 


7 The experimental values are those recalculated by Prof F. We Clarke. 
C Smithsogian Miscell. Coll,” vol xxvii.) * 8 i 
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fet HP FEC) } 44-3601 Pt 
nCLKCI 437732 ,, Seubert 
TOODCRKCI | 40°3874 n ; 288097 Cl; 30'803 KCI 


Seubert 
Berzelius 


30 82 


» 
9 


39:88  ,, 29'291 » 
29 

The same discfepancies as in the case of the platinum salts 

resent themselves : as the percentage of the potassium chloride 
is exact, that of T.C], follows ; and, as to the weight of the chlorine, 
the difference of the percentages found by the two experimenters 
shows that there is the same cause of enor as in the correspond- 
ing platinum salt. * 


100PdCl,.2K.Cl 
contain 


following comparison 


100K C10, contain ... 


32:678 Pd; 214512 Cl; 45 8708 KCl 
32°69 45°892 


The agreement is here as good as complete; but the values 
actually derived from these data vary from Pd = 104'674 to 
110'796, owing to the value of the weight assumed for chlorine. 


Mean 


EE 21'416 » ” Berzelius 


ments on record 
1ooAg = c yield 


Mean of all experi- 


ments on record . 
IO0Rh. Na4Cl. Clj contain— 


271468 Rh; 45°6215 NaCl; 27°2317 Cl . 

27'094 45°577 27'329 ,, Berzelius 
100Rh. 2KC1. Cl, contain— 

29°1276 Rh 416537 KCl; 2972187 Cl 

28'989 41°45 29'561 


The agieement is almost complete in the case of the sodium salt, 
and not doubtful in the other, because the weight of KCl is 


100ÁÀg corresponti to 


LE 35 


ropAg yield 


100À gCL yield 


” EI m Berzelius 


IOOÀg correspond to 


certain. The values for rhodium derived from the sodium salt | tooAg yield ... . 

are very discordant, varying from 102'98 to 105°696. Mean of 7 experi- 
ments 

KC1.Cl - 

rome Cl | a8 go Rus are KCL; avene | Mean of al expen 

Numbers actu- " " IO00ÀgN,O corre- 
ally found 2596 n APSO cn b iid Ed to 

Mean of the 3 28:78 D 1 ize 

experiments 7 » 4UO) n 7 3017 » 1ooAgN,;Q0, corre- 

spond to 


The calculated amount of ruthenium is undoubtedly the actual 
percentage, because 28°91 Ru were found in the second experi- 
ment as 28:96 in the first; and the weight of KCl not being 
doubtful, that of chlorine can only be as calculated. The results 
which have been derived from these data are most discordant, 
viz. Ru 96:854—107'19. 

Tbe n of column s give Og = 16 and S, = 16; those of 
column 7, Og = 15°31914, Sg = 15. . . . There is consequent] 
a difference of the chemical proportions in the two states whic 
explains many anomalies encounteied in analytical work, and 
among others the following :—Berzelius observes (Pegg. Anu. 
viii. p. 16) that, from causes which he has been unable to discover, 
the atomic weight of sulphur cannot be derived from the specific 
gravities of the gaseous compounds H,S and SO, the numbers 


1ooKCl = a yield ... 


100KCIO, » 


100NaClO, 


» 


100NaCl 


” 


obtained being so high that the discrepancies exceed the limits 1o0AgC,H,O, = ¢ 
of possible errors of observation. He had obtained S = 201165 contain 

fiom the analysis of PbSO, ; Thénard and Gay-Lussac’s weigh- 

ing of H,S gave S = 203°9; his own weighing of SO, 207°58. 

His weight tor O being 100, these 207°58 S represent 407°58 100ÀgC,H,0, = ¢ 
SO; which with S, = Og give S = 203 79, practically the contain 

same as the value derived from the other gaseous compound. 

The two numbers 203'9 and 203°79 reduced to the value of the | 12094gC,H40g = ¢ 
weights of column 7 give respectively 191°056 and I91'053. contain 
Berzelius's number 201°165 corresponds to the value of column 4, ; 

H being = 1; with H = 0°95745, the actual weiglft, it becomes tooBaCl yield 


192:605. The three numbers in hydrogen units—15'292, 15'284, 
and 15'408—though from different causes all too large, agiee 
with each other as well as can be e ted under the circum- 
stances, and the difficulty disappeais therefore with the adoption 
of the weights of columns s and Z for the two different states. 
This being so, it is to be expected that for other states the 
weig 1 also be still further different, and this conclusion 1s 
fu nfirmed by the facts. Let the weights of column ¢ be 
=, en the weights of the states a, 4, and c are as follows :— 


100CaCO, = c yield 
General mean 
100CaCO, = c yield 


I00Pb 


35 


d = 0999104 ; È= 0997338 ; « = 099468. 


IO0PbO 
Instead of such lass of weight there may be a gain to {he same 


» 


record. The numbers markfd with an asteri e 
the volumetric method, which, in consequenc#of variation of the _ 
atomic weights, yield? 


Mean of all experi- 


* 
extent, as, for instance, in the state 3 = 1002662 There are still 
. 


other variations which aré multiples of, a, b,c, as— 
a! = 0'99866 ; = = 0'99424 ; cb = 0°99203. 
The evidence of the reality ofthese weights appeais from the 


with some of the very best experiment% 8n 
‘are derived by 


in all ches more or less faulty results. 


id . 
60:87379 KCl = 1° 
6081927 $, =a 
60'84653** 
Berzehus, Penny, Pelouze, 
60'846  ,, Marignac, Gay rj 
Maumené,Stas e 
132:8426 AgCl . 
Berzelus, Turner, Penny, 
132°8418 ,, Marignac, Maumené, 
Dumas, Stas 
69'0244 KCl =a 
69:062 ,„  Marignac 
'10345 ,, Stas 
114/8733 AgS = a} 
dy , Buenas, Stas, Cooke 
864733 » mee S d 
Berzeli 
ius s. e dn 
5471258 NaCl 
*54'2076 ,, Pelouze, Dumas, Stas 
1574707 AgN;0, = 6 
157°472 » Stas 
1574/9  ,, Penny, Marignac, Stas 
84°35994 AgCl 
84°3743 » Tuner, Penny 
438331 KCl-a 
^438715  ,,  Marignac, Stas 
1356532 KN,O, = ¢ 
135 6423 ,, Stas 
135°6345  ,, Penny 
82°5033 » 
82'500 " 


798823 Penny 
a 


145°435 ” = 
145'4164 ,, Penny 
e145'4526 » Stas 
| 6476608 Ag à 
64:664 ,, Mangnac 
646065 ,, Liebig and Redtenbach 
593367 5, 
5972806 LI re Ll 
62'0621 ,, 
620016 ,, ï 
13870494 AgCl . 
138°07 »  Beizelius 
112°251 BaSO - 
112'19 » Tuner M 
112175 », Berzelrus 
560312 CaO = 1 ~ 
2 Dumas, Erdman, and 
560198 ,, | Marchand , 
136°0037 CaSO, = 1 
13670525 » Erdman and Marchand 
146'4418 PbSO, | 
14674262  ,, Berzelius, Turner, Stas 
135/853 ^" 
135 804 » Turner 
3 Se 
* 
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IOOPbSO, . yield 109'2444 PbN,O, -95 " x 
° - 109'307 » _ Turner * 
100Pb a 159798 ” 
«159'9743  $, Stas : 7^ i 1333 3 
I00PbN,O, = 5, 6793799 PbO = I ; 39° 1 38:660. 6 
674016 ,,  Svanberg = IS 2 oo 23'051 | 23°333 3 
118 |12°68817 | 39°75 9'109 | 39°333 
M ded 295607 LiCl = 5 Rb 256 {27°5269 | 86-2424 85-529 | 85°33 3 
e g 30 | 3°8537 | 24°15 24°01 
e 29'584 4, « Mallet, Troost Sr 132 141303 88-5498 | 87:575 E 6 
100Ag Ca EEbsn d NN 392692 , = 1 Ba 206 |20°05183 |138'1915 |137°007 |137°333| 6 
. be Pb 306 13277566 205727458 |206'946 |204 6 
^ ; "39358 4, Stas Ag 324 34°683467/108°6748 |107°923 |108 NE 
‘Cl = i *162* E S 398 42'005 |1334: 132°918 |132* 3 
100ÑiCl = 7 yield *162'6508 LIN,O, = c $ Aer g sd ioe : 
162°5953 » Stas N . 14 | 148936 | 14 14029 | 14 9 
Qu MEE. IURE : dod aed ae 
7 : , Crookes ae 
Mean gf 10 experi- i cl .. | 107 |I1:14583 | 34°9236 | 35/451 | 35'666) 3 
: mentg ) 130'391 $5 ï Br «+ | 243 125°3125 | 79°3125 | 79'951 | 81 3 
+ s . I we | 387 |40°3125 1267313 |126:848 |129 3 
X08 G,0,(SO,)4. 12HO = ¢ contain— ° B Sula TT 114583 10'771 | 10°966 | 11 9 
14.1694 GO G -. | I4] X'45833 | 97072 9106 | 9'333| 6 
14'169  ,,  Nilsog and Pettersson F ..| 18 1575 d 1175 Ep 12 | 6 
_ at . i . 22 | 2°291 722 "2 29'333| 12 
100MgC,0,EL0, = c pine MeO = Al 28 | 2°9166 | 27°416 | 27'075 28 3 9 
phe EOST al E .| 32 | 3°3333 | 31°33. | 31029 | 32 9 
, 3005 ;, Svanberg & Noidenfeldt- | Ti F 42 | 4'375 34'833 | 49 961 | 56 12 
ae =r contain NU » * La | 44 | 45833 [14361 — 1138-844. [146°666) 30 
O! 19 expri } 47627 ,, Marchand and Scheere | S, «| 4815 3133 32058 | 32 6 
Di «| 50 | 520833 146875 |144 906 |150 27 
IO0H,N,.50,. 3AIOSO,.24HO = có contain— Yt .. | 60 | 6°25 88'125 | 90'023 | 90 13°5 
11'2814 AIO Yb j 62 | 6'45833 |182'125 |173'158 |186 27 
Mean of roexper- | 11.5 Mallet Ce e 66 13926 — |140'747 |142 222| 20 
ments 793 » e = v. m 6'875 43 9533 44-081 RA 6 
à T sis ! : : 3 I 
100H,N40,.3G20805.24HO = cà contain— a "d EM Pes LU Er Ed a s 
189325 GaO . As 76 | 9166 | 74417 | 75:09 76 9 
18:9596 ,, Lecoq de Boisbaudran X 78 8'125 50'9166 | 51'373 | 52 6 
These determinations include the most classical labours on : Be 3333 | 527222 32129 53'333] 6 
record, and the general agreement with the calculated numbers vn x 8°75 8 54'833 2d 56 J 3 
1s surprising, and the more conspicuous in the cases in which the | Ni 3523 2 39 2041 2733 6 
effoits of the experimenters to exclude enor have been pushed | C, ad m 58°75 5 ba 20 2 
1o the utmost limits, as in Stas's syntheses and in Prof. Crookes's Sn 2. 2 Ha 129.403 117-068 122666 1 
synthesis of thallium nitrate. Notwithstanding the difficulty in | Ga elie || eaesec [6 arl 6 A 
is case, because the element is the heaviest of all so far dis- Nb 98 |10°208 “958 2 
covered, one experiment has yielded the identical calculated | 7. ` 100 lto’ "d QS 25533 2t 7 86-666 2 
number, and the mean of all deviates from it only by 0°00131. T 106 a 166 |r 5 736 2204 188- 16 
Moreover the same weights recur m similar compounds; all Se Tad idit) 3 à d a 444 6 
nitiates, for instance, have a lower value than the corresponding Sb 126 |r 2: d 333 17 oe 126 
e chlorides and sulphates, amd the value is the lower the ter | wr i SE $6 Te 8 184037 E i a 
the confposition, as in the alums. The evidence is such that no | 44, d i dp 3 Bee us i 9:333 6 
doubt seems to be admissi as to the reality of a variation of Cd ze D. icu 2 red 113 6 
the atomic weights. This conclusion is independent of any value | 1^ x du 3 m Sos : vu 3:333 6 
of the atomic weights; for the discrepancies exhibited ın the | y uu in d 2 2/489 1137059 [I17333 
results of Prof. Clarke's recalculations from the same en gy 7 184 1 5466 dd 233951 [237 333| 12 
mental data above quoted ae inevitable ifghe variation ‘of the T 196 2 166 TA 7 TRAC 245.333 T 
atomic weights is not taken into account. In c units Ag is re 9 ied I 7945 at 130 
108:09679 if J = 1, calculated from the weights of column Z; | A7 204 21°25 19975 o jzo4 | 9 
Clin the gdBeous state is = 35°66 ; the calculated weights corre- | y. E B 3 bn 2 
spond therefore, within the limits of experimental errors, to the | pẹ - a |3 I 195” 33 |193 801 202666 6 
atomic, but the weights are those of different states, H T4 df i. 444 at : 6 
'The difference between the weights of the gaseous and the or acs 1 oii Me 198- 7 PORA 6 
othe: states is very considerable ; the weight of 3 molecules of | p. 318 Aide. bM ids se 333 3 
Hag Hgt, for instance, is =»378 in the state of gas, 354734 | Rh 320 533333 |roa'agg |roq-285 106666] 3 
in umts, 352°847 in units = c; the discrepancies are so great Pd 326 |33°95833 |106'403 {105-981 |108°666] 3 
that they exceed by far the limits of possible errors, and as from | zw 618 la 201" x -184 1206 
the comparisons made it appears ceitam that the different values e 4375 7 OATB 3 
aie realities, the only explamation is that the atomic weights 
vary. lfíin new experiments, in which the ‘possibility of varia- : : . 
tion is kept in view, all discrepancies which actually gua should San Francisco, Califorma, July 24 veges 


disappear, variation will be established beyond all doubt. It 
will then be in oger to inquire into its cause. How the weights 
of the table have been obtained is, fo. the present, unessental ; 
it is only necessary to add that column v contains Prof. Clarke's 
recalculated weights, and column # the same values calculated 
from the weights of column /, column x giving the number of 
atoms represented in each instance. Column w shows the corre- 
sponding weights of the gaseous state. These columns have 
been added for the sake of comparison. 
° 
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CAMBRIDGEs—The following gentlemen were on Monday} 
November 3, elected to Fellowships at St. John’s Cgllege :— 
C. M. Stewart, M.A., First Class tn Natural Sciences Tripos of 
1879, author of several papers on chemical subjects, and Mgster 
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at the Newcastle School, Staffordshire; J. Brul B.A., Fourth 

ranger in 1882, Assistant Professor of Mathematics in Uni- 
veisty College, Abeiystwith ; W. F. R. Weldon, B.A., Fist 
Class in the Natural Sciences Tiipos of 1881, author of a num- 
ber of papers in Zoology and Compaiative Anatomy, formeily 
Demonstrator to the-Professor of Zoology and in the Morpho- 
logical Laboratory ; A. R. Johnson, B.A., Sixth Wrangler and 
First Division in the Mathematical Tiipos of 1882-83 (new 
regulations), author of papers in the Messenger of Mathematics, 
&c, ; G. EF. Stout, B.A., First Class in the Chemical Tiipos of 
1881-82 (new regulations), and First Class (with distinction in 
Metaphysics) in the Moral Sciences Tripos of 1883; G. B. 
Mathews, B.A., Senior Wiangler in 1884, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University College of North Wales, Bangor. It 
is worth noting that Pufe and Applied Mathematics, Che- 
mistiy, and Biology have been markedly recognised by this 
election. 

Dr. Donald MacAlister has been appointed University Lec- 
turer in Medicine, and Dr. Bushell Annington University 
Lecturer in Medical! Juisprudence. 

Mr. Walter Heape has been approved by the Board for Biology 
and Geology as Demonstrator in Animal Morphology, on the 
nomination of the Lectwer in that subject, Mr. Sedgwick. 

Prof. Sidgwick, Prof. Adamson (Owens College), and 
Messrs James Waid and J. S. Nicholson are appointed Ex- 
aminers for the Moral Sciences Tripos. 

Mr. A. R. Forsyth of Trinity College is appointed Examiner 
in the Mathematical Tripos (Third Part) ın January next, “in 
the place of the late Mr. R. C. Rowe. 

In reference to our note a fortnight agd (vol. xxx. p. 649), 
we should state that, at Trinity College, Major Scholarships of the 
value of 807. a year, which may be raised to 100/. subsequently, 
are open for competition m Natural Sciences as well as in 
Classics and Mathematics to persons not yet in residence, with 
the usual restriction as to age. P 


SHEFFIELD.—Another step has been taken in the formation 
of the new Engineering School at Firth College, Sheffield, in 
the appointment of Mi. W. H. Greenwood to be Piofessor of 
Metallugy and Mechanical Engineeiing, and Mr. Ripper to 
eenng. It may be in the 
memory of our readers that the City and Guilds of London 
Institute made a grant about eighteen months ago of 300/. a 
year to the Firth College in aid of the establishment of a Chair 
of Engineering. Since then additional subscriptions have been 
promised for five years to the amount of 5507., together with a 
capital sum of ovei 10,0007. A site for laboratories and shops 
has been obtained, and these will be proceeded with as soon as 
possible. Itis hoped that the special advantages of Sheffield 
will make it the cential school of metallurgy, especially foi iron 
and steel, ın the kingdom, and the Committee intend to spare 
no efforts in rendering it a complete and effective one. 





SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


The American Journal of Science, September. —On the amount 
of the atmospheric absorption, by S. P. ley. From nume- 
rous observations taken at sea-level or at an altitude of nearly 
15,000 feet, the author 1s led to infer that the mean absorption 
of light as well as of heat by our atmosphere 1s probably at least 
double the usual estimate of about 20 per cent. He also believes 
that fine dust particles, both near the surface and at a great 
altitude, play a more unportant part in this absorption, both 
general and selective, than has been hitherto supposed.—A 
study of tornadoes, by Henry A. Hazen. In this paper the 
author examines some of the ordınaıy theories that are advanced 
for explaining the origin and development of these destructive 
phenomena. After showing some of the seeming difficulties 
involved m these theories, he proceeds to point 6ut a few of the 
characteristics of the outbursts, with a view to opening up fresh 
lines of investigation, upon which a further advance may be made 
towards a true knowledge of the forces underlying them. He is 
inclined to think that J. Allan Broun's theory, attributing torna- 
does tp the direct mfluence of the sun’s electricity upon the 
moisture of the air, or possibly to the indirect effect fiom the 

eat, is more satisfactory than the numerous theories of 

ction, evaporation, condensation, sudden changes of tempera- 
tue, and the like.—On the absorption of radianf heat by carbon 
dioxfüe,by J. E. Keeler. The author considers it probable that 
to the action of CO, in the atmosphere is due one or more of the 


* 
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great gaps ın the irffisible part of the solar spectrum which the 
covers of Prof. hangley show to be much more*extensive 
than had hitherto been supposed. He further regards it as 
certain that some other agent than this, gas contributes essen- 
tially to the total absorptive power af the atmosphere, so that a 
method of analysis based on this power, in which the effect of 
the second agent is neglected, cannot lead to correct regglts.— 
Note on the Triassic insects from Fairplay, Colorado, by Samuel 


N. Scudder. These fossil reman piesent an assemb of 
forms altogether different fiom anything hithsrto found im the 
Paleozoic series on the one hand, or in the ic beds on the 


other. They seemeto show a communglig of strict Jurassic 
forms with a larger proportion ot ypes which may be called 
Upper Carboniferous or Pertnian, v a,distinct Jurassic ¢ean~ 
ing. Hence the probability that thebeds in which they occur belong 
to the Tnassic or intermediate formation.—On the flexibility 
of Itacolumite, by Orville A. Derby. eQFrom observations made 
on this extensive series of quartzose rocks occurung in the gold 
and diamond regions of Minas Gerars, Brazil, the author in 
that the peculiar property of flexibility attributed to than is mot 
an original characteristic, but only a surface character, a hase 
of weathming or decay brought about by percolating waterse— 
On the age of the glazed and contoited slaty rocks in the vicinity 
of Schodack Landing, Rensselaer County, New York, by S. 
W. Ford —On thé relations of the mineral belts of the Pacific 
slope to the great upbeavals, by Geo. F. Becker. The views 
of H. P. Blake and Clarence King regarding the parallelism of 
the series of mineral belts on the Pacific slope to the great 
fnountain ranges, and attributing the deposits themselves to the 
solfateric action accompanying the efeftion of igneous rocks, 
have sthce been mainly confirmed ut," independently of any 
theory, a conclusion of economical importance evidently follows 
from the fresh facts recently broughttolight. A geat majority 
of all the rich ores west of the Wahsatch Range occur 1n belts 
following the western edges of distinct. geological areas—the 
Cretaceous in Utah, the Paleozoic and Carboniferous in Nevada 
and Auizona, the Jura-Tnas in East California, &c. Hence 
analogy points to the neighbourhood of the still unexplored por- 
tions of these contacts as the most promising for future dis- 
coveries of the precious metals.—Notice of the remarkable 
marine fauna occupying the outer banks off the southern coast of 
New England, No. 9, by A. E. Verrill.—Biief contributions to 
zoology from the Museum of Yale College, No. lv.— Work of 
the steamer A/datrass in 1883.— Geology of the Blue Ridge, 
neai Balcony Falls, Virginia, by John L. Campbell. 
October.—On the duration of colour-impressions upon the 
1etma, by Edward L. Nichols Taking up the subject 
where it was left fifty years ago by Plateau's researches, 
the author concludes, from a protracted series of experi- 
ments: (1) that the study of the duration of colour-impres- 
sions produced by different portions of the spectrum tends 
to confirm Flaten respits; (2) that the persistence, of the 
image Is a chon of the wave- h producing it, being 
greatest at the ends of the D A least ın the yellow ; (3) 
that it decreases with the mtensity of the ray producing it ; (4) 
that it 1s not the same for all eyes; (5) that the duration is in 
inverse order to the luminosity of the colours producing it; (6) 
that each wave-length of the visible spectium produces three 
primary impressions, red, green, and violet, of which the green 
1s the most evanescent, violet the most persister® ; (7) that the 
duration of the retinal image depends upon the length -of time 
during which the eye has been exposed, decreasing as the 
exposure increases —Description of a fulgunte from Mount 
Thielson, Oregon (one illustration), by J. S. Diller.—On the 
paiamorphosis of pyroxene to hornblende in 10cks (two illustra- 
tions), by Geo. H. Wilhams.— On the southward ending of a 
eat synchnal in the Taconic e (with a map and several 
ustrations), by James D. Dana. The section of the Taconic 
Range here dealt with extends about 150 miles along the western 
border of New England, mainly befweer Middlebury, in Central 
Vermont, and Salisbury, in North-Western Connecticut. The 
conclusions arrived at regarding the synclinal character ‘of the 
system and the Lower Silurian age of the rocks agree with those 
of Sir Wilham Logan, except that he made the limestone to 
precede instead of to include the Trenton group.—On supposed 
glaciation in Pennsylvania, south of the termmal moraine (with 
a map), by Prof. H. Carville Lewis. Theautho: considers that 
all the existing surface phenomena may be explamed by the 
action of running waters and other causes independent of glacia- 
tion.—History and chemical analysis of a mass of meteoric iron 
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found in a fead-stream of the Red River,» Wichita County, 
Texas, by J. W. Mallet. The analysis yielded iron over 9o per 
cent, nickel overe8, a little cobalt, tin, phosphorus, copper, 
sulphum graphitic omrbon, silica, and, a hace of manganese.— 
The life and work of Sean-Baptiste-André Dumas, by J. P. 
Cooke.—Account of a neW meteorite discovered in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, on May 15, 1883, by J. R. Eastman. The 
analysi@ of the fragment now m the Smithsonmn Institute 
yielded: iron. 94'543, nickel 3°815, cobalt 07369, insoluble 
residwe o7118. 

Rivista Scienti dustriale, Septémber 15-30.—Origin of 
atmospheric electricity, of thander-clqnds and wolcanic eruptions, 
by Giovanni Luvini.—Description of an automatic and con- 
tinuous registrator of elgctric’energy transmitted at a given part 
of a circuit, by Prof. Rinaldo Fegrini.—On the electric conducti- 
vity of greatly diluted saline solutions, by Dr. Giuseppe Vicen- 
tim.—On a system of el chronometiic bells adapted to 
private iesidences, by Giuseppe Bianchedi.—Note on the 
Walker railway-carriage break, by Angiolo Villa.—On a new 
35 of @#imultaneous telegiaphy and telephony, by M. Van 

ysselbeighe.—sDescriptive notes on the fauna of Sardinia, by 
Profe A. Costa. . 





SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 


Chemical Society, November 6.—Dr. Perkin, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair.—Jt was announced tbat a ballot for the 
election of Fellows woul& t&ke place at the next meeting of the 
Society (November 20).2-The following papers were reatl :— 
On the action of aldehydes and ammonia upon benzil (continued), 
by F. R. Japp and S. C. Hooker. In pievious papers two 
general reactions have been studied relating to the joint action 
of aldehydes and ammonia upon similar bodies; in addition, a 
third totally distinct reaction occurs, which is investigated in the 
present paper. The authors have studied the action of salicyl- 
aldehyde and ammonia upon benzil, A condensation-product, 
C. Hg,N,O, was obtained, which proved to be dibenzoyldi- 
hydroxystilbenediamine. By the action of dilute hydrochloric 

acid, the hydrochloride of a new base, C,,H,4N,O;, was formed ; 
its platinum salt, picrate, sulphate, diacetyl derivative, &c., were 
prepared and examined. The authors have also studied the 
action of furfualdehyde and ammonia upon benzil.—Isomeric 
modifications of sodium sulphate, by S. U. Pickering. The 
author has determined the heat of dissolution of efiloiesced 
sodium sulphate heated to various temperatures. He concludes 
that there are two modifications: one formed by not heating 
above 150°, the other being produced at temperatures from 150° 
to the fusing-point of the salt.—On some vanadates of the 
amines, by G. H. Bailey. The author has prepared and studied 
ea considerable number of thes bodies, and has compared them 
with the don esponding vanadates of the &]kalies —Contnbutions 
to our knowledge of acetoat ether, part 1, by J. W. James. 
— On magnesium hydrosulphide solution and its use in chemico- 
legal cases as a source of hydrogen sulphide, by E. Divers and 

`T. Shimidzu. The authors prepare this solution by passing 
ordinary hydrogen sulphide into a flask congaining magnesia 
suspended in water. By henting the solution to 60°, a steady 
stream of hydregen sulphide free from hydrogen and from 
hydrogen arsenide is obtained.—On the origin of calcium thio- 
sulphate: an emendatory note to s paper on calcium hydro- 
sulphide, by E. Divers The author concludes that there is 
essentially only one method of forming the thiosulphate, 1.e. 
by the union of sulphur with calcium sulphite. 

Physical Society, November 8. —Piof Ayrton in the chair. 
—Mr. Kavargee was elected a member of the Sorley. Eror, 
F. Guthrie read a paper on certain phenomena attending mux- 
ture. In a previous paper Dr. Guthrie had noticed the increase 
of volume Ec separation of tiiethylamine and water 
effected by heat. e present paper is an account of a more 
thorough examination of this and allied phenomena.  Experi- 
ments conducted with a number of different liquids showed that 
mixtures can be arrafiged in two distinct classes. Of the first a 
mixture of water and ether is an example: when shaken up 
together they mix, heat is evolved, and a diminution of bulk 
oie place. If any excess of ether present is poured off, and 
the lowe: clear liquid Aeafed in a sealed tube, it becomes turbid 
owing to the separation of the ether. This is accompanied by 
an increase of bulk and absorpiton of heat. Triethylamme and 
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wgte and diethylamine and water are mixtures belonging to this, 
class; the temperature of separation is a function of the ratio in 
which the two liquids are present. A typical case of the second 
class is a mixture of alcohol and bisulphide of carbon. These 
mix with one another in all proportions aboveo? C. with trereas^ 
of bulk and adsorption of heat. Upon being cooled to about 
— 17° C. they sepaiate. The separation of a mixture of ethere 
and water and of a mixture of alcohol and the bisulphide was 
shown In these cases the action is regaided as a chemical ones 
and generally an excess of one liquid or the other is*present. To 
determine the combining proportions two methods were used. 
In the first a number of mixtures of the same two liquids in 
dierent proprtions were taken, and the 1ise or fall of tempera- 
ture produced by their mixture measured. When this was a 
maximum, there might be assumed to’ be no ‘dead matter” 
present. In the second method, which is more delicate, but 
more laborious, and which was used when the appioximate com- 
bining proportion had been found by the first, the change of 
volume produced by mixture was noted ; when this inciement is 
a maximum, the liquids are present in thei combining propor- 
ton. These experiments gave very concoidant and definite 
results : for example, the molecular compound of ether and car- 
bomi sulphide is represented by the formula C,H,,0,2CS,, 
and that of chloroform and carbonic sulphide by CHC], CSa 
À striking confirmation of this view is afforded by the behaviour 
of the vapour-tension of a mixture. - The temperatue being 
constant, if the vapour-tension is plotted with the percentages 
of the more volatile liquid as abscissee, the curve is, for a mix- 
ture of two liquids which have no chemical action upon one 
another, as the iodide and bromide of ethyl, a straight line. For 
ordinary mixtures, however, this is not the case. A curve is 
obtained in which there is observable at n certam pomt an 
irregularity. The corresponding abscissa indicates the mole 
cular combination found by the previous experiments.—D1. 
C. R. Alder Wnght read a paper by himself and Mr. C. 
Thompson, of voltaic and thermo-voltaic constants. In a 
foimer paper the authois had stated that in a cell set up with 
two metals immeised in pure solutions of their corresponding 
salts, a given increment in the strength of the solution surround- 
the metal acquiiing the higher potential causes an increment 
(a in the E M.F. set up (¢), while an increment in the st 
of the other solution causes a deciement (/) in the E M.F. 
This law 1s now substantiated ; it is, however, found that foi 
dilute acids, instead of metallic salts, (6) may be negative. The 
authors also find that it 1s possible to 1epresent the E. M.F. of a 
cell by the difference of two quantities which they term the voltaic 
constants. These are quantities, one 1elating to each plate and its 
surrounding liquid. The voltaic constant of a metal and a liquid 
is a function of the natwe of the metal surface, the stiength of 
the solution, and the temperature, but is independent of the 
op ed plate and its liquid; it is practically defined as the 
.M.F, set up when opposed to a zinc plate m a solution of the 
corresponding salt of the same molecular strength. The authors 
futher conclude that the E.M.F. of a given combination usually 
stands in no simple relationship to the chemical action taking place 
in the cell, but that it may be expressed by the sum of the 
mechanical equivalent of the chemical action per electro-chemi- 
cal equivalent, and the difference of two quantities, one being 
related to each metal and its surrounding liquid, and being con- 
stant for that metal and liquid termed /Aersio-voltaiz constants. 
This thermo-voltaic action may act with or against the chemical 
action in producing E.M.F. some cases, as in that of a cell 
composed of iron in ferrous sulphate and cadmium in cadmic 
sulphate solutions, the E.M.F. is against and greater than that 
produced by chemical action ; consequently the cell works back- 
wards with absorption of heat. At the close of the paper Prof. 
Ayton and Dr. Guthrie remarked upon the apparent exception 
here shown to the second law of thermodynamics. 


. 
PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, November 3.—M. R&lland, Presi 
dent, in the chaii.—Observations of the new planet 244 made 
on October 22 to 24 with the equator1al condé, with 1emarks on 
the efficiency of this instiument, by M. Lewy. The aufho 


years His opinion of its excellent qualities is supported by 

the testimony of Dr. Gill and Mi. Norman Lockyer, the lattgr 

of whom pronounces it one of the instiuments of the futura —A 

first study on the parallax of the sun, by M. Bouquet de lg 
*. 


ves a full account of the performance of this equatorial, whi 
as now been installed in the Paiis Observatory for the lst 
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tye. This paper is based on the calculations made in Mexigo 
by the author and M. F. Arago dming the late transit of Venus. 
From the measurements then taken there results a mean parallax 
of 8°76 with an appatent approximation of 1/100 of a second. — 
Studies made at the Physiological Station on the locomotion 
of men by means of the odograph, by M. Marey. These 
Studies have been undertaken mainly with a view to practi- 
cal results. One of the objects has been to determine the 
most favourable conditions under which military forced marches 
can be acconfplished most rapidly and with the least expenditure 
of muscular energy. The paper is accompanied by two illus- 
trations, showing the readings of the odograph for a man walking 
at the rate of sixty paces per minute, and the curves of veloci 
and of the length of stride under various conditions.—A fres 
contribution to the stud} of the Permian reptiles, by M. A. 
Gaudry.—Note on complex numbers, analogous to the qua- 
ternions of Hamilton, by M. H. Poimcaré, The various problems 
connected with this subject are reduced to the following : to find 
all the continuous groups of linear substitutions vatiable to 7, 
whose coefficients are linear functions of s arbitrary paiameters. 
This problem ıs here dealt with.—On the involution of higher 
dimensions, by M. N. Vanecek.—On some general properties of 
algebraic surfaces of any degree, by M. Maurice d'Ocagne.—Note 
ebraic equations, by M. Berloty.—On the conditions of 
equilbnum of a liquid mass subjected to electro-magnetic action, 
by M. G. Lippmann.—Cohditions of a helicoidal element for the 
maximum of efficiency in a screw propeller, by M. Ch. Hauvel.— 
A compaiison of the weighted thermometer with the tubular 
thermometer, by M. Em, Barbier. The author presents a fiesh 
proof of the proposition elready demonstrated by M. Regnault, 
that 1f the two instruments agree at the two fixed points, they 
remain m agreement at all fixed temperatures.— Description of 
two portable electric lamps, invented by M. G. Trouvé. The 
author, who gives two illustrations, describes two types of 
electric lamp, one suited foi ogg cine purposes, the other for 
workshops, factories, mines, &c. ority ov@ all otheis is 
claimed for both, on the ground of lightness, portability, con- 
venience, and absolute security even in the most explosive 
CE E — On the decomposition of the oxide of copper by 
y M. E. J, Maumené.—Experimental researches on the 
temporary preservation of various virulent agents in animal 
organisms, where they remain in a quiescent state, by M. G, 
Colin. From these experiments it appears that the virus, in 
passing to animals where it is harmless, may preserve its proper- 
ties intact for one or two weeks even under unfavowable con- 
ditions. It ıs also shown that in certain refractory cases the 
vuus may give rise to serious and even fatal disorders without 
any apparent analogy to those caused by it on normal subjects ; 
and further that the same animals may serve several times at 
varying intervals for the transmission of the poison, although a first 
inoculation may not have produced in them the attenuating 
effects of vaccination. —On the employment of the sulphate of 
copper for the destruction of mildew, by M. P. de Lafitte. 


BERLIN 


Physiological Society, October 31.— Herr Aronsohn pie- 
sented a report of experiments which he had instituted in con- 
junction with Herr Sachs, and which had led to the discovety of 
a thermal centre in the cerebrum. Starting with the idea that 
in consequence of a diabetic prick of the medulla oblongata an 
increase of temperature would manifest itself in the liver, 
and finding by experiment no confirmation of this con- 
jecture, Heir Aronsohn pushed his investigations for other 
thermal centres in the brain, and in the course of these re- 
searches came upon a spot where, on wounding it with a needle, a 
very considérable. e ise of temperature quickly setin. The ker 
was not able to specify more exactly the spot at which it was 

ec to make the prick in order to produce this effect. It 
at al events certain that it was rather linf&ited, and should 
be determined by more minute anatomical examinations of a 
number of braifts of animals preserved in chromic acid after being 
operated on. A deep pricks made at every other spot of 
the cerebrum had either produced no effect on the temperature of 
the body, or had lowered it somewhat. In all the successful 
pe the corpus striatum was pierced by the needle ; in all the 
ccessful cases the corpus striatum remained ‘untouched. 
sean was yet, however, no wairant from this circumstance to 
ude where the exact seat of the thermal centre was situated. 
—Dr. Rawitz described some observations he had made with refer- 


' ence to the copulation of snails, a subject which had hitheito no 


been investigated, * He futher communicated fiom Jis own expe- 
nence that snails (Helix pomatia and dortensis) could, in a state 
of captivity, be fed on paper. Dr. Kossel confirmed this state- 
ment from his own opseryations, and relate that, on seeding 
snails with mghly calcareous paper, abnofmal calcareous deposits 
were observ in their monstrously "leveloped shells. 


VIENNA e 


T Imperial Academy of Sciences, October 9.—Preluminary 
communication on monogyclic systems, by L, Boltman On 
the anatomical process of tabes dorsalis, bygff. Adamkiewicz. 
On double refractien of light in liquids, by. von Fleischl.—On 
the comets recently discovered by Barnard (Nashville) on July 
16, and by Wolf (Heidelberg) on September 17, and ow their 
ephemerides and elements as somputed by K. Zelbr at the 

ienna Observatory, by E. Weiss.— On the development of the 
walls of artenes, by B. Morpurgp.—On the perception of 
sound, by E. Bruecke.— On the action of benzoyl-hyperoxide on 
amylene, by E. Lippmann. 

* a 
STOCKHOLM x 

Socitty of Natural Sciences, October 18.—Phof, Sandahl, 
President, ın the chair.—On foreign posed institutions, 
by Dr. Tigerstedg. Referring to the development of physiology 
during recéhteyeais, the speaker described some of the princi 
institutions abroad, having visited forty of this kind. 
one, on a smaller scale, was being established at the Carolina 
Institute in Stockholm.—The President, puer the death 

*of Dr. Regnell, the Brazilian Mæ , 1eferred to the valuable 
botanjcal collections he had presente othe Upsala University, — 
Prof. Aurivillius exhibited a erg S utter flies, preserved by 
Heir E. Holmgren by removing the intestines and inflating the 
specimens. They were in splendid condition, the colours being 
particularly bright, —On the habits of the eider-duck and the dot- 
trell, by Dr. Sundstrom. The speaker stated that careful study had 
pom that the eider-hen does not, as is so generally supposed, take 

er young duimg the summer into the ocean, but remains among 
the klan on the coast. The bird had greatly increased ın the 
south of Sweden during the last few years. —On thunderbolts, by 
the same.—Herr Neves reported the receipt from Finland of 
eggs of the eagle, Aguia clanga, and the snipe, Terekia cinerea. 
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BACTERIOLOGY 

AM? NG the most striking of the recent rapid advances 
of science 1s the development of what we may term 
bacferiology. or more than oneshundred years a debate 
had been going o®as to the origin of thg minute forms of 
life which were present in decomposing organic materials, 
but #ll the publicatigns óf Cagnfard-Latour and Schwann 
no part was assigned to them in the production of the 
chemical changes which «these materials undergo. It was 
not, however, till the publication of Pasteur’s papers on 
thag|coholic fermentation and on spontaneous generation 
little mofe than twenty years ago that any sound basis 
wag obtained for the idea that a micro-organism was able 
to cause fermentation. The science of bacteriology really 
dates its commencement from the firs publication of 
Pasteur’s papers. Following rapidly on this work, re- 
searches have been carried on which have now demon- 


strated that all the fermentations belonging to the same’ 
class as the alcoholic fewmentation are due to the develop- 


ment of micro-organssms, and that bacteria are most im- 
portant factors in Nature, being the chief agents by which 
the complex organic constituents of plants and animals 
are brought back to simple forms capable of serving again 
as food for plants. 

But the researches have not been confined to the study 
of fermentations. In 1851, Rayer and Daraine observed 
in the blood of animals suffering from splenic fever the 
presence of numerous small rods which were supposed 
to be crystals. On the publication of Pasteur’s papers, 
Daraine again took up the subject, and came-to the con- 
clusion that these rods were bacteria and the cause of 
the disease. For some years little was done in this 
direction, though microscopical observations on the oc- 
currence of bacteria m various diseases were described. 
With the publication of the investigations of Koch and 
Pasteur on anthrax, and more especially of Koch's modes 
of cultivation, a new start was made, and these researches 
have since been carriedfn with a° certainty and a pre- 
cision that could not have been anticipated, and have led 
to the accumulation of a large amount of knowledge with 
regard to the causation of infective diseases. A causal 
relation has been established between bacteria and splenic 
fever, variogsssepticaemic affections, and infective diseases 
in the lower animals, tuberculosis, glanders, erysipelas, 
and other diseases in man; while in a number of other 
cases, in which the causal relation has not been com- 
pletely demonstrated, facts have been made out which 
render it extremely probable. In spite, however, of this 
lage addition to our knowledge, the subject is as yet little 
more than in its mfancy, numerous questions of the 
greatest importance and likely to lead to the most im- 
portant results still requiring investigation. 

Apart from its purely scientific interest there is perhaps 
no department @ science which so nearly concerns the 
health and well-being of the community, and already 
important practical results have been obtained, affect- 
ing medicine, industry, and public health. Following 
closely on Pasteur’s early publications, and as a direct 
result of them, we have the great revolution m surgery 
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| Brought about by Sir Joseph Lister, resultufg in such 


improvements in the management of wounds as have 
been the means of saving numerous Ives and of greatly 
enlarging the scope of surgical interference. Cur know- 
ledge of the value of disinfectants, of the mode of spread 
of infective disease, and of the precautions necessary to 
prevent its spread has also been very largely increased, 
and must lead to great umprovements in hygiene. Nor 
must we omit to mention the valuable experiments begun 
by Toussaint and Pasteur, and now being carried on to a 
large extent by Pasteur, on the attenuation of virus and 
the conversion of virulent micro-organisms into useful 
vaccines. This has been demonstrated to be possible in 
the cases of chicken cholera, anthrax, pig typhoid, and 
possibly hydrophobia, and has been put practically into 
force in France in the case of the first three affections. 
Useful facts -affecting various industries have also been 
made out. The deplorable condition of the silkworm 
industry some years ago and Pasteur’s investigations 
thereon are well known, and have led to the restoration 
of the silk manufacture; while his work on diseases of 
beer and wine, and the work of others on various ferment- 
ations, have proved of the greatest benefit. 

While some of this work has been done 1n this country, 
by far the greater part has been done abroad, more 
especially in Germany and France, where its importance 
is recognised, and where special facilities are afforded by 
the Governiflents and various public bodies. In Germany 
especially, besides the laboratory, supported by the 
Government, in which Dr. Koch works, a number of 
similar institutions are being established throughout the 
country ; and in France the laboratories of Pasteur and 
others are established and supported by the Government 
and by various municipal authorities, every facility for 
carrying on these researches, and the necessary funds, 
being provided. In this country, on the other hand, 
there is no laboratory of the kind, and what worx has 
been done has been by individual investigators working 
at their own expense, and often without suitable accom- 
modation. To carry on this work a considerable amount 
of apparatus is necessary, an assistant is required, and 
the use of a laboratory where animals can be kept is 
essential Without the help of a trained assistant, the 
investigator’s time must be largely taken up in the sten- 
lisation and preparation of his cultivating media and in 
other manual work, leaving but httle time for actual 
investigation, more especially if, as is often the case, 
teaching or medical practice must be carried on as well 
in order to earn a livelihood. How different are the 
conditions where a well-equipped laboratory is provided, 
where trained assistants are present, and where a salary 
is given sufficient to enable the investigator to devote his 
whole time to the work. Surely it would be possible to 
establish a profer laboratory in this country. 

That the matter 1s felt to be of importance yas shown last 
summer bythe fact that the Executive Councilof the Health 
Exhibition devoted a considerablesum to the establishment 
of a model laboratory under the direction of Mr. Watson 
Cheyne, in which many of the 1esults and the most PN 
methods of investigation were shown. This laboratory 
was visited by large numbers of scientific men and others, 
and the hope was universally expressed that the model 
would become the basis of a permanent institution. We 
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ase glad to*hear that the Executive Council of the Ext 
hibition are taking into consideration the advisability of 
devoting their surplus funds to this object, and we hope 
that they may ultimately resolve to do so. They could 
npt better advance the cause of hygiene, and more fittingly 
carry on and perpetuate the work begun by the Exhibition. 
The sum required to build and adequately endow such a 
laboratory would of course be considerable, but there can 
be little doubt that, once the matter is started, various 
public bodies will aid m the work, while a suitable site at 
South Kensington might be obtained from the Commis- 
sioners, asthere the laboratory would be in the vicinity 
of those belonging to the Science and Art Department 
and the City and Guilds Institute. 





HEROES OF SCIENCE 


Heroes of Science: Mechanicians. By T. C. Lewis, M.A. 
(London: Published under the direction of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1884.) 


N this volume short histories are given of the following 
inventors :— Watt, George Stephenson, Richard Ark- 
wright, Crompton, Maudsley, Joseph Clement, James 
Nasmyth, Whitworth, and Babbage. The facts told of 
the lives of these men have been gathered from rehable 
Sources and are accurate. It is unfortunate that Prof. 
Lewis did not introduce moie of these facts «n his book 
instead of using up its very limited space by inserting an 
inordinate amount of moralising, which is extremely tan- 
talising, and makes it often difficult to proceed owing to 
the impatience which it causes. No words that could be 
used by way of reflection, even by a great writer, could 
add much to the moral stimulus afforded by the simple 
narrative of the lives of men hke Watt and Stephenson, 
and the style which we encounter here, although often 
very ambitious, signally fails in attaining its mark and, 
instead of increasing our admiration for the men de- 
scribed, adds an unwelcome tinge of the ridiculous to the 
account. Thus in describing the early life of Arkwright 
we meet with these sentences amongst others :—“ Before 
this he was probably as well off as most itmerant dealers 
in hair of his rank, but this first decisive step of his” [that 
from a village barber to a dealer in hair] “ was enough to 
show that he could be dominated by an idea even to the 
length of relinquishing some certainties of advantage.” 
“ Whilst he was doing his unexciting work of preparing 
orderly cover for the outside of other men’s heads” [this 
means making wigs] “he was—apparently too without 
much mental excitement—introducing order and exer- 
cising thought in the interior of his own ; in consequence 
of which it appears that, whatever he did in those days to 
cover the heads of thinking and thoughtless men and 
women with a fair show of hair, he has do&e more for us 
in providing for the inside of ours some furniture of profit- 
able thought, &c. 

Amongst many curious pieces of information which we 
come across we may draw attention to the following piece 
of,social history probably hitherto unknown. “When 

dam delved and Eve span, or when their descendants first 
adopted this division of labour, the work of digging was 
carried on in the sweat of the brow, it required strength, 


and was relegated to the man ; the process of spinning, 
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which required less strength than dexterity, was assigned 
to the woman." Neither in Genesis nor én the "7ransac- 
tions of the Anthropological Society db we remember 
having seen any account of this early example of the 
division of labour. Valuable practice in English con- 
struction after the manner of the old so-called @rtho- 
graphical exercises, might be set on this book, by asking 
boys studying English criticise and ap Gf possible) 
the meaning of the phrases in italics in@he following sen- 
tences :—(Page 155) “IA him we look in vain for fhe 
disinterestedness that endtars selfsacsjfice to us.” (P9253) 
“The revolution that was beiag effected by the introduc- 
tion of machine tools, was, like all revolutions, sure to 
meet with resistance. It is not tod much to say that by 
its means a Je one became a thousand” As a piece of 
grandiloquent writing, of which we here fufl may 
sample, we may stance this (p. 211) —“ Modern 
inventions succeed one another like the links of a golden 
chain forged by,men of god-hke skill for our support, and 
indeed foror elevation. The cloak of an Ehjah often 
falls upon the shoulders of an Elisha” 

We are curious to know if the assailers of classical 
‘education have ever used strongeg lgnguage than is here 
employed in describing Nasmyth’s studies (p 212) :—'* The 
classical education they had attempted with little success 
to give to him there was not at all suited to his bent. He 
asked for food, and they gave him a nauseous poison." 
In these days when the working man is so courted and 
admured, we should have thought it, to say the least. 
unnecessary to inform the readers of tbis book that 
(p. 202) “in all his (Clements) work . . . there was an 
interest in his art which in his case raised it above the 
labour of a calling,” or (p. 232), “in labour such as his 
(Nasmyth's) there was no degradation? This too after 
he had become an employer of labour himself ! 

Besides committing great errors of style, the author 
occasionally errs as to matters of fact. Thus (p. xiv.), he 
says, * The world has had to be content with using from 
two and a half to four pounds of coal for” one horse- 
power. The limit would have been put much lower had 
he studied the records of the engines of the best American 
liners. On p. 57 a descrptionas& given of “the double- 
acting steam-engine, in which steam is admitted to press 
the piston both upwards and downwards, the piston being 
also aided in its motion by a vacuum produced by con- 
densation on the'side towards which the steam is pressing 
it" To say that the piston motion is “aged” by the 
vacuum on the opposite side to that on which steam is 
acting 1s a curious way of representing the fact that with- 
out such a vacuum no motion of the piston would be 
possible. The definition of parallel motion given is new. 
On p 58 we read, “The specification included . . . the 
contrivance for parallel motion or for making the piston- 
rod move perpendicularly up and down without chains 
or perpendicular guides, or* untowardly fnction, arch 
heads, or other pieces of clumsiness,” 

The book, which we are informed (p. vi.) is intended for 
boys, does not give enough explanation.« he descriptions 
of inventions given are of the briefest, and will be quite 
unintelligible to any one who has not already spent a 
considerable amount of time mn studying them elsewhere. 
If Prof. Lewis had been content to omit the wearisome 
reflections which he has placed in the book, and had, 
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instead, inserted a few engravings, he would have made 
the book moresentertaining and less trying to readers of 
only average patience. If he had spent more time on the 
solid parts, and less on iás affected adornments, he would 


have produced a valuable and interesting book. 
e. 
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. OUR BOOK SHELF 


The Students hus to Systematic Bofany. By Robert 
Bentley, F.L.S., M.R.C.S. Engl, &c. (London: J. 
amd A. Churchill, 1884.) » 


THIS little book, which amus chiefly at supplying the 
wants of medical and pharmaceutical students, represents 
fairly what was the stat? of systematic botany in | eur 
twenty years ago. The bulk of the book is occupied with 
a dwilqd description of the natural orders of Phanero- 
gams whileethe Cryptogams are dismissed in fourteen 
pages But it is not only by the very cursory*way in 
which these plants are treated that the student :s led to 
underrate the importance of the morpholggical differences 
by which the various groups of Cryptoganss ‘are distin- 
guished ; the heterogeneous series of Algz and Fungi 
are described as "orders" comparable, as regards the 
terms used in the classification, with the orders of tha 
Angiosperms. Again, ìn the text, signs of antiquity are 
numerous : for instance, in distinguishing the Cryptogamia 
from the Phanerogamia (p. 14) we find that the former 
“are reproduced by spores, and are therefore acotyle- 
donous," a sentence which 1mplies that the spore is the 
homologue of the seed! In descnbing the ferns no men- 
tion is made of the prothallus, anthendia, or archegon:a, 
though the latter are described as occurring in the mosses, 
and resulting in the formation of a *sporangium." These 
examples are sufficient to show that this book does not 
meet the present requirements even of medical students, 
who now have access to other text-books, treating of the 
principles of systematic botany in a manner more in ac- 
cordance with the present state of the science than the 
* Student's Guide” of Prof. Bentley. 


The Elecirician's Pocket-Book, The Enghsh Edition of 
Hospitahers “Formulaire Pratique de l'Électricien." 
Translated, with additions, by Gordon Wigan, M.A., 
Barnster-at-Law. (London, Paris, and New York: 
Cassell and Co., Limited, 1884) 


M. HOSPITALIER’s “ Formulaire Pratique de l'Électricien," 
of which the work beforewgs is a titinslation, has become 
well known in this country as a useful compendium of 
data and rules for electrical work, and Mr. Wigan has done 
good service in putting an English version within the reach 
of the numerous class of practical men whose knowledge 
of French is, to say the least, limited. He has executed 
his task very reditably, as the book, so far as we can tell 
without a minute examination of the numerical and other 
data, seems fairly accurate and trustworthy. The least 
satisfactory part of this work, as of all others of the same 
kind which we have seen, is, we think, the synopsis of 
theory which is given along with the data and other 
practical information. In these days of excellent ele- 
mentary and advanced text-books of theoretical and 
to some extent also of applied electricity, the necessanly 
detached and somewhat scrappy statements of theory 
which partly fill the “ pocket-books,” are little called for, 
and the space occupied by them could be used to better 
advantage for other matter, or the book lightened by 
their omission ø 

In looking over the book we have found some slight 
faults in descriptions of instruments, &c., which might be 
mended in a new edition. For mstance, in p. 75, the 
author (? translator) has entirely misapprehended the use 
of the V-groove in Sir W. Thomson’s “hole, slot, and 
plane" arrangement for insuring that an electrometer or 
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%ther instrument is replaced, after being movet, in exactty 
the same position. The “hole” is not simply a hole, but 
a conical hollow, and the primary ebject of having a 
V-groove is to obviate the infinitely perfect fitting which 
a second hollow would render necessary. Again, the de- 
scription of the quadrant electrometer (p. 107) does nét 
seem likely to convey any clear idea of the construction 
of the instrument. n - 

The subject of the testing and laying of submarine 
and land telegraphs 1s not very fully treated, and the data 
in this department is also comparatively meagre. On 
the other hand, descriptions of a large number of dynamo- 
machines and statements of expcrimental results regard- 
ing their behaviour in electric hghting and transmission of 
power form a marked feature of the book, and we need 
not say that even roughly approximate information of 
this kind in a collected form 1s very valuable. 

On the whole, we feel sure that the work will form a 
valuable pocket companion to the electrical engineer. 

A, GRAY 

Science Note-Book. By C, H. Hinton. (London: John 
Haddon and Co., 1884.) 


THE constitutive elements of Euclidean geometry are 
the straight line and the circle—two continuous curves, 
which stand to one another in a certain relation of reci- 
procity, and the actual production of which, as Newton 
has already remarked, demands certam mechanical 
appliances—the ruler and the compass. If we add to 
the above that Euclid’s method is the synthetical, then 
bis system of geometry is defined without ambiguity. The 
p lack of this geometry, which was not clearly 
rought to hght until the second half of this century, 
consists in this, that it is limited to considerations of 
quantity, and only treats secondarily of the relations of 
position. 

Poncelet has recognised this defect, and has laid the 
foundations of the so-called modern geometry, which, 
dunng the last few decades has so greatly enriched the 
science of space as well in positive results as in new 
methods. : 

Euclid's system, however, has not been uprooted, but 
only completed on a side on which it was wanting. In 
schools the * Elements" of the Alexandrian geometer are 
generally: taught, while descriptive geometry and the 
theory of higher curves (as taught m the University 
course) are chiefly based on modern methods. 

In a handy introductory publication Mr. C. H. Hinton, 
Science Master at Uppingham School, has brought 
forward points of view which form a third method of 


geometrical investigation, fundamentally different from - 


both those mentioned above. tis not opposed to either, 
but appears as a welcome complement of both. Theauthor 
does not presuppose continuous elements as has been 
generally done, but only sets of points equally distributed 
in two dimensions, which, merely for the sake of con- 
venience, are connected by straight lines. As in. Euclid’s 
geometry an infinite pencil of rays can be drawn from 
every point, so the conic sections may be determined by 
a method of counting discrete points. The problem of 
division of a given line into parts, and of the construction 
of parallels can be generally solved. 

The practical advantages of this new method im the 
form in which it 1s now published are purely educational, 
though it is wholly based on the principles juft mentioned. 
The author has succeeded in bringing new ideas into 
simple and attractive form, which enables the youthful 
and inexperienced mind in a very short time to acquire a 
mathematical knowledge of space which is of much beri 
in facilitating a subsequent thorough understanding o 
Euclid and of modern geometry. The work has an 
encouraging appearance, inasmuch as it does not contin 
any hypercritical transformation of the system of our old 
Euchd (rn which respect so many authors haye recently 
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erred), but makes us acquainted with new thoughts which 
in themselves are worthy of pursuit, and which in their 
present form are of general educational service. 

KARL HEUN 


The Dynamo: How Made and How Used. A Book for 
Amateurs By S. R. Bottone. (London: W. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., 1884.) 


THIs little book of 75 pages is designed to give to 
amateurs practical information as to the construction of 
a small working dynamo-machine. What is aimed at is 
the building up of a machine capable of being worked by 
hand and suitable for experimental purposes. The 
dynamo-electric machine is one which an amateur 
mechanician may very well undertake with every prospect 
of success and satisfaction ; and the book before us is 
thoroughly practical and is pleasantly written, and will, 
we feel sure, be acceptable to many. We are acquainted 
with books on the steam-engine for amateur constructors; 
but a dynamo of simple form is easier to make than a 
steam-engine, and will, we think, when made, prove a far 
more useful and pleasure-giving toy than a steam-engine 
such as an amateur can put together. When all is done, 
a steam-engine of amateur construction can do little more 
than go round and round; but a host of experiments in 
electric lighting and in electro-chemistry may be made 
to follow on:the successful completion of a small hand- 
dynamo 

The author describes the making of a very simple 
dynamo with a land of shuttle-wound armature. All his 
instructions are clear and, as we have already said, 
thoroughly practical. The only question om which we 
have any doubt whatever is whether, at any moderate 
speed of turning, the dynamo will yield so much current 
as the reader is told he may expect. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


( The Editor doesnot hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to rdurn, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice ts taken of anonymous communications, 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space ts so great 
that it ts impossible otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications containing interestingand novel facts.] 


Natural Science in Schools 


AS one who has been ed in teaching science in ‘schools 
for the last ten years, I should like to make some remarks on 
Prof. H. E. Armstrong's interesting lecture, published in NATURE 
of November 6 (p. 19). 

(1) In the first place I would like to express my ment 
with his weighty opening words. The main body of school- 
masters are so completely without any science-taining that it 
is very difficult for many of them to see its necessity or even 
its advantage. The younger generation of masteis in the large 
n schools, moreover, having come to the woik in recent years 

ve not, like their predecessors at Rugby, Clifton, Taunton, and 
elsewhere, had an opportunity of observing the gain of life and 
general intelligence which followed the introduction of science 
into the ar school work, 1n those schools where it was taken 
in hand seriously and with enthusiasm. Others, again, have more 
or less forgotten. Consequently it is still necessary to point out 
that, excellent as is the training given by the mathematica] and 
classical teaching of our schools, yet that by itself ıt 1s not 
enough. No excellence in the method of teaching classics and 
mathematics will compensate foi this, to adopt Dr. Aimstrong's 
words, that they fail to develop ‘‘the faculty of observing, and 
reasoning from observation and experiment," that they fai 

ive any idea in the concrete of the nature of evidence. No 
doubt many able men educated on a classical or mathematical 
basis, can observe and reason from observation ; thisis, however, 
iu spite of, and not m consequence of, their trainng. To the 
majority the deficiency is a serious matter, and probably it goes 
fæ to accoupt for the peculiar opinions of scholars one sometimes 
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hears expressed by piactically successful men, and produces the 
unfortunately too prevalent idea among them that, if their sons 
are to go into business,and,to succeed, they enust not stay at 
school too long—they must not learn to? much book-learning. 
It should, then, in addition to its otHr services, be the function 
of science in education to. keep awake and develop the natural 
practical intelligence of our lads, and so to make up fer the 
deficiencies in this respect whyh agcompany the otherwise vast 
advantages of a literary and mathematical culture. * 

(2) I suppose that no sfÉence-teacher Mir oe to sgree *with 
Prof Armstrong thgt we have by no means &khausted the possi- 
bilities even of our piesent opportunities. As my objectis to 
advocate advances, however, will not dwell upon that pat of 
his remarks except to say that I am surea closer acquaintance 
with the methods of a good many*of our science schoolmasters— 
with the time at their disposal, the laboratories they work in, and 
their boys, in short with the condition&ander which they work— 
would satisfy him of the considerable value educationally, when 
it is properly done, of much that he condemns, and alsgyaeat 
something of what he advises is already being attempte®. * 

The lectures in schools are alieady, I should say, usually more 
or less of the nature of the tutorial classes which he recommends, 
and, whilst we recognise a great educational value in analytical 
work, if properly tmught, we shall, I feel swe, be 1eady to abandon 
that for someting better as soon as it is ready for us. 

Having said this much, I hasten to add that I quite recognise, 
onthe other hand, the value of Prof. Armstrong’s suggestions, 
end that I am at present conducting a class on a gatem which in 
principle is very fike that which he suggests. deed it 1s in 
seveiat important points the result of suggestions made to me by 
Prof. Armstrong some two years since. More particularly I am 
trying a form of what I may call the problem method of practical 
teaching, which Prof. Aimstrong so strongly 1ecommends. 

As it 1s only lately that we have had the necessary accommo- 
dation for this attempt, my experience is not ve eat. But I 
have leaint a good deal, and, as Dr. Armstrong’s lecture brings 
the question into prominence just now, I may say what my 
experience 15 so far. Remembering that economy of time is of 
the first importance, and that our object in teaching science in 
schools is to promote a certam attitude of mind towards Nature 
rather than to produce skilful manipulators, I am not yet cer- 
tain whether courses of work in which each pupil, with assist- 
ance, suggests and caries out the experiments himself, or 
tutorial classes, in which the suggestions are as far as possible 
elicited by the teacher from the class, and then the work is 
carried out by the teacher before the class, will give the best 
results. I tried the latter plan some years ago with beginners 
at Taunton with the most encouraging results. I believe, how- 
ever, that a combination of the two methods will finally prove 
best. There is no doubt that greater interest is created when 
the pupils do the work themselves ; on the other hand, much 
time ıs lost, at first,*through difficulties of manipulation. 
Accordingly I am trying to arranggethings so that the simpler 
experiments shall come together and be done by the boys; and 
when anything more difficult has to be done we fall back upon 
the tutoiial method. I have no doubt of the advantage of 
practical work combined with some form of lecturing, £f there ts 
time enough. But in schools there rarely is time enough given 
for both. As an introduction to a course of lessons on the present 
system a practical course or a tutorial class on the nes proposed 
by Dr. Armstrong will certainly be of great value, and one or 
the other must, I think, be possible ın almost every school. 

(3) I will now pass to some points not discussed by Dr. Arm- 
strong in which it appears to me that chemical teaching at 
present ıs open to improvement. I always aim, myself, not at 
informing my classes of chemical facts or piinciples, but, as 
fa as possible, at leading them to discover them for themselves. 
In this J am moie or less hampered by the absence of sufficient 
appreciation of the bearing of the simple: physical facts of Nature 
upon chemical processes. This I supply as far as T can. But I 
believe, and Iam tiying the experiment, that a real advance in 
the value of chemistry as an education will be made 1f, as an 
introduction, the beginneis are put through a couse of practical 
problem work which brings out in everP possible way the 
dependence of chemical operations upon the simpler physical 
properties of matter ; such as volatility, solubility, &c. 

(4) I was told the other day, by a at authority on educa- 
tional matters, that science bas had a distinct and good effect on 
grammar-teaching. I think, on the other hand, that science- 
teachers have been rather slow to recognise and imitate one 
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particular excellence in the method of Janguage-teachers. I refer 
to the practice 6f making the students acquainted with the works 
of great writers ft the earliest possiple period. I should like to see 
fairly advanced classés of chemical and othe: students, in schools 
and elsewhere, reading, with assistance, some of the more suitable 
mempirs of such men as Davy, Graham, and Faraday. Ido not 
advdcate the complete abandonment of text-books, but I should 
rejoice greatly if their use eould be considerably restricted and 
thing better substituted. Has not this neglect of the original 
writings of gredt workeis by our téficheis something to do with 
the subsequent neglect of research by so many of their pupils? 
There is of course this practical ®difficulty in the way of what 
I pose—that oiiginale memorg are not at present obtam- 
able in a form in whYch they can be put in the ds of whole 
classes of students. If my Suggestion should prove acceptable 
to even a few teachers hoyrevei, that is a difficulty which could 
be very easily surmountéd, ; 
) en any one proposes to himself a change in his mode 
D eng, Mass bis position is quite exceptional, he ways 
finds himself confionted by one solid difficulty, viz. public 
examinations of one kind or another. Teachers at fist in- 
spired the examiners. Now they find themselves too often help- 
less before them. In the face of our various examining Boards 
individuals are nearly powerless. The timesseems to have come 
when an association of science-teachers for the’umprovement of 
science-teaching is a real necessity—something more or less re- 
sembling the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching. Such a body would often be invaluable. It could, 
by the appointment -of committees, and perhaps by pecuniary 
help, promote such experiments as I have suggested jn Para- 
graph (4). In cases such as the recent unfortunate action of 
the War Office, it might be cted to do good work by re- 
lacing individual by organised action. And it could see 
fai, by bringing teachers and exammers into contact, to do muc 
e advances in teaching more possible than at present. 

My various remarks on so many points have necessaiily been 
Bis. and incomplete. I could not, in the form of a letter, go 
fully nto questions of advantage, disadvantage, and difficulty. 
I shall have amply attained the object I have had in view if I 
have helped to draw attention to these important matters. 

. A, SHENSTONE 





Do Flying-Fish Fly or Not? 


I HAVE ciossed the Atlantic and Indian Oceans many times 
and at different seasons of the year, but until my last voyage to 
Calcutta I was unable to answer this question positively. For 
days together, aided at times by a powerful field-glass, I have 
endeavoured to establish satisfactorily whether these nimble little 
fish used their membranoug wings after using above the surface 
of tha sea or not. An old and valued friend, the late Chailes 
Kingsley, on his voy: to the West Indies, so graphically 
painted in the pages of ‘ At Last,” records his opinion in favour 
of the wings being employed as a means of propulsion through 
the air after the fish quit their more natural element, and I 
certainly inclined to the same belief, although, owing to the 
“‘ever-vexed” condition of the Atlantie, f found accurate 
observation impossible. In the Indian seas the fish appear at 
rarer interwdls, and limit correspondingly the chances of watching 
their movements. 

On & blazing afternoon in May last, on board the steamer 
Zndia, some hundred miles off the African coast on the way to 
Ceylon, I had the first and only opportunity I ever enjoyed of 
establishing beyond dispute tbis vexed question, which I am not 
aware has hitherto been settled. The sea was perfectly calm, 
covered here and there with a yellow scum which exhaled a 
fresh unpleasant smell like a beach covered with sea-weed at 
low water. Fiom the -deck above the cabins, which were 
fitted up in the fore pare of the ship, I could descry at frequent 
mt shoals of flying-fish msing and apparently fluttering 
from 50 to 100 yards before dipping again into the muror-lke 
surface of the ocean, Along with several of the passengeis— 
some of them grovided with field-glasses—I vainly endeavoured 
to make certain whether the fish did or did not make use of 
their wings after leaving the water. Opinions were divided, 
for, owing to the rapid motion of the it was impossible to 
keep any one of them long enough in the field of vision. It 
Occ to some of us at length to look over the bows of the 
steamer, and there we saw a sight not soon to be forgotten. 
The flying-figh appeared frequently shooting upwards in large 
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. 
*numbers from the blue glassy depths directly benegth us, as tke 
shoals were disturbed by the vessel’s cutwater, and their evêry 
movement plainly discermble while under water and from the 
moment they rose '*winnowing the waving element” with 
expanded wings ard tail, bent on escaping the pursuing craft, 
until they dipped again into the sea for shelter or to obtain fresh 
impetus for continued flight. I satisfied myself, and so did m 
fellow-watcheis, that after a certain number of strokes wi 
wings and tail—from twenty to thirty, varymg with the dimen- 
sions of the fish—which we repeatedly counted, 5s they left cor- 


responding impressions on the oily surface of the water, these , 


appendages were not employed to accelerate, but merely to 
sustain, the flight while the fish remained in the air. The 
curved impiessions left by the wings on the water appeared, as 
nearly as I could judge, fom twelve to eighteen inches apart on 
either side of the fishes’ course until clear of the water. The 
tail left no perceptible imprint, but could be clearly seen waving 
from side to side, adding doubtless considerably to the impulse. 
After rising out of the water the wings and tail remained ridged, 
but in some instances weie slightly twisted to preserve the 
equilibnum. Occasionally a fish appeared to lose its balance in 
the huriy of escape, and toppled over in a ridiculous fashion. 
The yellow scum also attracted attention, tinging the mpple at 
the bows a deep orange. I had some of it brought on board, 
and a fellow-passenger of an entomological turn placed some 
under a powerful microscope, but failed to determine the species 
to which it belonged. Ten years ago, near the same place, I 
obseived the water assume a dirty yellow tinge, as though it had 
suddenly ‘shoaled, while the same unpleasant smell was per- 
ceptible. The discoloration and smell I found to be due to the 
presence of vast quantities of animalcula, about a quarter of an 
inch long, semi-transparent, jomted like a cane, and about the 
thickness of a small needle. Ropert W., S. MITCHELL 
8, Gardén Reach, Calcutta 
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Earthquake Measurements 


I REGRET that Prof. Ewing should take so much to heart my 
criticisms of his results of earthquake registration, I think that 
if we can get a single movement instead of a double one we gain 
much by halving the errors of double registration, extra friction, 
complexity of calculation, &c., all causes that tend to increase 
o im erection of the results. 

either intend to dis e seismological investigations 
on the plain of Yedo, but i das seem to nie that the first 
thorough study, such as Prof. Ewing and others have imtiated, 
should be in a locality where the minimum of disturbing influ- 
ences would be able to complicate the results. In “fact, we 
should expect much more progress in arithmetic in a child which 
commences by leaining to count than in another that 1s imme- 
diately put to study fractions. I should never suggest that one 
earth-shaken locality should be continuously studied more than 
another when once we have decided upon the most serviceable 
and accurate registering apparatus. 

Now as a resident in a country continuously shaken by earth- 
quakes, many of which aie disastrous, and where investigators 
are few and far between, we want instruments that give the 
least complicated tracings possible if we are to find observers 
amongst inhabitants of the Italian provincial towns. The same 
thing holds good to a variable extent in other countries. 

Again, hardly any one would accuse me of claiming entire 
originality for the prmciple in the apparatus described, For 
example, every one knows that the pendulum has been used as 
a seismograph for centuries even. All that I claim 1s a com- 
bination of different forms of actuating and registeung appara- 
tus, with a few novel introductions, for it is practically impos- 
sible to s#vené, 1n the true sense of the word, a new seismograph 
any more tha a new locomotive. 

Perhaps, in my critic’s opinion, we have reached perfection in 
seismographic instruments, which it appearseis not shared by 
many workers, as the continual new suggestions and modifications 
indicate, as does also the fact that throughout all the observing- 
stations so far instituted it is rare to find two provided with 
similar instruments. 

In regard to Prof. Ewing’s last paragraph, perhaps exf@ience 
will determine whether my suggestions do really lie outside the 
sphere of practical seismole ; 

In conclusion I shall We happy io hear estions Mr any 
improvements from others, fo: 1n my own humble opinion we do 
not yet possess a single seismograph that reaches near to perfec- 
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tign (my owa of course included), so that we may still consider 
the instrumental investigation of earthquakes far from a settled 
matter, and one to be more fully worked out. 

Naples, November 10 H. J. JoHNsTon-Lavis 





. Autumn Flowering 


REFERRING to your article on autumn flowering (p. 13), I may 
metion that my garden primroses are now flowering again, and 
a laburnum is in flower in the garden of one of the houses on 
this road. I was in Paris in. September 1861, and saw many 
horse-chestnuts in flower. The summe: of 1861 was unusually 
warm and dry on the Continent, though I believe not in the 
British Islands. JOSEPH JOHN MURPHY 

2, Osborne Park, Belfast, November 14 





The Northernmost Extremity of Europe 


* A NORWEGIAN ” (NATURE, p. 17) says that my descrip- 
tion of Knivskjerodden as a low glaciated tongue of rock is 
hardly correct. As Norwegians ought to, and generally do, know 
more about their own land than do foreigners, I will quote 
Tonsberg, whose '*Norge" is admitted as a high authority 
by all. Describing the scene displayed from the edge of the 
precipice of the North Cape, he says: ‘Beneath you at a 
distance of one-eighth of a mile, you see the ng low Knivs- 
kjelodde, which is undeniably the most northern part of 
Norway.” The picture in his book (fiom a photograph) shows 
the northward extremity of this projection as ied oer by the 
waves and its wes/ern side precipitous, as I saw it. 

I sailed round it twice, more than ten years ago, halting in 
front of the North Cape for half an hour, and can only smile at 
the attempt to clam the northward supremacys of Knivs- 
kjerodden as a new discovery or one demanding further 
verification. In my copy of Munch's map (1852) ittis shown as 
projecting a little further north than the North Cape. 

Tonsberg further confirms my statement concerning the eleva- 
tion of the neighbouring Arctic headlands, which ‘‘A Nor- 
wegian" also contradicts. Sverho!tklubben, according to Tons- 
berg, is twenty-four Norsk feet higher than the North Cape. I 
should have added that the measurement I gave was m Norsk 
feet. Measured in English feet, the height of the North Cape 
is 1004 feet; that of Sverholtklubben 1029 feet at the edge of 
the cliff. There are about a dozen other headlands of similar 
magnitude between North Cape and the Varangerfjord. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS 
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Breeding of the Quadrumana 


HAVE any of your readers any experience of the production" 
in captivity, of a second generation of any of the quadrumana? 
At least twelve out of about egy species kept 1n the Zoological 
Gadens have bred during the past thuty years—the lemurs 
forming a large proportion—and the Rhesus more frequently 
than any other monkey. I presume that even a frst genera- 
tion of any of the anthropoids is unknown—except possibly 
of the gibbon (?). The disposition and moral character (in the 
widest sense) of no species of monkey whatever approaches that 
ofthe dog. May not this be due to the absence of inheritance 
(to which the dog owes so much) of the gradually accumulated 
cultivation of these qualities through association with man? 
The dog has enjoyed all these advantages. The monkey can- 
not, owing to the impossibility of rearing a succession of gener- 
ations in captivity. Does the experience of you 1eaders, who 
may have studied a first generation of monkeys, point to any 
improvement on the parent stock in dis osition and character? 
So far as I have been able to judge from individuals in public 
collections, the mere mental power of these animals con-picuously 
exceeds that of any others. I should be glad to know whether 
this opinion is shared by those who have had more extended 
oppoitunities of dbservation. ARTHUR NICOLS 





* Fly-Maggots Feeding on Caterpillars 
YR correspondent, Dr. E. Bonavia e 29), is mistaken in 


supposing the flies bred from his butterfly- is were *' house- 
flies," ey belong to the sub-family ZacAisine, which is of 
very daige extent, comprising seveial hundreds of species in 
Europe alone, and all probably parasitic in other insects. The 


** house-fly ” belongs to the sub-family Muse:ne. The mistake 
s 
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is very pardonable, for there is often great exte simflarity in 
form, colour, and size, and it is one frequenjly made in this 


country. NE e R MCLACHLAN 
Clarendon Road, Lewisham, S.E4 November I4 


. 
IT might interest Dr. E. Bonavia (November 13, p. 29) 
to know that it is not an urfusua! circumstance to find (pe 
larvee of the house-fly ingthe nests of Vespa vulgaris *and 
V. germanica feeding upon the hve bodies*of the larve and 
pups of the wasps» Occasignally I have found nests in the 
summer-time quite deserted by the wgsps, all the pups in the 
cells having been eaten by the. maggots of douse-fites and other 
Diptera. e F. W. ELLIOTT 
uckhurst Hill, Essex, November 18 
*. 





The Sunday Question am 


e . 

THE announcement that, ** after opening the Free Libiasy on 
Sundays fpr two months, the Town Council have resolved ¢o 
close it again i£» consequence of the small number of visitors,” 
seems to indicate that the Town Council of Chester were as wise 
in deciding tg close the Library as they had previously been in 
giving the people of Chester an opportunity of spending a por- 
tion of their day of rest in the Pubhe Library, where those who 
do not possess libiaiies of their own can obtain access to the 
wisdom of the ages as stored in books. 

If the facts are as stated, no one caf complain of the action 
of the Chester Town Council, though some would have been 
glad to have seen a little more patience with people who for so 
ong have been compelled to spend their Sundays when not at 
home either in the church, the public-house, or the streets, all of 
which may be attended with advantage and profit by free and 
intelligent men and women ; but when men are driven to either 
of these places, what should be a blessing becomes in too many 
cases a curse, 

However, as I have said, we have no right to complain of the 
Town Council of Chester closing the Public. Library on Sunday 
if there 1s no consideiable number of the people of the town 
desirous of using the institution on that day. In civilised 
communities representative authorities such as town councils and 
parliaments are only justified in spending public money on in- 
stitutions when at least a considerable section of the community 
desires 1t. 

The Sunday Society bases its claim for the Sunday opening 
of the Biitish Museum, the South Kensington Museum, the 
Natuial History Museum, the National Gallery, and the Bethnal 
Green Museum on the ascertained fact that very Inge sections 
of the community do desire to visit them on Sundays, and if it 
be replied that there are more people who have no such desie 
and hei ctore these institutfons should be closed, I answe: that 
that argument would close*the whole bf them on every day in 
tbe week, for no one will for a moment contend that a majority 
of the people of the United Kingdom have visited, or can pos- 
sibly vist, these national exhibitions of the wondeis of the 
universe and what wẹ call its highest product —man. 

But the benefit of these institutions ıs not confined to those 
who actually visit them. The sermon of the Puritan divine and 
the lecture at the mechanic’s institute are alike indeBted to the 
British Museum and the other institutions named. 

Let the trustees of the British Museum follow the example of 
the Town Council of Chester and open the Museum on Sundays 
for two months, and the question, so far as the Sunday Society 
1s conceined, will be settled for ever. I will venture to say that 
after such an experiment the British Museum would never again 
be closed on Sundays, and with such an. example in the centre 
of the metropolis, no Sunday Society would be longer needed to 
advocate the opening of museums art galleries, libraries, and 
gardens on Sundays. 

The statement that at Keswick the ** Sunday-opening experi- 
ment had been tried and abandoned" is true, but it should be 
explained that the Library at Keswick 1s not a ggblic institution 
1n the sense of being suppoited by rates and taxes, and is under 
the sole control of the vicar of the parish. It was the late vicar 
who closed the Library on Sundays, and I have the pleasure of 
announcing the fact that the Sunday-closing expeiiment has been 
tried and abandoned. ‘The present vicar, the Rev. J. N, Hoare, 
did not decide to do this on his own authority, but he convened 
a special meeting of the Committee to consider the question, 
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when it*was dgcided to again open the Library, during the | taken to his heels and put half a mile of reef between 


winter season, ony Sundays. Mark H. JUDGE, 
Hanorary Secretary Mag the Sunday Society 
8, Park Place Villas, Posldington, W., November 17 





e 
A Pugnacious Frog 
e 


“A SHORT time back, about 6 o'clock in the evening, just as it 
was getting dark, hearing a squeakifig noise below my veranda, 
I got up to look, and saw a most amusing sight, viz. a fight 
between a frog and a bat. The latter was evidently getting the 
wot of it, but at lagt suceeded im getting away for a time from 
its opponent ; the frog again, attacked it, but this time Ze was 
glad to cry ‘‘ quits," as the bat turned on him and beat him off, 
afterwards managing to kide somewhere so that we could not 
find it ; the frog, however, was sorely bitten about the nose, and 
was in a sad plight. I donot know how the bat could have been 
me mcound, but it had probably fallen from its nest during 
the day, ande was waiting for the evening, when the frog espied 
aad attacked 1t with the bef ;re-mentioned result. . 

Epwin H. Evans 
Margapala, Soemedang, Java, October 13 
° * 
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A DISEASE-GERM MYTH 


WE are indebted to a correspondent for the following 
curious note frbm Fiji :— 


You may have seen Wilfred Powell's * Wanderings in 
a Wild Country ; or, Three Years among the Cannibals 
of New Britain." If you have not seen it, pray send for 
it, for, though falling far short of what it ought to be, it is 
not without interest. At p. 167 he tells a story of native 
magic which reminds me of something I have read 
before. 

A native doctor being called in to a patient “looking 
wretchedly il" performs a little * devil-devil " business, 
and then blows some burnt lune from the hollow of his 
hand against the patient's stomach ; “then he began to 
scratch the man's navel with one finger," gradually ap- 

roaching his mouth to the fellow's stomach, and drawing 
In his breath. Presently he places his mouth close to 
the man's navel, draws back suddenly, retches violently, 
and———throws up a worm. This the worthy doctor does 
twice. 

Powell says, “I looked at the worms, they were unlike 
anything I had seen (efore, and appeared as if they 
certainly might have come from 2 man’s body.” 

Now see Bates on tg Amazons, cap. 1x. :— This (the 
illness) the Pagá pretends to extract, he blows on the seat 
of pain the smoke from a large cigar, . . and then sucks 
the place, drawing from his mouth, when he has finished, 
what he pretends to be a worm. . . .,Senhor John con- 
trived to get possession of the supposed worm after the 
trick was, performed in our presence, and it turned out to 
be a Jong white air root of some plant" |! 

Wilfred Powell should have got that worm or another 
specimen, even if he had been compelled, 1n the interests 
of science, to explore the patient's stomach with a 
pickaxe. 

When Macdonald, of the old surveying-ship Herald, 
was in these waters, he was daily searching for a specimen 
of the pearly Nautilus (JV. pompi/ius), which is pretty 
common here. One day upon the reef at Nasamusovu 
he met a Fijan coming out of his canoe in which he had 
been fishing. He showed him the picture of a Nautilus, 
which the man recognised at once, and, in reply to a 
question put ¢ghrough an interpreter, said he had r 
eafen one. Macdonald got into a great rage at the loss 
of such a treasure, but suddenly checking his excitement 
and glancing rapidly over the native, he said to the inter- 
preter, “ Quick, ask him how long it is since he ate it.” 

But there was something in the eye and the tone of the 
doctor's voice that so startled the gentle child of Nature 
that, beforeethe interpreter could open his mouth, he had 
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himself and the man of science. 


What awful thought passed through Macdonald’s mind e 


has not been left on record. 
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THE BUDDHIST THEORY OF EVOLUTION 


THE theory of evolution held by adepts n Buddhism 

is the outcome of the researches of an immense suc- 
cession of investigators, believed to be qualified for their 
task by the ead of spiritual faculties and percep- 
tions of a higher order than those belonging to ordinary 
humanity. In tbe course of ages the block of knowledge 
thus accumulated concerning the ongin of the world and 
of man and the ultimate destinies of our race, checked 
and examined at every point, verified ın all directions, 
and constantly under examination throughout, has come 
to be looked on as the absolute truth concerning the 
evolution, past and to come, of man and the planets he is 
destined to inhabit. The initiated members or “ adepts ” 
of the Buddhist cult claim to have attained, through 
intense self-absorption, a knowledge of physical laws of 
Nature not yet understood by Western science, investing 
them with extraordinary powere known as spiritualistic, 
such as clairvoyance and the disintegration and recon- 
struction of matter by a simple effort of will. They claim 
1n fact to be in possession of potential faculties which will 
only be generally developed ın future stages of evolution. 
This religion, which is wholly unaggressive and seeks no 
converts, attracts many on account of its claims to be in 
accord with all established scientific fact, and by its incor- 
poration df so patent a truth as the doctrine of evolution 
as an integral part of its system. 

A bref examination of these claims, and a glance at 
the past and future of man's evolution as thus elaborated, 
can hardly fail to be of interest, if it fails to carry 
conviction. 

It is impossible, and unnecessary, to attempt to follow 
briefly the mystic subtleties of belief that have fascinated 
the Oriental mind, and been to it for ages what the pur- 
suit of practical science has been to Western nations. 
Shortly stated, the Buddhist divides the human entity 
into seven pen the higher of which have not yet 
reached their full development. The first three are of the 
earth, and done with at death. These are (1) the body ; (2) 
vitality, or the life principle, an indestructible force which 
attaches itself to other objects after the decomposition of 
the body ; (3) the astral body, “an ethereal duplicate of 
the physical body," which can under certain circum- 
stances become disembodied and visible as a ghost; (4) 
the animal soul, or seat of all animal desires ; (5) the human 
soul. The other two can be passed over, as they are still 
in embryo, and belong to a wholly superior and future 
condition of existence. The fifth and, later on, the sixth 
principles make up a man’s continuous individuality 
through successive incarnations, 

The solar system consists of seven planetary chains. 
The one with which man is concerned consists of seven 
planets, through each of which he has to pass seven times 
in order to accomplish his evolution. These are the 
Earth, Mars, which is in a state of entire obscuration or 
rest as regayds the human life-wave, Mercury, just be- 
ginning to prepare for its next human period, and four 
other planets which are composed of an order of matter 
too ethereal for telescopes to take cognisance of. The 
system of worlds is compared to a system of towers 
standing on a plain, each of many stories, man’s progress 
being a spiral round and round the series, passing through 
each tower as it again comes round to it, at a Mgher 
spiritual level than before. The impulse to the new 
evolution of higher forms is given by rushes, not a 
continual flow, of spiritual monads coming réund the 
cycle in a state fit for the inhabitation of new forms, 
and those which for mulleniums have gene on rherely 
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répeating themselves then start afresh into growth, and rise 
rapidly, through intermediate, to the higher forms. The 
spiral character of the progress, and the fact that the tide 
of life passes from planet to planet in gushes, accounts 
for the gaps in the various kingdoms of Nence Each 
time a spiritual monad arrives on a planet it has a com- 
plicated process of evolution to perform. It 1s many 
tithes incarnated before it passes onward, and man has 
many incarnations in each great race, the normal sum 
being not far short of 800, with an interval of at least 1500 
years between each, spent in the “world of effects, or heaven 
of ordinary theology.” In the first planetary round man 
inhabited an immense but loosely organised body, and 
could not be called intellectual. In the second he 
becomes of firmer body, whilst in the third he is rather 
in form of a giant ape than true man, yet of concrete 
body and advanced intelhgence. In the fourth, the pre- 
sent round, his intellect becomes fully developed, and he 
achieves enormous progress. We now approach the 
transcendental mystery of mysteries, our future develop- 
ment. The fifth round will be occupied with a struggle be- 
tween physical intellect and spirituality. In the sixth round 
a state of perfection of body and soul will be attained 
which can hardly even be imagined; while as to the seventh 
round the occult teachers themselves are solemnly silent, 
it being altogether too God-like for realisation. At the 
end of each planetary round an intercyclic period of ex- 
traordinary exaltation must be undergone. It is by pro- 
cesses of occult training that adepts project themselves 
precociously into the fifth round, or possess themselves of 
the attributes of fifth-round men, so as to be able to 
explore the mysteries of Nature and of othfr states of 
existence, and to assimilate knowledge by clairvoyance 
independently of observation. 

We now exist in the fifth race ofthe fourth round. The first 
and second races developed no civilisation, but the third 
and fourth did do so several millions of years ago, though 
no traces of such now exist. The periods of the great 
root races are divided by vast convulsions or geological 
changes, which cut them off at the appointed time, leaving 
only a few survivors behind, who rapidly relapse into bar- 
barism. The fourth race lived on “Atlantis,” and reached 
its apogee in "the Eocene Age," when this great con- 
tinent showed the first symptoms of sinking, a process 
that occupied ıt down to 11,446 years ago, when its last 
island, Poseidonis, went down with a crash. “Lemuna” 
was drowned with its high civilisation and gods about 
700,000 years earlier than Atlantis, or just before the early 
pu of the Eocene Age, the relics of its third-race in- 

bitants existing in some of the flat-headed abongines of 
Australia. The true Chinaman is interesting as a relic of 
the fourth race The civilisations of the ante-Glacial period 
were superior to those of Greece and Rome, or the 
Egyptian, which was in its decadence 12,000 years ago 
The unmhabited Arctic regions will prove not only to 
have enjoyed a tropical climate, but were likewise the 
seat of one of the most ancient civilisations of the fourth 
race. Atlantis belonged to the Miocene times, and the 
cataclysm which destroyed it came at the appointed time, 
“otherwise it would be impossible for the best seer to 
calculate the exact hour and year when such cataclysms 
great and small have to occur.” The rghcs of these 
former civilisations are hidden in strata which have never 
nens geologically explored, deep in the unfathomed ocean 

eds. 


An important part of the Buddhist creed is the belief 
in the alternation of periods of repose with periods of 
activity. As man sleeps every twenty-four hours, and 
veg@fation subsides and revives with the seasons, so ‘rest 
periods follow each incarnation. The tide-wave of 
nu ity flows on to each of the seven planets seven 
times, 2nd passes through its seven races and ebbs away 
again, but the great rest period of our planetary chain 
doef not, begin until the seventh round of humanity is 
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perfected, At an incalculably remote period the whole 
of the seven planetary chains of our sglar system will 
pass into a period of rest, and finally the whole universe 
itself will have its great cosmie night. After the Jenn 
night of a planetary chain the animal and vegetable worl 
resume their arrested activity, but when the time atrives 
for all the planetary chaing of,our system to pass into 
their night, each planet, as the seventh-round man go 
it, is annihilated instedd of merely becoming invifible, 
and there is an oytflow from every kingdom of its entities. 
These will rest in lethargic sleep in space until brought 
into life again at the next*solar ptnod, and will then form 
the soul of the future globe. “We have every indication 
that at this very moment such a solar night is taking 
place, while there are two minor @nes ending somewhere, 
At the beginning of the next solar day period the hitherto 
subjective elements of the material worlds, now y 

in cosmic dust, will form into primordial ripple$" of hfe, 
and, separating into differentiating centres of achvyy, 
combine 1n a graduated scale of seven stages of evolution. 
Every orb will pass through seven stages of density, until 
its solidifigatior and desiccation at last reach a point 
when it becomes a relaxed conglomerate, and its con- 
stituent masses cease to obey the laws of cohesion which 
hold them together. 

* Evolution takes its rise in the atomic polarity which 
motion engenders. In cosmogony the active and passive 
forces correspond to the male and female principles. The 
attribute of the universal spiritual principle 1s to expand 
and shed, of the material principle to gather and fecun- 
date. These become consciousness and life when brought 
together. Our planet, like an iceberg, is merely a state 
of being for a given time, and its present appearance 
geological and anthropological,is but transitory and will 
pass away. 

Such are the beliefs and doctrines concerning evolution 1 
held by the Oriental scholar, who holds in pity the benighted 
ignorance of Western so-called science. The book from 
which they are gathered is sober earnest, and I am 
asked whether the Buddhist ideas on evolution are in 
accord with the discoveries of science. The mere state- 
ment of the belief, shorn of its mysticism, is a sufficient 
answer, The importance attached to the numeral 7 
seems ipei and its reason is not easy to discover ; it is 
claimed that the colours of the spectrum and the notes of 
the musical scale are seven, and that there are seven king- 
doms in Nature. There 1s ome seeming scientific fact, 
however, which, though it has esca the “adepts,” 
favours so far the belief ın evolution by gushes, and is still 
unexplained. The first appearance of many forms of hfe 
on our planet, it is well known, is very sudden. Al the 
groups of Mollusca, and especially in the case of Am- 
monites, appear at once fully developed and in great 
variety of species, and never develop into anything higher. 
So with the Echinodermata, the Crustacea, Ihsecta, the 
different orders of fishes, many orders of reptiles, mar- 
supials, ferns, and dicotyledons. All these seem to have 
been evolutionised in a very sudden manner, and as yet 
afford no grounds for controverting the Buddhist belief 
that they are well developed &rrivals from other planets. 

J. STARKIE GARDNER 





THE RAINFALL OF 1884 


HE water famine with which the towns of Manchester 
and Bradford have recently been threatened has 
served to draw public attention to the facf that the rain- 
fall of the present year has been strikingly deficient: As 
the extent of the deficiency is, however, little, or at the 
best imperfectly, realised, a few reliable statistics on the 
subject may be of more than ordinary interest. 
The following table shows, for seventeen places situated 


! Condensed from Mr. A P, Sinnett's book, “‘ Esoteric Buddhism” (Trubner 
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in various of the United Kingdom, the excess or 
deficit of rain which bas occurred dung the first, second, 
and third quartets of theepresent year, and also similar 
values for the month of October. In the last column we 
have t&e number of months in which the rainfall has been 
less than the average. I must, however, be explained 
thagthese numbers do not necéssarily signify consecutive 
months, The values in the table have been compiled 
from the Monthly and Weekly Weather Reports issued 
by the Meteorological Office, anf the averages employed 
have deen those for the fifteen years 1866 to 1880. 
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An examination of the-first column shows that during 
the first quarter of the year there was a deficiency of rain 
over the midland and south-eastern counties of England, 

‘but an excess in all other*parts ofthe kingdom. The 
deficiency was most cleasly marked in London and its 
immediate neighbourhood, where the total fall was from 
28 to 30 per cent. less than the average. The excess was 

eatest in the north-west of England and north of Ire- 

nd ; in most parts of these districts the, aggregate was 
from 30 to 40 per cent. more than the average, but at 
Blackpool it was as much as 41 per cent. more. 

The figure in the next column show that during the 
second quarter of the year the weather became much 
drier, and in fact a deficiency of rain was recorded over 
the entire kangdom. With the exception of Marlborough 
where the falling off amounted to only 9 per cent, and 
Hereford and Londonderry, where 1t was respectively 19 
and 16 per cent ; the deficiency varied between 22 and 54 
per cent , the lower value being recorded at Cirencester 
and the higher at York. Ugon the whole it appears that 
the driest weather was experienced in Scotland, the north 
ior eet of England, and the neighbourhood of 

ondon. 


From the figurgs in the third column it would appear 
y to 


that a very similar state of affairs prevailed in the Ju 

September quarter. With the exception of Leith and 
Glasgow, where there was a trifling excess, every station 
in the table again had a deficiency of rain, the districts 
more seriously affected being the western and southern 
parts of England and the east of Ireland. In the catch- 
ment basin, from which the northern towns denve their 
water-supply, the deficit was not so strongly marked as in 
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other parts of the kingdom, and the serious state of 
affairs which prevailed during October ‘must therefore be 
set down to a long continued rather than an exceptionally 
severe spell of dry weather. " 

The figures for the month of October, given in the 
fourth column, show that the fall of rain was then abnor- 
mally small. At Londonderry, it is true, there was 4 
slight excess, and at Aberdeen the deficit was not par- 
ticularly striking, but in other parts of the country the 
falling off was very considerable. At many of the English 
stations the total for the month was only one-third of the 
average, while at Dublin it did not amount to as much as 
one-fourth. The places least affected were Stonyhurst, 
Leicester, and Cambridge, where the amount was from 
29 to 39 per cent. less than the average. 

The general result of all these facts, as given in the 
fifth column, shows that, with the exception of London- 
derry, the rainfall of the past ten months has been less 
than the average in all parts of the kingdom. At Black- 
pool, Leith, and Glasgow the deficiency has not been 

icularly remarkable, but elsewhere, and especially in 
ondon and the home counties generally, it has been 
very great. At Oxford, and also ın London, the aggre- 
gate fall for the period has been only about two-thirds of 
the average; and there is consequently no reason to 
doubt that, unless the weather of the remaining few 
weeks of 1884 undergoes a very sudden and decided 
change, the total for the year will be unusually small 
Up to the present time (November 18) tbe rainfall for 
November has only amounted to one-third of the average 
for the whole month. 

The last column in the table gives the number of 
months during which the amount of rain has been in 
defect of the average. At Manchester, Leicester, and 
Dublin there have been eight such periods, and at Cam- 
-bridge nine ; while at Oxford, and also in London, every 
month has shown a deficiency. 

In endeavouring to compare the above figures with 
those for previous years, the meteorologist 1s met at the 
outset by a very familiar difficulty, namely that of finding 
reliable information for any very long period. As regards 
London, however, some valuable statistics are to hand in 
the rainfall diagram prepared some years ago by Mr. 
George Dines, F.R.Met.Soc. This diagram, which gives 
the monthly and annual fall of rain in the London district 
dunng the sae years 1813 to 1872, was compiled with 
great care and precision partly from Luke Howard’s 
observations, pis from the Cobham journals, and to a 
large extent from information published or supplied 
by Mr. Symons. By completing the statistics up to 
the present time, we get a long and very valuable series 
of returns, and are also able to obtain a really good and 
reliable average. In the following table are shown the 


























For the whole year January to October FE a 
ea 
BRS 
Years Percentage Percentage | cui? 
Total fall | value below | ‘Total fall | value below | © $8 
average average z. qd 
inches * inches | 
1832 19°8 20 164 24 9 
1837 194. 22 16:5 24 9 
1840 19°4 22 I5'5 2 8 
1847 | 177 29 I3'5 37 IL 
1850 192 23 158 27 9 
1854 1877 25 15°3 29 II 
1858 17°3 30 1572 30 8$ 
1864 17°4 30 14°5 33 9 
1884 — — 134 38 ? 2 











total amounts of rain in London during some of the driest pf 
the past seventy-one years, together with the percentage. 
difference fróm an average based on the seventy years’ 
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observations 1813 jo 1882. In selecting the years, those 
only have been chosen in which the aggregate fall of rain 
has been at least 20 per cent, lessthan the average. The 
table further gives the total fall and difference from the 
average forthe firstten months in each of these years, 
d in the last column will be found the number of 
months during which the rainfall has been deficient. 
From the first two columns it appears that the years 
1858 and 1864 claim the distinction of being the driest of 
all, the total falls being only 17°3 inches and 17'4 inches 
respectively, or 30 per cent. less than the average. Next 
comes 1847, with a total fall of 1777 inches and a deficit 
amounting to 29 per cent. As regards the period of ten 
months, the present year has been drier than any of the 
past seventy-one, but in the year 1847 the rainfall was 
nearly as deficient. In the case of the other dry years the 
aggregate fall for the ten months was atleast an inch more 
than in either 1847 or 1884, and in the years 1832 and 
1337 1t was three inches more. On comparing the returns 
for the past seventy-one years, one more striking fact is 
brought to light. Out of the whole series there has been 
only one occasion on which the deficiency gf rain has 
continued through a greater number of months than it has 
this year. This long period of drought commenced in 
November 1846 and continued until November 1847, and 
there were consequently no fewer than thirteen consecutive 
months during which the rainfall in London was below 
the average. FREDK. J. BRODIE 


ANCIENT CHINESE GEOGRAPHY 


N OT long since the Chinese Ambassador to England, 
in the course of a remarkable speech at Folkestone, 
twitted European scholars with the labours which they 
freely bestowed on the study of extinct nations and races, 
while the still existing civilisation of China, hardly infe- 
norin antiquity to that of any other race, received but 
scant attention. Whether the charge is well founded or 
not we cannot pretend to decide here; but there is, we 
believe, no doubt that there is still in Chinese literature a 
vast mine, into which but few and tnfling shafts have been 
sunk. The wealth of the geographical literature of China, 
for instance, is known to but a few scholars, and one of 
these, M. de Rosny of Pans, in a work recently published 
on the Onental nations known to the ancient Chinese, 
says that, among all the literatures of the East, that of 
the Chinese probably contains the most valuable informa- 
tion for the study of Asiatic ethnography, for a crowd of 
nations which have disappeared, or which are unknown in 
Europe, have been the subject of substantial notices by the 
Chinese, outside which, probably, we know nothing of their 
political history or of the annals of their civilisation. M. de 
Rósny's work, which 1s published by the Ethnographical 
Society of Paris, 1s devoted to the translation and piecing 
together of extracts from old topographical works respect- 
ing various countnes known to the Chinese ‘in ancient 
times. Much of the labour in a work of this kind must 
necessarily be devoted to identifying the places men- 
tioned. In many cases this has not even now been satis- 
factonly done. Thus, the origin of the name Ta-tsin, 
applied to the Roman Empire, 1s wrapped in obscurity. 
he latest theory is that it is the phoneücal representa- 
tion of Tarsys in Cilicia, whence Antoninus sent ambas- 
sadors to Bactria, so that the name of Tarsus was the 
first echo which China received of Rome. But although 
these is much in M. de Rosny’s volume which can only 
interest the technical Sinologue, yet one can gather from 
e text, as well as from the maps, a fairly accurate idea 
of the knowledge of geography possessed by the Chinese 
ip early times. Of the maps, which are mne in number, 
one tontas the Indian Archipelago as known to the 
Chinese, and six others Indo-China and Malaysia, ac- 
cording to* Chinese geographers, at various periods from 
the twelfth century before our era down to after Christ. 


The Chinese, then, according to M. gfe Rosny, have 
from the most remott times occupied, themselves with the 
topography of the districts throwgh which they migrated, 
and have studied the geography of the neighbouring 
countries. Yu the Great, who reigned in the basineof the 
Yellow River twenty-two centuyies before our era, was a 
veritable geographer. e Shu-king, which contains 
an account of the publi works executed under his direc- 
tion, contains the, first rudiments of Chinese ethnography, 
as Genesis does that of the Jews. A geographical work 
which is probably not less ancieht 1$ the Shaw-hat-éding. 
It is at least as old as the Chpo dynasty—1134 B.C.—and 
some Chinese authors even carry its date back to the 
twenty-seventh century before Cigist. In a book of rites 
of the Choo dynasty just referred to, it 1s stated that 
twenty-four officials were specially charged with d- 
ministration of a department for national gdÜgraphy. 
It is, however, to the historians that we have t$ look 
for accounts of the various peoples which early sub- 
mitted to the preponderating influence of the Middle 
Kingdom. @ nomad hordes of the north and west, and 
the States then in process of formation in the south, all 
entered into relations with the Chinese. The ambassadors 
whom they sent to the Court brought with them informa- 

*tion as to the people they represented, which was duly 
consigned to the archives of the ene by its historio- 
graphers. The officials sent by the Chinese in return to 
the peoples about them contributed their quota of geo- 
graphical and ethnographical facts, until ultimately the 
documents on the subject became so numerous that 
native scholars judged it well to summarise them into one 
great work. 
associated with the name of Ma-touan-lin was formed. 
Its first publication was in 1322. 

The limits of the world as known to the early Chinese 
are stated by M. de Rosny to be: in the north, Soutbern 
Siberia and Kamchatka ; in the east, the Kurile Islands, 
Japan, the Loochoo Archipelago, and that of the 
Philippines; in the south-east, Borneo and Celebes ; 
to the south, Java, Sumatra, and Ceylon; to the west, 
Arabia, Persia, and the States bordenng on the Caspian. 
Some scholars have professed to discover the Roman 
Empire under the name Ta-tsin, and America, which a 
fission of Shamans are said to have discovered in the 
fifth century, under that of Fousang. In the work before 


us the writer gives, frgm Ma-t8uan-lin and other sources, - 


the statements of the, early Chynese writers with regard 
to the various races inhabitilg these regions; but he 
warns us more than once that these ancient documents, 
though of great value in teaching us about peoples little 
known to us, must be used with the utmost reserve, and 
only after undefgoing a searching examination and criti- 
cism. The present instalment of the work deals only 
with the races to the south, south-east, and east, such as 
the Japanese, Ainos, Siamese, &c. Its value as an 
ethnographical and geographical work can only be known 
to the one or two hving Europeans who have made a 
special study of the subject; but it places beyond doubt 
the fact that students of tfe ethnography and historical 
geography of the Far East will have to reckon with the 
works of their remote Chinese predecessors before their 
knowledge can be regarded as complete. 





COLOUR 


M. A. ROSENSTIEHL has made an interest- 

* ing contribution to the sciente of colour in 

the form of a brochure recently published under the 
auspices of the Société Industrielle of Rouen, and entitled 
* Les premiers Eléments de la Science de la Couleur." 
In this treatise, which is a model of brevity and of de- 
monstrative clearness, the author shows that the empirical 
methods which have hitherto prevailed ampngst colourists 
of all classes are radically imperfect. These methods are 
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based entitely upon the study of colouring watters, and 
ignore altogethere the fundamental distinction between 
colour as a property «of such matter,and colour in the 
physiological sense of a p@rticular affection of the organ 
of sight. It 1s to the study of colour by means of colour- 
sensatifns that our attention is directed ; and it 1s to the 
synthesis and analysis of the retinal impressions that we 
are € look for exact views on the relationships of the 
colours. The distinction in quesflon once stated is so 
obvious that the author's claim fog recognition of the new 
system or method as the necessary complement of the 
older Will be at once admftted. But the authors aim is 
not so much to obtain the intellectual assent of those 
accustomed to the propositions of abstract science, as 
rather to convince colowf-artists of every denomination 
of the direct utility of the method—to show them, in 
fact, t supplies the means of solving problems in 
colouripg with rapidity and certainty, and furnishes 
valugble criteria with which to strengthen the zgthetic 
judgment. 

The chief obstacles to the general acceptance of the 
method lie in the erroneous views whic& underhe the 
well-worn proverb, “ I] ne faut pas disputer des gouts et 
des couleurs." While, in opposition to these tenets, the 
author contends for the admission of more positive views,~ 
and of the experimenta] method upon which they are 
based, he very distinctly disclaims the idea of substituting 
taste and artistic inspnation by a set of mathematical 
rules. “ Taste,” he says, “ must ever remain the supreme 
judge of the esthetic value of any combination of 
colours.” 

It 1s true that the artistic instinct confers upon its 
possessor a comparative independence of the methodical 
selection of colour; but this instinct, or intuitive percep- 
tion of harmony, is by no means an unerring guide, nor 
without the influence of prevailing ideas. Most of these 
are of necessity incomplete, and many are demonstrably 
false : and the artistic instinct therefore needs develop- 
ment and correction In the abstract which we shall give 
of the author's treatise, we shall give due prominence to 
the evidences of these shortcomings. 

The elaboration of the empirical system still prevalent 
weowe to Chevreul. It is based entirely upon the study 
of colounng-matters, and its scales of colour-relationships 
are purely arbitrary. The theoretical treatment of colour, 
on the other hand, has been chiefly, and indeed neces- 
sarily, confined to the inVéstigatiops of the spectrum. 
Early in this century, Yogng, the father of our modern 
science of light, formulated a theory of colour-sensation, 
a theory, that is to say, which co-ordinated the physical 
phenomena of coloured ight with the phenomena of its 
appreciation by the eye. Colour, we know, is the expres- 
sion of wave-length ; the sense of colour ‘vas referred by 
Young to the,agency of distinctive retinal nerves, each 
endowed with the capacity of selective excitation by rays 
of certain Mini lice He recognised, further, three 
primary divisions of wave-lengths, corresponding to red, 
blue, and yellow light. The later researches of Maxwell 
have given results confirmatory of this view, and addi- 
tional testimony to the wonderful insight of this great 
philosopher. But we are not concerned at this moment 
with the theories and speculations of pure science so 
much as with the more pragical question of the advan- 
tage to the colourist of correcting impressions derived 
from the empirical study of pigments, by the study of 
colour in the light of their main results and consequences. 
A very praiseworthy effort to bridge over the gap which 
had so ae exist€d between the science and the art of 
colouring has been made by Prof. von Bezold in the pub- 
lication of his work on the *Science of Colour." 1S 
excellent treatise, in spite of its translauon into English, 
has, we think, not received the attention in this country 
which it deserves; this is accounted for in part by its 
publication in America, but an equally powerful cause is 
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to be found in the conservatism of those to whom it" 
appeals, in the jealousy of invasion by the forces of a new 
method of a territory rendered sacred by inheritance. 

In both treatises considerable importance is attached 
to the reduction of the various terms in conventional usee 
to the accurate expression of the ideas involved in the 
scientific investigation of colour. This is a task of con, 
siderable difficulty. 2 - 

M. Rosenstiehl finds the French terms especially diffi- 
cult to handle. The three principal substantives, nuance, 
vente, and ton, he assigns—though with a confession that 
his choice 1s somewhat arbitrary—to the three variables 
respectively which determine a colour, viz. kind or quality 
(espèce), intensity, and purity. In this choice he’ admits 
that the terms fon and nuance may be said to have an 
inverse relationship to that which they occupy in musical 
language, but at the same time justifies the selection as 
most in accordance with present usage, pointing out, 
moreover, that the analogy between the ear and the eye 
is so slender that it is not to be sought in the terms which 
express their sensations. The translator of Bezold finds 
himself called upon to accommodate himself in his treat- 
ment of the subject to the use of the terms hue, tint, 
shade. To avoid prolixity we give as the result of.a 
careful consideration of the terminology of both authors 
the following definitions of essential terms :— 

(1) Colour in the sense of wave-length must be deno- 
minated by Aue. 

(2) The degree of brightness (French, ¢nfensité) we may 
express by “nt. 

3) The degree of purity, f.e. non-admixture with white, 
may be rendéred by zone. 

It is obvious that (2) and (3) are, in regard to the 
ordinary conditions of vision, interdependent variables, 
for, as the intensity or illumination increases, the propor- 
tion of white increases. i 

It will be found on trial that, by means of these three 
substantives, the essential factors of any colour may be 
expressed. It is clear that habit will prevent our special- 
ising the use of the word colour; but we may limit its 
use scientifically to the general expression of pnmary 
distinctions, 1eserving the term hue to indicate specially 
wave-length and variations in wave-length. There still 
remains, however, the important word sade to dispose of, 
amongst the substantives ın conventional use, as well as 
the numerous adjectives with which they have been 
conjoined. 

The more general use of skade has been to express the 
idea contained in (3), £e. the tonmg of colours by addition 
or removal of white, and this use may be retained At 
the same time, ın order that our nomenclature may be 
precise we must obviously avoid such expressions as a 
“red shade of oran e, using instead “ red-orange hue,” or 
even “red hue of orange,” or again, “dark shade of 
green,” meaning thereby a green of medium tone perhaps, 
but of low illumination ; the correct expression here would 
be “a green, a dark or low tint” (couleur foncee). 

The term couleur saiurée is applied by M. Rosenstiehl to 
a pure colour, or the corresponding visual sensation : such 
colours are obviously never met with in tbe arts; those 
which approximate to saturation heterms couleurs franches. 
These adjectivas are perhaps best translated by zmíegral 
and full respectively. 

The spectral hues are integral ; full colours or tones 
are those which give the impression of quantity of colour. 

The term gamut or scale is used in two senses: first, 
to indicate a graduated succession of tones, fZ. athe 
gradations of a given hue through its several tones to 
white ; and second, a graduated succession of tints, or 
the gradations of a given hue through-its several tints to 
black. c 
The esthetic gamut or scale is the term applied by the 
author to graduated modifications of one and the same 
colour-sessafíon ; its special significance will Qecothe 
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* more apparent as we proceed in our examination of M. 
Rosenstiehl's work. 
For the investigation of colours, or rather of colouring- 
matters, the author employs concentric disks, which are 
, kept in rapid rotation by mechanical means of the simplest 
character. These disks may be coloured uniformly or in 
sectors of various hues ; the well-known result of the rapid 
*rotation is in the latter case the mixture of the sensations 


Fig.3. 


‘of hght, then fusion into a single uniform coloured im- 
pression. In the study of the degradation of colours by 
admixture, it 1s necessary to have both a black and a 
white. The white is obtained by means of precipitated 
barium sulphate applied to a suitable surface; the black 
ig obtained by means of a small chamber before which 
the dtsks rotate, this chamber being lined with black 
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velvet. The admixture of black is then preduced by 
cutting from the disk a sector; the disk being then placed 
before this chambet adds the sensagion of black to that of 
colour in the proportion of thessize of the sector removed 
to that of the disk. A special apparatus is described for 
measuring the sectors of the dile as is also tae very 
necessary instrument by which the disks are cut with or 
without the simultaneous ‘removal of sectors. 7 
a 








Fig.4 


.* 

The author's experimental results are given in a series 
of coloured plates, to which descriptive notes and expla- 
nations are attached. Some of these we proceed to repro- 
duce. Plate r 1n the book isa study of complementary 
colours or hues. The superposed disks are represented 
both atrest (Fig. 1) and in motion (Fig. 2) ; the mechanical 
details, such as the attachment of the @isks to the re- 


Sa 


blue-green, violet an 


* hues the defimtion of intensity is readily deduced. 
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volving axas, are suppressed for the sake of clearness- 
Under the “condition of rapid yotation both disks ap- 
pear to be colouted a uniform grey. 

Thus in a single éxperiment is demonstrated (1) that 
blue and yellow are complementary colours, (2) that 
particular tones of blue and yellow produce by muxture 
of retinal impressions a hite of low tint—in fact, by 
weasuring the sectors composing the outer annulus, a 
white of 2-9ths the intensity of that of the annulus, which 
1s produced by barium sulphate. Other binary combina- 
tions will be found tp pone similar results, e.g. red and 

yellbw-green. In fact given any 
hue, a second may be fermed by means of this apparatus, 
such that the combination of the retinal impressions proper 
to each shall prodffte the sensation of white, the degree 
of this sensation varying with the tone of the constituents 


» "pe combination. 


e Fromsthe expenmental investigation of complementary 
In 
the sectors of the plate we notice equality of area. Had 
we taken a fuller yellow of the same hue, the grey pro- 
duced with the blue sector of equ&l area would have 


' shown a yellow cast, and to restore the neutral grey or 


low white we must increase the area of the blue at the 
expense of the yellow. The relative intensity of comple- 
mentary hues is thus defined to be the reverse of the 
sectors necessasy to produce neutrality of hue. , 

The use of the particular yellow pigment of Fig. t, 
coloured in the original chromate of lead, is dictated by 
the lowness of tints of all our blue pigments; the purest 
of our ultramarines, smalts, and aniline blues do not 
possess one-third the intensity of chromate of lead ; and 
the same 1s true of the greens and violets. 

The study of complementary colours leads directly to 
the discussion of the basis of this phenomenon, whether, 
ze. itis physical or physiological? It is in this depart- 
ment of the subject that confusion of ideas has longest 

ersisted. Although it was pointed out by M. Plateau as 
ong ago as 1829 that the mixture of colouring-s/Zers and 
of colour-sensations are distinct phenomena, the classical 
experiment of Muschenbroek, dating from 1762, is still 
retained by lecturers and text-books, together with erro- 
neous interpretations. Newton himself fell into the same 
error in his discussion of the recombination of the spectral 
colours The author pu the matter ın the clearest light 
by pointing out that there are a number of mixtures pro- 
ducing the sensatioh of whife light, —that psychological 
identity, therefore,és no criteon of physical identity. 

The distinction 1s perhaps most clearly demonstrated 
by a plate of figures representing the superposed disks at 
rest and in motion. The outer annulus 1s composed of 
alternate and equal sectors of blue and yellow, the inner 
disk bemg coloured with a mixtüre of blue and yellow 
pigments in equal proportions. The distinction in ap- 
peardnce produced by motion affords the clearest demon- 
stration of the point in question (Figs. 3 and 4). 

The next portion of the treatise is devoted to the study 
of mixtures of colours, 4e. colour-sensations, which are not 
complemen The, more important results are those 
obtained in the so-called "degradation? of pigments. 
Such pigments, for instance, when applied to a white 
surface, will be more or less mixed with white, Ze. the 
sensations of white vill be more or less conjoined with 
that of the pigment hue, as the quantity of pigment per 
unit of surface isless. The author reproduces series of 
such tones, in the case of Prussian blue and chrome 
yellow, tggether with their respective complementaries. 
In both cases it is found that the progression is accom- 
panied by an alteration in hue, the fuller tones being dis- 
tinctly redder. It is clear, therefore, that to construct a 
scale or gamut of tones with any given pigrnent, in order 
that this shall have an zesthetic or standard value, each 
tone must be referred to the same complementary, and 
the tones due to the pigment alone will need correction 


^A? 


t - = 
in accordance with their demonstrated imperfectiotts, Ze. , 


departures from the standards determined by the method 
of physiological comparison. x . 
The author has very carefully compared such scales ofe 


tones with the purely arbitrary scales of M. Chevreul, ande = 


has found the differences to be considerable. Such ifdeed 
might be inferred indirectly from M. Chevreul’s definition 
of “the tones of a colour”; they are, according td him, 
“the different degrees of intensity of which a colour is 
susceptible according as the substance by which it is pro- 
duced (représenté) 1s pure or mixed with white ” 

A comparison of colour combinations harmonised ac- 
cording to the two systems, will show the zsthetic supe- 
nority of the physiological method, judged, that is, by 
the much abused arbiter, Zasze. It 1s unnecessary further 
to insist upon the practical importance of such con- 
clusions. It will doubtless have been already appreciated 
on the part of the reader that the confusion of ideis which 
itis the object of this treatise to eliminate cannot have 
remained without influence upon the education of the 
eye; nor can he fail to see that the training involved in 
the practice of the author's experimental method is a 
valuable aesthetic discipline, as well as a precise study 
of colour relationships. 

We have attempted to give an idea of the difference in 
appearance of the disks by lines on a white surface. 





THE LATE FERDINAND VON HOCHSTETTER 


TEE numerous friends and admirers of the late Dr. 

Ferdinand von Hochstetter in Europe and Austral- 
asıa have to thank his old associate, Dr. Julius von Haast, 
for a graceful tribute paid to his memory, which takes 


the form of a sympathetic biographical notice published . 


towards the end of last August at Christchurch, New 
Zealand. The memoir, which 1s accompanied by two 
portraits, from a lithograph and a photograph showing 
the distinguished naturalist in his twenty-ninth and fiftieth 
years respectively, is taken for his early career partly 
from an account in Brockhaus’s “ Conversations Lexicon,” 
and for the period since the two friends first met at Auck- 
land, N.Z., 1n 1858, from Hochstetter’s writings and private 
correspondence. Born on April 30, 1829, at Esslingen, 
Wurtemberg, the future naturalist was at first intended 
for the Church by his father, Prof. Christian Ferdinand 
Hochstetter, chief pastor of that town, and himself a 
botanist of no mean repute. But in the seminary of 
Maulbronn near Tubingen, his love of science, implanted 
in the paternal home, grew so strong that, besides theo- 
logy, he applied himself with great zeal to the study of 
mineralogy, paleontology, and geology. After taking his 
degree af Doctor Philosophie in 1852 he seems to have 
finally made choice of a scientific career, and in 1853 
found employment on the Geological Survey of the Aus- 
trian Empire, soon after receiving the appointment of 
Chief Geologist for the Bohemian Section. Hus reports 
on the geology of the Boehmer Wald were so highly 
appreciated that he was selected in 1857 as geologist of 
the Novara Expedition, which brought him to Auckland 
on December 22, 1858. Here his services were at once 
secured by the Government, and with the reluctant con- 
sent of the Commodore of the Novara he accepted an" 
engagenfent of eight months to examine the geology, 
physical features, and natural history of New Zealand. 
During this period he made extensive topographical and 
geological] surveys of the provinces of Auckland and 
Nelson, the results of which were embodied in his stand- 
ard work, * Neu Seeland,” published in 1863,°followed in 
1867 by the greatly colaen: English edition dedicated to 
the Queen. Soon after his return to Europe he was 
appointed Professor of Geology and Mineralogy m the 
Technical University of Vienna, and after a, vist of some 
months to England in 1860 he settled permanently in 
the Austrian capital, where, in April 1861, he married 
e 


. 


x 


-@of New Zealaüd" and of 
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Georgina Bengough, daughter of the Enghsh director of 
the Vienna gas-works. A visit in 1863 to Vesuvius was 
fellowed next year by “the appearance of the “ Geology 

uc “Paleontology of New 


~ Zealapd,” both of great scientific value, and forming his 


main contributions to the extensive series of the Novara 
publications. 

Abdut the same time Hochstetter was commissioned to 
explore the lacustrine basins in Carinthia and other parts 
of Austria, where he discovered numerous remains of 
kitchen-middens and prehistoric lake dwellings similar to 
those found in the lakes of Switzerland. In 1867 he was 
elected President of the Imperial Geographical Society of 
Mer din position which he held Wil competed by his 
failing health to resign it in 1882. He now commenced 
the publication of a whole series of geological and mine- 
ralogical text-books for higher schools, which were intro- 
duced into many parts of the Austrian Empire, and one 
of which, on crystallography, was especially distinguished 
by its clearness and thorough grasp of the subject. Time 
was now also found to complete his geological essays on 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Island of St. Paul, the 
Nicobars, and Java, for the Novara series, and also to 
pubbsh an interesting account of the great earthquake 
and sea-wave of 1868, in the southern hemisphere, 
including a calculation of the mean depth of the Pacific 
deduced from the known velocity of the waves across that 
ocean. The appointment of Consulting Geologist to the 
Turkish Great Railway Company brought him in 1869 to 
the Balkan Peninsula, the results of which journey soon 
after appeared, partly in the Proceedings of the Vienna 
Geographical Society, partly in the Vear-Book 9f the 
Imperial Geological Institute, and in Peermann’s Miitheil- 
ungen. For these important geological surveys he was 


decorated by the Sultan with the order of the Mejidié.. 


Notwithstanding the loss of his eldest daughter Juha in 
1871, and a chronic affection of the throat, his scientific 
writings and surveys were now continued with unflagging 
zeal, including a handbook of geology which formed part 
of the “ Allgemeine Erdkunde"; an atlas of twenty-four 
geological pictorial views, with letterpress ; much harass- 
ing work in connection with the Viennese International 
Exhibition of 1873; and lastly, an arduous journey of 
over two months in the summer of 1872 to the Urals 
and Siberia as consulting geologist to a large mining 
association. Then came his honourable appointment as 
teacher of science to Crown Prince Rudolph in 1872, fol- 
lowed in 1875 by his election to the Rectorship of the 
Technical University, and ın 1876 to the position of 
Imperial Intendant (Chief Curator) of the Imperial 
Austnan Museum of Zoology, Ethnology, and Natural 
History. He bad hoped to witness the completion of this 
magnificent building, which has been in progress for 
many years ; but, although it was nearly ready for occu- 


` pation as early as the summer of 1881, he did not live to 


see it opehed to the public. In the interests of the 
Museum he visited Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and 
North Germany in 1876, and was soon after busily engaged 
superintending excavatlons in Carmthia, Bohemia, and 
other parts of the empire, which resulted in the discovery 
of rich palzeontological and archaeological treasures, pre- 
historic burial-places, skeletons of the extinct cave bear, re- 
mains of fossil man, a large number of bronze ornaments, 
weapons, and implements. Towards the end of 1879 his 
health began to decline. He suffered much about this 
time from pains in the legs and arms, accompanied by 
sleeplessness and other symptoms which later developed 
into an incurable attack of diabetes, terminating on 
July 21 last a laborious and blameless life devoted entirely 
to the advancement of the natural sciences. Indefatig- 
able to the last, he found time in the midst of his multi- 
farious lafours to issue a report in 1883 on some Mexican 
antiquities discovered by him in the Ambrose Collection 
in Tyrol, 4nd which had originally been sent by Fernando 
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Cortez to the Emperor Charles the Fifth. ° His last 
contribution to science was a paper read jn February of 
the present year before the Vienna Geological Institute, 
giving an instructive account of the celebrated minera- 
ogical collection now removed to the New Impenal 
Museum. Hochstetter’s life may thus be described as an 
epitome of the history of the n sciences in Austria «e 
dunrng the last quarter of & century. Dr. von Haasts 
appreciative memoir concludes with the appropriate lines 
from Goethe :— ° e 


“ Fest steh' dein Smag in WohlgegonntemRuh ; d 
Mit lockrer Erde deckt ihn lqse zu, 
Und sanfter als des Lebens, hege dann 
Auf dir des Grabes Burde, guter Mann !" 





NOTES "s 


Pror, G. H. Darwin, of Cambiidge, and Prof. Daniel e 
Oliver, of the Royal Gardens, Kew, have been nominated by 
the Council of the Royal Society for the award of the two Royal 
Medals conferred ‘bysth¢ Crown. The Copley Medal is to be 
given to Prof. Carl Ludwig, of Leipzig, in 1ecognition of the 
great services which he has rendered to physiological science. 
Prof. «Tobias Robertus Thalén, of Upsala, 1s to have the Rumford 
Medal for his spectroscopic researches ; and the Davy Medal 1s 
awarded to “Prof. A. W. H. Kolbe, also of Leipzig, for his 
researches in the isomerism of alcohols, The two Leipzig Pio- 
fessors are Foreign Membeis of the Society. Prof. Darwin and. 
Prof. Oliver are Fellows, the former well known for his mathe- 
matical investigations on the rigidity of the earth and on tides, 
the latter for his investigatiou of the classification of plants and 
for the important services which he has rendered to taxonomic 
botany. 


In speaking recently at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia 
toa large audience on the wave-theory of light, Sir William 
Thomson made the following remarks on the employment of 
the metrical system :—‘‘ You, in this country, are subjected to the 
Bntish insularity in weights and measures; you use the foot, 
and inch, and yard. I am obhged to use that system, but I 
apologise to you for doing so, because it ıs so inconvenient, and 
I hope all Americans will do everything in their power to into- 
duce the French metiical system. I hope the evil action per- 
formed by an English Minister whose name I need not mentian, 
because I do not wish to throw obloquy on any one, may be 
remedied. He abrogated a useful rule, which for a short time 
was followed, and which I hope will soon be again enjoined, that 
the French metiical system be taught in all our national schools, 
I do not know how it is nt America. The school system seems to 
be very admirable, and I hope the teaching of the metricg] system 
will not be let slip in the American schools any more than fhe use 
of the globes. I say this senously. I do not think any one 
knows how seriously I speak of it, I look upon our English 
system as a wickedly brain-destroying piece of bondage under 
which we suffer, The reason why we,continue to use it is the 
imaginary difficulty of making a change and nothing else ; but 
I do not think in America that any such difficulty should stand 
in the way of adopting so splendidly useful a reform." 


IT is stated that Lord Rayleigh has resigned the Cavendish 
Professoiship of Expeiimental Physics. The electors are Sir 
W. Thomson, Sir William (Justice) Grove, Profs. Liveing, 
Stokes, Darwin, R. B. Clifton (Oxford), and Stuast, and Mr. 
W. D. Niven. 

Dr. THoMAs WRIGHT, F.R.S., of Cheltenham, died on the 
night of Monday last. This sad announcement will be received 
with niuch regret by all who take interest in the progress of 
geology and paleontology. We hope to give some account of 
the deceased naturalist next week. hd 
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THE presemtation of prizes and certificates to the students of 
the Finsbury "Technical College, amd of the South London 
School of Technical Agt, and also to the candidates at the 
Technological Examinations held this year in London will take 
plate at the Fishmongers’ Hall on the 4th proximo at 7.30 p.m. 
The Lord Mayor will pregide, and the prizes will be presented 
Sy the Lord Chancellor. 

. 

News from Japan states thgt Prof. Milne, of Tokio Uni- 
versity, is about to establish a subtenanean observatory at Jaca- 
shima, a very detp coal-mine not far from Nagasaki. The 
object of this observatory ito determine what connection exists 
between the earthquake phenomena and meteorological pheno- 
mena belonging to the earth’s surface, such as storms, baro- 


E Taagtical pressure, tides, tidal waves, &c. 


. M. HAnsen-BLancsTep contributes to L’Exploratton an 
interesting article on the struggle between trees in the Danish 
forests. The chief combatants are the beech and the birch, the 
former being everywhere successful in its énvasiqns. The paper 
refers especially to the district of Silkeborg in the heart of Jut- 
land. Forests composed wholly of biich are now only found in 
sterile sandy tiacts ; everywhere else the tees are mixed, and 
wherever tlie soil is ffvourable the beech 1apidly diives ont the 
bitch. The latter*loses its branches at the touch of ¢he beech, 
and devotes all its strength to its upper pait, where it towers 
above the beech. It may live long in this way, but it succumbs 
ultimately ın the fight—of old age if of nothing else, for the life 
of the birch in Denmark is shorter than that of the beech. The 
wuiter believes that light is the cause of the superionty of the 
latter, for it has a greater development of its branches than the 
birch, which is more open, and thus allows the rays of the sun 
to pass through to the soil below, while the tufted, bushy top 
of the beech retains them, and thus preserves a deep shade at 
its base. Hardly any young plants can grow under the beech 
except its own shoots ; and while the beech can flourish under 
the shade of the birch, the latter dies immediately under the 
beech. The birch has only been saved fiom total extermination 
by the facts that it had possession of the Danish forests long 
before the beech ever reached that country, and that certain dis- 
tricts are unfavourable to the growth of the latter. But wher- 
ever the soil has been epriched by the decomposition of the leaves 
of «he buch the battle begins. ‘Lhe birch still flourishes on the 
borders of Jakes and &her marshy places, where its enemy can- 
not exist. In the same way in the forests of Zeeland the fir 
forests are disappearing before the beech. Left to themselves 
the fiis are soon replaced by the beech. The stiuggle between 
the latter and the oak is longer and? more stubborn, for the 
branches and foliage of the oak are thicker, and offer much re- 
sistanc® to the passage of light. The oak also has great lon- 
gevity, but sooner or later it, too, succumbs, because it cannot 
develop in the shadow of the beech. The earliest forests of 
Denmark were mainly composed of aspens, with which the birch 
was apparently associated gradually the soil was 1a15ed and the 
climate grew milder ; then the fir grew and formed laige forests. 
This tree ruled for centunes, and then ceded the first place to 
the holm oak, which is now giving way to the beech. Aspen, 
birch, fir, oak, and beech appear to be the steps 1n the struggle 
for the survival of the fittest among the forest trees of Denmark. 


WE eee Science that the U.S. Signal Service is about 
to undeitake the publication of a general bibliography of 
meteorology and allied topics (such as earthquakes, terrestrial 
magnetism, and meteors), and requests from the writers of all 
countries a complete list of their contributions to the literature 
of these subjects, including the titles of all separate works, 


papers, gnd published observations, The number of titles 
already on hand 1s about 35,000. Especial attention is invited 
aco 
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to the importance of full titles, with details of ‘size, and ‘place 
and date of publication. References tq periodicals should be on 
this pattern :— e 
‘Quetelet, Lambert Adolphe Jacques, 
Sur les orages du mois d'Avril, 1865. — » 
Bruxelles, Acad. Sei. Bull, XIX., 1865, 535-537." 
Correspondence should be addressed to the Chief Signal Qfice:, 
U.S. Army, Washington. 


ERMANNO LOESCHER of Turin has just issued the fifty-first 
catalogue of the literary treasures contained in his *' Libreria An- 
tiquana.” The present number is devoted chiefly to geography, 
travel, and antiquities, and the contents are conveniently ar- 
ranged under four heads: America, Africa, China with Japan, 
Geography and Travels. Amongst the entries, which number 
429 altogether, the bibliophile will find much to interest him. 


HERR J. OLSEN, a Norwegian botanist, who has been study- 
ing the fungi in the vicinity of Bergen during the summer, has 
found a Gomphidtws gracilis at Hovland. This variety has never 
before been found in Scandinavia, and belongs to England. Of 
other varieties new to Norway which he has discovered may be 
mentioned Rhzzopogon Inteolus end a Boletus, The flora of 
Tysnses Island is stated to be identical with that of England. 


THE following letter has been received by Prof. E. Ray 
Lankester, F.R.S., the Secretary of the Manne Biological Asso- 
ciation, announcing a donation from the Royal Society in aid of 
the fund (now approaching 50007.) which is being raised for the 
purpose of building and fitting a marine laboratory and experi- 
mental aquarium at Plymouth :— ** Royal Society, Burlington 
House, London, W., Nov. 1, 1884. Sir,—-Your letter relative to 
the Marine Biological Association was laid before the Council 
at their meeting on Thursday last, and I am directed to inform 
you that the Council have voted the sum of 250/. fiom the 
* Donation Fund’ in aid of the ‘ Marine Biological Association,’ 
as a token of their sympathy with an effort which, they have 
eveiy reason to believe, will contribute largely to the progress 
of biological science in this country.—I beg to remain, yours 
obediently, M. FOSTER, Sec. R.S.” 


AMONG other interesting papers in the Proceedings of the 
Perthshire Society of Natural Science for 1883-84 we notice : 
dimorphism in oak-gall makeis and in their galls, by Piof. J. 
W. Trail, F.L S. ; evolution and some things said regaiding 
it, by Rev. G. Milroy, D.D., in which a ‘‘ creative" and “‘spon- 
taneous” view of the origin of life is discussed with studied 
dispasionateness. We are glad to obseive the flourishing state 
in which this Society seems to be. 


PROF. DE LACOUPERIE 1s bringing to a conclusion a work on 
the aboriginal and non-Chinese races of China, which will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Field and Tuer. It will deal with 
one section of the learned author's researches into the origines 


Sinica, in which he has been engaged for several years, and . 


which have been so successful in some important respects. One 
of the most curious results of the work will be to demonstrate 
the real youth of the Chinese as a homogeneous and poweifu. 
people. Xt is based wholly on original reseaiches into Chinese 
literature, and this is, we believe, the first time that the 
ethnology of early China has been studied from the works of 
the Chinese themselves, or indeed at all. The work deals with 
the various titbes which have successively occupied China 
proper, and which are intimately connected wit the Indo- 
Chinese races, the latter being in fact the modern representa- 
tives of the early occupants of China. The originality ofthe 
subject, as well as of the sources from which it is treated, should 
render the volume one of great scientific and genet interest. 
The work was originally prepared as an introduction to Mr. 
Colqupoun’s new book '' Among the Shans,” ebut it gradually 
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grew to such an extent under its author's hands that it became 
too large for such a purppse, and this, as well as its independent 
a yalue, iendered it desirable to have a separate publication. 
Mr. Colquhoun's volume, which is on the point of publication, 
willy however, contain an introduction by Prof. de Lacoupeiie on 
the cradle of the Shan race, which, curiously enough, he places 
far away on the borders of Shensi. 


Pror. ENRICO CAPORALI continues to develop the scheme 
formulated in the first number of Za Nuova Sciensa with great 
vigour and learning. The third number, for the quaiter ending 
September 1884, shows even greater eneigy and grasp of the 
subject than its predecessors, The editor’s views are now quite 
clear—opposition alike to the two extremes of materialism and 
dogmatism, and the establishment of a new philosophy recon- 
ciling the subjective methods of the old schools with the objective 
standpoint of the new. Evolution in the Darwiuian sense is 
accepted without reserve, and the germs of life are sought in the 
very lowest forms of matter—the crystal, the molecule, and the 
atom itself. Thus evolution receives its bioadest expiession, and 
begins from the very first as well for the vital force as for crude 
matter itself. The first genesjs of psychis 1s in fact referred to a 
unity arising out of the fusion of lower chemical species in a 
higher chemical species, which forms the connecting link 
between chemical and biological psychogenesis. In it indi- 
viduals begin to react in such a way that the opposition be- 
tween subject and object may almost be said to have already 
begun. The theory is ingenious and skilfully worked out; but 
the unusual interest taken on the Continent in this perjpdical is 
probably due mainly to the remarkable learning, cleainess, and 
consistency with which the editor’s views are advocated. In the 
present number the chief articles are : -Modern Italian Thought, 
the Pythagoric Formula of Cosmic Evolution, and the French 
Anti-Clerical Evolution, 


A HIGH-LEVEL meteorological station ha; been recently esta- 
blished by Mr. Wragge on Mount Lofty, about 2200 feet high, 
and ten miles from Adelaide, South Austialia. With Mr. 
Wragge’s great energy and ability valuable results will doubtless 
be obtained from this new high-level station in connection with 
the excellent meteo rological service of the colony. 


In the Repoit on Weights and Measures presented to Parlia. 
ment by the Board of Trade, under the Weights and Measues 
Act, 1878, Sir T. H. Farrer remarks in reference to the metric 
system, that an opinton has been expressed by the Board of 
Tiade that the time has now arnved when this country might 
with advantage Join the International Convention on Metric 
Standards, unde: proper conditions; provided such a course is 
not to be taken as au adhesion, on the part of the United 
Kingdom, to the metric system. These observations appear to 
be intended as a reply to the eighth resolution of the Conference 
of the International Geodetical Associahon, held in Rome in 
October last, which expresses a hope that, if the rest of the world 
accepts the meridian of Greenwich for the unification of longi- 
tude, England will find in this agreement an additional motive 
for taking a new step in favour of the unification of weights and 
measures, by adhering to the Metiical Convention ef May 20, 
1875. 

Two years ago Prof. O. Sars, of Christiania, was given some 
mud taken from the bottom of a lake in Australia by Dr. Lum- 
holtz a Nogpwegien geologist. Recently he has made experi. 
ments with the same in small aquaria, and has succeeded in 
producing from the dried mnd quite a fauna of Australian fresh- 
wate: invertebrates. 


Accor®ine to Z’£xjloration, Commander de Amezaga, of 
the Italian navy, has handed to the Ministry of Marine at Rome 





Carracciolo. The voyage lasted more than two ygars and a half, 
during which time she touched at Montevideo, Valparaiso, 
Callao, Guayaquil, Sydney, Singaporep and Aden. Important 
hydrographical investigations were made in the Straits of Magel- 
lan and on the coasts of Fiji, Tahiti, and among the islands of 
the South Pacific. The collections relate principally to anthro. 
pology, ethnology, the faunagnd flora of Peru and Australias 
Peruvian pottery, mineralogy, and zoology. In the Anthropo- 
logical Section there dre three Peruvian mummies in perfect 
preservation, although they probably date back a thousand years 
before the Spanish Conquest. They are distinguished from the 
Egyptian mummies by being in a crouching position instead 
of at full length, In the Ethnologteal Section there is a 
curious specimen of Carib art found at the summit of Mont 
Cristi, near Guayaquil. ar. 


D ° 

THE Zimes announces the death of the celebrated naturaliste 
and tiaveller, Dr. Alfred Brehm, in his fifty-fifth year. The 
son of a Thuringian ornithologist, he devoted much of his own 
attention to the stud? of birds, but all animal nature was his 
province, and his observations and researches are recorded in 
volumes of high importance and value. While still a very young 
man, he spent several years in the north-east districts of Africa, 
and later in life undertook frequent scientific tours in distant 
lands, incliding a visit to Siberia and Turkestan. In 1862 he 
accompanied the Duke of Coburg-Gotha to ‘Abyssinia, and in 
1877 acted as scientific guide to Prince Rudolph in the country 
of the Danube. The deceased was for some years Director of 
the Zoological Gardens at Hamburg. 


A MAGNIFICENT meteor was observed at Mulheim, on the 
Rhine, on the evening of October 30 last. Its direction was 
from north-east to south-west, its duration two to three seconds. 
While visible its progress was accompanied by a hissing sound, 
and it finally exploded with & loud report and brilliant blue- 
reddish light, leaving a bright trail behind which was still visible 
half a minute later. 


Two prehistoric tombs have been recently opened near the 
villages of Latdorf and Grona near Bernburg (Germany), under 
the direction of Prof. Viichow. Three skeletons, an um, a 
comb, a bionze ring, a flint knife, and half a horseshoe were 
found. The excavations hgve now been continued ugdei 
Dr. Fischers duection, and, more objeets brought to light, 
among others curious necklaces made of the teeth of bears, 
wolves, and foxes. The age of the tombs is said to be over 
3000 years. The objects found will be preserved in the museum 
of the Bernburg Antiquarian Society. 


WE have received from Mr. Henry Simon, of Manthester, a 
copy of a pamphlet by Mr. Breckon, Mr. Simon’s representative 
for the Cleveland distiict, on the question of the manufacture of 
metallurgical coke in connection with the saving of the by- 
products. An account of the present position of the question in 
England is added, as well asa reprirt of papers on the subject 
read by Mr. Simon, Mr. Dixon, and Mr. Smith before the 
Iron and Steel Institute and the British Association. 


THE tobacco plantations of Southern’Hungary are threatened 
by a terrible pest, viz. the so-called wire-worm, which differs 
from the ordinary tobacco-worm, inasmuch as it enters the stem 
of the plant just above the root and then works its destructive 
way right up to the flowers. Plants thus attacked yield no 
tobacco whatever, as the leaves turn yellow and fall shortly 
after the worm has attacked the stem. The tobacco-worm 
merely attacks the root. The large plantations of Maslak, which 
are celebrated for their excellent produce, have been nearly all 
destroyed this year by the wire-worm, while in other districts 


the collection made during the recent voyage of the corvette | the tobacco-worm nis done much damage. 
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A LARGE Horticultuial Exhibition is to be held at Berlin in 
September 1885, 


"MES | 

A COFFEE plantation has been established by a landowner in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. It is stated that he realised a fair 
profi with this year's harvest, which consisted of 2 tons of coffee 


per hectare. ^. 


*À NEW mud-crater has formed et the foot of Mount Etna, 
measuring some 500 metres in diameter. The mud ejected by 
it flows towards Monte Fuimento‘nnd the pine forest of Bianca- 
ville. A » . 

THE additions to the Zoolbgical Society's Gardens during the 


past week include a Vejvet Monkey (Cercopithecus lalandii 9). 


from South Africa, presented by Mr. J. A. Cameron ; an Asiatic 
Wild Ass ‘(Aguus onager 8) from South-Western Asia, pre- 
ented by Lieut.-Col. R. A. Crawford ; à Short-eared Owl (4s: 
bgachyotts), a Lesser Kestrel (Zisnenculus cenchris) from 
Griqualand West, South Africa, presented by Mrs. L. Weil; a 
Common Cormorant {Phalacrocorax carb), British, presented 
by Mr. S. S. Mossop ; a Macaque Monkey (Magens cynomolgus) 
from India, deposited; two Tasmanian Wolves (ZAylacinus 
cynocephalus) from Tasmania, a Reindeer (Rangifer tarandus à ) 
from Labrador, a Golden-winged Woodpecker (Colaptes auratys) 
from North America, £ South American Rat Snake (Sprlotes 
variabilis) fiom South America, purchased, 





OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE SATURNIAN SySTEM.—Dr. W. Meyer, late Assistant 
Astronomer at the Observatory of Geneva, has published in 
t. xxix. of Mémoires de la Société de Physique et d Histoire 
Naiureile de Genève a determination of the dimensions of Saturn's 


- rings and of the orbits of six sate]lites, and the mass of the 


planet, founded upon observations made at the Observatory, 


^ with a filar-miciometer on the Merz refractor of 10 inches 


&pertüre, presented to that institution by the late Prof. Plant- 
amour. The observations in question were made during the 
opposition of 1881, and upon a system which it was believed 
would give the measures a superiority over those obtained with 
the same instrument in the previous year. The memoir on 
Saturn and his satellites, which has been separately published, 
is preceded by a very minute desciiption of the Plantamour 
equatorial by Prof. Thury. The measures are printed in detail 
with the elements of rediiction employed ; they extend from 
August 15 to December 49. Dr. Meyer considers that Mimas 
was certainly observed on five mghts, though he remarks: 
t Même dans la colossale lunette de Vienne, c'est un objet trés 
délicat, qui est rarement visible quand u n'est pas prés d'une 
élongation.” On November 4, at roh. 31m., a very faint 
object was observed, approximately in the position—x = 254", 
J = ~ 35", which, by means of Piof. Asaph Hall’s ephemeris, 
Dr. Meyg*identifies as Hyperion. In the discussion of the 
orbits óf fie satellites (Enceladus, Tethys, Dione, Rhea, Titan, 
and Japetus) provisional elements aie assumed, and are cor- 
1ected in the usual manner by equations of condition. In order 
to determine the mean motions, the Geneva results are com- 
pared with those of Bessel in the case of Titan, while for other 
satellites the compazison is fade with the epochs deduced by 
eee from his measures at Madras in the yeais 1856-58, it 

ing considered that, in view of the precision attaching to 
them, little would be gained by having recourse to the older 
observations, especially as Gifficulties attend thei: explanation in 
many cases. 

The mass of the 1:ng is concluded to be very minute, certainly 
very much less than the value assigned by Bessel; it is stated 
that with the gjd of Tisserand's theory, taken in connection with 


the results of observation, E was found for a higher limit. 
The most probable mass of the planet deducible from the Geneva 
observations is — 

34825 
that assigned by Jacob, and that derived by Prof. Asaph Hall 
from the Washington measures of Tapetus. 


yr 


, agreeing within the probable error with 





The following are the periods of the satellites awd their mean 
distances from Saturn, determined by Dr. Meyer :—- 
Sidereal e Mean distance 


revolution In arc In equatoriaí 
d. h.m s å radu of Saturn 
Enceladus... 1r 8 53 6°92 34°350 3:866 
Tethys . I 21 18 25°62 42'751 4812 
Dione... 21741 929 54' 757  .. 616 
Rhea ... 4 12 25 11757 Joab 8 of 
Titan . I5 22 4I 23°16 1767910 .... 1979 
Japetus 79 7 49 24'84 51471 . 57'930 


THE VARIABLE STAR U GEMINORUM.—Mr. Knott has suc- 
ceeded 1n observing another maximum of this irregula: variable, 
which appears to have taken place on October 22, though there 
was very little change for four days after that date. On 
October 18 it was below 13°3m. From his previous observa- 
tions compared with this one, Mr. Knott infers that there has 
been a double period in 160 days. 

ENCKE's COMET.—M. Otto Stuve has notified that an 
ephemeris of this comet, extending fiom the beginning of the 
present month to the beginning of May next, has been prepared 
by Dr. Backlund, and that it was intended to communicate it to 
astronomers direct from Pulkowa. 

WoLr's Comet.—M. Gonnessiat, of the Observatory at 
Lyons, has calculated elements of this comet fiom observations 
extending over forty-five days : he finds the period of revolution 
6:862 years. The following ephemeris is deduced from his 


orbit :— 
At Paris Midnight 
RA N.P D. Log distance — Intensity 
h m s i j from Earth of light 
November 21 ..22 57 13 .. 93 60... 0°0035 074 
23..23 2 II ... 93 31'4 
25..23 7 Il .. 93 54°99... O 0169 070 
«27 .23 I2 13 94. 164 
29.23 17 I8 ... 94 3670 ... 0'0300 o 65 
December 1...23 22 23 ... 94 53°8 


: 3 .23 27 30 .. 95 9'8 ... 00425 0°61 
The intensity of light on September 21 1s taken as unity.” 


‘GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


AT the last meeting of the French G phical Society Dr, 
Paul Heis read a paper upon the results of his journey through 
the valley of the Meikong, and futher north into the un- 
explored region which separates Indo-China, properly so-called, 
from Tonquin. Dr. Heis has made several discoveries likely to 
be of service to anthropologists, geologists, ard mineralogists, 
and has brought back with him a collection of insects and 
reptiles, as well as a meteorological register, which was checked 
four times a day duung the whole of his journey. Leaving 
Saigon on December 12, 1882, he ascended the Meikong as far 
as the 18th parallel, at which point he turned off from the main 
stream in order to go up its aflluent, the Nancham, and en- 
deavoured to reach Luang-Prabang through the hitherto un- 
explored 1egion known in Annam as the principality of Tranninh. 
This region is infested by Chinese biigands, called Hos, who 
drove him back to the Meikong, and seized the greater part of 
his baggage Reascending the river to Luang-Piabang he 
remained theie for eight months, exploring the country in various 
duections, notably along the Nancham, which took himr close to 
the region of the Hos, so that he was again compelled to 1etiace 
his steps. Being prevented from ietuining eastward, he went 
through the Siamese pait of Burmah, reascended the Meikong 
as fai as Chieng-sen, thence, passing from the basin of the 
Meikong to that of the Meinam, he reached Chieng-mai, and so 
made his way on foot to Bangkok, following the course of the 
Meinam. Fiem Bangkok he went to Chantalun, on the west 
coast of Siam, and thence on foot to Baltambang, tiaversing the 
plain of the Saphyis, where 4000 Burmese are employed in the 
seach for precious stones. After visiting the ruins of Angkor, 
he reached Saigon on June 12 last. 


THE oldest Geogiaphical Society in Europe has hithetto been 
regarded as that of Paris, founded in 1821, but accoiding to a 
per recently read before the Verein fur Erdkunde at Dresden 
b Dr. Ruge, this honour belongs to the ''Cosmogiaphic 
Society ” of Nuremberg. It was established about 1740, and first 
came before the public in 1746,,and was connected’ with 
Homann’s establishment in Nuremberg The founder of the 
latter was the well-known cartographer, Johann Homann, on 
. 





whése death wh 1724 it descended to his son. The latter, having 
died childless, gave the business to a relative named Ebeisbeiger, 

e224 a friend named Franz, provided they always retamed the 
name of Homann in the title of the firm. Franz endeavoured 

æ to introduce originality into their maps, thus coming in contact 
with many geographers, and ultimately founding the ‘ Cosmo- 
graphic Society,” which was divided into mathematical, geogra- 
phical, and historical sections. Ina woik published in 1750— 
the * Kosmographische Nachricht und Sammlung auf das Jahr 
1748 "—the Society complained loudly of the defective condition 
of mapping and surveys m the Geiman States, and criticised un- 
favourably existing maps of Germany, as well as suggested the 
best modes of improving them. The paper then desciibes the 
principal members of the Society, their projects for the increase 
of geographical knowledge—among otheis a lottery to procure 
funds. radually, however, theleading spirits were called away 
to various German universities, or to Russia; the Seven Years’ 
War pievented any steady work of the kind advocated ; Fianz 
and Tobias Meyer died, and the ‘‘Cosmographic Society ” 
‘ceased. Its labouis appear to have been confined to remedying 
‘defects which lay at hand, to supplying good popular maps of 
Germany, and to obtaming more accmate information as to 
"German geography. 


In August last the ship Fznor:na, Capt. Nilson, arrived at 
Sti dace from Ivigtut, in Greenland, reporting that an 
skim» had found on an ice-floe in the Julanehaab Bay, the lower 
part of a tent, the sides of a wooden chest, and some other 
things marked J'eannei/e, a bill of lading, and some cheques 
signed “De Long," a pair of ojlskin trousers marked ‘ Louis 

oros,” and a bearskin which covered something of the shape 
and size of a human body, but which the Eskimo did not 
examine on account of his superstitious prejudices. On another 
floe he found a quantity of sailors’ apparel. The Eskimo 
‘biought some of the articles to Julianehaab, and gaye them to 
the governor, Herr Lytzen, who at once set out to recover all the 
rest, but the Eskimo was unable to find the spot agun. Herr 
Lytzen now states that among the articles are two sides of a wooden 
chest, on which is written in pencil, ** General orders, telegrams, 
sailing orders, discipline, ship’s papers, vairous papeis, various 
agreements, chaiter party, . . .” The last woids are not very clear. 
On the other board is written, *' Before sailing.” There is also 
a torn book of cheques, on which is printed, ‘For deposit with 
the Bank of California,” and a pair of oilskin trousers marked 
“Lows Noros” The most remarkable circumstance of this 
discovery is naturally the spot in which it was made, as these 
articles must in the course of thiee years have diifted on an ice- 
floe iom long 155° E. to 46° W.1 They can hardly hail from 
the place where the Jeannette was cashed, as she sank, and the 
surrounding ice-floes were ground to dust by the catastrophe. 
But we know fiom the repoits of Messis. Dannenhower and 
Melville that the crew, after leaving the vessel, camped for a few 
days on some 1ce-floes, in order to divide the provisions. This 
took place near the New Siberian Islands, and piobably the tent 
had been erected where the remains were now found. As no- 
body had then died, there cannot have been any coipse under 
the bearskin. Which way the ice-floe has drifted can only be 
conjectured ; but by a rough calculation the distance is about 
2500 nautical miles, and, as it has been covered in about 1000 


days; the aveiage 1ate of drifting 1s 24 nautical mil da 
without allowing for deviations. i es per day, 


“ EMPEROR WILLIAM," “ Piince Bismarck,” and ''Count 
Moltke” are the names given to three cataracts by Herr Gustav 
Mederstem on his exploring tour up the Parana Rivei in the 
province of Misiones (Argentine Republic). They belong to a 
middle group of some hundred cataracts of the Iguassi River, 
which at that spot forms the boundary between the Argentine 
Republic and Biazil The rivers breadth aboge the falls is 
about 5 kilometres; the “Emperor William” is the middle 
one of the three cataracts, and the total height of the falls is 
about 50 metres. Ata distance of some 16 kilometres below 
the falls the Iguassi joins the Parana, 


M. Twouar, who has already travelled in South America in 
search of the Crevaux Expedition, 1s about to commence a new 


jouney of exploration, which is to last two or three years. He 
intends investigating Ns delta of the Pilcomayo, and endeavone 
Ing :o open a great trade route between Bolivia and Paraguay. 
In the work he will, it is said, receive the active support ot 
several South American Governments, During the jowney he 


will cgllect the materials for a great work on South America. 
* 
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THE Expedition which had left Loango, led by Lieut. Delizie, 
in order to carry provisions to De Brazza’s Missfon at Stanley 
Pool, was abandoned by abput two hundred “carriers on the 
shore of Lake Loudima. It arnved gt the Manyanga Station 
on the Congo (a station of the International Society) on July 18, 
and prepared to make a new start. 








AN ACCOUNT OF SOME PRELIMINARY 
EXPERIMENTS WEITH BIRAM' S ANEMO- 
METERS ATTACHED TO KITE STRINGS 
OR WIRES! 7 


"THESE experiments were regularly commenced in pr RUN 
1883, and continued at interwils up to June 14, 1884. A 
preliminary note descitptive of the apparatus and method em- 
ployed appeared in the Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society in 1883. As, however, some improvements have 
since then been made in the mode of flying an estimating oe 
heights, it may be as well to give a brief account of the Meme 
de nove, * © 

First of àll two kites are now flown tandem, the upper orf 
being a small kite about 4 feet high, which is easily got up, and 
which, when it has reached an altitude of about 100 feet, where 
the wind is slweys*considerably stronger than at the earth’s 
suiface, is used to lift up the larger main kite (7 feet high) which 
bears the sting (latterly wire) to which the instruments are 
fastened. It also helps to keep the latter steady when up, and 
pifvent any sudden and dangerous desgent of kites and instru- 
ments. The larger kite 15 now made oftussore silk of the diamond 

attern and capable of folding up like Aicher's patent portable 

tes. The tail, which is in reality a most important adjunct, 
and usually the first part of the appaiatus to give way, 13 made 
of six large wire-11mmed canvas cones fastened to a swivel which 
allows them to revolve without twisting thei: cord, 

In the first experiments the main kite was flown with a strong 
flax cord, but latterly, at a suggestion by Sir William Thomson, 
piano-cord steel wire has been used similar to that employed in 
Sir William’s deep-sea sounder. This I have found a great 
impiovement on the stiing. It is double the strength, one-fourth 
the weight, one-tenth the seetion, and one-half the cost, the only 
drawback being that, unless great care be exercised, it 1s very 
hable to kank and rust. To obviate the latter I have got my 
supply for the coming year electroplated. 

It ıs also necessary to have wire all through, otherwise a dis- 
agreeable discharge of electricity is apt to take place at the 
junction of the wire and string in ordinary weather, a fact to 
which some of my friends odd be able to testify. When the 
wire is continuous, and in contact with the iron of the winder 
which is riveted to the ground, I have found no perceptible shock 
in ordinary weather. The winder was made for me by Messrs. 
Elliott Bios, and though,by no méans perfect, is capgble of 
being riveted to the earth sp as to holde the kite in a powerful 
wind, and being furnished with & ratchet and spring catch, can 
be locked so as to allow me to attend to the anemometers, take 
observations with the theodolite, &c. 

The anemometers are of the ordinary Biram pattern, 6 inches 
in diameter, and suspended to a gun-metal rod so as to swing in 
the vertical plane of the wire, the rod being fastened to the wite 
by clamps at its ends. When the large kite is afbyt 100 feet 
or so from the winder, and steady, an anemometer is fastened to 
the nearest 100-foot maik and its indication and the time noted. 
The wire is then payed out a certum distance, and another 
anemometer attached, and so on, the interval between the 
lowest instrument and the winder being regulated by whether 
the differences of velocity are r uired for a comparatively high 
or low altitude respectively, e altitudes are measured by 
taking the vertical angles of the instruments every ten minutes 
with a theodolite placed at the winder, and combining their 
average value for the whole period with the lengths up to 
each instrument. The method employed ıs necessarily a 
proximate, as 1 cannot leave the winder very well and take 
simultaneous observations at the ends of a base line. It 
is, however, one which I have reason to beligve to be very 
fairly accurate. A certain allowance for, curvature is made 
up to the lowest instrument. The ac between the two instru- 
ments is then taken to be approximately equal to its chord, and 
fiom this and the vertical angles the chord to the highest instru- 
ment is calculated, and thence its vertical height. This method 


1 Paper read at the Montreal meeting of the British Association by Prof. 
| E Douglas Archibald. e 
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has ocaggionally been checked by observations taken at the ends |* 


of a base of 89% feet, and with such satisfactory results, that in 
the present cas@, where the obsevatipns being 1elative, great 
accuracy ın measuiinf the absolute heights is not required, I 
have decided to adopt it in“preference to the latter infinitely more 
cumbrous method. 

N&merous observations have been made without success, acci- 
dents of all kinds happening both to kites and instruments, suffi- 
cignt to deter any one who was not imbued with a little faith 
thaf all would eventually come r@ht. I have therefore only 
been able so far to collect the results of a select few, viz. 23 in 
all, in which the conditions were fvourable. a 

Hitherto I have only used kites as a point d'appui for obser- 


` vations on the differ@atial velocity of the aii at different heights, 


a purpose for which they are obviously exceptionally fitted. I 
am hoping, however, during the coming year, with new and 
improved apparatus and assistance, for which I have received a 
Government grant, to employ the same means of elevation for 
Qbsamggfions of temperature, pressure, height of cloud-stiata, &c. 


. s “Anemometer Observations on Kite- Wise 
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i The height of the place of observation is 500 feft above sea- 
evel. 

Of course it is not intended at this early stage to attempt to draw 
any but the most temporary conclusions from such sparse data. 
There is no doubt that if observations could be taken every hour 
a distinct diurnal variation in the difference between the velocitgat 
two given heights would be obse: ved, the velocity at the greater 
altitude probably tending towards a minimum about the same time 
that the velocity at the earth’s su face reached its maximum. This 
would, however, only be found to be the case when the heights 
„were about 1000 feet or more. Apart fiom actual determination 
by help of the instruments, however, the existence of such a 
diuinal variation has been several times forcibly brought to my 
notice by the fact that while during the middle of the day the 
kite frequently flies with great difficulty owing to the presence 
of vertical ascending and descending currents ; towards evening, 
when the wind at the surface has often died away altogether, the- 
kite flies at a higher altitude and pulls harder and steadier than 
it did during the day. This has so often occurred that Í have 
ceased noting it as anything extraordinary. I may observe that 
such a condition is precisely what one would expect if the theory 
of the diurnal variation in the velocity of the surface wind 
given by Dr. Koppen in the Zeitschrift der Oesterreichschen 
Gesellschaft fur Metcorologie for 1879, be accepted. According 
to this theory the expansion of the lower strata by solar action 
during the day, causes an intermixture of the air (/1/7 austausch) 
to take place between the uppe: and lower layers, by which the 
velocity of the lower layers is increased by the greater velocity 
which the descending air brings with it fiom above, while the 
upper layers have their velocity decreased by the smaller velocity 
with which the ascending lowe: air 1etarded by the asperities of 
the eaith’s surface, is endowed. Thus while the mean velocity 
of the atmosphere might remain about the same, the differences 
between the velocities above and below should undeigo a diurnal 
period, thesminimum difference occuring somewhat after mid- 
day. I was glad to see the other day that some observations on 
the velocity of the wind at some lofty observatory (I think Pike’s 
Peak) showed that the diurnal period in the wind velocity at 
8000 or 9000 feet, in exact opposition to what occurs at the 
earth’s surface, exhibited a mesmzmun about midday. 

Another feature that has been brought out by observing the 
flight of my kites, which frequently fly at heights of fiom 1300 
to 1500 feet above the sea and thus enter the clouds, is the 
existence of a courant ascendant under cumulus and cumulo- 
stratus clouds. 
up until the sting is at an angle of 60° or more ; but ın propor- 
tion as it rises, so its pull becomes weak ; the hite 1n fact les on 
its face, and thus losing neatly all the horizontal component, the 
curvature of the string Increases very much, and if an instrument 
is attached to it, it 15 sure to come down. After such a cloud 
has passed I have frequently noticed the apparent existence of a 
downward current which causes the kite to descend and at the 
same time inciease its pull by the pressure being exerted more 
against a vértical surface. 

Regarding the observations themselves, I am not aware that 
any similar ones have previously been made, except by Mr. 
Stevenson of Scotland. His plan was to fix anemometeis to a 
pole so feet high or place them at different heights up a moun- 
tain. In the latter case it is not ceitain that the velocities 
represent what would occur in the free atmosphere at the same 
level. In the former, one 1s limited to poles of moderate height, 
and I do not at present see that anytlung else can compete with 
a kite-wire for greater heights ; balloons, taptive o1 otherwise, 
being of course out of the question where wind is concerned. 
Mr. Stevenson seems finally to have adopted a very simple 
formula for the increase of the velocity with the height, viz. that 
it is exactly propoitional, or Fo F7 That though this might 

e 
be true up to 50 feet it 1s ceitainly not true for greater heights 
I showed pretty conclusively in NATURE for March 29, 1883 
(p 506), where a discus-ion of Dr. Vettin’s cloud observations 
favoured the formula z = (4y throuzh a range of moe than 
20,000 feet. 

Though I do not wish to try and determine any formula at 
this preliminary stage, 1t may be interesting to note the exponent 

7 This seems also to be the case on Ben Nevi ardıng 
Buchan says, ‘In each of the months the Maximam, velocity 15 ke de 
night, and the minimum during the day, being thus the reverse of what occurs 
at low levels and on plains" (vide Jonrsal of the Scottish Meteorglogical 

; 3rd series, No. 1, p 17 n 
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yielded by the observations I have made, when grouped togethe? 
roughly according to altitude. The results me :— 


Approximate 
No. of Mean upper Mfanlower Mean upper Mean lower value of 
obs. height height velocity velocity nent in 
formula 
e 6 .. 249 93 1630 Il45 e d 
8 .. 412 173 1751 1474 . $ 
4 e 634 324 1987 1902 .. hy 


‘Phus, while the velocit invariably increases as we ascend, the 
rate rapidly diminishes after the first 200 or 300 feet. It must, 
however, be remembered that the place of observation is itself 
500 feet above sea-level, and though this would probably not 
affect the results near the surface, the air above 200 feet must be 
moving with very nearly the same velocity as ıt would have at 
its real elevation above a sea-level surface. Adding therefore 
the 500 feet to both heights in the case of the two last groups, we 
get, for the value of x, 4 and 4 instead of 4 and y. These two 
values are probably nearer the truth than those in the table, and 
hover 10und the mean value }, which I have already stated was 
found to hold for Vettin’s cloud velocities up to 25,000 feet. In 
any case it is plain that Mr. Stevenson’s formula cannot be taken 
to hold beyond his 50-foot pole. i 

Further observations will I trust, give a trustworthy basis for 
determining the variations in the velocity-increment correspond- 
ing to the direction and absolute velocity of the wind as well as 
those corresponding to season, humidity, temperature, and pres- 
sure. To thoroughly investigate the velocity-increment under 
all such conditions, and thus to afford data to the physicist who 
desires to construct the hitheito unwritten science of aero- 
dynamics, will be one of the objects of my experiments during 
the coming year. 


P.S. October 22.—Since the foregoing observations were 
made I have succeeded in getting readings with the anemometers 
at heights of over 1100 feet above the ground, or 160g feet above 
sea-level. 


THE CLASSIFICATION AND AFFINITIES OF 
DINOSAURIAN REPTILES? 


IN this paper the author presented briefly the results of a study 

of Dinosaurian reptiles on which he ad been engaged for 
several years. The complete results will be published ın a series 
of monographs now in preparation. The material on which 
the investigation is mainly based consists of the remains of 
several hundred individuals of this group collected in the Rocky 
Mountains by the autbor, and now preserved in the museum of 
Yale College. Other important Ameiican specimens have been 
examined by the author, who has also studied with care the 
more important specimens of this group in the museums of 
bd The investigation is not yet completed, but the results 
already attained seem to be of sufficient interest to present to 
the Association at this time. 

In previous publications on this subject the author had ex- 
pressed the opinion that the D:nosauria should be regarded, 
not as an order, but as a sub-class, and his later researches con- 
firm this view, The great number of subordinate divisions in 
the group, and the remarkable diversity among those alread 
discovered, indicate that many new forms will yet be foun 
Among those already known there 1s a much greater difference 
insize and structure than in any other sub-class of vertebrates, 
with the exception of the placental mammals. Compared with 
the Marsupials, living and extinct, the Din.savria show an 
equal diversity of structure and size. 

According to present evidence, the Dmosaurs were confined 
entirely to the Mesozoic Age. They were abundant in the 
Jurassic, and continued in diminishing numbers to the end of 
the Cretaceous period, when they became extigct. The great 
variety of forms that flourished in the Triassic renders it more 
than probable that some membeis of the group existed in the 
Permian period, and their remains may be brought to light at 
any time. The Triassic Dinosaurs, although very numerous, 
are knqwn to-day mainly from footprints and entary osseous 
remains; hence, many of the forms described cannot at present 
be referred to their appropriate divisions in the group. From 
the Jurassic, however, during which period Dinosaunan reptiles 
reached their zenith in size and numbers, representatives of no 
less gian four well-marked orders are now so well known that 
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different families and genera can be very accurately detgemined, 
and almost the entire osseous structure of typigal examples, at 
least, can be made out vith certainty. Comparatively little is 
yet known of Cretaceous Dfnosaurs, ed many have been 
desciibed from incomplete specimefis. these appear to 
have been of large size, but much inferior in this respect to 
the gigantic forms of the previous period. The remain® best 
preserved show that, before extinction, some members of the 
group became quite highly ised. . 
Regarding the Dinosaurs«s a sub-class of the REPTILIA$ the 
forms best known at present may be classified as follows:— | 


Sun-CLass DINOSAURÍA.— Premaxillary bones separate ; 
uppe: and lower temporal aithes; rafni of lower jaw unite in 
front by cartilage only; no teeth pn palate Newmal arches of 
vertebrz united to centra by suture; sacral vertebrze co-ossified. 
Cervical and thoracic ribs double-heaged. Ilium prolonged in 
front of acetabulum ; acetabulum}formed ın part by pubis ; ischua 
meet distally on median line. Fore and hind limbs present, the 
latte: ambulatory and larger than those in fiont ; head mer 
at 1ight angles to condyles; tibia with procnemial*crest ; Abula 
completee First row of tarsals composed of astragalus and dal- 
caneum only, which together form the upper portion of ankle 
joint. 

{L} Order "SauROPODA (LizaRD-FooT).—Herbivorous. Pre- 
maxillary bones with teeth. Large antorbitalopening. Anterior 
nares at apex of skull. Post-occipital bones. Anterior vertebrae 
eT ; cervical ribs co-ossified with vertebree ; pre-sacral 

ertebre hollow ; each sacral vertebra supports its own trans- 
verse process. Fore and bind limbs neayy equal; limb bones 
solid. Feet planti e, ungulate; five digits in manus and 
es ; second row of carpal and tarsal bones unossified. Sternal 
nes parial. Pubes projecting in front, and united distally by 
cartilage ; no post-pubis. 

(1) Family 4Vantosanride.—A pituitary canal. Ischia directed 
downward, with expanded extremities meeting on median line. 
Sacrum hollow. Anterior caudals with lateral cavities. Geneia : 
Atlantosaurus, Apatosaurus, Brontosaurus. 


(2) Family Diplodocide.—Dentition weak. Brain inclined 


backward. Large pituitary fossa. Two antorbital openings. 
Ischia with straight shaft, not expanded distally, directed down- 
ward and backward, with ends meeting on median line. Caudals 
deeply excavated below. Chevrons with both anterior and 
posterior branches. Genus: Diplodocus. 


(3) Family Morosaxride.—Small pituitary fossa. — Ischia 
slender, with twisted shaft, directed backward, and sides 
meeting on median line. Anterior caudals solid. Sacral 
vertebree solid. Genus: Morosaurus. European forms of this 
order: Bothnospondylus; Ceteosaurus, Eucamerotus, Ormi- 
thopsis, Pelorosaurus. . 


(IL) Order STEGOSAURIA (PLATES LiZARD).—Herbivorous. 


Feet plantigrade, ate ; five digits in manus and pes ; second 
row of carpals unossified. Pubes projecting free in front ; post- 
ubis present. Fore limbs small; locomotion mainly on hind 


imbs. Cervical ribs free, — Vertebre and limb bones solid. 
Osseous dermal armour. 

(1) Family Stegosauride.—Vertebree bi-concave., Neural canal 
1n sacrum expanded into large chamber ; ischia directed back- 
ward, with sides meeting on median line. Astragalus co-ossified 
with tibia; metapodi very short. Genera: Stegosaurus 
(Hypshbophus), Diracodon ; and 1n Europe, Omosaurus (Owen). 

2. Family Scclidosaurida.—Astragalus not co-ossified with 
tibia; metatarsals elongated; four functional digits in pes. 
Known forms all European, Genera: Scelidosaurus, Acantho- 
pholis, Crateomus, Hyleeosaurus, Polacantbus. 


(III.) Order ORNITHOPODA (BrRD-FOoT).— Herbivorous. 
Feet digitigrade, five functional digits in manus and three in 


pes. Pubes projecting free in front; post-pubis present. 
Veitebrz solid. Cervical nbs free. Fore limbs small; limb 
bones hollow. Premaxillaries edentulous in front. A pre- 


mandibular bone. . . 
(1) Family Camptonotide.—Clavicles wanting ; post-pubis com- 
lete. Geneia : Camptonotus, Laosaurus, Nanosaurus; and in 
urope, Hypsilophodon. 
(2) Family Jguaxodontide.—Post-pubis incomplete. 
maxilaries edentulous. Known forms all European. 
Iguanodon, Vectisaurus. 


Pre- 
Geneia : 
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9 Ramily Hadrosauride.—Teeth in several rows, forming 
with use a tesselated grinding surface. Anterior vertebrae opis- 
thoceelian, Genera: Hadiosaurus (Digonius ?), Agathaumas, 
Cionodon. e. è 


(£V.) Order THEROPODA (BEAsT-FOOT).—Cainivoious. Pre- 
maxijary bones with teeth. Anterior nares at end of skull. 
Large antorbital opening. Vertebrse more or less hollow. Feet 

tigiade; digits with piebengle claws. Pubes projecting 
d&ypward, with distal ends co-ossified. 

(1) Family Megalosauride.—Anterior vertebræ convexo-con- 
cave; remaining vertebree bi-concave. Pubes slender. Astra- 
galus with ascending piocgss. Genera: Megalosaurus (Porkilo- 

leton), Allosaumua Coelosauru$ Cieosamus, Drvptosauius 
fLælops. . 

(2) Family Zabrosauride.—Lower jaws edentulous in front. 
Cervical and dorsal verteBise convexo-concave. Pubes slender, 
with anterior margins united. Astragalus with ascending pro- 
Geste fens : Labrosaurus. 


(3b Family Zanclodontide. —Veitebre bi-concave. Pubes 
bxoad elongate plates, with anterior margins united. Astragalus 
without ascending process. Five digits in manus and pes. 
Geneia : Zanclodon (?), Teratosaurus. 


(4) Family Amphtsaurnde.—Vertebre Si-cgneave. Pubes 
rod-like. Five digits in manus, and three in pes. Genera: 
Amphisaurus (Megadactylus ?), Bathygnathus (?), Clepsysaurus, 
Paleeosaurus, Thecodontosaurus. 


(a) Sub-order CcLumIA.—(5) Family Celuride.—Vertebie 
and bones of skeleton pneumatic. Antenor cervicals gonvexo- 
concave; remai vertebree bi-concave. Cervical ribs co- 
ossified with vertebre. Metatarsals very long and slender. 
Genus: Cœlurus, 


(4) Sub-order COMPSOGNATHA.—(6) Family Compsognathi- 
dæ.—Cervical vertebræ convexo-concave ; remaining vertebræ 
bi-concave. Three functional digits in manus and pes. Ischia 
with long symphisis on median line. Genus: Compsognathus. 


(c) Sub-order CERASTOSAURIA.—(7) Family Ceretosauride. 
— Horn on skull. Cervical vertebige —plano-concave; re- 
mai verlebre bi-concave. Pubes slender. Pelvic bones 
co-ossified. Osseons deimal plates. Astragalus with ascending 
process. Metatarsals co-ossified. Genus: Ceratosaurus. 


The four orders defined above, which the author first esta- 
blished for the reception of the American Jurassic Dinosaurs, 
appear to be all natural groups, well marked in general fiom 
each other. The European Dinosaurs from deposits of cor- 
responding age fall readily into the same divisions, and, in some 
cases, admuably supplement the series indicated by the American 
forms, The more impoitant remains fiom other formations in 
this country and in Europe, so far as their chaacters have been 
made*out, may likewise be referred with certainty to the same 
orders. * . 

The three orders of heibivorous Dinosaurs, although widely 
different in their typical forms, show indications of approxima- 
tion in some of theit abenant genera. The Sauropoda for 
example, with Ad/antosaurus and Brontosaurus, of gigantic 
size, for their most characteristic member, have in Morosaurus 
a branch leading towards the Stegosauria. The latter order, 
likewise, ùlthough its type genus represents in many respects the 
most strongly marked division of the Dinosaurs, has in Sce/tdo- 
sanrus a form with some features pointing strongly toward the 
Ornithopoda. 

The carnivorous Dinosauria now best known may all be 

laced at present in a singleeorder, and this is widely separated 
fom those that include the herbivorous forms, The three sub- 
orders here defined include very aberrant forms, which show 
many points of resemblance ie Mesozoic birda: Among the 
more fragmentary 1emains belonging to order, this 1esem- 
blance appears to be carried much farther. 

The Amphisturide and the Zanclodontida, the most general- 
ised families of the Dinosauria, are known only from the Tuas. 
The typical genera, however, of all the order» and sub-orders, 
are Jurassic fSrms, and on these especially the present classifica- 
tion is based. The Hadrosauride are the only family confined 
to the Cretaceous. Above this formation there appears to be at 
present no satisfactory evidence of any Dinosauria. ] 

The pecuhar orders Ha/lopoda and Aetosauria include carni- 
vorous reptiles which are allied to the Dixosauria, but they differ 
from that group in some of its most characteristic features. In 

e. 


oth Aetosaurus and Hallopus the calcaneum is much produced 
backwards. In the former genus the entire limbs are ciocodilifn, 
and this 1s also true of the dermal covering. In both of these 
genera theie are but two sacral vertebiee,*but this may be the 
case in tiue Dinosaurs, especially from the Trias. Future dis- 
coveries will probably biing to hght intermediate forms between 
these orders and the typical Dinosaurs. The Crocodilia have 
some some strong affinities with the Dinosauria, especially with 
those of the order Sauropoda, The extinct genus Belodon of the 
Triassic, for example, resembles Diplodocus, paiticularly inthe 
large antorbital vacuities of the skull, the posterior position of 
the exteinal nasal aperture, as well as in other features The 
Rhynchocephala, represented by the genus Hatteria, have several 
important characters in common with the Divosauria, and, as 
the former is evidently an ancient type, it is probable that a 1eal 
affinity may exist between these two groups. : 

That birds are closely related to Dinosaurs there 1s no longer 
any question. In addition to the various characters which these 
groups have been known to share with each othei, two more 
may be added in consequence of discoveries made during the 
past year. The genus Ceralosaurus, a carnivoious Dinosaur 

m the Jurassic of the Rocky Mountains, recently described by 
the author, has the pelvic bones co-ossified, as m all known 
birds, living and extinct, except puni, tes The same rep- 
tile, moreover, has the metatarsal bones firmly united, as in all 
adult birds, with possibly the single exception of Archaopleryx, 
while all the known 2zsosanr:a, except Ceratosaurus, have both 
the pelvic and the metatarsal bones separate. The exception in 
each case biings birds and reptiles near together at this point, 
and their close affinity is now a matter of denn aT 





THE DANISH EXPEDITION IN GREENLAND 


WE have on previous occasions referred to the Expedition 

undgr Lieuts, Holm and Garde, which has for more than 
a year been engaged in exploring the east coast of Greenland, 
and we are now able to supplement this with an interesting 
report from Lieut. Holm, written in the spring, from the winter 
quarters of the Expedition, and received some time ago by 
sailing-vessel at Copenhagen. 

The place where the Expedition wintered is called Namor- 
talik, and lies on the east coast, about fifty miles, as the crow 
flies, from Cape Farewell It is also called Bjorneorten (the 
*'bear-haunt"), from the many bears in the neighbourhood. 
After an excursion las two months and a half during the 
summer of 1883, the Expedition ieturned in September to 
Namoitalik, but the huts for wintering not being finished, they 
started for a week's futher excursion to the Fredriksdalsfjord, 
between Namortalik and Cape Farewell. 

It was not until the end of October that the Expedition could 
begin their regular scientific observations at the station, but after 
that date they were continued withont interruption through the 
winter, As, however, the chief object of the Expedition was to ex- 

lore the east coast in boats, the scientific observations have not 
n so rich as those, for instance, of the Danish Inteinational Ex- 
ition at Godthaab in 1882-83 (NATURE, vol. xxix. p. 337) ; 
ut every effort was made to adhere as strictly as possible to 
the programme of the International Polar Commission. The 
meteorological observations were made every third hour from 
8 p.m. to 8 a.m., and the magnetic observations every hour ex- 
cept at 3 and 4 a.m. On the 1st and 5th of every month the 
magnetic instruments were read every fifth minute during eight 
hours and every twentieth second during one honr. 

With reference to the climatological conditions of the east 
coast, we learn that the winter 1s veiy raw and severe, although 
it cannot be said to be of excessive duration, The pleasant, 
calm, frosty weather which is experienced in North Greenland 
seldom prevails on the east coast, but in its stead there are fre- 
quent and sufiden changes and violent storms ; there being, for 
instance, one day 20° C. of frost, and the next several degrees 
of heat, while heavy rains and snows alternate. In consequence 
of these sudden changes it 1s impossible in East Greenland to 
employ the mode of locomotion so valuable in other parts, 
viz. the dog-sledge. The only means of conveyande here is 
by boat. Eo theiefore, the sea is frozen over for a time, 
the inhabitants remain where they are, and wait oed until 
a higher temperature removes the obstacle. he ice never 
becomes firm enough to bear a man and sledge. 

Up to January last the temperature had not fallen low€r than 
15°°5 C.—about Christmas—the glass generally standing between 
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4^ and ?, and even on some days not lower than zero (= 32" F.). 
This was pastticuluily the case whilst the north-east ** Fohn” 
wind prevailed, to which East Greenland 1s indebted for its 
compaiatively mild wénters; but there are places where the 
1ce lies firm throughout the winter. On December 5, during a 
* Fohn" wind, the thermometer rose to + 10°C. After the 
beginning of the new year, however, the cold became more 
severe, and the ‘‘Fohn” winds less frequent. 

Towards the end of January and in February the thermometer 
sometimes registered 20° C. of frost, and on March 9 it fell to 
— 21?'5, the lowest temperatuie registered dwing the winter. 

Some interesting particulars are also given of the almost un- 
known dishict in which the Expedition wintered. The station 
Namontalik is described as situated on an island, and as having 
a population of 250 souls, The island, which bears the same 
name, is surrounded by several others, which, lymg futher out 
to sea, are visited during the spring by the natives, who catch 
seals and eider-ducks there. To the north the scenery of Green- 
land is seen in all its grandeur and beauty ; wild mountains with 
lofty cones rising above the clouds. These are on the beautiful 
‘but almost unapproachable island of Sermerok. If the mr be 
clear, and the weather calm and sunny, the little island lies so 
peacefully in the ocean that one feels tempted to climb the loft 
mountains ; but when the storm hovers around the peaks, half 
hidden in drifting clouds, and the Polar Sea is a-mass of foam, 
the giant forms of the mountains deter even the boldest. The 
mainland 1s rugged, like the island just mentioned ; in fact, the 
whole southern portion of Greenland is a region of wild moun- 
tains, furrowed by tremendous 1avines, and rising to a height of 
nearly 8000 feet, from which enormous glaciers descend to the 
sea. The landscape produces by its wildness and desolation 
very striking 1mpressions. 

There are thnty little tnrf-covered houses at Namoitalik, 
including a bakery and a brewery. The so-called ‘‘ Royal 
Commerce of Greenland,” a Danish Company, has also a depot 
here. There 1s, besides, a Lutheran mission, a chuwch, and a 
school attended by half-caste Greenlanders. 

The Expedition has erected two observatories on the rocks, 
about 1000 feet from the dwelling-houses, but connected by 
telephone. 

Close to Namortalik is the Tasermint Fjord, some fifty miles 
in length, one of the loveliest in South Greenland. On its 
shores the vegetation is very luxuriant in summer, and the heat 
and mosquitoes are so troublesome that one could imagine 
one’s self in the tropics. This fjord is of great importance to 
the Namortalik people, as its shores provide them with fuel, its 
streams and waters with salmon, seals, and herrings, and its 
mountain-slopes with ptarmigans, Polar hares, and foxes. 

. When the summer commenced, the Expedition intended to 
leave their quarters, and continue the exploration of the east 
coast; but there is at present no news of their achievements 
this summer. The progamme is, however, to explore the east 
coast by sea and land as far north as possible, and to get into 
communication with the natives whenever opportunity offers, 
in which latter attempt nearly all previous Expeditions have 
been disappointed. 

At the beginning of this winter one half of the Expedition 
was to return to Namortalik, while the second endeavoured to 
spend the winter as far north as possible. The Expedition will 
leave Greenland in the autumn of next year. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


Journal of Botany, August to November.—The most import- 
ant article in the recent numbeis of this magazine is Mr. Charles 
Bailey’s paper on the structure, &c., of Maras graminea, Delile, 
var. Dele, Magnus, illustrated with four plates and many 
woodcuts. This interesting addition to the Britssh flora—frst 
found in 1883 in a canal in Lancashire—is a native of waimer 
climates, not being indigenous anywhere in Europe, and has 
probably been introduced with Egyptian cotton. Mr. Bailey 
gives an exhaustive account of the morphology of its various 
organs, and especially of its mode of fertilisation. The Maas 
belongs to a class of plants that may be called *'piotozoophi- 
lous," the pollen being carried to the stigma by aquatic animals 
of low organisation, m this instance the currents caused by 
the rotating cilia of species of Vorticellidee —Most of the other 
artcle$ in these numbers are of more limited interest, being 


topographical papers on the flowering plants or cryptogams of 


e 
particular districts, or descriptions of new or little-known gpecies. 
—Additional instalments are also grven of Mr. J. GBaker’s 
synopsis of the genus Selaginella, which is still pficompleted, the 
species now described afnounting to 180. , 


Nuevo Giornale Botantco Ztaliand, July to October.—The 
greate: part of the space in the July number of this magazine 
18 occupied by descriptive papeis. The paper of most geval 
interest is that by A. Piccone, on the alge of the Red Sea. 
He shows that the algal flora of this sea shows much closer 
affinities to that of the Tadias Ocean than of the Mediterranfan. 
It is characterised by the small number of diatoms and of green 

generally, by the entne fbsence of Laminanieze, and, above 
all, by its extraordinary iichness in species of Sargassum, meny 
of them endemic.—In the October number fie a synopsis of the 
flora of- Sicily, and a list of the ‘*pionubi” or insect-fertiliseis 
of flowering plants in Calabria and Piedmont; also a note by 
R. Pirotta, showing, from an examinafYon of the oospores, the 
identity of Cystopus capparidis, parasitic on the caper, with 
Cystopus candidus, the common parasite of cruciferous plaga. » 
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Linnean Society, November 6 —Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., 
President, in the chair.—A letter was read mtimating that their 
late President, Mr. G. Bentham, had bequeathed in his will a 
le&acy of 1009. to the Society.— A notice of invitation for the 
Fellows to attend the centenary (Decemie: 4) of the Royal 
Bohemidn Society of Natural History in Prague was also read 
from the chair.—Mi. W. T. Thiselton Dyer exhibited the fol- 
lowing plants and their products '—(1) Vaccinium atctostaphylus, 
from which the Trebizonde tea (‘‘ Thédu-Bu-Dagh”) is pre- 

ared at Amassia and Tokat. The tea has a pleasant odour, 

ut a somewhat haish taste when drunk. (2) dera Thun- 
bergiana, specimens of this Corean plant and of the cloth made 
fiom it. (3) Pachyrhysa sinensis, with the native name of ‘‘ Ko- 
poo,” a leguminous plant from the fibres of which the yellow 
and moie expensive summer cloth is made.—Mr. Thos. insty 
showed and made remarks on a specimen of Kwa actiminata,— 
Mr. R. A. Rolfe afterwaids exhibited examples of British oak-galls 
produced by Cynipidean insects of the genus Meuroterus. These 
were the silk-button gall formed by N. numismatis, the globose 
gall roduced by AV, ostreus, the smooth-spangle gall formed by 

. fumipensnis, the scarce-spangle gall formed by N. /evitescu- 
ius, and the common spangle gall produced by A. lenticularis, 
as also a purple variety of the latter gall. He stated that the 
plan and details of the galls depend on the nature of the 
irritating fluid deposited by the insect; but on the other hand 
the different species of oak seem to have an influence in deter- 
mining certain variations ag to colour, and, it may be, general 
giowth, of the galls.—Mr. Geo. Broek read a paper on the 
development of the Five-beaided Rockling (Motella mustela) m 
which the ors points weie enunciated :—(1) Whereas there 
is only one large oil globule in the normal egg of Afodel/a, some- 
times this 1s subdivided mto fiom two to eight or even more ; 
but in these cases tMere is always an abnormal development 
which often results in the death of the embryo. Ig those that 
suivive, the small oil globules always coalesce to form «ne lage 
one before the embryo hatches. (2) In the further development 
of the newly-hatched embiyo there is a cranial flexure produced 
which is analogous to that so chaiacteristic of Elasmobianchs. 
This is cau by the rapid development of the doisal portion 
of the head, while the vential pgrtion remains comparatively 

uiescent. Later, the ventral portion. plays its part, and, with 
the development of the jaws the brain is pushed back to its 
normal position. (3) As in other pelagic Teleostean eggs, there 
is no cuculation observable either in the embryo or in the 
vitellus up to the time of hatching, nor indeed for some days 
afterwards. (4) In Afove//a the anal gut does not open on the 
vential surface for at least a week after hatching. Ryder has 
shown the same to be the case with the cod-fish, so that the 
young Gedrde would not appear to be in a positiom to take solid 
food at nearly so early a period in their existence asis usual with 
Teleosteans. Mr. Brook also called attention to the influence of 
temperature on the 1ate of development of pelagic eggs, and sug- 
gested that, until we know the temperature at which the various 
observations are made on these forms, no true comparison can 
be established.— The next communication was on a collection of 
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plants made in Timor Laut by Henry O$ Forbes. Therein a 
short d'ount is given of the nature of the islands and of the 
general character of the vegetation, after which comes a 
technical hst of &bout eighty plants. —Pkof. Oliver adds a note 
that, “ This collectidh, so far as if goes, is made up in great 
part of the more widely diffused species of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The most interesting plants appear to be: one in fruit 
only; refened to the meliaceous genus Owens, probably O. 
cerasifera, Muell., of Queenslapd ; a fine Mucuna, of the sec- 
tæn Stigolobium ; a Searbrea, an maliaceous genus hitherto 
only received from New Caledonif, and a fruit of possibly a 
Strombosia. Mr. Forbes himself ıs inclined to regard the Timor 
Laut flora and fauna as having*affinities with the Moluccan 
(Agboina) region.—A paper by TH. Potts was read, containing 
notes on some New Zealand birds. This consisted chiefly of fiel 

observations on the habits of the quail hawk, harrier, owl, kaka, 
kea, long-tailed cuckoo, kingfisher, and native wren.—There 
followed a note on tMe reproduction of the hetercecismal 
Uredines by Charles B. Plowright. Therein the author affims 
thatyaghen the reproduction of these fungi takes place without 
the ipterventjon of Ascidiospores, the resulting cup Sai are 
fag more abundant than in the case when they arise, from the 
He eia dr upon the host plant of the Ascidiospores, this 
inference being supported by various detailed observations of the 
author. - e 


Zoological Society, November 4.—Piof. W. H. Flower, 
F.R S., Piesident, in the chair.—Mr. Sclater exhibited and 
made remarks on the skin of a Woolly Cheetah (Zelis Jameq), 
obtained at Beaufort West, South Afnrca, sent to him by the 
Rev. G. H. R. Fiskp C. M.Z.S.—The Secretary exhilyted, on 
behalf of Major W. Biydon, B.S.C., C.M.Z.S., an eeg of 
Blyth’s Tragopon ; and on behalf of Mr. J. C. Parr, F.Z.S., a 
specimen of the chick of the Vulturine Guinea-fowl (JVumida 
vulturina) hatched in Lancashire.— The Rev. H. H Sclater, 
F.Z.S., exhibited a specimen of the Baired Warbler (Sy/via 
nisoria) obtained on the Yorkshiie coast.—Mr H. E. Dresser, 
F.Z.S., exhibited specimens of the Barred Warbler (Sy/via 
nisoria) and of the Icterine Warbler (yo/ais icterina), killed in 
Norfolk.—Mr 'W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.S., exhibited a specimen 
of the File-fish (Balistes capriscus), which had been recently 
caught off Folkestone.—Mr. F. E. Beddard, F.Z.S., read a 
paper on the anatomy of a gigantic Emthwoim, Microcheta 
rappit, and pointed out its systematic position. For this very 
interesting specimen the author was indebted to the Rev. G. H. 
R. Fisk, C.M Z.S., of Cape Town.—Mr. A. G. Butler, F.Z S., 

ave an account of a collection of Lepidoptera made by Major 
F W. Yerbury at or near Aden. The author looked upon this 
collection as one of the gieatest interest, since it not only con- 
tained a fine series of the beautiful species of Teracolus recently 
described by Col. Swinhoe, but also many remarkable inter- 
grades between certain long-established species, tending to prove 
either that hybrids between allied species are fertile, or that in 
Aden a condition of thirffs still exist which in Asia proper and 
in Africa has long away.—A communication was read 
from Lieut.-Col. C. Swinhoe, F.Z.S., containing an account of 
the Lepidopteia collected by him at Kurrachee between the 
years 1878 and 1880 —A communication, was read from Mr. 
Thomas H. Potts, of Ohinitala, New and, in which he 
described secase of hybiidism between two species of Fly- 
catchers of the genus Rhipidura. 


Mathematical Society, November 13.—Prof. Henrici, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Prof. Karl Pearson was 
elected a member of the Society.—The Chairman in very feeling 
terms referred to the losses the Society and he himself personally 
had sustamed by the deaths of Prof. Rowe, a member of the 
Council, and of Prof. Townsend, F.R.S., during the recess. 
After a slight pause, he presented the De Morgan Medal to Prof. 
Cayley.—The Treasmer’s aeport, showing that the financial posi- 
tion of the Society was most satisfactory, and the Secretary’s report 
having been read, the meeting balloted for and duly elected the 
following gentlemen to constitute the Council for the present 
session :—Pre ident : Í W. L. Glaisher, F.R.S. ; Vice-Presi- 
dents: Dr. ennei, F.R.S., Piof. Sylvester, F.R.S., J. J. 
Walker, F.R S ; Treasurer: A. B. Kempe, F.R.S. ; Secre- 
taries: M. Jenkins, R. Tucker; other members: Prof. Cayley, 
F.R.S., Sir J. Cockle, F.R.S., E. B. Elliott, Prof. Greenhill, 
J. Hammond, H. Hart, Dr. Hust, F.R.S., S. Roberts, F.R.S., 
and R. F. Scott.—Mr. Tucker then read abstracts of the fol- 
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lowing papers:—On the theory of screws in ellptic® space 
“supplementary note), and on the teory of matwices, by A. 
Buchheim ; on sphero-cyclides, by H. . Jeffery, F.R.S. ; 
results from a theory of transformation qf elliptic functions, by 
J. Griffiths ; on the limits of multiple integrals, by H. MacColl ; 
on the motion of a viscous fluid contamed in a spherical vessel, 
by Prof. H. Lamb, F.R.S, ; on certain conics connected with 
a plane unicursal quartic, by R. A. Roberts ; note on elliptic 
functions, on an int transfoimation and a theorem m plane 
conics, by Asutosh Mukhopüdhy&y. He then stated that, he 
had found that the six Simson-lines puedo. to the angular 
points of the pedal and medial triangles of a given triangle with 
reference to the medial and pedal triangles respectively, the 
circum-circle being in this case the nine-pornt circle, co-inteisect 
in a point which lies on the axis connecting the circum-centre 
and the Symmedian-point, midway between the circum-centre 
and the ortho-centre of the pedal triangle, and is also the centre 
of Mr. H M. Taylors circle — The President (Prof. Henrici 
talang the chair) brought the meeting to a close by reading a 
paper on certain systems of g-series in elliptic functions, in 
which the exponents in the numeratois and denominators are 
connected by recurring relations. 


Geological Society, November 5.—Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.— The Secretary announced the 
ift to the Society of a water-colour picture of the hot springs of 
Garters River, Wyoming Territory, U.S.—The following 
communications were read :—On a new deposit of Pliocene 
at St Erth, fifteen miles east of the Land’s End, Cornwall, by 
S. V. Wood, F.G S The deposit in question, about five miles 
noith-east of Penzance, consisted of a tenacious blue clay with 
shells, resting on sand, and passing upwards into a yellow un- 
fossiluferous clay, overlain unconfoimably by the earth with 
angular fiagments, under which were buried the ancient beaches 
of the British Channel Of over forty species of Mollusca 
obtained by the author some appeared to be wholly new, otheis 
characteristic species of the Red Crag, some not known alive, 
some still living. Most lias of all, sıx species of Nassa 
weie, all but one (A. granulata, Sow., or granifera, Dujaidin), 
unknown from any formation of Northern Europe, and occuring, 
living or fossil, only 1n the southern half of Europe. Of these 
Nassa mutabilis, Linné, lived ın the Mediterranean, but other- 
wise not north of Cadiz, while two others were new species of 
this sonthern mutabilis group. In the opinion of the author the 
bed was Pliocene, and newer 1ather than older, coeval with the 
Red Crag, but having more affinities with the Pliocene of Italy 
than with that of the North Sea region, a fact which seemed 
to indicate that during its deposition the only communication 
between the Atlantic and the North Sea was round the coast of 
Britain, a passage unavailable to the- Italian group of Nassa on 
account of the refigeration of its 9° of latitude. The bed was 
the deposit of a strait connecting the present St. Ives Bay with 
Mount's Bay, and detaching the high ground of the Land’s End 
district fiom the 1est of Britain. The shell-bearing part of the 
clay was 98 feet above mean-tide mark in Hayle Estuary. Dr. 
Gwyn Jeffreys, in a discussion on the paper, recognised among the 
fossils of the St. Erth deposit forty-four or forty-five species, eleven 
or twelve recent, thirty-three or thirty-four extinct. A bed near 
Antibes, in the south of France, seemed to resemble the St. 
Erth deposit, and the Mollusca of the two should be ciitically 
compared.—On the Cretaceous beds at Black Ven, near Lyme 
Regis, with some supplementary remarks on the Blackdown 
be, by the Rev. W. Downes, F.G.S. The cliff section mea- 
sured 300 feet m height, the Lias occupymg 200 feet and the 
Cretaceous beds roo feet, of which the lower 25 feet were a 
black loamy clay, and the upper 75 feet yellowish-brown non- 
calcareous sands. From one point in the clay the author ob- 
tained a few fossils, the most abundant bemg Zima parallela, 
and 5o feet above that point was a small patch of fiagmentary 
silicified fo-silg. In the author's opinion the fauna of the sands 
approached the Blackdown fauna, and from all the evidence he 
had found, concluded that the conditions of deposition rendered 
1t 1mpossible to recognise in the Cretaceous beds of the West 
of England the subdivisions of Gault and Upper Greensand 
so well marked to the eastward.—On some recent discqveries in 
the submeiged Forest of Torbay, by D. Pigeon, F.G.S. The 
submerged forest rested on clay, the soil m which the forest 
w, which, again, rested on Tnas, a breccia of Devonian 
iagments intervening in places. During the gales of 1883-84, 
two aggregations of rolled trap pebbles were found, these pebbles 
having probably served as smelting-heaiths. In their neighbour- 
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hood were discovered an ingot of copper, some tin slag, a piece of 

ats, flint implements, &c., together with remains of piles driven 
into the ground—traces of human work belonging, apparently, 
to the Bronze Age. Tae author thought it the more probable 


* view that the clay bed was deposited ın a shallow marsh of land- 


water kept back by the sea-beach, then some hundreds of feet 
fureher to seaward, and that the forest, which consisted chiefly of 
willows, grew on the marsh. 
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Mathematical Society, November 14.—Dr. Thomas Muir, 
E.R S.E., President, in the chair.—Mr. John S. Mackay read 
& paper on the geometncal figure known to the Greeks as 
“The Shoemakers Knife "—The following office-bearers were 
elected :—Piesident: Mr. A. J. G. Barclay ; Vice-President : 
Mr. George Thom ; Secretary: Mr. A. Y. Fraser; Committee: 
Drs. R. M. Ferguson and Thomas Muir, Messrs. R. E, 
Allardice, W. J. Macdonald, John S. Mackay, and -David 
Munn. 

PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, November ro —M. Rolland, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. —Additions to the memoir on complex unities, 
by M. L. Kronecker.— Remarks on the fouith part of the map 
of Africa, presented to the Academy, on behalf of the Minister 
for War, by Col. Perrier. This map has been prepared by 
Capt. de Lannoy, of the War Department, cn a scale of 
1:2,000,000. The present part comprises the whole of the 
Congo region, in six sheets, which have been issued for the use 
of the members of the International Co now assembled in 
Berlin to discuss matters relative to West Africa.—Note on 
Messrs. Renard and Krebs’ new balloon, by M. Hervé Mangon. 
Two ascents were again made on Saturday, November 8, which 
are described as completely successfal. On the first occasion 
the machine was propelled at an absolute speed of 23 kilometres 
per hour agaist the wind blowing at the rate of 8 kilometres 
per hour. The problem of directing balloons indepéhdently of 
aerial currents is regarded by the author as practically solved 
by these experiments.—Observations, elements, and ephemendes 
of Wolf’s comet, by M. Gonnessiat. The observations were 
made with the Brunner 6-inch equatorial of the Lyons Ob- 
seivatory.— Observation of the same comet made with the 
meridian circle of the Bordeaux Observatory, by M. Courty.— 
Note on the sinuosities and variations of curvature in the shadows 
cast dming lunar eclipses, by M P. Lamey.—On an equation 
analogous to Kummer's equation, by M. E. Goursat.—On 
algebraic curves of any degree described on a plane, by M. 
Maurice d’Ocagne.—On atomic and molecular movements, by 
M. M. Langlois.—On the depth to which sunhght penetrates 
the wateis of the Lake of Geneva, by MM. H. Foi and Ed. 
Tarasin. From a series of experiments carried out in August 
and September of this year the authors conclude that light 
reaches a depth of 170 metres and probably a little more, the 
luminosity at this point being about equal to that of a clear 
moonless night —On a general statement of the laws of chemical 
equilibrium, by M. H. Le Chatelier —Note on the polymorphism 
of the phosphate of silica, by MM. P. Hautefeuille and J. 
Maigottet. The authors infer from several experiments that at 
temperatures 1anging from 300° to 1000° C. this phosphate 
erystallises spontaneously in four crystallographic forms in- 
compatible with each other, and consequently constituting 
four distinct chemical species.—-On fluoretted apatites, by M. 
A. Ditte.—On the achon of the primary alcoholic iodides on the 
falminate of silver, by M. G. Calmels.—Anaytical neri of the 
atmosphere of the city of Algiers, by M. Chay n the 
hydrate of neutral sulphate of alumina, by M. P. Margueiite- 
Delacharlonny.—Saponification of the simple aromatic ethers of 
neutral substances, by M. A. Colson,— The microbe of yellow 
fever: prophylactic inoculation, by MM. D. Freire and Rebour- 
geon. After a series of extensive experiments conducted at Rio 
de Janeiro during the years 1880-84, Dr. Domingos Freire has suc- 
ceeded 1n attenuating the virus of yellow fever and reducing it to a 
vaccinal virus. With this, 400 persons have already been treated 
with complete succe s. But fiesh experiments will be needed 
to determine the duration of immunity obtamed by this per- 
ventive inoculation, —On the effects of inflation of the lungs with 
compressed air, by MM. Gréhant and Quinquaud.—Researches on 
the genesis of saccharine in beetroot, by M. Aimé Girard. —On 
peptonic fermentation, by M. V. Marcano This new process is 
descrilaed as a simple and economic means of preparing in a few 
hours extremely pure peptone at a cheap rate. It is capable 
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of being advantageously applied in a large way to the rta- 
tion of meat in a far more nutritive and economic form that 


of the extracts of meat now in use. —Origin and mode of forma- 
tion of the phosphates ofslime, found deposited iff large quantities 
in sedimentary lands: their connection with the iron ores and 
clays of siderolithic levels, by M. Di€ulefait.—Contributions to 
the anatomy and moiphology of the Malpighian vessels in the 
Lepidoptera, by M. &. Cholodkovsky. Completion of the*bio- 
logical evolution of Chattophorys aceris, Fabricius (sub- Aphis), 
by M. J. Lichtenstein.—Note on the characteristics of « 

ertiary Conifer (Araxcarite® Sternbergi, Goepp.) allied to the 
Dammaree (Doltostrobus Sternbergi), by M. A. F. Marion.—On 
a great oscillation of the Cretfceous seas in Provence, by M. L, 
Collot, —On the limestones cantainingefossil Echinids occurring 
at Stramberg, Moravia, by M. G. Cotteau.-* Observations of the 
solar corona in Algeria, by M. E. Fuchs.— Account of a magni- 
ficent meteor observed at Morges on November 3, by M, Ch. 
Dufour. 

VIENNA 


Imperial Academy of Sciences, October 16.—On @@die# 
with a maximum of density, and on the conclus®ns derived 
from theire behaviour, by C. Puschl.—On the passing of le- 
minous rays thiough g pipes, and on a method based 
thereupon for determining the refractive indices of condensed 
gases, by Te DecBant.—On the influence of pressure on 
the magnetisation of iron and steel rods, by H. T. Ibrailean. 
—Computation of the orbit of the planet Coelestina (237), 
discovered by T. Palisa on June 27, by F. von Oppolzer.— 
Geographical determination of the placg of San’a (capital of the 
Yemen Vilayet), by E. Glaser.—Calculation of the orbit of 
Wolf’s comet, by K. Zelbr.—On the actfon of zinc-ethyl on 
aß dichlorocrotonaldehyde, by A. Lieben. 
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OVER-PRESSÜRE,IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

SERE has lately arisen a warm controversy about 

over-pressure in schools,and its alleged results. 
The Points in dispute are unquestignably important, and 
«deserve the careful thought of all those who are interested 
in the intellectual and physical defelopment of the rising 
ageneraon. The cry of over-pressure was raised some 
years ago with reference to middle-class schools, and during 
«the discussion of the Proposals of the Education Depart- 
ment for the New Code it extended to elementary schools. 
The National Union of Elementary Teachers took up the 
subject at their, meeting at Sheffield during the Easter 
week gf 1882. In July they had an important confesence 
with Members of Parhament at the House of Commons, 
and they have continued ever since to agitatg for a relaxa- 
tion of Government requirements. Their wiews were 
supported by the opinions of several medical men, and 
were gladly seized hold of by the opponents of the educa- 
tion of the people. The matter came before the Social 
Science Congress at Hwddersfield and the Health Exhi- 
bition at South Kensington. It has been investigated 
and, reported on by several School Boards. The Times 
has dealt with it in able leading articles, and the Pa/? 
Mall in prettily written “ Idylls” The Education Depart- 
ment itself, and both Houses of Parliament, have been 
stirred by it, while the personal combat between Dr, 
Cnchton Browne, one of the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, 
on the one side, and Mr. Fitch, one of the best known and 
most highly esteemed of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, on the 
other, has added a flavour to the controversy. 

The question 1s a large and complicated one. In deal- 
ing with it I have no intention of touching on any personal 
matters in dispute, nor of speaking of the pressure on 
School Board members, or on teachers. Our educational 
systems exist for the sake of the children, and must stand 
or fall according to the effeqt upon them My remarks 
also will be restricted to public elementary schools, 
whether “ voluntary ” or “ Board,” thotigh I do not believe 
that they are so open to the charge of over-pressure as 
many of our middle-class or higher schools. 

The allegations are of the most serious order. It is not 
so much that here and there one poor child dies of disease 
brought on by bver-work ; but it is held that the bodies 
of our scholars are being systematically sacrificed to an 
abnormal development of their minds, and that there is 
growing up a generation whose nerves are over-strung, 
and who are becoming more and more liable to diseases 
of the brain and connected organs. The defenders ofthe 
present system, however, assert that these charges are 
enormously exaggerated, and that all reasonable precau- 
tions are taken against the occurrence of the evil. 

In all this conflict it is difficult to find evidence of a 
scientific character; there is more rhetoric than argu- 
ment, and even when the figures of speech are supple- 
mented by statistics, the conclusions drawn from them 
seem open to question. There are, however, two conclu- 
sions which will scarcely be disputed by any one who has 
looked at the matter with any amount of impartiality. 

(1) That in all large schools there are children who are 
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in danger of over-pressure. Take the typical cese of a, 
class of seventy children, starting with about the same 
attainments. The bulk of these will besaverage boys, or 
girls, as the case may be, fairly healthy and intelhgent, 


not given to over-much study, but still ready to fall in , 


with the requirements of the school. But there will also 
be some half-starved children, who often come without 
any breakfast, dull children—descendants of a wholly un-' 
cultured race—feeble children, and others averse to 

any restraint and constitutionally irritable, together with 
children who are weary with toil at home, or with hanging 

about late at night, or working early in the morning before 
they go to school. Besides these there are the exception- 

ally clever children, who are in danger of under-pressure, 
and the over-sensitive or ambitious, who are prone to 

over-work themselves if allowed the opportunity. It is 
evident that the general scope of the instruction must be 
adapted to the average of the class. To reduce it to the 
level of the physically or mentally weak would be a cruel 
wrong to the majority of the children, and an injustice to 
the public, who, by means of taxes, rates, or voluntary 
contributions, mainly support the school! But this 
Insures the possibility of more being expected from some 
of the other boys or girls than they have the power to 


perform. This danger is aggravated where, as in many 


country parishes, it is difficult to raise sufficient funds to 
provide a proper staff and appliances for teaching, while 
the very existence of the school is dependent upon each 
child earning as large a Government grant as possible. 
The danger is aggravated also by the shocking irregu- 
larity with which those children attend who are driven in 
from the streets. Happily elementary schools are usually 
exempt from one prolific source of over-pressure—com- 
petitive examinations. The annual Government examr- 
nation 1s simply for a pass, and is looked forward to with 
pleasure by the majority of the children! The practice 
of the more important bodies of management is, I believe, 
similar in this respect to that of the London School 
Board, which recognises no competition between one 
child and another, unless it be for the Scripture prizes 
and a few scholarships, which it administers for omer 
parties. 

(2) That in a large number of instances the circum- 
stances of school life are more favourable to health than 
the home life. Before the days of compulsory education 
many thousands of children passed a joyless existence 
shut up in close and often fetid rooms, or turned out in 
all weathers into the streets or alleys. Now these children 
are brought into warm, well-lighted, and well-ventilated 
school-rooms, where habits of cleanliness and self-respect 
are inculcated, and where both their bodies and minds 
are duly exercised. This is especially the case in the 
newly-constructed Board schools. It 1s difficult to show 
this improvement,by statistics of health, but we have the 
statistics of death. The Registrar-General, having been 
applied to on this matter, reported that “the death- 
rate of children (from five to fifteen years of age) in 
1861-70 was 6'3 per 1000. It fell in 1871-80 to 5'1 fer 


* So far from the majority of the children being over-pressed, it is admitted 
by Dr. Crichton Browne that 70 or 8o per cent. can accomplish the annual 
work required by the Code easily. 

* An attendance-officer, formerly a schoolmaster, has just wntten to me as 
follows :—''1 have ever found the children sgh annonsiy and joyonsig 
forward to the day of examination, so much so t it would be nothing. 
short of absolute cruelty to deprive any of those dear little souls of their long: 


hoped-for pnvilege.” 
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e 1000, a glecline of 19°05 per cent.” ; 
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that “ the main part 
in this fall was due to diminished mortality from the chief 
zymotic diseases”; that death from other diseases had 
also declined, “ whereas the death-rate from nervous affec- 
tions remained unaffected,” or, possibly, slightly increased. 
A diminution of 19 per cent. in the death-rate is a great 
gain, and that this 1s not to be wholly or mainly attributed 
to improved sanitary conditions in their dwellings 1s 
shown by the fact that the diminution of mortality 1s much 
smaller in children under the school age.! But the question 
arises, granted that going to school is m the main favour- 
able to health, what about these nervous diseases? Is 
their probable crease the result of increased attendance 
at school during the last decade? Dr. Crichton Browne 
has drawn out and discussed at great length the statistics 
of lunacy and the mortality from hydrocephalus, cephal- 
itis, diabetes, nephritis, Bright’s disease, uremia, rheu- 
matic fever, and rheumatism, and shows that during the 
five years 1876-80 there was an increase of these diseases. 
But the remarkable fact comes out that this increase has 
affected all ages. The increase of death from diseases of 
the kidneys has been greater among persons of twenty 
years and upwards, and the increase from inflammatiofi 
of the brain and ıts membranes has been greater among 
children under five years of age than among those who 
have attended school during the period in question. 

But the statistics of disease would be more valuable 
than those of death. Unfortunately theye scarcely exist. 
Dr. Crichton Browne has, however, tabulated the results 
of his inquiries on this.subject in ‘eleven London schools 
In regard to headache, to which he has naturally paid 
great attention, he has arrived at the startling conclusion 
that “as many as 46'1 per cent. of the children attending 
elementary schools suffer from habitual headache.” He 
analyses the nature of these headaches very fully, but to 
ask a class of children to hold up their hands in response 
to the question, “ How many boys or girls here suffer 
from headaches often, or now and then?” is far from 
being a scientific method of procedure. His tables of 
comparison between the different Standards seem to me 
more valuable as evidence. If any real mischief 1s going 
onin om schools, it will betray itself m the evil being 
more apparent among those children who have been 
longest at school, In the case of short-sightedness, which, 
from investigations on the Continent, Mr. Brudenell 
Carter's inquiries at home, and other sources of informa- 
tion, we know to be a growing malady, the increasing 
percentage from Standard I. to Standard VI. is very ap- 
parent from Dr. Browne's table, rising, as it does, fronr 
2'5to 9'2. Inthe case of headache there is a slight in- 
crease ; but in the case of sleeplessness and neuralgia or 
‘toothache there:is a very marked decrease. No doubt 
the inquiry is a very complex one, and it is impossible 
‘to separate the different factors in the result, but these 
tables certainly invalidate rather than support the opinion 
that the nervous systems of the children in our primary 
schools are being seriously unde: mined. 

fn so important a matter as the health of the rising 
generation we should welcome any additional knowledge 
that may be the outcome of this controversy ; but the 
pont of practical importance is how to maintain to the 


* This matter is discussed in the SZafrstical Journal for June 1883 and 
june Ie 
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utmost the beneficial results of our educatiogal system 
and at the same time avoid the dangeg of over-pressur« 
in individual inssancgs or under spetially unfavourabk 
circumstances. 

The provisions of the Mundella Code and the recen» 
Instructions to Her Majesty’s Inspectors ought t@ be fully 
carried out. In Article 8 pf the Code managers are stated tc 
be held responsible “ for the care of the health of uylfvidua' 
scholars, who may need to be withheld from examination 
or relieved from some*part of the school work throughouw 
the year.” In Article »ogit is $tatégd : “ The inspeetor wil! 
„also satisfy himself that ghe teacher has neither with. 
held scholars improperly from examination, nor unduly 
pressed those who are dull or delicate in preparation for 
it at any time of the year; and that, in classifying them 
for instruction, regard has been paid to their Health? thei: 
age, and their mental capacity, as well as to thgir due 
progress in learning.” The local managers are also con- 
sidered the best judges of the special circumstances which 
render ft ineXpedient to require home lessons. But how 
are managers to judge of the health of individual 
children? The proposal that a monthly record: of the 
height, weight, head and chest girth of all the childrens 
shpuld be kept in every schoęl is not hkely to be 
adopted, on account of the enormous additional expense 
which it would entail ; but ıt would not seem impractic- 
able to draw up some simple regulations for teachers o1 
managers which might enable them to detect an anaemic 
or neurotic condition or the incipient stages of nervous 
malady. 

A guard ought to be set against those practices which 
tend to over-pressure. These are pretty well known tos 
practical teachers. The London Board has during the 
last two or three years taken several steps in this direc- 
tion, The teachers used to be paid partly from the 
Government grant, and thus had a pecuniary incentive 
to press forward the feeble, so as to insure their passing 
the examination. There were great difficulties in altering 
these arrangements, but it was accomplished at the close 
of last year. It is a common practice to prolong the 
hours of teaching, especially shortly before the, inspector’s 
visit ; this was objected to By the London Board four 
years ago, and now 1s forbidden. Home lessons are left 
optional with the teachers and the parents. Improved 
physical exercises for girls have been introduced. The 
Education DÉpartment has been induced to diminish the 
excessive requirements of the Code in r d to needle- 
work. Arrangements also are being a for relieving 
the pupil-teachers to a large extent from their Jabours in 
the schools. 

Itis to be hoped that one beneficial result of this dis- 
cussion will be an increased perception of the necessity 
of variety in the subjects of instruction. In the words of 
Mr, E. N. Buxton, Chairman of the London Board, “It 
1s monotony which kills ; 3&deed, we look to a wholesome 
variety as a means of welcome relief.” Happily the Code 
now requires “varied and appropriate occupations in infant 
schools ;” and this is largely insisted gn in the recent In- 
structions to Her Majesty's Inspectors. The dreary mono- 
tony of the three R's in the 1st Standard and in backward 
schools should be relieved by object-lessons or other 
interesting occupations, and literary studies should be 
balanced by the elements of science as well as by drawing, 
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iging, driffNand cookery or handicraft. It is a matter 
common experiefige that whatever incrgases the vigour 
quickens the intelligenee of childrtn enables them to 
quire book-learning in a mich shorter space of time. 
whatever points educationists may differ, there will be 
Teneral agreement that the bodily senses of our young 
wking,class population ought to*be developed as well 
their nfental faculties, and that it fs highly important 
them at least to know something ef the world in which 
iy live end of the materigls and natural forces with 
mich théy work. hs J. H. GLADSTONE 





“YE DISTRIBUTION ÔF THE METEOROLO- 
GICAL ELEMENTS IN CYCLONES AND 
ANTISYCLONES 


«r la Ristribution des Éléments Métforologiques autaur 
des Minima et des Maxima Baromdétriques. Par H. 
Hildebrand Hildebrandsson. Présenté à la Société 
Royale des Sciences d'Upsal le ro Mars, 1883. *(Üpsal, 
1883.) 


MATH the publication of the first synoptic weather- 
maps in Europe and America about the middle 
the present century, tht scientific study of the great 
ovements of the atmosphere and other phenomena of 
«ather may be considered as having commenced. This 
athod of inquiry soon taught us that in different parts 
one and the same barometric depression or cyclone, 
ry different climatic conditions prevailed. In the front 
It of the depression the weather is warm, moist, and 
»uded, whilst ın the rear ıt ıs cold, dry, and clear, 
~mirther inquiry showed equally distinct types of weather 
-aracterising different parts of high-pressure areas or 
ticyclones. So close indeed are these relations that 
me study of weather resolves itself very much into an 
ammation of the phenomena attending, cyclones and 
ticyclones. If we could certainly prognose the distri- 
stion of atmospheric pressure over North-Western 
Jrope on,.say, Saturday next, we could for the same 
ne forecast pretty correctly the weather over this part 
the earths Similarly, if ye could forecast that the 
sterly tracks of the cyclones of the coming winter were 
be south of the Channel, we could forecast a severe 
nter for the British Islands ; and on the other band if 
«e path taken by these cyclones would be te the north 
these islands, an unusually mild winter would certainly 
milow. Hence thé supreme importance of any accéssion 
our knowledge respecting cyclones and anticyclones. 
Mois is what Prof. Hildebrandsson’s laborious and able 
mper does in various directions. z 
The direction and velocity ofethe wind as noted at 
psala at the surface of the earth, in the region of the 
wer clouds, and 1n the higher region of the cirrus, the 
wmperature of the air, the amount of cloud, the fre- 
mency of rain, the transparency of the air, and the occur- 
nce of fog are examined with reference to forty-three 
fferent sections or areas into which the author has 
ititioned cyclonic and anticyclonic systems according 
‘the direction of the barometric gradient and the height 
the barometer, three of these forty-three sections being 
«e central areas of the cyclone and the anticyclone, and 
me space separating two cyclones which are not far 
part. 
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As ‘regards the direction of the wind it is shown that 
the angle made by the wind with the barorgetric gradient 
ıs greater in summer than in winter; greater at stations 
near the sea-than at inland places; greater in cyclonic 
than in anticyclonic regions ; and that the angle is the 
maximum, or the wind approximates most nearly to a 
circular course, when the gradient is directed towards 
the east, and the mmimum when directed towards the 
west. The angle obtained for Upsala, which is nearly 
50°, ıs greater than that obtained by Loomis for the 
United States, but less than what Mohn has found for 
Norway and Clement Ley for the British Islands. The 
observations made on three small islands were also 
examined, viz. Utklippan, a „httle to the south of Karls- 
krona, Waderobod, north-east of Jutland and a few 
miles off the Swedish coast, and Sandon, a low sand-bank 
about thirty-four miles north of Gothland, at which 
stations the angles are respectively 64", 65°, and 74°. 
Here the influence of the sea on the angle made by the 
wind with the gradient is very stnking, being about a 
half more at the strictly insular position of Sandon than 
at Upsala. 

The angle is at the maximum in the three islands when 
the gradient 1s directed towards the east, and the minimum 
when directed towards the west, as at Upsala, and as 
Clement Ley has shown for England, Hoffmeyer for 
Denmark, and Spindler for Russia. One remarkable 
resultis, however, shown with reference to each of the 
three islands, viz. the angle shows a well -pronounced 
secondary maximum when the gradient is directed to- 
wards the north-west. It is premature to attempt an 
explanation of the different degrees of the incurving of 
the wind upon the centre in the different parts of a 
cyclone, until similar results have been worked out for a 
large number of well selected individual stations, and, 
until a more definite knowledge.is arrived at. regarding 
the relative prevalence of ascending and descending 
aerial currents 1n the different sections of the.cyclone and 
anticyclone. 

The velocity of-the wind is the minimum near the 
centres of cyclones and anticyclones, and in the middle 
space between. the cyclones. From the central region of 
the anticyclone, the velocity of the wind increases as the 
barometer falls, and the maximum velocity 1s reached on 
approaching the calm central region of the cyclone. With 
respect to the gradients, the greatest velocity appears to 
occur when the gradient is directed towards the noith 
and the least when the gradient is towards the west or 
the south-west. 

In the region of the lower clouds, the wind takes a 
direction to the right of that of the wind at the surface of 
the earth. In other words, at this height the winds tend 
to follow the course of the isobars drawn for the sea-leve] 
pressure, with however two noteworthy exceptions. When 
the gradient is directed towards the west, the angle 
exceeds 90°; but when directed towards the south or 
south-east, it is markedly less than 90°. . 

In the higher region of the cirrus clouds, the winds 
blow centrifugally from the region of the cyclone towards 
that of the anticyclone. The velocity is least in the 
vicinity of the central region of the cyclone, but it steadily 
mereases as it approaches and flows over the region of, 
the anticyclone. The centrifugal movement is greater én 
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the front than in the rear of a cyclone, where indeed the 
motion of theecirrus cloud appróaches the direction of 
the lower clouds and of the wind at the surface of the 
earth. The direction of the cirrus immediately behind 
and over the centre of depression is in Sweden generally 
from north or west, but, from the exceptions which occur, 
itis evident that more observations and discussions of 
the results are required. 

Fog is of most frequent occurrence when the gradient 
is directed towards the north and least frequent when 
directed towards the south. In the Kattegat, fog attains 
its maximum frequency ın the region situated between 
the lowest and the highest’ pressures. At Upsala the 
clearness of the air is nearly independent of barometnc 
pressure, there being, however, a greater tendency to mis- 
tiness in the air when the gradient 15 directed towards the 
west than other directions. Cloud and rain are most 
frequent with gradients to the south or west, and least 
with gradients to the north-east. In summer, they regu- 
larly diminish as pressure increases; but in winter, less 
regularly, inasmuch as the strato-cumulus, which are the 
most common clouds in this season, are most numerctis 
in times of high pressure and occasionally bring with 
them slight showers óf snow. 

In winter, temperature is above the mean both in 
cyclones and anticyclones when the gradient is directed 
towards the west, and below it when direeted towards the 
east In the same season, temperature rises on all sides 
towards the centre of the cyclone; in other words, the 
thermometer rises as the barometer falls, and vice versd. 
In winter also temperature is ordinarily above the mean 
in cyclones, but under it in anticyclones and in the 
region between two cyclones; in summer the reverse 
holds good—these results being due to the different 
effects of solar and terrestrial radiation in these seasons. 

With reference to the distribution of temperature with 
height, Hildebrandsson has examined the observations 
made at the Puy-de-Dôme and at Clermont Ferrand, 
near the base of the mountain ın connection with the 
cyclones and anticyclones in that part of Europe during 
1877-82. The difference between the temperatures of the 
two places in winter attains the maximum in the vicinity 
of the centre of a cyclone, and the difference diminishes 
according as tlíe barometer rises, and the minimum is 
reached near the centre of the anticyclone, where tem- 
perature on the mean is higher at the higher station, the 
difference in height being 3516 feet. In such investiga- 
tions, this high-level station, as well as the high-level 
stations in the south of France, in Switzerland, and 
Austria, have the disadvantage of being almost always on 
the north-west slope of anticyclonic areas, the centres of 
which are situated in a south-westerly direction. It is on 
rare occasions that well-marked cyclones cross, these 
stations, and still rarer that cyclones pass to the south- 
west of them. Prof. Hildebrandsson states his opinion 
that, for the prosecution of these all-important researches, 
Ben Nevis, with its low- and high-level stations, occupies 
what is, perhaps, the most favourable position in the 
world, seeing that it is situated in the track of the greater 
part of the Atlantic storms which sweep over North- 
Western Europe, and that the publication of the 
observations in exfenso would be an important gain to 
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* FLATLAND", e ; 

Flatland. a Romane of Many Dimensions. With Illum 
trations by the Author, A Square. (London: Seele 
and Co., 1884.) 


e 

WE, live in an age. of gdventure. Men are ready 
oin in expeditions to the North Pole o» to t™ 

etat of the Afrftan continent, yet we will Venture 
say that the work before us describes a vast plain as y 
untrodden by any Fellow eof the Royal Ge phic 
Society, and teeming with a population of which ; 
example has figured in dny of our shows. A few yes» 
ago a distinguished mathenasician published some spec 
lations on the existence of a book-worm “ cabin’d, cribb’ 
confin’d” within the narrow limits of an ordinary she 
of paper, and another writer bewailed® “ the edreary È} 
finities of homoloidal space.” A third remark, “the 
is no logical impossibility in conceiving the existence 
intelligept Beings, living on and moving along the surfa 
of any solid body, who are able to perceive nothing be 
what exists on this surface and insensible to all beyo 
it.” How delighted Prof. Helmholtz will be to find, 
this Flatland writer is worthy of credence, his conjectur 
thus verified. “Flatland” is not the real name of tł 
"unknown land (that secret is not divulged), but it is : 
called here to make its character clear to us Spac 
denizens. It is a noteworthy fact that one at least of tl 
Flatlanders expresses himself in remarkably corre 
English, and singularly after the manner of an ordina 
Space-human being; and further, though—we regret 

| have to record it—as a martyr in the cause of the tr truth 
a third dimension, he has spent seven long years in tM 
State jail, yet these memoirs have in some mysterio: 
manner found their way into our hands. There is hoy 
then that some one of our readers may yet expatiate 
the broad plain, though the penalty will be, we fear, tba 
he must first become as flat as a pancake and then see 
it that his configuration (as a triangle, square, or oth 
figure) is regular. This latter is a sine gud non in Fla 
land, because, whatever y8u are, your configuration mus 
be regular, or wog betide you, and you will shuffle off yo» 
mortal coil incontinently. 

We will not stop to inquire how this and that ba» 
come about, but will endeavour to lay before our reade 
some of the? features of this (to us) new world, though w 
are informed that it has just entere upon its thm 
millennium.! 

In Flatland there is no sun nor any light to mal 
shadows, but there is fog. This, which we on this ear 
consider to be an unmitigated nuisance, is recognised ' 
that other world “as 4 blessing scarcely inferior to a 
itself, and as the Nurse of Arts and Parent of Sciences 
If there were no fog, all lines would be equally distinc 
whereas under present @ircumstances, “by careful am 
constant experimental observation of comparative dir 
ness and clearness, we are enabled to infer with gre 
exactness the configuration of the object observed." 
is a necessity of Flatland life to ‘know the north (f 
instance, it is a point of good breeding to give a lady tl 
north side of the way) ; this is determined in the absens 


I From the secret Archives it appears that at the commencement of es 
millennium a Sphere descended into the midst of the Council of Circles p 
cating the great truth for the attempted teaching of which our author is 

ads. 
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"any heavenly bodies by a novel (we speak as a Space- 
enizen) law*of Nature, viz. the constancy of an attraction 
« the south : howewer, in temperate regions the south- 
ard attraction is scarcely felt, buf here again Nature 
mes to the Flatlanders aid. If he is in an inhabited 
‘gion, the fact that the houses (mostly regular pentagons ; 
juares and triangles are only allowed in the case of 
Gov desimagaznes, barracks, and such hke, for sufficient 
*asons) have their roofs towards the north, so that the 
tin, which always comes from that quarter, may run off 
id not damage the houses, will help him to get his north 
—*int. If however, he is out jn the country far away 
«om trees and houses, there is no help for him until a 
lower of ram comes. Weémust now give some descrip- 
«on of the inhabitants. The women are all straight lines ; 
=me mon aie other regular figures (if there be hopeless 
regularity, whifh the hospitals cannot cure, then the 
gman is*put to death). The lowest orders, policemen, 
ldiers, and the canaille, are isosceles triangles, their 
pmental calibre being determined by the J&rgentss or 
mmnallness of the vertical angle. It is possible for an 
osceles triangle to be developed into an equilateral 
jangle, or the offspring after a few generations may be 

» developed : in this clags are the respectable tradesmen. 

‘he professional men and gentlemen are Squares—our 

uthor is a lawyer—and Pentagons. The Circles (that is, 
Wioproximations more or less closely to that figure) are the 

-obility. 

Another law of Nature in Flatland is that “a male 
Wild shall have one more side than his father, so that 
mach generation shall rise (as a rule) one step in the scale 
Wif development and nobility.” Our author, as appears 

y the drawing on the cover, has four pentagonal sons 
wand two hexagonal grandsons. We do not clearly gather 

here the one eye (for Flatlanders appear to be monoculi) 

» Situated, and how locomotion is effected we are not 
jd. It can hardly be by such means as were once 
-ggested by Prof. Clerk Maxwell, for in Flatland you 
«must go steadily forward or dire may be the disaster you 
sill inflict upon your neighbour. There seems to be no 
«ck of Board schools, and theft is at least one university, 
What of Wentbridge (we had by force of habit written 
'ambridge), where instruction is given in mathematics. 
™ knowledge of this branch of study is obligatory, for 
ince a Flatlander’s eye can only move in his world-plane, 

Il the objects, human and otherwise, even the circular 
wiriests, appear to,be straight lines, and the figure-angles 
mave to be, at ay rate approximately, correctly guessed 
wt sight. 

Before we close our notice we must return to the 
Kescription of the womankind. The women we have 

aid are straight lines, hence they are very formidable, 
«or they are like needles, and what makes them more to 
Ye dreaded is that they have the power of making them- 
elves practically invisible, hen a Flatland female is “a 
‘reature by no means to be trifled with." There are, 
mowever, certain regulations in force which diminish the 
langers resulting from having a woman about the house. 
Where is an entrancé for her on the eastern side of the 
mouse, by which she must enter “in a becoming and 
espectful manner"; she must also, when walking, keep 
ip her peace-cry, under penalty of death, and 1f she has 
ts, is given to sneezing, or in any way is liable to any 
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sudden movement, there is but one cure for suchemove- e 


ments, and that is instant destruction. Though mvolun- 
tary and sudden motions are thus summawily dealt with, 
yet if she is in any public place she must keep up a gentle 
* back-motion," and thus she is less liable to be mvisible 
to her neighbours. Happily fashion exercises its potent 
sway in Flatland female society, as elsewhere, for we 
learn that “the rhythmical, and, 1f I may so say, well- 
modulated undulation of the back in our ladies of circular 
rank is envied and imitated by the wife of a common 
Equilateral, who can achieve nothing beyond a mere 
monotonous swing, like the ticking of a pendulum.” 
Owing to their unfortunate configuration they are inferior 
m all good qualities to the very lowest of the Isosceles, 
being entirely devoid of brain-power, and they have 
“neither reflection, judgment, nor forethought, and 
hardly any memory.” This is but a poor account, but 
we must bear in mind that it 15 an ex parte description 
by a Square who may at some time have suffered a dis- 
appointment at the hands of a lady. We shall be glad 
(though we can hardly expect such a result)—now that 
tidings have come from this little-known country—if some 
female will favour us with her view of the state of matters 
in Flatland. At birth a female is about an inch long, a 
tall adult woman reaches to about a foot. The length of 
the sides of an adult male of every class may be said to 
be three feet or a little more. 

The book coasists of two parts—Zhis World, i.e. of 
Flatland, in twelve sections, and Other Worlds, in ten 
sections. The whole is very cleverly worked out, and 
many passages descriptive of events in the past history 
of the country at times force upon one the thought that 
after all the book may have been compiled by a Space- 
denizen, and that he 1s quietly laughing in his sleeve and 
saying, “de te Fabula narratur. However this may be, 
Flatlander or Spacelander, there is a slip in the note on 
p. 64, and for “Flatland” should be read “ Spaceland.” 

We commend “A Square’s” book to any of our readers 
who have a leisure hour from severer studies, and we 
believe when they have read it they will say “the tenth 
part of the humour has not been suggested" by our 
description.! R. TUCKER 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


The First e m of Natural Philosophy. By W. T. 
Lynn, B.A, F.R.A.S. Second Edition. (London: 
Van Voorst, 1884.) 


IT is a little difficult to see what useful purpose 1s served 
by this work, or why a second edition should be called 
for, seeing that it is neither of the popular nor yet of the 
properly scientific order of text-book Its modes of re- 
garding and descrbing the facts of dynamics are anti- 
quated and incorrect, and it 1s extremely barren in 
numenical illustratigns of the kind most helpful to ele- 
mentary students. The author begins by telling the 
reader that “a pulling force takes the name of a tension,” 
whilst “a pushing force” takes “that of a thrust" He 
then gives in abbreviated form Duchayla’s proof of the 
parallelogram of forces, “ because it 1s the foundation of 
the whole theory of statics,” on spite of its essential 
faultiness in requiring more assumptions in the course 
of the argument than if the simple rule of compo- 
? We may mention as specially humorous the chapters in which the 


is minated into some of the mysteries of tn-dimensional space by the spherical 
stranger. 
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sitiog of vectors were assumed outright. The euthor 
is probably now the only surviving wnter on dynamics 
who persists jn muddling up force and acceleration by 
caling acceleration (a purely kinematical quantity in 
itself) an “ accelerating force,” and he adds to the muddle 
by writing v — /¢ where all modern writers would put 
7 =at. What the student ıs to understand by “a force 
capable of generating 1n one second a velocity represented 
by D E" (p. 27) is difficult to see, when the mass on which 
the force is to act 15 nowhere stated, and when it is not 
even stated or hinted that there is any mass at all 
to be acted on. On p. 41 the author states that 
“in this country the ounce avoirdupois is so taken 
that one thousand of them will just balance a cubic 
foot of distilled water.” This is not so, at least in 
this country, for the mass of the ounce depends on the 
standard pound, and this was established without any 
reference toà standard volume of water. The definition 
1s wrong ; the fact it states 1s a mere coincidence; and 
the coincidence itself is not exact: a cubic foot of water 
does so? weigh 1090 ounces. On the same page the 
author tells the reader to ascertain with respect to a 
certain mass the velocity which *a given pressure or 
impulse" will impress upon it ; “the mass being inversely 
proportional to this velocity.” The confusion between 
pressure, which cannot be expressed except in terms of 
force divided by area, and impulse, which 1s expressed'as 
«force multiplied by time, is truly amazing. Is time the 
reciprocal of an area? Again, on page 42 the author 1s 
speaking of a certain force capable of sustaining a certain 
weight for one second of time, and he says “it would 
require twice as powerful a force to enable it to resist the 
action of gravity for two seconds, thre@ times for three, 
-and so on.” This 1s news indeed. In the section on 
hydrostatics, no sooner has the student learned that a 
pressure of one pound per square inch is equal to 100 lbs. 
per 100 square inches, than he comes to such a statement 
as the following (p. 52): “ The pressure therefore exerted 
by a mass of fluid upon the bottom of a vessel containing 
it is proportional to the area of the base," &c. Here the 
author jumps, without one word of warning to the student 
.as to his change in the use of words, from using the word 
pressure ın its proper sense of so many founds-fer-square- 
inch, to using the word ın the sense of so many pounds, in 
which case it is no longer a‘ pressure” but a “force.” 
' It may be said perhaps that these things are but slips of 
the pen. Perhaps they are; but in a teacher who 
undertakes to write a text-book of “ first principles” slips 
of such a kind ate unpardonable. No such confusion of 
thought would be tolerated ın the pupil who had read 
Wormell’s “Dynamics,” or Lodge’s “ Mechanics,” or 
Maxwell’s “ Matter and Motion," or Thomson and Tait's 
lesser volume. If Mr Lynn does not intend his text-book 
to be cast aside as worse than useless, he must at once 
correct blundering modes of thought that can only 
mislead the student. 


Éléments de Mécanique, avec de nombreua Exercices. Par 
F. I.C. Pp.282. (Paris: Poussielgue Frères) 


Tuis is the concluding volume of a seiies of elementary 
- class-books on pure and applied mathematics issued by 
l'Institut des Fréres Ecoles chrétiennes, a French Society 
which showed in the Technical Schools at the recent 
Health Exhibition a noteworthy coliection of specimens 
of work done 1n their schools, along with the educational 
apparatus used therein. 
he character of the book before us harmonises with 
*the evident sympathy of the Society with the manufac- 
turing industries of the districts in which their schools 
are situated. Weare furnished with an introduction to 
applied as well as to theoretical mechanics. There are 


e good diagrams and descriptions of weighing-machines, 


cranes, and other Iifting-tackle in the section on statics; 


e the longest chapter in linematics is concerned with the 
e 
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simpler forms of mechanism ; and in dynagoics there 
a full discussion of the principle of work and its appli 
tion to mechanics. . 

The text is clear,’ as far as i* goes; but we think » 
general exposition of the theory too concise, many » 
portant points being relegated to the exercises at the e 
of each chapter. x 

There is a good cajlec&on of problems filling the | 
fifty pages of the book, but no examples are wdtked i 
in the teat, and there are no results given to any of mi 
exercises, Clearly,pupils using the book would reque 
a good teacher at hand, who could devote ample time 
the subject. * e 

We should wish to see a book like this with a few sel 
students, but, having regard to general class instructi» 
we do not think the mod® of treatment a happy o. 
We feel called upon, however, to give a cordial rec 
nition to the expansion in the direction of techni 
instruction, to the liberal supply of good diagrams, and 
much freshness of treatment, both in text and exampl 
in the woik before us. A. R. W. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[ The Edstor doesnot hold himself responsible for opinions expresm 
by his correspondents, Neither can he undertake to rete 
or to correspond with the ‘writers of, repscted manuscri 

© No notice is taken of anonyntows communications. 

[Zhe Editor urgently requests corsespondents to keep their lett 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space ts so gs 
that it is impossible otherwise to insure the appearance em 
of communications contaming interestingand novel facts.) 


Chemical Research in Great Britain 


AT the anniversary meeting of the Chemical Society he 
Maich 31, 1884, the President 1ead an address to the Fello» 
which contains a series of remaiks upon the prosecution 
ouginal research in England regunng some notice, particula 
as a sepatate issue of the address has been circulated by t 
author. Attention is directed to the fact that we have 
increased number of laboratories in Great Bnrtain! and grea’ 
facilities foi the prosecution of 1eseaich through the aid of t 
Government grant and the Chemical Society's fund. Notwim 
standing this the staitling and anomalous fact 1s to be observ 
that the number of papers read before the Society is declini 
year by year. 

After speaking in teims of praise of the degree of Doctor 
Philosophy of Geimany, which necessitates the prosecution 
some original investigation,*there follow some remarks whi 
read like a serous reflection on, a number of proffssois who ha 
won distinction through umemunerative devotion to scienti» 
teaching and research. 

** The past neglect of 1esearch will, it is to be feared, have 
more lasting influence on the pirogiess of chemistry in thm 
countiy than may appeai at first sight, and in this way. Tho 
who have been students 1n laboratories where the importance 
this kind of woik 1s not recognised, advanae in their positior 
becoming assistant demonstrators, &c., and evtntually professo: 
and as they have not learnt to practically realise the value 
1esearch by being in the habit of conducting it themselves, or 
seemg others do so, when they become professors they w 
naturally not encomage students to undertake it 1n their labor 
tories, and it 1s to be feaitd that we are already suffering in tb 
way, and that this is one of the causes why the new laboratori 
which have been opened are doing so little to add to our store: 
fresh knowledge." 

It will be questioned whether such a statement can be justifit 
when it is mentioned that there happens to be lying on the tab. 
before the writer four reprints of papers recently 1eceived fro 
the respective Professors of Chemistry in four of the new co 
leges ; three of these memoirs are published in the PAZosopiz. 
Transactions of the Royal Society, whilfa fifth occupant of or 
of the newly created chairs not long since received the Longstes 
Medal. ‘The whole subject seems scarcely to have been : 
well considered as to lead to a just appreciation of the ci 

* The term used is the United Kuigdom, which includes Ireland. The 


has been no increase in the number of laboratories in Ireland, and only: 
increase'of one in Scotland. 
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cumstances Which ive rise to unfavourable comparisons between 
scientific work in Grgat Britain and on the Gontinent. 

But let us deal with theadecline in the number of contributions 
to the Chemical Society. In 1860-81 there were 113 communica- 
tions; in 1881-82, 87; in 1882-83, 70; and in 1883-84, 67. 
To what enay this dechne be assignable? In the first pies the 
Chemical Society is not the only body in the United gdom 
which publishes papers on cheat there are the Royal Society 
of London, the Royal Society of Edigbuigh, and five others, 
including the important Society of Chemical Industry. There 
are two societies in Dublin, but in this discussion Ireland will be 
left entirely out of the questipn. Causes not easily definable 
may left to the tiansfar of authors’ Works to one or other of 
these bodies instead of to the Chemical Society, In fact these 
figures inform us that as the Society of Chemical Industry 
sprang into being and increaged in importance so did the number 
of contributions to the Chemical Society diminish, and those to 
the younger body increase. We find that in 1883-84, the second 
year ðf its existence, there were sixty-eight papers read at the 
meetings 9f the Sbciety of Chemical Industry, and the President 
wil prebably have to congratulate the membeis upon £ still 
further increase at the next anniversary meeting. is not 
all; the number of papers is no criterion of the excellence of the 
work done, and it may be maintained that the imfhon tate of the 
published communications has very distinctly increased, and if 
this be admitted it is self-evident that with increased elaboration, 
provided the same amount of work be expended, numencal 
decline must follow, In compaiing the number of papers pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Chemical Society with those in 
the Berlin Berichte, there 1s also an element of unjust reckoning, 
inasmuch as the latter volume includes the work of chemists not 
«only distributed throughout the whole German Empire, but of 
many natives of eight other countries of Europe, occasionally a 
contingent from America, and even one or two from England. 


A strict examination will show that our shortcom nie 
scarcely so considerable as they appeai fiom the President's 
representation. 


Let us now consider what influence on onginal work may be 
expected from an increased number of laboratories and colleges. 
It is made to appear as if the fault which renders compaiisons 
unfavourable to us lies entiiely with the teachers. This 1s un- 
wairantable because, for the amount of instruction given, the 
proportion of professors and lecturers in Great Britain is much 
smaller than in Germany. Courses of lectures on theoretical 
chemistry—inorganic and organic—metallurgy, and applied 
chemistry, are not unusually ed from one profescor, who 
sometimes in addition is expected to lecture at night to artisans, 
Inone or two cases he has to treat of physics, and is styled the 
Professor of Chemistry and Physics. Such labour sould never 
fall to the lot of any German professor, For the sake of 
brevity all peference to the paltcity and insufficiency of the 
endowment of the chairs mey be omitted, as likewise the 
motives for study which influence the attendance in the new 
colleges. 

It may well be doubted whether the President of the Chemical 
Society had earnestly sought to make himself acquamted with’ 
the course of instruction pursued in most Englis& laboratories, 
and iealsed the difficulties ın the prosecution of research by 
students which grê known only to teachers. Medical students, 
for instance, pay their fees foi a certain well-defined course of 
instruction, and always see that they get it. The lecturers and 
professors in other colleges, such as those recently established, 
would neglect their duty if they did not follow out the programme 
of studies drawn up by the respective Boards and Councils. 
The town councils, associations of manufactuiers, and public- 
spirited gentlemen who establish the new colleges have been 
taught to believe that our manufactures and scientific industries 
are languishing for want of technical education, which must be 
supplied to masters, superintendents, foremen, ard workmen. 
Their schemes of education are based on the requirements of 
such a class of students, and they are bound to comply with the 
demands made upon them. Hence it arises that a three years’ 
course of study 1s devgted to mathematics, mechanics, drawing. 
physics, chemistry, and engineering, Chemistiy in England is 
either a branch of general education, a professional, or a techni- 
cal study, but seldom is it pursued for is own sake. From 
upwards of 1coo students taught in the laboratories of a single 
college during a period of mne years, only seven men can be 
counted who prosecuted therr studies with any idea of making 

Khemselves chemists, and of these, five were the authors of 


researches pursued during their college career, which were pub- 
lished in the Chemical Society's Journal, è 

Jn the German Empire there are twenty-two Universities, all 
depaitments of the State, with professors, lecturers, demon- 
strators, assistants, buildings, and laboratory equipments pro- 
vided and maintamed by fonds fiom the respective Govern- 
ments. There are about two thousand teacheis and twenty- 
five thousand students annually puisuing ali branches of learning. 
Science, and experimental science es; ecially, is valued to the 
same extent as classical and mathematical training in England ; 
chemistry especially receives great attention, as 1s shown by the 
fact that the above figures include one hundred and twenty pro- 
fesso1s of chemistry, sixty of whom are ‘‘ordentliche Professoren." 
'The cause of this has been attributed by some to the teachings 
of Liebig and those of his school. The result is that a student 
occupies himself with the most recondite branches of chemistry, 
physics, and cognate subjects, without having in view any im- 
mediate application of his knowledge or research either to the 
requirements of & prolessionsl career or those of a scientific 
industry. This is shown by the period spent at the University 
being longer than is necessary for such a p se. "Tradition 
has Fred the learning of the schools of Oxford and Cambridge 
on a higher platform than that of science, and we cannot alter 
in thirty years that which has existed in men's minds for moie 
than three centuries,! unless indeed we can call to our aid an 
intellect lıke that of Liebig placed in a position of great influ- 
ence. It would, however, be a national misfortune 1f other 
Branches of learning were to suffer for the benefit of science. 

The recently-established colleges in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts differ from the Universities, and are more neatly allied 
to the special schools or Polytechnics of the Continent ; but, 
in addition to providing the education of such establishment: , 
they have to jum the functions of University colleges, cf 
medical schools, and frequently aleo of superior mechanics’ 
institutes, generally with a staff inadequate for the purpose. 
For the most part knowledge is acquired in such institutions 
only to serve as an aid to impioving manufactures, 
are on the Continent, not counting France, eleven Polylechnics, 
or high schools, built at a cost of not less than three millions - 
sterling, and main'ained by an annual expenditure cf 200,009. 
In “ Les Allemands," by Le Père Didon, it is remarked that 
the piosperity of highly-cultivated nations depends upon the 
pour of the special schools and the Universities together, 

ut there is a danger when the prosperity of the former leads to 
a decline in the populanty of the latter. In the work quoted, 
England is cited as an example of the inconveniences that arise 
from a want of equilibrium between professional education and : 
the more theoretical and speculative teaching of the Universities. 
The dominating studies of classical literature, pure mathematics, 
philosophy, histoiy, and theology cf Oxford and Cambridge 
cause students of the middle class too frequently to pass at once 
to the professional colleges of medicine, engineering, &c., instead 
of educating professional men up to that level of general know- 
ledge without which the most able specialist is wanting in a 
great essential to success in hfe, 

That originality.of thought is fostered and cultivated at the 
German Univeisites is an undoubted fact, but the requirements 
of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy cannot be entirely credited 
with this; it is 1ather that which 1s not required which is sa 
advantageous to students. It is the Lehre und lern Freiheit 
which professors and pupils both enjoy; the professor has 
time for thought, and ıs not hampered by having to consider 
whether that which he teaches must be a suitable prepaiation 
for the pupils! various examinations, while the student, on the 
other hand, is not haiassed by having to devote time and 
attention to uncongenial studies. 

On the Continent the motive for scientific education is mental 
culture, while in Britain it 1s utilitarianism ; while the fcrmer 
tends to the advancement of learning, the latter involves nothing 
further than the difuston of knowl dge. Hence the utilitanan 
principle neutralises in a great measure the advantages of an 
increased number of colleges, improved laboratoires, anal 
pos ibly of money-giants in aid of research. 

The debased utilitarian view of the advantages of studying 
science 1s spread throughout the whole of this address, and it 
would be deplorable if all the presidents of the learned societies 
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1 Bacon says (“ Aphorisms,” Book I. ic)* “Again in the babits and 


regulations of schools, univeisit.es, and the like assembles, destined for the 
abode of learned men and the tmprovemont of learning, everything 1s found € 
to be opposed to the progress of the sciences. e 
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preached an annual sermon from the same text. It is certain 
that the sympathies of the public would be alienated; and if 
those hearers who are taken to task were to follow consistently 
the lesson inculcated, they would occupy themselves entirely with 

* objects of pecuniary gain instead of providing the discoveries 
which our manufacturers are so much ın need of, or advancing 
learning by their contributions to the Phslossphical Transactions, 
* W, N. HARTLEY 





Our Future Watches and Clocks 


IN reference to the note on this subject in NATURE (p. 36), it 
appears to me that to any radical change in dial-division there 
exist many objections, of more or less weight, over and above 
those already enumerated. In regard to— . 

(4) Striking the Aours.—(1) It ıs said that ‘‘ public clocks 
- + . Could not go on to twenty-four.” The same would appl 
to private clocks as well, as the higher numbers would be su 
during the—to children and many others, sick or well—early 
hours of sleep, when greater disturbance from house clocks than 
at present occurs would be quite unendurable. The counter- 
advocacy of silent house clocks would scarcely meet the case. 

(2) The alternative suggestion of “one stroke only at each 
hour” would do away with one important function of public 
clocks, that of marking to watchless people the exact hour. 
Persons abed, lonely watchers, and field-laboure:s, commonly 
“depend upon the church clock for information which could only, 
be acquired otherwise with much discomfort. 

(B) The 24-diviston plan.—(3) That no diminution in ‘the 
angular motion of the hand” du any given time should be 
brought about seems most vital. e time of day 13 often ob- 
tained from far-distant clocks, and is even at present not easy to 
decipher readily, especially under circumstances of inadequate 
light or visual power. e. 

(4) Similarly, in the case of any slight looseness 1n the hands 
—a commonly-neglected chronometric infirmity—it would be 
harder than ever to decide at a glance what hour is indicated. 

(5) It will be observed that the adoption of this plan would 
almost necessitate half-minute arcs. 

C) The double 12-dtvision $dan.—(6) Inasmuch as the pre- 
sence of two concentric circles of figures of undiminished size 
would shorten the clear effective length of the hands, the arc 
subtended by the hourly angle would be diminished by much 
the same extent asin the previous plan (Z3), and a similar 
objection would apply. 

(7) The presence, ın any form, of twenty-four symbols, in 
addition to-the maker’s name and the like, in the dial area, 
especially in ladies’ time-pieces, would be eminently confusing, 
and restrictive of instantaneous decision as to what the time 
may be. 

8. Even if, to obviate all this—a point suggested by the 
statement that ''persons probably pay small attention to the 
figures "—a single circle of twelve conventional symbols, iden- 
tical or not, such as a radial anowhead, were adopted to 
indicate the a.m. and the p.m. hours in their turn, one 
would have to undergo the added mental labour of deciding the 
actual semóer of the hour. 

(9) In any case the introduction of a “o” hour, unless we are 
to adopt railway phraseology, would be most awkward, and in 
the ‘‘double 12-division plan" the transition at noon and 
midnight fiom one cicle to the other would not be a simple 
sequence. 

mally, the question arises whether the now common time- 
pieces, in which the hands aie either replaced. or supplemented 
by a series of peep-holes, wherein the minute, hour, and even 
week-day for the time being, are consecutively displayed, would 
not aid the introduction of the twenty-four hour system into 
rough general use. The main disadvantage of abolishing the 
hands is that one would lose an actual picture suggestive of the 
time which will elapse between the present and any point in the 
near future. For all purposes for which closer chronometric 
ac@uracy is required, the above stumbling-blocks to change in 
dixi division, ane out of the pressing ‘value in ordinary le of 
the ability to tell the time swiftly, and without undue mental 
effort, would be swept away. ERNEST G. HARMER 

88, Buckingham Road, N., November 19 
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As 1egards the practical question how clocks are to be made 
fo stwke if the dial is to show twenty-four hours, I have a sug- 
bestion to make. a 
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But firstly, the convenience of beginning the daylat midmght 
is evident, as the eagy morning hours are those which it is most 
useful to have indicated t$ the ear, and our clocks may continue 
to strike from I a.m. to 6 as now? 

The inconvenience of having to count any number of strokes 
above six is so great, and doing it so tedious, that mos$ persons 
break down in attempting it with a slow-striking clock ; and I 
think that there ıs a good dal to be said for the system, which 
obtains in some places where the hours are still reckoned as 
twenty-four, of beginning afresh at the end of every six hours, 
and denoting 7 and 13 as* I, &c. This plan would make very 
little or no hance é . 

But what I wished to suggest is: That clock-makerfshould 
make the clocks to beat the swokes in pairs; eg. two strokes 
and a rest + two strokes and a rest + one stroke, would be 5. 
This would be counted as easily ase3. Moreover, there would 
be no occasion under ordinary circumstances to count the strokes 
at all; whether the hour was odd or even would be all it was 
necessary to learn for one to know which hoyr it was of the 
twenty-four. One may, for instance, in the mornifg doubt 
whether it is IO or 11, or whether it is 11 or 12, but one*iarely 
doubts whether it is IO or 12. And on the principle I recom- 
mend, the last gtroke of the clock being single or double would 
decide the matter. One would not even have to attend to it. 
I contend that under the present system it is impossible for a 
person with only ordinary patience to discover whether a clock 
strikes II or I2. 

If you think anything of this suggestion, which I have alwa 
thought myself to be a fair solution qf a difficulty, I shall be 
glad if you would insert it in your paper. R. B. 





Lightning-Conductors 


IN the Edinburgh Review of Jast July many of your readers 
will probably have noticed an article on “ Lightning-Conduc- 
tors,” written somewhat strongly from the pomt of view of an 
advocate of the apparatus thus popularly designated. Perhaps 
a few words of comment on this paper from a rather different 
aspect may not be without interest to those who are able and 
w ing to treat the subject with unprejudiced minds, 

In the reviewer’s narrative of the history of lightning-rods he 
omits all mention of Franklin’s initial letter of September 1, 
1747-—that letter in which the great discovery of the power of 
points is given to the world. But it is abundantly evident from his 
subsequent letters of 1749 and 1750, in which he definitely fore- 
casts the invention of rods, that it was to his knowledge of this 

wer—and of this power alone—that he owed the idea of these 
instruments, In other words, his original conception was purely 
that of an apparatus for preventing the occurrence of a lightning- 
stroke at the place where the r&i was erected. Now, if I am 
not mistaken, the reviewer from fyst to last never alfudes to this 
all-important function. It is true that Franklin himself after- 
wards fell in with the curious supposition that these rods acted 
as ‘‘ conductors ” of a stroke. But (so far as can be judged 
from his letters) this was not till September 1753, at which time 
most of the Eusopean scientific men, themselves either ignorant 
or sceptical of the preventive power of points, had fully adopted 
the invention and had invested it with the theery, that has ever 
since been accepted, of its being a means of ** cóÓnductimg" past 
the building a stream of fiery matter (denoted as ‘‘ electric 
fluid") descending from the clouds to the ground. Now it is 
evident that nothing can conduct the sgency known by us as 
“ lightning " without first being struck by it; and itis also manı- 
fest that, ın order to be so stfuck, an object must present some 
“attraction”? to the stroke. This attraction—this necessary 
fist step to conduction—allowing for the nonce that an explo- 
sion such as constitutes a lightning-stroke caw be conducted—is 
a matter that usually (and not*unnaturally) is treated by those 
who beleve in lightning-rods with some httle reticence. I 
therefore think it is but fair to give credit to the reviewer for 
the open and honowable manner in which he enunciates his 
views of the true function of lightning-rods. He says (p. 40):— 
'! Conductors provided by engmeering aif are intended to be 
struck, but struck in such a manner as to govern the lightning 
and to render the heaviest strokes harmless." There is no beat- 
ing about the bush. He admits that his conductors are pur- 
posely fixed on a house in order to attract a stroke to that house 
with the view of afterwards rendermg the effects of the explosion 
nugatory. Now the very essence of the opposition that has 
been made to the use of these condactors lie in this very fact of 
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attraeiion—and in one othe: fact, which is this. It is absolutely 
impossible to prove that any stroke at all would have occurred 
at the house f ihe attractive conductgr had not been present. 
Granted, we (opponents) say, that your conductor, if in good 
order, may be the means of averting the terrific force of the 
explosion from the non-conducting materials of the building 
when once the stroke has been developed, we nevertheless prefer 
that our houses should receive sto stroke a4 all. We infinitely 
ge to run the extremely’ unlikely chance of ever being visited 

y a lightning-stroke to the practige of deliberately inviting such 
a stroke to our houses, and of trusting to the excellence of the 
rod-manufacturer's arrangementseto aveit any portion of its 
effects from the inmates and the structure. 

folding, then, ag we do, that the principle of the lightning- 
rod, Its necessary expostye of additional elevated metal on 
a building, is vicious, and that nothing of a beneficial nature due 
to the preventive powergef its point bit have one) can obliterate 
this dangerous tendency, the undoubted disadvantages of the 
E pps ue to the defects in practice that habitually accompany 

e employment of rods, appear to be minor points. But the 
reviewers ning on this Branch of the subject is worthy of 
remark. He says (p. 52): ‘The failures incident*upon de- 
fective work—as all unbiased and properly-trained thinkers are 
aware—are amongst the weightiest of the arguments that tell in 
favour of the employment of conductors. This sentence is 
wholly beyond my own reasoning power. use (ceteris 
paribus) an apparatus is liable to failure on account of being 
defectively constructed, z4 refore it should be employed! He 
goes on to say :—'' In avery large majority of the cases in whith 
accidents have occurred to buildings which have been furnished 
with lightning-condifttors the mischief has actually been traced 
by competent inquiry to some easily recognised fault or deficiency 
of construction.” Allowing that even in a// cases in which these 
disasters had occurred this statement were true, what does it 
show? Why, simply the very cheap sort of perception known 
as wisdom after the event. The manner in which, after the blow 
has happened, ingenious excuses are constantly made for the 
unfortunate conductors, which previous to the event had never 
been found fault with, is to the opponents of rods one of the 
most amusing and least edifying circumstances that environ the 
use of these instruments. But I would now venture to submit a 
few statistics derived from researches specially made by me 
during the last five years in regard to strokes and accidents in 
connection with lightning-rods. Upto date I have collected the 
fullest details of 320 well-authenticated cases. In 204 of these, 
or 64 per cent, injuries either to 10ds, constructions, or 

ersons, occurred. In I5I cases, or 47 per cent., there were 
injuries either to constructions or to persons. Out of these 
{51 incidents, 71 contain in their records no allegations as 
to the existence of faults, either in the rod or in its ‘‘ earth,” 
until after the event, and the remaining 80 furnish no record 
of such faults being found either before or after the event. And 
indeed the whole of the gesults of my researches afford evidence 
(and especially in regard to the ‘‘earths” of rods) that failures 
and accidents more frequently happen with rods in what is 
deemed good order, than with those considered after the event 
to have been in bad order. 

The reviewer ın his enthusiastic advoogcy of lightning-rods 
advises his followers not to be content with single, or even a 
few, rods oh their houses, but to cover them with ‘‘a broadly- 
cast net of metallic meshes and lines.” And he concludes with 
the following sentence :—‘‘The free and uent use of the 
testing galvanometer is the natural consummation of the bene- 
ficent work which was initiated by Franklin 130 years ago. 
Without this instrument the lightning-conductor is a hopeful and 
very generally helpful expeditnt. But with the galvanometer it 
is now assuredly competent to take rank as a never-failing pro- 
tection.” These dicta aptly conform with the reviewer's tactics 
in respect of the practical question of the cust of lightning- 
conductois. Here again, fs in the case of the preventive power 
of points, he never mentions the subject. He seems to think 
that persons of common sense are capable of throwing ‘‘a 
broadiy-cast net of metallic meshes and lines” of the purest 
copper over their houses, and of entertaining at frequent inter- 
vals the services of electrical testers to attend to these meshes 
and lines, without first counting the cost. He is perhaps 
unaware that (according to Sir William Thomson) the Glasgow 
manufacturers think ıt cheaper to insure their factories rather 
than to employ hghtning-rods. But surely in regard to the 


statement that the use of the galvanometer makes the lightning- 
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conductor a ‘‘ never-failing protection," there ig some little 
obscurity in the premises and conclusions. It is well knéwn 
that rod advocates recommend the use of the galvanometer 
principally in order to test the resistance ôf the rod’s **earth." If e 
this resistance should prove to be above a certain standard, they 
say that the rod is not only useless, but dangerous. How 1s 
the mere fact of the knowledge that a rod is useless, or that*its 
earth-resistance is too great, a ‘‘ never-faiing protection”? And 
what remedial measures can possibly obviate the ess of the 
ground? One might as well say that the services of a physician 
who, having tested his patient’s state of health, should tell him 
that he was in a bad way, and should then dismiss him, consti- 
tuted a ‘‘never-failing protection.” In the case of the rod the 
only protective feature appears to me to lie in the probability 
that most persons who were also ' unbiased aud properly- 
trained thinkers," on being informed that the galvanometer had 
demonstrated their rods to have a too great ‘‘ earth” resistance, 
would immediately pull them down. But obviously this is 
hardly the reviewer's meaning. ARTHUR PARNELL 
53, Fulham Park Gardens, November 17 





Gcvernment Scientific Books 


SHORTLY after the commencement of the publication of the 
** Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.M.S. Challenger" by 
the Government, the late Mr. T. C. Cobbold, M.P. for Ipswich, 
inquired in the House of Commons whether, inasmuch as this 
expedition was undertaken with the nation's money for national 
scientific purposes, a copy of the volumes as published would 
not be presented to the public libraries supported by public 
rates, &c. The Government reply was that the expense of sup- 
plying the work gratis to such hbraries in the different towns 
throughout the country would be too large. ' 

I should like to ask whether it would have cost anything like 
the 87,5007. which the Government has recently paid for only 
two pi : from the eee ee and whether the 
ratepayers throughout the coun ave not a far greater right 
to te supplied (through their poen with the o bati. of 
seeing and studying the results of theirown scientific expeditions 
than the remote opportunity of seeing these two 87,50. paint- 
ings at Kensington. 

I see by your advertisement that the tenth volume, at 50s., of 
the “ Challenger Reports” is just published. What chance have 
of ever seeing them. Our public museum 
library cannot afford to purchase them, though I have little 
doubt but that our town, with its 50,000 inhabitants, has more 
than paid for a copy of the Reports in its share towards the 
expense of the Expedition and the publications resulting there- 
from. 

As a country ratepayer I must protest against this centralisa- 
tion of all the works in art and the benefits and results of 
scientific expeditions in London. Some of your correspondents 
have complained that such xassonal publications are not supplied 
to great national libraries abroad, but how is it that even we who 
have had to pay for them cannot ever get a sight of the results 
of such interesting and important national scientific expeditions. 
t“ Cannot afford it" is the Government reply, but how then can 
they afford 87,509. for two paintings for the national galleries? 
I do not grudge the expenditure of the people's money for the 
latter, only when set off against the *''cannot afford” for the 
former, - W. BUDDEN 

Ipswich, November 18 


P.S.—I have the two volumes of Sir C. W. Thomson’s 
** Voyage of the Challenger,” but they have only tended to create 
a er desire to see the complete ‘‘ Government Reports,” a 
wish, alas, which, from the expenditure of the 87,500/. for pic- 
tures by the Government, 1s further off than ever. 





. 
Peculiar Ice Forma 


ABSENCE from town prevented me fiom seeing NATURE of 
November 6, in which there is a letter (p. 5) signed B. Woodd 
Smith with the above heading. * 

Possibly Mr. Smith's very ingenious explanation of the cause 
of the columnar form of the shallow stratum of ice he so well 
describes may be the correct one; yet perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to offer a very different solution of the difficulty connected 
with this very curious ice formation. . 

I have frequently noticed, both on lakes having deep water 


a 





and on those so shallow as to freeze to the bottom, that when 
the winter iceehad nearly all thawed away, the remaining ice 
assumed the basaltic or columnar form, which on the deep-water 
lake.could be walked over with perfect safety in the early-morning, 
being then poe s six or eight mches thick, and apparently 
* quite solid, but which all disappeared a few hours afterwards in 

a magi manner, the columns having become very rapidly 

detached, especially if there was a fresh breeze, and, falling 
over on their sides, became invisible, and diifted to the lee side 
of the lake. This often led to a very general but wholly 
erroneous belief that the ice had surk. 

The question may be very naturally put: What has all this 
to do with ** peculiar ice forms” on diy land? 

The foregoing particulars are mentioned to show that ice in 
wasting away assumes not unfrequently the basaltic form. 

I believe that the bank on which the peculiar ice was noticed 
by Mr. Smith, and described by him as bare of vegetation, is 
usually covered in winter by a deep snowdrift, and that, towards 
spring and later, pressure and the percolation of water from the 

wing surface converts the lower stratum of snow-—still 
colder than the freezing-point—into ice. May not this ice, 
when nearly all wasted away, assume, as it does on the Jakes, a 
basaltic structure-? 

May not the division of this four inches of ice ‘‘into four dis- 
tinct layers—the columns of one layer being readily detached 
from those underneath "—be accounted for by what I have found 
to take place in snowdrifts, as I shall attempt to explain. 

In building snow-huts there are two requisites essential for 

erfection in this kind of architecture, First, the snow has to 
packed so firmly by the force of the wind as to be hard 
enough to walk over without smking in it ; secondly, the required 
depth of from, fifteen. to sixteen inches must be the formation of 
one and the same snowstorm and gale of wind. If this is not 
so, and the required depth of fifteen mches has been the result 
of three separate snowstorms, the blocks of snow, when sawn 
out, would not cohere, but break into three narrow strips of four 
or five inches each, which would render hut-building in the proper 
artistic manner and with rapidity (an important point in very cold 
weather) impossible, 

These separate layers of ice noticed by Mr. Smith may pos- 
sibly be the small remains of four separate and distinct snow- 
storms piled one above the other, which I know do—whilst in 
the form of snow—1etain their individuality for the whole winter, 
although super-imposed the one upon the other. 

The layer of '' dit" which Mi. Smith, from his point of view, 
very naturally supposes to be evidence that the mass of “ peculiar 
ice” was pushed np from below, may be very easily otheiwise 
accounted for. 

In all gales with drifting snow in the Arctic, especially when 
there are high steep lands to be passed over, part of the ground 
is cut away by the dirving snow in the form of fine powder or 
dust, and 15 carried sometimes a long way until deposited with 
the snow in some sheltered part. 

This dust is small ın quantity as compared with the bulk of 
snow, and is scarcely discernible when mingled with it ; but when 

eater part of the snow melts, the dust shows as a very percept- 
tble coat of ‘‘dirt” on the surface, which I consider has come 
down from above instead of being “pushed up from below" 
out of the ground as Mr, Smith believes to be the case. 

4, Addison Gardens, Kensington, W. JOHN Raz 





Fly-Maggots Feeding:on Caterpillars 


IN reply to Dr. Bonavia’s note on the above subject in 
NATURE for November 13 (p. 29), I beg to inform him that 
the larvie of the house-fly me often internally parasitic on the 
larvee of Lepidoptera. I have bred them in large numbers from 
Vanessa io and Saturnia carpini, also from other species more 
sparingly. Noris this the only species of Dipterg that infests 
Lepidoptera. F. N. Prerce 

143, Smithdown Lane, Liveipool 





. Birds’-Nest Soup 


IN NATURE of July 17 last (vol. xxx. p. 271), just received, 
appears an article on ‘‘ Birds’-Nest Soup," which contains the 
statement that ‘‘the nests of the dafs! and swifts were seen 
hanging in clusters from the sides and roof." That the addition 
of the Wars ” to the contributors of the nests is not an acci- 

1 The italics are mine,—E. L, L. 
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dental /afsuscalami is shown further on, when we read that the 
visitor eating the soup will “at any rate have the satsfagiitm of 
knowing that he has before him a dish the principal ingredient 
of which was formed by the little swifts asd dats@ which inhabit 
the Gomanton Caves,” &c., &é . ; 

I too heve visited caves from which farge quantities of edible 
birds’ nests were collected. I saw plenty of Pas, but, unfor- 
tunately, none of their nests! The nests J saw were built®by 
a “swiftlet” (Collocaha, Gray), and were more or less the 
product of their own saltzatory ghinds. This fact was known a% 
far back as 1781, over one hutdred years ago!! The ‘‘ white 
nests” are supplied entirely by the inspissated saliva of the bird, 
and are the first produced. These are taken, and sold for their 
weight in silver. The next mgde by tae birds are mixed 
rootlets, grasses, &c., and often show traces *of blood, from the 
efforts of the birds to produce the @aliva. These are esteemed 
second quality. The third nest is composed of extraneous sub- 
stances cemented together and to the ro% with a little saliva ; 
these are generally left for the bird to breed in, and are usually 
destroyed at the end of the season to compel the birds to build, 
fresh wife ones after their powers are 1ecruited by ngyear's rest 
and stimulated by the breeding '* storge.” 

All this genus—the swiftlets (Co//ocalia)—wherever found, 

roduce, in a greater or less degree, an amount of saliva which 
is used in building thgir nests and attaching them to the surfaces 
of rocks or the’insides of hollow trees and leaves. The proper- 
ties in this sa/iva—as in the ava of the Fijians and the pepsine 
of the calf—give it its value in the eyes of the Chinese. If it 
were simply a '' fungoid giowth” woven together, why is it not 
gathered from the limestone rock in its pure state? 
British Consulate, September 17 e E. L. LAYARD 





THE PRIME MERIDIAN CONFERENCE 
WE believe that the protocols of this Conference have 
not yet reached this country. In the meantime we 
are permitted to give the official statement of the reso- 
lutions. 
FINAL ACT 

The President of the United States of America, in 
pursuance of a special provision of Congress, having 
extended to the Governments of all nations in diplomatic 
relations with his own, an invitation to send Delegates to 
meet Delegates from the United States in the City of 
Washington on October 1, 1884, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing, and, 1f possible, fixing upon a meridian proper to 
be employed as a common zero of longitude and standard 
of time-reckoning throughout the world, this International 
Meridian Conference did assemble at the time and place 
designated ; and, after careful and,patient discussion, has 
passed the following resolutions :— ° 

I. * Resolved, That it i$ the opinión of this Conference 
that it is desirable to adopt a single prime meridian for 
all nations, in place of the multiplicity of initial meridians 
which now exist.” 

This resolution w@s unanimously adopted. 


Il. “Resolved, That the Conference proposes to the 
Governments here represented the adoption *of the 
meridian Ed through the centre of the trapsit instru- 
ment at the Observatory of Greenwich as the initial 
meridian for longitude.” 

The above resolution was adopted by the following 
vote :— 

In the affirmative— 


Austria-Hungary, , Mexico, 
Chili, Netherlands, 
Colombia, Paraguay, 
Costa Rica, Russia, 
Germany, Salvador, 
Great Britain, Spain,  * 
Guatemala, Sweden, 
Hawaii, Switzerland, 
Italy, Turkey, 
Japan, United States, 
Liberia, Venezuela. 


\ 
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, Ie the negative— Abstaining ‘from voting— è : " 
San Domingo. Cmn -San Domingo, 
«as n e ermany, “Sweden " 
kgs fom voting Italy, í Switzerland. 
ran, France. Netherlands, 


éyes, 22 ; noes, 1; abstaining, 2. 


III. “ Resolved, Thatérorg this meridian.longitude shall 
be counted in two directions up to 180 degrees, east 
longitude being plus and west'longitude minus." 


. This resolution was adoptet by the following vote :— 


ln the affirmagve—* ° 
Chih, e. Liberia, 
Colombia, Mexico, 
Costa Rica, # -Paraguay, 
Great Britain, Russia, 
è Guatemala, Salvador, 
« Hawaii, United States, 
- Japan, Venezuela., 
“In the negative— 
Italy, Sweden, 
Netherlands, Switzerland. 
Spain, 
Abstaining from voting - 
Austria-Hungfry, Germany, i 
Brazl + San Dominge, 
France, Turkey. 


Ayes, 14; noes, 5; abstaining, 6, 


IV. “Resolved, That the Conference proposes the 
adoption of a universal day for all purposes for which it 
may be found convenient, and which shall not interfere 
with the use of local or other standard time where 
desirable.” 


. This resolution was adopted by the following vote :— 
In the affirmative— 


Austria-Hungary, Mexico, 
Brazil, Netherlands, 
Chih, Paraguay, 
Colombia, Russia, 
Costa Rica, Salvador, 
* France, Spain, 
Great Britain, Sweden, 
Guatemala, Switzerland, 
o Hawaii, ° Turkey, 
Italy, e e United States, 
depen Venezuela. 
ibena, 
Abstaining from voting— 
Germany, San Domingo. 


Ayes, 43 ; abstaining, 2. 


V. “Resolved, That this universal day is to be a mean 
solar day ; is to begin for all the world at the moment of 
mean midnight of the initial meridian, coinciding with 
the beginning of the civil day and date of that meridian, 


> cand is to be counted from zero up to twenty-four hours.” 
This resolution was adopted by the following vote :— 


In the affirmative— 
‘Brazil, . 
Chih, 

' Colombia, 
Costa ‘Rica, 
Greaj Britain, 
Guatemala, 
Hawai, 
Japan, 

In the negative— 
Austria-Hungary, 

e 
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Liberia, 
Mexico, 
Paraguay, 
Russia, 
Turkey, 
United States; 
Venezuela. 


Spain. 


Ayes, 15; noes, 2; abstaining, 7. | 5 

VI. “ Resolved, That the Conference ‘expresses the 
hope that as soon as may be practicable the astronomical- 
and nautical days will be arranged everywhere :to begin 
at mean midnight.” 

This resolution was carried without division. 


VII. “ Resolved, That the Conference expresses the 
hope that the technical studies designed to regulate and 
extend the‘apphcation of the decimal system to the 
division of angular space and of time shall be resumed 
so as to permit the extension of this application to all 
cases in which it presents real advantages." 


The motion was adopted;by the following vote :— 
In the affirmative— 


Austria- Hungary, "Mexico, . 
Brazil, Netherlands, 
Chili, Paraguay, 
Colombia, Russia, 
Costa Rica, San Domingo, 
France, Spain, ^ 
Great Bnitain, Switzerland, 
Hawan, Turkey, 
Italy, Unıted States, 
Japan, Venezuela. . 
Libera, ves ae E 
Abstaining from voting— 
Germany, "Sweden. 
Guatemala, 


Ayes, 21; abstaining, 3. 
Done at Washington, October 22, 1884. 
.C. R. P. RODGERS, Rear-Admiral U.S.N., President, 
L. CRULS (Brazil) JANSSEN (France), ; 
R. STRACHEY (Great Britain)’. . © SIMI 
* Resolved, That a copy of the resolutions passed by 
this Conference shall be communicated to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, at whose instance 
and within whose territory the Conference ‘has been 
convened." 





ON THE INTERFERENCE-CURVES KNOWN 
AS “OHMS FRINGES” 


PERHAPS I may be allowed to recall the attention of 

physicists to the above “strange and interesting 
phenomena,” as they ‘are tightly called by their dis- 
coverer, Prof. G. S. Ohm (see Pogg. Annalen for 1853, 
vol xc. p. 327); partly for the purpose of indicating a 
simple method of observing them. 

According to Prof. Ohm's directions two plates of:equal 
thickness are to be cut from a uniaxial crystal, with 
parallel surfaces making an angle of 45° with the optic 
axis. One of these, plates is to be placed on the other in 
such a position that the optic axes ‘lie in the same plane 
but on opposite sides of the normal common to the two 
plates, with which they make, of course, equal angles of 
45°. When this combination 1s held in 'a convergent 
beam of plane-polarised ‘monochromatic hght (ez. g.'yeilow 
sodium light), numerous alternations of bnght and ‘dark 
‘elliptical bands are seen, most distinctly when the plane 
containing the optic axes makes'an angle of 45°:with the 
plane of polarisation of the light. 

Of course a pair of “ Savart's band "-plates, when pro- 
perly oriented, will answer for the'àbove experiment ; but 


the peculiar double refraction of ‘quartz causes’ more 
| complicated but beautiful results. E 
. 
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ow, singe in Iceland spar the optic axis makes am 
angle of very nearly 45° (strictly, 44? 36") with the natural 
faces of the rhombohedron, all that 1s required is to obtain 
an even cleavage-plate of the spar, about 2 cm. X I cm. 
and about 2mm. thick, to break it in half, to turn one 
of,the pieces round in a plane parallel to its surfaces 
through an angle of 180° from its position when broken 
off, and to cement it on the other piece in this position 
with Canada balsam or dammar. : 
Then, on placing the combination in a polariscope (for 
instance, laying it on the eye-lens of a microscope with 
analyser just above it) the series of ellipses will be well 
seen. Sodium light, z g. that from a Bunsen burner with a 
bead of sodium carbonate held in the flame, must be used. 
, Prof. Ohm refers to a paper by Langberg (which I 
have not been able to get a sight of) in which the occur- 
rence and form of these bands were predicted from theory ; 
so that the case resembles those of Airy's spirals and 


- Hamilton’s conical refraction 


A pair of plates with surfaces making an angle of 70° 
(or more) with the optic axis also show these ellipses ; and 
perhaps more instructively, since with such plates it is 
easy to trace the origin of the bands in the coalescence 
of portions of the circular isochromatic bands of high order 
which surround the optic axis in each plate. 

Those who have a pair of Savart’s plates mounted so 
that one can rotate over the other, will find it most inter- 
esting and instructive to watch (in monochromatic light) the 
changes in form and character of the interference-bands 
as the azimuth of one of the plates 1s gradually altered. 

Eton College H. G. MADAN 


‘CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC BRAKES 


THE returns of the Railway Department of the Board 
of Trade serve as an excellent index to the defects 
in the management and working of: the railway system in 
this country, the defects -being brought to hght during 
the investigations of the trivial casualties and disastrous 
accidents which take placé, and inquired into by the 
experienced inspectors of the Board of Trade. 

It is evident that by far the greater number of accidents 
seem to have been caused by the trains not being fitted 
with a really good brake, and in consequence being 
unable to stop quickly in cases of emergency. Some 
even have been caused .by the brake itself failing to “go 
on” when required, caused either by some defect in the 
brake mechanism, or the design of the brake itself has 
been bad, giving the engine-driver a false sense of security, 
and leading the train with its living load into unnecessary 
danger. 

It is a pity the railway companies do not pay more 
attention to the conditions laid down by the Board of 
Trade with regard to continuous brakes, stating the 
qualities the brake ought to possess, for it 1s evident the 
Board does not wish the adoption of any particular 
E brake, but a brake which includes to the 

est extent the conditions laid down. It so happens 
that the Westinghouse automatic brake answers the con- 
ditions better than any other, and therefore the Board is 
anxious to see it in general use, not because an ex- 
inspector of the Board happens to be the chairman of the 
Enghsh Westinghouse Brake Company, as the secretary 
of one English railway seems to imagine, but because it 
is the best brake. 

In an extract from the Board of Trade returns on 
continuous brakes for the half year ending June 30, 
published by the Vacuum Brake Company, we find the 
Westinghouse automatic credited with 397 faults for a 
mileage of 15,506,447. 

We think it may be truly stated that the Westinghouse 
automatic has not had fair play with some of the com- 
panfes having it partially in use, its failures having been 
carefully reported, while any failure of their own special 

. 
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brake, not having any serious consequences, hgsebeen 
looked over. i 

Take for instance she returns sent in by the Midland 
Company. Here the Westinghouse automatic has failed 
thirty-seven times for a mileage bf 374,390, or one fault 
for every 10,118 miles, while the Midland automatic 
vacuum has six failures reported for a mileagé of 
5,245,573, or one fault for eyery 874,262 miles run. On 
the other hand we have the London, Brighton, aifd 
South Coast Railway using the Westinghouse automatic 
on the whole of their tmins; they report seventy-four 
failures for a mileage of 3,122,510, or one fault for every 
42,196 miles run. ° kí 

Why should the Westinghouse automatic run four 
times as many miles per failure on the Brighton hine than 
on the Midland? ‘Fhe reason is net far to seek; on the 
Brighton line the Westinghouse automatic 1s properly 
looked after, and kept in good repair, while on the 
Midland it has to stand back and give place te the 
vacuum automatic, the Company's brake. e 

The automatic vacuum brake in use on the Midland 
Railway has, as its name implies, the pressure of the 
atmospheresoppo$ed to a partial vacuum for its motive . 








power, the vacuum being created by means of ‘an ejector 


on the engine, connected to every vehicle on the train by | 
means of a contihuous pipe, having flexible pipes and 
couplings between the vehicles. Tomaintaméhe vacuum 
throughout the train against leakage, there i$ a small 
ejector continually in use on the engine. 

Coupled to the continuous pipe on each vehicle is the 
automatic brake cylinder and reservoir peculiar to the 
Midland automatic brake, the piston being connected by 
means of levers and rods to the brake-blocks. The illus- 
tration gives a good idea of the general construction of 
the brake-cylinder and its connections, the arrangement 
being as follows :—The brake-cylinder B is placed inside 
the reservoir C, the piston A working air-tight in the 
cylinder ; the piston-rod passing through the bottom of the 
cylinder by means of a gland, E, having a flexible packing 
ring. so arranged that when the piston 1s at the bottom of 
the cylinder it comes in contact with the ‘packing ring, 
making an air-tight joint; but when the piston moves 
upwards, leaving the packing ring, air is able to pass 
through the gland into the lower part of the brake-cylin- 
der. The continuous pipe F is connected by the branch 
pipe G to the lower part of the brake-cylinder. 
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Thzough the piston there is a small hole, D, called the 
leak-hole, this being one of the main features of the 
brake, the mose of action of whgh is as follows :— 
A vacuum is created in the centinuous pipe by means 
of the ejector on the engine, the air being drawn from 
below the pistons in the brake-cylinder by the branch 
conifections ; the air in the reservoir C leaks through the 
leak hole D, and after a» shgrt tune there is an equal 
vacuum above and below the pistons. The brake is now 
charged, and in its usual confition when the train is 
running, the vacuum being maintained against acccidental 
leakage by the continual use of the small ejector. 

Yo apply the brake, dir 1s adfnitted into the continuous 
pipe, destroying the partial vacuum, and, increasing the 
pressure below the pistons, causes them to rise, breaking at 
the same time the air-ti¢ht joint made by the piston against 
the packing ring, thereby admitting air direct, through 
the gland, into the lower part of the brake-cylinder, causing 

e peen of the brakes to be nearly instantaneous. 
It will be observed that, directly the piston is forced up by 
the atmospheric pressure, the vacuum in the reservoir 
will gradually be destroyed by air passing through the 
leak-hole, in fact after less than two minetes it has leaked 
itself entirely off. It is also evident that'it cannot be 
instantly charged, for the vacuum in the reservoir has to 
be created through the leak-hole. 

It is stated by some that the Midland automatic vacuurfi 
answers all the Boagd of Trade conditions, and 1s, there- 
fore to be regarded as an effective serviceable automatic 
brake. On studying the reports in the returns, and the 
failures of this brake as reported in the technical papers, 
we see how absurd the claim to efficiency becomes. For 
example, the brake cannot be applied guéchly several 
times in succession ; when applied even once, the effective 
brake power has all vanished 1n two minutes, thus getting 
the doubtful name of the “two-minute leak-off brake.” 
Again, suppose a train became divided from any cause, 
when ascending a heavy gradient, the brake should auto- 
matically apply itself, and reman applied until taken off 
by hand. at would the Midland automatic vacuum 
do under the, above circumstances? Certainly the brake 
would apply itself, but in two minutes or less all the 
available brake power will have vanished, and, should the 
hand-brake in the rear van not prove powerful enough to 
hold the train on the bank, ıt will commence to run back. 

Although the Midland Company have the automatic 
vacuum in general use, it is no criterion that the brake is 
satisfactory ; we have orfly to add that the engines and 
tenders are fitted with en efficient,steam brake, so that in 
entering stations, should the automatic vacuum fail, the 
steam brake is quite capable of stopping the train, only 
taking a little further distance to pall: up in. At terminal 
stations sometimes this is very awkward, as the accident at 
the Liverpool Central Station, which happened some time 
ago, shows Here the automatic vacuum brake failed, 
and the tfain ran into a brake-van standing by the stop- 
blocks, doing considerable damage. Reports of failures 
ofthe Midland automatic vacuum may be seen almost 
weekly in the * Railway Matters” column of the Engineer, 
and we give, as an example taken at random, one re- 
potea in the issue for October 17 :—“ As it is not very 
ikely to be elsewhere recorded, it may be here mentioned 
that on the roth inst. a twelve-coach Midland Scotch ex- 
press ran clean through, Bedford station before it was 
stopped, in consequence of the failure of the leak-off 
vacuum brake.” Such failures are highly dangerous, and 
any brake with which they are likely to occur cannot be 
efficient, and therefore ought not to be trusted to stop trains 
at any impoftant junction or station, and its use abso- 
lutely prohibited on approaching a terminal. 

It may be interesting to have a short account of the 
Westinghouse automatic pressure brake, the worst fault 
of which, according to its opponents, is its efficiency 
in stopping trains should anything go wrong with the 
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brake apparatus. The motive power of this brake is'com- 
pressed air at a pressure of about 8olbs. to 108 lbs., com- 
pressed by an ingeniously constructed steam-pump on the 
engine, and stored in a main reserfoir under the foot- 
plate; throughout the train runs a pipe, connected 
between the vehicles by means of flexible hose pipes aryl 
couplings. On each vehicle, including the engine, 1s 
placed a small reservoir, a triple valve, and a brake 
cylinder, with a piston connected by levers and rods to 
the brake blocks. On the engine is placed the driver's 
brake-valve for working the brake. The whole system of 
this brake lies entirely in the construction and action of 
the triple valve. When the brake is in use, the train- 
pipe and small reservoirs are charged with compressed 
air, the air passing through the triple valve in its passage 
from the train-pipe to the small reservoirs. On the ar- 
ressure being reduced, the triple valve opens a passage 
tween the small reservoir and the brake-cylinder, thus 
allowing the compressed air stored to expand into the 
brake-cylinder, forcing out the piston, and applying the 
brake. To take the brake off, the converse happens: the 
pressure in the train-pipe is increased, the triple valve 
closing the passage between the small reservoir and the 
brake-cylinder, at the same time allowing the compressed 
air in the brake-cylinder to exhaust into the atmosphere, 
the small reservoir again being charged with compressed 
air from the train-pipe. 

The triple valve consists of a small cylinder having a 
piston connected on the upper side to a small slide-valve 
working over two ports, arranged one about the other, the 
lower opening direct to the atmosphere, the upper con- 
nected by a pipe to the brake-cylinder. The shde-valve 
works in aesmall casing connected to the small reservoir ; 
the triple valve is connected to the train-pipe by a pipe 
opening into the lower part of the cylinder in which the 
small piston works. When the piston is at the top of the 
cylinder it opens a connection between its lower and 
upper side, thus allowing compressed air to pass round 
the piston into the casing in which the slide-valve works, 
then into the small reservoir. When in this position, the 
slide-valve has closed both ports to the compressed air in 
the casing, the port leading to the brake-cylinder being 
open, through the valve, to the lower or exhaust port — 

On charging the train-pipe with compressed air it will 
be observed that the piston in the triple valve will be 
forced up, thus filling the small reservoir and triple valve 
with compressed air, but se the brake-cylinder; also 
that the pressure of air on both sides of the piston in the 
triple valve will be equal; on reducing the air-pressure in 
the train-pipe by a few pounds, the piston will naturally be 
forced down, by the greater pressure on the upper side 
moving the slide-valve and allowing a quantity of the 
compressed airin the small reservoir to enter the port 
leading to the brake-cylinder, and apply the brake. f 

The air expanding into the brake-cylinder will cause its 
pressure io be reduced, and therefore balance the piston 
in the triple valve. Itis evident therefore that any small 
reduction of pressure in the train-pipe will cause a cor- 
responding application of the brake, a reduction of the 
pressure by 25 Ibs. being sufficient to put the brake hard 
on and skid every wheel. 

The function of the driver's brake-valve A e work uic 
brake-apparatus by varying the pressure of the air in the 
tn DE Ih the first position of the handle which 
works the valve, called the charging position, air from 
the main reservoir is able to go direct to the train-pipe, 
to charge or release the brake. On moving the handle 
through an angle of a few degrees into the feed-position, 
the connection between the main reservoir and the train- 
pipe is closed, the compressed air having to pass through 
a pressure-reducing valve on its way to the train-pipe from 
the main reservoir to make up for any slight leakage 
which may occur. A Ms . 

Itis important that the pressure of the air in the main 
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reservoir ghould always be about 15 Ibs. above that in tle 
train-pipe, so that when the brakes are being released by 
increasing the pregsure in the train-pipe dzrect from the 
main reservoir, the triple valves are certain to act, on 
account of the extra 15 Ibs. pressure in the train-pipe 
above the pressure in the small reservoirs. 

On moving the handle of the driver's valve further in 
the same direction, or 1nto the position for applying the 
brakes, all connection between the main reservoir and 
the train-pipe is cut off, at the same time that the train- 
pipe is put in connection with the atmosphere, through an 
exhaust port; by this means the pressure in the train- 
pipe can be reduced to any degree to apply the brake. 
All brake-cyhnders on vehicles are fitted with a release- 
valve, so that, should the brake be appled when the 
engine is not attached, the air can be discharged from 
the brake-cylinder, through the release-valve, by pulling 
a wire attached to the valve. 

All vehicles now fitted with this brake have cocks at 
each end of the train-pipe, so that, should any change 
have to be made in the train, the coupling or uncoupling 
of vehicles is easily accomplished without the brake 
automatically applying itself. 

Itis easy to see that this brake is automatic in its 
action, for should the train-pipe or flexible couplings be 
injured by accident, or the train part into two or more 
portions, the compressed air will escape fiom the tram- 
pipe, and the brake will apply itself. In all guards' vans 
is placed a cock 1n connection with the train-pipe, so that, 
should the guard observe anything wrong with the train, 
or receive a signal from a passenger, he can instanta- 
neously apply the brake by opening the cock and 
discharging the air from the train-pipe. . 

The Westinghouse automatic Re is at present the 
only one which r includes all the qualities in the 
Board of Trade requirements for continuous brakes, and 
perhaps ıt will not be out of place to state tbe require- 
ments of the Board of Trade. 

(1) The brakes to be efficient in stopping trains, instan- 
taneous in their action, capable of being applied without 
difficulty by engtine-drivers and guards. 

(2) In cases of accident, to be instantaneously self- 
acting. 

(3) The brakes to be put on and taken off (with facility) 
on the engine and every vehicle of a train. 

4) The brakes to be used in daily working. 
5) The material employed to be of a durable character, 
so as to be easily maintained and kept in order. 

On looking through the Board of Trade returns on 
continuous brakes for the six months ending June 30, one 
sees that over two-thirds of the failures of the Westing- 
house automatic are due to burst hose pipes alone, and 
therefore not failures of the brake itself, but of faulty 
inspection and bad material. We would like to hear of 
expenments being:made with a stronger and more durable 
material, so as to resist the destructive action of the oil 
and tallow, of which such a large quantity is used on 
railways. Could this improvement be effected, we are 
convinced the number of miles run per failure would im- 
mediately vastly increase, E the automatic vacuum 
brake far behind. Of failures of the triple valve to act 
we find fifteen reports, causing a very trifling delay to the 
trains. The air-pump is reported with eleven failures, and 
the driver's brake-valve has no failures rÉcorded against 
it When we consider the enormous mileage of 15,505,447 
miles run by trains fitted with the Westinghouse auto- 
matic for the six months ending June 30, we cannot hel 
beingeastonished at the freedom from failure of the dif- 
ferent parts, and the general efficiency of the apparatus. 

Much has been written about the failure of the 
simple vacuum brake in the Penistone accident on the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, the 
disfster being attributed by some to the brake failure 
alone. Certainly, had the train been fitted with the 
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Westinghouse automatic, the brake power om each 
vehicle would have remained intact, no matter how many 
couplings broke : bat at the same time the fact seems to 
have been overlooked that the tranf had no permanent 
way to run on, since the engine*"broke up the chairs as it 
advanced, and the question remains, How wo the 
train have been affected, having nearly all the wheels 
locked by the brake, and erunning over sleepers alone? 
Perhaps the train would, not have travelled so far before 
going over the embankment ; but we think the disaster 
would have been equallyeserious, each vehicle becoming 
detached by the sudden appliqaton of the brake, the 
couplings breaking on account of the violent jerks in 
passing over the sleepers, thes curve tending to throw the 
vehicles over the embankment. As an example of the 
life-saving qualities of an automatic brake in an accident, 
we think the Penistone disaster would have been a poor 
specimen. ° 
The question of automatic versus simple brakes both 
pressure and vacuum, is now fairly before the public,sand 
the policy of the Board of Trade seems more apparent every 
day. It would not be wise on their part to enforce the 
adoption of any®particular patent brake, for a better one 
may any day be discovered, but the Board may fairly 
1nsist that their conditions as to the qualities of any brake 
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gdopted by any Company should be complied with, and, 


1f necessary, enforced by Act of Parliament. 
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THE GALVANOMETER OF D'ARSONVAL 
AND DEPREZ 


ALVANOMETERS of innumerable kinds abound, 
and each form has some special ment which renders 
it useful for certain restricted services. The old astatic 
instrument of Nobili is still preferred by many to the 
more modern mirror galvanometer of Sir W. Thomson 
because it requires no lamp, and can be used without 
darkening the room. The tangent galvanometer still 
holds its own ın the testing-room for simple tests ; and 
the lineman’s detector is still indispensable on the score 
of its portability. For commercial purposes, where strong 
currents and steady potentials have to be measured, the 
newer ampere-meters and volt-meters have displaced the 
older forms of instrument. But still there 1s no best 
galvanometer of universal adaptability, even the Siemens 
“ universal” galvanometer being too clumsy to meet with 
general favour. " 

For the purposes o$ the private laboratory a galvano- 
meter is desired which shall be sensitive, yet accurate in 
its indications, capable of being used for measuring cur- 
rents of all kinds, weak and strong, and of measuring 
differences of pgtential from the thousandth of a volt to 
a thousand volts. It ought to be capable of being used 
in broad daylight ; of being rapidly read off ;ænd it ought 
also to be independent of external magnetic disturbances. 
The annoyances which arise from the last two causes 
when working with sensitive galvanometers are only too 
well known. The needle of the instrument once deflected 
continues to oscillate perhaps for half a minute, perhaps 
longer, causing vexatious delays, and when perhaps it has 
settled down at last to zero, some person in the next room 
moves a piece of iron—a poker, a penknife, or some other 
magnetic object—causing thewero of the instrument to 
change. An aperiodic dead-beat instrument, not subject 
to external magnetic forces, would be a boon indeed. 

A galvanometer which, without being absolutely perfect, 
ES very near to fulfilling these desirable,conditions has 
ately been put into the hands of electricians by M. Car- 

entier, of Paris, successor to the well-known Ruhmkorff. 

t is the invention of M. Marcel Deprez as modified and 

improved by Dr. d’Arsonval The many novel features 

which it presents would of themselves justify its descrip- 

tion in the pages of NATURE; and the general excellence 
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of its performance, of which the writer of these lines can 
personally testify, is already widely acknowledged. 

The main petyliarity of the new ingtrument lies in the 
fact that, whereas in,almost all galvanometers there 1s a 
fixed coil and a movable magnetic needle, in this gal- 
yanometer the coil 1s movable and the magnet—no 
longes a mere needle but a substantial compound horse- 
shoe of steel—is fixed. Fig. 1 represents the instrument 
itself. The steel magnet, madè of three thin horse-shoes 
each magnetised as strongly as*possible, is firmly fixed 
to a metal base, with its poles upwards. Between the 

oles hangs the coil, rectangular in form and extremely 
[pre held in its place by a thm silver wire above and 
another thin silver wire bglow. This coil is made by 
winding on a rectangular core, which, after the strands 
have been cemented qmd bound together, is removed, 
leaving the wire only. It weighs only a few-grains, 
To reinforce the magnetic field a small cylinder of soft 
irfh, small enough to he in the hollow of the suspended 
rectarbular coil without touching it, is placed between 
the “poles and is rigidly supported from behind. e coil 
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is then free to turn in the very narrow space between the 





















































Fig 7. 


iron core and the external magnet-poles; and it need 
hardly be added that this contrivance Produces a very 
intense magnetic field. The current is led in e one of 
the silver fuspension-wires, and leaves the coil by the 
other. So far the arrangement precisely resembles that 
adopted in the well-known “siphon-recorder” of Sir W. 
Thomson, invented twenty years ago for the purpose of 
cable-signalling. A small mirror of 1 metre focus is affixed 
to the suspended coil ; a bras$ spring at the bottom keeps 
the suspending wires adequately stretched ; and a screw- 
head at the top of the instrument serves both to regulate 
the tension in the wires angi to let the coil down, to a 
position of rest on the central iron cylinder, whenever the 
galvanometer is to be dismounted for removal to a distant 
place. The resistance of the coil is about 150 ohms in 
the ordmary pattern of instrument. As there 1s no sus- 
pended needle, ho external magnetic forces affect the zero 
of the instrument ; and, since the position of the coil is 
determined solely by the elasticity of the suspending wires 
and the magnetic action of the fixed magnet on the current 
in the coil, it can be used in any position, and is inde- 
pendent of the earth’s magnetic field. It can even be 
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paced quite near to a dynamo-machine. The intensi 
of the magnetic field ın which the coil is situated is A 
that whenever the galvanometer-circyjt is closed—even 
through a considerable resistance—the motion of the 
needle is dead-beat. It takes less than one second to 
come to rest at its final position of deflection, and when 
it returns to zero it does so with the most complete 
absence of oscillations. The spot of hght on the scale 
never oscilates so much as 1 millimetre over the zero 
on releasing the galvanometer-key. 

The optical arrangements adopted by M. Carpentier 
are shown in Fig. 2. The mstrument is set with its three 
levelling screws in three V-grooves in a convenient bed- 
n Opposite it is set a semi-transparent scale of cellu- 
oid, 50 centimetres in length, graduated in millimetres. 
The light 1s provided by a single wax candle held in a 
holder lıke a carriage-candle, which also carries a para- 
boloidal mirror back. This candle is set so that its light 
falls upon a small adiustable plane mirror fixed to the 
back of the scale. is mirror reflects the ray upon the 
small mirror of the galvanometer, but as it passes be- 
neath the scale it traverses a square aperture across 
which a thin wire is stretched vertically. To see the 
apot of light the observer stations himself in front of 
the scale, so as to see the light coming through the strip 








Fig. 2 


of celluloid. He sees a bright patch about 1 inch square 
having a single sharply-defined black line—the image ofthe 
aforesaid wire—down its middle. This patch of light and 
the central line are perfectly visible in broad daylight, but 
cannot be wellseen by more than one observer at one 
time The adjustment of the lamp and scale is a simple 
matter ; and light from any lamp in the room—an overhead 
gas-light for example—may be used instead by turning the 
adjustable mirror to the proper angle. 

When set up without any shunt, this galvanometer will 
show a deflection of 1 millimetre on the scale for about 
1/100,000,000 of an ampere of current : but the sensitive- 
ness differs in different instruments with the construction 
of the coil, the stiffness of the suspension, and the power 
of the magnets.* Two instances of its application may be 
given. 

The instrument can be pig as a volt-meter to measure 
the electromotive forces of cells in the manner indicated 
in Fig. 3. An ordinary reversing-key, K, 1s connected to the 
galvanometer, and an adjustable resistance (a Wheatstone 
rheostat with a thin wire having a range from I to 200 
ohms 1s convenient) 1s interposed as a shunt, S. To cali- 
brate the instrument a standard Daniell cell (E.M.F. 
= 1'07 volt) is placed at B in circuit with a resistance b®x. 
A resistance of 10,000 ohms 1s unplugged and a reading 
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is talfen of the galvanometer, first to left, then to night 
afid the sh'int-resistance 1s then adjusted until the scale 
reading 1s 534 millimetres on either side of zero, making 
a total of 107 millihetres. We then know that a deflection 
of 1 milimetre right or left will be produced by an electro- 
motive force of 1/200 ofa volt. The cell whose electromotive 
force is to be tested 1s then substituted at B in place of 
the standard cell, and readings taken right and left ; these 
are added, and divided by 100, giving the E. M.F. of the 
cell directly in volts. 

To measure currents the same calibration 1s made with 
a standard cell. In the circuit of the current to be mea- 
sured is interposed a wire of some small but sorurately 
known resistance—for example, a standard 1 ohm, or, for 
stronger currents, a standard wire of cr ohm. The 
two extremities of this coil are then connected to the 
key (Fig. 3), the 10,000-ohm coil being interposed as 

efore. If the current to be measured is I ampere, it 
will, in passing through the standard 1 ohm, produc 





Fig. 3. 


between its ends a difference of potential of 1 volt, and 
this difference of potential will, xn readings are taken 
right and left, give a total deflection of 100 millimetres to 
correspond to 1 ampere of current. It is not difficult to 
modify the arrangements so that the galvanometer may 
measure, on the one hand, millionths of an ampere, and 
thousands of amperes on the other. We have found the 
instrument specially valuable for indicating rapid fluctua- 
tions of current in experiments on the induction of currents 
in armature coils when moved in a magnetic field. Its 
complete aperiodicity and the very small inertia, both 
mechanical and electrical, of its coil, render it most valu- 
able for such work. The only defect—and that not a 
serious one—observed in three months of use, is a slight 
sub-permanent torsion on the suspending wires after 
taking a large deflection ; but the method of taking double 
readings, first to right, then to left, eliminates any error 
that might arise from this cause. 





THE BASALT-FIELDS OF NEW MEXICO 


(GEOLOGISTS interested in the history of the younger 
lava-floods, by which such vast areas both in the 
Old World and in the New have been deluged, will be 
glad to know that Capt. Dutton, of the United States 
eological Survey, after a careful study of the modern 
volfanic phenomena of the Sandwich Islands, has under- 
taken the investigation of the basalt-terntory lying in 
*. 
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New Mexico, to the east and south of the area already so 
fully described by him in his Monographs on the Utah 
plateaux and the Qafion country. It, Vas originally 
intended that he should Rave charge,of the Survey of the 
Cascade Range. This arrangement was changed at the 
beginning of this last season. The Cascade ground was 
intrusted to his able assistant, Mr. Diller, while “Capt. 
Dutton himself struck southward for a region in New 
Mexico, which he had lofg wished to study, from ehe 
light which he believed ff would throw upon some of the 
later phases of volcanism, in the Western Territories. I 
have received a long lettér from him, written in his cam 

at the San Mateo Mourrzains, ffom which, with hiset. 
mission, I send the following extract for publication in 
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Our wonderful Plateau County we have known only 
in part, and the portion we haye studied most is situated 
upon the western and northern side of the Colorado. 
Numerous geologists have hurried over the Sbuthem and 
south-eastern portion ; but so rapidly have they Been 
obliged to move in order to keep pace with the expe- 
ditions of which they were mere appendages’ that very 
little systematic*knowledge could be gained. During the 
last two years our topographers have made some excel- 
lent maps of this region, and everything is ripe for the 
geologist. 

I have described the western afd southern portions -of 
the Plateau Country as being very sharply defined in a 
geological as well as in a topographic sense. I think it 
will in great part prove to be equally well-defined in the 
south-eastern portions. Already it is clear to me that 
the Rio Grande River constitutes a portion of that 
boundary in this territory. Everywhere within range of 
my present field the strata characteristic of the Plateau 
Country rise gently from the Rio Grande to the westward. 
Chffs, mesas, and terraces, carved buttes, and gorgeous 
colours are as typical of this region as they are of Utah 
and Northern Arizona. There is, howéver, more of the 


Cretaceous system preserved, and rocks of that age pre- 
dominate, though the Trias and Permian are magnificently 
exposed. Indeed, the Vermilion Chffs of Southern Utah 


have reappeared here in all their grandeur and glory, with 
but slight changes of detail. 

But the features which are engaging my particular 
attention at this moment are the ss fis vestiges. This 
region has long been known under the mysterious name 
of Ma/pats—mystenous, however, only to those who have 
not read Humboldt's account of the malpaíseof Old 
Mexico. All the mesas, or pMitforms of sedimentary 
beds, within three or four miles of my camp, are sheeted 
over with basalt. The lava caps are not ordinarily more 
than fifty or a hundred feet thick; though just around 
me, in the very centre or focus of all, it becomes much 
thicker. In the valley-plains, also, are found many sheets 
of lava. But while the lavas upon the hightr plstforma 
and terraces are ancient, those in the valleys are very 
young. The centre of the activity has been (so far as 
concerns my present vicinity) the San Mateo Mountains. 
This name is synonymous with Mount Taylor, for the 
“Mountains” consist of a,single volcanic pile (11,380 
feet) carved into numerous spurs by magnificent gorges. 
Itisa small Etna, built originally by outbreaks from its 
flanks as well as its summit. But the spread of the lavas 
from this centre is remarkablee To the north-north-east 
they reach out 1n unbroken continuity for forty-five miles, 
and for eighteen to thirty miles 1n the other directions. 
The lava beyond the immediate base of the mountain- 
cone is not thick. It forms a superficia} sheet only on 
each mesa, or table, with a thickness varying from 50 to 
200 feet. á 

The lava-capped strata have been cut into isolated 
mesas by subsequent erosion, and gaps of two or three 
miles sometimes separate one of dese outliers from its 
parent mass. 
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This lava did not by any means come altogether fron? 
Mount Taylor itself, but from many vents scattered around 
Its flanks, or situated mules avay ‘from it. These outlying 
vents are sufficiently preserved in many cases to admit of 
their complete identification, and they are very numerous. 
But one of the most charming and striking features con- 
sists in the numerous “necks” or “chimneys” which are 
left standing in the vafley4plains beyond the farthest verge 
ofthe lava-capped mesas. Wome of these are splendid 
objects. Newberry has depicted similar forms in the 
valley of the San Juan—a htindred miles or more to the 


*?"eanorth-west of iere in hi$ admirable account of the 


observations made in his journey with Capt. Macomb’s 
expedition. But these ate even larger and finer, one being 
nearly two thousang feet high. What perfect testunony 
this is to the enormous erosion of the country! A child 
can read and comprehend it. 
In thg wide valley-plains which lie between the mesas 
,te fresher fields of lava. Some look as if they could 
hardly be a century old; but my experi@nce in the 
Hawaiian Islands has taught me that, in a dry country, 
a basalt-stream can preserve its freshness for many 
centuries. Stull, it ıs clear enough that*these eruptions 
occurred after hundreds, even thousands, of square miles 
of strata, overflowed by the older basalts, had been eroded 
away. : 
A striking fact in connection with these young basalts 
is the entire abÉence of all distinguishable traces of the 
vents from which they came. A few mules from here, in 
a broad valley, lies a basalt-field black as Erebus, and the 
whole circuit of it as accessible as a sheet of paper on a 
table, or a rug on the floor. There is no cone, no trace 
of fragmental ejecta, not a single feature in it to indicate 
the /ocus of eruption, except, however, the fact that the 
whole field, and the valley in which it hes, has a gentle 
declivity to the south-east, say forty feet per mile or so: 
and as the sheet follows the modern slope of the valley, 
it may be inferred that the vent is situated near the north- 
west end. There are many other fields of fresh lava, of 
which the above is sufficiently descriptive. One stream 
1s nearly mure long! Some of them, however, indi- 
cate unmistakably their sources in small depressed cones 
of very fiat pones Great deluges of basalt have issued 
from them, flowing away for many miles, and spreading 
out five or six miles wide. 

No fragmental ejecta (scoria, lapilli, &c.) have been found 
ın connection with these young eruptions. But on Mount 
T&ylor are numergus itic cinder-cones, of small or 
moderate dimensions, fone during the period of the 
eruption of the older basalts. The quantity of this 
fragmental material, however, is relatively very small. 

The appearance of the young basalts is much like 
the rougher lava of Mauna Loa. called “aa” in the 
Hawajian Islands. This is the typical salpais of this 
region. All the lava thus far seen ıs apparently basalt, 
though some of the older may prove to be andesitic when 
critically examined. There 1s little variety init. It now 
appears that, all along the western, southern, and south- 
eastern rim of the Plateau Country is a marginal belt 
characterised by basaltic eruptions. I have identified 
two ages of eruption, both here and in South-West Utah. 
In the latter region I have associated these two periods 
of eruption with two periods of general upheaval of the 
plateaux. Whether* the same will prove to be so here 
remains to be seen. 

But it is getting dark, and I must close. We go to 
bed and get up with the chickens in this country. 

. C. E. DUTTON 





NOTES 
A MEETING of members of the University and others, to pro- 
mote the objects of the Marine Biological Association, will be 
held atgCambridge on Saturday next, the 29th inst, in the 


Lecture-Room of Comparative Anatomy, the use of which fur 
this purpose was granted to Prof. Newton by grace of the 
Senate on Thursday last. The Vicg-Chancellor of the Un.- 
veisity (Dr. Ferrers, F.R.S., Master of Gonville and Caits 
College) has kindly undertaken to preside ; aud Prof. Moseley 
(the Chairman of the Council of the Association), Prof.* Lan- 
kester (1ts Secretary), and Prof. Uell, of the British Museum and 
King's College, London, aie expected to attend and set forth 
the aims and needs of their deserving body. The chair will Le 
taken at three o'clock in the afternoon, and the proceedings (the 
details of which are being arranged by Mr. J. W. Clark, Super- 
intendent of the Museum of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, 
and Mr. Sedgwick, University Lecturer in Animal Morphology) 
are likely to be full of interest. ‘The same evening the anni- 
versary dinner of the Cambndge Philosophical Society will be 
given 1n the hall of Peterhouse, on the special invitation of the 
Master and Fellows of that ancient college, the newly-elected 
President of the Society, Prof. Foster, Sec. R.S., in the chair. 


THe German Government has granted another sum of 75007. 
foi the scientific investigation of Central Africa, and 1909, for 
the working out of the mateiials collected by German Polar 
exp«ditions, 


THERE seems to be no end to the works of the highest value 
issued from the American Nautical Almanac Office. This week 
we have received a paper on ''The Motion of Hyperion—a 
New Case in Celestial Mechanics," by Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
and another on ‘‘ Lunar Inequalties due to the Ellipticity of 
the Earth,” by Mr. G. W. Hill. 


AT the first meeting of the new session of the Society of 
Arts held on November 19, Sir Frederick Abel made some 
feehng and pregnant remarks ou the loss that not only the 
Society of Arts, but the whole scientific world, had sustamed 
by the sudden and unexpected death of Sir William Siemens. 
In the course of his address Sur Frederick Abel said :—‘'It will 
be in the recollection of many whom I am addressing that, while 
Sur William Siemens was an ardent and successful labourer in 
the advancement of electric lighting, he also maintained the 
view that gas would continue to hold its own as the poor man's 
friend. The name of Siemens is associated with the origination 
of a great advance in the application of gas to the brilliant illu- 
mination of open spaces; but it must also be conceded that 
many streets and public places in London and the provinces 
bear evidence that even such simple modifications in the arrange- 
ment of old forms of gas-burners as have been introduced by 
Sugg and others have restored to gas some of its original pres- 
tige, and that, especially in towns where fogs are periodically 
prevalent, gas is now by no means wholly eclipsed by electricity 
as an open-air illuminant.” 


Last week we announced the death of Dr. Wright of Chel- 
tenham ; to-day we have to make known that another of the 
lights of English geology has passed away. Mr. R. A. Godwin- 
Austen died at his residence, Shalford House, Guildford, on the 
morning of the 25th inst., after a long, but happily not a painful 
illness. He has for so many years lived retired in his country 
home that the younger generation of geologists has hardly known 
him personally. But his papers are classical in the literature of 
English geology, and long ago marked him out as one of the 
most philosophical of all the geological writers of this country. 


Mr. JAMES BUCKMAN, formerly one of the Professors at the 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, and authdr of a num- 
ber of geological papers, died at Bradford Abbas, Dorset, on 
the 23rd inst. 

THE death is announced of Herr.August Wilhelm Thiene- 
mann, the President of the German Society for the’ Protection 
of Birds, well-known in ornithological circles by hig researches 
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and works. * He died at Langenberg on the 5th inst., aged fifty- 
four years. 

P WE regret to announce4he death, at Paris, of M. Lartigue, 
aged fifty-four, a French electrician well known for his system 
of railway-signalling, which is largely in use on the French 
lines, and who had latterly held the post of General Director of 


e» the French Telephonic Company. 


WE regret to learn of the death, at the early age of thirty-fom, 

* of M. Henninger, one of the editors of Sence et Nature. 

After a brilliant career as a medical student, he was appointed 

assistant to M. Wurtz in the chair of medical chemistry, as well 

as profesor in l'École municipale de Chimie. He was the 

author of numerous articles in periodicals and encyclopsedias, 
chiefly on chemistry. 


THE permanent Committee appointed by the International 
Ornithological Congress at Vienna for the purpose, among other 
tasks, of. erectmg ornithological stations of observation all over 
the globe, has addressed the Imperial Academy of Sciences in 
Vienna with the request that, so far as its sphere of action extends, 
it would seek out and appoint men, able and willing to under- 
take that office, to make iegular observations, each within his 
own particular district, respecting the birds he finds there, their 
flight, incubation, mode of life, &c., and report them yearly (in 
the first quarter of the calendar year) to the Secretary of the 
Committee. The observations so collected will appear, each con- 
tribution-being under the name and responsibility of the contribu- 
tor, and will be scientifically digested and embodied by eminent 
experts, It is hoped that by these means many points hitheito 
dark in our knowledge of birds will be cleared up, and s@ience 
generally be extended and enriched. 


ADMIRAL VON SCHLEINITZ has resigned the presidency of the 
Berlin Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde, and has been replaced by Dr. 
W. Reis, At the last meeting of this Society it was stated that 
there are now four Polar expeditions ın preparation, of which 
one will start for the Antarctic regions, The African traveller, 
Dr. Aurel Schulz, has started on a Journey across Africa from 
east to west, by way of the Zambesi River and the Victoria Falls. 


Lieat. Schulz, the leader of the German ‘African expedition, 


reports from Cameroon that the joy of the German colonists 
there is most intense in consequence of recent political events. 


THE speeches delivered at the sittings of the Universal Prime 
Meridian Congress at Washington will be published 17 extenso 
in French, having been translated under the superintendence of 
M. Janscen, who was specially appointed by the Congress for 
that task, 


THE collections made by the Polar traveller, Capt. Jacobsen, 
* by order of the Berlin Museum, on his American tour, are now 
“on view at the Royal Ethnographical Museum at Berlin. That 
part of the collections which was obtained from Alaska territory, 
consists of some 4000 objects, collected among various Esquimaux 
tribes and among the Ingalik Indians hving on the Yukon River. 
Most of the objects in question closely resemble those dating 
from the Stone Age, consisting principally of stone, bone, horn, 
shell, or wood. 


THE expedition of the German travellers, Dr. Clauss and Herr 
von den Steinen, who undertook to investigate the tributaries on 
the upper right bank of the Amazon and Xingu Rivers, stating 


from Paraguay and Cuyaba, have successfully accomplished this ' 


task, and safely arrived at Para at the end of October. The 
Brazilian Govefnment, and especially Senhor Batovi, the Prefect 
of the province of Matto Grosso, have supported this scientific 
undertaking in a praiseworthy manner. 


THE Commission of the Centennial Exhibition for 1889 have 
already held? seveial meetings with the object of determining 
upon a site for the Exhibition. As many as four places are 

s " 
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campeting for this honour, exclusive of the Bois de Boulogut, 
which was mentioned in connection with.this matter some months 
ago. i . . 

THE excellent ** Monthly Reference-Lifts," which are printed 
by Mr. W. E Foster of the Providence Public Libiary, should | 
be watched, says Science, by scientific men as well as by literary 
readers, The August number (vol. 4v. No. 8) contains a handy 
index to articles on earthquakes—thecries and observations— 
which was suggested by the shock of August 10, 1884. In 
judging of the list of memoirs and aiticles which are cited, the 
reader should remember that it 1s prepared® for popular reading, 
and not as an index foi the seismolggist, nor even for the 
physicist The second pait of the same number is devoted to 
the early English explorations of America. ** 


TELEPHONIC service between Brussels: and Antwerp was 
opened on October 20, the wires being used.both for telegraph. 
ing and telephoning. The Belgian Government intends esta: 
blishing telephomc connection between Brussels and Lidge, 
Verviers, Mons, Ghent, Charleroi, and Louvain. 


AMONG the awhrds fiven by the jurors at the National 
Italian Exhibition we notice a gold medal granted to Signor 
Ragona, Director of the Modena Observatory, for a complete 
set of astronomical, meteorological, and magnetical instruments 
designed by him and executed under his persogal supervision. 


JN a 1ecent number of the Revue Scientifique General Faid- 
Ferbe diaws the boundaries of the large section. in the north-west 
cf Afuca in pat already fallen, in part about to fall, under 
French control, In the beginning of April this year the French 
flag was floating from the fort of Bammakoo on the banks of the 
Niger, and on September 11 a French steamer had made a run 
down that 1iver from Bammakoo to Koulikoro, bound for Tim- 
buctoo, 300 miles lower down. Altogether, the Fiench have at 
present the command of the Nige from Bourré to Boussa, some 
700 leagues of water-course. From the North of Africa, again, 
a French railwayiuns from Aizen to Mécheria, and in a few 
years more will be continued to Imsalah. But Imsalah is aheady 
connected with Timbuctoo by the caravan routes which, under 
French protection, must become much more important. From 
Porto Novo on the Gulf of Guinea, moreover, the French cannot 
but push to Boussa on the Niger, and so complete ther com- 
mercial route from the Mediterranean to the Gulf of Guinea. 


WE have received the Catalogue of the "Netual History CA- 
lections of the Albany Museum? Grahamstown, Cape of Good 
Hope, and have much pleasure in observing how considerable 
the collection already is in specimens both native and foreign, 
especially birds. For the rest we can only joim heartily in the 
hope expressed by the zedlous curator in the preface, that the 
present inventory of natural history treasures in the young 
colony will stimulate able friends, at once of the colony and of, 
natuial science, to add to the stock and so promote the benign , 
study of Natme in a pat of the world not without its share of 
political troubles. We expect that the promised list of botanical 
specimens in the herbarium will do justiee to the. botany, at least, 
of the South of Afiica, 


ON the eastern coa-t of Schleswig the experiments to establish 
oyster-beds me being actively pursued, umder the direction of 
Prof. Mobius, who is an authority on the subject. Quantities 
of young American and Canadian oysters bave been brought 
over, and are being ‘‘sown out" during favouiable weather. 
The experiments made last year have, so far, not been attended 
with satisfactory results. 





THE organisation of the Pneumatic Postal Service will be 
completed on December 15 next for the whole of Paris. Thus 
great work, costing more than a million francs and involving 
over 60,000 metres’ length of pipes, was inaugurated by M: de 
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r : 
“Couchy, who, seventeen years ago, under the Empire, avas | mean time at Athens, and the magnitude of the eflipse is:0775, " 


i n ; . The ch f i rather small, ıt will be considered, for stars t8 have beef brought 
Director f tie French Telegraphs EE ERA into view. But, when all the conditions of the case are'borfe 


Peter to ally place within, thg [oran qons hiss been fixed at g in mind, it would appear quite possible, to speak within boynds, e 
he two extreme pognts m the service are about 11,000 metres | that-Hansen’s longitude of the moon may require at that epo: a 
apart, and the time required for the delivery of a letter to the | conection which would suffice, with the anid descent of the cen 

€ 1emotest place in the most unfavouable circumstances, and ım- | line in latitude, to cause a great eclipse at Athens, leaving the 


]uding its fi th t stat ill be within | Sun of crescent form, as Thucydides reports, but with the cres- 
ER MURS eg a ne ee cent very nariow. tn such a climate bright planets and stars** 


° one hour * might well have been discerned. Venus was westwaid at an 
‘THE Scientific Exhibition at Paris, always held on the occa- | altitude of some 35°, Mars would be near the western horizons 


jy. : i Jupiter had set, while Saturn was near the meridian at an alti- 
sion of the mand soiré: give, by Admiral Mouchez, Director of tude of something: like 45°. OF the stars, Spica, Arcturus, 


“me the Pais Obsgrvatery, will his year be under the management | Antares, and Vega were in favourable positions for observation. 
of the French Electiicgl Society, and its exhibits will therefore Sir George Airy informed the writer of these lines some years 
be confined to objects 1elating to that branch of science. since that, on the occasion of the partial eclipse of September 7, 

f i 1820, he “saw one or two stars” at Cambridge. On calculat- 
Pror. MELL, Director of the Alabama Weather Service, an- |. ing the circumstances of the eclipse for that place, it appeais * 
nounces, in Science, that through the liberality of the Chief | the magnitude was 0°88. This 1s an interesting case in point. - 

o Signa) Officer, and of several railways, daily weather-signals, Wo r’s COMET. —A few week’s since 1t was remarked in this 


1 : ; column that, according to the first elliptical oibit calculated b 
e predicting changes of weather and temperature, will be displayed Prof. Krueger, this comet would approach very near to the orbit 


at over one hundied telegraph-stations in that State. The pre- | of Jupiter in abont 209° heliocentric longitude, and great per- 
dictions will bs received by the Director at an early hour every | turbation was possible early in the year 1875, so that the comet 
morning fiom the Signal Office in Washington, and then promptly | might not have been moving long in its present hack. On this 
distiibuted along the railways. By paying for the cost of the subest iene rm er, who n in perci me Aami of 
signal- : - I e comet’s orbit fiom a much wider extent of o on 
will -flags pa LT pci ies Role d bio ii paid expresses himself as follows in No. 2629 of the Astronomische 

receive free telegraphic warning of the daily weatherghanges. | Machrichten :—*‘ In Nr, 782 der NATURE (1884, October 23) ist 
Only about five minutes are required to set the flags. A similar | hierauf bereits aufmerksam gemacht-worden ; ich hielt indessen 
system has been for some time in opeiation in Ohio and in part | damals die ersten Elemente fur viel ungenauer, als sie-wirklich 


of Pennsylvania, and it will doubtless have further extension, ,| Waren, und glaubte, dass Eróiterungen dieser Art noch etwas 
aufzuschieben seien. Die nachfolgende Rechnung bestatigt m- 


THE Commander-in-Chief of the-Fiench army in Tonquin has | dessen die in der NATURE ausgesprochene Veimuthung in uber- 


i R 1aschender Weise.”  In'fact; Prof. Krueger finds by his new 
given ordes toshaye a -meteorologicàl obsertatory erected-in oib? that on May 28, 1875, ‘the comet’s distance fiom Jupiter 


‘Haiphong, the chief port in the delta of the Red River, toserve | was less than o-1 of-the earth’s,mean distance from the sun, and 
as a basis for a network of meteorological stations with which | hence it is probable that before the spring of this year the comet 
it is intended to cover eventually the whole of Annam and Ton- | may have been desciibing a very different orbitto that in which 


quin, and which will be in telegraphic communication with the | It now mE M or „as was before comnts will fpr au 

bscivat : Kong. interesting subject of investigation, when definitive elements 
obse yatory- in Hong Kong have been deduced fiom a combination of all the observations of 
THE series of illustrations of the methods and stages of in- | the present p mes 


struction in handicraft an1 technical training contributed by the | , 1n Prof. egers last orbit, founded on observations to 
; , November 7, the period of 1evolution is 2466:06 days, according 
Austiian Government to the Health Exhibition 1s stated to have to which the comet would have. been. in perhelion about 


been purcbased by the Japanese Government from the Techno- | Febiuaiy 16, 1878, m R.A. 23h 58m., Decl. + 2°, distant from 
logical Museum at Vienna. The Japanese authoiities have | the eaith 2°32, and under such circumstances not likely to have 
also made numerous exchanges with the 1epresentatives of other | been seen. We subjoin other elements of the orbit :— 








counties exhibiting at South Kensington. Semi-axismajor .. 3'5722 | Periheliondistance . 1°5719 
» minor ... 29596 Aphelion » - 55725 
e "THE additions to fhe Zoological Society's Gardens during the | Semi-parameter ... 24521! Excentricity .: .. 07559966 


past week include: Common Seal (Phoca vitulina) from British MINIMA OF ALGOL.—The following are approximate geo- 


Seas, presented by Mr. James Wyat ; two Barred Doves (Geogelía centiic Greenwich times of minima of Algol, calculated from 
striata), three Lastein Turtle Doves (Turtur meena) from Java, eque hn vb es later observations of Schmidt have 


presented by Mr. Emil Berg; a Gieen Monkey (Circopsthecus hm hod his, 
callitrichus à) hom West Africa, Sleposited ; a Red-throated | Nov. 27 ... 13 24 | Dec. 23 8 45 | Jan. 26 15 35 
Amagon (Chrysotis collaria) from Jamaica, a Red-tailed Amazon 30 .. IO 13 26 534 29 15 24 
(CArysutts ers triti a) fiom Biazil, three Blue Snow Geese (Chen Dec. 13... 7 2|Jan 6 . 1651} Feb. r . 12 14 
cerulesceus) from Alaska, purchased; a Bernier's Ibis (Z5is ¥ 2 f ‘ id i 3 2 7 a : E. 
bernieri) fiom Madagascar, 1eceived in exchange. 20.. 11 56 15 . 10 18 f 








OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN THE. WAVE AOR D eee ES 
` HE subject upon which I am to speak to you this evening s 


‘Tun ECLIPSE OF THUCYDIDES, B.C. 431, AUGUST 3.—Theie i i 
has been much discussion from time to time with reference to on fighter uiis dide yee em Sy RR Monee 
the solar eclipse recdided by Thucydides in the fust year of the of the Stevens’ Institute, and the succession of lectures on the 
Péloponnesian war, and long identified as that which occmred | same subject so admirably illustrated by Prof, Tyndall, which 
t ^ 
ere ig d iing accel riter ty moms SQ mur Bow present have heard, have ay prepared you for any, 
. é : A mee 

stars hing A lso kppeared, it again Hecame full-or ^ This end I can tell you this evening in respect to the wave theory of 
eclipse was not total, as has been frequently stated, but narrowly It is indeed my humble part to bring before you some mathe- 
ii ME ud 1859 ee me obe i matical and dynamical details of this great theory. I cannot 
according to the solar and lunar es of Hansen, and his easure of i i hing : 
results Wo d with A s applying to other eclipses x pl 3 E eine ee T bap) 
mentioned by Thucydides, in No. 1203 of Astronomische Nach- | gue cnt oen d DN uham 
richten, The greatest phase, by his calculations, falls at 5h. gm. Thamwon, FR S. LLD. TROU ochre ee HIN ci eu 
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able with tfe splendid and instructive experiments which many 
of you Rave alreafly seen. It 1s satisfactory to me to know that 
"so many of you, now present, aie so thoroughly piepared to 
understand an g Icanesay, that those who have seen the 
experiments will not feel their absence at thistime. At the same 
time I wish to make them intelligible to those who have not had 
the advantages to be gamed by a systematic course of lectures. 
I must say in the first place, without further pieface, as time 1s 
short and the subject is Jong, sımply that sound and light are both 
due to vibrations propagated in the manner of waves; and I 
shall endeavour in the first place to define the manner of propaga- 
tion and mode of motion that constitute those two subjects of our 
senses, the sense of sound and the sense of light. 

Each is due to vibrations. The vibrations of light differ widely 
from the vibrations of sound. Something that I can tell you 
more easily than anything in the way of dynamics or mathematics 
Vr Rue. the two classes of vibrations 15, that theire js a great 

erence in the frequency of the vibrations of light when com- 
pared with the fiequency of the vibrations of sound. The term 
* frequency ” applied to vibrations is a convenient term, applied 
by Lord Rayleigh in his book on sound to a definite number of 
full vibrations of a vibrating body per unit of time. Consider, 
then, in respect to sound, the frequency of the vibrations of notes, 
which you all know in music represented by letters, and by the 
syllables for singing, the do, re, mi, etc. The notes of the 
modern scale correspond to different frequencies of vibrations. 
A certain note and the octave above it correspond to a certain 
number of vibrations per second and double that number. 

I may explain in the first place conveniently the note called 
“C”; I mean the middle “C” ; I believe it is the C of the 
tenor voice, that most nearly approaches the tones used in 
speaking. That note corresponds to two hundred and fifty-six 
full vibrations per second, two hundred and fifty-six times to and 
fro per second of time. 

ink of one vibration per second of time. The seconds 
pendulum of the clock performs one vibration in two seconfis, or 
a half vibration in one direction per second. Take a ten-inch 
pendulum of a drawing-room clock, which vibrates twice as fast 
as the pendulum of an ordinary eight-day clock, and it gives a 
vibration of one per second, a full period of one per second to 
and fro, Now think of three vibrations per second. I can 
move my hand three times per second easily, and by a violent 
effort I can move it to and fro five times per second. “With four 
times as great force, if I could apply it, I could move it twice 
five times per second. 

Let us think, then, of an exceedingly muscular arm that would 
cause it to vibrate ten times per second, that is ten times to the 
left and ten times'to the right. Think of twice ten times, that 
is, twenty times per second, which would require four times as 
much force; three times ten, or thirty times a second, would 
require nine times as much force. If a person were nine times 
as strong as the most muscular arm can be, he could vibrate his 
hand to and fro thirty times per second, and without any other 
musical instrument could make a musical note by the movement 
of his hand which would correspond to one of the pedal notes of 
an organ. 

If you want to know the length of a pedal pipe, you can cal- 
culate it in this way. There are some numbers you must 
remember, and one of them is this. You, in this country, are 
subjected to the British insularity in weights and measures; you 
use the foot and inch and yard. I am obliged to use that system, 
but I apologise to you for doing so, because it 1s so inconvenient, 
and I hope all Americans will do everything in their power to 
introduce the French metrical system. I hope the evil action 
performed by an English Minister, whose name I need not 
mention, because I do not wish to throw obloquy on any one, 
may be remedied. He abrogated a useful rule, which for a short 
tme was followed, and which I hope will soon be again en- 
joined, that the French metrical system be taught ig a!l our 
national schools. Ido not know how it is in America. The 
school system seems to be very admirable, and I hope the 
teaching of the metrical system will not be let slip in the 
American schools any more than the ure of the globes. 

I say this seriously. I do not think any one knows how 
oat I speak of it. Ilook upon our English system asa 
wickedly biain-destroying piece of bondage under which we 
suffer. The reason why we continue to use it is the imaginary 
difficulty of making a change, and nothing else; but I do not 
think ın Awerica that any such difficulty should stand in the way 
of adopting so splendidly useful a reform. 
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el know the velocity of sound in feet per second. If I remem- 
ber nghtly, it ıs 1089 feet per sccond in dry air at the freezing- 
point, and 1115 feet per second ın air of what we calf moderate 
temperature, §9° or 60°—(I do aot know whether that tem- 
perature is ever attained in Philadelphiaeor not; I have had 
no experience of it, but people tell me it is sometimes 59° or 
60° in Philadelphia, and I believe them)—in round numbers 
let us call it roco feet per second. Sometimes we call it a 
thousand musical feet per second, it«aves trouble in calculating 
fhe length of organ pipes; the gme of vibration in an organ 
pipe is the time it takes a vibration to run from one end to the 
other and back. In an organ pipe 500 feet long the period 
would be one per second ; in an organ pipe ten feet long, the 
eriod would be fifty per second ;*in an organ Ripe twenty feet 
ong, the period would be twenty-five per secon 





at the same 
rate. Thus twenty-five per second, and fifty per second of 
frequencies, corresponds to the periods of ogan pipes of twenty 
feet and ten feet. 

The period of vibration of an organ pipe, open at both ends, 
is approximate! the time it takes sound to travel from one end 
to the other and back. You 1emember that the velocity in dry* 
air in a pipe ten feet long is a little more than fifty periods per 
second ; going up to 256 periods per second, the vibrations cor- 
1espond to those of a pipe two feet long. Let us take 512 

erods per second; th corresponds to a pipe about a foot 
ong. Ina flute, open at both ends, the holes are so arranged 
that the length of the sound-wave is about one foot, for one of 
the chief “open notes." Higher musical notes correspond to 
greater and greater frequency of vibration, viz., 1000, 2000, 
4000 vibrations pei second ; 4000 vibrations per second corre- 
spond to a piccolo flute of rua. kop léngth ; it would 
be but one and a half inches long. k of a note from a little 
dog-call, or other whistle, one and a half inches long, open at 
both ends, or from a little key having a tube three-quarters of an 
inch long, closed at one end ; you then have 4000 vibrations 
per second, 

A wave length of sound is the distanc2 traversed in the period 
of vibration, I will illustrate what the vibrations of sound are 
by this condensation travelling along our picture on the screen. 
Alternate condensations and rarefactions of the air are made 
continuously by 2 sounding body. When I pass my hand 
vigorously in one direction, the air before it becomes dense, 
and the arr on the other side becomes 1arefied. When I move 
it in the othe: direction, these things become reversed ; there is 
a spreading out of condensation from the place where my hand 
moves in one direction and then in the reverse. Each condens- 
ation is succeeded by a rarefaction. — Rarefaction succeeds 
condensation at an interval of one-half what we call “wave 
lengths." Condensation succeeds condensation at the full interval 
of what we call wave lengths. 

We have here these luminous particles on this scale,! repre- 
senting portions of the air close together, tense ; a little higher 
up, portions of air less dense. J now slowly tura the handle of 
the appaiatus ın the lantern, and you will see the luminous 
sectors showing condensation travelling slowly upwards on the 
screen ; now you have another condensation ; making one wave 
length. 

This picture or chart represents a wave length of four feet. It 
represents a wave of sound four feet long. e fourth part of a 
thousand is 250. What we see now of the actual scale repftsents 
the lower rote C of the tenor voice. The air from the mouth of 
a singer is alternately condensed and rarefied just as you see 
here. 

But that piocess shoots forward at the 1ate of one thousand 
feet per second ; the exact period of the motion 1s 256 vibrations 
per second for the actual case before you. Follow one particle 
of the air forming part of a sound wave, as represented by these 
moving spots of light on the smeen; now it goes down, then 
another portion goes down rapidly ; now it stops going down ; 
now it begins to go up ; now it goes dowif and up again. 

As the maximum of condensation is approached, it is going up 
with diminishing maximum velocity. ‘lhe maximum of rare- 
faction has now reached it, and the particle stops going up and 
begins to move down. When it is of mean density the particles 
are moving with maximum velocity, one way or the other. You 
can easily follow these motions, and you will see that each 
particle moves to and fro, and the thing that we call condensation 
travels along. 


z ee toa moving diagram of wave motion of sound produced by a 
working slide for lantern projection 


am 
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^I shall show the disunction between these vibrations and tfe | 200 per second give the low notes of the bass veice, higher notes 


vibrations of light. Here is the fixed appearance of the particles 


when displaced but not in motion. You can imagine particles 
of something, the thing whose motion constitutes light. This 
thing we the luminiferous ether. That is the only substance 


ge are confident of in dynamics. One thing we are sure of, and 
tıs the reality and substantiality of the luminiferous ether. 
This mstrument 1s morely,a method of giving motion to a 
diagram designed for the purpose of illustrating wave motion of 
light. I will show you the same thing in a fixed diagram, but 
this anangement shows the mode of motion. 

Now follow the motion of tach particle. This represents a 
particle of the Iyminiferous ether, moving at the greatest speed 
when it is at the middle position. 

You see the two modts of vibration, sound and light now 
moving together,—{he travelling of the wave of condensation 
and rarefaction, anti the travelling of the wave of transverse 
displacement. Note the direction of pro tion. Here it is 
from your left to your right, as you look at it. Look at the motion 
«hen Made faster. We have now the direction reversed. The 
pro tion of the wave is from right to left, again the propaga- 
Hot of the wave is from left to right ; each partide mares pere 
pendicularly to the line of propagation. 

I have given you an illustration ofẹthe yıbration of sound 
waves, but I must tell you that the movetnent illustrating the 
condensation and rarefaction represented in that moving diagram 
are necessarily very much exaggerated, to let the motion be per- 
ceptible, whereas the greatest condensation in actual sound 
motion is not more one or two per cent. or a small finction 
of a per cent. Except that the amount of condensation was ex- 
aggerated in the diagram for sound, you have a correct repre- 
sentation of what actually takes place in the low note C. 

On the other hand, in the moving diagram representing light 
waves what had we? We had a great exaggeration of the incli- 


Waves of Red Light, 





Waves of Violet Light. 


nation of the line of particles. You must first imagine a line of 
particles in a straight line, and then you must imagine them dis- 
turbed in a wave curvt, the shape of the curve corresponding to 
the disturbance. Hmving seen what the propagation of the wave 
is, look at this diagram and then look at that one. This, in 
light, corresponds to the different sounds I spoke of at first. The 
wave length of light is the distance from crest to crest of the wave, 
or from hollow to hollow. I k of crests and hollows, because 
we have a diagram of ups and downs «s the diagram 1s placed, 

Here, then, you have a wave length.? In this lower di m 

ou bave the wave length of violet light. It 1s but one- the 

ength of the upper wave of red light; the period of vibration 
is but half as long. Now, on an enoimous scale, exaggerated 
not only as to slope, but immensely magnified as to wave 
length, we have an illustration of the waves of light. The 
draw marked ** red” cor. nds to red light, and this 
lower diagram corresponds to violet light. The upper curve 
really corresponds to something a little below the red ray of 
light in the spectrum, and the lower curve to something beyond 
the violet light. The vanation m length between the most ex- 
treme rays is in the Proportion of four and a half of red to eight 
of the violet, instead of four and eight ; the red waves are nearly 
as one to two of the violet. 

To make a comparison between the number of vibrations for 
each waye of sound and the number of vibretions constituting 
light waves, I may say that 30 vibrations per second is about the 
smallest number which will produce a musical sound ; 50 per 
second gives one of the grave pedal notes of an organ, 100 or 

* Showing two moving diagrams, simultaneously, on the screen, one 

Se d Wave motion E light, the other a sound Vibration. S. 

Exhibiting a large drawing, or chart, representing a red and a violet 
wave of yeh 


| 


with 250 per second, 300 per second, 1000, 4000, up to 8000 « 
per second give about the shrillest nptes audible to the human 
* 


ear. 

Instead of the numbers, which we have, say in the most corf- 
monly used part of the musical scale, z.e. from 200 or 300to 600 
or 700 pet second, we have millions and millions of vibrations 


per second in light waves ; that is to say, 400 million million per «. 


Second, instead of 400 per second, That number of vibrations 1s 
performed when we have red light produced. 

An exhibition of red light navell 
remotest star is due to the propagation by waves or vibrations, m 
which each individual particle of the transmitting medium vibrates 
to and fro 400 million million times in a second. 

Some people say they cannot understand a million million. 
Those people cannot understand that twice two makes four. 
That is the way I put ıt to people who talk to me about the 
incomprehensibility of such large numbers. I say finitude is 
incomprehensible, the infinite in the universe ¢s comprehensible. 
Now apply a little logic to this. Is the negation of infinitude 
incomprehensible ? t would you think of a universe in 
which you could travel one, ten, or a thousand miles, or even to 
California, and then find it come to an end? Can you suppose 
an end of matter, or an end of space? The idea is incompre- 
hensible. Even if you were to go millions and millions of miles 
the idea of coming to an end is incompichensible. 

You can understand one thousand per second as easily as you 
can understand one per second. You can go from one to ten, 
and ten times ten, and then to a thousand without taxing your 
understanding, and then you can go onto a thousand million and 
a million milhon. You can all understand it. 

Now 400 million million vibrations per second is the kind of 
thing that exists as a factor in the illumination by red light. 
Violet ight, after what we have seen and have illustrated by that 
curve» J need not tell you corresponds to vibrations of 800 
million million per second. There are recognisable qualities of 
light caused by vibrations of much greater frequency and much 
less frequency than this. You may imagine vibrations having 
about twice the frequency of violet light and one-fifteenth the 
frequency of red light and still you do not pass the limit of the 
range of continuous phenomena only a part of which constitutes 
visible light. 

Everybody knows the ** photographer $ hght” and has heard 
of invisible light producing visible effects upon the chemicall 
prepared plate in the camera. Speaking in round numbers, 
may say that, in going up to about twice the frequency I have 
mentioned for violet light, you have gone to the extreme end of 
the range of known hght of the highest rates of vibration ; I 
mean to say that you have reached the greatest frequency that 
has yet been observed. 

When you go below visible red noe what have you? Wehave 
something we do not see with the eye, something that the 
ordinary photographer does not bring out on his photographically 
sensitive plates. it is light, but we do not see it. It is something 
so closely continuous with light visible, that we may define it by 
the name of invisible light. It is commonly called radiant heat ; 
invisible radiant heat. Perhaps, in this thorny path of logic, 
with hard words flying in our faces, the least troublesome way of 
speaking of it is to call it radiant heat. The heat effect you 
experience when you go near a bright, hot coal fire, or a hot 
steam boiler; or when you go near, but not over, a set of hot- 
water pipes used for heating a house; the thing we perceive in 
our face and hands when we go near a boiling pot and hold the 
hand on a level with it, 15 radiant heat; the heat of the hands 
and face caused by a hot fire, or a hot kettle when he'd under 
the kettle, is also radiant heat. 

You might readily make the experiment with an earthen tea- 
pot it rgdiates heat better than polished silver. Hold your 

ds below, and you perceive a sense of heat ; above the teapot 
you get more heat ; either way you perceive heat. If held over 
the teapot you readily understand that there 1s a little current of 
air rising. If you put your hand under the teapot you get cold 
air; the upper side of your hand is heated by radiation, while 
the lower side is fanned and is actually cooled. by virtue of the 
heated kettle above it. 

That perception by the sense of heat, is the perception of 
Poe E actually continuous with light. We have knowledge 
of rays of radiant heat perceptible down to (in round numbers) 
about four tímes the wave length, or one-fourth thé period of 
visible, or red hght. Let us take red light at 400 million 
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milion yibrations per second ; then the lowest 1adiant heat, as 
Jet investigated, is about 100 million million per second in the 
way of frequency of vibiation. 

Shad hoped to be able*to give you a lower figuie. Prof. 
“Langley has made splendid experiments on the top of Mount 
Whitney, at the height of 15,coo feet above the sea-level, with 
his ‘‘ bolometer,” and has made actual measurements of the 
wave lengths of :adiant heat down to exceedingly low figures. 
I will read you one of the figures; I have not got it by heart 

: yet, because I am expecting more from him.! J leaned a yea 


*and a half ago that. the lowest radiant heat observed by 


$ 


the diffraction method of Prof. Langley corresponded to 
28/100,000ths of a centimetre for wave length, twenty- 
eight as compared with ied light, which is 7'3; or nearly 
foufold. Thus wave lengths of four times the amplitude, or 
one-fourth the frequency per second of red light have been 


e experimented on by Prof. Langley, and recognised as radiant 
heat. 


Photographic, or actinic light, as far as our knowledge 
extends at present, takes us to a little less than one-half the 
wave length of violet light. You will thus see that while our 
acquaintance with wave motion below the red extends down to 
one-quarter of the slowest 1ate which affects the eye, our know- 
ledge of vibrations at the other end of the scale only comprehends 
those having twice the frequency of violet light. Jn round num- 
bers we have four octaves of light, corresponding to four octaves 
ofsound in music. In music the octave has a range to a note of 
double frequency. Jn light we have one octave of visible light, 
one octave above the visible range, and two octaves below the 
visible range. We have 100 per second, 2co per second, 400 

r second (million million understood) for invisible radiant heat, 

er -second for visible light, and 1600 per second for 
invisible light. 

One thing in common to the whole is the heat effect. It is 
extremely small ın moonlight, so small that nobody untjl re- 
cently knew there was any heat 1n the moon's rays, Herschel 
thought it.was perceptible in our. atmosphere by noticing that it 
dissolved away very light clouds, an effect which seemed to show 
in full.moonlight more than when we have less than full moon. 
Herschel. however, pointed this out as doubtful; but now, 
instead.of its being, a. doubtful question, we have Prof. Langley 
giving as a fact that the light fiom the moon,drives the indicator 
of his sensitive instrument. clear across the scale, and with a 
comparatively prodigious heating effect ! 

I must tell:you that if.any of you.want to experiment with the 
heat. of moonlight you. must compare the heat with whatever 
comes within. the influence of. the.moon’s rays only. This.is a 
very necessary precaution; if, foninstance, you should take your 
bolometer. or other heat. detector. from.a comparatively warm 
room into the night air, you would obtain an indication of. a fall 
in temperature owing to this change. You must be sure that 
your apparatus is in thermal equilibrium with the surrounding 
air, then.take your burning-glass, and first point it to the moon, 
and then to space in the sky beside the moon; you thus get a 
differential measurement, in which you compare the radiation of 


the moon with the radiation of the sky. You will then see that. 


the moon has a distirctly heating effect. 
(To be continued.) 








UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


CAMBRIDGE. —The Professorship of Political Economy will be 
filled up on Dec. 13. The Higher ] Examinations were held 
last June at 21 centres, and attended by 960 candidates (chietly 
women), a decrease of 27. In Arithmetic the work of most of 
the candidates was by no means good.  Euclid's propositions 
were well and neatly written" out. [n some cases attenapts were 
made to improve upon Euclid, but usually with disastrous results. 
The bc ok-work of Geometrical Conics was fairly done by the few 
who attempted it, but only one rider out of fom was solved by 
any candidate. Only a few candidates tried Analytical Geo- 
metry, and tey neaily all did badly. Some very intelligent 
work was sent up in Algebra and Trigonometry. In Statics and 


T Since my lecture I have heard from Prof. Langley that he has measured 


the refrangibility by a rock-salt prism, and inferred the wave length of heat 
rays from a ‘‘ i6 cube” (a metal vessel of hot water radiating from a 
The greatest wave length ho has thus found is one- 


blackened side) T 
thousandth of a centimetre, which 1s seventeen times that of sodium light. 
The corresponding period 18 about thirty million million to the second. 

. 


Denamics the majority of candidates had made but httle way. 
The attempts at Astronomy were few and generally slight. 
Altogether, in Group C (Mathematics), there wese only 140 
candidates, of whom 41 failed, 76 obtained a third class, and 
only 12 attained a first class. ° 

In Political Economy many of the answers were vague and inde- 
finite. In Logic the simpler questions were well answered, ande 
Mul’s inductive methods were understood. Of 45 candidates,. 
however, only 2 gained a first class.¢  * 

In Gioup E (Natural Science), &ut of 62 candidates 25 failed, 
while 5 obtained a first class. In Elementary Chemistry and 
Physics the answers were mostly unsatisfactory ; Elementary 
Biology was much better done. Very few candidates seemed 
to connect the definitions of Chemistry with the acts. 

In Physiology and Zoology marked improvement was shown 
in the answers. The principal fault was still the want of per- 
sonal acquaintance with phenomena that fight be easily ob- 
served. In Botany the descriptions of plants were fairly well 
done, and the questions on Vegetable Physiology were attempted 
with some success by reveral candidates. No candidate, how- 
ever, gave a good description of the germination of a seed. * 

In Physical Geography and Geology the answers were, on the 
whole, very good, and remarkably free from errors. The one 
common failing was the absence of good diagrams. 

Mr. James Sully MI. Lond., has been appointed a member 
of the Board of Electors to the Professorship of Mental Philo- 
sophy and Logic, in place of the late Dr. Todhunter. 

r. Donald MacAlister has been appointed by the Senate to 
be an Examiner in Medicine. . 


MANCHESTER.—At a pce of the Council*of the Victoria: 
University, Owens College, on Friday, November 21, Mr. J. H.) 
Fowler, B. A. (Oxon.) was elected, on the recommendation of: 
the Senate, toa Berkeley Research Fellowship in Zoology. The 
Platt Physiological Scholaiship, which 1s also for the encourage- 
ment of original research, has been awarded to Mr. C. F. 
Marshall, B.Sc. (Vict.).- - 





SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


Zournal of the Anthropological Imstitute of Great Britain ani 
Ireland, November 1884.—The ethnology of Egyptian Soudan, 
a timely and important paper, by Prof. A. H. Keane.—Addi- 
tional observations on the osteology of the natives of the An- 
daman Islands, by Prof. Flower.—The Kubus, a small tribe in 
Central Sumatra, by Mr. Forbes.—Notes on prehistoric re- 
mains in Anti , by Mr. Theodore. Bent.—-The Deme and 
the Horde, by Messrs. Howitt and Fison ; an attempt to show 
a resemblance between the eral. organisation: and: usnges.of. 
the Attic tribes and those of the Austra poi iani V esa ia 
symbolic messages, by the Rev: C.. Gollmer, describingrthe 
method in which natives of the y orubz couatry send messages 
to absent friends by means of shells, feathers, corn, stone, 
coal, sticks, &c.—On the size of teeth as a' character of race, 
by: Prof. Flower.—A Hindu prophetess, by Mr. Walhouse.— 
On certain less familiar forms of: Paleolithic flinhimplements 
from the gravel at Reading, by Mr. Shrubsole. 


THE American Journal of Science for November contatns :— 
Mr. Asa Gray’s paper on the characteristics of the North Aten- 
can flora, read before the Biological Section of the British Asso- 
ciation at the Montreal meeting ; also columbite in the Black 
Hills of Dakota, by Mr. Blake ; spectro-photometric study of pig- 
ments, by Mr. Nichols ; criticism of Becker's theory of faulting, 
by Mr. Koss Bourne ; the difference between sea and continental 
climate with regard to vegetation, by Mr. Bu 3 chemical 
affinity, by Mr. i W. ley ; the relation between the electro- 
motive force of a Daniell cell and the strength of the zinc 
sulphate solution, by Mr. Carhart; a notice of the remarkable 
marine fauna occupying the outer banks of the southern coast of 
New England, by Mr. Verrill ; and a note by Mr. J. D. Dana, 
on the Costlandt and Struy Point hornblendic and augitic rocks. 


Rivista Scientifico-lndustriale, October 30.—On the origin of 
atmospheric hereon of thunder-storms and volcanic emip- 
tions (continued), by Prof. Giovanni Luvini.—Note on a simple 
method for determining the velocity of a railway train, by Prof. 
Steiner. —Note on Bauer's new radiometer, by the Editor.—On 
the vitality of insects ın oxygen, hydrogen, carbonic acid, and 
prussic acid, by the Editor. 
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Anthropologichl Igstitute, November 11.—Prof. Flower, 
E.R.S., President, in the chair.—The election of Horatio Hale, 
D H. Talbot, Dr. F. A. Colby, and Mrs. E. A. Smith was 
announced.—Mr. Fiancis Galton described the object, method, 
and appliances of the k&e Anthropometric Laboratory at the 
International Health Exhibition, reserving the statistical results, 
which were not yet fully worked out, for another occasion. He 
established it to show with how Jittle expense an elaborate cowse 
of measurements might be made, and how popular such a system 

f measurements youlď be. Te result was that 9344 peisons 
passed through the laboratory, each of them being measured in 
seventeen distinct particulars for the sum of 3¢., in a compart- 
ment only 6 feet widegand 36 feet long. The popularity of the 
laboratory was so great that its door was besieged by far more 
applicants than could be admitted, and many persons made 
repeated attempts and waited long for their tiun, but at last gave 
up their Fttempts as hopeless. So many applications have been 
nade abroad and at home for duplicates of the einstumental 
outfit that it was advisable that any suggested improvements 
in them should be considered before they became established in 
use. The present paper was to invite disrussioa. An identical 
set of instruments to those used at the Exhibltion have been set 
up by Mi. Gammage, optical instrument maker, at 172, 
Brompton Road, assisted by Mr. Williams, who, between them, 
conducted all the megsurements at the Healtheries ; they make 
a moderate charge for measuring and keeping a iegister of the 
1esults. — Mr, H. ©. Forbes read a paper on the people of the 
island of Buru. 


EDINBURGH 


Royal Physical Society, November 19.—Ramsay H. 
Tiaquair, M. D., F.R.SS.L. and E., President, in the chair — 
The President delivered the opening address, in which, after 
referring to the loss which the Society had sustained in the 
death of Dr. J. A. Smith, for many years its secretary, and 
subsequently one of its presidents, he called attention to the 

roceedings of last session as showing that the prosperity of the 
Society appeared not only in the increase of membership and 
ingathering of fees, but in scientific work accomplished —Dr. 
Traquair then proceeded to discuss the subject of “ Biological 
Nomenclature.” Having shown the necessity for a nomenclature 
intelligible to all scientific men as distinguished from the 
common names of plants and animals, which varied in different 
countries, he referred to the introduction by Linngus of the 
binomial system, under which each form received a generic and 
a specific name, and to the action taken by the British Associa- 
tion in 1842, and again in 1865, with the view of securing uni- 
formity. Their rules ant recommendations had, he said, worked 
well for the benefit ofecience, but they had not been in every par- 
ticular followed by naturalists abroad, while even in this country 
there were often heard ominous notes of dissent as to their 
sufficiency for the wants of the science of the present day. They 
must, however, form the basis for all subsequent attempts to 
rectify the subject. Proceeding to discass those rules, he urged 
the necegsity of strict adherence to priority, and said he agreed 
with the rule that publication should mean the insertion of the 
description in a printed book, with the addition that such book 
might be had on sale. He also expressed concurrence in the 
recommendation which deprecated the propounding of harsh 
names, but he could hardly agree with the denunciation of what 
were called nonsense names, that was, names coined at random 
without any derivation whatever. The difficulty of devising 
generic names, not preoccupied, was immense: and if a person 
with a musical ear invented a nicely sounding word of classical 
form, surely it was as good as some cacophonous *' jaw-bienker," 
whatever its derivatio. Touching next on the comparative 
value of binomirl, tinomial, and quadrinomial systhms, he 
hardly thought the time had come for any 1adical interference 
with the binomial, which, notwithstanding all its defects, had 
worked so vell from the time of Linnzus to our own. While 
condemning the practice adopted by some writers of coining 
new English names, he was in favour of appending the common 
names, where such really existed, to the scientific ones for be- 
hoof of the unscientific.—On the motion of Prof. Duns, a vote 
of thanks was accorded to the retiring President for his address 
and for his services in the chair. 
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MANCHESTER . 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Octóber 7.— KR paper 


was communicated by Alfred Brothers, F.R.A.S., on the pink * 


sun-glow which he had noticed at middhy as early as January this 
year, and again on Tuy 5andattbeend of August. On the evening 
of October 3 he observed the same phenomenon by clear moon- 
light, and attributed it, therefoie, to our atmosphere, and not to 
its being a 1eal appendage of the sun, as had been given ont. 

October 21.—Joseph Baxendell, F.R.S., communicated a 
note on the visibility of the moon during total lunar eclipses, in 
which it was sought to show that the visibility in question might 
in no inconsiderable measure be due to the outer corona, which 
extended to a much greater distance on each side of the sun 
than the semi-diameter of the eaith as seen from the moon.— 
Prof. H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., contmbuted a paper on the dia- 
mond-bearing rocks of South Africa. Two shafts sunk in the 
Kimberley Mine—one ın the ‘‘ pipe," the other in the shale near 
it-—passed thiough the following strata :— 





(1) ** Pipe” (2) '* Outside the Pipe” 
Red Sand .. ..  Sfeet| Red Sand .. .. .. 3 feet 
Tufaceous Limestone 15 ,, | TufaceousLimestone... 5 py 
Soft yellow earthy dia- Yellow Shale . 20 , 
mond rock .. 30 , | Black carbonaceous do. 10 ,, 
Soft blue diamond rock Two thin bands of black 
proved to . 282 ,, dust in Shale .. 1 foot 
Black Shale 236 feet 
'Total excavated ... 330 feet | Dolerite 23; 





Total excavated .., 277 feet 


The diamonds were found in the yellow and blue *' Stuff” along 
with garnets, mica, bionzite, ilmenite, pyrite, &c., and were 
separated by washing the broken-up earth in sluices similar 
to those used in gold-mining. The annual value of the diamonds 
fiom Kmberley was said to be 3,750,000/., and the total 
amount iaised since 1870, to reach the enormous sum of 
40,000,000/. Five different specimens of the strata were then 
produced and their analyses given.—JNotes on envelopes and 
singular solutions (continued), by Sir James Cockle, F.R.S. 


PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, November 17.—M. Rolland, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—On the breathing-bags of the Calao 
rhinoceros, by M. Alph. Milne-Edwards, The specimen of the 
species of hornbill forming the subject of the paper was brought 
to Paris last summer by M. P. Fauque, head of the scientific 
mission recently sent to Sumatia by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Owing to the peculiar disposition of its breathing 
apparatus the Calao rhinoceros is a remarkably light bird, its 
weight scarcely exceeding 1500 grms., although it 1s about the 
size of a turkey, —On the anesthetic action of the chlorhydrate 
of cocaine, by M. Vulpian. So powerful 1s this ansesthetic, 
which is at present the subject of numerous experiments by M. 
Koller and other physiologists, that an aqueous solution of one 
part salt of cocaine and ninety-nine parts of water inserted under 
the eyelids produces complete insensibility of the conjunctiva and 
cornea ın the human eye. But the effect, obtained in three or 
four minutes, lasts only a few minutes. Experiments made 
on the dog, frog, and other animals, have been attended 
with lıke results.—Contribution to the study of the deposits of 

hosphates (lime, iron, &c.), 1n the Departments of the Drôme, 
sère, and other parts of South-East France, by M. P. de 
Gasparin. —Expeiimental demonstration of the inversion of the 
electromotor force produced bi the contact of iron and copper at 
a high temperature, by M. F. F. Le Roux. From the results 
of several series of experiments, conducted under varying condi- 
tions, the author concludes that at about the tempeiature of 
IOOO" an electric current passing fiom the copper to the iron 
heats the point of contact, while cooling it at the ordinary tem- 
perature. A knowledge of this fact, now for the first time 
demonstrated, may affect not only the theory of thermo-elec- 
tricity, but also that of certain chemical phenomeng.—Experi- 
ments made as a contribution to the study of the phenomena 
produced in man by the ingestion of the diarrhoeic liquid of 
cholera into the stomach, by M. Bochefontaine. From these 
experiments, made on himself, as well as on the dog, guinea- 
pig, and other animals, the author feels justified in concluding 
that the reception in the stomach of the diarrhoffe liquid 
containing the comma-bacillus of cholera does not neces- 
. 


sarily pfoduce true cholera in man.—On the presence of 
the biliary sats in the blood of cholera patients, and on 
* the existence of a toxic alkaloid in their dejecta, by M. 
* &. Pouchet. The author, who is conducting a series of 
eimportant experiments in the Hospital of Saint-Louis, Paris, 
Sonclodes, so far, he the blood of cholera victims is cer- 
tainly with a proportion, occasionally very consider- 
able, of nie salts, vtile thear dejecta Pearly alwayk possess 
*" a strong alkaline reaction.—Letter on the application of the 
decimal system to the measurement of angles and of time, by 
e the Minister of Public Instruction and the Fine Arts.—On a 
generalisation of the theory of mechanical quadratures, by M. 
Stieltjes, —On the reduction of the Abelian integrals, by M. H. 
Poincaré. It is shown that any system of Abelian integrals 
always.differs infinitely little from a reducible system.—Note on 
the involution of superior dimensions, by MM. J. S. and M. 
N. Vanecek.—Note on an equation analogous to’ Kummer’s 
T equation, by M, E. Gur k fresh demonstration of a theory 
of Jacobi ting the decomposition of a number into four 
squares, by M. M. Weill.—On the laws of friction 1n mechanical 
appliances in connection with the experiments on the electric 
transmission of force about to be made between Paris and Creil, 
by M. Marcel Deprez. —On the construction of proto stand- 
ards of the legal ohm, by M. J. René Benoit. e Inter- 
national Conference of 1884 having defined the value of the legal 
ohm, the author describes some quicksilver standards representing 
the new unity constructed by him at the request of the Minister 
of Posts and Telegraphs.—Note on the indices of refraction of 
crystallised alums, by M. Ch. Soret.—On the chemical con- 
stituents of the rain-water that falls in the city of Algiers, by 
M. Chairy.—Remarks on the combustible carburetted com- 
pounds present in the terrestrial atmosphere, by MM. A. Muntz 
and E. Aubin,— Note on the trifluoride of arsenic, by M. H. 
Moissan.—On the reaction of ferric oxide at a high temperature 
on certam oa ae by M. Scheurer-Kestner.—On ammoniacal 
ferment, by M. A. ureau. The author gives the mesults of 
experiments commenced three years ago for the purpose of 
determining the ré/e and presence of this substance in Nature.— 
On the presence of amylase in the leaves of plants, by M. L. 
Brasse. The author has determined the presence of amylase in 
all leaves hitherto examined by him, including the potato, 
dahlia, maize, beetroot, tobacco, poppy, sunflower, &c.—On 
the employment of the cultivated yeast of wine for stimulating 
fermentation and shortening its duration, by M. A. Rommier. 
—Addition to a note on a crystallised pegmatite of chloro- 
hyllite from the banks of the Vizézy, near Montbrison, by 

M. F. Gonnard. 

BERLIN 


Physical Society, October 24.—In former experiments with 
Helmholtz’s leucoscope Dr. Konig had found that, while persons 
having normal trichromatic eyes saw the two images appearing 
in the field of vision differently coloured whatever the position 
in which the Nicol prism was placed, persons with so-called 
colour-blind or bichromatic eyes, on the Nicol prism being 
placed in a certain position, saw similar images. In the case of 
all so-called red-blind individuals the position of the Nicol 
prism was always the same, and differed from that in which 

n-blind persons saw hke images. The leucoscope was, 
Gieretore, an instrument by means of which colour-blindness 
could be conclusively determined. : For the practical require- 
ments of eye-doctors, Dr. Konig had now so far simplified the 
leucoscope that it contained only a double prism, a lens, a quartz 
late (of 5, 10, or 15 mm. thick), a Nicol prism, and a telescope. 
ith the help of this simple instrument not only did it become 
easy to ascertain colour-blindness in practice, but it could like- 
wise be determined whether any transitions occurred between 
red and green blindness. Among fifty colour-blind persons 
examined by Dr. Kong, he had not found a single case 
of such transitional form.— Prof. Neesen reported on the re- 
sumption of his earlier experiments regarding the influence of 
magnetisation on the electrical conductivity of fluids, The fluid 
conductor consisted of two tubes, a longer and a shorter, to 
which the gurrent was transmitted by means of electrodes exactly 
alike. The tubes were combined into a bridge, and counter- 
balanced by the intercalation of metallic resistances. One tube 
was brought between the armatures of an electro-magnet, and 
the resistance measured alternately with and without the excited 
electro- et. When the tube was placed equatorially between 
the magfetic poles, the difference in the balance of the galvano- 
meter was not greater than that produced on the galvanometer 
* 
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. 
oy the magnetising current alone m parts of the scale). 
ith the tube placed in the axial position, on the other bind, 
the difference in the balance under an excited electro-magnet 
amounted to about 1 pait of the scale, an effect which seemed 
to demonstrate a positive influehce exercisedeon the conductivity 
by the magnetism, considering that the flectro-magnet employed 
wasnot very powerful. It still remains necessary, of course, to 
determine by special experiments whether this change of resi&t- 
ance does not proceed fiom the influence exercised by the mag- 
netism on the polarisation of the *electrodes.—Dr. Kayser pro- e 
duced the lightning-photograpfi he had lately shown to the 
Meteorological Society (wide NATURE, vol xxx. p. 652), and 
thereby gave rise to a somewlfat lengthy discussion on light- 

ning-discharges.— Prof. Eilhard Wiedemann of Leipzig commnagge 
nicated some results of an examination hé had made into 
colloids, the relation of which to water, following up an earlier 
work on crystals and crystalloids, he determined with respect to 
their thermal behaviour. Lime on being brought into contact 
with water swelled, as was known, and that with evolution of 
heat. On dissolving slacked lime, on the other hand, in a , 
larger quantity of water, heat became latent. Similar rela- 
tions appheg to other organic colloids, such as gelatine 
starch, albumen, &c. The expansion of gelatine aer hea? 
Prof. Wiedemann found to be quite regular. At the melting- 
point of the colloids the curve'of expansion showed only a very 
slight curvature convex to the abscissze of temperature. When 
Prof. Wiedemann put some gelatine in a test-glass, and put 
on the top of it some small shot, and further placed a 
layey of gelatine over that, he saw, after heating, the shot 
slowly sink through the viscid mass to thé bottom. If he now 
again spread some small shot on the top of the fluid gelatine, 
he in saw it sink slowly downwards. As soon, however, as 
it reached the place occupied by the previous shot before it 
sank to the bottom, its descent became much more rapid, as 
though the first shot had opened up a channel of lighter consist- 
ence in the gelatine which had been originally of the same con 
sistence as the superincumbent gelatine, 
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THE CHOLERA BACILLUS 


[N view of the investigations which are going on at the 
e` present time, it will be of interest to our readers to 
summarise the reasons which Roch gives for his conclu- 
sion that the comma-bacilli described by him are the 
se of cholera. No doubt can remain in the minds of 
those who have refid his paper on the subject, published 
in the Berl, Klin. Wochenfchrift, No. xxx., 1884, and the 
discussion thereon, tyat he has devoted an immense 





amiount of time and labour to the question, and that he’ 


hgs dealt with the subject in a most open-minded and 
conseientidhis manner. His known character for accurate 
obfervation and care in drawing conclusions lehd great 
weight to his statements. We will give a short sketch of 
his arguments under a series of headings.  . 

(1) The comma-bacillus is a specific micro-organism 
having marked characteristics distinguishing it from all 
other known organisms. ® 

Their length 1s from half to two-thirds of that of tubercle 
bacilh, but thicker'and slightly curved: this curve is 
generally not more than that of a comma, but sometimes 
it may be greater, forming even half a circle. Sometimes 
several bacilli can stick together end to end, giving rise 
to the appearance of a spirillum. Koch thinks that this 
organism stands midway between a bacillus and a spiril- 
lum. They grow rapidly in meat infusion. They possess 
the power of active motion. They also grow well in other 
fluids, in milk more especially. They increase rapidly in 
blood serum. <A very good-medium is Koch’s gelatinised 
infusion (peptone, gelatine, meat infusion, made neutral 
by carbonate of soda), and its cultivation in this material 
“renders its detection easy and very certain.” Shaken 
up with the liquefied gelatine, poured out on a sterilised 
glass plate, and kept at a: temperature at which the gela- 
tine becomes solid, its colonies are very characteristic : 
when young, they appear es small very pale drops, not 
quite rund, but moreeor less irregular and jagged in 
contour; they also have a granular appearance, and 
when larger look like a heap of strongly-refracting pieces 
of glass; the gelatine becomes fluid in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the colony, the latter sinks into-the 
gelatine, ang thus a small funnel-shaped depression is 
formed, in €he middle of which the colony is seen as a 
small white point. The liquefaction of the gelatine does 
not extend more than about one centimetre around the 
colony. If a tube of solid gelatine is inoculated by 
dipping a needle in the culttvation, and pushing it into 
the gelatine, the latter becomes fluid first at the point of 
entrance of the needle ; the colony sinks more and more ; 
a funnel-shaped depression is formed with an appearance 
asif an air-bubble were present at the top. They can 
also be cultivated in a meat infusion containing peptone, 
neutralised and rendered solid by agar-agar. They grow 
on potatoes, fofming colonies closely resembling those of 
the bacillus of glanders, but not so brown as the latter. 
They grow best at a temperature between 30? and 40? C. ; 
below 16? C. they cease to grow ; freezing does not kill 
them. They only grow in presence of oxygen. They grow 
very fast; thgir vegetation rapidly reaches its highest 
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point: it remains stationary for a time, and then “as 
rapidly ceases, the bacilli dying. Thgy will not grow in 
meat infusion or the gelatinised material if it 1s at all 
acid. They die very rapidly when dried, not retainipg 
their vitality longer than three hours. They do not form 
spores, corresponding in this respect with spirilla rather 
than with bacilli; Koch has made an exhaustive series of 
investigations to ascertain this point. Micro-organisms 
presenting all these characteristics are the bacilli de- 
scribed by Koch ; organisms presenting only some of the 
characteristics, such as microscopical appearance, but 
differing 1n other points, are not Koch’s comma-bacilh. 

(2) This bacillus is always present in cholera. 

Koch states that this bacillus is always present in cases 
of cholera. He determines its presence not only by micro- 
scopical examination, but by cultivation in gelatinised 
meat infusion. In ten cases in Egypt they were found 
microscopically (he had not then worked out their 
characteristics on cultivation). In India he made forty- 
two post-mortem examinations, and found them in all 
cases, by cultivation and microscopical examination, in 
the intestinal canal. The dejections of thirty-two cholera 
patients were also examined in the same way, and the 
comma-bacilli were found in all cases ; also, in two cases 
seen in Toulon, and microscopically in sections of the 
intestinal wall in eight cases sent to him previously from 
India and Egypt. In almost 100 cases carefully examined 
these organisms were found, and that in cases occurring 
in various parts of the world. 

(3) It is the only form which is constantly present in 
this disease. 

(4) It 1s present in greatest numbers in acute and 
uncomplicated cases. 

Koch has found that this is the case, and that on the 
other hand, in cases which live longer, the bacilli are 
fewer, and more especially where haemorrhage or other 
complications have occurred, other bacteria are most 
numerous. 

(5) It 1s present in the parts most affected. 

According to Koch the lower part of the small intestine 
is that most affected by the disease, and here the bacilli 
penetrate into the tubular glands and also in part between 
the epithelium and basement membrane ; in some places 
they penetrated even more deeply into the tissue. Where 
death of portions of the mucous membrane had occurred, 
other bacteria were also present in the tissue, but the 
comma-shaped ones were always deepest, “giving the 
appearance as if they had prepared the way for the 
others.” : 

(6) It is never present in other diseases, in healthy 
persons, nor has it been found outside the body when no 
cholera was in the neighbourhood. 

This ıs the keystone of the research, and naturally Dr. 
Koch has devoted great attention to this point. All his 
investigations in this direction have been carried out by 
his usual methods—chiefly by cultivation, aided also by 
the use of the microscope. He has thoroughly exathined 
thirty bodies of patients who had died of dysentery, 
intestinal catarrh, “ biliary typhoid,” one case of ordinary 
typhoid fever, and several cases where ulceration of 
the intestines has been present. In none of these didehe 
find comma-bacilli, He failed to find them in a number 
of cases where he examined the dejections of patiénts 
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suffering from dysentery, also in diarrhoea of children, in 
animals poisoned by arsenic, in impure water from various 
parts around Calcutta, indeed wherever he met with a 
fuid containing bacteria he examined it for comma- 
bacilli, without however finding any (except in one 
instance, see No. 8). He specially mentions that he has 
tested saliva and the material on the teeth and tongue, 
which is always full of bacteria, but always with a negative 
result. He further refers to his own previous laige 
experience in the cultivation of bacteria, and that of others 
who have worked at cultivation, this experience being 
against the presence of this organism, except in cholera. 
From these facts he feels himself warranted in stating 
that “the comma-bacilli constantly accompany cholera, 
and are never found elsewhere.” 

(7) No other conclusion can be arrived at than that 
these bacilli are the cause of cholera. 

(a) It might be said that the choleraic process merely 
favours the growth of this bacillus. But on this suppo- 
sition every one must have comma-bacilli in his body, 


- because they are present in cases of cholera occurnng in 


widely-separated parts of the world. This, however, is 
not the case (No. 6). 

(2) As the result of the disease, conditions arise which 
cause the transformation of some ordinaty bacterium into 
comma-bacilh. There 1s no evidence of such rapid 
transformation of one form of bacterium into another. 
The only known case of alteration in the properties of 
these bodies is the attenuation of anthrax bacilli, &c., 
but this is merely an alteration in pathogenic action; 
their form and mode of growth remain unaltered. Out- 
side the body Koch has not, during the course of his 
investigations, got the slightest evidence of any change 
in these bacilli. 

(c) The only conclusion which remains is that the 
cholera process and these bacilli stand in close relation 
to each other—in a relation of cause and effect. 

(8) Although by experiments on animals direct evidence 
that the comma-bacillus is the cause of cholera has not 
been obtained, there.are various observations'which are 
almost as good as experiments on man. 

In one case in a village near Calcutta ‘Koch examined 
the water of a tank which supplied the inhabitants with 
dnnking-water, &c. A number of cases of cholera had 
occurred, and when the water was examined the epidemic 
was at its height. Comma-bacilli were found in the 
water in considerable numbers. At a later period, when 
there were only few cases of illness, the comma-bacilli 
were few in number, and only found at one part-of the 
tank. This was the only instance in which Koch found 
these bacilli outside the body. He further refers to the 
occurrence of disease in washerwomen, and infection 
from clothing soiled with cholera dejecta, 

(9) The natural history of the disease corresponds with 
the various characteristics of this organism. 

The bacilli grow rapidly, soon reach their highest point 
of dévelopment, and then die: this corresponds to what 
occurs in the intestinal canal Under ordinary circum- 
stances these bacilli are destroyed in the healthy stomach. 
This corresponds to the clinical facts of cholera, for, of a 
gfven Humber of individuals exposed to cholera, only 
some are “taken ill aand those almost .all:suffer from 


disturbance -of digestion—either catarrh of the-stomach 
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or intestine, or overloading of the stomach, &c with 
indigestible food. The disease dies out in places where 
the conditions for its continuance are unfavourable: the 
bacilli have no spores. 

These are the facts on which Koch’s views are based ; 
lately, however, two researches have been published 
which strike at the root of ‘the theory, and which tryeto 
show that these bacilh are not peculiar to cholera. Dr. 
Koch has also published a reply. 

The first of these researches ithat of Dr. Lewis, yhe 
finds bacilli in the mouth microscopfcally identical with 
thecomma-bacill. Koch’s rebly (Deutsche Med. Wochen- 
schrift, No. 45, 1884) is that he zs well aware of the fact that 
organisms somewhat resembling the cholera bacillus are 
present in saliva, but that he does not diagnose these baqlh 
by microscopical characters alone, that if thefe bacwli are 
cultivated they will be found to be quite different from 
those present ın cholera. For instance, they will not 
grow at alin the neutralised cultivating gelatine.in which 
the cholera bacilli grow rapidly. The other research is 
by Finkler and Prior, who stated that they had found 
*he comma-bacillus in cases of cholera nostras, and who 
further descnbed spore-formation in them. Koch suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a specimen of their “ pure” cultiva- 
tions, and found, on shaking up a minute quantity with 
the liquefied gelatine and pouring it out on a glass plate, 
that they had a nuxture of four different bacilli, and that 
none of them were the comma-bacilli described by him. 

Koch further adds the interesting fact that he has again 
taken up the experiments on the lower animals (presum- 
ably, from the context, on dogs and guinea-pigs), and that 
by injecting minimal quantities (as little as the rooth 
of a drop) of the cultivations of comma-bacill: nto the 
small intestine, the animals have as a rule died in one 
and a half to three days, and the post-mortem appear- 
ances of the intestine were the same as in acute cases of 
cholera, the fluid in the intestine also containing enormous 
numbers of comma-bacilli. 

In two cases of cholera-nostras, and in a diseased bee, 
the writer found bacilli which microscopically closely re- 
sembled the comma-pacilli, buteit was found that they 
did not grow in the neutralised gelatinised ‘material, and 
were therefore not the same organism. 





s 
THE HAYTIAN NEGROES 
Hayti; or, The Black Republic. By Sir SpeBser St. John, 
K.C.M.G. (London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 1884.) 

HATEVER theory may be adopted regarding the 

l fundamental equalıty or disparity of the human 
races, a truthful and unbiased account of the present 
social condition of the Haytians, by a competent observer, 
must necessanly prove a valuable contribution to the 
study of psychological anthrppology. These conditions 
are eminently satisfied in the work before us, written as it 
is by a man personally above suspicion of any unworthy 
motive, by a statesman who has associated for some five- 
and-thirty years with every vanety.of celoured peoples, 
by a distinguished diplomatist, who, as British. Minister 
and Consul-General, has resided for twelve years in Hayti 


itself. On the other hand, no more favourable field. could , 


be-selected for a-study of the negro.race than this-western 
and-smaller division of this large West Indian island, 
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second in size only to Cuba, of which it forms a natural 
continuation ea$twards to Porto Rico. Here the eastern 
and much larger diVisiog, known as Santo Domingo, has 
been mainly in the.hands of a “coloured,” that is, negroid 
or mulatto people, since the expulsion of the Spaniards 
and French early in the present century. But in Hayt 
thë pure negro has always beerwin the ascendant, and his 
policy has persistently been to get rid of the white and 
coloured elements. The whites*lisappeared, either exter- 
mated or driven, inte exile, during the struggle with 
France ; and of the present, population, roughly estimated 
at some 800,000 or 900,000, not more than one-tenth are 
mulattoes, and all ttf rest full-blood Africans, The 
Haytians may, in fact, be regarded as a section of the 
negro race,transplanted bodily to their present domain, 
wheré they have had it all their own way since tbe close 
of the last century. Whatever differences may exist, are 
all in their favour ; for they here find themselves separated 
from the old baneful associations, and siftrourfded on all 
sides by the civilising influences of more cultured peoples. 
The physical environment 1s also more favourable, the 
climate being on the whole decidedly superior to that of 
the African sea-board, while the well-watered lowlands are 
described as amongst the most fertile tracts on the globe. 

And what 1s the outcome of fully three generations of 
political autonomy under these exceptionally advan- 
tageous conditions? Practically a reversion to, or, more 
corréctly speaking, an almost uninterrupted perpetuation 
of, thé African.tribal organisation in its very worst aspects 
Such i is the general conclusion conveyed: by a careful 
study of Sir S. St. John's work, which may be briefly 
described as a formidable indictment against the negro 
race as such, and a crushing reply to those sentimental 
philanthropists who go about preaching the doctrine of 
the inherent equality of all mankind. In a few well- 
digested chapters he deals comprehensively with the his- 
tory, government, trade, industries, and social institutions 
of the “ Black Republic,” and on all these branches of 
the question his verdict is in the highest degree adverse. 
“I could not but regret,” Me writes, “that the greater my 
experience the less I thdtight of thecapacity of the negro 
tō hold an independent position. 
enced by contact with the white man, as in the southern 
portion of the: United States, he gets on 1 very well But 
place him free from all such influence, ds in Hayti, and 
he shows noesign of improvement. On the contrary, he 
is retrograding to the African tribal customs, and without 
exterior pressure will fall into the state of the mhabitants 
of the Congo. I now agree with those who deny that 
the negro could ever onginate a civilisation, and that with 
the best of education he remains an inferior type of man. 
He has as yet shown himself totally unfitted for self- 
government, and incapable as a people of making any pro- 
gress whatever. To judge*the negroes fairly, one must 
live a considerable time in their midst, and not be led 


away by the theory that all races are capable of equal” 


advance in civilisation" (pp. 131-132). 

This general conclusion is amply supported by over- 
whelming, evidence collected at first hand by a shrewd 
Observer, whose official position enabled him to obtain 
accurate information regarding every phase of Haytian 
political and social institutions. That the succes- 
sive “empiresg and “republics” were mere burlesques ; 
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that the administration of justice has always been a 
farce; that civic virtues are absolutély unknown ; that, 
in a word, “politically speaking, the Haytians are a 
hopeless people? (p. 133), will probably be accepteti 
without demur by the intelligent reader. But that fetish 
worship, cannibalism in its most repulsive forms, and all 
the abominations associated with the secret “ Vaudoux” 
rites, are still rampant, and encouraged 1f not actually 
practised by the very highest State functionaries, in- 
cluding Presidents themselves, would certainly be received 
with a smile of incredulity, were the facts not attested by 
evidence of the most unimpeachable character. Even so 
the 1evelations made in connection with this loathsome 
subject almost exceed the bounds of belief, and.could not 
be accepted, were we not assured that they are “ founded 
on evidence collected in Hayti, from Haytian official 
documents, from trustworthy officers of the Haytian 
Government, my former colleagues, and from respectable 
residents—principally, however, from. Haytian-sources ? 
(Introduction). 


To the question, Who 1s tainted by the Vaudoux! wor- - 


ship? the answer 1s,“ Whois not?" Yet a prominent 
feature of this horrible cult is the sacrifice of *the goat 
without horris," that is, of some human victum, often sup- 
plied by the parents themselves, who also share in the 
feast at which their murdered offspring 1s devoured. At 
a trial held*in 1864, four women were convicted on their 
own confession of having killed and eaten a girl, six years 
old, delivered to them by the aunt, and of feeding up 
another child to be sacrificed and eáten on the Feast of 
the “ King of Africa.” A Spanish official present at the 
trial reported that, if the public prosecutor had done his 
duty, *not only the witnesses but the mother of the 
victim herself would have shared the fate of the cannibals 
proved guilty of having eaten her" Another woman, 
reproached with having devoured her own offspring, 
retorted, “And who had a better right? Est-ce que ce 
n'est pas moi qui les a1 fait?" And ın 1878 a case came 
under the notice of the author, m which two women were 
caught in the act of eating the flesh of a child raw. “On 
further examination it was found that all the blood had 
been sucked from-the body" (p. 225). 

In common with many other observers, the author 
noticed “that negro boys up to the age of puberty were 
often as sharp as their coloured fellow-pupils," adding 
that * there can be no doubt that the coloured boys of 
Hayti have proved, at least in the case of one of their 
number, that they could hold their ground with the best 
of the whites" (p. 266). But it 1s-equally certain that 
after reaching puberty further progress appears to be 
arrested, so that the negro remains intellectually a child 
to the last. This remarkable phenomenon is probably 
due to the premature closing of the cranial sutures in the 
negro race, as suggested by Filippo Manetta, who also 
noted the sudden arrest of development in adults. “ The 
intellect seemed to become clouded, animation giwing 
place ta a sort of lethargy, briskness yielding to indolence. 
Hence we must needs suppose that the evolution of the 
negro and white proceeds on different lines. While with 
the latter the volume of the brain grows with the expag- 

* Apparently a corruption of the West Afmcan word Vodsn, implying a. 
species of ophiolatry, in which the great serpent, an all-powerful superset 


being, on ir sies things depend, 2 bm worshipped by secret rites, mec 
orgies, and humag and animal sacrifi 
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sion of the brain-pan, in the former the growth of the 
* brain 1s on the contrary arrested by the premature closing 
of the cranial sutures and lateral pressure of the frontal 
bone.” 1 
The chapter on the curious French Creole patois cur- 
rent amongst the Haytians will be found instructive by 
students of such Jargons. Its euphonic laws and peculiar 
structure, or rather absence of structure, a1e illustrated 
by a number of passages from popular songs and pro- 
verbs, such as the characteristic— 


** Négue riche li mulatte, 
: Mulatte pauvre li nègue.” 
That is— 
3 $6 ro enriches mulatto, 
Mulatto impoverishes negro.” 


Beyond oral compositions of this sort there is no local 
literature, and the public records, diplomatic communica- 
tions, and correspondence of all sorts are written 1n more 


or less grammatical French. None of the full-blood 
blacks have aspired to the honours of authorship, or 


attempted any sort of literary composition beyond an i: 


occasional political essay or manifesto. In this as 1n all 
other respects there seems to be an 1mpassable gulf even 
between them and the coloured portion of the population. 
The book is furnished with a useful map of Hayti ; but 
there are neither illustrations nor index. 
A. He KEANE 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


Hilfsbuch fur den Schiffbau. Von Hans Johow. (Berlin: 
Julius Springer, 1884.) 


'THIS handsome volume belongs to the class of publica- 
tions known as “ pocket-books," of which there are many 
examples, in English, adapted to the use of various 
branches of engineering. It is essentially a compilation 
of facts, formulae, and methods likely to prove useful to 
ship-builders in the course of their ordinary work ; and 
it will bear favourable comparison with anything of the 
kind previously published. In the range of its informa- 
tion, and the extent as well as variety of the sources 


drawn upon, Mr. Johow's book surpasses all others | 


intended for the use of ship-builders, evidencing wide 
research and a thorough acquaintance with the literature 
ofthe profession. It cannot fail to prove valuable as a 
book of reference in the offices of all ship-yards, and 
should be of great assistance to draughtsmen, especially 
in carrying on calculations or details of design. 

The arrangement of the book 1s excellent, and it is 
admirably produced, the numerous tables and diagrams, 
as well as the mathematical investigations, being clearly 
printed and easily followed in reading. This has been 
accomplished without making the volume large or ex- 
pensive. Five principal sections embrace the contents. 

The first section contains a mass of general information 
and tables, designed to facilitate reference and save 
labour In the mathematical subdivision of this section 
appear tables of the squares, cubes, square root, cube root, 
&c., of numbers up to 1000; trigonometrical tables ; alge- 
braigal and trigonometrical formule of various kinds. 
Another subdivision deals with “ mass and weight,” giving 
full particulars of the weights and measures of various 
countries, and tables for conversion of one system to the 
others. Tables of weights of materials follow, and are very 
extensive and well arranged ; in addition, there is a brief 
summary of the principles of strength of materials, in- 


. 
Z 'U"LRara Negra nel suo stato selvaggio, &c. ” p 20. (Turin, 1864 ) 
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| cluding Wohler's valuable investigations on the “ fatigue " 
of metals. Brief chapters are also devotedeto the theory 
| of heat, chemistry, and galvanısm ; and finally a good 
deal of information is given bn details of design, 
fastenings, &c. 

The second section deals with the theory of ship- 
building. It gives particujare of various systems of 
mechanical construction ger the forms of ships; deals 
with the problems of buoyancy and stability, and 
describes methods of calculation; gives approximate 
formulz for use ın preliminary investigations ; and deals 
in a practical fashion wifh ocean wawes, propulsion 
ships by sails, the action of the rudder, fluid resistance, 
and propulsion by steam power. Under the last heading 
appears a most comprehensive sifmmary of the various 
methods proposed for approximating to the engine-power 
required to give steamships their assigned speeds. Lastly 
there is a chapter on compass-correction. ° F 

The third section deals with more practical questions 
relating to the lading and freeboard of ships; their outfit 
of anchors, chains, boats, pumps, &c.; the armaments of 
war-ships ; *the methods of testing materials used in ship- 
building, &c. 

In the fourth section are contained detailed infor- 

“nation relating to the propelling machinery, boilers, 
' and propellers of ships; the rules*f the Board of Trade 
| for boilers ; and tables, &c., for use 1g trials of speed. 
; The fifth and last section contains details of the laws 
and regulations affecting Gernian and foreign shipping, 
various rules for calculating tonnage, and our Board of 
Trade regulations for passenger-steamers. An excellent 
index concludes the book. 

It cannot be Send that such a great mass of infor- 
| mation has been brought together and greatly condensed 
| ont some sacrifices and possible errors; but the 

author has evidently taken pains to insure accuracy, and 
_ his book should command a wide circulation both in 
! Germany and abroad. W. H.W. 





| 4 Synopsis of Elementary Results in Pure and Applied 

| Mathematics: containing Propositions, Formula, and 
Methods of Analysis, with Abridged Demonstrations. 
By G. S. Carr, M.A. Vol i, Sections x, xi, xii. 
(London; Francis Hodgson, 1884.) 


OUR notices of the former sections will be found in 
vol xxii. (p. 582) and vol. xxvf (p. 197). These sections 
are occupied with the Calculus ef Variations (pb. 441 to 
1459), Differential Equations (pp. 460 to 545), and the 
; Calculus of Finite Differences (pp. 546 to 560). In the 


! first section we have not detected any mistakes of any: 


importance, in fact only one or two typographical faults. 

The second secfion commences with an ortunate slip 

in the numbering of the articles, which is nag pointed out 

until the next sheet is commenced (p. 473). in this sec- 

tion there are numerous errata, of which we indicate a 
į few. In § 3276 the first term in the last line should 
have the mark of differentiation with regard to x affixed. 
We note mistakes in $8 3342, 3382, 3392, 3394, 3399, 
3407, 3431, 3447, 3499, 3520, 3521, 3537, 3570. These 
corrections are mostly for wrong references, and the 
articles are cited forthe benefit of students "The last 
section S to be quite right, with the exception of a 
typographical error m § 3703. We have not undertaken 
to work out and verify each article, but we have gone 
through each, and the above small list of mistakes will 
give an idea of the care exercised in the editing of this 
part. We repeat our former advice, viz*that a student 
who wishes to refer to the “Synopsis” for refreshing his 
NS of the above-named branches should at the 
time of his reading his text-book have this manual by 
him for verification. The sections are mainly based upon 


| Jellett (for Variations), and Boole (for the two latter 
, Sections). 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editor does ot hold kimself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his corresponddhts, „Neither can he un to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 

* that it is impossible otherwise 4p insure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts.) 


Natural Science for Schools 


‘Science Master ” had pointed ont some 
of the difficulties in the way of applying the principles laid down 
in Prof. Armstrong's valuable paper in your number for Novem- 
ber 6 (p. 19). The diffücglties to which he has adverted relate 
mainly to those gratuitously thrown in the way of sound and use- 
ful practical pe is in grammar-schools by boards of examiners. 
Aaother difficulty I ventured to point out in the brief discussion 
upon Prof. Armstrong’s paper at the Educational Conference of 
theeInternational Health bition, but it did not réceive the 
attention which I think it deserved— partly, perhaps, o to 
press of business, and partly, perhaps, also to the fact of the 
naturally somewhat strong representation of Souta Kensington 
interests at a conference held within the shadow of the Brompton 
Boilers. Piof. Armstrong appeared specially to recommend his 
mode of teaching *'in science classes, such as those held under 
the auspices of the Science and Art Department," and towards 
the end of his paper he seems to recognise only one difficulty in 
the way of mtroducing it generally, viz. it ** undoubtedly thvolves 
more trouble to the teacher than that ordinarily followed,” and 
he appears to hint that the present method is mainly due to the 
incapacity of the teacher, as he says, ‘‘I do not believe that it 
is because the Department consider it” (the system) ‘‘a satisfac- 
tory one ; but they know full well that it would be unwise to 
legislate far in advance of the intelhgence and powers of the 
majority of the teachers,” There are many teachers who are 
only too anxious to teach, not chemistry merely, but physics and 
other branches of science upon a sensible system, and who would 
MNT take considerable zzoudle to attain that end, but the 
difficulty is that, were they to do so, they would not get paid for 
their work. The insane system of payment by results is respons- 
ible for the greater part of the and indifferent teaching of 
science in this country, and the real trouble 1s, not that some- 
thing better ıs in advance of the intelbgence and powers of the 
majority of teachers, but that it is in advance of the intelligence 
and powers of the majority of examiners. The Department ac- 
cept as their primary axiom that no teaching is to be paid for except 
that which can be exactly tested and appraised by certain examiners ; 
and so no teaching, whatever its educational value, is counted 
worth anything by them excépt that which is susceptible of being 
weighed “and measured. s airs the liberty at the discussion of 
asking Prof, Armstrong whether he hed ever taught a class on 
his methods, and 1f that class was presented to the Department 
for examination, and if so what was paid for it, and I made 
bold to express my own opinion that the result would be either 
nil or despicably small. My question received no answer, but I 
got plentifully snubbed—firstly, that a science teacher should 
even think ofsuch a, subject as remuneratien, and secondly, I 
was informé that practical teaching always paid best. But as 
it appeared that my critics had misapprehended the point at 
issue, and were not speaking of the kd of teaching advocated 
by Prof. Armstiong at all, but thought that practical teaching 
meant allowing the class to see certain experiments performed 
by the teacher himself—a mode of teaching which I am quite 
agreed with the reader of the paper in considering quite unprac- 
twal—T did not feel satisfied that my question was answered, 
and with your permission will again propound it. It is not & 
sufficient answer to say that the most practical teachers earn the 
best iesults—I am a science teacher of quite sufficiently Jong 
experience to know that—frozided 4t is strictly on the lines laid 
down by the Department. What I doubt is whether semsóle 
practical teaching would produce any pecuniary results. 

Certainly, in What is called (/wews a non Iucendo) practical 
chemistry it would not: there nothing but test-tubmg can be 
weighed and measured ; and whereas in former years a knowledge 
of the modes of preparing and experimenting with certain of the 
more common elements and compounds counted for something 
in the elementary stage, it has lately, by successive alterations in 
that direction in successive issues of the Directory, become more 
exclusively test@tubing. 
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In physics I presume the intelligent teacher would be glad to 


teach his class in light, heat, and sound, to make some of the « 


more important measurements, to verify the laws of reflection and 
refraction, to measure the refractive index of glass, to calculate the 
foci of various lenses, to determme the latent heat of water and 
steam, and the specific heat of one or two substances and a few 
other similar things, not many of which could be introduced in a 
course of thirty le-sons of one hour each ; in electricity and magnet- 
ism, to establish the laws of intensity, to construct an electroscope, 
a galvanometer, and a Wheatstone's bridge, to measure the resist- 
ance of a few lengths of wire, to determine the E.M.F. of a 
** cell,” &c., in which case the same limits would soon be reached. 
But would such a course pay? I venture to say not, and the 
Department have not even given to practical physics the scant 
encouragement which they afford to so-called practical chemistry. 


I say scant encouragement, because, by a series of red-tape regu- ` 


lations, which are strictly adhe1ed to, they do their best to render 
the study of practical chemistry needlessly expensive to the 
committees and unremunerative to the teachers. 

I shall probably be told—firstly that the teacher of a science 
class has no need to limt himself to thirty hours for. a course ; 
and secondly, that he should not make remuneration hus first 
consideration. On the first point I reply that he 1s practically 
limited in most cases by the length of time during which it is 
possible to get students to attend: the month of September 
is as early as it is practicable to commence a course, and 
the examinations are eaiy in May, so that one lesson a week, 
allowing for necessary holidays, cannot much exceed thirty 
lessons. To give two lessons per week would be to occupy 
the time of two classes for the remuneration—generally 
poor enough—of one; this, of couse, virtually brings us to 
the second point, as to which I would say that, as in other 
professions men do not work for inadequate remuneration, I 
do not see why the science teacher should be expected to be moie 
philanthropic ; that neither the clergyman, the lawyer, nor the 
physician professes to regaid money as his chief consideration, 
yet that the remuneration of each of these professions is far 
before that of the science teacher, at all events of him who works 
for the Science and Art Department; and lastly, that that par- 
ticular line of criticism does not usually come from those who 
are themselves working from philanthropic motives, but from 
those who are pretty well paid for their labours, and who would 
despise the modest reward of the “payment by results” teacher. 

I hope I shall not be misundeistood as disagreeing with Prof. 
Aimstrong’s views; it 1s, on the contrary, because of my full 
agreement with them and that I am anxious that those science 
teachers who are sufficiently advanced iu intelligence (and I am 
peisuaded that they are not so rare as Prof. Armstrong seems to 
think) to adopt a truly educational mode of teaching, should 
have no needless obstacles thrown in then way, that I venture 
to address you and to repeat before a larger audience those argu- 
ments which I made use of before the smaller auditory at the 
Health Exhibition. 

I for one should be only too glad to see the scope of the science 
teaching under the Science and Art Department widened, and 
to know that encouragement was given to tbe intelligent and 
advanced teacher to get out of the grooves m which it appeais 
to be the present policy of that Department to retain him. 

WALTER A. WATTS 

Farnworth Giammar School, Novembei 20 





Do Flying-Fish Fly? 


I CANNOT pretend to the great experience of Mr. R. W. S. 
Mitchell 1n observations on aerial movements of the flymg-fish 
when for a biief space he leaves his native element ; but during 
one voyage frome the Isthmus of Panama to England viá th: 
West Indies I lost no opportunity (of many) of watching these 
beautiful creatures, sometimes very close indeed to our steamer. 
The opinion I formed at the time and still retain was that there 
was constant veiy 1apid motion of the great lateral fins whilst 
out of the water, so rapid, indeed, that the strokes of the fins 
could not be counted. From what Mr. Mitchell says, he evi- 
dently counted the strokes of the wings (pectoral fins), not by 
seeing the movements of these, but by the '' impressions made 
on the oily surface of the water," 1mpiessions apparently similar 
to those made by a cormorant or other diver when taking Wing 
from the sea. 

The movements of the side fins whilst the fish was in the séa or 
touching the,suiface, would be much slower than would be the 
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case when it was wholly in the air, because, to be of any use 
then, the strokes would have to be so rapid as to be scaicely 
countable, as is the case with ceitam sea fowl (notably auks) 
which use their wings (with a comparatively slow stroke) whilst 
swimming under water, but when flying move them so rapidly 
that the strokes can either. be counted with difficulty o1 not at 
all On watching flying-fish whilst in the aur, I noticed a 
flickering of the fins, mdicating what I believe to have been 
1apid motion. 

As Mr. Mitchell’s observations, on which he chiefly relies, 
were made when looking down from the high bows of a steamer, 
the “waving from side to side" of the tail of the fish, being a 
lateral motion, was clearly seen, whilst the movements of the 
side fins would be less easily discernible. 

Finally, could the impetus acquired. by the fish, when spring- 
ing from the water, carry it through the au ‘‘ so or 100 yards " 
(Mr. Mitchell’s estimate) without the aid of any additional pio- 
pelling force during its fight? If so, the imtial velocity must 
have been very great. Joun RAE 

4, Addison Gardens, W., Novembei 27 





The “Jeannette” Drift 


IN NATURE of November 20 (p. 66) you give an account of 
the finding of some ielics of the Yeannette, which have been 
picked up on an ice-floe at Julianhaab, in lat. 61? N., long. 
-46° W., near the south punt of Greenland, and which must 
have drifted from the New Siberian Islands in lat. 75? N., long. 
155° E., where the Feanneffe wa, squashed thee years ago. 
"This I consider a most important find with regaid to Arctic 
navigation and discoveiy. The question arises, How did the 
1ce-floe get to Julianhaab? I propose the following solution. 
The Siberian Islands bear nearly due north Bom Julaihasb, 
and in a straight line up Daviss Strait, Baffin’s Bay, Smith's 
Sound, Lincoln Sea, &c., and across at a distance of about 250 
I think it most probable that the floe 
may have drifted though ‘the unknown,” or what Osborn 
calls “ the land of the white bear,” the large unexplored area 
to the west of Banks’s Land, and have got into Baffin's Ba 
through one of the sounds on its west coast—either by Jones's 
Sound, where the tide runs eastwaid at the 1ate of two knots an 
ke ee sea p. 77),.01 by Banks’s Strait and Lancaster 

ound. 

We know that the icebeigs come dew Baffin’s Bay and 
Davis's Strait into the Atlantic, and the fioe has had fair success 
in navigating through a distance of 2700 knots to 1each Julian- 
haab in three yeats. 

I cannot for a moment suppose that this ice-floe has come 
fiom the Siberian Islands, v:4 Francis Joseph Land, Spitzbergen, 
Iceland, to Gieenland, a distance of 3600 knots, for that comse 
would have been directly against the Gulf Steam, in which no 
-fioe could last thiee years, even if it were 26 feet thick, as 
Inglefield found them in Jones’s Sound, or 40 feet thick, as 
McClure found them m Banks’s Strait. McCluie found the 
curent west of Point Bannow going 2 knots per hour to the 
south, evidently making foi Behing's Strait, while ofthe north- 
west point of Banks's Laud the drift was north-east 1 knot an 
hour, evidently going towards Lancaster Sound. 

I therefore conclude that the Feannette relics could not have 
come westward, they must have come eastward, and this pioves 
that there is a couise open which is unknown to us, 

I would suggest that a numbei of very strong buoys, capable 
of resisting ice-piessure, should be set adrift on ice-floes on 
yaiious parts of the Siberian coast, each numbered indelibly, so 
that when recovered ıt could be ascertained whence they staited, 
and their course sg possibly be ascertained from the Eskimo, 
who may have seen them, or by other means. e This experiment 


is worth a trial. R. S. NEWALL 
Ferndene, November 30 
a A Meteor Visible in the Daytime 


AT Waterpark, just below Waterford City, about 4 p.m. on 
October I5, my attention was attiacted by a flash of increased 
light. Looking up, 1 saw m the south-south-west, about half 
way between the horizon and the zenith, a bright meteor slowly 
safling nearly due west, its apparent size about half that of the full 
moon, intensely white in colour at the centre, passing into blue 
atthe circumference. It described a low arc, and was in sight 
for several seconds, leaving a trail of indigo blug with hghter 


luminous edges. The meteor disappeared behind some clouds 

which concealed the sun at a considerable alfítude above the 

horizon. ý e. JAMES GRAVES 
November 27 e 





Noon-Glow 


WUILE waiting at the telesc8pe Shortly before noon this dgte 
to note place of sun-spots at meridian passage, masses of cloud 
formed suddenly 1n a clear sky overhead, and drifting slowly due 
south, obscured a peculiaily brilliant sun. No sooner had direct 
light been inteicepted than the upper air above cloud and n 
blace appeared filled with the latterly common white glare (a$ o 
attenuated peat-smoke highly illuninated), which soon became 
suffused with the now familar rose-tint, apparent also between 
the clouds and on south-south-west hoyzon, but not beneath the 
sun on meridian. The sun's apparent meridian altitude being 
16°, the superior limit in altitude of rose-tint was 39°; the 
colouring being monotone thioughout, and not to he confoundtd 
with that of halos. — Feaiing ocular deception, as often h@ppens 
from fatigue of eyesight, I asked an intelligent companioh to 
verify observation, more especially as the diffused white glare at 
first shghtly masked the tinting as compared with that of other 
**eglows." Tt geeffis, however, plain that the terms ‘‘ fore-glow” 
and *''aftei-glow " no more cover the entire field than the ka- 
toan dust. D. J. RowAN 
e Kingstown, November 24 
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s Rosy Glow about the Moon 

AFTER watching for some time this evening a lovely twilight 
in the west, which though bight and luminous was not remark- 
able for shong colour, Tice toward the south-east, when the 
moon, now well up, was shining through detached fleecy clouds, 
and was surprised to see about her a rosy-coloued glow, v 
lıke that so often seen about the sun ; the nearer clouds, thoug! 
very high, telling as a cold almost greenish grey upon it. This 
glow, of couise, was much lower in tone than that about the 
sun, but both in character and extent just like it, and quite 
distinct, and broader than those prismatic hues often seen about 
the moon, and called by sailors ‘‘cock’s eyes” or peacock's- 
eyes. This wasat 4.45 p m., and as the twilight faded the glow 
disappeared, from which I infer that it was caused by vapour 
lying high enough in the south-east to catch some of the very 
last 1ays of the sun, but too fat east to give a glow in the west. 

I see that a correspondent of the Standard telegraphed that on 
the evening of the 25th ‘‘a sunset equal in splendour to those of 
last autamn was seen over the Yorkshire wolds. "The pre- 
dominating hue was a rich crimson.” The weather here was cloudy 
that evening, but between nmroy opening, in the clouds the 
sky was the colour of uch painted glass of a iubyred tint 
about 4 30 p.m. . . ROBERT LESLIE 

6, Moira Place, Southampton, November 28 





Wild Fowl Decoy 


May I ask if any of your readers who are interested in wild- 
fowl decoys will send me the names and positiogs of any past 
and present ones they may happen to know or have heard of. 
J am endeavouring to save the history of decoys from oblivion, 
and though I have many hundied letters, maps, and sketches 
coinected with this interesting subject, still J may have a great 
deal of information yet to obtain. I think the subject deserves 
a standaid work, or I would net trouble you. 

RALPH PAYNE GALLWEY 

Cowling Hall, Bedale, November 24 





Prehistoric Man - 


DuRING Octobe: last, the sanitary authoiines of Gloucester 
City had occasion to make some excavations in the timber-yard 
of Messrs. Booth and Co., and in the Bustol Road adjoining 
this yaid, for the purpose of laying down a neW sewer. In the 
couse of this operation the workmen disinteired, from a bed of 
plastic clay, three human skeletons, occupying a position which 
appeais to suggest that the remains in question are probably 
those of prehistoiic man. 

Aariving accidentally on the spot some two or three days after 
tbe actual find, I learned, to my great iegret, that the skulls, 
two of which had passed through my friend Mi. Wm. Booth's 
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hands, ° had been cast on one side, reduced to fragments, 
and finally buried in the concrete foundation of the new sewer, 
no one supposing* that the discovery represented anything more 
than some modern intesment, . 

My friend had, however, Seen one of the skeletons complete 
and in situ, extended at full length, face downwards, in the clay, 
while I succeeded in ering a basketful of bones, including 
fragments of four left-hand fegnorg, thus, probably, attesting the 
presence of more individuals than the number to which the 
workmen deposed. 


Some of these bones I extracted from the clay itself, the re- 
mainder being found among the exdbvatois’ ejecta. Almost all 
ew{them ae broken and have theis cavities, even the spongy 


tissues and diploe of the cranium, completely filled with the clay 
in which they were discoveie&,. They me easily broken into 
fragments by hand, have little organic matter 1emaing in them, 
and a few exhibit indicatis of having been gnawed by animals. 

The clay-bed itself showed no signs of disturbance, such as 
wqpld indicate a burial. On the contrary, it was evident that 
the bopes had been quietly covered with niver deposits as they 
lay, gnd. although near each other, the skeletons did nog occupy 
a common t1esting-place. 

The remains occurred at a depth of 5 feet 6 inches below the 
surface, 36 feet above Ordnance Datum, ande3 feej above the 
highest known modein flood-line, given on the authouty of Mr. 
Martin, engineer to the Severn Navigation Commissioners. 

It is clear, therefore, that the clay-bed in question must have 
been deposited at a time when the River Seren 1an, and itse 
flood-loams were laid down, at levels higher by many feet than 
those of the present day, or, in other words, at some timo ante- 
cedent to the histone period, during which there is no reason to 
suppose that our rivers ever met the sea except at existing 
houzons. DANIEL PIDGEON 

Holmwood, Putney Hill, November 22 





Fly-Maggots Feeding on Caterpillars 


AFTER Mr. McLachlan's remarks in NATURE for November 
-20 (p. 54), on Dr. Bonavia's rote upon the above subject, it 1s 
hardly necessary to say that you: correspondent, F. N. Pierce 
(November 27, p. 82) 1s undoubtedly mistaken in saying that he 
has bred the house-fly, Musca domestica, from Lepidopterous 
larve. If he has 1eally bred Afusca domestica, itis a new fact, 
and I should be very glad to see a specimen. I have had 
some consideiable experience in breeding Lepidoptera, and have 
frequently bred out osteroüs parasites ; these have invariably 
been 7achinids, mostly of the genus Exorista. To the ordinary 
observer they very closely resemble Musca domestica, but the 
same obseiver would very probably call all the various species of 
Musca,’ Anthomyia, Homalomyia, Stomoxys, &c., which fie- 
quently occur in houses, *' House-lies." The general appear- 
ance of many of these geneea 1s very rguch: the same, and the 
term ‘‘ house-fly” 1s such a vague one that I remember a good 
microscopist once showed me a slide labelled. **upper and lower 
wing of house-fly” ! some Hymenopteron caught on a window 
apparently furnishing the materials. á 
he.Dipteia are unfortunately much neglecttd in this country, 
and many gioups are very little known. This is especially the 
case with the*ZacAtnunz, and Lepidopterists who breed them 
would benefit science by pinning the 'specimens and sending 
them to one or other of the few students of this order of insects. 
4, East Street, Lewes, November 29 J. H. A. JENNER 





. 

Your correspondent, Mr. F. N. Pierce, in NATURE for 
November 27 (p. 82) merely continues the error suggested by Dr. 
Bonavia’s note on'this subject. It is not the larve of the house- 
fly (Musca domestica) that hg has found as parasites on his 
butterfly and moth caterpillars, but the laivee-of a Tachina, a 
Dipterous genus of the Muscide, too well known among even 
mere collectors, I should have thought, for such a mistake to be 
made. There is of comse a superficial resemblance. 

. M. E. S. 





The Forbes Memorial 


May I make use of your widely circulated pages to say that 
I purpose in a few days to send to piess a list of the subscribers 
to the Forbes Memorial, to be bound up with the issue of the 
zoological mempirs of our lamented friend; the Memorial 
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Volume is now neatly ready, and I shall be glad t hear froh 
any of the fiiends of Mr. W. A. Forbes who have not already 
communicated with me on the subject. May I add that it was 
agreed by the Committee that subsciibeis should 1ecerve a copy 
of the volume for every guinea subscribed. : 
F. JEFFREY [ptr 
5, Radnor Place, Gloucester Square, W 








THOMAS WRIGHT, M.D, F.R.S. 


I? is perhaps hardly sufficiently recognised how much 

the progress of science has been helped by the leisure- 
hour occupations of busy professional men. No branch 
of science has profited more from this source than 
geology, and no calling has furnished so many helpful 
labourers as medicine. The career of Dr. Wright, whose 


recent death 1s so sincerely regretted, supplies one of the ' 


most notable examples of a life apparently absorbed in 
the laborious duties of a medical practitioner, yet wherein 
time was found for the pursuit of a long senes of original 
and valuable researches in paleontology. To those who 
knew him only as a doctor, it might well seem that his 
whole time and thought were given to the duties of his 
medical practice. Those, on the other hand, who met 
him as a Beoleeiet and paleontologist could hardly 
realise that he had any other occupation than the 
study of the fossis which he treasured and descnbed 
with such enthusiasm. 

Dr. Wnght was boin in Paisley in 1809. Having a 
near relative engaged in the practce of medicine, he 
chose the same profession for himself, and received the 
earlier parteof his education at Glasgow. Before he had 
completed his studies, he was induced to quit medicine 
and take part 1n the development of the manufacturing 
arts, then making rapid strides in Scotland. But finding. 
the change unsuited for his temperament he turned back 
with a sense of relief to the profession he had abandoned, 
resumed his medical studies ın” Dublin, and finally 
graduated in 1846 Soon thereafter, circumstances led 
him to settle in Cheltenham, where he has since spent 
the whole of his long and honoured life. His devotion to 
the. healing art, and his bent towards a scientific treat- 
ment of his subject, were soon recognised, and he became 
successively attached to the Dispensaiy and General 
Hospital, and finally Medical Officer of Health for 
Cheltenham and surrounding districts. He was twice 
married, and leaves a son and two daughters by the 
second marriage. Y 

In the early days of his career Dr. Wnght manifested 
his love for scientific investigation. While still a student 
in Dublin he devoted himself with ardour to the study of 
human anatomy, and especially to the application of 
microscopic research in that department of inquiry. His 
eyesight, however, not proving strong enough to bear the- 
strain of microscopic work, he final exchanged that 
pursuit for the cultivation of paleontology, which from: 
the position of Cheltenham in the midst of nchly fossili- 
ferous rocks, lay temptingly open to him. Ranging over 
the abundant organic remains of the Lias and Oolites of. 
his neighbourhood, he chose the Echinoderms as his 
special subject, and began to publish the results of his 
observations. His early papers gained for him the friend- 
ship and co-opefation of Edward Forbes. It was arranged 
that the two naturalists should conjointly describe the 
Echinoderms of the British Secondary formations, Forbes 
taking the Cretaceous, and Wnght the Jurassic farms. 
The former did not live to cany out his pait of the- pro- 
gramme, which was accordingly completed by his col- 
league. The monographs on the Secondary Echinoderms 
were published by the Paleontographical Society, and 
form an enduring monument of Dr. Wnght’s patient apd 
minute research. But while engaged in these investiga- 
tions, he did not neglect other departments of Jurasgic 
pal&ontology. In particular, he'devoted himself with 
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ROBERT A. C. GODWIN-AUSTEN, F.R'S. 


N maay respects Mr. Godwin-Austen gtood out apart 
from his fellow-geologists in this country. He wrote 
comparatively little, but what be did write was always 
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s * . 
unwearied industry to the collection and comparison of 

e the Cephalopods of the Lias, and at length, after some 
* forty years of preparation, began his great monograph 
on “The Lias Ammonites,” a work of much research, 


of which the concluding part is about to be issued, 
and which forms an endunng landmark in the history 
of English paleontology. In the course of the inquiries 
rendered requisite for this exhaustive treatise, he not 
only made himself acquainted with the fossil localities 
and public and private collections in this country, but paid 
visits to many parts of the Continent to study the contents 
of foreign museums and to confer with his fellow- 
labourers in the same field scattered over France, 
Switzerland, and Germany. He was engaged, at the 
time of his death, upon a monograph of British Cretaceous 
Starfishes, which he had nearly completed. 

The value of his scientific work has been fully recog- 
nised by his contemporaries. He was early elected as a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Subsequently 
he joined the Geological Society of London, and from 
that body eventually received its highest honour—the 
Wollaston Medal. In 1879 he was elected into the Royal 
Society. He was President of the Geological Section of 
the British Association at the Bristol meeting in 1875. 
His published papers and memoirs are numerous, but 
the largest and most important are his monographs in 
the publications of the Palaeontographical Society. 

It was not alone by original research that Dr. Wright 
strove to foster the progress of his favourite science. As 
one of the fathers of the Cotteswold Field Club, as Presi- 
dent of the Literary and Philosophical Association of 
Cheltenham, as a frequent lecturer on scienfífic topics 
not only in Cheltenham, but in Bristol, Bath, Worcester, 
and other towns; and generally by the enthusiasm with 
which, amid all the obstacles of his busy professional 
life, he contrived to find leisure for the cultivation of 
science, he was unquestionably one of the living forces 
that stimulated the growth of science all over the West 
of England. His death rs therefore a serious depriva- 
tion, and will be mourned by all in that region to whom 
scientific progress is dear. 

To a narrower but still a wide circle his removal from 
among us 1s the loss of a leal-hearted friend. Those 
who were thus privileged will cherish the memory of 
that cheery face with the bright twinkle of eyes that 
were as brimful at one time of merriment as, at another, 
they were suffused with sympathy; the joyous laughter 
that rang out clear and strong from a heart in which there 
was no guile; the earnest brow and hand upturned 
behind the ear as the talk went on over his favourite 
pursuits ; the bursts of enthusiasm as some new fact or 
novel deduction dawned on him, and the play of humour 
that was ever ready to break out like a beam of sum- 
mer sunshine. Dr. Wright made his final expedition in 
August last year, when he joined the writer of these 
lines in the Island of Arran. Already the symptoms of 
his fatal malady had shown themselves, and he knew 
what they foreboded But he carried with him neverthe- 
less his characteristic sunniness of nature. Seated on the 
bare mountain-side with the purple heather and yellowed 
bracken around him, the sea in front, and his own native 
Renfrewshire hills in the blue distance, he became almost 
a boy again as he told his reminiscences df old times and 
watched the sports of children among the gray boulders. 
Ripe 1n honours as in years, it seemed as if he had come 
back £o his early northern air to drink it once more, and 
review his past before he should quit us for ever. He 
would saunter for hours in the quiet glen, with no com- 
panion but his own thoughts and the sights and sounds 
of Nature, which were an ever-gushing fountain of 
pleasure to him. Cherished is every memory of him, but 
most of all those parting days spent with him at the foot 
of the mountains and by the shore of the restless sea. 

. f A. G. 


weighty and full of suggestiveness. Instead of loading 
the literature of science with a pile of little papers, each 
containing some trifling addjtiop or supposed addition to 
the sum of knowledge, gr some criticism well- or sl- 
founded of the work of others, he allowed his ideas to 
mature, and published them from time to time in luminous 
essays which many years afterwards may be read over 
again with profit as well a8 pleasure. He began to watt” 
about half a century ago, his egrliest papers being devoted 
to the geological features of Devonshire, of which, at that 
time, very little was known. By degrees he extended the 
area of his observations eastwards into the south-eastern 
counties. His essays “On the Valley of the English 
Channel” (1850), and “ On the Superficial Aceumulations 
of the Ceasts of the English Channel, and the changes 
which they indicate” (1851), were among the most 
thoughtful contributions that had ever been made to the 
elucidation ef the existing outlines of sea and land. This 
department of inquiry was one that peculiarly fascinated 
him Hence, when his friend Edward Forbes died and 
left his * Natura! History of the European Seas” only 
half completed, he himself chivadrously finished it, and 
supplied some chapters which only ag accom lished and 
far-sighted geologist could have wntten. is various 
papers on drift-gravels, on boulders in the Chalk, and 
other superficial panne are all marked by the same 
grasp and breadth of treatment. 

But perhaps the paper which has chiefly contributed to 
give Mr. Godwin-Austen his ascendency among English 
geologists and to make his name known beyond geological 
circles is his now well-known essay “ On the Possible Ex- 
tension of the Coal-Measures beneath the South-Eastern 
Part of England" (1855). In this remarkable memoir he 
brings to bear his detailed knowledge of the rocks of the 
south-west of England, the north of France, and the adjoin- 
ing tracts of Belgium. He marshals all his factsin sucha 
way as to enable us, as it were, to strip off the thick cover 
of Mesozoic formations and trace the deep-seated con- 
nection of the Palaozoic area of Southern England and 
the Continent. At the time when he wrote, nothing was 
actually known of the subject, but he predicted that a 
submerged Paleozoic ridge would be found extending 
from the south-west of Englaffd into France and Bel- 
gium. The results of the deep borings of recet years 
have fully verified this prediction. 

Mr. Godwin-Austen, ın his prime, was a frequent 
speaker at the meetings of the Geological Society, where 
his keen penetrative criticism and caustic sarcasm formed 
a prominent and valuable feature in the debates. Some 
of his most suggestive and pregnant views qf geological 
questions were thrown off in the course of these debates, and 
were never otherwise published by him. He never courted 
publicity, but rather shrank from it as an incumbrance 
under which he would not willingly be fettered. For 
many years past he has lived as a retired country squire 
at his beautiful residence near Guildford, taking full 
interest in the progress of science, and glad to see his 
fellow-workers in geology under his roof, but seldom 
venturing into the ieeapil of (own and the disputatious 
RARO of learned societies. It 1s some consolation 
to geologists, who mourn the quenching of one of their 
luminaries, that his place 1s taken by a son who, by scien- 
tfic labours 1n India and in this country, has proved 
himself a worthy successor. s 





CHARLES CLOUSTON 


TEE Rev. Chas. Clouston, LL.D., of Sandwick Manse, 

near Stromness, who died on the roth ult. at the 

very advanced age of eighty-four years, was a man who 
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deserves more than a passing notice in our columns, To 
name one only of his many claims to scientific recognition, 
he commenced meteorological observations in Stromness 
in the year 1822, apd continued them, either there or in 
the adjacent parish of Sandwick, to within a fortnight of 
his death in 1884. 

He belonged to the old Norse stock in Orkney, coming 
from the township of Claisten in Stennis. Two families 
of this name now live in the tgwnship, having succeeded 
to their farms, by direct descent, for over 400 years. He 
studied ın Edinburgh Univergity, and had at first been 
destmed for the medical profession. He became a 
Licentiate of the R.C.S. in Edinburgh in 1819, and at his 
death was probably the fagher of the College. When in 
1826 he entered on his duties as assistant and successor 
to his father, in the c#mbined parish2s of Stromness and 
Sandwick, there was no medical man in the latter place. 
Kor nearly fifty years he acted as the local doctor, in 
addyion te his clerical duties, giving advice and medicines 
gratis, His father had been minister of Stromness for 
over sixty years, so that father and son had kept up a 
continuous ministry for 120 years. He received the 
degree of LL.D. from the University of $t Andrew's 
many years ago. 

In the year 1862 Dr. Clouston’s reputation as a careful 
meteorological observer was so well established that 
Admiral FitzRoy intrested to his charge an anemometer, 
which has been kept in constant operation for the space 
of twenty-two years. The onginal mstrument was re- 
placed by a new one in 1869. A discussion of the results 
of the first five years’ records (1863-68) appeared in the 
Quarterly Weather Report for 1871. In addition to his 
regular observations and deductions therefrom, which he 
occasionally published, he wrote an essay, “ An Explana- 
tion of the Popular Weather Prognostics of Scotland, on 
Scientific Principles,” which gained the prize allotted by 
the Marquis of Tweeddale in 1867. His observations for 
the last thirty years, at least, have been regularly published 
by the Registrar-General for Scotland. 

Dr. Clouston was not only a meteorologist, but an 
ardent follower of every branch of science which came in 
his way. In his * Guide to the Orkney Islands,” a reprint 
of a portion of * Anderson's Guide," he modestly says, 
“Taking the Orkney Flora, as Dr. Neill left it, to include 
462 specimens, and adding our own contribution of 156, 
it now contains 618 species.” In archeology he took an 
active part in the exploration of Maes How, and the 
House of Skaill, both of them within a walk of his home. 

Dr. Clouston leaves a wido, two sons, and two 
daughters, but more than one member of his family 
passed away before him. In conclusion, we can only say 
that a visit to Sandwick was ever a rare treat ; the warm 
hospitality of the manse, and the interest of the conver- 
sation carried on round the table, could not fail to leave 
an impression which will not easily wear away. 





ON THE AUTUMNAL TINTS OF FOLIAGE 


AT TER the fine display of autumnal tints which we 
have lately seen it may, I trust, be of interest to 
some of the readers of NATURE if I give an account of 
the chief conclusions to which I have been led by care- 
fully studying the subject for many years. 

As a general rule the aolour of leaves in their normal 
condition depends on a variable mixture of two perfectly 
distinct green pigments and of at least four perfectly 
distinct yellow substances. The development of the 
autumnal tints is mainly due to the disappearance or 
change of the green constituents and to the production 

, of highly-coloured pigments by the oxidisation of pre- 
viously existing very pale or colourless substances. It 15, 
in fact, due to a more or less complete loss of the vitality 
which previously counteracted these chemical changes, 
and the order in which the tints are developed can be 
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easily explained, 1f we assume that the death ef the leaves 
takes place somewhat gradually. The first visible effect 
of the reduced vitality 1s the change in the green pig- 
ments. In many cases they appear to be converted into 
colourless products, since the resulting bright yellow 
leaves differ from the normal green in the absence of 
chlorophyll, and merely contain the usual previously- 
existing yellow pigments. At the same time it is quite 
possible that an increased quantity of some of 
yellow substances may be formed as a product during the 
change, but of this there is no positive proof. In the 
case of such trees as the alder, the chlorophyll does not 
thus disappear, but is changed by the presence of a weak 
acid into a very stable brownish-green product which 
resists further change. The production of bright yellows 
or dull browns thus clearly depends on whether the chloro- 
pot does or does not disappear before being modified 

y the action of acids, as may be verified experimentally 
by exposing suitable solutions to sunlight. It is, however, 
very clear that the manner in which it changes depends 
very much on the conditions of the case. Thus, if chloro- 
phy is exposed to sunlight dissolved in bisulphide of car- 

on, a reddish-coloured product is formed, and though 
this differs very greatly from the red pigment met with in 
many autumnal leaves, it seems probable that under some 
conditions the chlorophyll in leaves is Save ide by the 
action of light into a red substance. By taking green 
sorrel leaves and keeping them somewhat fresh by stick- 
ing the stalks into moist ground, I found that those exposed 
to the sun with the under side upwards turned to a bright 
red, whereas those kept in the shade did not develop any 
fine colouring. We may often see that partially broken 
leaves or twigs undergo this change when all other parts 
of the tree remain green, and this and various other facts 
lead me to conclude that the change of chlorophyll into a 
red product depends on a certain amount of reduced 


vitality as well as on little-understood conditions varying ' 
Though I fully admit that . 


in different kinds of plants. 
there are some facts not easy to understand, yet on the 
whole it seems to me that these uncus fairly well 
explain why certain leaves turn red in autumn. Slight 
frosts reduce their vitality in such a manner that the 
chlorophyll is changed by the action of the light into a 
red product. Thus, according to the character of the 
season and the nature of the plants, the first effect of the 
reduced vitality in the leaves is that the chlorophyll is 
removed so as to show their normal yellow colour, or is 
changed into a red pigment, or is altered into a compara- 
tively stable dull brown green product. These are the 
three extreme changes, but in many cases intermediate 
mixed results give rise to such less perfect and well- 
marked tints as dirty yellows and reds. 

The next series of changes is best studied in the case of 
those leaves which in the first 1nstance turn to a bright 
yellow, and it appears to me that they depend mainly, if 
not entirely, on the production of deeply-coloured pig- 
ments by the oxidisation of tannic acid and other more or 
less colourless substances. The difference in the resulting 
tint seems to depend on the nature of these substances. 
Thus, for example, the tannic acid in the yellow oak 
leaves changes into a brown substance, whereas the quino- 
tannic acid in yellow beech leaves changes into the fine 
oiange-brown, colour which makes those trees so orna- 
mentalin autumn. On the contrary, the bright yellow 
poplar leaves rapidly pass to a dark dirty brown by the 
alteration of another constituent. Other kinds of leaves 
give rise to tints of an inteimediate and less well-marked 
character. In many cases it is almost impossible to 
draw the line between the colour of this stage in the 
change and the final dark and dirty browns of dead and 
decaying leaves. For fine effect very much depends upon 
the production of each special tint in a fairly pure state, 
so as to show bright yellows, reds, and browns. This 
seems to be influenced by the character of the weather. 
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It és also, of course, important that the half-dead leaves 
should hang long on the trees, so as to develop their full 
e colouring before being blown off by the wind. 

Taking thus all the facts into consideration, it appears 
clear that all the bright and beautiful unts of autumn are 
mérely the earhest stages of decomposition, and are due 
to the more or less considerable triumph of chemical 
forces over the weakened or destroyed vitahty of the 
living plant. One cannot but feel that this is a very 
unpoetical way in which to regard the magnificent tints of 
a fine autumnal landscape, but it is no less true than that 
the colouied clouds of evening matk the departing day. 


H C. SORBY 
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A TORNADO PHOTOGRAPHED . 


I SEND you to-day a photograph of a genuine Dakotah 
cyclone, or, rather, tornado, which was taken by F. N. 
Robinson, Howard, Miner County, D F., August 28, 1884. 
The storm passed twenty-two miles west of the city. 
It was first noticed at 4 o'clock p.m, moving in a south- 
easterly direction, remaining in sight over two hours; 
killing several people, and d@streying-all property in it 
course, I believe it to bæ unique as a portrait of thi 
class of storms, and I have thought you might care to 
reproduce it for NATURE. e EDWARD S. HOLDEN 


Washburn Observatory, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, November 14 * 














METEOROLOGY OF MAGDEBURG! 


TEE second report, just published, of the Meteoro- 
» logical Observatory of Magdeburg presents some 
special features of interest. The observations wıth the 
instruments in more general use are given in very con- 
venient forms in detail and abstract. 

Magdeburg was one of the first observatories to adopt 
the barograph of Dr. Sprung, whichis certainly one of the 
best barographs we possess. After the purchase-cost of 404, 
the annual outlay in woraing it and preparing its curves 
of’ continuous registration for the hthographer is trifling. 
The curves-are also of high value as accurate representa- 
tions of the vanations of atmospheric pressure. The 
whole of these curves are reproduced by Dr. Assmann in 
an elaborate series of hthographs, on which the inch of 
pressure 1s on a scale of four inches, and the twenty-four 
hours of the day extend over five inches and a half. By 
this large scale the minuter changes of pressure are 
represented with great distinctness, and their relations to 
changes of wind, cloud, and other weather conditions can 
be more clearly seen, Dr Assmann draws attention to 

1 “Jahrbuch der Meteorologischen Beobachtungen der Wetterwerte der 
Magdeburgischen Zeitung." Herausgegeben von R Assmann Jahr- 
gang II 1883 (Magdeburg, 1884). 








five of the small changes fiom August 27 to 30 as disturb- 
ances due to the Krakatoa eruption. 

The hourly valifes have been taken from these curves; 
and the means for the months calculated and, added to 
the report From these means and those of the previous 
year, a first approximation to the diurnal oscillation ofthe 
barometer for this part of Europe is obtained. The result 
15 peculiarly interesting from the transitions it shows in 
the hourly vanations of the summer pressure as compared 
on the one hand with the variations which occur at the 
stations of the German Seewarte on the North and Balte 
Seas, and on the other with those which occur at places 
more 1n the interior of the Contynent. Unfortunately. for 
the prosecution of several inquiries raised by these differ- 
ences, hourly hygrometric observations are not available 
from any of these first-class meteorological observatories: 

Another interesting feature are the twelve lithographs 
which represent the continuous registration? of the sun- 
shine recorder, on the scale of o4 inch for each hour 
These lines, which show the sunshine and inferentially 
the state of the sky in respect of cloud, give valuable 
information regarding certain hygrometric states of the 
atmosphere. Hence, with the aid of these and the baro- 
metric curves, the influence on the diurng! curve of 
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Diese of such -widely-contrasted states of weather as 
contipuous strong sunshine and continuous cloud may be 
investigated. 

The directiqn and force of the wind for each hour of 
the year ıs given ip full As «regards force, the results 
show for each month a minimum during the night, or, 
rather, early morning, and a maximum at noon or shortly 
thereafter. “The extremes of difference occurred in De- 
cember and June, the maximum being only one-fifth 
geeater than the minimum ecember, whereas in June 
the wind blew with more than double the velocity during 
the hours about noon than ıt did from,2 to 4 am. It 
may be remarked here that ålso in June the sunshine 
attained to the annual*emaximum. The relations of the 
hourly variations of wind direction and force to some of 
the more decided disturbances of the barometric curves 
are interesting and staking ; and still more striking and 
unportant would have been the comparisons of the 

inute disturbances in the barometric curve with similar 

sturbanges shown by continuous registrations of direc- 
tion and velocity of wind — . : f " 

The rest of the report is taken up with observations, 
either once or,thrice a day, of the temperature of the soil 
at depths, in metres, of 5, 3, 1, 0715, O'Qg, and 000; daily 
observations with maximum and minimun? thermometers 
under a thin covering of earth, exposed on bare soil, and 
immediately over short grass; daily observations with 
five maximum and five minimum thermometers at heights, 
in metres, above the ground, of-0’05, 0720, 0 40, 0°60, 0°80, 
and 1°00; observations with the solar radiation thermo- 
meter at a height of 102 feet, and on the-evaporation,— 
all indicative of the spirit of activity and research which 
happily characterises this Observatory. 





ON A HYDRIFORM PHASE OF “LIMNO- 
CODIUM SOWERBII” 


[T is now four years and a half since Mr. Sowerby first 
discovered the fresh-water Jelly-fish ın the tank at 
Regent’s Park, and since that time no definite advance 
has been made towards clearing up the mystery of their 
life-history. 

Prof Lankester~has continued to make observations 
and experiments of various kinds, in which I have as- 
sisted him, but.we have hitherto had no pepe, of 
examining the tank after the withdrawal of the water. 
This year, however, Prof. Lankester arranged with Mr. 
-Sowerby that we should be present.at that operation. 
This took place on Thursday last. We collected a large 
quantity of the sedigent and portions of the roots of 
various plants, and Prof. Lankester kindly-placed the whole 
of ‘this material in my hands for further investigation. 
I soon discovered upon some of the Pontederia roots 
humerous specimens: of a. minute organism which proved 
to be hydroid in natuie, and evidently a phase in the 
life-history of Lémnocodiust. 

Further particulars, including an account of its remark- 
able structure, and the possible theories as to its connec- 
tion with the Medusiform person, I reserve till next week, 
when Prof. Lankester has kindly offered to communicate 
them for me to the Royal Society. 

I may add that Mr. Sowerby has kindly made arrange- 
ments at the Botanic Gardens for keeping the Pontederia 
roots in water 1n the warm tank during the winter, and 
that, with Mr. Thiselton Dyers kind permission, I have 
placed one of the roots fh the Royal Gardens at Kew. 

ALFRED GIBBS BOURNE 





. NOTES 


THE Lords of the Committee of Council on Education have 
ieceived information, through Her Majesty's Pimcipal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affans, that Her Majestys Consul at 
Antwerp has been appointed British Commissioner for the 


Inteinational Exhibition -which is to be held at Anfwerp next 
eyeal, and that Mr. P. L. Simmonds has been apppinted by,the 
Executive Council of the Exhibition at Antwerp their Agent- 
General foi Great Britain and Ireland. The Exhibition in, 
question 1s a national undertaking under the immediate patron- 
age of His Majesty the King of the Belgians and of the Belgian 
Government. The President of the Exhibition is H.R.H. the 
Count of Flanders, and the Vice-President the ‘Minister of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce. The office of the Agent- 
General is at 35, Queen Victona Street, and communications 
from intending exhibitors should be addressed to him there. 


A REMARK was made at the Royal Society dinner on Monday 
touching the rapidly increasing number of awards of Royal 
medals not only to Cambndge men, but to men at Cambndge. 
In connection with itwe may irefer ou: readers to an appreciative 
aiticle in Tuesday's Zipies on Natural Science at that University, 
in which the immense progress made during the last twenty 
yeais is well brought out. The results which may follow from 
the giowth of a Medical School, and of Guton and Newnham, 
aie indicated. The article concludes with the statement that 
the new studies, for good or ill, have taken root firmly. ‘They 
have already exercised a strong depolansing effect upon the 
cherished traditions and practices of the older studies. Eveiy- 
thing 1s looked at in a new light, fiom a scientific point of view ; 
and nothing: which cannot stand the scientific test is -allowed to 
pass unchallenged. The outcome of all this can be but dimly 
foreseen.” 


Ar the annual meeting of the Fellows of the- Royal Society 
of Edinbuigh, held on Monday, the 24th ult., the following were 
elected offece-bearers for next year :—President : Thomas Steven? 
son, M.I C E. ; Vice-Presidents: Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, 
D.D., Robert Guay, A. Forbes Irvine of Drum, Edward Sang, 
LL.D., David Milne Home, John Munay ; General Secretary : 
Prof. Tat; Secretaries to Ordinary Meetings: Prof. Turner, 
Piof. Crum Brown; Treasurer: Adam Gillies Smith, C.A. ; 
Curator of Library and Museum: Alexander Buchan, M.A. ; 
Councillors : Prof, Cossar Ewart, Prof. James Geikie, Rev. Dr. 
W. Robertson Smith, Stair Agnew, Prof. Douglas Maclagan, 

“M.D., Hon. Lord Maclaren, Rev. Prof. Fhnt, D.D., Prof. 
T. R. Fraser, M.D., Prof. Chiene, J. V. Buchanan, "Prof. 
Chrystal, Prof. Dickson. : 


THE Univeisity of Edinburgh has just suffered a severe loss 
by the -sudden death of its Principal, Sir Alexander Grant. 
Many men of-science 1n all parts of the. world, who attended the 
Teicentenary Celebration last April, will remember the prominent 
and successful part played by the Principal.in that 1emarkable 
gathenng. Full of fresh zeal from this recent tiiumph of the 
University, he only a month ago opened the winter-session by 
giving an address to the students, and seemed likely for many 
years to keep his post and witness a still further increase of that 
unexampled piospeiity which the Univeisity has enjoyed under 
his rule, But this was not to be. He was struck down by an 
apoplectic attack on Sunday last in his fifty-eighth year. 


M. COCHERY, the Fiench Minister-of Postal Telegraphy, has 
oidered the employment of the pneumatic system, which has 
now been completed in Paiis, for the conveyance of ordinary 
letters to the several railway stations afte: the closing hours of 
the different post-offices, the charge being fixed at three deniers 
for each letter. This ıs said to be a step preliminary to the 
cainiage of letters, instead of postal cards, by the tubes at an 
accelerated rate. * 


. WE have ieceived fiom Messrs. De La Rue and Co. their 
Diaies—pocket and otherwise—for thé ensuing year, and also 
a charming collection of Christmas cards. The former are as 
beautifully finished and as full of scientific information and data 
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as usual. * Some of the new series of Christmas and New Year's 
cards*have also a scientific side to them, as they refer to flowerg 
and birds, form and colour being carefully studied, and perhaps 
even more carefully given than they are in many books of botany 
and natural history. The senes which gives us the story of a 
fox hunt by monkeys on ‘dogs contains some very masterly 
drawing, ` 

Mr. NEWALL has forwarded to us a sketch of the face of one 
of several watches which he designed and had made some years 
ago by Mr. D. Glasgow, of Myddleton Square, President of the 
Horological Institute. The “hours” are replaced by a large 
round dot, which is easily seen even on a dark night in the 
Observatory, and there is no need for figures « or a double row 
of them to count up to 24 o'clock, as has been suggested. 


We have received vol. xx. of the Troxiedon of the Royal 
Society of Victoria, being a record of the work of the Society 
for last year. The longest paper inthe number is one by Mr. 
Howitt, on the rocks of Noyang; two communications by 
Messrs, Blunt and Jamieson deal with the influence of light on 
bacteria, while Mr. Ralph discusses the occurrence of bacteria 
(bacilli) in living plants. In a paper on modern fireproof and 
watertight building materials, Mr. Behrendt refers specially to 
Tragerwellblech (‘‘ bearing corrugated iron plates”) and 
asphalte. Mr. Ellery, the President of the Society, communi- 
cates notes on the recent red sunsets, which he attributes to the 
prevalence of vapour in the higher regions of the atmosphere ; 
on the rainfall map recently issued by the Government of Vic- 
toria; and on the early history of telegraphy, the invention of 
which he attributes to Mr. Edward Davy, at one time of the 
Assay Office in Melbourne. Mr. MacGillivray gives the fifth 
and sixth instalments of his lists and descriptionf of new or 
liitle-known Polyzon. The remaining papers printed m the 
volume (although many more were read before the Society) are :— 
On the caves perforating marble deposits, Lamestone Creek, by 
Mr. Stirling ; incandescent lamp. for surgical and microscopical 
purposes, by Mr. Joseph; electric lighting for mines, by the 
same author ; notes on the dressing of tin ore, by Mr. New- 
berry ; and notes on hydrology, by Mr. Steane. 


A. PROJECT which, if executed, would render the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1889 for ever memorable, has been published by M. 
Eiffel, the French engineer, and is desciibed 1n La Nature. It is 
to erect in the grounds of the Exhibition an iron tower 300 metres 
in height, that 1s, twice as high as the Great Pyramid, and more 
than twice the height of the Strasburg Cathedral; 160 metres he 
considers as the limit of height possible in a structure of which 
stone is the principal material, and hence iron is proposed. 
The base of the tower is of pyramidal shape, and 1s to be 70 
metres high, and the superficial area at this height will be 5000 
Square metres ; above this there are to be three other stages, or 
stories, in which will be rooms which it is proposed to use for 
various purposes, scientific and other. The towers of Notre 
Dame will be mere pygmies beside this colossal structure, and 
will not reach to its first floor. The piojector points out that, 
in addition to its monumental character, the structure will be 
useful for strategical purposes in war time, on account of the 
vast range of view, for meteorological and astronomical observa- 
tions, for at such a height the clearness of the air and the absence 
of fogs would render observations possible which cannot be made 
on the ground. The tower might also be used for the electric 
light. The whole exhibition and the smrounding neighbour- 
hood might thus be lighted from a central point. Many scien- 
tific preblems may, it is suggested, be investigated from the 
tower, such as the resistance of the air to different weights, 
certam laws of elasticity, the study of the compression of gas or 
vapours, of the oscillation of the pendulum. In shape it is to 
resemble an enormons lighthouse, pans tapering trom a wide 
base to the summit, 
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WE lean from Science that the, Norwegian par Loveid, 
recently anived in Philadelphia, reports a very peculiar squall 
experienced October 18, in lat. 39° 49' N., long. 69° 5' W. 
During fine, clear weather, with a hght breezefrom the north- 
west, heavy banks of clouds f most threatening aspect suddenly 
appeared, driving in every directidh. Almost immediately a 
heavy squall of wind and rain struck the vessel, the wind shifting 
quickly all around the compass. In the midst of this disturb- 
ance, which lasted about an hdbr, & single peal of thunder yas 
heard, and simultaneously sbolt of lightning struck the fore- 
royal mast-head, and ran down the mast to the royal yard, 
which was almost destroyed." The lightning, which looked like a 
a ball of fire, then ian out on the horn of the cross-trees, and 
"burst" with a loud report, scgttering sparks all over the 
vessel. The barometer fell suddenly from 30 to 28:60, and 
then rose as rapidly, the weather becorfang pleasant immediately 
afterwards. This is rather a peculiar squall, considering the 

locality and the season. s 
THE New York Financial and Mining News * contaths an 
account of the extraordinary effect of an explosion of a large 
quantity of nitro-glycerine in what appeared to be an extinct 
oil-well in the Penwsylvanian oil-fields. A careful examination 
of the soil in the shaft failed to reveal any trace of oil or gas, 
and at length, as a last resource, it was decided to try the effect 
Qf an explosion of a shell containing fifty quarts of this explosive. 


First a column of water rose eight or tên feet and then fell back ; 


a few moments later the burnt glycerine, fnud, and sand rushed 
up the derrick in a black stream, the blackness gradually changing 
to yellow. Then, with a roar, the gas burst forth jn a cloud 
which for a moment hid the derrick from sight, and as it cleared 
away revealed a solid golden column half a foot in diameter 
shooting from the demck floor eighty feet through the aur, till it 
broke into fragments on the crown pulley and fell in showers of 
golden rain fo. many yards around. This column of oil con- 
tinued for an hour rushing in a torrent into the mr. The 
branches of the trees around were like huge yellow plumes, and 
a large stream ran down the hill to a road, where it nearly filled 
the space beneath a small bridge. In two hours the neighbour- 
ing flats were covered with a flood of oil, and the hillside looked 
as if a freshet had passed over it, while heavy clouds of gas hung 
low over the woods. Dams were built across the stream in 
order that the production might be calculated, but they were 
borne away almost as soon as erected. The people living near 
the flats fled to the hills; fires had to be extinguished in the 
district to prevent a conflagration. The outflow was estimated 
at 8000 barrels in twenty-four honrf Ultimately the stream 
was diverted into the banks, after much labour and some danger. 
It was noticed that all the wells in the neighbourhood declined 
as soon as the outflow here mentioned: commenced, the gauges 
in some of them sh@wing at the end of three days a fall to half 
their previous depth. è 

M. JAMIN, Perpetual Secretary of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, has been elected a member of the Société française de 
Navigation adiienne. He will take his seat next Thursday, the 
11th inst., and is to deliver a speech on the occasion — He is at 
present engaged in writing an exMaustive article on aerial direc- 
ton, which will very shortly appear in the Revne des deux 
Mondes. 

ON Saturday night Mr. H. M.,Stanley, on leaving Berhn 


after attending the West African Conference, was entertained at - 


a banquet by the Cental Society for Commercial Geography. 
À peculiar feature of the banquet was an ethnological study in 
the shape of a group of mummers representing some races of 
Africa, presumably those of the Cameroon and Angra Pequena 
regions, 

AN earthquake was felt on Sunday and Monday, November 
23 and 24, near Briancon, in the valley of Queyras on the banks 
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of the Guil, a torrent discherging into the Durance, in the 
Department of the Hautes Alpes. Three days afterwards, on 
Thursday the 27th, a severe shock was felt at Grenoble, about 
100 km. west-south-west from the Queyras valley. It lasted 
thirty seconds, passing’ m aedirection from west to east. All the 
houses were shaken, but no injury is reported. beyond the fnght 
sustained by the inhabitants. The same night, almost at the 
same hour, six shocks were felt gt Lyons, moving in the same 
difection ; and commotions of a sinjlar kind are announced from 
Turin and the sea-coast of Provence, at Cannes and Nice in 


particular. . 


WE regret to heargthat M. Duprez de Lonce, the celebrated 
naval engineer and Member of the French Academy of Sciences, 
is dangerously ill, and that his life is almost despaired of. 


WE regret to Uh the death, at Paris, at the age of 
seventy-four, of M. Quet, a distinguished French mathematician, 
well knownwor his works in connection with capillarity, elec- 
tricity, &c., most of which have appeared in the Compées Rendus 
of the Paris Academy of Sciences. 


M. W. pz FONVIELLE has published a pamphlet pn ' L'Aéro- 
stat dirigeable de Meudon,” in which he ende&vours to show 
that the reports current in the French Academy respecting the 
experiments in question are exaggerated, though at the same time 
he seeks to do justice to Ħis distinguished countryman, who has 
twice succeeded ın proving that by means of electricity the power 
of resistance may be imparted to balloons. He concludes by 
recommending that, the electric fluids having done their part, 
Ja parole est à le vapeur, 


INTERESTING researches with so-called Paradise fish (Macropuss 
venustus) were made at the Berlin Aquarium recently. "The fish 
is a native of China, its body, only a few centimetres long, is of 
the brightest hues, and its blush-green fins are so enormously 
large that the fish seems almost to succumb unde: their weight. 
It is.easily kept, and breeds frequently in captivity ; the tem- 
peiature of the water it is kept in must, however, not be allowed 
to sink below 20? C. 


ONE result of the recent expedition sent from Quetta under Sir 
Oriel Tanner to punish the inhabitants of the Zhob Valley is 
stated in a telegram from Calcutta to be a complete survey of 
the whole of that valley. It has been ascertained that the best 
road from the Gomul Pass to Candahar does not lie, as had been 
supposed, through the Zheb Valley, but through the valley of 
the KhWandar, and that the route is practicable for a large army. 


Dr. Orro FINsCH left Sydney on September 10-by the 
steamer Samoa, en route for the Phoenix and Union Islands, 
where he intends staying for some time and making extensive 
ethnographical collections, bd 


THE Boltin of the National Academy of Sciences in Cordova, 
Argentine Republic (Buenos Ayres, 1884), has a very long paper 
by Señor Ameghino on his geological and paleontological inves- 
tigations in the province of Buenos Ayres. The only other paper 
is by Her? Doering, and deals with the sinking of artesian wells 
in the Argentine Republic. ° i 


TuE Rev. Henry H. Higgins publishes in a separate form a 
paper on ‘Museums of Natural History," read before the 
Literary and Philosophicale Society of Liverpool. After an 
experience of over a quarter of a century, during which he 
passed several times every week through museum rooms, the 
anthor calculates that out of a thousand visitors to the Liverpool 
Museum, ten te twenty were students, 780 interested observers, 
and 200 loungers. 

Mr. CHARLES C. SHERRINGTON, B.A. of Caius College, 
Cambridge, has been elected to the vacant George Henry Lewes 
Studentship. 
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THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens furing the 
east week include a Macaque Monkey (Maeacius cynomolfus 2) 
from India, presented by Mr. W. J. Bennett ; a Rhesus Monkey 
(Macacus rhesus) from India, presented by Mr. Samuel Levi; 
an Ocelot (Felts pardalis) from America, presented by Mr. H. B. 
Whitmarsh ; two King Parrakeets {Aprosmictus scapulatus) from 
New South Wales, presented by Mr. E. Meek ; a Cheer Pheasaft 
(Phasianus wallichii 9) from North India, presented by Mr. E. 
Buck; a Pig-taled Monkey (Macacus nemestrinus d) from 
Java, deposited ; a Rufous-necked Weaver Bird (Ayphantornts 
textor) from West Africa, received in exchange ; four Long- 
fronted Gerbilles (Gerbillus longifrons), born in the Gardens. 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY ANNIVERSARY 


THIS meeting took place on Monday last, the time-honoured 

date—St. Andrew’s Day—falling on Sunday. In the 
iegretted absence of the President, Prof. Huxley, who, the 
Fellows were rejoiced to learn, is rapidly recovermg his health 
from his sojourn in Italy, the Treasurer, Mr. John Evans, 
occupied the chair and feat the following address :— 


'The absence of our President from his post to-day must of 
necessity cast & certain amount of gloom over the proceedings 
at this our anniversary meeting, and, personally, 1 feel addi- . 
tional regret that it devolves upon me, as your Senior Vice- 
President and Treasurer, to be the unworthy occupant of the chair 
on the present occasion, My regret at the absence of the President 
is, however, m one respect tempered by a strong hope, in which 
I am sure that you "d all fervently join, that the timely retire- 
ment from arduous werk which has been enforced upon him by 
his medical advisers may produce those beneficial results which 
we all so cordially desire, and that we FU Bate long again see 
among us our accomplished and valued President ın renewed 
health and etrength. 

I must, however, turn from the expression of our hopes for 
the fnture, to that of our ts for the past, and for a shout 
time dwell upon the mo list of vacancies which the ever- 
active hand of death has caused in our ranks during the past 
twelve months. In one respect only can a topic of consolation 
be found in this list. It is that in extent it is less than that 
of last year, the total number of our deceased Fellows bemg 
only eighteen on the home list and two on the foreign hst, while 
those numbers were twenty-one and two respectively at our last 
anniversary. 

Both the foreign members whose loss we have on the present 
occasion to deplore weie men of the highest distinction in 
chemical science. Both were residents at Paris, and both had 
Chairs in the French Academy, of which the one had been 
since 1868 one of the permanent secretaries. I cannot dwell 
upon the discoveries and the iemarkable career of M. Jean 

aptiste André Dumas, whose energy and perspicuity, even when 
past the limit of fourscore years, all those who of late have had 
the opportunity of being present at a meeting of the French 
Academy must have found reason to admire. An appreciative 
memoir of him by one of our own Fellows, who oF all men 
living is perhaps the best qualified to judge of the value of 
his labours—Piof. Hofman—written while Dumas was still 
among us, will be found in the es of our own Proceedings 
(vol. xxxvii. x.), and those of NATURE (vol xxi February 6, 
1880). It will give some slight idea of the extent of time over 
which the labours of M. Dumas have extended if I mention 
that, so long ago as in 1843, he received the Copey Medal at our 
hands, at a time when his chemical and physiological researches 
had already extended over a period of twenty-two years. M. 
Dumas died at Cannes on April 11 last, and among the most 
touching of the speeches at his obsequies was that of M. Wurtz, 
whose own decease took place on the 12th of the following 
month, 

Although nearly twenty yeais younger than M. Dumas, M. 
Karl Adolph Wurtz had for a long time been one of the most 
distinguished leaders of modern chemical science, especially ın 
the department of organic chemistiy, aud his merits wer@ recog- 
nised by this Society in 1864, when he was elected one of our 
foreign members, and again in 1881, when the Copley Medal 
was awarded to him. : 

Among our English Fellows was a contemporary of Wurtz, 
who, like him, had been & pupil of the illustrious Liebig, but 
whose bent was more on the practical than on the theoretical 
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side gf chemistry—I mean Dr. Angus Smith, whose official 
labours in fgvour of pwe air and pure water combined both tact 
and zeal, and were productive of “highly beneficial 1esults. 

One other chemist has been taken from among us, Mi. 
Henry Watts, the well-known editor of the ‘Dictionary of 
Chemistry," and of more than one issue of '' Fownes's Manual." 

« Our other losses extend over various departments of science. 
In ‘botany our ranks are thinned by the death of Dr. John 
Hutton Balfour, formerly Professor of Botany at Glasgow and 
the Emeritus Professor of that Chan in the University of 
Edinburgh ; and of the veteran Mr. Geoige Bentham, who had 
nearly completed his eighty-fourth year. During his long and 
vaued experiences of life, botany was his constant pursuit and 
study ; and some thuty years ago, after presenting his fine col- 
lections and library to the Royal Gardens at-Kew, he devoted 
lumself to labouring there on the Floras of Hong Kong and 
Australia, and in conjunction with Sir Joseph ‘Hooker, on the 
“ Genera Plantarum,” until his health gave way in the sping of 
last year. The exceptional value of ‘his botanical work was 
recognised by this Society in 1859, when a .Royal Medal was 
gwarded to him, and his 1egard for the Society has been testified 
by his making a bequest of 10007. to our Scientific Relief Fund. 

Among mathematicians we have lost Dr. Isaac Todhunter, 
whose educational treatises have for many years been recogni 
as standard works, and whose elaborate histories of different 
branches of mathematical science have earned for him a high 
reputation; and Mr. ‘Charles W. Menifield, who, in addition 
to achieving distinction by his educational works on arithmetic 
and mathematics, did much in the direction of the practical 
application of science, and at the Royal School of Naval 
Architecture and Marine Engineering successfully laboured in 
improving the stability and the sepong poweis of the British 

avy. 

Another distinguished mathematician whom we have within 
the last few weeks had the misfortune to lose, was the Rev. 
Richard Townsend, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Univeisity of Dublin, whose labours in the moie afstruse fields 
of geometrical speculation extended over a period of nealy 
forty years. Mr. James Rennie was also a votary of mathematical 
research. 

Among piactical men of science, the veteran Mr. Charles 
Manby, who for forty-five yeais had been Secretary or Honorary 
Secretary of the Institution of Civil. Engineeis, will deservedly 
take a high place. 

The anatomical and physiological labours of Prof. Allen 
Thomson had extended over the longer term of fifty-fou years, 
and few possessed the power of clemer exposition than he, while 
for acts of personal kindness there must be many besides myself 
who owe him a deep debt of gratitude 

Among others.connected with the medical piofession we miss 
the distinguished surgeon Mr Ceesai Hawkins, Dr. Alexander 
Tweedie, and Sir. Erasmus Wilson, whose name will long sur- 
vive, not only in connection with dermatology and the Chair of 
Pathological Anatomy at "Ábeideen, but with the Egyptan 
obelisk, known as Cleopatra's Needle, the presence of which in 
London is entirely due to his liberality. E 
. In Mr. R. A. C. Godwin-Austen-we have.lost one who for 
nearly fifty years had ranked among the foremost of Enghsh 
geologists. His manifold observations will be recorded else- 
where, but as an instance of his critical poweis, I may mention 
his now classical paper on the possible extension of the Coal 
Measures beneath the south-eastern part of England, read in 
1855, his speculations in which as to the western extension of 
the axis of Artois, all recent deep borings within the Thames 
Basin have so fully substantiated. 

In Dr. Wright we have lost an accomplished palzcontologist 
whose knowledge of the fossil Echinodermata and Ammonitide 
was almost unrivalled. z 

The Dnke of Buccleuch had for fifty years been one of our 
Fellows, and ın 1867 occupied the position ofePresident of the 
Biitish Association ; while Sir Bartle Fiere, although an ethno- 
logist and geographer, will probably be better known as an able 
and energetic public servant and administrator than as a man of 

* science. 

In common with the nation at large, we have to deplore the 
untimely and unexpected decease of another distinguished states- 
man, the late Postmaster-General, Mr. Fawcett, A man of 
rare mental powers, the effect upon him of the greatest of all 
physical deprivations, the loss of sight, was only to make him 
rise superior to his misfortune. As a student of political economy 
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he attained a high reputation, and hetturned his elites of the 
subject to good account when he entered into the sphere of 
public life towards which his natural aspirations led him. — His 
singleness and honesty of purpose, the inborn astice of his well- 
balanced mind, his devotion $o the public good, and his invariable 
couitesy, endeared him alike to political friends and opponents ; 
while to those who were brought into more immediate contact 
with him, his truly sympathetic nature, and the marvellous 
memory which preserved even minute details of former conver- 
sations, gave a charm to his inftrcdurse which none who enjoyed 
it will ever forget. . 

As I have already obseived, our losses on the home list, 
including one 1esignation of Fellowship and one removal from 
oui list, are less than in many former years, being altogether 218, 
in number; we have, on the other handgaelected 16 Fellows, 
including one Privy Councillor., It would, however, appear 
that our numbers are gradually attaining to something like á 
state of equilibrium, and that if oureelections continue to be 
limited as at present,.the roll of the Society will remain at its 
piesent standard of about 470 Fellows. Looking at the recog- 
nised longevity of scientific men and the age at which many now 
achieve the distinction of being elected into the Society, it*seems 
to me nôt improbable that our numbers will ere long show a 
tendency to increase rather than to diminish. 

Of the Phssosophical Transactwns three parts, and of the 
Proceedings elgver® numbers, have been published, while the 
number of papers received during the past year was IOO, as 
compaied with 103 in the previous year. Of these the most 
numeious have been in the depaitments .of electricity and 
Tnagnetism, though physics and mathematics, chemistry, minera: 
logy, anatomy, and physiology, botany, and morphology have all 
had their share. 

It is badly within my province to select any papers that we 
have published as being the most worthy of mention. The mere 
fact they have appeared in the Philosophical Transactions is 
a sufficient voucher for their value. I may, however, call atten- 
ton to the 1eport of Captain Abney and Dr. Schuster, our 
Bakerian Lecturer for the present year, on the total solar eclipse 
of May 17, 1882, which 1s the outcome of an expedition towards 
which a giant of 3504. was made from our Donation Fund. 
Some of the results were mentioned by Mr. Spottiswoode m his 
Presidential Address of 1882, but the value of the details with 
1egard to the corona, and the success which attended the efforts 
of the photographers, can only be estimated from an examination 
of the paper itself The detailed results obtained by the photo- 
graphers who accompanied the American expedition to Caroline 
island in the South Pacific in order to observe the solar eclipse 
of May 5, 1883, have not yet been biought before the Society. 

In respect to biological studies, our record of the past year, 
though it does not contain the announcement of any very startling 
results, gives evidence of fiuitful activity along various lines of 
resem ch. 

In Botany, Mr. Gardiner has confinued his observations on the 
important subject of the continuity ef protoplasm in vegetable 
cells, which was 1efened to in the President’s Address of last 
year; he has also brought forward some interesting results de- 
rived from an examination of the changes in the gland-cells of 
Dionsa, which serve still further to illustinte the identity of the 
fundamental physiélogical processes in plants and animals, Mr. 
Bower has dealt with the morphology of the leaf in certain 
plants, in a memoir both valuable in itself, and noteworthy 
because hitherto the study of abstract vegetable morphoJogy has, 
perhaps not obtained in this country the attention which it 
deserves, and which has been given to it ın other countries, 
especially in Germany. 

In Physiology two mmportant papers have been presented on 
the difficult subject of the functions of the cerebral convolutions, 
one by Drs. Feriier and Yeo, and the other by Prof. Schafer and 
Mr. Horsley.- Both contain observations which demand careful 
consideiation by all physiologists. . 

The results of the study of animal forms which is happily 
bemg carried on with geat activity, I may say, all over the 
United Kingdom, are for various reasons principally recorded 
elsewhere than in the pages of the Transactions or Proceedings 
of this Society. Nevertheless, this subject has also been fairly 
represented at our meetings. Our distinguished and unwearied 
Fellow, Prof. W. Kitchen Paiker, is still continuing his elabor- 
ate and valuable researches on the vertebrate skull; and during 
the past session the Society has had the pour of 1eceiving 
seveial short papers, expounded in person by their author, from 
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a veteran in the study of animal morphology, whose first com- 
munication to the Society bears the date of 1832. I need haidly 
say I mean Sir Riqhaid Owen. 

A few words must be said with regagd to the acquisitions made 
by our hb:ary and colltctio Our gallery of poiuesits has, 
through the kind hberality of Dr. Wilson of Florence, received 
two important additions in the form of half-length o1iginal 
portiaits of the distinguished mathematicians and plulosopheis, 
Leibnitz and Viviani, both of whan were Foreign Members of 
this Society. When we remember 4he warmth of feehng with 
which the 1ival claims of Newton and Leibnitz to the invention 
of Fluxions or the Differential Calgulus were for many years 
roused, and call to mind that the question occupied the atten- 

on of a Committee of this Society in 1712, which reported m 
favour of Newton’s claims, we may rejoice that the heat of the 
controversy is long since ovei, afd congratulate ourselves that the 
pos of these rival intellgctual giants now hang peacefully side 

y side on our walls. e portrait of Vivian, the great geo- 
metmician, the pupil of Galileo and the associate of Torricelh, 
and*a contemporary of Newton and Leibnitz, finds also a fitting 
resting-place if our gallery. 

Our portfolio of engiaved and lithographic portraits of serentific 
men has been considerably augmented by liberal donations from 
the executors of our former President, the late Sir Edwaid 
Sabine, through Mr. R. H. Scott. e " 

The Lalande Medal, which had been awarded Wy the French 
Academy to Sir Edwaid in 1826, and which, togethei with a 
Royal Gold Medal, was presented to the Scientific Relief Fund, 

as by the Council redeemgd from the Fund, and will be pie- 
seived among our other medals as a memorial of one who for so 
long a period rendeied’ important services to the Society. A 
bronze medal of our distinguished Fellow, Piof. Sylvester, has 
been presented to our collection by the Johns Hopkins University, 
at Baltimore. 

The libiniy itself has during the past year received by donations 
about 380 complete volumes, besides about 240 pamphlets, and 
more than 2400 pats of serials; 24 charts have aliso been 
piesented to it. 

With iegaid to our finances, I may venture to say, as your 
Treasurer, that I consider them to be m a satisfactory condition, 

I must now turn to some of the subjects which, during the 
past year, have occupied the attention of the Piesdent and 
Council, and which in more than one instance have brought 
them into communication with Her Majesty's Government. 

In July of last year a letter from the Treasury was received 
PO om opinion as to the desirability of subsidising the 
Armagh Observatory, the income of which had been materially 
reduced, owing to recent legislation in Ireland. In reply to this 
an answer was sent pointing out the good work that had been 
done in the Observatory, and the exceptional character of the 
institution, and recommending it to the favourable consideration 
of the Government. Unforturfately, however, the loss of income 
applicablé to the maintenagce of an Observatory has not been 
made good, though the Treasuiy, *'havfng regard to the advice 
of the Royal Society, and to the diminution in the income of the 
Observatory,” has granted a sum of 2,0097. in aid of its funds, 
the annual income derived from which sum is to be apphed by 
trustees to the mamtenance and puichase o instruments and 
apparatus. 

Another cótrespondence with the Treasury as to the bathy- 
metrical survey of the lakes within the British Isles did not lead 
to any concession in favour of such a necessary complement to 
the National Ordnance Survey, though the omission in our 
maps of all details relating to the depth of our lakes and the 
contour of their beds, cannot be justified on practical, and much 
less on scientific giounds, 

In May last the Astionomer-Royal brought under our notice 
the position of this country with respect to the International 
Bureau des Poids et Mesures, an mstitution established by what 
15 commonly known as the Metre Convention ; and it was re- 
solved that in the opinion of the President and Council it was 
highly desirable that our country should take pat in the Inter- 
national Commission of Weights and Measures, and contribute 
the sum which our adhesion would entail. A deputation was 
appointed to briflg the subject .under the notice of the Lords of 
the Treasury, and, after some correspondence, the Society was 
authorised to enter into informal negotiations with the officers 
of the Bureau, with the happy t that Great Britain was 
invited to join the Metric Convention, and through her Ambas- 
sador at Paris has, I believe, now given in her adhesion to it, 
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is entitled to all the privileges accorded by the Bureau. 
appliances at the command of the Bureau for the verifica-e 
tion not only of the standards of the metric system, but of other 
units of measure, far surpass m scientific accuracy anything that 
is at piesent available in this country, and we now enjoy the 
double advantage of being removed from the state of isolation 
in which for some years we have stood in iegard to the other * 
nations of Europe, and of now being affiliated to an establish- 
ment in which the verification of standards has been carried to 
the highest perfection. At the same time, it is distinctly under- 
stood that our adhesion to the Bureau m no way commits the 
Government of this country to any change of opinion favourable 
to the adoption of the metric system, but that our entire freedom 
to retam our own system of weights and measures 1s absolutely 
preserved. Whatever may be the advantages of the metric 
system fiom a scientific pomt of view, the question whether 
a scale of weights, money, and measures, which in its lowest 
denominations follows a duodecimal rather than a decimal 
system, is not better adapted for the convenience of daily life, 
is one that by many 15 regarded as fairly open to discussion. 

Another event of both scientific and national importance has 
been the meeting of an International Conference on the subject 
ofa Prime Meridian of Longitude. The desirability of a com- 
mon starting-point from which to reckon degiees of longitude 
has long been felt among all civilised nations, especially those 
ofa maritime chuacter, and was discussed at some length during 
the Congre-s of the International Geodetic Association at Rome 
in October 1883. It was not, however, until the end of last 
year that invitations were issued by the United States Govern 
ment for different countries to send representatives to an Inter- 
national Conference to be held in the city of Washington for 
the purpose of discussing, and, if possible, fixing. upon a 
mendian prope: to be employed as a common zero of longitude 
and standaid of time-reckoning thoughout the globe. The 
letter of invitation addressed to this country was referred to the 
President and» Council of this Society, with a request to advise 
the Government whether it was advisable in the interests of 
science to accept the invitation. In reply, an opinion was ex- 
piessed as to the high importance, both for interests of 
science in geneial, and of our own country in particular, that 
our Government should be represented at the Conference, and 
the Treasury at once sanctioned the expense of sending two 
delegates to Washington. These were Sir Frederick Evans, 
the late Ilydrognapher to the Admiralty, and Prof, J. C. Adams. 
Geneial Stiachey, the Chairman of the Meteorological Com- 
mittee, was also nominated to represent India, and Mr. Fleming 
to represent the Dominion of Canada, The delegates assembled 
at Washington rn the month of October last, and proceeded to 
discuss the questions whether a single prime meridian for all 
countries should be adopted, and. if so, through what point on 
the earth's surface should that meridian be diawn. ter long 
discussion it was eventually resolved that the meridian of Green- 
wich should be generally adopted, twenty-two 1 of the nations 
voting in favour of this measure, and only one, San Domingo, 
against it. The representatives of France and Brazil abstained 
fiom voting. The proposal for the adoption of Greenwich was 
made by one of the representatives of the United States of 
America, and was fully discussed. Our own representatives 
ably supported the proposal, and another of our most diş- 
tinguished Fellows, Sir William Thomson, who happened 
to be in America at the time, was courteously invited to 
attend the meetings of the Confeience, and on the request 
of the President to express his opinions. The aiguments 
adduced in favour of the adoption of Greenwich were such 
as must commend themselves to all unpiejudiced minds. 
It could hardly be expected that there should be any special 
spot upon the earth’s surface from which longitude would 
naturally be reckoned, and the whole question, apart from any 
sentimental or patriotic feelings, 15 therefore one of the greatest 
convenience. Wee the employment of degrees of longitude as 
geneial geographical units entirely unheard-of up to the present 
tme, it would, of course, be a matter of ect indifference 
whether the datum was at Greenwich, Paris, the Ferroe Isles, 
or any other spot. The meridians most m use aie those of the 
two former places, and when we come to consider that, as was 
pointed out, the shipping tonnage controlled by the Greenwich 
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standard of longitude is about 14,000,000 tons, while that cop- 
fiolled by'the ongitude of Paris amounts to 1,750,000 tons 
only, the preponderance of convenience in favour of the former 
1s placed beyond all dispute. The use of nautical charts con- 
structed from the meridian of Greenwich, and also of the 
Greenwich Nautical Almanac, is by no means confined to the 
British Navy, for numerous other nations have availed them- 
selves of the long-extended labours of our hydrographers, and 
the computations of our astronomers. At the same time there 
is no one among us who would for a moment venture to dispute 
the vast services to science which have been rendered by French 
astronomers and geogiaphers, nor should we contest the nght of 
French savants to regard Paris as the peodudados torta of all 
other branches of science; the question of a common zero of 
longitude, however, is not only of scientific but of commercial 
importance, and we may be confident that eventually our fiends 
on the other side of the Channel, whose metric system has been 
so largely adopted by other countries, will in their turn sacrifice 
their own meridian, and adopt that which all neighbouring 
countries have declared to be the most convenient foi gene: 
use. If some French locality on the meridian of Greenwich, 
such for instance as Aigentan, weie nominally the French 
datum, the results would be the same so fai as maps and chaits 
are concerned, and the natural patriotism of the French nation 
would remain uninjured. 

The adoption of a universal day has also been recommended 
by the Conference. It ıs to be a mean solar day to in for 

l the world at the moment of mean midnight of the initial 
meridian, comciding with the beginning of the civil day and 
date of that meridian, and is to be counted from zero up to 
twenty-four hours. 

The great volcanic eruption of Krakatoa, in the Straits of 
Sunda, which took place in August of last year, was followed 
by remarkable atmospheiic and other disturbances, obseivations 
on which have been communicated to this and various other 
learned Societies, and have led to much inte1estifz discussion. 
The fact, as pointed out by General Stiachey and Mr. Scott, 
that at some barometrical stations the atmospheric wave caused 
by the eruption was still to be traced until about 122 hours after 
its origin, and that 1t must have travelled moie than three times 
round the entire circuit of the earth, shows how vast must have 
been the initial disturbance causing the wave. The possibility 
of the remarkable atmospheric appearances which so constantly 
accompanied the rising and setting of the sun for some months 
Subsequent to the eruption being due to volcanic dust in sus- 
pension in the aur, offered a farther incentive to investigate the 
whole history of the eruption. In consequence, the Council m 
January last nominated a Committee to collect the various 
accounts of the volcanic eruption at Krakatoa and attendant 
phenomena, 1n such foim as shall best provide for thei: preser- 
vation and promote thei: usefulness, and a sum of roo/. in all 
has been granted from the Donation Fund to defray the rper 
of the Committee. A Committee of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, which had already been appointed to study the sunset 
phenomena of 1883-84, jomed forces with our Committee, and 
their united labows, with Mr. A. Ramsay as secretary, have 
resulted in the accumulation of a voluminous mass of material. 
The accounts given in the chief British and foreign scientific 
serials have been extracted and classified, and the times of the 
vaiious observations reduced to Greenwich mean time. 

The literature on the subject, as Mr. Symons informs me, 
seems almost mexhaustible, and the Cominittee, feeling that 
some limit must be adopted, have now stopped the collectton of 
further data, and are engaged in the discussion of what have 
already been obtained. The manuscript is classified according to 
subjects, and each of these is being studied by the members of 
the Commuttee most familiar with it. Itisto be hoped that in 
the ensuing session we shall be favoured with some of the results 
of their labours. A 

In the Presidential Address of last year mention was made of 
a seues of borings which it was proposed to make across the 
delta of the Nile in Egypt, and which, with the sanction of the 
Secretgry of State for Wai, had been intrusted to the officer 
commanding the Royal Engineers attdched to the army of 
occupation in Egypt. Shortly afterwards a Report from Col. 
Herlot Maitland, R.E., and Major R H. Williams, RE., was 
received, giving an account of a bering at Kasr-el-Nil, near 
Cairo, which had been carried to a depth of 45 feet, and of a 
second boring at Kafr Zaiyat, where a depth of 84 feet was 
attamed, In both cases great difficulties had to be surmounted, 


but m neither was the solid rock reached beneath the super- 
ficial deposits. A second Report from the same officers, 
dated January 18 last, states that a thirdgbo had been 
executed at Tantah, this time by the sappeis of the Royal 
Engineers, and not by Arab workmen, though still with but 
imperfect tools. In this instance a depth of 73 feet was reached, 
but again without finding the solid rock. Samples of the 
materials obtained at different depths in these three borings , 
have been forwarded to thefoctety by the War Department, 
and Prof. Judd has kindly andertaken their microscopic exami- 
nation, and will shortly 1eport the results of his labours to the 
Committee in charge of thq subject. 

With re to the continuance of the borings, which seem 
promise information of great value and 1ntgrest, it is to be fear 
that the attention of the military authorities will for some time 
to come be attracted to more urgent business, though the Council 
of this Society has expressed iiio ie to grant from the 
Donation Fund a further sum of ., with the view of obtain- 
ing better apparatus for boring than that which has hitherto been 
employed. - s 

Phe publication of the results of the Challenger Exp®dition, 
with which a Committee of, this Society ıs to some extent 
concerned, has made considerable progress during the past year. 
Mr. Murray informs me that 47 Reports, forming 13 large quarto 
volumes, with 6476 pages of letterpress, 1051 lithographic 

lates, many Woodcuts, charts, and other illustrations, have now 
bean published. Nine other Reports are now being printed, 
and the eleventh Zoological volume and the first Botanical volume 
“will be issued during the present finagcial year. 

The work connected with the remaining thirty-six memoirs 13 
makurg satisfactory progress, a large ins ent of the manuscript 
being already prepared, and many of the plates either already 
printed off or drawn on the stone. 

There has been an unavoidable delay in the case of the two 
volumes containing the natative of the cruise and a general 
account of the scientific results of the Expedition, but it is 
expected that they will be issued within the next three months, 
and possibly before the end of the current year. 

It was estimated that the investizations connected with the 
collections and observations made during the Expedition would 
be completed and published in 1887, and Mr. Murray has every 
reason to believe that the work will be finished within the 
estimated time. 

The tenth Zoological volume which has just been issued, 
contains important Reports on the Nudibrauchiata, Myzostomida, 
and Cirnpedia, by Dis. Rudolph Bergh, L. von Graff, P. P. C. 
Hoek, as well as on the Cheilostomata, a sub-order of the 
Polyzoa, by Mr. George Busk. A first instalment of the Anthro- 
oe Repoit is also given by Prof, William Turner, in a 
detailed examination of the human crania, upwards of 60 in 
number, brought home by the Expedition. The total number of 
ciania, however, desciibed and taBulated in the memoir is 143, 
the whole from abonginal and as yet uncivilised people. The 
previous Zoological volume 1s devoted to an exhaustive examin- 
ation of the Foraminifeia, by Mr. H. B. Biady. 

The subject of the Inteinational Polar Observations, which 
weie carried out during the twelve months ending with August 
1883, has been touched on in recent Presidential Addresses, and 
in that for 1881 the general outline of the whole scheme was 
indicated. Now, however, the programme then 8ply sketched 
out has been more than fulfilled, no less than 14 stations for 
observers, 12 for the Northern and 2 foi the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, ha been oiganised. Of all the expedition», one only, 

at from Holland, failed to reach its destination, Dickson 
Harbour, at the mouth of the Ob: Rivet, as it was beset by ice 
in the Kara Sea, ın the month*of September 1882. The ship 
which carned the members of the expedition sank in the month 
of July 1883, but they all reached home in safety, having carried 
out their observations as fully as lay in their power. One of the 
two expeditions sent out by the Chfef Signal Office, Washington, 
was not so fortunate. The party under Lieutenant Greely, after 
spending over two yeais at Lady Franklin Bay, Smith's Sound, 
was eventually rescued at Cape Sabine, in July last, but not 
befoie many of its members had succumbed bepeath the fearful 
hardships of their protracted Arctic sojourn. 

The actual points of observation, going eastwards from 
Behring Straits, and the States which sent out the expeditions, 
are tabulated below :— ` 

Pomt Barrow ........... The United States. 
Fort Rae ......... ..... Great Biitam and Canada. 


* 
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Lady Franklin Bay. .... The United States. 


p Cumberland Sound ...... Germany. 
Godthaab... $... ....... Denmark. 
Jan Mayen .. ... ee Austria, 
Spitzbergen. .... @ Sweden 
Bosse cop eves Norway. 
Sodankyla Finland, 
Nova Zemlya i 
eMouth of the Lena... ° | Bassin. 
The Kara Sea. . H&land. 7 
In the Southern Hemispheie— 
Cape Horn ps Fiance. 
æ South Georgia. . Germany. 


At all of these st@tions observations were carried on for a 
year, and at some for even a longer period. 

In the month of April last a Conference was held at Vienna, 
to decide as to the form afd mode of discussion and publication 
of the results, and ıt may be hoped that these will appear before 
the end of 1885. 

Of the semel publication, ‘‘ Communications from the Inter- 
national Polar Commission,” Six parts, with an aggregate of 334 
pages, have already appeered, and in it wll be fund all 
particulars of the indes: 

The regulations under which the Government Grant of 40097. 
is administered have during the past year beep gain under 
discussion, and have in some respects been slightly modified. It 
is, of Gourse, needless to repeat that this grant, though nominally 
made to the Royal Society, in no way adds to its funds, while 
its administration rests with a Committee of from sixty or seventy 
members, many of whom are not of necessity Fellows of our 
Society. As the grant ıs now made in two instalments,” 1t has 
been aiianged that the meetings of the Committee shall be held 
twice in each year, viz., in May and December, which it is hoped 
will amply meet the convenience of applicants for grants. 

In looking back upon the giants which have been made 
during the past year, 1 think that a tendency may be observed 
on the part of the Committee to devote considerable sums in aid 
of extensive researches iather than to fritter away the money 
at their disposal in a series of small giants. They have, for 
instance, allotted the sum of 5007. towaids the exploration of 
Kilimanjaro and the adjomung mountains of Tropical Africa, 
aud 2007. in aid of an edition for the exploration of the 
mountain of Roraima in British Guiana, A giant of 2007. has 
also been made towards a 1epoit on the Flora of China; while 
30%. has been allotted towards the extin accommodation and 
instiuments for etic observations in the new Obseivatoiy 
of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society. It will be remem- 
bered that, in his Addiess last year, the President called atten- 
tion to the discovery by Dr. Huggins of a method of photo- 
graphing the solar corona without an echpse; and, for the 
purpose of making fuither,expeiiments in this direction, and 
or can ying on othe: physical observations at some place of high 
elevation and of easy acc&s, a grant qf 2507, was placed at the 
disposal of a Committee. The place of obseivation selected by 
the Committee was the Riffel, near Zermatt, m Switzerland, 
which has an elevation of 8500 feet, and possesses impoitant 
advantages both of access, and of hotel accommodation. They 
appointed Mr. C. Ray Woods, who had*had experience in 
photogiaphipg the corona duimg the eclipse of 1882 in Egypt, 
and againein Caroline Island in 1883, to take charge of the 
woik unde ‘the instructions of Dr. Huggins and Capt. Abney. 

Mr. Woods arrived at the Riffel m the beginning of July, 
when he erected the necessary mstruments under a tent of 
‘* Willesdenised" paper, and contmued at work there until 
September 21. Unfortunately, the present year has been 
exceptionally unfavourable for woik on the cotona, in conse- 
quence of an unusual want of transparency in the higher regions 
of the atmosphere. This probably may be owing to the presence 
there of ice-crystals or of smal! particles of matter of some kind, 
such as, personally, I am tempted to think might be due to the 
Kiakatoa eruption. Whatever the cause, the sky as seen from 
the Riffel was far from being so clear as it has been duimg 
former yems. Mr. Woods observed that the freer the lower 
air was from eloud and must, the mote distinctly came out a 
great aureola around the sun, which he found to have a diameter 
of about 44°, and to be of a faint red near the outer boundary, 
and blush-white within, up to the sun’s limb. 

These unfavourable conditions of the atmosphere have made 
it impossible for Dr. H to obtain any photographs of the 
corona in England. The great advantage at the Riffel of being 
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fæe from the light scattered fiom the lower 8000 feet of aif has 
enabled Mr. Woods, notwithstanding the serious drawback of 
the persistent aureola, to obtain about 150 photographs, of 
which more than half are sufficiently good to show the general 
form, and a smaller number the stronger details of that part 
of the corona which lies within from 8 to 12’ of the sun’s mb. 
It would be premature to express any opinion as to the informa” 
tion which may eventually come out from the Riffel plates. They 
nie now being drawn preparatory to a full discussion, In the 
meantime I ies e te the Society upon the confirmation 
of the hope exp: by our President at the last anniversary, 
*'that a new and powerful method of investigation has been 
placed in the hands of students of solar physics." ] 

Another of the grants made by the Committee has also contr- 
buted to important scientific results, as it has enabled Mr. 
Caldwell to make some important observations on the early 
stages of the Monotreme ovum, a bref account of which was 
communicated to the meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Montreal. A fuller account of the 
observations, such as is necessary for the adequate appreciation 
of their importance and bearings, will, I hope, be laid before the 
Society during the ensuing session, when we shall also probably 
hear the result of similar investigations in like manner rendered 
possible by the existence of the Government Grant. _ 

Some slight aid has been iendered from the same source 
towaids the reduction of observations carried on at the meteoro- 
logical station on the summit of Ben Nevis. This Observatory, 
situated on the highest point within the United Kingdom, has 
through the past year been under the charge of Mr. R. T. Omond 
and two assistants. Duiing the summer months the buildings 
of the Observatory have been enlarged by the addition of new 
obseiving-rooms and increased accommodation for the observers 
and any scientific workers who may desire to carry on those 

hysical researches for which the climate and position of Ben 
Nen afford many facilities. 

The erectfon and equipment of the Observatory have cost more 
than 5coo/, ; and, in connection with the observations carried 
on at the top of the mountain, others have been daily made near 
the sea-level at Fort William. A first report on these conjoint 
high- and low-level observations, which began in 1881, has been 

repared by Mr. Buchan (‘‘ Journal of the Scottish Meteorol. 
Bod,” 3rd Senes, No. 1 (1884), p. 4). The monthly normals 
for atmospheiic pressure and temperature have been approxi- 
mately determined for the Obseivatory. Important results have 
also been obtained relating to the decrement of temperature with 
height, for different n.onths of the year and hours of tne day, 
the diurnal variations of the winds velocity, the very large 
inciease in the rainfall on and near the summit, and the alto- 
gether unexpected hygrometric conditions of the a: in their 
relation to the cyclones and anticyclones of Noith-Western 
Europe. 

Another of the funds at our disposal, the Scientific Relief 
Fund, requires a few words of mention. Its resources have been 
considerably enriched duiing the past year by the legacy of 
rooo/. from Sir William Siemens, and nearly 507. from the 
medals offeied by the executois of the late Lady Sabine; and 
the legacy of 1oo00/. from the late Mr. Bentham will, it is 
hoped, ere long be received ; but even with these munificent 
additions the income of the fund will amount to ax! 2507. per 
annum, while last year the calls upon 1t amounted, I regret to 
say, to no less than 450/. The incaiculable value of such a fund 
to men of science or their families requinng temporary aid must 
be apparent to all, and looking at the unfortunate necessity for its 
existence which the calls upon it prove, I venture to commend 
it to you: support. It will, perhaps, not be out of place here to 
say a few words with regaid to the administration of this fund, 
the existence of which dates from 1859, and is in a peat degree 
due to the exeitions of the late Mr. Gassiot. The Council of 
the Royal Society takes charge of any sums contributed to the 
fund and invests them, applying the interest in gants for the relief 
of such scientific men or ther families ás may from time to time 

une or deseive assistance. These grants are, however, made 
only on the recommendation of a committee of seven members 
who investigate the cases before them, and applications fbr relief 
cannot be entertained except on the recommendation of the 
President of one of the chartered Societies, viz, the Astro- 
nomical, Chemical, Geogtaphical, Geological, Linnean, Royal, 
and Zoological Societies. Since January 1861, when the first 
grant was made, the total number of grants has been eighty-eight, 
and the total sum distributed 4340/, E 
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Oft Donation Fund has also proved of much service, ang 
sêveral of the applications for comparatively small amounts, which 
were ieferred by the Government Grant Committee for the 
consideration of the Council of the Royal Society, were met 
by grants from this source. This most valuable fund, the annual 
ipcome of which is now about 4007, has, during the past year, 
rendered umportant aid to various scientific objects. From it 
considerable grants have been made towards obtaining specimens 
of Hatteria and Apteryx ; for expenses incurred on account of 
the voyage and investigations of the surveying-ship 7*1/0m ; for 
collection of materials relating to the Kiakatoa eruption ; 
towards the borings in the Delta of Egypt; and, lastly, in aid 
of the Marine Biological Association. 

The close connection of the future of our fisheries with the 
advancement of ceitain branches of zoological science was com- 
mented upon by our President in his last Anniversary Address, 
and I have now to record the foundation of two establishments 
devoted to marine research. The first of these is the station 
established at Granton, near Edinburgh, mainly through the 
energetic labours of Mr. John Munay of the Challenger EExpedi- 
tion. It consists of a floiting laboratory where physical and 
biological investigations aie carried on, and it is povided with 
a steam yacht for taking observations at sea and procuring speci- 
mens fo. examination. Chemical and other laboratoires aie 
now being erected on the shore, close to the inclosed piece of 
water where the floating laboratory 1s moored. Two natmalists, 
a chemist and a botanist, are permanently attached to the station, 
and have an engineer, a fisherman, and thee attendants to 
assist them in conducting iegulai systematic observations. 
25007. have been spent on the equipment of the station, and it 
has at present an income of 400/. a-year, independent of the 
grants which some of the permanent staff have received from 
the Government Giant Committee to aid them in their 1e- 
searches, It is well that it should be known that any scientific 
obseiver is at libeity to make use of the station free of charge ; 
indeed, during the past year five gentlemen and orf* lady have 
availed themselves of this privilege during short pe1iods of time. 

But the movement im favour of such stations has not been 
confined to Scotland, for I have also to chronicle the foundation 
of the Marine Biological Association, which originated in a 
meeting held in these rooms on March 31 last, our President 
being in the chair, and many of our panes naturalists taking 
part wn the proceedings. The formation of such an Association 
has ong bers hoped for by many interested in obtaining a 
correct knowlege of the life and conditions of our sea-coast, who 
are now principally indebted to Prof. Ray Lankester for the 
realisation of their hopes The operations of the Association 
will in no way clash with those of the station at Granton, but 
both institutions will wok towards a common end. One effect, 
indeed, of the new Association will probably be to render all 
the more fruitful the laboms on the moie noithein shores by 
AE similar researches at other paits of the coast of ow 

and. 

The work of the Association 1s as yet in the inceplive stage, 
but a site well adapted fora marine observatory will, through 
the liberal endeavours of the Mayor and Corporation of Plymouth, 
probably be secured in that town, some citizens of which have 
also promised a noble donation of 1ooo/. towards its erection. 
The Clothworkeis’ Company has contributed 500%. and the 
Merceis Company 250 guineas, while the Council of this 
Society has also shown its sympathy with the movement by a 

t of 2504, and the Bhitish Association by one of 1507 
andsome donations have also been made by pitvate individuals, 





and the number of members of the Association 1s gradually : 


increasing. When once the station ıs completed and at work, 
and its aims and operations become better known, I make little 
doubt that it will receive a much larger share of public suppoit. 
But before the station can be erected and at work, it is calcu- 
lated that an outlay of 10,009. 1s necessary for building and 
equipment, of which as yet not quite half is forthcoming, and 1 


venture to take this opportunity of enforcing the claims of the | 


Association upon all who are inteiested in “the improvement 
of natuyal knowledge.” As has aheady been pointed ont m 
the memorandum issued by the Association, ‘‘ great scientific 
and practical results have been obtained in othe: counties, 
notably in the United States of America, in Germany, France, 
and Italy, by studies cairied on through such laboratories as the 
Marine Biological Association proposes to erect in this country,” 
and I may add as is already at work at Granton When we 
consider the enormous mmportance of our fisheries, and how 
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Inge may be the amount of material benefit derivedefiom a 
scientific investigation of the causes of their increase and dimi- 
nution, it will, I think, be evident that the work to be carried 
on at these stations 1s not owly for such a pu pose as the develop- 
ment of abstract biological sciences important as that may be, 
but for the advancement of our national resources. It is, there- 
fore, to be hoped that, m addition to the private support which 
they will receive, they may in some manner be iecognised by 
the nation at large as centred fof carrying out systematicgin- 
vestigations into the ciicufistances determining marine life, 
from which a portion of our food-supply is drawn, and a much 
larger portion might probably be derived. The importance of 
our sea fisheries, which it will be one of the principal objects ofe» 
the Association to piomote, hes of late years been more fully 
recognised, and the recent Intepnational Fisheries Exhibition 
has done much to jeune the subject; while the official 
appointment of our Piesident also proges that in the opinion of 
our Government the scientific aspects of our fisheries are not to 
be neglected. 

In the last Presidential Addiess reference was gnade to fhe 
great desirability of caiiymg out, on the pat of this cdintzy, 
investigafions into the natwe of cholera in continuation and 
extension of those so zealously and biavely initiated by the 
distinguished German mquirer Koch. Although the Society 
has had no vey difect influence ım the matter, the Fellows will, 
I venture to think, regard it as a subject for congiatulation that 
the wish then expressed from this chair has been fulfilled, and 
that the distingushed expert in such questions—our Fellow, 
Pr. Klein—is at present engaged in India in the investigation 
of cholera at the instance of the Indian Government. It 1s sad 
to think how much neme: our own shores such investigations 
might have been conducted ;,may it be long ere they can be 
instituted on this side of the Channel. 

These remarks have already extended to such a length that I 
can now only briefly 1efer ton few of the events of scientific 
interest which have during the past yea: occupied the attention 
of the Society or of a large number of its Fellows. In the 
month of April last the University of Edinburgh celebrated its 
Tercentenary with gieat pomp and no less hospitality, upwards 
of 120 delegates from various univeisities and other learned 
bodies being invited as guests. On this occasion Lord Rayleigh 
kindly consented to be our representative, and was among those 
on whom the Unrveisity conferred the horoiary degree of LL.D. 
'The same distinguished Fellow occupied the Presidential chair 
at the meeting of the Bhitish Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Montreal, on which occa-ion many of our body 
took the oppoitunity of crossing the Atlantic. Owing to the 
munificent liberality and ungiudging hospitality of our brethren 
in the Dominion of Canada, the somewhat bold experiment of 
holding a meeting of the Association beyond the limits of the 
British Isles has proved a great success, though, perhaps, it is 
an expeimment which would require @xceptional conditions to be 
successfully repeated. a . 

The Society was 1epiesented by delegates at the meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science at 
Philadelphia in September last. The Electrical Exhibition at 
the same place resulted in the formation of a Memorial Library 
in connection withethe Franklin Institute, to which separate 
copies of the papers relating to electricity that have appeared in 
the Philosophical Transactions have been granted by fhe Council. 
An Electrical Congress at Paus, and an Oinithological one at 
Vienna have also been among the events of the year. 

Subscribers to the Darwin Memorial Fund will be pleased to 
hea: that a fine block of marble has been secured for the statue 
to be erected in the Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington, and I am glad to lemn fiom Mi. Boehm that his work 
will probably be completed by the end of this year. When the 
total cost of the statue has been ascertained, 1t will be necessary 
to hold a meeting of the Committee in charge of the Memorial 
Fund to determine the manner in Which the balance is to be 
applied. 

It now only 1enains for me to thank the Fellows and others 
conveisant with the subjects on which I have touched, for in - 
formation kindly afforded me , to thank yon for tha attention with 
which you have listened to me, and to express a hope that it 
may not again for many years occur that the Anniversary Addiess 
from this Presidential chair shall have to be delivered by deputy. 


After the Address the awards of the medals and the election 
of the Council for the ensuing year weie proceeded with ; these we 
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have alieady refeired to. A gloom was cast over the meeting 
by the announcement of the sudden death of Prof. Kolbe, the 
distinguished Tapii of the Davy, Medal. 

The Annual Dinner sbsequently took place at Willis's 
Rooms,-the Treasurer being supported by the Lord Chancellor, 
the Marquess of Salisbury, the Lord Mayor, and others. 
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THE WAVE THEORY OF LIGHT 
Il. 


TO continue our study of visible light, that ıs, undulations ex- 

tending from rel to violet in the spectium (which I am going 
to show you presently}, I would first point out on this chait that 
in the section from letter “A” to letter '* D" we have visual 
effect and heating effect, only ; but no ordmary chemical oi 
photographic effect. PHotogiaphers can leave their usual sensi- 


tive chemically prepaied plates exposed to yellow light and 1ed 
hight withoyt experiencmg any sensible effect; but when you get 
. 





toward the blue end of the spectrum the photographic effect 
begins to tell, more and more as you get towards the violet eng 
When you get beyond the violet, there is the mvisible light 
known chiefly by its chemical action. From yellow to violet we 
have visual effect, heating effect, and chemical effect, all thee ; 
above the violet only chemical and heating effects, and so little 
of the heating effect that it 1s scarcely peiceptible. 

The prismatic spectrum is Newton’s discovery of the compo- 
sition of white light. White light consists of every vauety of 
colour from ied to violet. Here, now, we have Newton’s 
prismatic spectram produced by a prism. I will illustrate 4 
little in r to the nature of colour by putting sometlun 
before the hght which is like coloured glass; it 1s loned 
gelatine. I will put im a plate of 1ed gelatine which is carefully 
prepared of chemical materials, and see what that will do. Of 
all the light passing to ıt fiom violet to 1ed it only lets through 
the 1ed and orange, giving a mixed reddish colour. 

Here 1s another plate of green gelatine. The green absorbs all 
the red, giving only green. Here is anothei plate absorbing 
something fom each portion of the spectrum, taking away a 
great deal of the violet and giving a yellow or orange appeai- 
ance to the light. Here 1s another absorbing out the gieen, 
leaving red, orange, and a veiy little faint gieen, and absorbing 
out all the violet. 

When the spectzum is vgiy carefully produced, far moie per- 
fectly than Newton knew how to show it, we have a homo- 
geneous spectrum. It hust be noticed that Newton did not 
understand what we call à homogeneous spectium; he did not 
produce it, and does not point out 1n his writings the conditions 
or producing it. With an exceedingly fine line of light we can 
biing it out as in sunlight, like this upper picture, red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet, acfording to Newton's 
nomenclatyre. Newton never used a narrow beam of light, and 
so could mot have had a homogeneous spectium. 

This is a diagram painted on glass and showing the colours as 
we know them. It would take two or three hours if I weie to 
explain the subject of spectrum analysis to-night. We must 
tear ourselves away from it. I will just 1ead out to you the 
wave lengths Corresponding ta the different positions ın the sun’s 
spectrum of certam dark lines commonly called ‘‘ Fiaunhofer’s 
hnes.” I will take as a unit the one-hundied-thou-andth of a 
centimetie. A centimetre is ‘4 of an inch; it isa rather small 
half an inch. I take the thousandth of a centimetre and the 
hundredth of that as a umt. At the red end of the spectium 
the light in the neighbowhood of that black line “4” has for 
its wave length 7'6; ‘*8” has 6:87; “D” has 5°89, the 
frequency” for “A” is 3'9 times 100 million million ; the 
frequency of #‘ D” light is 5'1 times 100 million million per 
second, 

Now what force is concerned in those vibrations as compared 
with sound at the rate of 400 vibiations pei second ; suppose 
for a moment the same matter was to move to and fro through 

2 A Lecture delivered at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, under the 
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the same 1ange, but 400 million million times per second. The 
force required 1s as the squaie of the number expressing the 


frequency. Double frequency would requie quadruple force e 
fo. the vibration of the same body. Suppose I vibrate my hand e 


again, as I did before. If I move it once per second a moderate 
force 15 1equired ; for itto vibiate ten times per second 100 times 
as much force is 1equired ; for 400 vibrations per second 160,000 
times as much force. 

If I move my hand once pei second through a space of a quaiter 
of an inch a very small force is requued ; 1t would require ve: 
consideiable force to move it ten times & second, even throug 
so small a 1ange; but think of the force required to move a 
tuning fork 400 times a second; compaie that with the force 
iequired for a motion of 400 million million times a second. 
If the mass moved 1s the same, and the 1ange of motion is the 
same, then the force would be one million million million 
million times as great as the force required to move the piongs 
of the tuning fol . Itis as easy to understand that number as 
any number like 2, 3, or 4. 


Consider gravely what that number means and what we are to 
infer from it. What force 1s there in space between my eye and 
that light? What forces are there in spac: between our eyes 
and the sun, and our eyes and the remotest visible star? There 
is matter and there is motion, but what magnitude of force may 
there be? 

I move thiough this “Iuminiferous ether" as if it were 
nothing. But were there vibiations with such frequency in a 
medium of steel or brass, they would be measmed by millions 
and millions and millons of tons action on a square inch of 
matter. There are no such forces ın our air. Comets make a 
disturbance m the air, and perhaps the lumimferous ether 1s spht 
up by the motion of a comet through it, So when we explain 
the nature of electricity, we explain it by a motion of the lumi- 
niferous ether. We cannot say that it is electricity. What can 
this luminfferous ethec be? It is something that the planets 
move through with the greatest ease. It permeates our air; it 
1s nearly in the same condition, so far as our means of judging 
are concerned, 1n our air and in the inter-planetary space. The 
air disturbs 1t but little; you may reduce air by a to the 
hundred-thousaudth of its density, and you make little effect 
in the transmission of light through it. The luminiferous ether 
is an elastic solid. The nearest analogy I can give you is this 
jelly which you see.! The nearest analogy to the waves of light 
is the motion, which yoa can i e, of this elastic jelly, with 
a ball of wood floating in the middle of it. Look there, when 
with my hand I vibrate the little red ball up and down, or when 
I turn it quickly round the vertical diameter, alternately in 
opposite direchons ;—that is the nearest representation I can 
give you of the vibrations of luminiferous ether. 

Another illustration is Scottish shoemaker's wax or Burgundy 
pitch, but I know Scottish shoemaker's wax better. It is heavier 
than water, and absolutely answers my purpose. I take a large 
slab of the wax, place it in a glass jar ded with water, place a 
number of coiks on the lower side and bullets on the upper side. 
It ıs brittle hke the Trinidad pitch or Burgundy pitch which I 


have in my hand, You can see how hard it is, but if left to. 


itself it flows like a fluid. The shoemaker's wax breaks with a 
brittle fractue, but it 1s viscous and gradually yields. 

What we know of the luminiferous ether 1s that it has the 
rigidity of a solid and gradually yields. Whether or not it is 
brittle and cracks we cannot yet tell, but I believe the discoveries 
in electiicity, and the motions of comets, and the marvellous spurts 
of light from them, tend to show cracks in the luminiferous ether— 
show a correspondence between the electric flash and the aurora 
borealis and cracks in the luminiferous ether. Do not take this as 
an assertion, it is haidly more than a vague scientific dream : but 
you may regad the existence of the lumunifeious ether as a 
ieality of scienge, that is, we have an all-pervading medium, an 
elastic solid, with a great degiee of ngidity; its rigidity is so 
prodigious ın proportion to its density that the vibiations of light 
in it have the frequencies I have mentioned, with the wave 
lengths I have mentioned è 

he fundamental question as to whether or not luminiferous 
ether has gravıty has not been answered, We have no know- 
ledge that the Ìuminiferous ether is altıacted by gravity ; it is 
sometimes called impohderable because some people vainly 
imagine that it has no weight. I call it matter with the same 
kind of 11gidity that this elastic jelly has. 

? Eablubiting a large bowl of clear jelly with a small red wooden bal 
embedded in the surface near the centre 
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* Here are two tourmalines ; if you look through them toward 
the light, you see the white light all round, i.e. they are trans- 
parent. if I tum round one of these tourmalines the light is 
extinguished, it is absolutely black, as though the tourmalines 
ere opaque. This is an illustration of what 1s called polarisa- 
tion of light. I cannot speak to you about qualities of light 
without speaking of the polarisation of light. I want to show 
you a most beautiful effect of polarising light, before illlustrating 
alittle further by means of this large mechanical illustration 
which you have in the bowl of jelly. Now I put in the lantern 
another instrument called a ‘‘Nicol prism.” What you saw 
first were two plates of the crystal tourmaline which came from 
Brazil, I believe, having the property of letting light pass when 
both plates are placed in one icular direction as regards their 
axes of crystallisation, and extinguishing it when it passes through 
the first plate held in another direction. We have now an instru- 
ment which also gives rays of polarised light. A Nicol prism is 
a piece of Iceland spar, cut in two and turned, one part relatively 
to the other, in a very ingenious way, and put together again and 
cemented into one by Canada balsam. The Nicol prism takes 
advantage of the property which the spar has of double iefrac- 
tion, and produces the phenomenon which I now show you. 
, I turn one prism round in a certain direction and you get 
light, a maximum of light. I turn it through a right angle and 
you get blackness. Iturn it one quarter round again and get 
maximum light; one quarter more, maximum blackness ; one 
quarter more and bright light. We rarely have such a grand 
specimen of a Nicol prism as this. 

There is another way of producing polarised light. I stand 
before that light and look at its reflection in a plate of glass on 
the table throngh one of the Nicol prisms, which I turn round, 
so. Now I must incline that piece of glass at a paiticular 
angle, rather more than 45°; I find a particular angle m which, 
if I look at it and then turn the prism round in the hand, the 
effect is absolutely to extingwsh the light in one frosition and 
to give it maximum brightness in another position. I use the 
term *' absolute? somewhat rashly. It is only a reduction to a 
very small quantity of light, not an absolute annulment as we 
have in the case of the two Nicol prisms used conjointly. Those 
of you who have never heard of this before would not know 
what I am talking about. As to the mechanics of the thing it 
could only be explained to you by a course of lectures 1n physical 
optics. The thing is this, vibrations of light must be in a definite 
direction relatively to the line in which the light travels. 

Look at this diagram, the light goes from left to right; we 
have vibrations perpendicular to the line of transmission. There 
is a line up and down which is the line of vibration. Imagine 
here a source of light, violet light, and here in front of it 1s the 
line of propagation. Sound vibrations are to and fro; this is 
transverse to the Ine of propagation. Here is another, perpen- 
dicular to the diagram, still following the law of transverse 
vibration ; here is another circular vibration. Imagine a long 
rope, you whirl one end of it and you send a screw-like motion 

: along ; you can get the circular motion in one direction 
or in the opposite. 

Plane polarised light is light with the vibrations all in a single 
plane, perpendicular to the piene through the ray which is 
technically called the *' plane of polarisation." Circular polarised 
light consists of undulations of luminiferous ether having a circular 
motion. Elliptically polarised light is something between the 
two, not in a straight line, and not in a circular line; the course 
of vibration is an ellipse. Polarised light is hght that performs 
its motions continually m one mode or direction. If in a straight 
hne it is plane polarised light; if in a circular direction it is 
poni polarised light ; when elliptical it is elliptically polarised 

1ght. : 

With Iceland spar, one unpolarised ray of light divides on 
entering it into two rays of polarised light, by regson of its power 
of double refraction, and the vibrations are perpendicular to one 
another in the two emerging rays. Light is always polarised 
when it is reflected from a plate of unsilvered glass, or water, at 
& certajn definite angle of 56° degrees for glass, or 52° for 
water, the angle being reckoned in each case from a perpendicular 
to the surface. The angle for water is the angle whose tangent 
is 1'4. I wish you to look at the polarisation with your own 
eyes. Light from glass at 56° and'from water at 52° goes 
away vibrating perpendicalarly to the plane of incidence and 
plane of reflection. 

. We can di it without the aid of an instrument. There 
isa phenomenon well known in physical optics as '* Haidioger's 
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Brushes.” The discoverer is well known in Philadelphia as a 
me and the phenomenon I speak of goes by his 
name. look at the sky én a directiop of go" from the sun, 
and you will see a yellow and blue aross, with the yellow toward 
the sun, and from the sun, spreading ont like two fox's tails with 
blue between, and then two red brushes in the space at nght 
angles to the blue. If you do not see it, it 1s because your eyes 
are not sensitive enough, but 4 litfle traming will give them,the 
needed sensitiveness. = 

If you cannot see it 1n this way try another method. Look 
into a pail of water with a black bottom ; or take a clear glass 
dish of water, 1est it on a black cloth and look down at thee, 
suiface of the water on a day with a white cloudy sky (if there 
is such a thing ever to be seen ig Philadelphia). You will see 
the white sky reflected in the basin of water at an angle of about 
50°. Look at it with the head qpped to one side and 
then again with the head tipped to the other side, keeping your 
eyes on the water, and you will see Haidinger's brushes. Do not 
do it fast or you will make yourself giddy. The explanation" of 
this is the refreshing of the sensibility of the retina® The 
Haidingér’s brush is always theie, but you do not see it because 
your eye ıs not sensitive enough. After once seeing it yon always 
see it; it does not thrust itself inconveniently before you when 
you do not want t@see it. You can readily see it in a piece of 
glass with dark cloth below it, or in a basin of water. 

I am going to conclude by telling you how we know the wave 
lengths of light and how we know the frequency of the vibrations, 
We shall actually make a measurement of the wave length of 
the yellow hght. I am going to show you the diffraction 
spectnim. 

You see on the screen,! on each side of a central white bar of 
light, a set of bars of light variegated colours, the first one, on 
each side, showing blue or indigo colour about four inches from 
the central white bar and red about four inches father, with 
vivid green between the blue and the red. That effect 1s produced 
by a grating with 400 lines to the centimetre, engraved on glass, 
which I now hold in my hand. ‘The next grating has 3000 lines 
on a Paris inch. You see the cential space and on each side a 
large number of spectra, blue at one end and red at the other. 
The fact that, m the first spectrum red is about twice as far from 
the centre as the blue, proves that a wave length of red light is 
double that of blue hght. 

I will now show you the operation of measuring the Jength of 
a wave of sodium light, that 1s a light like that marked ** D" 
on the spectrum, a light produced by a spirit lamp with salt in 
it. The sodium vapour is heated up to several thousand degrees, 
when it becomes self luminous and gives such a light as we 
get by throwing salt upon a spint lamp m the game of snap- 

n 


on. 

I hold in my hand a beautiful grating of glass silvered by 
Liebig’s process with metallic silver, a grating with 6480 lines 
to the inch, belonging to my friend X«of. Barker, which he has 
kindly brought here for us this evening. You will see the 
brilliancy of colour as I turn the light 1eflected from the grating 
toward you, and pass the beam round the room. You have now 
seen directly with four own eyes these biilliant colours reflected 
fiom the grating, awd you have also seen them thrown upon the 
screen from a grating placed in the lantern. With a grating of 
17,000 lmes—a much greater number of lines per ifgh than the 
other—you will see how much further from the central bright 
space the first spectrum is; how much more this grating changes 
the direction or diffraction of the beam of light. Here is the 
centre of the grating, and there 1s the first spectrum You will 
note that the violet light 1s least, diffracted and the red hight 15 
most diffracted. This diffraction of light first proved to us 
definitely the reality of the undulatory theory of light. 

You ask why does not light go round a corner as sound does. 
Light does go round a corner in these diffraction spectra ; it 
is shown going round a corner, it through these bars and 
is turned round an angle of 30°. Light going round a corner 
by instruments adapted to show the result, and to measure the 
angles at which ıt is turned, 1s called the diffraction of hght. 

lean show you an instrument which will megsure the wave 
lengths of light. Without proving the formula, let me tell it to 
you. A spirit lamp with salt sprinkled on the wick gives very 
nearly bomiogeneous light, that is to say, light all of one wave 
length, or all of the same od. Ihave a little grating which 
Itake in my hand. I look through this grating and see that 


* Showing the chromatic bands thrown upon the screen from a diffraction 
grating. ` 
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candle before me. Close behind it you see a blackened slip of 
wood with two whije marks on it ten inches asunder. The je 
on which they are marked is placed perpendicular to the hne at 
which I shall go from it.* When I look at this salted spint lamp 
I see a series of spectra of yellow hght. As I am somewhat 
short-sighted Tam making my eye see with this eyeglass and 
the natural lenses of the eye what a long-sighted person would 
make out without an eyeglass., Op that screen you saw a suc- 
cessidh of spectra. I now look dive at the candle and what 
do I see? J see a succession of five or six biilliantly coloured 
specha on each side of the candle. „ But when I look at the 
gred spuit lamp, now I see ten spectia on one side and ten 
n the other, each of which is a monochromatic band of light. 

I will measure the wave lengths of light thus. I walk away 
to a considerable distance and [ok at the candle and marks. 1 
see a set of spectra. The first white line 1s exactly behind 
the candle, I want the fir spechum to the ight of that white 
line to fall exactly on the other white hne, which is ten inches 
from the first. As I walk away from it I see it is now very near it ; 
it is now on it? Now the distance from my eye 1s to be measured, 
and the problem 1s again to 1educe feet to inches. The distance 
from the spectrum of the flame to my eye ıs thirty-four feet nine 
inches, Mr. Piesident, how many inches is that? 417 inches, 
in round numbers 420 inches. Then we havg the proportion, 
as 420 1s to IO so is the length from bar to bar of «he grating to 
the wave length of sodium light. That is to say, as forty-two is 
to one. The distance from bar to bai is the four-hundiedth 
of a centimetre: theiefore the forty-second part of the four-e 
hundredth of a centimetre ‘is the required. wave length, or the 
16,800th of a centimetre is the wave length according to our 
simple, and easy, and hasty experiment. The true wave length 
of sodium light, according to the most accurate measurement, 
is about a 17,000th of a centimetre, which differs by scarcely 
more than r per cent. from our result ! 

The only ap you see is this little grating; it is a piece 
of glass with four-tenths of an inch ruled with 400 fine lines. 
Any of you who will take the trouble to buy one may measure 
the wave lengths of a candle flame himself. I hope some of you 
will be induced to make the experiment for yourselves. 

If I put salt on the flame of a spuit lamp, what do I see 
through this grating? I see merely a sharply defined yellow 
light, constituting the spectrum of vaporised sodium, while fom 
the candle flame I see an exquisitely coloured spectrum, far 
more beautiful than I showed you on the scieen. I see in fact a 
seues of spectrums on the two sides with the blue toward the 
candle flame, and the red further out. I cannot get one definite 
thing to measme from in the spectrum fiom the candle flame as 
I can with the flame of a spirit lamp with the salt thrown on it, 
which gives, as I have said, a simple yellow light. The highest 
blue light I see in the candle flame is now exactly on the 
hne. Now measure to my ege, it is forty-four feet four inches, 
or 532 inches. The 1 of this wave then is the 532nd part 
of the four-hundredth of a centimetee, which would be the 
21, 280th of a centimetre, say the 21,000th of a centimetie. Then 
measure for the red, and you would find something lke the 
11,000th for the lowest of the red light. 

Lastly, how do we know the fiequency of vibration ? 

Why, by the velocity of light. How do we hnow that? 
We know 1x ina number of different ways, which I cannot 
explain nov’, because time forbids. Take the velocity of light. 
It is 187,000 Biitish statute miles per second. But it 1s much 
better to take a kilometre for the unit, That is about six-tenths 
of a mile. The velocity is very accutately 300,000 kilometres 
pa second; that is, 30,000,000,000 centimetres per second. 

ake the wave length as the my,ccoth of a centimetre, and you 
find the fiequency of the sodium light to be 510 million million 
per second. There, then, you find a calculation of the fre- 
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quency fiom a simple observation which you can all make for 
yourselves. 

Lastly, I must tell you about the colour of the blue sky which 
was illustiated by the spherule embedded in an elastic sold. I 
want to explain to you in two minutes the mode of vibrations. 
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Take the simplest plane polarised hght. Here is a spherulg 
which is pioducing it 1n an elastic solid. Imagine the solid to 
extend miles horizontally and miles down, and imagine this 
spherule to vibrate up and down.  Itis quite clear that it will 
make transverse vibrations similarly m all horizontal directions. 
The plane of polarisation 1s defined as a plane perpendicular tq 
the hne of vibration. Thus, hght produced by a molecule 
vibiating up and down, as this 1ed globe in the jelly before 
you, is polarised in a horizontal plane, because the vibrations 
are vertical. 

Here is another mode of vibrations. Let me twist this 
spherule in the jelly as I am doing it, and that will produce 
vibrations, also spreading out equally in all horizontal directions. 
When I twist this globe round, it draws the jelly round with it ; 
twist it rapidly back, and the jelly flies back. By the inertia of 
the jelly the vibrations spread in all directions, and the lines of 
vibration are horizontal all through the jelly. Everywhere, 
miles away, that solid 1s placed in vibration. You do not see it, 
but you must understand that they are there. If it flies back ıt 
makes vibration, and we have waves of horizontal vibrations 
travelling out in all directions from the exciting molecule. 

Tam now causing the red globe to vibrate to and fro horizon- 
tally. That will cause vibrations to be produced which will be 
parallel to the line of motion at all places of the plane perpen- 
dicular to the range of the exciting molecule. What makes the 
blue sky? These are exactly the motions that make the blue 

ht of the sky, which is due to spherules in the luminiferous 
ether, but little modified by the air. Think of the sun near the 
horizon ; think of the light of the sun streaming through and 
giving you the azure blue and violet overhead. Think first of 
any one particle of the sun, and think of it moving in such a 
way as to give horizontal and vertical vibrations and what not 
of circular and elliptic vibrations. 

You see the blue sky in high-pressure steam blown into the 
ar ; you see it in the experiment of Tyndall’s blue sky, in which 
a delicate cohidensation of vapour gives rise to exactly the azure 
blue of the sky. 

Now the motion of the luminiferous ether relatively to the 
spherule gives rise to the same effect as would an opposite 
motion impressed upon the spherule quite independently by an 
independent force. So you may think of the blue colour coming 
from the sky as being produced by to-and-fro vibrations of 
matter 1n the air, which vibrates much as this little globe vibrates 
embedded im the jelly. 

The result in a general way is this: The light coming from 
the blue sky 1s polarised in a plane through the sun, but the 
blue light of the sky is complicated by a great number of circum- 
stances, and one of them is this, that the air 1s illuminated not 
only by the sun but by the earth. If we could get the earth 
covered by a black cloth, then we could study the polarised 

ight of the sky with simplicity, which we cannot do now. 

ere are, in Nature, reflections from seas and rocks and hills 
and waters in an indefinitely complicated manner. 

Let observers observe the blue sky not only in winte: when 
the earth 1s covered with snow, but in summer when it is 


covered with daik green foliage. This will help to unravel the 
complicated phenomena m question. But the azwe blue of the 
sky 1s 


ight produced by the reaction on the vibrating ether of 
little s erdes of water, of perhaps a fifty-thousandth or a hun- 
dred-thousandth of a centimetre diameter, or perhaps little 
motes, or lumps, or crystals of common salt, or particles of dust, 
or germs of vegetable or animal species wafted abont in the aur. 
Now what is the luminiferous ether? It 1s matter prodigiously 
less dense than air—millions and millions and millions of times 
less dense than air. We can form some sort of idea of its humita- 
tions. We believe it is a real thing, with great rigidity :n com- 
parison with its density, and it may be made to vibrate 400 
million million times per second and yet with such rigidity 
as not to prodce the slightest resistance to any body going 
through it. 

Going back to the illustration of the shoemaker's wax: if a 
cork will in the course of a year push its way up through a plaie 
of that wax when placed under water, and ifa lead bullet wll pene- 
trate downwards to the bottom, what is the law of the resistance ? 
It clearly depends on time. The cork slowly m the course of a 
year works its way up through two inches of that substance ; 

ve it one or two thousahd years to do it and the resistance will 
be enormously less; thus the motion of a cork or bullet, at the 
rate of one inch in 2000 years, may be com with that of 
the earth, moving at the rate of six times ninety-three million 
miles a year, or nineteen miles per second, through the lumi- 
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maferous ether; but when we have a thing clastic hke jelly and | 
yielding hke pitch, suely we have a large and solid ground for ! 
our faith in the speculative hypothesis of an elastic luminiferous | 
ether, which constitutes the wave theoiy of light. 
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Bulletin de la Sociéld de Géographie, Paris, 3 Trimestre, 1884. 
—The principal portion of this numbei is occupied by papers of 
M. Huber, who spent the years 1878 to 1882 ın Arabia on a 
scientific mission on behalf of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. In the fist he introduces 145 mscriptions which he found 
in various parts of Central Arabia on rocks. The seco: d article 
is the first instalment (accompanied by a map) of an account of 
his numerous and extensive joutneys in the same 1egion, from | 
Palmyra and Bagdad in the north, to Kheiber in the south. A 
glance at the route map shows that he has explored the gicater 
part of this region during his prolonged stay there.—M. Petitin, 
in his account of his journey in Indo-Chine, gives a lengthy 
description of the difficulties and dangers which the traveller 
encounters in this penmsula. Ile was selected by Admiral 
de la Grandiére when Governor of Saigon to make a geological 
inveshgation of Cochin-China, Siam, Haman, and Formosa, 
but the death of the governor and the appointment of another 
whose views were different cut M. Petitin’s explorations short. | 
Ile saw enough, however, to give a brief account of the geology | 
of Cochin-China, and to give the intending traveller much ! 
advice as to his arrangements and preparations. He also urges 
his countrymen to extend their dommion in the Indo-Chinese ; 
peninsula, especially in Tonquin, where the Red River affords | 
them an opening into the heart of China. —M. la Meslle's paper 
on the eastern provinces of Australia is little more than a lively 
account of a journey in Queensland, while the object of M. 
Simonis article on the ports of Great Britain —especially 
London, Liverpool, and Glasgow—is not quite app&ient, unless 
it beto urge his countrymen to go and do hkewise with their | 
porns. 

Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft fur Erakunde zu Berlin, 
Band xi., Nos. 6 and 7 —Herr Muller-Beeck, in the trade of 
Futher India deals largely with tade routes into the Shan 
States and China. The Songkoi route into Yunnan he regards 
as one of great difficulty on account of the 1apids. The delta 
also ıs constantly extending — IIanoiis now rro miles fiom the 
sea ; in the seventeenth century it was only half that distance. 
For half the year the upper part of the mver is only navigable 
for boats of four tons, and when Manhao 1s reached, there is ; 
still a difficult land journey to Yunnan. The population also, 
he thinks, will form a grave obstacle to any iegular trade by 
this channel.—I{err Buchta, in the Soudan and the Mahdi, 
deals purely with the political side of the Soudan question.— 
Prof Seelstrang gives much inteiesting geographical and sta- 
tistical information about the piovince of Santa Fé, in the 
Argentine Republic. —'l he usual notices of other societies and 
of new books conclude the number. 








SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 


Linnean Society, November 20.— Prof. P. Maitin Duncan, 
F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. —Mr. A. Roope Hunt was 
clected a Fellow.—Mr. F. B. Forbes drew attention to specimens 
cf pod» and seeds used by the Chinese in place ofsoap. Ile stated 
that for ordinary detergent purposes an impure earthy soda and a 
lye made from ashes are employed. The leaves of Ardiseus syriacus 
and Ginko biloba are occasionally used for cleansing the head. 
'The most favourite substance, however, is the fruit of certain 
Leguminose (Fei-tsao-tow). The late Daniel ffanbury figures 
these seeds as n species of Dialtum Dr. Poiter Smith says 
they are the product of the Acacia concinna (Mimosa saponaria, 
Roxb.) Dı. Bieitschneider asseits, on the contiary, that they 
belong to Gymmnocladus chinensis, originally described by 
Balon from pods only. Specimens at Kew lately figured in 
the “Icones Plantarum," are young leaves, fruit, and flowers 
from Foochow ; those now exhibited (by Mr. Forbes) are, how- 
ever, much finer examples from Ningpo and Wahu. The pods 
are roasted and kneaded into small balls used for washing 
clothes, and the head in bathing, but, on account of their un- 
pleasant smell, they are prohibited in the public baths, The pods of 
Gledttschia sinensis, Lamk. (Tsao-chio) are used for the same pur- 
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poses as Gymnocladus, those shown at the meeting bemg from 
Pekin and Shanghai district One appears eo answer to Dr. 
Hance's new G. aylocarpa. , Bentham refers a South China tree 
to G. sinensis, Lamarck founded pis sfecies on a tree growing 
in the Jardin des Plantes, raised from seeds sent by Père Incar- 
ville 200 years ago from Pekin. It 15 doubtful if the northern 
ard southern plants are identical. The pods are broken into 
small bits soaked in boiling ewaser until an oily substang vis 
floated, when they are reatly for use. Another saponaceous 
substance is derived from Sapindus makarosi (the S. chinensis or 
Kolruterta $aniculata, Larg.), specimens of which were shown 
from Ni .—-Mesns. H. and 
of (1) Chara conmivess, collected at Slapton, South Devon, 
the only known British station, for no trace of the plant is now 
to be found at Stokes Bay ; (2) Chara canescens, obtained from 
a pool between Helston and the rd, West Cornwall, by 
Messrs. Guardia and Groves, and also at Little Sea, Studland, 
Dorset, by Mr. Mansell Pleydell.—Mr. Geo. Murray showed 
dried and moistened examples of an Alge, Glaocagya, found by 
Mr. Pryer in birds’-nest caves in North Borneo —Mr.*J. G 
Baker read the following letter fiom Mr. W. Brockhurst, of 
Didsbury, dated November 17, 1884 :—'* On April 2 I had the 
pleasue of exhibiting to the Society a number of piepared 

ecimens of the daffodil, which appeared to prove that double 

affodil flowers might produce seeds, and I advanced some 
aiguments, based upon the observations I had made, to show 
that they were spread over wide areas in a wild state of seeding. 


| f he specimens showed the seed-vessels,filled with ovules, but this 


cid not fully prove that 1ipe seeds capable of germination 
would be matured. I therefore carefully observed a number of 
floweis of double daffodils (Narcissus selamonens-plenus), and 
marked them as they went out of bloom, to prevent any mis- 
takes. One of these produced a capsule containing nine shining 
black seeds, which were gathered on June 24, and at once sowed 
in a pot, and covered with a sheet of glass. Of these seeds four 
have already germinated, and show grass-like growths an inch 
above the soil. This therefore completes the proof "—Mr. W. 
T. Thiselton Dyer pointed ont and made remarks on some 
sterile runners of Mentha piperita, and the remains of flowers of 
Epilobium Airsutum, both taken from a wreath found by Prof, 
Maspero in a tomb near Thebes, and supposed to be of the 2oth 
or 26th dynasty; Mr. Dyer also exhibited fresh flowers of 
Jfomea Burpureo-cerulea,.—Mr. Thos. Christy exhibited two 
specimens of Zyeaste Skinnert, Lindl., one with two flowers on 
one stem, the other with an aborted lip adherent for the greater 
pat of its length to the column. He also drew attention to 
samples of the tea (probably a species of Zer) used lagely in 
Bogota, but which is said to be deficient in flavour. —Mr. E. C. 
Stanford thereafter showed some of the products from seaweed, 
viz. :—Algm, the insoluble form of which (alginic acid) can be 
made into shnt-studs 1esembling Worn, &c. ; the soluble algin 
(or alginate of soda), which diminishewthe brittleness of shellac, 
besides other uses.—A paper was read by Mr. E. M. Holmes 
on Cinchona Ledgeriana as a species. The author expressed the 
opinion that under the name of C. Zedgeriana, a number of varie- 
ties or forms, and probably some hybrids of Cinchona Calisaya, 
are now under cultivation in the Biitish colonies. He believed 
that, 1f moie attention were paid to the characters afforded by 
the bak of trees, taken in conjunction with the othé, botanical 
characteis of flowei and fruit, these varieties and hybrids would 
be more easily defined and recognised. He considers that the 
plant published under the name of C. Ledgeriana by Dr. Tiimen 
was probably referable to Weddell’s Crachona Calsaya, var. 
lida, as a horticultural form, for which the author proposed 
the name *' Zrimentana,.”-—A paper was read, notes on the habits 
of some Australian IIymenopteious Aculeata, by H. L Roth. 
He states that the wasps of the genus Peopeus (P. /ztus) build 
their nests on the walls, ceilings, legs of chairs, under the table, 
in cupboards, vases, between pictures and the walls, on curtains, 
in all sorts of cievices in the house, and onthe roof. No place 
is safe from their intrusion. When a cell is completed, the wasp 
goes in search of spiders, and, seizing these, packs their hale 

ead bodies in the cell, lays an ege and closes the cell-top ; 
thereafter rows of cells are added to the primary one and 
dealt with in the same fashion, generally finishing with a streaked 
ceating of mud, thus to deceive as to the real contents beneath. 
These wasps are infested with Dipterous parasites. Of the 
Australian ants, Formica rufiigro 1s numerous, bold, and de- 
stuctive. They destroy the web of certain caterpillars and 
wriggle them out, when they fall a prey to a host Y. attendant 
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wanior*ants.—Mr. E. T. Drueiy read a paper on a singular 
mode of reproduction n Athyritent flix-fæmma, var. clarissima. 
In a previous r the author had shown that prothallia-bearing 
antheridia and archegomia were developed on the apex of pear- 
shaped bodies with the lafger end downwards, in the place 
usually occupied by sori. In the present paper he brought for- 
waid evidence to show that these pear-shaped bodies were not 
developed from sporangia, but from a previous formation of 
thré&d-like bodies, a few of Whic& became thickened, and deve- 
loped into the pear-shaped bodie$ previously mentioned, the 
others remaining starved and undeveloped. 


Zoological Society, November 18.—P1of. W. H. Flower, 
F.R.S., President, My the chan.—A communication was read 
from Mr. J, G. F. Riedel, C. M.Z.S., containing comments on cer- 
tain passagesin Mr. H. O. Fotbes’s paper on Timor-Lant birds, 
read before the Society June 17.—A communication was 
read from Mr. H. Pryef, C.M.Z.S., giving an account of a 
recent visit to the edible-birds’-nest caves of British North 
BAneo In illustration of this paper, Mr. Prye: sent specimens 
of theewift [Collocalia fuciphaga), of its nest and eggs, of the 
-Alga on which the bird was supposed to feed, and of&the bat 
which inhabited the same caves,—Mr. Sclater read an account 
of some skins of mammals from Somali-land, which belonged 
apparently to five species. Amongst these yas ag appaiently 
new form of wild ass, which was proposed to be called Eguus 
asinus somalicus,—Mr. F. E. Beddard read a paper on the 
anatomy of the Umbrette (Scopus umébretfa). The author ob- 
served that, as regards its exact systematic position, which hab 
been hitherto a matter of doubt, he was inclined to place this 
peculiar form as a type of a separate family, between the herons 
(Ardeide) and the storks (Ciconiide).—A second paper by 
Mr, Beddaid contained the 1esults of some recent investigations 
into the shuctme of Echidna, and related to the presence of a 
persistent umbilical vein in that animal,—Captain Shelley read 
& paper on some new or httle-known species of East Afncan 
biids. Three of these were described under the names d 
Johnstoni, Pratincola axillaris, and Nectarinia Ailimensts. e 
collection, which contained altogether ninety-four imens, 
1eferable to thirty-eight species, was the fiist-fruits of Mr. H. H. 
Johnston's expedition to Kilimanjaro.—A communication was 
read from d H. Guney, F.Z.S., on the geographical 
distribution 'of. Huhua nipalensis, with iemarks on this and 
other allied species of owls. 


Chemical Society, November 20, —Dr. Perkin, F.R.S., in 
the chair.—The following gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
F. Broughton, F. J. Down, L. Ehrmann, F. G. Holmes, J. 
Hulme, C. Thompson, W. F. Wigley.—The following papers 
were read :—On some new paraffins, by Khan B B. Sobraby.. 
The author has prepare cetane boiling at 278°, dicetyl melting 
at 70°, ethylcetyl and diheptyl.—On additive and condensation 
compounds of diketones With ketones, by F. R. Japp and 
N. H. J. Miller. The authors have stydied the action of potash 
of various strengths on muxtures of phenanthraquinone and 
acetone. Additive compounds were obtained contaming one 
molecule of the first substance to two of acetone, and another 
containing two molecules of phenanthraquinone to one of 
acetone. Condensation compounds were formed from the above 
additive compounds by the abstiaction of the elements of water. 
The authow have also studied the action of potash upon mix- 
tures of benzil with acetone and with acetophenone respectively, 
and have obtained acetobenzil and acetophenonebenzil.—On the 
vapour pressure of acetic acid, and ona new method of determin- 
ing the vapour-pressures of liquids, by W. Ramsay and Sydney 
Young. The authors have used species of still into which a ther- 
mometer dips, the bulb of which is covered with cotton-wool 
moistened with the liquid. On heating, the liquid evaporates 
from the cotton-wool without ebullition. Results obtamed 
agree with those obtained in the ordinary way. Perfectly con- 
cordant and regular results Have been obtained with acetic acid. 
—-On the action of the halogens on the salts of trimethylsul- 
phine, by L. Dobbin and Orme Masson. The authors conclude 
that all the haloid salts of trumethylsulphine combine directly 
with chlorine, bromine, 10dine, and iodine monochloride. In 
no case is one halogen 1eplaced by the other. The authors have 
partly investigated the action of the halogens on trimethylsul- 
phine sulphate.— Note on the heats of dissolution of the sulphates 
of potassium and lithium, by. S. U. Pickering. The -salts do 
not seem to form isomeric modifications such as exist in the case 
of sodium sulphate.—On the application of iion sulphate in 
agriculture ang its value as a plant food, by A. B. Griffiths. The 
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afthor finds that half a hundredweight of sulphate of irop 
i acre increased the yield of beans from 28 bushels to 44 

shels, of une from 13 tons to 164 tons, but little 
effect was produced on cereals.—Notes on the chemical altera- 
tions m green fodder during its conversion into ensilage, by 
C. Richardson. The author confirms the iesults obtained by 
Kinch and Kellner, that a considerable increase in the non- 
albuminoid nitiogen takes place in the conversion: no such 
change occurs during the ordinary drying of fodder. Theauthor 
used maize in his experiments —On the decomposition of silver 
fulminate by hydrochloric acid, by E. Divers and Michitada 
Kawakita. The authors have studied the action of dilute and 
strong hydrochloric acid on this salt. Wuth dilute acid the 
principal products are hydroxyammonium chloride and formic 
acid ; if the acid 13 strong, much ammonium chloride is produced. 
A small quantity of hydrocyanic acid is always formed. The 
could not obtain any oxalic acid by decomposing mercury fal 
minate with hydrogen sulphide in ether. They have also studied 
the action of hydrochloric acid on fulminurates. 





PARIS 


Academy ot Sciences, November 24.—M. Rolland, Piesi- 
dent, in the chai: —Experiments with the chlorhydrate of cocaine 
(continued), by M. Vulpian. Further experiments made on 
snails (Helix pomatia) and fresh-water prawns (Astacus fluvia- 
lilis, F.) show that this anaesthetic is less efficacious in the case 
of invertebrate than vertebrate animals, —Note on the algebraic 
relations between hyperelliptic functions of the s order, by M. 
Brioschi.—On some reactions of the sulphuret of carbon, and 
on the solubihty of this substance in water, by MM. G. Chancel 
and F. Parmentier.—Remarks by M. Daubide on M. Norden- 
skjold’s ** Voyage Round Europe and Asia,” in connection with 
the French translation of that work presented to the Academy. 
—Note on the action of heat on electric piles, and on the law 
of Kopp a&d Weestyne, by M. G. Lippmann. — Statistical 
note on cholera ın the Paris hospitals since the outbreak 
of the epidemic on November 4 til the present time, by 
M. Emile Rivitre. Dung this period 971 patients (579 
men, 392 women) were treated in the various hospitals. 
Of these, 511 succumbed (302 men, 209 women), and 239 
(129 men, 110 women) have so far been completely cured. 
The mortality has thus been 52°33 and 53°31 for men and 
women respectively. The working Srp reggaeta weg 
stresses, washerwomen, masons, bricklayers, and shoemakers— 
have supplied the largest relative number of victims. These 
have almost invariably been persons of feeble constitution, sub- 
Ject to chronic disorders, exhausted by previous excesses, exposed 
to extreme physical destitution, or dwelling in the lowest slums 
of the French capital and its suburbs.—Remarks on the second 
instalment of the new map of Tunis prepared in the War Office 
on a scale of 1 : 200,000, by Col. Perrier. This instalment com- 
prises six sheets, embracing the districts of Kef, Kairwan, 
Mahedia, Feriana, El Jem, and Sfax, based on surveys 
executed on the spot. — Presentation of the ‘‘Annals of 
the Omo-Preto School of Mines," by the Emperor Dom 
Pedro II., with remarks by M. Daubrée.—On the con- 
densation of the solar nebula on the hypothesis ‘of Laplace, 
by M. Maurice Fouché.—Remarks on the nature of the 
curve known as Poinsot's erpolodie, by M de Sparre.— 
On the involution of supeiior dimensions, by MM. J. S. and 
M. N. Vanecek.—Dynamo-electric machmes: experimental 
confirmations of the two reactions, on the effective values of 
the inner resistance and of the inductor magnetism, by M. G. 
Cabanellas. —A.ction of water on the double salts, by M. F. M. 
Raoult.—On the composition of the gaseous products resulting 
fiom the combustion of pyrite, by M. Scheurei-Kestner —New 
expetiments on the rotation of crops in connection with the 

tivation of begtroot, by M. P. P. Dehérain.—On the appear- 
ance and spread in France of the parasite of the beetroot known 
as Heteredora SchacAtti, by M. Aimé Girard. To this parasite, 
the author thinks, is largely due the partial failure of this year's 
crop, which showed a deficit of 20 per cent. in the weight of 
the roots, besides a decrease in the yield of saccharme, which 
in some of the northern districts amounted to I2 or I4 per cent. 
—On the foimation of vegetable acids in combination with 
potassa and lime bases, on the nitric substances and the nitrate 
of potassa pes in the saccharine plants, beetroot and 
maize, by M. H. Leplay.—On the characteristic smell and toxic 
effects of the products of fermentation produced by the comma- 
bacillus of cholera, by MM. W. Nicati and M. Rietsch.—On 
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«cholera and cholemia, by M, W. Nicati. From the expe:imeSts 
recently made in the chemical laboratory of the Faculty of 
Sciences at Marseilles it seems established that biliary acids are 
relatively more abundant in the blood of the victims of cholera 
than in others. But the author is unable yet to decide whether 
ein their case death is to be attributed to cholemia.—Note on 
infectious and parasitic pneumonic affections, by M. Germain 
Sée.—Experiments on the efficacy of disinfecting agents in the 
case of chicken cholera, by M. Colin.—On the virulence of the 
bubo accompanying soft chancre, by M. I. Straus.—On the 
luminous intensity of the spectral colours ; influence of the state 
of the retina in determining light effects, by M. H. Parinaud.— 
On the appendices to the jaw of grinding insects, by M. Joannes 
Chatin. On the floral polymorphism and the fertilisation of 
Lychnis dioica, L., by M. L. Crié.—Remarks on Dr. Ladislas 
Szajnocha's memoir on the Cephalopods of the Elobi Islands, 
West Coast of Africa, by M. Daubree. 


BERLIN 


Meteorological Society, November 4.—Dr. Hellmann, 
following up an account of the most recent works in the di - 
ment of meteorological literature, which he concluded with & 
full discussion of Mr. Blanford’s rain-map of India, communi- 
cated his own observations regarding the rain conditions pre- 
vailing in Heligoland. The measurements there obtained had 

iven an annual rainfall of 72°50 inches, an amount far surpassing 

t which had been observed at any of the neighbouring sta- 
tions on the west coast of Schleswig and at the mouth of the 
Elbe. The speaker, having last summer made a tour of in- 
spection, and convinced himself, from the instruments in use 
and their situation, of the accuracy of the registrations above 
referred to, explained the excessive rainfall in "Hengoland by the 
circumstance that the steep coast, shooting up almost perpen- 
dicularly to about 164 feet above the level of the sea, forced the 
moist sea winds suddenly aloft, and so caused them to cool and 
condense both very rapidly and to a great extent. For the sake 
of testing the correctness of this explanation he had got another 
rain-gauge set up on the dunes at about 16 feet above sea-level, 
the registrations of which would next year be compared with 
those at the higher level. A second point in which the rain 
conditions of Heligoland deviated from those observed at the 
neighbouring stations on the coast ected the annual course 
of the rainfall. It was found that in North-West Germany the 
rainfall indicated a minimum in the middle of April and a maxi- 
mum in August. In Heligoland, on the other hand, though 
indeed the minimum of rainfall occurred likewise in the middle 
of April, the maximum was attamed in November. Dr. Hell- 
mann sought an explanation of the tponement of the 
rain maximum in this latter case in the circumstance that 
in the yearly course of the temperature of the water and 
the atmosphere the difference between the two was greatest in 
November, the water at that time showing a temperature as 
much as 3°°6 F. warmer than that of the air,— Prof. Sporer 
gave a brief sketch of the present period of sun-spots. The spot 
periods being counted from minimum to minimum, the com- 
mencement of the present t period was to be ieferied to 
1878:8. So far as had been hitherto observed the present was 
distinguished from the two last spot periods by two peculiari- 
ties ; first, that the maximum in the present period appeared to 
have occurred 0*4 of a year later than in the previous periods, 
and, second, that during the maximum the distribution of the 
solar eruptions showed an essentially different character from 
that usually obtaining. In the former periods it was observed 
during the maximum that the greatest concourse of spots 
surrounded with faculz occurred in the median latitudes of the 
sun, that they were completely wanting towards the poles, 
became less numerous also towards the equator, and only 
at’ the equator itself did they again become somewhat more 
crowded. In the rotation of the sun those eruptions showed 
a heliographic displacement towards the equator, in contrast to 
the spots free from facule which, in the course of rotation, 
wandered towards the poles. ing the minima of the spot 

rode the maximum of the eruptions was generally found 
in the neighbourhood of the equator. In the present period, 
again, the greatest concourse of eruptions surrounded with faculze 
was found towards the equator during the maximum as well, a 
phenomenon usually occurring at the fime of the minimum. The 
present, on the other hand, resembled former periods ın the 
circumstance that it was only on rare occasions that the con- 
course of spots was alike on both hemispheres of the sun, In 
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the majority of cases either the northern hemisphere presented 
a more copious display of spots than the southern, or the sonthern 
mustered them in larger numbers than the nofthern. 


STOCKHOLM g 


Academy of Sciences, November 12.—Prof. Gyldén com- 
municated the results of the Mendian Conference in Washington, 
according to the report of the Sgvedish delegate Count Lewen- 
haupt, and gave an accounieof his own paper '' On the orfin of 
comets,"—Prof. Lindstrom exhibited a fossil scorpion recently 
found near Wisby in the Silnnan formation of Gotland, and 
remarkable as the most ancient air-breathing land-animal at 

resent discovered.— Prof. Retzius presented the last volume of 
Pis great work '*Das Gehororgan der Wirbelthiere,” and made 
some remarks on its contents.t—Prof. Nordenskjóld communi- 
cated a *' Catalogue of the Meteorites in the Swedish Museum 
of Natural History," by Herr G. Lihdstrom, Assistant Mineial 
Department.—Prof. Wittrock gave an account (1) of a paper by 
Dr. Johansson, of Upsala, ** On Fungi from Iceland,” and (8) of 
another paper by Dr. Alb Nilsson “On the méthanigal func- 
tion of &he sheaths of Dianthus banaticus, Heuff.”—The Secie- 
tary presented the following papers 0m a quantity of the 
electrical potential, by Prof. ander.—Sur la sommation des 
puissances semblgbles des 5 premiers nombres entiers, by Dr- 
C. O. Boije, of Gennds.—On some recently-published mathe” , 
matical papers from the seventeenth century by Bierens de 
Haan, by Dr. G. Enestrom.—On a proposition from the theory 
"of the elliptic functions, by E. Phragmén.—On substituted 
cyanamides and melanins, by Dr.'P. Claesson.—On Mergns 
anatorius, Eimbeck, found m Sweden, by G. Kolthoff, —On a 
new Isopod from the coast of Sweden, by Dr. C. Bowallius.— 
On minerals occurring at Vestra Silfberg, by Dr. Mats Weibull. 
—A catalogue of the phsenogamous plants and ferns of Jemtland, 
by Dr. P. Olsson. 
VIENNA 


Imperial Academy of Sciences, October 23. —Report on 
his journeys in the Balkan Peninsula, by F. Toula.—The geo- 
logical exploration of the Central Balkans and adjacent regions, 
by the same. 
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*| the popular exposition of pubiic and private hygiene; and 


. the reports of conferences and lectures. A library wag 
; brought together of sanitary and educational works—, 
about five thousand in number. Although far from 


HEALTH LABORATORIES AS THE RESULT: complete, it was in many departments, especially in 


OF THE HEALTH EXHIBITION 


those relating to civic, official, and foreign sanitation, 


EN of science hdve*thus far regarded the South more extensive than any that had yet been collected. 


+ Kensington Exhibitions of the last two years with 
very languid interest, if not with some suspicion There 
has been throughout some show of scientific intent and 
much promise df serious result. Needless to say, how- 
ever, that in regard to tht Fishenes Exhibition, whatever 
may be in store fog the future, very little of what was 
promised of solid or scientific result has thus far been 
éefinitely realised. That Exhibition achieved a certain 
suceess tn technical interest and much was hoped in 
financial result, but there has been a remarkablé reticence 
in respect to the surplus obtained and its proposed dis- 
posal. Little, if anything, has been announced in reply 
to the urgent requests that have been put forward for 
information on this subject as to the promotion of new 
knowledge which should aid the protection of the harvest 
ofthe sea, or help tó give us information, of which we 
stand sadly in need, as to the best means of favouring the 
growth and hindering the destruction of the marine staple 
offood. So far the Marine Biological Association, which 
has been started by voluntary effort, has not received any 
promise of or share in the large sum of money which must 
now be standing to the credit of the Fisheries Council. 
That body are in the happy position of having a continuing 
receipt as lessors of the buildings just vacated by the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition ; they will receive a handsome 
sum for the next two years atleast, and probably also in the 
succeeding years, from the Exhibitions already planned 
and in course of arrangement. They have a future 
before them rich in golden promise, and it is much to be 
hoped that they will not be unmindful of the new Marine 
Association. 'The Council of the International Health 
Exhibition have been more prompt in declaring the 
results of their work eand in announcing some of its 
probable issues. Of this Exhibition also it was said, 
while its doors were open, that thé element of display and 
of public attraction appeared to be much more prominent 
than did the scientific and solid objects which the great 
body of busy chemists, samtarians, aad engineers were 
summoned to assist by their work on the General Com- 
mittees amd on the juries. It will be found, however, by 
the statement which Mr. Ernest Hart makes in another 
column of the work done and the results aclueved, that, 
although the serious side of the Exhibition was much 
less a subject of comment than its more entertaining fea- 
tures, the Council have steadily held the former in view 
and are likely still to do so in the proposed disposal of 
the surplus in promoting solid objects of national im- 
portance. In this Exhibition for the first time the Council 
went outside the ordinary routine of exhibits obtained 
from commercial or speculative sources, and at their own 
cost brought together and created departments of which 
the object was purely educational Thus on the sanitary 
and unsanitary houses there appears to have been ex- 
pended nearly 10007., and probably much more than that 
on the literature of the Exhibition, including a consider- 
able series of hand-books by skilled persons, devoted to 
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Of this an excellent printed catalogue was prepared, 

which 1s of itself a useful book of reference. Besides 
this, and perhaps far more important, was the crea- 
tion of two health laboratories, under the direction 
of Profs. Corfield and Cheyne. By special application 
to the French Government a full exhibit was also ob- 
tained, illustrating the nature of the work and showing 
the instruments employed by M. Pasteur and M. Mique 
in their respective institutes. It is well known that 
laboratories of this kind are especially important for the 
scientific study of the bacteriological problems which 
have to be worked out, and which form the basis of the 
most important public health researches of the present 
day. The scheme which was presented to the Council in 
the early days of its work for the formation of these 
laboratories contemplated the creation of temporary 
laboratories, which should be put in working order and 
should demonstrate the nature of the work carned on in 
such laboratories, and its close and immediate connection 
with the interests of the health of man, and with investiga- 
tions of high commercial value to every department of agn- 

culture, and with the study of the costly epizootics which 
affect the prosperity of the grazing interest and influence of 
the food-supply of the nation. These laboratories have been 
in every sense successful. We have already noticed with 
satisfaction the paragraph in the report which the Council 
presented on the closing day of the Exhibition, in which 
they referred to a proposition that had been laid before 
them for establishing these health laboratories on a perma- 
nent footing as the best possible application of the surplus. 
The amount of that surplus has not yet been determined, 
and it is premature to speculate upon it There isreason 
to fear that it will be much less than has been publicly 
rumoured. We have seen it anticipated in print that it 
wil amount to nearly 30,0004 On the other hand, we 
have it on good authority that it is not likely to exceed 
half that sum. However this may be, it is satisfactory 
that the address, of which we print a part, and which 
has a semi-official value, coming from a member of the 
Executive Council, with the Chairman of the Council 
presiding, adverts to this application of the surplus almost 
as though it were a settled matter. Mr. Ernest Hart 
may of course speak with some excessive hope, inasmuch 
as it is known that the first establishment of these labora- 
tories was due to his efforts, and they were formed upon 
the scheme which he drew up for the purpose. The pro- 
position for making them permanent proceeds comes also 
from him, and no doubt he has a paternal hopefulness 
which may be excessive. There is, however, evident 
reason for accepting this most desirable application of 
the funds as the most probable issue, seeing that the 
Duke of Buckingham so heartily indorsed it in his speech 
at the Society of Arts'at the close of the address, and 
that Sir Frederick Abel, also a member of the Exhibition 
Council, and not likely to speak with other than official 
caution, stated that Mr. Hart's scheme had now obtained, 
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he Believed, a pretty unanimous consensus of opinion in 
ghe Council. Outside, opinion has at once declared itself 
e with strong approval of this application of the funds, and 
it is indeed evident that, if the Council can succeed in 
establishing health laboratories which shall find for the 
health students of this country establishments properly 
equipped such as those of Pasteur, Koch, and Miquel, the 
Exhibition will nót have lived its short life in vain, but will 
Jeave behind it an institution not only of permanent value 
but of growing importance and of large promise. The Com- 
missioners of 1851 will certainly see with great satisfaction 
this liberal intention of the Executive Council of the Health 
Exhibition to add to those laboratories which they have 
already provided one which is so greatly needed to com- 
plete the means of study and of education which South 
Kensington supplies in other departments of technical 
and biological research and teaching. They will pro- 
bably make no difficulty —or, rather, they will have the 
strongest reason which a desire for national usefulness 
will give them to overcome any difficulty —in providing a 
suitable site for such laboratories. Even if the means 
which the surplus may provide should not be ade- 
quate for the establishment and endowment of 
such a laboratory, there is little doubt that, with 
this good beginning, so much may be effected as 
will afford the best possible reason and the largest 
inducement to societies such as the Royal Society, the 
Bntish Medical Association, the British Associdtion, and 
others to make grants to students conducting research in 
the laboratories. The Government can hardly refuse to 
make grants in aid of an institution which in any other 
country than this would be wholly supported by State 
funds—witness the health laboratories of France and 
Germany, which are liberally maintained by State endow- 
ments. In this country, however, we are accustomed to 
look to private enterprise, and the liberality of societies 
or committees, to furnish at least a large part of the 
funds required for scientific research or endowment, and 
itis satisfactory to know that the Council of the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition have favourably considered 
the proposition that they should take the first step in 
this useful direction, Every one interested in the promo- 
tion of real health-progress will trust that it will soon be 
an accomplished fact. 





THE BUTTERFLIES OF EUROPE 


The Butterflies of Europe. Described and Figured by 
Henry C. Lang, M.D., F.L.S., &c. Pp. 396, Super-Royal 
$vo, with 77 Chromo-lithographic Plates. 1881-1884 in 
parts. (London: L. Reeve and Co., 1884.) 


FoR some years past the writer of this notice has, 

almost annually, formed one of the members of that 
large class of Englishmen who, each year, spend a few 
weeks in the Alpine and sub-Alpine districts of Europe for 
“relaxation.” The writer prefers to leave it to the taste 
and fancy of the individuals interested to define the 
meaning of the latter term, He has naturally met hosts 
of “foreigners” of different nationalities engaged in the 
same pursuit. "Whatever may be the state of the weather 
or other conditions incidental to travelling of this kind, 
those voyageurs of Gallic origin succeed in amusing them- 


selves After their own special fashion. The Teutonic 
e e 


element also succeeds, but 1n an entirely different mazmer. 
The Americans seem tolerably successful, They leave 
home to “do” Europe, and they “do” it, in their own 
businesslike fashion,—business and pleasure are carried 
out on the same principles. Then there comes the large 
class of our own countrymen and countrywomen. We 
must confess that, according fo our observation, the 
majority of these do nof bear the outward appear- 
ance of enjoyment (especially the male portion). There 
is something apparently wanting. They have left thei: 
business or profession behind them, aad the void thus 
occasioned cannot be satisfaetonly filed in. From 
these must, of course, be separated (hose who find enjoy- 
ment in the excitement of Alpine chmbing, and some 
others. Amongst these others are those who may be 
seen with vasculum at back, or insect-net in hand (yery 
frequently in ill-disguised clerical garb), enjoying them- 
selves to an extent unknown to, and often not understand- 
able by, thejr fejow-countrymen who have voluntarily 
placed themselves under the same conditions. Probably 
a still larger amount of Teutons may be observed provided 
ine the same way. And only this year we found our- 
selves seated next to a New England divine and his 
wife, antl overheard the latter read out to her husband an 
advertisement of a butterfly-book, with the remark, * That 
would just suit yous.” 

In the foregoing notes we have tried to draw a picture 
which we (perhaps we are prejudiced) believe to be toler- 
ably natural. The pursuit of some branch of natural 
history studies on our travels adds a zest to the other 
conditions of surpassing value. If pursued systematically, 
it can hardly be termed “ relaxation,” if taken to mean 
“ doing nothing.” But if the work be harder (and it often 
is very much harder) than ordinary occupations, it is 
often the one thing needed, both for health and 
enjoyment. 

Of the bearers of the insect-net in the Alps the majo- 
rity occupy themselves with butterflies and moths, and 
the majority of.these again with butterflies only. To an 
Englishman accustomed only tg his own meagre, and 
declining, butterfly fauna, the wealth and beauty of forms 
is marvellous, With the exception of a small, but useful, 
manual, published by Mr. W. F. Kirby more than twenty 
years ago, and which consists almost entirely of laconic 
descriptions witheut figures, there has been, up till now, 
no work in the English language that enables collectors of 
European (as opposed to British) butterflies to hame their 
captures without the troublesome comparison of some 
noted collection. These therefore will thank Dr. Lang 
for having supplied the deficiency, and ın a generally 
satisfactory manner. The author has adopted no new 
system of his own. He follows Staudingers German 
Catalogue, describing (for the most part originally) and 
figuring those species that occur in Europe proper, and 
simply describing those that have not occurred in 
“Europe,” but still form part of the “European Fauna” 
(a term becoming daily more difficult to define. We 
think there is evidence of a little too mugh dry routine 
in the text: the descriptions appear to be excellent, and 
there 1s always a notice of the larvae when known, and 
tolerably copious geographical information as to distri- 
bution, but the class of readers who will mainly use the 
book would be more readily caught by a mixture of 
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popular matter, recalhng ta their minds some of the* 


scenes in cqnnection with their own captures, or serving 
as a stimulant for future expeditions. But after all it is 
the ø/ates that Will we most frequently consulted. Of 
these there are seventy-seven, mostly crowded with figures, 
and including a few of transformations, ^ Without the 
recent- adaptation of chromo-lithography, in a superior 
orm, to natural history subjects, the publication of such 
a work as this (at the price) would have been impossible, 
The author estimates that ‘there are more than 800 
figures on theseeplates. It is impossible here to criticise 
them seriatim. Those subjects that appear the most dif- 
ficult are often the ae (perhaps more detail in the way 
of “ stones ” was used on them), and we are much pleased 
.with the Jesjeride, which, easy as they may look at 
first sigit, must prove very troublesome of application. 
The “Blues” and “ Coppers” (Lycæmde) are fair, but 
naturally fai in effect where metallic colours are neces- 
sary. The worst, to our mind, are thgse of the Satyride 
(of which our “ meadow-brown" is a familiar example), 
and yet they Wok the easiest: we think here there is 
evidence of trying to make too many species, with vayy- 
ing shades of practically the same colour, accommodate 
themselves to one “stone.” The size 1s rather foo large 
for a book to be used as a travelling companion, but we 
think it is rather intended for home study. Paper and 
type are very good (the former almost unnecessarily so), 
There is not much to find fault with in the way of un- 
corrected errors. This is satisfactory, because careless 
correction 1s the crying evil of the present day, even in 
works clazming a much higher scientific position than 
does this, and often shows up the amount of know- 
ledge possessed by writers of the authors and works 
they quote. But such glaring errors as the following 
should not have escaped correction :—Page 47, “ Illus. 


Mag.” for “ Illiger's Mag." ; p. 61 (and elsewhere), “ Wein "- 


for “Wien”; p. 153, “Sellmann’s” for “ Silliman’s” 
P. 380, “ Thurnberg ” for ** Thunberg” ; and, as a crowning 
morsel, p. 379, “Aumer Kungen” for “ Anmerkungen." 
In notices of some of the recent additions from Central 
Asia, the author uses indiscriminately (sometimes on the 
same page) “ Samarcand " and “ Maracand” as localities ; 
we thought 1t was generally understood that the latter is 
only the ancient name of the former. 

We have hitherto dealt with this wack from a popular 
point of view. But there is also the scientific side of the 
question.,* The book will be of service as collectively 
giving good descriptions and figures of all known Euro- 
pean species brought down to date, and thus avert the 
necessity of search through a multitude of scattered pub- 
lications ; and in this it gill be useful to other than 
English readers. 

On the title-page the author adopts a super-title— 
* Rhopalocera Europe.” This we think a pity in a 
work otherwise entirely ih the English language. 

R. McLACHLAN 





ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 
Lehrbuch der Elementaren. Mathematik. V. Schlegel. 
Pp. 712. (Wolfenbuttel, 1878-1880.) 


Y X 7E have not had the good fortune to meet with this 
work, but having now ‘before us an elaborate 
notice of it by M. Houel in the Bulletin des Sciences 


L 


Mathématiques et Astronomiques, December, 1882°(pp. 
301-313), we have thought that a few passages from the 
notice would be acceptable to some of our readers, and, 
lead them to a personal examination of the ongjnal" 
treatise. 

The writers opening remarks have much truth in 
them:—''Nous sommes habitués depuis longtemps à 
considérer l'apparition d'un traité élémentaire de mathé- 
matiques comme un événement pédagogique ou commer- 
cial n'ayant rien de commun avec la science pure. Sı Pon 
met à part quelques honorables exceptions, c'est toujours 
le méme livre qui reparaít sous une couverture de couleur 
différente, avec quelques pages transposées, quelques pro- 
positions secondaires introduites ou supprimées, quelques 
démonstrations modifiées sinon perfectionnées, quelques 
développements de plus suivant les tendances des pro- 
grammes officiels. Quant à la manière d'exposer les 


| principes fondamentaux de la science, rien n'est changé. 


Les découvertes qu'on a faites dans les hautes mathé- 
matiques depuis un siécle et qui ont si adnurablement 
éclairci les difficultés que présentaient encore les éléments 
d'algébre semblent étrangéres à nos auteurs, qui ex- 
pliquent les imaginaires comme au temps de Bézout et 
de Lacroix, et présentent parfois à leurs lecteurs des 
notions géométriques en arriére de beaucoup sur celles 
qu'exposait Euclide il y a plus de deux mille ans. ... 
En Angleterre, l'enseignement est resté ce qu'il était au 
temps dé Barrow et de Simpson; heureusement le vieil 
Euclide a été choisi et fidélement conservé à l'abri des 
prétendus perfectionnements des traités modernes.” 

M. Victor Schlegel is a pupil of H. Grassmann, and 
his present work is inspired by the bold views of the 
author of the “ Ausdebnungslehre." It consists of four 
volumes devoted to arithmetic, algebra, plane and solid 
geometry, and plane and spherical trigonometry. Vol. 1, 
“ Arithmetik und Combinatorik ” (182 pp.), treats of ele- 
mentary algebra and of the theory of combinations. 
* Le tout est exposé avec une concision qui n'exclut pas 
la clarté, et avec une rigueur irréprochable.’’ The re- 
viewer's attention is especially directed to an analysis of 
vol. ii, “la partie vraiment originale de l'ouvrage" In 
222 pages are laid down the principles of plane geometry, 
the ideas in which are those first introduced, we believe, 
by Grassmann. A full statement is given of the funda- 
mental hypotheses, and the treatise consists of two sec- 
tions. The first, “Geometry of Figures in Motion," 
naturally discusses the geometry of the straight line and 
of the plane; the second, “Geometry of Figures at 
Rest.’ A collection of 737 exercises closes the book. 
The following remark by M. Houel 1s deserving of a place 
here :—“ La tendance de la nouvelle école à remplacer le 
raisonnement par le coup d’ ceil nous semble éminemment 
dangeureuse. Le sentiment de la forme est un précieux. 
auxiliaire, audtiel les illustres inventeurs de la géométrie ` 
pure ont dá une grande partie de leurs découvertes : mais 
rien en mathématiques ne peut dispenser de la g@émon- 
stration, d'autant plus que cette partie de la táche est en 
général la plus aisée. Dans le cas actuel, la marche 
d'Euclide n'est pas plus longue, et ne laisse aucun doute 
dans l'esprit." 

The third volume, Rectilineal (or Plane) Trigonometry, 
is founded, in like manner with the second, on a trea- 
tise on the subject published by Grassmann in 1865. 
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Appfoving in the main of this volume, we gather that 
the reviewer differs from the author on some points. 
M. Houel's views we have lately come across in ** Ré- 
marques sur l'enseignement de la Trigonométrie” (a paper 
originally printed in the Giornale di Matematiche, t. xiii., 
1875, and reproduced in the Mémoires de Ja Société des 
Sciences Physiques et Naturelles de Bordeaux, 2° série, 
tome v., 1882, pp. 197-209). He altogether approves of 
M. Schlegel’s appendix, containing a table of rational 
right- and oblique-angled triangles “ot l'on puiser d'ex- 
cellents exercices de calcul numériques." 

The fourth volume, devoted to Solid Geometry, is pre- 
faced by an introduction in which the author discusses 
the most convenient methods for getting clear ideas of 
figures in space, viz., by the use of models in relief and 
by stereoscopic images (at the end are plates, corre- 
sponding, we presume, to Clerk Maxwell's stereograms, 
of polyhedra). 

* Un auteur se disposant à écrire un traité classique ne 
saurait trouver une meilleure préparation que la lecture 
du livre de M. Schlegel, ot il apercevrait tant d' horizons 
nouveaux, inconnus à la routine, et qui eux-mêmes peuvent 
conduire à des découvertes ultérieuses." 

We must not omit to state that M. Houel objects to 
some of the ideas put forward ; but the grounds on which 
he commends the "Lehrbuch" (in addition to others 
adduced above)are thus summed up :—“ Quoi qu'il en soit, 
nous sommes si peu accoutumés à rencontrer *dans les 
manuels de géométrie des idées neuves et hardies, que 
nous n'hésitons pas à saluer comme un heureux événe- 
ment dans la littérature géométrique l'apparition de ce 
traité, où le disciple fidèle de Grassmann s'est fait le 
sagace interpréte des idées du máitre sur l'enseignement 
élémentaire." 





OUR BOOK SHELF 


The Edible Mollusca of Great Britain and Ireland. With 
Recipes for Cooking Them. By M. S. Lovell. (London: 
L. Reeve and Co., 1884.) 


WE have received the second edition of this interesting, 
useful, and in some respects most amusing book. The 
primary object of the author is to call attention to the 
qualities and merits of many kinds of shell-fish which are 
as nutritious as others which are generally known, but 
which are rarely met with in our markets, or are only 
used locally for food, while the proper modes of cooking 
them are scarcely known. Accordingly ail the known 
species of edible shell-fish on our coasts are here described 
in succession, with the various modes of cooking them. 
This alone would make the volume of great use at a time 
when we are going to the uttermost ends of the earth for 
the sources of our food-supply, and when public attention 
has been so powerfully drawn to our fisheries by the Ex- 
hibition of last year at Kensington. But when we add 
that the writer has collected from the most varying 
sources—írom an “old M.S.” to the Bridgewater Trea- 
tises, and from Athenzus to the latest book of travels 
that is having its httle day,—a mass of curious lore about 
shell-figh, their uses, and the mode of catching them in 
various parts of the globe, their medicinal properties, the 
popular superstitions about them, &c., it will be perceived 
that this is much more than a work on natural history 
plus a cookery-book. If the title were not too suggestive 
of dulness for such an amusing volume, one would feel 
inclined to say that “Encyclopædia of the Edible Mol- 
lusks" would be a suitable title. And when we examine 
the formidable list of works “referred to or consulted” 


“at the end, filling with mere titles thirteen pages, we 
cease to wonder at the out-of-the-way information con- 
tained in the volume. Of the nineteen sectfbns in which 
the subject is treated, that bn the Ostgade 1s, as might 
be expected, the longest, although that on the Ae/ictde, 
which is also comparatively long, appears to us the most 
amusing. We hear of many infallible corn solvents, corn- 
destroyers, and the like, but the. prescription of Master 
Ralph Blower, who wrote a éertain “Rich Storehouse dt 
Treasurie for the Diseased," possesses atleast the merit of 
originality, Here itis. “Rake black sope and snailes, of 
oa a like quantitie, stampe them togither, and make 
plaister thereof, and spread 1t upon a piece of fine linnen 
cloth, or else upon a piece of white leather, and lay it 
upon the corne, and it will take it cleane away within 
seven dayes space.” Master Blowée who, by the way, 
wrote “for the benefit of the poorer sorts of people that 
are not of abilitie to goe to the Physicians,” supplies the 
recipes for other cunning decoctions of snail, as do 
several other physicians who are quoted. Snail-water 
appears to have been considered a sovereign cure for 
consumption; but it may not be generally known that a 
large trade im sn@ls is carried on for Covent Garden 
Market ın the Lincolnshire Fens, They are sold at 64 

er quart, and it appears that id are still much used 
o» consumptive patients and weakly children. Of all the 
many uses of snails in various patts of the globe, the 
strangest perhaps is that discovered by the London 
adulterator. They are much employed, the author 
assures us, in the manufacture of cream, being bruised 
in milk and boiled, and a retired milkman pronounced it 
the most successful rmitation known! There are, we 
should say in conclusion, many beautifully coloured 
illustrations. 


Forestry in the Mining Districts of the Ural Mountains 
in Eastern Russia. Compiled by John Croumbie 
Brown, LL.D., &c. (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd; 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1884.) 


STILL another book on forestry by Dr. Brown, uniform 
in size and binding with those that have preceded ıt, We 
have before alluded to the readable character of Dr. 
Brown’s books, and the one before us is no exception to 
those on “ The Forests of England” and the “ French 
Forest Ordinance of 1669” ; indeed it is perhaps more 
popular in its style, which Dr. Brown is not entirely 
responsible for, as he states on his title-page that it 1s a 
compilation, and the free use of inverted commas shows 
it to be so to a great extent. Thoifgh the book may con- 
tam a very good descriplitia of the country under con- 
sideration and accounts of the several journeys made in 
Russia, we are bound to say that not more than half 
deals with forestry matters. Thus we have one chapter 
devoted to the journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 
including a description of the Nijn Novgerod Farr. 
Another chapter describes the “ Mishaps and Difficulties 
Experienced in Travelling”; another “ Metallurgy” ; 
and another * Depressed Condition of Mining, Smelting, 
and Manufacturing Establishments." The chapters that 
deal with forestry in someeform or another are on 
“Forest Exploitation in the Government of Ufa”; 
“ Abuses in Connection with the Exploitation of Forests ”; 
a short one on “ Forests,” &c. 

It may be stated that Dr. Brown’s several works on 
* Forestal Literature" were awarded a silver medal at 
the recent Forestry Exhibition in Edinburgh, a fact to 
which he draws attention at the commencement of the 
present volume. 


e 
Die fyrenaische Halbinsel. Von Dr. Moritz Willkomm, 
II. Abteilung: “Spanien.” (Leipzig : G. Freytag, 1884.) 


THIS forms one of a series of volumes on the coun- 
tnes of the world, and appears to be part of a Ger- 
man “ Universal-Bibliothek ” entitled “Das Wissen der 
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Gegenwart.” It is clearly printed, has numerous illustra- ° 


` tions, and the information, which is excellently arranged, 


15 brought down to the latest date and is very full The 
volume and the sérieseare of a kind more numerous and 
popular in Germany than in England. 








. ?LETTERS'TO.THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor doesnot hold himself responsible for opimionsexpressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can ke undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice ts tapen of anonymous communications. 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that i? ts impossibly otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications contalning interesting and novel facts.) 

. The Prime Meridian Conference _ 


Im Za Nature of November 22 (p. 399) appears what is repre- 
sented as information obtained at the meeting of t/fe Academy 
of Sciences at Paris on November 17. It is stated that the 
proposal made by Prof. Janssen at the Meridian Congness at 
Washington, relative to the application of the decimal system to 
the measurement of angles and time, obtained a majority of 24 
votes against 21, notwithstanding the '' opposition /72s-ufue "^ of 
the English and Americans. The vote to which reference is 
made was not on the merits of Prof. Janssen’s proposal, but 
merely whether the opinion of the President that the Congress 
was not competent to entertain it, should be upheld or not. The 
decision being in favour of consideiing it, the proposal was 
accepted unanimously. On turning to the Comptes Rendus of 
the Academy I find it simply stated that M. Janssen observed 
that his proposition had been accepted almost unanimously, and 
without a vote in opposition. 

La Nature further refers to the British delegates as having 
made the discussion on the prime meridian a question of 
* amour-propre,” and as having converted to the British cause 
most of the representatives present: This statement is no less 
inaccurate and misleading than the former. As M. Janssen 
himself remarked at Washington, England did not make the 
proposal to adopt the meridian of Greenwich, and though the 
British delegates differed from their French colleagues as to the 
considerations which should govern the choice of a prime 
meridian for longitude, there was not a word said by them to 
justify what is stated by Za Nate, and it is manifestly absurd 
to speak of the copversien of the representatives to the British 
cause, inasmuch as it is a perfectly well-known fact that almost 
every one of them came to Washington with instructions from 
their own Governments to vote for the Greenwich meridian. 
In justice to M, Janssen I wish to add thatthe Comptes Rendus 
makes no reference whatever to anything having been said by 
him on this subject. 

It is greatly to be regretted that 2 journal piofessing to be 
scientific should have given a colour to the discussions which 
took place at Washington that forcibly suggests a deliberate 
intention of exciting national jealousies and animosities. : 

RICHARD STRACHEY, 


December 5 Late Delegate at Washington 





. 

IT is to be regretted that the French delegates have declined 
to accept some of the 1esolutions of the Prime Mendian Con- 
ference, but it is to be hoped that their non-adherence is only 
temporary ; at the same time it must be admitted that their con- 
tention that Greenwich is not a scientific starting-pomt for a 
universal meridian has much to be said for it; the zero of 
longitude ought ceitainly to be defined somewhere on the 
equator, and if it were to be hereafter so defined at a point on 
the equator having the same meridian as the Greenwich instru- 
ment itis probable that all difficulty would'be removed. The 
French are known to attach importance to ideas, and doubtless 
do not al apparent supremacy which would be confened 


e 
on Greenwich if it were made the actual centre of departure. 
The pomt m question lies somewhere m the Atlantic Ocean, 
and is therefore on perfectly neutral territory. : 
One of the geat obstacles to the inhoduction of the Frenche 
metrical system into this countiy lies in the forbidding and 
inconvenient nomenclature attached to it. If the long com- 
pound names were translated into short English monosyllables, 
such as met, Aim, mim, &c., not only would then use be greatly 
advanced and facilitated, but the French nation would in time 
borrow back from us our nomenclature. Such words offend at 
first sight by their new and startling aspect, but this all wears 
off in an hour or two; they require however to be started by 
some one in authority. There isa strange and unreasonable 
prejudice in the present day against the introduction of new 
monosyllabic words without denvation, which happily for us did 
not prevail in the days of om early forefathers. 
It is desirable that at future meetings of the ‘Conference the 
uestion of astronomical nomenclature should be considered ; 
the practice of using the same names for sidereal and mean time 
is extremely inconvenient. I have suggested that the sidereal 
hour should be called a sed, or sider, and the second a cron, so 
that sidereal time would be indicated by the letters s, #7, and c. 
Some such change is greatly needed, and new names should also 
be assigned to minutes and seconds of arc. 


London, December 1 LATIMER CLARK 





The Electric Light for Lighthouses and Ships 


THE application of the electuc light to lighthouses and ships 
appears to meto be capable of considerable extension by a 
modification of the appaiatus used. In lighthouses the practice 
1s to have a fixed light in the lantern, with an apparatus either 
catoptric or dioptric, or a combination of both, for the purposes 
of bringing the rays of light from the arc mto a parallel pein 
and send®g them to the horizon. Sometimes, if not generally, 
this beam is cylindrical, and sweeps round at intervals of time as 
the combination of lenses and 1eflectors is rotated, 

In the case of ships the head-Jight is an ordinary ac light, and 
searchers in use on men-of-war are arc lights set in the focus of 
a parabolic reflector, and pointed straight at the object it is 
wished to light up. 

The arrangement that I would suggest as partly applicable to 
lighthouses and fully applicable to ships would. be to use a fixed 
arc-light and Jarge parabolic 1eflector in combination with aMarge, 
light, plane o1 suitably curved mirror to direct the beam of light, 
rendered parallel and cylindiical by the parabolic reflector, in 
any direction by means of this mirror only. 

o apply this principle to a lighthouse, this light movable 
mirror would be placed in the lantein at an angle of something 
less than 45? with the vertical ; the arc light and the fixed para- 
bolic reflector would be placed below, centrally, in the tower ; 
the light would then come fiom the parabolic reflector on the 


.plane mirror, and so be sent in the required direction. 


In using this mirror, where the hght has to sweep over an 
angular area of less than 360°, I would use a to-and-fro motion, so 
that if the time of each sweep fiom side to side was 30 seconds 
of time, then any vessel in the middle line would have the light 
at this interval, but at any angular distance from the centre line 
the duration of the flashes would differ until, at the extreme 
range, two would be seen almost together, with almost 60 
seconds interval between them and the next two, the sum of the 
time of two intervals always being the double of the fixed time 
for that light, and the difference between two intervals for all 
positions off the central line would enable the distance from 
the centre hne to be deteimined by a vessel within the 
range of the hght. An anangement similar to this would 
answer for masthead lights for ships, the arc light and para- 
bolic reflector being below deck, & light metal tube, termin- 
ating with a laÀtein to cairy the plane mirror, going from the 
deck up to the required height m front of the foremast ; the 
movement ın azimuth of this minor might be of the same kind 
as that mentioned fon the lighthouse, but a much quicker motion 
from side to side, through 180° in about five seconds, would then 
give this time for all points in a straight line ahead, but vary at 
the sides in the manner already mentioned. As the light plane 
murror has only to be moved, a clockwork arrangement would 
answer peifectly well for this purpose. In rough weather, when 
the vessel rolled, the hght would have a tendency to vary too 
much in the vertical dnection, but it would not be difficult to 
make the correction by a gravity counte:poise. ` 

For waiships such an arrangement, but on a mor®powerful 

e. 
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scale, would answer for a searcher, and the motions could be 
given by simple mechanical means or by means of electiomotois 

oiked from any point. Here the chief woiking parts of the 
e«ppaiatus would be fully protected, and this would be of the 
firt«mportance, and the rapidity with which the light could be 
directed to any pomt or rendered quite invisible would be a 
great 1mprovement on the piesent model, where all has to be 
exposed. E 

Foi foits iequiiing powerful searcheis, and it 1s easy to see 
that they might be of great use here, this arrangement is swt- 
able, particularly as the mark, being stationary, is more likely to 
be stuck than m a ship; but the replacing of the plane mirror 


would be easily effected, and other part of the apparatus of 


comse being quite protected, as 1n the case of ships. 

In the case of a foit in a channel that it was desired to pro- 
tect, the beam of light from a powerful fixed parabolic 1eflector 
could be so truly sent that ıt could be reflected fiom minors at 
a distance, as on the banks of the channel, so as to sweep across 
close above the level of the water and show the smallest object 
crossing’ the Illuminated line. 

It may be objected that in this second 1eflection there will be 
a loss of light, but that loss can be made veiy small, and there 
would be positive gain in using a large parabolic mirror in place 
of the necessarily small and imperfect ones ın use in a lantern 
of a lighthouse or the deck of a vessel. Such a parabolic 
minor could be made accuately im sections of very thin glass 
silvered at the back so as to retain its 1eflecting powers for an 
indefinite time ; in the case of a lighthouse it might be placed at 

-any point vertically below the lantern, even at the bottom if the 

tower had a well as large as the intended beam of hght. The 
luge mirror above may be also of thin glass silvered in a similar 
way and with such a slight curvature as might be required to 
enlaige the beam in any way, and more than one of these mirrors 
might be used if it was necessary to have a fixed light in one 
constant direction or for any other purpose. I am not swe if 
there would be any gn 1n the power to penetrate fog. In the 
case of a head-light, there would be certainly, from the collection 
of hght into a beam instead of the naked arc; but whether a 
light such as the very small point that forms the arc including 
the incandescent carbon ceases to affect the eye m fog sooner 
than the same intrmsic light seen as a surface must only be 
settled by experiment on a proper scale. 


Ealing, Decembe 5 A, AINSLIE COMMON 


Natural Science in Schools 


IN the interesting discussion which has 1ecently been canted 
on iD your pases on the teaching of natural science in schools, 
not much has been said about the text-books which are, or 
should be, 1ead. So long as the present system of teaching a 
single bianch of natal science continues, and until the method 
recommended by Piof. Armstrong is adopted, it is clear that 
great caie should be exercised in the choice of a good text-book 
on the particular subject selected. Even when it is found pos- 
sible tq teach science ın the form of physiography, or Natur- 
kunde, there will doubtless be many boys in the ieee schools 
who, having thus obtained a great amount of most valuable 
general knowledge and a wider view of the aims of science 
than is possible under the present system, will wish to carry 
on their studies ın a particular direction. Taking chemistiy, 
as the subject with which I am most familiar, and which at 
present 1s perhaps more widely taught than any other branch of 
science, it may be said that there should be no difficulty at all in 
selecting a suitable book. It ıs true that the number of text- 
book of chemistry is extremely large, and it ıs also tiue that 
theie are a few books, wiitten by men of wide knowledge and 
long expeiience in teaching, which aie well adapted to the 
purpose in view. But it is, unfoitunately, eneally true that 
there are many text-books which aie either untrustworthy or are 
badly ananged, or which contain little moie than a bare collec- 
tion of diy facts, and it is to be feared that some of these not 
unfiequéntly find their way into schools. Doubtless most 
teachers of chemistiy will agree with Piof. A1mstiong that the 
educational value of a course of instruction dealing merely with 
the methods of preparation and the prppeities of a dubiber of 
elements and compounds is extremely small, because the faculty 
of reasoning from observation ts not thereby developed. It will 
also, I think, be generally admitted that '*1t is of great import- 
ance that the meaning of the terms ‘equivalent,’ ‘atomic 
weight,’ é molecula weight,’ should be thoroughly grasped at 
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an early stage." But it would perhaps be better that students 
should remain in complete ignorance of the meafling of these 
terms than that they should obtein such erropeous and illogical 
notions of atoms and molecules as are eontained in some of the 
text-books. One of these books, which in 1880 had passed 
through no less than fifteen editions, and which appears there- 
fore to be largely read, and which is advertised as being recom- 
mended by the head-masters of werftin schools, contains the, 
following 1emaikable statements":— 

** Chemists assume that the elementary bodies are built up of 
infinitely small particles, which» they call atoms ; they further 
assume that these atoms, with few exceptions, are all of the 
same size. . . The exceptions are phosphorus aad arsenic, whose 
atoms are believed to be half the psual sire; and zinc, cad- 
mium, and mercury, whose atoms are double the size." (The 
italics are the author's.) To the uniniteted it might appear 


strange to argue about the relative sizes of infinitely small 
particles. ` 


Again :— AU molecules are of the same size; for tie law of" 


Ampère, which most chemists now accept, states that ‘all gates 
and vapouis*contain the same number of molecules within the 
same volume.’” 

Most of the errors contained in these statements are of couise 
due to a misapprehen@on of the meaning of Avogadro’s (Am- 
pére's) law. Itis not very easy to give an average student a 
clear conception of the fundamental generalisations and theories 
by means of which chemists have been able to determine the 
most probable 1elative atomic weights ofthe elements. To do 
this, it is first of all necessary to induce the student to think and 
reason for himself, and it seems to be much easier for most 
propie to repeat a thing from memory than to understand it. 

ut when the student’s memory has already been stocked with 
such illogical statements as those quoted above, the difficulty is 
very greatly enhanced. SYDNEY YOUNG 

University College, Bristol 





The Edible Bird’s-Nest 


THE natuie of the material from which the edible bird’s-nest 
is formed has been long the subject of controversy. It is very 
gatifying to find fiom Mr. Layard’s letter, published in last 
week's NATURE (p. 82), that a reconciliation of the vauous views 
is possible. Most writers support the theory that the substance 
is secreted in some way by the bird, though they differ as to the 
manner. Sir E. Horne, in a paper published in the P4z. 
Trans., 1817, suggests certain gastric glands as the active ones. 
Bernstein, foity years later, points tothe p ominence in the nest- 
building season of ceitain salivary binds which form cushions 
by the sides of the bird's tongue, and suggests that these secrete 
the material. On the other hand, there are advocates of the 
view that the nest is constiucted of cC€rtain vegetable matter 
found by the birds in the caves where the nests are built, and 
agglutinated by them by a buccal or salivary secretion. 

Though the kindness of Prof Michael Foster I have been 
enabled to make some observations on the chemical nature of 
the material of the fests used for soup at the recent Health 
Exhibition, and from my experiments I have come tg the con- 
clusion that this is a substance resembling very closely the mucin 
described by Eichwald, Obolensky, and other writeis, as formin 
the chief constituent of the mucous secretion of all animals an 
of the tissues of /Zetx pomatia, &c. It shows under the micio- 
scope scarcely any structure, but 1s laminated, shells splitting off 
easily 1n two directions. It contains here and there certain 
bodies iesembling the cells of squamous epithelium, It is ın- 
soluble in either cold or warm water, but swells up in either, 
forming a gelatinous-looking mass; in both hme-water and 
baryta-water 1t is slowly dissolved, and the reactions of the solu- 
tion differ very little fiom those descilbed by the writers named 
as those of mucin. It resembles this body also in its behaviour 
when heated with acids, alkalies, and the different digestive 
ferments. The solution 1n lime-water contained a httle debris, 
which pioved to consist largely of pieces of feathery, with a little 
adherent amorphous matter. With the exception of certain 
macroscopic particles among thi., I could not get any evidence 
of the presence of vegetable matter in the nest substance. 
Indeed all the experiments I have described point certainly to 
the absence of anything but a glandula: secretion. 

Jos. R. GREEN 

Physiological Laboratory, Cambiidge, December 1 
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* "The so-called South Plant of Egyptian Art 
Tux identMication of the original source of any conventional- 
ised artistic form ig always, I ¢hmk, worth notice. It will 
probably interest many readers of NATURE to draw their atten- 
tion to a short but instructive piece of work of this kind which 
Prof. Julius Lange has communicated to the Royal Academy of 
Copenhagen (Zu//., 1884, pp. 109-114). Iam indebted to Mr. 
Liden, one of our garden $taf$ at Kew, for a translation of the 
paper. from the original Danish. I have freely condensed the 
etails. 

There is a well-known Egyptian symboljwhich represents both 
Northern and Southern Egypt. The northern symbol is ad- 
mitted to represex the stem and head of the Papyrus. But the 
southern symbol has not hitherto been identified with any cer- 

- tainty. It has a lily-like form, and has been generally 1efened 
to the Lotus (VympAyea), an identification which Prof. Lange 
thinks quite inadmissible, as the conventionalised treatment of 
this plant in Egyptian art is quite different. 

M e twin-symbol combining 1n a kind of knot the north and 
soith plants is commonly found mscribed on the thiones of 
statues of Egyptian kings. In the later example$ the south 
plant has the form of a flower with three divisions of the perianth 
depicted (implying that it was either five- or six-parted), and a 
definite flower-stalk. In one case Prof. Inge met with an ex- 
ample where the flower was separated from its stalk by some 
transverse carved lines. 

Prof. Lange has, however, recently examined a dionte statue 
of King Chefren, which gives the symbol in a more piimitive 
form. He finds that the supposed flower passes imperceptibly 
into the stalk, and that the apparent perianth ents are 
really distinct parts which are tied together by indications of 
ligatures. Without then airiving at any definite conclusion, he 
is content to point out the resemblance of the south symbol 
in this form to the palm-capitals of the Ptolemaic penod. In 
these the leaves of the date are disposed round the body of the 
capital, and the junction of this with the column is indicated by 
transverse bands, the conventional representations of the lga- 
tures which would hold the leaves together and in their places. 
As the date, according to Alphonse de Candolle (** L'Origine des 
Plantes cultivées," p. 240) has existed from prehistoric times in 
the dry and hot zone from Senegal to the basin of the Indus, 
between lat. 15? and 30°, a more characteristic plant as the 
symbol of Southern Egypt can hardly have been pitched upon. . 

W. T. TuisELTON DYER 





-Earthworms 


I sx, in your issue of October 9 (vol xxx. p. 570), an inter- 
esting communication entitled ‘‘A Gigantic Earthworm,” in 
which the writer refers togworms of large size being fairly com- 
mon in parts of Cape Colony. I may mention that hee in 
Ceylon it is not an mfréquent sight 4o see two or thiee of these 
big worms in the same day, after showers, though I would 
not pronounce them to be exactly common. I have seen some 
fully four feet 1n length, and about the thickness of one’s little 
finger. They are of a pale slaty-blush colour, and appear, on 
close examination, to have faint prismatic coloms over parts of 
the body, These worms are seemingly not confined to paiticu- 
lar souls or altitudes, as I have met with them at elevations of 
from 2000 to 4000 feet above the sea, Owing to their seemi 
inertness of body, the Jo/-worms—as I have frequently ees 
them called—soon fall an easy prey to swarms of small red and 
black ants, that attack the victim as 1t lies on the ground. 

Passing from large to smell, I may mention a curious earth- 
worm that I found to be very common in North Borneo. The 
chief pecalianty about this worm is the size of its “ cast,” this 
being about four inches high by one inch and a half across the 
top, which is made cup-shaped or with a marked depression, 
for the purpose, I believe, of catching water. The stem—if I 
may apply the word—of the *' cast" 1s about an inch in diame- 
ter, strongly built of rows of earthy matter laid circumferentially, 
widening towards the top into a lip that forms the side of the 
cup. Somejmes a leaf may have fallen on the '' cast" in the 
course of erection, and this is at once built over, so that part of 
the “cast” may be seen above and pait below. The worm 
itself is very small, and haid to secure. I have found the onl 
method of catchmg them was to suddenly break off a eh 
“cast,” when one could get a glance of the worm as it rapidly 
withdrew ito the ground. It is of a fleshy red colour, and 
about > of the stem of a crow-quill pen, but I do 
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not know how long, as I never succeeded ın extracting a Whole 
worm from its bunow. The “casts” are very numerous, and 
weigh, I should think, quite an ounce each, and are to be met 
wih both in the forest—as well as m gardens—and cultivatedæ 
land. I also found them close to the banks of ivers that ere 
sufficiently near the sea to be considerably impregnated with 
salt, so that I conclude from this that salt water is not destruc- 
tive, at least to this species. FREDERICK LEWIS 
Bogawantalawa, Ceylon, November 5 





Injuries caused by Lightning in Africa 


IT is a remarkable fact that ın all the publications relating to 
Afiica we so seldom come across accounts of injuries caused by 
lightning. Some tiavellers—those of the German Loango 
Expedition of 1873-76 for example—even distinctly 1eport that, 
notwithstanding the extreme fiequency of lightning in Africa, 
cases of damage inflicted by it are almost eard of, During 
my own stay on the Congo, though I was eagerly on the look- 
out for instances of this kind, I did not succeed in authenticating 
a single case of injury due to the electric fluid. There was 
indeed a vague 1umour among the natives of a man in some 
village having been struck dead and a ''tshimbek ” bunt down 
by lightning, but I could find no eye-witnesses of the fact ; and 
all the time I was in Africa I never saw a tree or other object 
which showed any signs of having been struck by lightning. 
The only case of which I obtained any authentic report nas that 
the coal-magazine of the French factory at Banana was burnt. 
down in consequence of a lightning-stroke ın March 1882. I 
have been recently informed, however, that just a year after the 
destruction of the French coal-magazine, the large gin-store of 
the Dutch factory at Banana was similaily destroyed, a flash of 
hghtning having kindled a great fire there which lasted four 
days. Asa result of these two accidents following so close on 
one another in the same locality, lightning-conductois are now 
being set up at Banana, and the International Association of the 
Congo has had conductors fixed on all the magazines at Vivi. 

Tend in Dr. Pogge’s journals, which I am now prep for 
publication, an instance, witnessed by that traveller himself, of 
a man being killed by lightning. As far as my own researches 
go, I find scarcely any literature concernmg the use of hghtning- 
10ds or the fiequency of accidents from lightning in the tropics ; 
and if any of your ieadeis would communicate to the columns 
of NATURE any information relating to this subject which they 
may have gained by a residence in those regions, they would 
render a gieat seivice to meteorological science. 

Hambug, November 29 ^ Von DANCKELMAN 





The Northernmost Extremity of Europe 


Your correspondent, Mr. Mattieu Williams, says, on p. 547 
that Ton: beg ‘‘is admitted. by all as a hugh authority” on Nor 
way. May I be permitted to ask who these “aH” nre? I 
knew this gentleman very well, and he never claumed the least 
geographical authonty for a faulty and crude ‘Guide for 
Tourists,” which ıs all that his work ıs. I beg to refer your 
correspondent to the preface, where the author himself says 
that, ior reasons explained, it has many faults. To set Tonsbeig 
up as a geographical authonty would indeed be an insult to Nor- 
wegian geographers. ‘Your correspondent further says that he 
saw with his own eyes, ten years ago, that Knivshjeodden jutted 
further north than the North Cape. Had I happened to meet 
hum before he started on his excursion, I, then but a school- 
boy, could have informed him of this staitling fact. What I 
said was, that we had assumed it, but it had only been 
proved by measurements this summei. That was all As 
regards the Ae gA£ of the promontories on the coast of Arctic 
Norway, L am soiry to have to repeat my contradiction that 
there 1s no sigle one which 1s higher than the North Cape.. 
Your correspondent again quotes Tonsberg. If quotin i 
“high authority " at all, the statement should be correct. rour 
readers are informed that this guide-book says that „Sværholt-- 
klubben ‘‘is twenty-four Norwegian (why Nor:4? if Norwegian: 
it should be (Vor ske) feet higher than the North Cape." Tons- 
beg says nothing of the kind. What he say- is amply that 1t 
is s£wards of (/urrvedY 1000 feet, and from this vague guess 
d correspondent evolves a fresh discovery and figures. Had 

€ taken the tiouble to consult the poorest of our geographies, 

he would have leaned that the North Cape is inaispufaébly the 
highest headland in Finmarken. 

there area dozen others ıs merely an imaginative one? 
. 


His concluding statement that - 
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As a foreigner, I cannot refram from remarking that it seems 
gliange to me that, because a man has paid a few weeks’ visit to 
Norway, and even “halted in fiont of the North Cape for half an 

“hour,” he can claim to have become an authority on all scientific 
and“other matters connected with that country among a nation 
which can boast of such distinguished explorers and savants as 
the lish. A NORWEGIAN 

The Scandinavian Club 





Our Future Clocks and Watches 


IN connection with the indication of universal time by our 
futuie timepieces, I ventme to suggest that the hours should be 
contained in one circle; but, instead of being numbered con- 
secutively from I to 24, they might be a ed in Roman 
numerals, as at present, and if figured alternately would be 
almost, if not quite, as distinct as on the faces of our present 
style of clocks. Thus, the hours 2, 4, 6, &c., would be shown 
in hme but the intermediate or odd hours, as 11, 13, 15, &c., 
would be more advantageously distinguished by an airow-head 
or circular dot. 

As regaids the striking of the hous by our public and 
private clocks, they might stiike up to twelve, as at present; 
the suggestion of your conespondent ‘‘R. B." (NATURE, vol. 
xxxi. p. 80), that they should not stnke any number above six, 
appears to me as objectionable as if they struck up to twenty- 
four ; but to distinguish between the afternoon and morning 
hous, the hours from thirteen to twenty-four might be distin- 
guished by being pieceded by two strokes in rapid succession 
` ether upon the bell which strikes the hours, or, prefeiably, 
upon a bell of a different tone. B. J. HOPKINS 

Leyton, Essex 





Singular Optical Phenomenon e 


ON the night of November 28, at about six in the evening, I 
went to the window to look at the moon, and saw, as ıt were, 
a second moon behind the other. The effect was so like what 
one sometimes experiences from suddenly going out of a veiy 
light room, or other causes, that at the time I fancied it was 
only a defect in my sight. On going into my son’s room an 
hour afterwards he said: ** If something is not gone wiong with 
my eyes, there are two moons out to night.” On this I went 
out again, but saw only the one moon as usual. Later in the 
evening a young girl who had been meeting a fiiend at the 
Montreux tiain, said her friend had said the moon looked quer 
all the while she was in the tram. The night previous a pretty 
severe shock of earthquake occuned in Geneva and Lausanne, 
and a few hows after we had observed the moon on the 28th, a 
very violent gale and snowstorm took place, and lasted for about 
six or eight hours. Iam not scientific enough to know whether 
the ‘‘rosy glow,” reported on November 28 by Mr. Leslie of 
Southampton, can have any connection with this, or whether 
my letter will interest your readers. 7 X. 

Vevey, Canton de Vaud, December 6 





'The Aurora Borealis 


WiTH the view of making the Norwegian catalogue of the 
aurora borealis, at which I am now working, as complete as 
possible, I take the liberty of asking meteorological societies 
which aie in possession of journals supplied by those who have 
navigated Norwegian waters, to be good enough to place within 
my reach a copy of the observations which these journals contain 
respecting the amora borealis seen near the coasts of Norway or 
in thew neighbourhood. I should also be equally giateful for all 
information with regard to other unpublished observations of 
auroras of Norway, which may perhaps be found én the archives 
of meteorological institutes. SorHus TROMHOLT 

The Meteorological Institute of Christiania, November 19 
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THE UNITED STATES FISH COMMISSION 


i the year 1871 the Congress of the United States had 

its attention directed to the alarming deciease in the 

abundance of its east coast food fishes, and appointed 

a Commission to investigate the matter, with the idea of 

preventing the decrease. Prof. Spencer F. Baird, then 

Assistan? Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, was 
* 








. . 
appointed at the head of this Commission, and in the 
early summer of 1871, with a small but efficfent corps of 
naturalists, he established *himself upon the southern 
coast of New England at a place* called Wood's Holl. 
Among the most noted of the members of that party 
were A. E. Verrill, S. J. Smith, and Sanderson Smith, all 
of whom have remained with fhe Commission every 
summer since its foundation. The first work of the 
Commission was to investigate the fauna, which then was 
comparatively unknown to science. In this way the food- 
supply of the food fishes and the food fishes near shore 
were carefully studied. During this one summer the fauna 
of this region was so carefully ,studied specifically that 
few new species have since been discovered. The main 
results were set forth in a very extensive report upon the 
invertebrate animals of Vineyard Sound by Profs. Verrill 
and Smith, and published in the first Fish Commission, 
Report. In the summer of 1872 Eastport, Maine, yas 
chosen as the station, and here the same systematic stud 
was carned on with the addition of some dredging wo 
done 1n shallow water with small boats. 'The summer of 
1873 was spent aè Portland, Maine; 1874 at Noank, 
Conn. ; 1875 at Wood's Holl again ; and 1876 being Cen- 
tennial year, there was no summer station, but the energies 
of the Commission were exerted upon the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia. In 1877 a part of the year 
was spent at Halifax, Nova Scotia, arranging a fisheries 
treaty, and the remainder at Salem, Mass. The head- 
uarters for the summer of 1878 were at Gloucester, Mass. 
p to this time, and, in fact, until 1880, the Fish Com- 
mission had carried on all its off-shore work in steamers 
laced at its disposal through the courtesy of the Coast 
Survey and Navy Department, but had owned no boat 
of its own with the exception of small sailing-boats anda 
steam-launch in which the shore work could be done. 


‘Thus under a decided disadvantage, ıt would hardly be 


expected that a great amount of work could be carefull 
done ; but, notwithstanding this, a large part of the G 
of Maine was very carefully explored, under the direction 
of the Fish Commission. During the years 1878 and 
1879 the fishermen of Gloucester very matenally aided 
the Commission in its work of investigating the cns of 
the shallower water of New England by preserving such 
specimens of animals as they happened to meet on their 
fishing trips. Scores of animals new to the American waters 
were taken from the fishing-banks by these fishermen, and 
the importance of their work should not be under- 
estimated. z . 

As yet the Fish Commission had done little practical 
work’ in its marine departments. It was for practical 
work that the Commission was established, and all its 
scientific work had some practical object in view. In the 
winter of 1878 and 1879 the Commission began important 
experiments upon the hatching of deep-water efish, but 
more especially cod. When America was first distovered 
cod were found on all its shores in great abundance, an 
from this abundance the headland of Cape Cod received 
its name. As white men became more numerous on the 
shore and cities began to grow, the fish began gradually 
to decrease ın number and be driven off into deep water 
because of the impure condition of the water. Now, in 
places where fifty years ago cod could be caught from an 
point of rocks, it is a rare thing indeed to catch this fis 
within several miles of shore. en, who not many years 
ago could anchor a boat within a few rods of shore and 
catch fish in large quantities, are now obliged to visit the 
more remote Jedges several miles from shore, and be satis- 
fied with a light catch. Even in the deep water they are 
becoming scarcer. It was with the hopes of finding some 
remedy for this decrease that in 1878 and 1879 Prof. Baird 

experiments upon artificially hatching these fish. 
Milhons of eggs are laid where few come to maturity, the 
larger part being destroyed before they are hatched from 
the egg. Thus, if the eggs could be hatched and the 
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young placed in the water only when they are old enough 
to partially take care of themselves, the proportion that 
would arrive at magurity would be vastly increased By 
constant work at hatchihg these fish ıt was thought that 
much practical good might result. Many difficulties stood 
in the way, the most important being that the eggs floated 
and clogged the overflow screen. er much experiment- 
ing this was overcome. It was found, however, that the 
place chosen, Gloucester, was by no means fitted for the 
work because of impure water end extreme cold ; but the 
object of the present work was merely experimental, and 
it mattered httleewhether the fish which were hatched 
lived after being placed in,the water. Several millions of 
young cod were thus successfully hatched and placed in 
the waters of Gloucester Harbour, but, because of the 
impurity of these waters, it was hardly expected that the 
fash would be heard of again. But early in the spring 
of 1882 rÉports began to be circulated that young cod- 
fish of the deep-sea species (Gadus morrhua) were abun- 
dant in Gloucester Harbour. Subsequent mvestigation 
proved this report to be true. Since the cod first left our 
coast they have not been found in the Massachusetts 
harbours in any abundance, but at this time, even in the 
impure docks of Gloucester Harbour, it was not infrequent 
for boys fishing for perch and flounders to catch young 
cod. Several generations were distinguishable, and as 
there 1s but one other place where a similar abundance 1s 
reported, there is every reason to believe that they are 
Fish Commission cod, and that the other school is but an 
offshoot of the original group which was placed in 
Gloucester Harbour. It 1s, of course, expected that they 
will migrate, in time, to purer, cooler waters outside. 
There are fishermen now who are making good catches 
of these cod in the harbour itself—a thing unprecedented 
in late years. Thus the experiments, though primarily 
successful, have met with an additional success which was 
not in the least expected. Gloucester not being naturally 
suited for hatching cod, the Commission has begun the 
building of extensive hatching-houses at Wood’s Holl, 
where in a few years artificial hatching of deep-sea fish 
will be carried on extensively. While at Gloucester the 
members of the Commission made extensive inquiries 
into the statistics of American fisheries, and complete 
reports upon the results have been published in the Fish 
Commission publications. 

The summer of 1879 was spent at another large fishing 
port, Provincetown, Mas$., where additional studies of the 
fishing apparatus were®carried on, In 1880 the Commis- 
sion was at Newport, Rhode Island ; 1881, 1882, 1883, 
and 1884 were spent at Wood’s Holl, Mass., which has 
been chosen as the permanent summer station of the 
Commission, because of the many natural advantages 
offered by the location. At present extensive buildings 
are in progress at this station. A large hotel for the use 
of the Fish Commission employés is already built, and 
was for the first time occupied during the past summer. 
On one side of this hotel the new laboratory and hatching- 
station 1s being built. It will be a very large affair, the 
lower story bemg intended, for use as a hatching-room, 
the upper for a laboratory in which the scientific work 
will be done. In the cellar there are some large stone- 
walled tanks which will have direct connection with the 
outside water. A steam pumping-station will supply 
water to the aquaria and hatching-tanks, In front of these 
buildings 1s a large breakwater wall which will serve the 
purpose of a wharf for the larger vessels, and will also 
form a harbour for the smaller boats. It 1s expected that 
actual operatfons in fish-hatching at this station will begin 
in the spring of 1886, and that after that time each year 
millions of young fish will be sent out from the station to 
all parts of the New England coast and placed in the 
water to take care of themselves. It is hoped by these 
means to at least make an appreciable difference in the 
number of cod after years of work, and in part make up 
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employés of the Fish Commission will be allowed to work, 
but in the future a limited number of general students 
will be admitted to a table in the laboratory. By specjal 
arrangement with several of the leading American col- 
leges, two students from each will be allowed to work 
each year in the new laboratory. This will be a chance 
that will be eagerly sought after because of the great ad- 
vantages for study offered at the station. Under these 
improved advantages, it is expected that much better work 
will be done in the future than has been done in the past, 
when all the work had to be carried on in an old shed-like 
building poorly fitted for the work. 

In 1880 an appropriation was obtained from Congress 
for the purpose of building a steamer, which was to serve 
as a floating shad-hatching station to work 1n the Chesa- 
peake. This was the first large steamer owned by the 
Commission, and was named the FzsA-/7aw£. Although 
intended for shad-hatching, at the end of each shad- 
hatching season she proceeded to the summer station to 
engage in dredging. On account of her shallow build she 
was not fitted for dredging, and the Fish Commission was 
greatly inconvenienced while she was used for this pur- 
pose. The remarkable results obtained by this steamer 
on the Gulf Stream slopes have long since become known 
to the scientific world. Several hundred species were 
found which were new to American waters, 

It was not long before the Fish Comnussion became 
convinced of the necessity of having a new steamer in 
which they could goto sea at any time, and one which 
was perfectly adapted for deep-sea dredging. Accord- 
ingly, in %883, the Albatross, a i1000-ton iron steamer, 
234 feet long and drawing 12 feet of water, was launched 
and immediately began work. That she is very nearly 
perfect in all respects, both in build and outfit, has been 
proved by her two years of nearly steady work. She is 
without doubt the most perfect dredging-steamer ever 
owned by any Government, and she is achieving the most 
remarkable results. 

In the spring of 1879 a new fish, the tile-fish (Lopho- 
latilus pan was found in abundance in the 
deep water south of New England, which promised to 
become an addition to our east coast food-supply. It was 
abundant and had a fine flavour. In the early spring of 
1882 it was found dead in immense numbers on the 
surface just above the places where it was found in such 
abundance. In the official report it is estimated that there 
were at least 71,936,000 dead fish, of an average leo 
of ten pounds each, in an area of 5620 square statute miles, 
This estimate was arrived at by taking the largest trust- 
worthy report of the numbers of dead fish given by the 
numerous captains and dividing it by 400, thus allowing 
that there was only one fish where 400 were reported to 
be. This wholesale destruction attracted much attention 
at the time, and the Fish Commission has since made a 
careful study of the subject, and although many trials 
have been made, not a single tile-fish has ever been taken. 
A few other species of animals have also by ek 
from the same bank, and it is the theory that a cold wave 
of water from the mlying shallower region was driven 
across the warm bank inhabited by these fish by the 
strong northerly winds which prevailed at the time. The 
tile-fish being'naturally a delicate fish, was killed by this 
sudden change of temperature, while less delicate animals 
survived. Whether they are entirely extinct or not cannot 
be told. Certain it is that, although many expaditions 


have been sent out and days spent in search of this fish, ' 
nota single Ton has been taken since that great . 


mass of dead fish were found covermg an immense area 
off the American shoré. It is by far the most interesting 
problem as yet studied by the Fish Commission. An in- 
teresting history of this fish is given by Captain Collins 
in the Annual Report of the U.S. Commussioner of Fish 
and Fishenes for 1882, pp. 237-292, with a figure of the 





fish and a map showing the a of the banks and the 


* area covered by the dead fis 
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In addition to this branch of the Fish Commussion’s 
work, it has been doing a very important service to the 
country by hatching shad and salmon, and partially re- 
stocking rivers with these fish, By introducing the German 
sarp to Amenca a work of great economic importance 
was achieved, and the large number of carp-ponds in 
America shows the popularity of this new fish. In con- 
nection with State Fish Commissions much work is being 
done, which is of great importance. In every State of 
the Union there is now a more or less important State 
Fish Commission, and nearly all have been started since 
the National Commission, which may be considered to be 
the father of them all. For several years naturalists of 
the Fish Commission have been studying the oyster pro- 
blem, with the hope of in some way protecting them 
from their natural enemies and preventing their decrease. 
Under the direction of Mr. J. A. Ryder important experi- 
ments upon artificial oyster-farming have attained a 
marked degree of success, and within a comparatively 
few yearsit may be expected that oyster-culture in America 
will be revolutionised. There are at present experiments 
in progress upon the transplantation of certam desirable 
shell-fish from the east coast to the west coast of America. 
Owing to the extreme difference in character between the 
water of the two coasts, it is doubtful 1f these experiments 
will succeed. 

For the purpose of studying the economic problems it 
is necessary that men be sent to different parts of the 
American coast, and these men are always instructed to 
study the fauna and make collections. These tollections 
are all, after careful study by the Fish Commission 
naturalsts, turned over to the United States National 
Museum, and in this way her zoological collections are 
vastly increased. The satlerucns made by the Fish Com- 
mission steamers are of vast scientific importance, and 
they greatly add to the interest and value of the zoological 
branch of the National Museum collection. It 1s also 
the plan of the Fish Commission to distribute sets of 
duplicates from, their collections to the different Museums 
of the country. Nearly 200 such sets have already been 
distributed, and special sets are made up for exchange 
with foreign Museums, It has been the policy of the 
Commission to carefully study American fisheries and the 
apparatus 1n use both in this country and abroad, and by 
this means find out the most improved apparatus and 
have it adopted in America. It was with this object in 
view that complete sets of American apparatus were sent 
to the Exhibitions held at Berlin and London and that 
experts were sent to study the foreign exhibits. Already 
the effects of these studies are being felt 1n America, and 
American fishermen, having learned in the past to respect 
the Commission's advice, are beginning to adopt needed 
reforms in vessels and outfit It is hoped that the 
American exhibits had some similar effect upon the 
fishenes of other nations. 

The Fish Commission's work 1n its original conception 
was really the solution of practical economic problems, 
and it bas in the main adhered to this idea. Hence its 
scientific work has been mainly upon animals which are 
in some way connected with such problems, the work in 
very deep-sea dredging being an exceptioffal but natural 
deviation from tbe rather uninteresting study of the shal- 
low fishing-grounds to the rich field of deep-sea research. 
As this work can be carried on 1n addition to and without 
interfering with the regular work of the Commission, there 
is no chance for complaint. To the scientific world it is 
very important that this 1s the case. Dealing with the 
problems that it has, the natural history work of the 
Fish Commission has, of necessity, been mainly of a 
systematic character, dealing with species and their dis- 
tribution more than with problems of anatomy, embryo- 
logy, #nd histology. But there has been also much 
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embryological work, that of Mr. Ryder upon certain 
economic fish and the oyster being of most importance. 
In addition to this natural history wgrk, there has been 
the gathering together of complete collections of all ap- 
aratus used in connection with the fisheries, which have 
en placed in the National Museum. At some future 
time they will possess an 1mgneyse scientific value. 

The scientific and impektant practical results of the 
Commission's work are mainly set forth 1n the publications 
of the Fish Commission wr the National Museum, but 
some of the monographs, and also synopses of species, 
which require better plates than the Government publica- 
tions ordinarily contain, or need to be published in haste, 
are printed m some other publications. The Commission 

ublishes an Annual Bulletin anè an Annual Report. 
The former is printed in parts, a few pages at a time, and 
sent to scientific men as soon as published, and afterwards 
gathered into volumes. Four have been printed yp to 
date, and they contain miscellaneous articles, many of 
considerable scientific importance. The Report is pub- 
lished annually, and contains the larger reports upon 
different questions and general monographs of groups of 
animals, There aie nine volumes already published, and 
they cover the years of the Commission's work up to 1881. 
Many of the reports contain articles of great importance 
to the scientific world. RALPH S. TARR 








THE INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS AND 
SHIPBUILDERS IN SCOTLAND 


A GREAT amount of valuable scientific work, of a 

special character, 1s done by the various engineer- 
ing institutions of the country ; and much of the progress 
latterly made 1n the practical applications of science to 
mechanical operations, and also in the advancement of 
those sciences which bear most directly upon engineering 
work, 1s largely due to the growth of these institutions. The 
pnrncipal one—that of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
—1may be regarded as the parent institution, not only by 
reason of its age, but also because of its high standing 
and the quality of its work. The Institution of Civil 
Engineers has contributed, in a very important degree, 
towards transforming engineering from the position of a 
“base mechanical” calling into one which ranks high 
among learned and scientific professions. 

The great success and usefulness of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers has gradually ledtoitswork becoming more 
and more differentiated, and to certain special branches 


of it being taken up by other institutions that have been - 


formed for the purpose. We thus find the Institutions 
of Mechanical Engineers, Telegraph Engineers, Naval 
Architects (in which marine engineers are included), the 
Iron and Steel Institute, and others. All of these institu- 
tions are in a prosperous condition, and ,enxol a large 
number of new members every year. They BMave been 
most successful, without exception, both professionally 
and scientifically. While, on the one hand, they have 
benefited their members by collecting papers and pro- 
viding opportunities of discyssion upon points of vital 
interest to them in the puréuit of their various callings, 
they have also, on the other hand, carried scientific in- 
vestigation forward in directions which would otherwise 
have been much neglected. The field of science—and 
particularly the inductive side of it—has been greatly 
extended by the able and thorough—though often unob- 
trusive—work which has been done by the engineering 
institutions. 

It is not in the metropolis alone, however, that such 
institutions are now to be found. They supply too uni- 
versal a want to admit of being centred in any one part 
of the country. We have just received from Glasgow 
the twenty-seventh annual volume of the Zransactions 
of a well-known and excellent institution which exists in 
that city, viz. that of the Engineers and Ez pu in 
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Scotland. This Institution is not restricted to the marine 
or any other special branch of engineering, but includes 
among its members civil and meghanical engineers of all 
classes, metallurgists? magine engineers, and shipbuilders. 
Its published volumes of Transactions usually contain 
papers of a varied and instructive character, and very 
valuable communications from some of the most eminent 
Clyde engineers are to be ng in them. The import- 
ance of this Institution may be judged of by the fact 
that the number of its members, associates, and graduates 
amounts to 581. * 

The volume of Zyansactions just issued contains papers 
and discussions upon the properties of the compound 
engine, the stabilitv of ships, screw piles, the testing of 
turbines, cable tramways, and other subjects. There is 
also a Presidential Address, delivered by the President, 
Mr. James Reid, of the Springburn Locomotive Works. 

. Reid seviews briefly many of the latest engineering 
achiefements that have been recorded, or that are being 
attempted. He refers to railway operations in this'country 


. and abroad, tramways, steam-shipping, docks, harbours, 


canals, bridges, hydraulic and electrical machinery, gas, 
and smoke combustion. Where the ranfe of* subjects is 
so varied and extensive, the briefest references are usually 
of course all that are possible. 

Mr. Reid points out, with regard to railway traffic, the bene» 
ficial results of lower fares and other increased facilities in 
not only wonderfully augmenting the volume of third- 
class traffic, but also in adding, upon the whole, to the re- 
ceipts of the railway companies. “ As the downward move- 
ment of classes 1s still continuing, the outcome will most 
likely be a general reduction of the number of classes to 
two—nominally first and third, but practically first and 
second." The railway companies in this country yet have 
a most useful work to do in circulating food-supplies 
The Fish League have had refrigerator cars constructed, 
which are working between the Scotch ports and London; 
and this small commencement is capable of a very large 
and urgently-needed development. A new departure in 
locomotive practice has been taken by M. Anatole Mallet 
in France, and by Mr. F. W. Webb in England, by com- 
pounding the engines. The results thus obtained are stated 
to be very satisfactory, although the maximum economy 
that 1s practically possible can of course only be obtained 
by steam-jacketing the cylinder, or by the use of super- 
heated steam. 

The advances that have recently been made ın steam- 
shipping are referred to, The fastest voyage made by any 
steamer prior to October 23, 1883, Was that of the 4/aska, 
in which she ran 2784 miles, between Queenstown and 
New York, in 6 days, 21 hours, and 40 minutes. Mr. Reid 
says that this is equivalent to a mean speed of 17 miles 
per hour ; but he speaks of miles 1n conmection with these 
figures as though he were dealing with ordinary statute 
miles. The figures given really relate, however, to knots, 
or nautical miles, so that the speed of the 4/aska upon the 
voyage in question was at the rate of over 194 miles per 
hour. Mr. Reid also says that at an average speed of 
19} miles per hour the Atlantic might be traversed 1n six 
days. The average speed requisite for crossmg the 
Atlantic in six aye is about 194 knots, or 22$ miles, per 
hour, a speed which nearly amounts to that of many 
ordinary railway trains. 

The performance of the Alaska, which Mr. Reid refers 
to, has béen much exceeded during the present year by 
two Atlantic liners, the Oregon and the America. The 
Oregon has crossed the Atlantic in less than 6 days, ro 
hours, thus bgating the 4/aska by nearly half a day. The 
Umbria and Etruria, the new vessels of the Cunard 
Company, are expected to beat the Oregon by about as 
much as the latter beat the Alaska. The Umbria is said 
to have attamed, upon the measured mile, a mean speed 
of 20} knots, or nearly 24 miles per hour. It is possible 
that she may succeed in crossing the Atlantic in six days. 


4 
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* Passing from the wonderful strides thus making im 
steam-shipping, the President calls attention 'to the chief 
of the large canal schemes which are now before the 
world, such as the Panama Canal—which the indomitable 
energy of M. de Lesseps appears likely to bring to suc, 
cessful completion—an independent canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez, and the Manchester Ship Canal. It is 
surprising, however, that, while referring to these various 
means for facilitating transit across the ocean, and also 
to the Channel Tunnel, Mr. Reid omits to notice the ship- 
railway scheme of the American engineer, Capt. J. B. 
Eads, C.E., which has now been for some time before the 
engineering world, and has received the approval of some 
of the most eminent authorities. 

The principal papers contained in the volume of 
Transactions under notice are those upon the compound 
engine viewed in its economical aspect, by Mr. R. L. 
Weighton ; upon the stability of ships at launching, by 
Mr. J. H. Biles ; and on approximation to curves of sta- 
bihty from data for known ships, by Messrs. F. P. Purvis 
and B. Kindermann. Mr. Weighton's paper gives a clear 
and able explanation of some of those properhes of the 
compound engine which affect its economical working ; 
and while there is nothing novel or recondite in it, and it 
1s somewhat amateurish 1n style, it is of value in keeping 
before the minds of engineers points of fundamental 
importance which it is well for them to think pre- 
cisely and frequently about; and it did good service 
in causing one of the longest and most interesting 
discussions which took sy during last year’s meet- 
ings. We dissent entirely from an opinion ressed 
by one of the speakers, that “papers brought before an 
Institution of this kind should either expound some new 
theory, contain some novelty, or bring before them some 
important addition to the mechanical details of any 
machine.” An exclusive striving after mere originality is 
not an unmixed good ; besides which, one of the greatest 
advantages of such institutions as that of the Engineers 
and Shipbuilders in Scotland is that the members become 
familiarised by papers and discussions which are even of 
a commonplace type with what is already known and 
thought by the most capable men upon subjects that all 
engineers require to thoroughly master. It is not novel 
points nor original conceptions only which are of value to 
the rank and file of members; a still more potent cause 
of good is to be found in the educating and informing 
influence which is exerted by well-established scientific 
ideas and recorded experience being frequently discussed, 
and by the constant and ready reference to fundamental 
and accepted principles which this involves. 

The paper on the stability of ships at launching 
is accompanied by curves for vanous types of steamer 
at launching-draught, and advocates constructing such 
curves, as a rule, before launching ships. It is well worth 
reading, as it, and the discussion upon it, show how diverse 
and inconsistent though, on the whole, vague are the views 
held by many shipbuilders, both upon the necessity for 
ascertaining the precise degree of stability possessed by a 
ship, and also as to the sufficiency of a given amount of sta- 
bility for purposes of safety. The author is somewhat am- 
biguous and inaccurate in his definitions of such terms as 
“ stability,” “ stiffness,” &c., and inconsistent and loose 
in his use of them: but this appears to be a common fault 
with technical writers upon naval architecture, as was 
pointed out by Prof. Osborne Reynolds at the British 
Association meetings of last year. For instance it is 
stated in the paper under consideration that “the lind of 
stability which is required at launching is stiffness," and 
* the question of stability at launching appears therefore 
to reduce itself to one of stiffness,"—stiffness being re- 
presented by the metacentric height, which measures the 
force required to incline a given vessel through small 
angles from a position of rest in still water. Yet the 
author goes on to say that “our only safe guide is the 
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complete investigation of the stabihty of a ship at anglds 
considerably beyond those to which the metacentric height 
is a fair measure of the stiffness.” He also speaks of the 
“stability of a ship up to 60° of melmation.” This isa 
gtrange although common misuse of the term “ stability.” 
Stability only exists at a position of stable equilibrium, 
and what 1s really meant by the above-quoted sentence is 
not stability at forge angles of inclination, but nghiing 
Jorce. 

The other paper upon stability, which describes a 
method of approximation to curves of stability from data 
for known ships, is interesting in showing how some of 
the elements of stability vary m a ship with the ratios of 
draught of water to depth, and depth to breadth ; but we 
cannot regard it as likely to be of much value in prac- 
tice. The approximations obtained by applying the 
method are only reliable when the form of the vessel for 
which the curve of stability is required, and that of the 
one which is being used for estimating it from, are so 
related to each other that any section of the one may be 
obtained by projection from the corresponding one of the 
other. Differences in form are excessively numerous— 
almost universal indeed—among ships; and small discre- 
pancies of such a kind often affect stability to an im- 
portant degree. When vessels are found to belong to 
what is defined in the paper as a “type-form,” the method 
is applicable, but where no true type-form can be dis- 
covered for a particular ship—and this is what usually 
nappen ın practice—the only reliable and also the readiest 
mode of approximation to a curve of stability is to 
compute by means of Amsler’s integrator the true length 
of a small number of ordinates of the curve. 

There are other papers of interest in this volume which 
are amply deserving of perusal, though we have not space 
for referring 1n detail to them. We may note, however, as 
an indication of the active and enlightened interest taken 
by Scotch engineers in scientific teaching, that the Pre- 
sident of the [nstitution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
Scotland—in referring at one of the meetings to the 
endowment of the John Elder Chair of Naval Archi- 
tecture in Glasgow unm which is filled by Prof. 
F. Elgar—said that “the Council had agreed, and 
were morally bound; to support the institution of a lecture- 
ship in anticipation of a Chair of Naval Architecture in 
the University." Mr. Reid further stated that * the Council 
had agreed to continue the lectureship in connection with 
the Chair," and he wished it to be known that the original 
intention was still to be carned out. This is a strong 
practical proof of the earnestness and wise liberality of 
Scottish engineers in the matter of scientific and tech- 
nical education, and it is a policy which cannot fail to 
largely benefit the district in tme to come.  Itisalso one 
indication, out of many, of the advantages which may 
confidently be looked for by engineers and scientific men 
as the natural outcome of such institutions as those we 
have referred to. 





THE EGGS OF MONOTREMES 


G PEAKING at the anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Society in November 1883, Prof. Huxley said :— 
* It certainly was high time that British science should 
deal with a problem of the profoundes$ zoological in- 
terest, the materials for the solution of which abound 
in, and are at the same time confined to, those territories 
of the Greater Britain which lie on the other side of the 
globe” These words had reference to the series of in- 
vestgations which Mr. Caldwell—the first Balfour Student 
—had then gone to Australia to prosecute with regard to 
the embryology of the lowest Mammalian forms, the 
Monotremes and Marsupials. 
Somewhat less than a year later, and whilst the British 
Association was holding its meetings in Montreal, Prof. 
Moseley, the President of the Biological Section, was 
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enabled to communicate the following brief but suggestive 
message telegraphed from Austraha :—"sCaldwell finds 
Monotremes oviparous, ovum meroblastic.” Brief as 
was the message, it yet, as Prof’ Moseley said, con- 
tained the most important scientific news which had been 
communicated to the Association in Canada. 

Zoologists will now look forward with deep interest to 
the publication of Mr. wéll’s more detailed account 
of his recent investigations, which have apparently 
enabled him to confirm so fully what has before been 
suspected, but never actually proved to be the case. 

‘That Monotremes are oviparous hag been maintained 
by various naturalists for now some sixty years: but up 
till the present time no sufficient evidence has been 
brought forward to place the matter beyond dispute, the 
chief difficulty in elucidating the problem lying in the 
fact that the two curious groups of animals which alone 
are placed in the Monotremata inhabit exclusively the 
Australian region, and hence have been but little sfudied 
in their'natural habitat. 

Though they are closely allied, yet the Oinithorhynchus 
and Echidna differ markedly from each other in external 
appearancé—thé one being adapted to the water, having 
its feet webbed, and its muzzle of that pecuhar shape 
which has earned for it the name of Duck-billed Platypus, 
svhilst the other is essentially a land animal, feeding on 
ants which it hcks up by means of a long flexible tongue, 
and Having its body covered with sharp spines, much as 
a hedgehog. 

The question of how these animals reared their young, 
and in what condition the latter weie born, has long been 
a matter of much dispute, and for information we are 
principally indebted to the memoirs of Home, Meckel, 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and perhaps most of all to Owen ; 
whilst from time to time dori notices are to be found in 
the Proceedings of the Zoological Society and the Journal 
of the Linnean Society. 

In 1829 Geoffroy St. Hilaire laid a communication 
before the Royal Academy of Sciences in Paris, entitled 
* Considérations sur les œufs d'Ornithorinque formant 
de nouveaux documens pour la question de la classifica- 
tion des Monotrémes.”? Herein he stated his opinion 
that the Monotremes could no longer be admitted amongst 
the mammals, nor could they be classified with either 
birds, or reptiles, or fishes, but they must, though includ- 
ing only two groups of animals, be formed into a distinct 
fifth class among the Vertebrata, which would hence be 
divided, according to him, into Mammals, Monotremes, 
Birds, Reptiles, and FiShes? The most interesting part of 
his paper, from our present point of view, however, consists 
of a letter which he quotes in full from Prof. Robert E. Grant 
of London, who describes in some detail the finding by 
a certain Mr. Holmes, whilst shooting on the banks of 
the River Hawksburgh in Australia, of a nest of eggs 
laid by an Ornithorhynchus; the animal wes seen to 
hasten away from a sandy bank and plunge into the 
water. Examination of the bank led to the discovery of 
a small burrow, in which, on a rude nest made of twigs, 
were deposited nine eggs of a peculiar shape and size, 
which rendered them clearl$ distinguishable from those 
of any bird. The eggs, he says, are remarkable “par 
une forme régulière sphéroidale oblongue, par une 
égale largeur à chaque bout; ils ont (mesure anglaise), en 
longeur de pouce, 1g, et en Mrgeur oj; la coquille est 
mince, fragile, légèrement transparente, et d'une couleur 
uniforme d'un blanc mat ; sa surface extérieure, vue à la 
loupe, présente une texture d'un réseau admirablement 
réticulé; la matière calcaire a produit les parois blanches 
de ses innombrable et trés-petites cellules, ce qui n'em- 
péche pas que la surface n'en demeure à peu prés polie. 


1 Annales des Sciences Naturclfes, t xviii, p 1623 also Bulletin de in 
Société Philomathiqne, t vii p. 9 

* The same idea is to be found alsa in Lamarck, PAslosophie Zoologigue, 
td E 145 Lamarck adds, further, “Ce ne sont point des mammifères ; 
car tls sont sans mamelles, et trés-vraisemblablement ovipares ” 
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Un dés œufs était cassé, et j'en ai examiné la surface in- 
terne, laquelle m’a paru étre aussi formée par un dépét 
de trés-petits grains de la matière calcaire? He further 
states that the dimerfsions and form of these eggs remind 
him of those of many of the Saurian reptiles and Ophi- 
dians ; whist Jarrel, who examined them, came to the 
conclusion that they differed as much from the eggs of 
birds as from those of repfiles4 

Fig. 1 is copied from a drawing which accompanies the 
paper of Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and represents its actual 
size and form. 5 

Of the nine s which were discovered in the nest 
four were brought to England, and of these two found 
their way to the Mancltester Museum, where, Prof. 
Williamson has kindly informed me—whilst he was 
curator, from 1835 to 1838—he distinctly remembers 





their being placed and labelled as “eggs of Duck-billed 
Platypus” . 

In 1826 Meckel, of Halle, had published a monofraph 
on Ornithorhynchus paradoxus (Leipzig, 1826), when he 
announced the discovery of mammary glands, rudimentary 
in condition, but still undoubtedly present, and serving 
for the nutrition of the young; Geoffroy St. Hilaire, who, 
as before said, was strongly of opinion that the Monotremes 
could not be included amongst the Mammalia, suggested 
that the nature of these glands had not been sufficiently 
studied, and that instead of being mammary they were 
very probably analogous to those spread out on the flanks 
of aquatic reptiles, and which served to lubricate the skin ; 
if this were not the case, he further suggested a com- 
parison between them and certain odoriferous glands 
E in the neighbourhood of the mammary glands in 
shrews. £ 
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To these criticisms Meckel urged in reply the strong 
argument that they were orfly known to exist in female 
Monotremes, the males possessing no such structure, and 
later still Owen published his account of the “ Mammary 
Glands of Ormihorhynchus paradoxus”? (Phil. Trans. 
1832) Inthis paper also*he quotes the following passage 
from Meckel (“ Ornithorhynchi paradoxi Anatome,” 
p 58):—‘ The difference between the bringing forth of 
living young and of eggs is really very small, and by no 
means of an,essential nature: birds have accidentally 
hatched the eggs within the abdomen, and so produced a 
living foetus—an occurrence which has been induced by 
irt eee p EU gue m 
secrete, not milk, but mucus, destined for the first nutriment of the young 


when newly hatched,” Gasetfe Médicale, February 18, 1833; also, Annales 
des Sctences Naturelles, tom. lx. p. 457. 
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direct experiment; and lastly the generation of tHt 
Marsupial animals is very similar to the oviparous mode " 
Meckel, Owen says, deems it “very probable that as 
the Ornithorhynchus approaches still nearer than the 
Marsupials to birds and oe its mode of generatiow 
may be in a proportionate ee analogous." 





Somewhat later Owen published an account of an ` 


Ornithorhynchus foetus,! which measured only two inches 
in len After descrbing its external appearance he 
says, “ On the middle line of the upper mandible, and a 
httle anterior to the nostrils, there is a minute fleshy 
eminence lodged in a slight depression. In the smaller 
specimen this 1s surrounded by a discontinuous margin of 
the epidermis, with which substance therefore, and pro- 
bably (from the circumstance of its being shed) thickened 
or horny, the caruncle had been covered. It is a structure 
of which the upper mandible of the adult presents no 
trace, and is obviously analogous to the horny knob which 
is observed on the upper mandible in the fœtus of some 
birds. I do not, however, conceive that this structure is 
necessarily indicative of the mandible’s having been 
appled, under the same circumstances, to overcome a 
resistance of precisely the same kind as that for which it 
is designed in the young drds which possess it The 
shell-breaking knob 1s found in only a part of the class, 
and although the similar caruncle in the Ornithorhynchus 
affords a curious additional affinity to the Aves, yet as all 





FiG 3 
the known history of the ovum points strongly to its ovo- 


viviparous development (see also PAi. Trans., 1834, 


Pp. 555), the balance of evidence is still ın favour of this 
theory." . 

Later still (Phat. Trans., 1865, p. 671) he published a 
paper on the “ Marsupial pouches, mammary glands, and 
mammary foetus of the Echidna hystrix,” wherein he 

roved that the same caruncle was present in the Echidna 
cetus, and further that this was carried about by the 
mother in a pouch (two being present in each individual, 
one on either side the middle ventral line), into which 
opened the mammary glands. 

Owen adheres firmly to the opinion that the Monotremes 
are ovo-viviparous, in which opinion he is supported b 
the evidence of, amongst others, Sir E. Home (PAZ. 
Trans. 1802, p. 67), whose account is probably the 
earliest notice of any detail, which was published in 
England with regard to the internal anatomy of Ornitho- 
rhynchus.2 Heme says at the close of his paper, “this 
animal having no nipples and no regularly formed uterus, 
led me to examine the female organs in birds to see if 
there was any analogy between the oviducts in any of 
that class and the two membranous uteri of this animal ; 

1 Trans Zool. Soc., vol i. p. 2223 also Proc. Zool, Soc., 2854 p. 43 

? For one of the earliest , see Shaw's Naturalists AMucellany, 
vol lx. 1799, and for figure of dna vide a. cit. vol, iii. 1792, under name 
of Myrmecophaga aculeata. Shaw says o Echidna, “Te is also a most 
striking instance of that beaut'ful gradation so frequently seen in Nature, by 
which creatures of one tribe or pestis approdi to those ofa very different 
one. It forms a connecting hnk the very distant genera of Hystnx 
and Myrmecop! , having the external aspect of the one with the mouth 
and peculiar generic characters of the other.” M 
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But none could be observed, nor would it be easy to 
explain how an egg could he in the vagina to receive its 
shell, as the urine from the bladder must pass directly 
over it. Finding they had no resemblance to the oviducts 
m@m birds, I was led to compare them with the uteri of 
those lzards which form an egg that is afterwards de- 
posited in a cavity corresponding to the uterus of other 
animals where it is hatched; which lizards may be there- 
fore called ovo-viviparous, and I find a very close 
resemblance between them.” 

There has been, however, a certain amount of direct 
evidence brought forward beyond that which has been 
quoted from Geoffroy St. Hilaire’s paper to prove that 
Monotremes are really oviparous, notwithstanding the 
fact that they nourish their young by means of mammary 
glands. 

Thus a Dr. Nicholson (P/u4. Trans., 1865, p. 683), 
writing to Owen in 1865, informs him that a Platypus 
had been captured by workmen on the banks of the 
River Goulburn in Victoria, and had been placed for a 
night by the gold-receiver of the district, to whom it had 
been handed over, in a wooden case, and that whilst in 
confinement it had laid two eggs— white and soft, with 
no calcareous covering, and about the size of a crow's 
egg. Dr. Nicholson does not, however, appear to have 
taken the trouble to examine the eggs at all carefully, and 
his evidence is rejected by Owen as certainly insufficient 
to make him doubt that the Monotremes are ovo-vivi- 
parous. 

Earlier still in Messrs. Lesson and Garnot’s “ Voyage 
de la Coquille” (Zool. Journal, vol. v.), it is stated that 
the colonists assured the travellers that Ornithorhynchus 
was oviparous, whilst a Mr. Murdoch, superintendent of 
the farms on Emu Plains, said that he himself had seen 
the eggs, that they were two in number, and the size of 
a hen’s egg. 

Again, Dr. Weatherhead (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1832, p. 145) 
read, before the Zoological Society in 1832, extracts from 
a letter received by himself from Lieut. Maule in New 
South Wales, wherein the latter describes in some detail 
the finding and unearthing of an Ornithorhynchus burrow. 
The entrance to the-latter, he says, is beneath the water, 
though, after some little distance, the passage rises, and, 
after a few yards have been traversed, ıt “ branches into 
two others, which, describing each a circular course to 
the right and left, unite again in the nest itself, which is a 
roomy excavation lined with leaves and moss, and situated 
seldom more than twelve yards from the water or less 
than two feet below the surface of the earth: several of 
these nests were with difficulty discovered. No eggs 
were found in a perfect state, but pieces of a substance 
resembling -shell were picked out of the debris 
of:the nest. In the insides of several Platypi which 
were shot were found eggs of the size of a musket-ball 
and downwards, imperfectly formed however, £e. without 
the hard outer shell, which prevented their preservation." 

Dr. Bennett also (Proc. Zool. Soc, 1859, p. 213) 
investigated the structure of the Monotremes and exa- 
mined the nest of Platypus, but failed to find traces of 


eggs. 

Lastly, Mr. Patrick “Hill, surgeon in the Royal Navy, 
published in Trans, Linn. Soc, xui. p. 621, information 
which had been brought to his notice concerning the 
Monotremes whilst studying their nature and habits in 
the district around Sydney. A female specimen was 
brought to him which. had been taken directly from its 
nest, but which died very soon after being placed in con- 
finement. On opening the body he discovered ın the left 
ovary a round yellow ovum about the size of a small pea 
and two of smaller size, whilst no trace of ovisac was to 
be found in the right ovary ; * but beyond hisown investi- 
gations he brings forward the evidence of a certain 

* See also Owen, “Anat. of Vert.," vol. hL p. 676; also Proc. Zool Soc 
1834, p. 1. ; 
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Cookoogong, chief of the Boorah-Boorah tribes, who, as 
is quaintly remarked in Geoffroy St. Hilaise’s article, “ne 
manquait ni de lumière ni de moralité.” This native 
chief stated that it was a fact well Known to their tribe 
that the animal lays two eggs, about the size, shape, and 
colour of those of a hen, and that the female sits a con- 
siderable time on her eggs in a nest which is always 


found among the reeds onghe Surface of the water; the 


native name for the Platypus, he added, was Mullingong. 

The most important part of Mr. Caldwell's communica- 
tion to the British Assocfation was, however, contained 
in the two words “ovum meroblastic,’ ; in other words, 
the ovum ofa Monotreme contains, relatively to the pure 
proropiasm out of which the tfssues of the animal will be 
ormed, so much food-yelk that, when segmentation takes 
place, it is impossible for the egg to segment as a whole, 
and therefore the two kinds of protoplasm separate, and 
we find that the Monotreme embryo possesses a Yyelk-sdt, 
by the gradual absorption of the contained materfal of 
which it is nourished during the early stages of develop- 
ment. ; 

The presence gf so large an amount of food-yelk thus 
renders it unnecessary that during this period the tissues 
of the embryo should enter into such a close relation with 
the maternal ones as 1s found to obtain in the rest of the 
Mammalia, though even amongst the higher members of 
the latter there are certain signs which point to a former 
period in their phylogenetic history when they also were 
possessed of a yelk-sac. 

Figs. 2 and 3 represent respectively examples of holo- 
blastic and meroblastic ova at very early stages, the one 
being that of a rabbit, the other that of a Sauropsidan, 
and it is to the latter that the ovum of Monotremes bears 
a close resemblance. 

In both cases it is interesting, however, to observe that 

a structure is eventually formed known in birds and rep- 
tiles as the yelk-sac and in most mammals as the um- 
iren vesicle, the two being really homologous with each 
other. ‘ 
Now that Mr. Caldwell has shown that in the lowest 
mammals a yelk-sac is present containing food-yelk 
instead of an umbilical vesicle as in the higher forms, it 
may be affirmed that the curious stages in the develop- 
ment of most Mammalia which result in the pinching off 
of the embryo and the formation of an umbilical vesicle 
are indications still remaining of the time when these 
animals were nourished during early stages, not directly by 
a close union with the maternal tissues, but by means of 
yelk-sacs : it affords evidence, 1n fact, that their ancestors 
were not viviparous, but oviparous, just as are the lowest 
mammals now known to us. 

During late years various theories have been held 
concerning the érigin of mammals: Balfour formed a 
hypothetical group—the Pentadactyloider—in which -he 
supposed the pentadactyle limb characteristic.of all the 
higher vertebrates to have been established : from this he 
derives two groups—the one including the present exist- 
ing Amphibia, the other being a hypothetical and some- 
what generalised group, from which, though along 
divergent lines, were developed both Mammalia and 
Sauropsida. Thus, according to him, the two latter were 
branches from one common stem, but the Sauropsida 
could not be considered as the ancestor of the Mam- 
malia. * 

Other scientific men have held that mammals were 
derived from Amphibia-like ancestors: with the present 
Amphibia they were supposed to agree in the presence of 
a holoblastic ovum, and in the important faet that in both 
groups two occipital condyles are present, whilst only one 
1s typically found in the Reptilia. 

It is interesting to notice that Cope has described, 
amongst the numerous extinct forms of reptiles which he 
has brought to light during the past few years, one, called 
by him the Theromorpha (Proc. Am. Phil, Soc., vol. xix. 
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p. 38), which he regards as intermediate between Reptilia | adflition to those arranged by the Council of the Museum. Thee 


and Mammalia.* He says :—“The order Theromorpha 
approximates to the Mammalia mare closely than any other 
division of Reptilia. Thiseapproximation 18 seen in the 
scapular arch and humerus, Dich nearly resemble those 
of the Monotremata, especially Echidna; and in the 
pelvic arch, which Owen has shown in the sub-order 
Anomodontia to resemble that*ef the mammals, and, as 
I have shown, especially that of Echidna. The tarsus is 
also more mammalian than in any other division of 
reptiles, In the genus Dimetrodon the coracoid 1s smaller 

an the epicoracoid, as in Monotremes. The pubis has 
the foramen for the internal femoral artery.” Cope also 
appears to have found in "the Theromorpha a spur 
attached to the hmd «foot, just as in the males of 
Monotremata, 

Ip the skeletons of the latter, on the other hand, we find 
several prominent features in which, whilst they differ 
from the typical mammalian forms, they are imate 
more or less closely to the reptiles, whilst finally Mr. 
Caldwell’s discovery with regard to the nature of the ovum 
has shown that Memali and Sauropgda are closely 
allied to each other—more intimately than has generally 
been allowed by naturalists. 

In Monotremes we find, as it were, intermediate 
animals possessing the attributes of two classes: whilst 
on the one hand they have developed mammary glands, 
the distinctive feature of the higher group, on the ther 
they lack that structure whereby the typical mammahan 
embryo receives nourishment before buth ; and in corre- 
lation with this we find them agreeing with. the lower 
class in the possession of a yelk-sac, whilst the contained 
food-yelk causes the ovum to assume the meroblastic 
type. 

We may thus trace the line of descent through the 
Sauropsida directly to the Monotremes (doubtless through 
forms now extinct, as the Theromorpha of Cope); from 
these to Marsupials, which are indeed viviparous, but 
whose ova still possess a large yelk-sac, and whoseembryos, 
as Mr, Caldwell (Q./.44..S. October 1884) has just shown, 
enter into no close vascular connection with the maternal 
tissues; and from these to the higher mammals, whose 
much specialised structures for foetal development differ 
now so widely from those of the lower vertebrates. 

W. BALDWIN SPENCER 
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LasT.Thusday (December 4) the Chemical and Physical 
Society of University College, London, gave a scientific sorré& in 
connection with the Umversity College Society, Prof. T. G. 
Bonney delivered the annual address, and tqpk as his subject 
“Serpentine Rock and its Origin." The lecture was illustrated 
by Wright aud Newton's new oxy-hydrogen microscope. Duiing 
the evening demonstrations were given on “Radiant Matter” 
by Mr. Rose Innes, ‘‘ Absorption Spectra” by Mr. Schunck, 
and ‘‘Ozone” by Mr. E. E. Craves, in various paits of the 
bulding. In the library were exhibited by several gentlemen 
and manufacturers new scientific "apparatus and chemical com- 
pounds. The physical and chemical laboratones were thrown 
open to visitors, and in them were shown new forms of appa- 
ratus for research. "The meeting was numerously attended, and 
the committee are to be congratulated on the success of the 
evening. 

THE ordinary general meeting of the membeis of the Parkes 
Museum was held on Thursday, December 4, Capt. Douglas 
Galton, C.B., F.R.S., in the chair. The meeting was held to 
consider the report of the Council for the tenth year and to 
elect officers, The report set forth the work done in connection 
with the Museum during the past year, which had included 
lectures by the Council of the Sanitary Assurance Association in 
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accounts showed that there was urgent need for increased sub- 
scriptions if the Museum was to be continued, for the small 
invested capital had had to be made use of this year to meet the 
current expenses. The report was adopted on the motion of 
the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Rogers Field. Mr, Mark H. 
Judge, then proposed ‘‘That the report be printed for circula- 
tion, with a detailed statement of the financial position of the 
Museum, and that a special meeting of the members be convened 
within two months to consider the same.” This ‘was seconded 
by Mr. E. C. Robins, and carried unanimously. Sir R. Lloyd 
Lindsay, Prof. J. Marshall, F.R.S., and Mr, Alfred Waterhouse, 
A.R.A., were elected Vice-Presidents. Six new Members of 
Council were elected, and the meeting closed with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Dr. J. C. Steele of Guy's 
Hospital. 


WE have before us a most satisfactory report of the Manchester 
Public Free Libraries for 1883-84, showing increase everywhere. 
More than one and a quarter million of issues have been made 
to two and a half million of visitors to the libraries, Of these 
the boys have been provided with additional reading-rooms to 
themselves, which are reported as crowded every evening ; the 
increased Sunday issues of books also are noted as being 
specially made to boys, and xt cannot be doubted that a taste for 
reading thus early implanted will save them from half the 
temptations to which idle youth is subjected. While nearly 
10,000 new books have been purchased, more than 10,000 have 


- been started in new harness for fresh toil by the bookbinder ; and 


few items canespeak better of ‘something accomplished, some- 
thing done," than 3325 volumes withdrawn from circulation, 
sunply worn out. At one branch a new catalogue published, at 
another one preparing, and at a third two supplementary lists 
issued, keep the value and the availability of the books at the 
highest point. 

AT the meeting of the Geologists’ Association last Friday, 
Mr. R. Meldola gave a preliminary account of his investigation 
of the East Anglian ea:thquake of April 22, 1884, with special 
reference to the geology of the question. The extreme lumits of 
the recorded disturbance were Brigg in Lincolnshire, Altrincham 
in Cheshire, Worcester, Bristol, Street (Somersetshire), Boulogne, 
and Ostend, giving 1n round numbers an area of 50,000 square 
niles. The focus of the disturbance appears to have been 
beneath the earth near the villages of Abbeiton and Peldon, 
between Colchester and Mersea Island, and there seems to have 
been total reflection of the shock at Wivenhoe on the River 
Colne, the tract of country to the north-east of this village, 
where great damage was sustained, being m *' seismic. shadow," 
The area of structural damage comprised about fifty or sixty 
square miles, the main axis being along a hne five miles in 
length and extending in a S.W.-N.E, direction from Peldon 
to Wivenhoe, The evidence showing the propagation of the 
shock along the older rocks had been carefully considered, 
and the conclusion had been arrived at that such a spreading 
of the shock towaids the west, north-west, south-west, and 
south-east had actually taken place, an additional argument in 
favour of the extension of the Paleozoic rocks beneath the south- 
east of England, a$ first suggested by the late Godwin-Austen in 
1855, being thus furnished. It was pointed out that this exten- 
sion of the disturbance along the older rocks was of a purely 
dynamical character, depending simply upon the superior’ elas- 
ticity of these formations. One phase of earthquake movement 
which the present disturbance appears to have revealed with 
special distinctness was the tendency of the shock to make itself 
felt along free margins such as coast-lines, river-valleys, lines of 
outcrop, &c. The general conclusion respecting the distribution 
of earthquakes in this country which the present investigation 
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*had led to was that earthquakes having their focus in the east 
of England would be likely to extend much further west than 
those originating in the west would extend eastwards, this 
depending upon the geological structure of the country and 

* being supported by the records of previous British earthquakes, 
of which a complete catalogue was in course of preparation. 
Mr. Meldola stated that the complete report, which was very 
voluminous, was nearly ready for publication. 


WITH reference to the paleontological discovery of a fossil 
scoipion in the Upper Silurian formation of Gothland, recently 
made by Prof. G. Lindstrom of the Academy of Sciences, 
Stockholm, which has attracted considerable attention on the 
Continent, we have received the following communication from 
this savant -——''' The discovery was made in the latest Upper 
Silunan layer. Only the thin chitinous coat has been preserved, 
All the soft membranes having decayed, and the body is com- 
piessed, owing to the pressure of the superincumbent layers. 
Like the scorpions existing at the present time, its body consists 
of the cephalothorax, seven abdominal membranes, and seven 
segments in the tail, of which the seventh is distinctly shaped 
iuto a poisonous sting. Both the great claws (salps) still 
remain ; the number of legs was eight, those of the left side 
being in perfect condition. They differ entirely from all known 
Scorpions, fossil or living, by the joints being thick and heavy 

. and the leg ending in a point instead of claws. There is a 
marked 1espiratory cavity (stigma) on the right side, from which 
I draw the conclusion that it was not only an air-breathing 
animal but an animal living on ferra firma. Its whole construc- 
tion points to this. It is the oldest known laftd-animal, the 
limits of “our knowledge as to its existence dunng past ages 
having been extended from the Middle Devonian strata of 
Canada, where remains of Neuroptera have previously been 
found, to the uppermost strata of the Upper Silunan for- 
mations,” 


THE Mersey Tunnel is now completely arched in under the 
river with the exception of the inverts, It is inteiesting to 
geologists to know that, about three hundred yards from the 
Liverpool side, the upper part of the tunnel intersected the pre- 
Glacial bed of the river for a distance of about one hundred 
yards. This ‘‘ gully ” in the rock was filled with hard Boulder- 
Clay, with erratic boulders resting upon the hard denuded sur- 
face of the Triassic sandstone. As showing the importance of 
a knowledge of geology in engineering works, this pre-Glacial 
gully was, in opposition to the prevailing opinion, foreseen and 
predicted as one of the difficulties that would have to be 
encountered in the tunnel-works in a paper by Mr. Mellard 
Reade, entitled ‘‘ The Buried Valley of the Mersey,” published 
in the Proceedings of the Liverpool Geological Society in 1872 
It is very satisfactory to know that this difficulty is now sur- 
mounted, and the stability of this important and interesting 
work placed beyond a doubt. 


As we anticipated some weeks ago, M. Joseph Bertrand has 
been elected a Member of the Académie Francaise almost with- 
out opposition, having obtained twenty-five votes out of a total 
of twenty-six, the single dissentient voice having been given 
in favour of a poet who could haidly be tdtmed a candidate. 
M. Bertrand's formal reception into the Academy will take place 
in the course of a few months, and M. Pasteur is to reply to the 
speech he will deliver on the occasion. 


M. JANSSEN is at present engaged in drawing up for the 
Academy of Sciences a full report.of his mission to the Prime 
Meridian Congress at Washington. He is also to deliver a 
lecture on the subject before the Geographical Society of Paris. 
The learned astronomer still adheres to his scheme of'a neutral 
meridian. 
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Many of our readers are aware that when Mr. "Thiselton 
Dyer, more than ten years ago, introduced at South Kensington 
a system of instruction im botany based on the same principle as 
the instruction in animal morpRology already introduced by 
Prof. Huxley, he intended to put together the results of his 
experience in the form of a hand-book for the use of other 
teachers. Pressure of otheg wark prevented his carrying out his 
intention, but Mr. F. O. fone now Lecturer in Botany in the 
Normal School of Science, took the task in hand in conjunction 
with Dr. Sydney Vines, and we are glad to be able to announce that 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish a first mstalment of tht 
work immediately. When complete, according to the original 
scheme, the work 1s intended fo contam a general introduction 
by Mr. Dyer, introductoiy chaptess on methods and on the 
morphology of the cell by Dr. Vines, and then the description 
of a series of types representing the various ups o$ the 
vegetable kingdom. In each case a short general description 
will ptecede the directions for investigating the type in the 
laboratory. The instalment now promised will contain an ex- 
planatory reface by Mr. Dyer, the two introductory chapteis 
by Dr. Vines, and the directions for laboratory work on vascu- 
lar plants, as represented chiefly by the following types :— 
Helianthus annuus, Ulmus campestris, Zea Mais, Pints sylvestris, 
Selaginella Markenstt, Lycopodium claratum, Aspidium Filix- 
mas, and Equisetum arvense. Tt is hoped to publish the labora- 
tory directions for the 1emaining types, and the short prefaces 
to each type, before very long. For the laboratory directions 
Mr. Bower is mainly responsible; the descriptive prefaces wil] 
be contributed by Mr. Dyer; but the whole work will have 
undergone the minute supervision of all the three authors con- 
cerned, and represent their united experience. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. promise immediately an 
abridged edition, for popular use, of the ‘Life of Prof. J. 
Clerk Maxwell." 

THE following are the lecture arrangements at the Royal 
Institution before Easter 1885 :—Six lectures (adapted to a 
juvenile auditory) by Prof. Tyndall, on the Sources of Elec- 
tricity, on December 27 and 30, 1884, January 1, 3, 6, and 8, 
1885 ; five lectures by Prof. H. N. Moseley, on Colonial Anı- 
mals, their Structure and Life-Histories, on Tuesdays, January 
13to February 10; four lectures by Dr. Arthur Gamgee, on 
Digestion, on Tuesdays, Maich ito 24; eleven lectuies by Prof. 
Dewar, on the New Chemistry, “on Thursdays, January 15 to 
March 26; three lectwres by Dr. Waldstem, on Greek Sculp- 
ture from Pheidias to the Roman era, on Saturdays, January 17 
to 31; three lectues by Mr. G. Johnstone Stoney, on the Scale 
on which Nature works, and the Character of some of her 
Operations, on Saturdays, February 7 to 21; and five lectures 
by Mr. Cail Armbruster, on the Life, Theory, and Works of 
Richard Wagner (with illustrations, vocal and insfrumental), on 
Satudays, February 28 to March 28. The Friday evening 
meetings will begin on January 16, when Prof, Tyndall will give 
a discourse on Living Contagia. 

THE archeologist M. Saillmd, well known through his 1nde- 
fatigable efforts for the preservation of dolmens, has discovered 
the workshop of a prehistoric armourer or smith on a steep rock 
by the sea on the south-west side of the peninsula of Quibéron 
(Brittany). It dates from the "Stone Age. Polished lances, 
arrow-heads, axes, and other objects are represented in great 
numbers and in every stage of manufacture, so that the discovery 
1s most interesting, inasmuch as the objects illustrate the work- 
man’s method and process, Amongst the “objects is also a 
meteoric stone worked into an implement. The skeleton of the 
woikman was also found, the skull being very well preserved. 


Dr. AUGUSTUS VOELCKER, F.R.S., died on Friday last, the 
5th inst., at bis residence, 39, Argyll Road, Kensington, in his 
sixty-second year, He was born at ate eine Meum 
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meceived his chief education at the University of Gottingen, and 
mn early life came to England. After that time he successively 
Mheld the post of assistant to the late Prof, Johnston at Edinburgh, 
Professor of Chemustry in' thes Royal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester, and Professor of Chemistry to the Royal Agiicul- 
tural Society of England, and was well known as the author of 
—several works in theoretical and qgrigultural chemistry, such as 
the “Chemistry of Food” and the ‘‘Whemistry of Manure.” 


THE Journal of Botany for December contains a memoir of 
the late George Bentham, accompanied by an excellent 
photograph. . 

We have received the prospectus of the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, issued during the past month. The course 
of instruction provided in technical and scientific subjects appears 
to be gmple for the requirements of the agricultural students. 
We are glgd to*notice that external examiners are appointed for 
the final examination of students for the diploma, and alsq that 
a Board of Studies, in which are several professors otherwise 
unconnected with the College, exists. The number of students 
is steadily increasing, and among them are eeveral Indian 
Scholars sent by the Governments of Bengal and the North-West 
Provinces, The Governments of the Indian Presidencies also 
encourage some of their civil servants to pass through the College 
course when on leave of absence in this country. 


ON the subject of agricultural education, a correspondent 
writes to the Timer that a number of meetings have recently 
been held in Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire with a view to 
the establishment of night classes during the winte: for teaching 
the scientific principles of agricultue. There ıs, he says, a 
giowing opinion among the more educated young men that 
agriculture requires something besides Commussions and inquiries 
and fair trade. It has been estimated that the annual waste 
from careless and unskilful methods of managing manure 
amounts to nearly five millions sterling. Add to this the 
want of knowledge in the purchase of aitificial manures and 
their application, the waste of feeding-stuffs, the odd pieces and 
corners of fields that might grow other things beside rank weeds 
and couch-giass, and the waste of time in going to markets, 
auctions, and fairs, No reduction of rent or local taxation, or 
incieased price of wheat, will,says this correspondent, do any- 
thing for men who make no effoit to improve their industry by 
increased scientific knowledge. * The natural history of the wire- 
worm, the leather-jacket, thes dissolving of bones, the building 
up of plants, the judicious mixing of food, and many other things 
which farmers would be the better for knowing can never be 
acquired by what is called practical farming, and accordingly 
these classes are commended to the consideratiog of all who take 
an interest m the welfare and education of young men ın rural 
districts. 4 


THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Yellow Baboon (Cynccephalus babouin à), 
a Chacma Baboon (Cynocephalus porcarius 2) from the East 
Coast of Africa, presented by Capt. Edward Jones, R.N.R.; a 
Macaque Monkey (Afacacus cynomolgus à) from India, pre- 
sented by Mr. Geo. Aney; a Bittern (Botaurus stellaris), 
British, presented by Mr. Robert Page; a- Otter (Zutra 
———) from South America, a Gat Fish (Armus us catus) fiom 
North America, deposited ; two Rock Pipits (Anthus obscurus), 
Bnitish), a Passerme Owl (Glaucidium passerinum), a Crested 
Titmouse (Parus cristatus) from Siberia, purchased. 

. 








OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


Wo r’s Comzet.—Herr Lehmann-Filhés of Berlin has made 
a first approximation to the amount of perturbation experienced 
by this comet at its near approach to the planet Jupiter in 1875, 
to which attention was directed in NATURE (vol. xxx. p. 615). 


s 


He dflopts the orbit determined by Piof. Krueger upon obser- P 


vations extending over an interval of forty-eight days, and 


applies the formule of the “Mécanique Céleste" (liv, ix. * 
p 


. 1.), which were first employed by Burckhardt in the case 
of the celebrated Lexell comet of 1770. The following are the 
elements deduced for perihelion passage in 1868, or the elements 
defining the orbit of the comet previous to its close approach to 
Jupiter ; we annex Prof. Krueger's orbit for the piesent appear- 
ance for comparison :— 


Lehmann ques te ad 

I 1884 

Perihelion passage . . Sept. 24°6 M. T. Berlin ... Nov. 17°7922 
Perihelion ... 352 36 48 Ws is 19 3 i 
Ascending node ... 207 33 50 ... .. 206 22 17 
Inclmaton .. ae ... 27 36 49 25 15 IO 
Angle of excentricity ... 16 u 5 34 3 12 
Log. semi-axis major... 0'663970 0°552936 
Mean daily motion 3587 "14 525/*536 


The longitudes in both orbits are reckoned from the mean equinox 
1884 o. 

Prof. Krueger writes modestly as to the degree of accuracy of 
lus elements, which have been adopted by Herr Lehmann- 
Filhés, neveitheless they weie founded upon a fanly-wide 
interval of observation as noted above. From the nature of the 
problem, however, the orbit for 1868 must be regarded as 
1oughly indicating the kind of track which the comet was then 
following. And it is to be remarked that the perthelion distance 
Corresponding to the assigned values of excentricity and semi- 
axis major 15 37327, which would account for such a comet not 
having been observed while moving in the orbit of 1868. Thus, 
as in several previous cases, the comet appears to have been 
brought within range of visibility fiom the earth by the powerful 
attraction of the planet Jupiter. 


THE WASHRURN OBSERVATORY, WISCONSIN.—Vol. ii of 
Publications of this Observatory has been issued. Its main 
featuie consists in a reduction of the star-gauges of Sir William 
Herschel, published and unpublished, or 683 gauges published 
and 405 unpublished, Piof. Holden having been indebted for 
the latter to Lieut.-Col. Herschel, R.E., who forwarded to him 
2 complete copy of a manuscript, by Miss Caroline Herschel, in 
which they are given, and who was at the further trouble of 
extracting from the Herschel papers in the hbrary of the Royal 
Astronomical Society the dates of the various sweeps. Also of 
500 counts of stars from the published. charts of Prof. C. H. F. 
Peters, 983 counts from his unpublished charts and those of 
Watson and Chacornac, and 781 from those of Palisa. Prof. 
Holden states that he ts now discussing these various gauges by 
a graphical process, and that they promise to lead to very inter- 
esting results, especially when they are supplemented by other 
Star-gauges covering the same ground and made by a larger 
instrument. The volume further contains a list of I1I new 
double-stars and two new nebule, with observations of red or 
coloured stars between December 1881 and the end of 1883, in 
continuation of a list given in the first volume. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Reports have been received from M. Alfred Marche, who 
is travelling through the Philippine Archipelago on a scientific 
mission for the French Ministry of Public Instruction. Dunng 
June and July last he explored the archipelago of Calamienes, 
situated to the south-west of Mindoro and to the north of Paluan 
(Paragua) Island. This archipelago is composed of three large 
islands, Busuanga, Calamienes or Culion, and Linacapan, and 
about thirty smaller ones. M. Marche first visited Culion, the 
inhabitants of which are Tagbannas, similar to those whom he 
observed in a previous journey to Paluan. These form the 
principal as well asthe most ancient people of the peninsula, 
and itis probable that formerly they occupied a much larger 
area than they do now. A small number of them, more or less 
Christianised, have submitted and buut a village, to which, 
however, they come as rarely as possible. The others are inde- 
pendent, and are fetish-worshippers. In Cuhon there is but a 
single Spamiard, the piest. After Culion, M. Marche visited 
the island of B , where there were formerly Chinese 
colonies engaged in collecting birds! nests, and in trepang and 
pearl-fishing, both industries which no longer exist. In spite of 
continual rains the traveller was able to make a large collection 
of plants and of woods of all kinds. In Busuanga he came 
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across the inhabitants of Agutayo, one of the Cuyos Islands. 
They left their home, where they could hardly get enough to 
bring them to Busuanga, to fish for trepang and for small prawns, 
which they dried in the sun, and then sold to Chinese and 
Indians. M. Marche was able to take measurements of a 
certain number of these Agutaino. He gives long and interest- 
ing ethnographical details of the Tagbannas of this island, on 
their maniage ceremonies, funeral rites, &c. M. Marche then 
went in succession to the islands of Penon, Coron, Magao- 
Puyao, and Dibatac, In the last he observed that the hills, 
which are almost disafforested by the natives, and which are 
about two hundred metres in height, surround fertile plains in 
the form of a horse-shoe, more or less closed, and in the centre 
a depression is observable. The whole has the Ente of a 
funnel, and it is suggested that this 1s an extinct volcanic region. 
In the same island of Dibatac, crocodiles and boa-constrictors 
are very numerous, and M. Marche was able to capture one of 
the latter, which. had swallowed a calf several months old. 


On the 2nd inst. Mr. H. M, Stanley inaugurated the newly- 
formed Scottish Geographical Association m the Music Hall, 
Edinburgh. Lord Balfour of Burleigh presided. On the 4th 
Mr. Stanley formally opened the rooms of the Society, and 
on Saturday last he opened the Dundee branch of the Scot- 
tish Geographical Society in the Kinnaird Hall. 


M. ROMANET DE CAILLAUD has communicated to the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris two papers on Tonquin. One refers 
to routes from the delta of the Red River into Yunnan, the 
other on the history of the Thai or Laosiace in Tonquin anf 
Southern Kwangsi. In the former he describes in detail five 
routes, two by river and three by land, into South- Western China. 
The only one of these of importance 1s that by the Songkoi, or 
Red River, and M. de Caillaud makes light of :ts difficulties, 
and insists that Paris is practically nearer to the Yunnan frontier 
than either Canton or Pekin. Paris is at the most, he says, 
fifty days’ journey, while Canton is sixty, and Hankow, on the 
Yang-tse, eighty days. He also advocates this route for an 
invasion of China, and says that Lao-kai, on the upper Songkoi, 
is really for France the erable point of that Empire. As has 
been already pointed out, discussion of the Songkoi route above 
Hong-hoa must for the most part be based on speculation, as 
only one European has travelled down or up tbe river from or to 

anhao, and his journey was undertaken in circumstances 
which hardly admitted of accurate observation. A German 

pher has recently expressed the opinion that one of the 
chief difficulties to be encountered in this route will be ethno- 
logical, and M. de Caland, in his second paper, tiaces briefly 
the fortunes of the principal 1ace of the region—the Laos or Thai. 
This people has apparently had its day. At one time it domi- 
nated the whole Indo-Chinese peninsula, but now it is spht up 
among a number of independent or semi-tndependent princelets, 
whose main business 1s war and piracy. ‘Their various attempts 
to recover a portion of their old power have been repressed by 
the Annamutes, assisted, when necessary, by the Chinese. 


LEUT. Bovz, of the Italian Navy, has written to Dr. Hyades 
of Paris a letter 1especting his second expedition to Tena del 
Fuego. The first, he says, was to some extent scientific. He 
was ordered by the Argentine Goveinment to study the south of 
Patagonia and Tena del Fuego from an economical poit of 
view, and scientific observations were meiely adjuncts. Never- 
theless a scientific commission to investigate the geology, 
botany, zoology, and hydiography of these regions was sent 
with him, Lieut. Bove's official report 1s about to appear imn 
Spanish in Buenos Ayres, and will be accompanied by those of 
the scientific men ed. The Aolfetino of the Italian Geo- 
graphical Society will contain a paper on his journey in the 
interior of Terra del Fuego among the Ona. He started from 
Ouchonaya with an escort of twenty-four Fuegians of the 
mission, who proved very useful to him. After crossing the 
mountains behind this place, he descendgd into the valley which 
runs down to Admiralty Sound. He describes the interior of 
the island as ificent, and much richer than Patagonia. The 
Ona were met with but twice, and their total number is esti- 
mated at from 300 to 400, The total number of Fuegians in 

- the whole archipelago is stated, according to a careful census 
made by an English missionary, the Rev. Thomas Bridges, to 
be only 949 men, women, and children. 


M. MICHEL!VENUEKOFE has addressed a note to the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris, referring to a new map of the island 
of Saghalin, prepared by M. Nikitne, the topographer. It 
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diffeis from all the other maps of the island in some vespects. It 
shows it to be consideiably larger than had been previously 
believed. M. Reclus givesthe aea as 63, dbo square kilometres. 
M. Strelbitsky 67,018. and Venukoff 73,529. Although the 
writer claims that his bases for ealcufation were necessarily more 
detailed and exact than those of his predecessors, he nevertheless 
consideis his figures as approximate rather than final. 





. e 
SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS AND ISSUES OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION! 


[RE first Wednesday lecture at the Society of Arts was 
devoted to an address on this subject—in accordance with 
recedents—the Duke of Buckingham, Chairman of the Ex- 
bition Council, taking the ehair. The following are the parts 
of the address relating to the scientific departments of the Pehi 
bition, and the proposal which the*lectuier is understood to have 
laid before the Council for some tume for the disposal of the 
surplus to such objects.] " . 

There was only one exhibit in the food departfnentsto which I 
would specially call attention, it was that from the collections of 
the Science and Art Department and the Parkes Museum, illus- 
trating the constituents of food and food values, and the con- 
nected exhibit, by the Society of Public Analysts, of materials 
used as 'adulterants of articles of food ; of adulterated articles 
of food commonly sold in this country; of adulterations which 
have been suppressed; of adulterations practised abroad, and 
mixtures generally protected by labelling. This latte: was 
added in consequence of a suggestion made by the late Mi. 
Wigner, President of the Society of Analysts, at a late date in 
the piogress of the Exhibition. I am afraid that it did not 
attract all the attention that it deserved. I trust, however, we 
shall be able to 1eseive it for continual public reference. Mr. 
Wigner, in communicating with me, pointed out that, although 
the Exhibition was most successfully arranged so as to display 
in a prominent manner all the articles connected with food, yet 
the public were only shown what 1s done by the most careful and 
respectable firms, whose names are a sufficient guarantee that 
only mateiials of the highest quality are used in the preparation 
of the goods which they show. 

All who are connected with food produce know how, from 
tme to time, the desue on the part of the consumer for cheap 
goods ıs the cause of the introduction of articles called ''sub- 
stitutes,” which are offeied to the manufacturer at one-third the 
price of the genuine material, and which frequently consist of 
some cheap and simple prepaiation, the very opposite in its 
chemical] chaiacter to the article for which it is said to be 
an efficient substitute : several cases of this kind had recently 
been brought to Mr. Wigner’s notice. For instance, he referred 
to an article to be used as a substitute for tartaric acid, the 
composition of which has beea found to be acid sulphate of 
alumina in solution—a substance which, if introduced into the 
manufacture of bread oi biscuits, is as objectionable as alum, 
and quite as much an adulteiant. Bisulphate of potash is also 
sold under a name similar to tartaric acid, and is equally as 
worthless as sulphate of alumina. These are only two instances 
out of many, gnd serve as an additional argument to show the 
keen competition in trade, which causes the manufacturer to 
produce, and unscrupulous firms to sell, suoh articles under 
“Royal Letters Patent," or some other headihg of this sort, 
to attract the notice of the consumer. 

The public analyst, Mr. Wigner added, although, of course, 
he should be cognisant of these facts, has quite enough work 
for the remuneration paid to him, and in addition to this, 
there is the fact that the Gale of Foods and Drugs Act is so 
limited in its aim and scope as to practically prevent the 
analyst from testing anything but the common articles of food, 
such as bread and milk, unless they aie sold under some recog- 
nised name. Let him once imei outside these lines, and a 
whole host of objections aie raised. What is really wanted 1s 
more stringent legislation, similar ın character to that at present 
in operation in the United States and Paris. 

In the Fiench Section weie shown the monthly reports of 
the Municipal Laboratory, showing the complete and thorough 
manner in ,which the food-supply of that city is protected. 
Why cannot something of the same soit be done in London? 
What is wanted is a measure defi what is and what is not 
adulteration, and prohibiting the use of articles which are fre- 


+ Extracts from an Address delivered at the Society of Arts on Wednesday, 
November 26, by Mr. Ernest Hart, Member of the Executive Counal. 
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.uently employed at the present time, and the sale of which, 
Bavhile benefiting one class, seiiously injures another, by substi- 
uting an inferior article for one of better quality. 

Considerable good, it ma} be Roped, was Ps by the Health 
ixhibiton by the exhibition of these so-called substitutes. The 

ssominent display of this instructural series in a National Ex- 

Wwibition has, we trust, done something towards putting a stop 
o a trade which, while it enriches «phe unscrupulous trader, 
Xaces the honest manufacturer 1n an awkward position. 

How far it has fulfilled this intention is of course not yet 
xppaient, but I shall certeinly feel itea part of my duty in 
iggther capacity, as Chairman of the Parliamentary Bills Com- 

eanittee of the British Medical Association, to endeavour to kee 

athe attention of our legislators to this important subject. It 

mmay be hoped that, when the pdlitical horizon is sufficiently 

cleared to enable Parliament (o devote some time to interests of 

malmost as important, if less strictly party, a character as those 
which are now occupying their attention, that 1t may be possible 

to secite for the people of England, or at least for the people of 
this metropolis as an example to other great towns, some of 
those better secuiites agninst the adulteration of food which 
this country was the first to set the example of creating by legis- 
lative action, but as to which ithas at the present moment fallen 
behind some of those counties which followed us,esuch as 
France, Belgium, and America. It is within my knowledge, 
and in fact within my personal experience, that in all those 
counties our English legislation was originally the model which 
they set before them. fact, in the case of several of these 
countes, I have had the opportunity of receiving the gentlemen 
who had been sent over by their various Governments, and “of 
DE them in seveial instances with the opportunities of 
study and materials of which the respective Governments have 
availed themselves to create model laws respecting adulteration ; 
I would refe: here especially to the German code. 

It 1s haidly to ou credit that we have allowed ourselves to be 
distanced 1n a 1ace in which we had so considerable a start, and 
in which the sole goal is the public benefit, and the maintenance 
of the public health. These are questions largely affecting the 
health of the whole nation, and especially affecting the welfare 
of the poor, who suffer most by the substitution of worthless, 
inferior, or adulterated articles in the fabrication of apparently 
cheap, but often very dear because woithless, aiticles of food. 

Heating, Ventilation, and Smoke Abaiement.—The testing of 
exhibits in Classes 24 and 25—Heating and Ventilating—were 
carned out on a considerable scale. Some 120 kitcheners— 
some burning solid fuel, and some gas—were tested. A large 
house was rented for conducting these tuals, under conditions 
approximating to those which would be found m the actual use 
of the apparatus by the public, and a large number of tests of 
cooking Joints, &c., 1n the kitcheneis, &c., were made. The 
importance and necessity of exac? testing, initiated by the Smoke 
Abatement Committee of 188m and since, carried On in a sys- 
tematic manner by the National Smoke Abatement Institution, 
were fully recognised by the Executive Council of the Health 
Exhibiton The senes of testings were conducted by the 
a engineer to the Smoke Abatement Institution, Mi. D. 
K. Clark, and the jury of the Exhibition deakng with these 
exhibits included Prof. W. Chandler Roberts, Mr. Robert 
Harris, Presideyft of the Gas Institute, and other members of 
the Smoke Abatement Institution whose special knowledge 
peculiarly fitted them for the work. 

The practical advantages of such testings have been manifested 
in the great interest taken by exhibitors in the work, their 
general desie to submit thew manufactures for testing, the 
evidently accelerated course of improvement 1n design since the 
Smoke Abatement Committee fust introduced the system of 
tests, and the advanced knowledge denved fiom the results of 
those tests. 

At the Wealth Exhibition tkese beneficial influences were 
clearly traceable in the adoption of good ideas embodied in 
apparatus shown at the Sn.oke Abatement Exhibition m 1881, 
and brought into notice by tbe testing tieatments adopted there, 
as well as m the rejection of plausible but impracticable methods 
of heating and vehtilation which found place in the eailier 
exhibition. The detailed report of the tests of the apparatus 
shown at the Health Exhibition I trust will be published, for it 
will form a valuable addition to a continuous and advancing 
series of tests. The importance of this branch of my subject 
can haidly be exaggerated. We can follow, in the light of the 
knowledge derived from the result of the later tests, a regular 
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and most enco course of mmproyements. For example 
some of the exhibits shown at the Crystal Palace Exhibition last 
year in the class of gas-cooking and heating-stoves, were proved 
to have a ter efficiency, by about 20 per cent., than those 
shown at the Smoke Abatement Exhibition in 1881; while at 
the Health Exhibition the efficiency proved by the tests was 
fully 25 per cent. ter than at the original Smoke Abatement 
Exhibition. Besides this increased efficiency, or improvement, 
to be measured by lower consumption of gas for equal work 
done, there has been an improvement hardly less important m 
numerous points of detail, affecting both the durability of the 
apparatus, and the facihty with which 1t can be cleaned. These 
latter improvements, added to the lessened price of gas, and the 
reduced consumption of it in the newer forms of stove, cannot 
fail to tend towards the increased use of these cleanly con- 
veniences and smokeless heating appliances for domestic purposes. 

The testings at the Health rbition brought out the merits 
of anumber of kitcheners and stoves very well adapted for using 
coke and ''slack," or small coal, as well as impioved patterns 
for using the oidinaiy lump coal, with lessened production of 
smoke. In regaid to the advance made in smoke prevention 
from domestic fires, I may mention, on the authonty of the 
testing engineer, that the highest average smoke shade proved 
by the tests of 1882 was 4°18 from kitcheneis ; and in the test at 
the Health Exhibition, the highest average was only 274; and 
from open grates the average density of the smoke was 3'0 in 
1882, and at the Health Exhibition it was only 1°75. The 
ifhpoitance of facilitating, by means of improved apparatus, the 
use of coke and the cheaper fuels now generally wasted is 
obvious, and I think I may fairly claim that this section of the 
Exhibition achieved a highly useful and successful result. In 
the bakeries department no less than five distinct systems of 
heating bakers’ ovens, practically without the production of any 
smoke whatever, were shown—and not only shown, but were 
proved by an eftended course of actual working—to be more or 
less well suited to the requirements of the trade. Varieties of 
machines for making dough by cleanly and expeditious methods 
were successfully worked throughout the period of the Exhibi- 
tion, and it is but 1easonable to assume that the exhibition of 
these machines, shown daily in satisfactory working, must have 
a great future influence in putting a stop to the laborious and 
filthy process of making dough by manual labour. 

The Library.—The library sub-committee report with great 
satisfaction that the library has proved an unqualified success, 
and that it has attracted not only a large number of readers, but 
a considerable proportion of serious students. 

Although no purchases of books have been made, upwards of 
5020 works are now included in the collection, of which over 
3000 relate to health subjects. The great majority are free 
gifts, a small propor tion are on loan. ‘They express a strong 
hope that a collection of books so useful as the nucleus for the 
formation of a special hbiary will not be dispersed, but that the 
Executive Council will devise means to maintain the library on 
a permanent footing, as part of a memorial of this useful and 
successful national undertaking. 

The library was altogether a novel feature in any exhibition 
of the kind, and its value was attested by the considerable number 
of serious students who availed themselves of its extensive re- 
sources, many of them being University students, who used this 
unwonted opportunity in preparing for examinations. The ad- 
vantages to be derived from retaining the library as a permanent 
institution would be great, I put before you a copy of the 
catalogue, made entirely by Mr. Carl Thimm. This catalogue 
is in itself a publication of no small interest, being the most 
complete catalogue of sanitary literature with which I am ac- 
quainted (although of course it cannot be said to be complete in 
even an approximate sense, but must only be regarded as a very 
valuable nucleus for a larger library), in which the hygienic 
literature of foreign ations, and especially their official hygienic 
hiteratme, 15 very largelf and well represented. 

The Sanitary and Insaniary Houses. —Of the sanitary and 
insanitary houses a special handbook has been published, which 
will be preserved among the literature of the Exhibition, and 
which constitutes a small epitome of the ordimary defects of 
existing honses, and the simple means by which such defects 
may in future be avoided. I shall not enter into any description 
of these houses, for they are already well known to most of you, 
and may, I yet hope, be further studied on some future occasion. 
But I wish to draw your attention to the very important confer- 
ences on the sanitaly arrangement of houses which were held 
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by the Institute of British Architects in connection with this 
part of the Exhibition, and especially to that held in the last 
days of the Exhibition by the Guild of Plumbers. This I call 
your attention to because there is good reason to hope that out 
of this will spring an organisation, and I trust a legislation, 
which will, perhaps, do more towards the preservation of health 
and the saving of life than most of the much moie pretentious 
forms of legislation which we must contemplate in the near 
future. The Exhibition will, in virtue of the organisation likely 
to follow from this conference, become the means of drawing toge- 
ther all those scattered forces which have for some time tended in 
the direction of a great improved regulation of the sanitary 
condition of our houses: a force, however, which, up to that 
moment, there seemed but little hope of being able so early and 
80 prachieally to organise. I feel a peculiar interest in this 
subject, for I have now for several years, as Chanman of the 
National Health Society, and in connection with the Sani 
Section of the British Medical Association, occupied myse 
with collecting the facts and figures which demonstrate the urgent 
necessity of improved legislation for the safeguarding of the 
sanitary construction of our houses, and the improved education 
and registration of those builders and plumbers to whom we 
intrust that construction. I read on this occasion at the opening 
of the Congress a paper which I had prepared three years before, 
and which, in fact, I have in various forms presented to several 
professional and lay bodies, with the view of forming and gaug- 
ing public opinion on the subject. I shall venture to put before 
you here now only the conclusions which I laid before this Corf- 
ference, which practically and in principle received their approval, 
and which will thus, I hope, have an earlier chance of finding 
their way into the statute-book. They have the object of 
strengthening our statute law as to drainage and plumbing. I 
desire to enlist the aid of the Society of Arts in bringing into 
legal operation, as one result of the International Exhibition, 
the proposals which will be found in the Rep&it of the Con- 
ference, of substituting sanitary for insanitary houses. 

First as 1egards drainage itself :— 

(1) Rural authorities should have the same powers as are now 
possessed by urban authorities. In the suburbs of towns, just 
outside the municipal boundaries, thousands of houses are spring- 
ing up without any sanitary supervision whatever. The rural 
authority is, perhaps, unaware of the evil, or is, at any rate, care- 
less about it until the houses are erected ; and their opportunity 
of making by-laws which can control such houses is then lost. 

(2) It would be well that the 1equirements of the Model By- 
Laws as to New Buildings issued by the Local Government 
Board should be incorpoiated in a Building Act which should 
be forthwith passed, and be of general application throughout 
the country. 

(3) The plumbing and drainage of all buildings, public and 
private, should be executed ın accordance with plads and speci- 
fications previously approved in writing by the local authority. 

(4) No diainage-work should be allowed to be covered oi 
concealed in any way, until it had been examined and passed by 
the surveyor. 

(44) The efficiency of all drains should be tested by the pep- 
Peru or some other test before they are passed ; and it should 

& rule that, wherever possible, drain-pipes should be kept 
from view only by b ing which can be readily removed. 

(5) No new house should be allowed to be inhabited until it 
had been passed and certified by the surveyor, and a plan of the 
system of drainage should be appended in every case to the 
Jease or other document for the letting of the house. 

As regards the plumbers, I suggest that— 

(6) The names and addresses of all plumbers should be regis- 
tered by the local authority, and no plumber should be able to 
carry on his trade until he had been so registered, and had 
received a license from the local authority. 

(7) Before the license is granted to hinf the plumber should 
attend personally at the office of the focal authonty, for ex- 
amination as to his qualification as a plumber. 

(8) Such licenses should be renewed from year to year, and 
their continuance should depend upon the good behaviour of, 
and the return of the work done by, the licensee. 

(9) The names of all MO should be publicly 
advertised once a year by the locdl authority. 

The result of this Conference will live. Before long, I think 
we may promise ourselves, we shall see, as one result of this 
Exhibition, an active movement set on foot by which we 
shall henceforth be enabled to train skilled and educated work- 





for giving such instruction, 
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men, and to ascertain by suitable tests their efficiency, and 
by which we shall be enabled to protect Sur artisans and our- 
selves fiom occupying houses which have been built with a total 
disregard or flagrant defiance of the first principles of sanitary 
construction, and of the conditions which we all know to be 
primarily essential to healthy occupation. 

The Health Laboratories, —Y pass to the laboratories. It did 
not at first, I think, appeg» evident to some of the members of 
our Council how close was the connection between the work 
to be carried on in these laboratories and the public health. 
Happily, however, thaw feeling soon gave way to one of ac- 
quiescence in the proposition which I made for the establishmeat 
of these laboratones, and, since, a closer examination of the sub- 
ject has, I think,fconvinced eyery one that it is to establishments 
of 1esearch and of study, such as those over which Mr. Watson 
Cheyne and Prof. Corfield presideg, that we must look for the 
most solid foundations for future progress in solving the highest 
problems connected with the preservation of health ; and that 
no part of the Exhibition fulfilled a higher purpeé@, and to none 
can we look with more assured hope in the future, thin to these 
depattments of the Exhibition. A description of the laboratories 
appears in the official catalogue, and I shall not occupy your 
time with any description of them. 

At theHygienic Laboratory, in its chemical and physical de- 
partments, the public were not merely given the opportunity of 
seeing hygienic analyses of various kinds going on, and of having 
them explained to them either by Prof. Corfield or his assistants, 
individually or in the form of popular demonstrations—of which 
a considerable number were given, chiefly by the senior assistant, 
Mf, C. E. Cassall, during thé time the Exhibition was open— 
but they also had the opportunity of seeing the ordinary working 
of such a laboratory, from the fact that Prof. Corfield was able 
to utilise this laboratory for his students. A class of about forty 
teacheis, selected by the Science and Art Department from 
schools in all parts of the country, attended a course of lectures 
given by him at the Normal School of Science, and at the same 
time worked in batches in the hygienic laboratory at the Health 
Exhibition, and thus the public were enabled to bim an idea of 
what such a laboratory 1s in full working order; and, indeed, 
during the whole time that the Exhibition was open after the 
above-mentioned class had dispersed, there were pupils who 
worked in the laboratory. 

In a complete hygienic laboratory there should be a separate 
part set aside for physical experiments relating to hygienic ap- 
plances ; but in this laboratory there was barely space for the 
chemical work to be cairied on, and even the microscopical 
work could only be prosecuted to a limited extent, insomuch 
that the class of teacheis went through their course of micro- 
scopy relating to hygiene in the physical laboratory at the Nor- 
n School, and the absence of physical appliances was replaced, 
as far as it could be, by demonttrstions given by Prof. Corfield 
at the sanitary and inganitary houses, 

As regards the Biological Laboratory, it is sufficient for my 
purpose to-night to remind you that in it Mr. Cheyne, the 
worthy pupil of Sir Joseph Laster, who acted as chairman of 
the Laboratory Sub-Committee, showed by practical working, 
and by collectrens such as had never before ben seen in this 
country with the same completeness, the refined methods of re- 
search and of teaching by which we are enabfad to study the 
life-history and the habits, the development and the means of 
arresting the development, of those minute organisms whieh 
modern science has shown to be prime factors in the causation 
of a great proportion of the most fatal diseases which afflict our 
flocks and herds, which degimate mankind, and which attack 
those plants and animals which constitute the staple-of our food- 
ore Mr. Cheyne’s demonstiations were eagerly followed 
by health students from all parts of the kingdom. A certain 
number of tables were set apart for study and research, and 
these were fully occupied from the first to the last days that the 
Exhibition was open. In Dr. Corfield’s laboratory was col- 
lected the ee for that kind of mstruction in the chemical 
and physical examinatton of soil, air, water, food, clothing, and 
materials of house construction, which are essential elements in 
the education of that great army of medical officers of health 
who are appointed now under existing Acts of Parliament to 
watch over the health interests of the community. It is very 
well known, however, that a large majority of those gentlemen 
have not this necessary instruction, and that at the present 
moment there does not exist in this country any adequate means 
There are in England 1102 medical 
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fiicers of health, and 996 inspectors of nuisances, all of whom i 
re expected to get their information and to acquue the techni- | 
al knowledge af whieh they stand dady ın need as best they 
«an ; and it 1s well known that a lage proportion of them are 
ery imperfectly equipped «vith the necessary knowledge, and 
adeed can hardly be said to ess even the 1udiments of 
ystematic technical education ın subjects in which they are 
«resumed to be experts, and which they are called upon to decide 
=n matters largely affecting the pogkejs of the community and 
matimately concerning its health. In o1d¥r to illustrate the 1mport- 
mace of the establishment 1n this country on a permanent footing 
of such laboratories as those which were shown in temporary 
vorking at the Exhibition, Ishalla-k leave now to refer you 
c'an exhibit which was made in the French Court, illustrating 
he work done by M. Pasteur in & similar laboratory to that of 
«hich I am now advocating the permanent establishment, as 
mhe best possible sequel of this great Exhibition. 


M. Pasteur is the scientific director of the Ecole Normale 
supérieure in Paris, a school especially designed to supply pro- 
Wfessors‘in liters&gre and science to the 4cés or higher schools of 
France. Me 1s not, however, called upon to undeitake teach- 
Ming, but 1s expected to devote all his time to his researches. In 
a word, in consideration of the considerable national services 
which he has rendered, an exceptional position has been accorded 
to him. He receives a professonal salaiy ofg400/, a year. 
M. Pasteur is also the head of l'École des Hautes tudes, of 
which Mr. Chamberlain is the sub-director. In thus laboratoiy 
he receives some pupils. He possesses further a laboratory at 


the Ecole Normale, where M. Roux is his coadjutor, and where 
aie admitted some students who are generally peisons already 
known for their studies. He has entire freedom of the choice 


of students of the laboratory of l'École des Hautes Études, as well 
as those of persons who work in lus private laboratory at the 
École Normale. About 8oo/ a year are allowed for this 
laboratory by the Minister of Public Instruction, and for the 
last few years, 30,000 francs from the Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture. These grants are renewed yeaily. 

The principal researches of M. Pasteur have related to— 

(1) Wine, 1n which he demonstrated that, in order to avoid 
the transformation of alcohol 1nto acid, 1t is necessary to destroy 
the germs remaining in wines which are poor in alcohol, by 
heating them up to 55°-60° Centigrade. He has also studied 
the action of oxygen and light on wine, and has demonstrated 
that it is to this action, 2 e. to the oxidation of the materials of 
wine, that we are to attribute the development of the bouquet of 
wine, j.c. the flavour which it acquires with age. In order that 
this may yield a product appreciated by amateurs, it is necessary 
that it should proceed slowly. He further demonstrated 
that the ferment of wine exists on the surface of the grape when 
it has ripened. He has demonstrated the useful and precise 
indications which the areometer furnishes, in order to appreciate 
during fermentation the state of the sou? of the grape. 

(2) Beer.—After having demonstrated that brewers employ, 
generally, a ferment containing, among others, injnrious germs, 
M. Pasteur indicates the following means for obtaining a pure 
ferment. A small quantity of pure yeast is prepared according 
to the exact rules oe the laboratory. This is igtroduced into a 
lage copper pan, three-quarteis filled with the wort of beer, 
which has,beem first carried to the boiling-point, and then 
cooled before fhe introduction of the yeast. The vessel only 
communicates with the external air by a long tube of copper, 
many times bent, 1n such a way as to permit the gases to escape 
without external germs being able to enter. When the wort has 
been developed, it is diawn off by a tap placed in the lower 
pat of the appaiatus, and which 18 previously purified with the 
flame of a spirit lamp. The wort of the beer 1s put to ferment 
in a large white-metal vat, resting on a plank, and closed by a 
movable cover, this movable lid dropping into a groove which 
is kept full of water, As the wort arrives m a boiling state in 
this vessel, it destroys any germs which may exist there. When 
it is cooled, and the cooling may be rapidly aided by the use of 
external cooling water, the yeast is introduced through an open- 
mg in the lid. The aeration of the fluid is obtained by two 
tubes curved downwards, by one of which carbonic acid escapes, 
and by the other the air enters after being previously filtered 
through a layer of cotton wool rolled round a cylindrical cageon 
metal wires which cap the extremity by which the air enters. 
This apparatus, like the foregoing one, reproduces exactly the 
conditions which are found to be necessary in the laboratory to 


.- 
prevept the introduction of external germs. The aeration by 
these two tubes is sufficient, for the carbonic oxide being heavier 
than air, they are placed in such a way as to form a siphon ; 
moteover, d the fermentation, the wort is certainly kept in 
movement by ebullition of the gas which escapes, so that 
the aeration, although less active than in some of the technical 
spparatas previously ın use by brewers, is more than sufficient. 

y employing this procedure, secondary fermentations are no 
longer to be feared, and the spoiling of beer by secondary fer- 
mentation 1s almost entirely put an end to. 

(3) A third and profoundly interesting series of researches, 
which have had a great influence on agriculture, carried on by 
M. Pasteur, ae those rae to cÁarbon-—the malignant pus- 
tule or black quarter of cattle and sheep. M. Pasteur has 
demonstrated that animals of the ovine and bovine species may 
be prevented from contracting the disease of carbon by mocu- 
lating them with attenuated germs, obtained by artificial culti- 
vation of the specific minute organism which 1s ascertained to 
exist in the case of charbon, and to be the efficient cause of 
the disease. This attenuated preventive material for inocu- 
lation 1s obtained by the aid of what are known as cultivations 
of the germs made in special liquids. After the first inoculation 
with the highly attenuated virns, Pasteur has shown that the 
second inoculation may be made with a product of medium 
virulence, and that the animals thus twice vaccinated were un- 
susceptible of contiacting the disease. Pasteur has further 
demonstrated that the bacterium of charbon is capable of retaining 
its vitality for several years in the earth, and that, when brought 
te the surface by earth-woims, it is capable of infecting the 
animals which eat the giass polluted by its contact, especially 
if the grasses or plants so eaten be hard, and such as to cause 
abrasions in the mouth and digestive tube. 

(4) Silkworm Disease. —M. Pasteur, after having assured him- 
self that normally, and in good health, silkworms never contain, 
at any moment of their life, the bacteria or corpuscles seen for 
the fast time byeGuérin Menneville, demonstrated that the eggs 
of the worms, even when only shghtly attacked, contamed a 

t number of these corpuscles or bacteria, which developed 
in considerable quantities — the a underwent its meti 
morphoses, and finally destroyed it. Since its droppings pollut 
the eaves of the mulberry on which the silkworm feeds, and as 
healthy animals thus devoured them, and contracted the same 
disease, a single infected silkworm was capable of destroying a 
whole school of worms, and preventing the subsequent cultures 
from being developed. i 

M. Pasteur then laid down the rule that, in order to avoid the 
silkworm disease, it was necessary to choose with extreme care 
the animals which were to be employed for breeding. With this 
view he devised the following procedure :— When the female has 
laid its it is at once destroyed. If a single corpuscle is 
found in its tissues, when crushed in water, the eggs are im- 
mediately buined. In the same way the several eggs of each 
hatching are carefully examined. no corpuscles are disco- 
vered, the whole brood ıs preserved for culture; if any are 
found, the whole are immediately destroyed. Since that time 
the silkworm breeders have followed the rales of M. Pasteur. 
The implements for the purpose of recognising the diseased 
worms consist of a microscope, two objectives, one with low 
power, and one with high power, magnifying about 400 times, 
and a small porcelain mortar for crushing the tissues of the 
worm or its eggs, some glass slides, and a flask of distilled 
water. By this application of scientific 1esearch to the silkworm 
industry the silkworm disease has been almost wholly put an 
end to. Nearly all the silkworm growers, whether mas ers or 
servants, have learnt, by the aid of a very cheap little hand- 
book, prepared by M. Pasteur, to recognise diseased worms or 
eggs from healthy or worms, and thus a great n dustry, 
which was threatened with extinction, has been saved from the 
fate which threatened it. 

(5) Fowl Cholera—After having demonstrated that this 
affection is caused by a«micrococcus, M. Pasteur showed that if 
this micrococcus is cultivated in the manner which he indicates, 
and the micro-organism thus obtained inoculated in a fowl, the 
fowls so vaccinated become proof against ‘fowl cholera, even 
when they are placed in the midst of other infected fowls. These 
researches have a special and suggestive scientific interest, for he 
has shown that if you filter*through plaster the liquid taken 
from one of the external foci of the disease in a fowl affected 
with fowl cholera, the filtered liquid thus inoculated will not 
give a healthy fowl the specific disease, but render it somnolent 
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fnd inert for some hours, so that it may be concluded that the 
micro-organism secretes a material to which must be attributed 
the lesions which are observed im fowls suffering from fowl 
cholera. 

Some idea may be obtained of the commercial value of the 
work done by M. Pasteur in his laboratories from the following 
facts and figures, which I have on good authouty :—In three 
departments of the centre of France, after the silkworm disease 
had attacked the factories, the product yielded a value of less 
than 1,500,000 francs. Since the regulations laid down b 
Pasteur have been applied, the average value per annum, al 
culated on five years, in those departments has nsen to more 
than 22,000,000 francs. 

As to wine, there was a known loss of wine to the extent of 
1,700,000 francs 1n four departments, Since heating on Pastem’s 
method has been applied, there has been saved of this loss at 
least 1,500,000 fiancs; the difference of 200,000 fiancs being 
alleged to be due to the carelessness or ignorance of small pro- 

rietors, who ae unwilling to heat their wine. As there mein 
Prance about forty-five departments that make wine, the saving 
may thus appioximately be estimated. I should add that there 
are twelve departments that make silk. 

In respect to anthrax, the following was the official statement 
indicating the ravages made by this disease in Fiance and foreign 
countries, and the reduction of mortality effected by these 
inoculations :— 








1881 Sheep Oxen Horses 
France . ..... 62,050 .. 5977 . 142 , 
Foreign countries.. 12,500 . 1254 .. 100 

Total ..... 74550 . 7231 . 242 

1882 
Fiance <.. 279,040 .. 35,654 . 1825 
Foreign countries... 36,830 .. 6,169 . 200 

Total ........... 306,870 . 41,2822 . 2025 
1883 
Fiance wes 268,205 ... 26,453 .. 371 
Other countries .. 84,825 ... 5,777 975 
Total ... .. 353,330 .. 32,230 ... 1346 


The a e mortality reduced by these inoculations in the proportion of 
1o to x for en, and 15 to 1 for oxen, cowa, and horses." 


Meteorological Laboratory.—The corresponding exhibit was 
that of the meteorological laboratory by M. Miquel, correspond- 
ing to which I hope to see a peimanent meteorological station 
established as a sequel to the Exhibition. The work of M. 
Miquel has been summarised ın the following words by Dr. Vivian 
Poore:— The observatory for Montsouris was established, in 
1871, by the influence of M. Dumas, who was then President of 
the Municipal Council of the city of Paris. In 1873, M. Marié 
Davy was appointed director of the observatory by M. Thiers. 
The work of the observatory is as follows :— 

(1) Meteorology proper, and its application to agricultme and 
hygiene. This department is under the control of M. Léon 
Descroix. 

(2) Chemical analysis of the air and rain, under the control of 
M. Albeit Lévy. 

(3) The microscopic study of the organic matters held in 
sus on in the air and rain. This is under the control of 
M. P. Miquel. 

In 1876, the municipality decided to have the above meteoro- 
logical observations, in their relation to bygiene, made in different 
parts of the city. The chemical yses and microscopical 
examinations are made— 

(1) On drinking waters. 

(2) On the waters infiltrating the soil. 

(3) On the emanations from the soil and sewers. 

(4) On the air of different localities estim&tions are made. A. 
(air), ozone, carbonic acid, ammonia, ‘organic nitrogen; and 
similar analyses are made of the soil-water, &c. Every year the 
Annuaire de Montsouris is published, a work full of information, 
and which 1s now in its thirteenth volume. 

The laboratory of Mr. Cheyne at the International Health 

zł i £l f from 
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annual economy of life, on the least favourable calculation, dr. -the last 
five years, has equal to a saving of 36,000 lives per annum. money 
saving on the last five years has been calculated, on good basis, by Capt 
Galton, to be in London alone nearly half a million of money per annum 
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Exhibition was largely fitted up by the aid of Di. Koch, and » 
Dr. Koch's laboratory at Berlm. Mr. Cheyne has furnishe 
me with the following outline :— bd 

Dr. Koch’s laboratozy is subsidised by the Government. 
consists of director, library, Wjological department under D 
Koch and several assistants, and a chemical department. 
expenses of investigation are paid. Koch’s salary is only 300n 
Other salaries I do not know. When appointed, Koch first se 
to work to improve metheds ef cultivating and studying bacteri 
and to devise new meth: and the result has been a precisio 
and simplicity m this sort of work quie beyond all expectation 
His er researches bave been devoted to the study of the 
cause of disease in man and how to prevent it. Either by hyn 
self, or under his direction, the causessand means of prevention 
of tuberculosis, consumption, erysipelas, osteomyelits, anc 
glanders have been absolutely demonstrated, while a large 
amount of work has been done ip respect to the causation anda 
prevention of typhoid fever, cholera, diphtheria, and othe 
affections. Hus researches on disinfectants and the best mode oi 
disinfection are classical, and are still being fred on? This 
work 1s being rapidly extended to other diseases, whil& important 
researches aie going on relating to water, air, and soil. 

The Anthropometric Laboratory at the Health Exhibition 
was designed by Mr. Galton, to show the feasibility of perform- 
ing, at 4 small cost, an extended series of measurements of the 
human faculties, and of testing the demand that there might at 
present be for having such measurements made, The ulterior 
object he had in view was to famiharise the public with the 
facility and need of periodically recording facts which test 
the progiess of individual growth and development, whether it 
is*proceeding normally or otherwise ; and ifit should be abnor- 
ma], to call attention to the existence of hurtful influences, and 
to demand inquiry into their nature, and whether they may not 
be removable. The experience of the laboratory showed em- 
phatically, first, that about seventeen different measurements of 
each person, including height, weight, strength, breathing 
capacity, eyesight, judgment of eye, hearing powers, &c., could 
be accurately performed at a cost of less than 3/4, by means of a 
well-organised method of work; secondly, it showed that the 
public greatly valued the opportunity of having themselves 
measured aad apprised in so minute a manner, inasmuch as the 
door of the laboratory was besieged all day long by a crowd of 
applicants for admission, far more numerous than could be 
accommodated 1n its small area, 36 feet long by 6 feet wide. As 
it was, measurements were made of between nine and ten 
thousand persons, yielding data that me now being discussed, 
and which have considerable statistical value. The methods 
and appliances used and suggested by the experience of this 
laboratory have been very recently described by Mr. Galton at 
the Anthropological Institute. Itis therefore not necessary here 
to go mto details. It may be taken as established that there need 
not be the slightest difficulty in periodically measuring with much 
completeness and keeping a regier of the development of every 
boy and git] in large Schools, at the cost of a very few pence per 
head per annum, on the supposition that the process was methodi- 
cally conducted by a paid expert, with the willing and giatuitous 
assistance of the masters and attendants. The power of n 

stem of peiiemdical measurements and tabulated returns upon 
the well- or ill-being of the growing portion of our race ıs of 
unquestionable value, and it would seem that, common-sense 
considerations must msure its being ultimately called into action. 
Now that there are signs of much awakening to the importance 
of such records, a central institution becomes especially desu able, 
where the best patterns of instruments should be kept, where 
mstruction in their use might he obtained, where the methods of 
tabulation, and of quickly gétting useful results out of the data, 
mught be learnt, and where the fullest information of all kinds 
on anthropometry won.’ be stored. It must not for a moment 
be supposed that anthopometry is a simple and thoroughly 
understood art. On the conteary, it continually grows, new 
methods being discovered from time to time of measuring 
faculties that had before escaped measurement. There can be 
little doubt that the progress of the useful art of knowing one’s self 
all round, and of knowing others accurately, of reducing what 
has hitherto been too much a matter of estitate to quantitative 
measurement, would be very largely aided by the establishment 
of an anthropometric laboratory in a national hygienic insti- 
tution. 

Proposed Disposal of Surplus-—That which I look for- 
ward to, then, as the best possible sequel to this Ex- 
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ibition, is ethe establishment of these laboiatories, so vastly 
menportant to the prevention of disease and the mainten- 
ance of our populafion in health, and of the library on a 
-»ermanent footing and under suitable direction. The whole 
~ ubject is one on which I cin ogly venture to express, thus far, 
macy individual opinion, although I have the satisfaction of 
«nowig that the views which I have thus put forward have met 
_with considerable approval among many of my colleagues, to 
-axhom I have submitted them. ss Asie for future consideration 
oy the Executive Council, who may possibly approve of them, 
ind in that case may feel it their duty to submit them to his 
MRoyal Highness the President, with wham will iest the ultimate 
dagision as to the disposal of any parts of the smplus. The 
mour that such a project was about to be submitted to the 
council, has awakened the liveliest interest and satisfaction 
amo the authorities of the lefdmg sanitary associations 1n 
mihis countiy, and I am glad tq know that the authonties of the 
Parkes Museum, of the Sanitary Institute, of the Social Science 
Association, of the Society of Medical Officers of Health, and 
of the Natiorf Health Society, have each, on their own indi- 
vidual mofion, taken the opportumity of expressing, by reso- 
lutions and memorials, their strong sense of the great nattonal 
value which they consider would attach to the accomplishment 
of this design. Should this proposition prove acceptable to the 
authorities, there is no doubt that the opinion ofghe t body 
of persons inteiested in the sanitary progress of this country, 
thus early expressed by the official representatives of every form 
of sanitary piogress, would declare itself strongly in favour of 
an institution from which considerable iesults might be antici- 
pated ın the fuutherance of health education, and of our know- 
edge of all that relates to the prevention of disease. It*is 
futher hoped that an Institute of Pubhc Health, founded on 
this basis, might prove a home and centre with which these 
numerous voluntary organisations now working for the public 
health might connect themselves, by some well co-oidinated 
and accepted plan; that it might be a centie where their mem- 
beis would be able to meet; where libraries, class-rooms, and 
meeting-rooms might be made to serve a valuable purpose in 
bringing these various societies into closer relation. There is 
reason to hope that many of the great scientific associations 
which now fostei the progress of science by grants to individual 
workers, would heartily welcome the establishment in this country 
of what it so greatly stands in need—a place of higher education 
and reseaich in sanitary science, such, as I have already pointed 
out, as have been recently created in France and Geimany. 
England has been first in sanitation; it 1s here that have been 
solved—so far as they have as yet been solved—many of the 
test problems of sanitary science; but we must acknowledge 

t, dung the last decade, each of these countries has made 
progress in the higher departments of sanitary education and 
sanitary research, ın which we can haidly be said to have held 
an equal place. This reproach Ye may now find the means of 
wiping away, and I earnestly@iust that this may prove to bea 
sequel of the International Health Exhibition, than which no 
higher memorial could have been hoped for o1 expected. 

The Lesson of the Exhibition as to Open-air Recreation and the 
Electric Lighting of Public Parks.—Let me conclude by reference 
to another aspect of the teaching of the Exhibition, less scientific, 
but yet of peculiar publicimportance. It was often said by the 
public scorners*a person from whose judgments and criticisms 
we have commonly much to learn—when walking through the 
crowded course of the Exhibition devoted to food and all that 
concerns the construction and decoration of the dwelling : ** This 
isa Health Exhibition—where is the health?” and the popular 
answer was, ‘Outside in the dens.” That answer also I 
accept. I think you will agree with me that the practical de- 
monstration which this Exhibition afforded of the eagerness 
of the English people to resort to healthful means of outdoor 
amusement was in itself a valuable result and an important 

rience. The gardens, illunfinated by the electric light and 
enlivened by music, were undoubtedly a great attraction to the 
Exhibition, and I would be quite willing to agree with any 
one who might say that they weie the greatest attraction. 
Allow me to add that I look upon this not merely as a means, 
but itself an end. " It is no small thing to have acquired the con- 
viction that our open spaces may be, and should be, much more 
largely devoted to the open-a recreation of the people than 
they are at the present moment. I say this now, without any 
intention of entering upon that large question, but with the 
specific desire to repeat (for it is only by repeating often that 


one cgn gain access to the minds of the majority who are alf- 
powerful in such questions) that ıt appears to me to be no small 
disgrace to this great metropolis that, in the very centre of its 
crowded distiicts, within an arrow’s flight of the houses probably 
of most of us who are here, there lie gieat open spaces, such as 
Hyde Park (but what I say refers also to Victoria Park), which 
at night are dreary desolate areas of darkness, which are un- 
lighted, which are dangerous to cross, which are unused in the 
evenings for any wholesome or moral purpose, which are often 
scenes for the display of some of the worst vices incidental to 
the lowest dregs of the population of the geat city. Why 
should we not learn from the success of the music and the light- 
ing of the gardens of the Health Exhibition, that our great parks 
should all be lighted by the electiic hght at night, and that 
throughout the spring and summer months the military bands 
should play there, and should make those places, which are now 
not only useless but scandals to the metropolis, the sites of 
healthful and innocent recreation? I have inquired from a good 
source what would be the cost of lighting Hyde Park by the 
electric light ; and I am not speaking without data when I s& 
that I believe that Hyde Park could be adequately lighted wi 
the electric light, so that it might add to the resources of health 
and enjoyment for the teeming population surrounding it, at an 
annual expenditure of about 50007. I do not know what im- 
pression this will make upon you. I confess that to me such an 
expenditure seems trifling ın consideration of the sum of human 
happiness and enjoyment, and, I may add, also of health, which 
such a devotion of municipal or public money would afford to 
the people of this city. Nor is it likely that, the example once 
Set, it would end here. Our eastern population have a right to 
the enjoyment of their parks in the evenings that could be 
conceded to the west. This lesson also, then, the Exhibition 
seems (o me to teach, and how greatly we might all rejoice if it 
should ultimately prove that the lighting by electric hght of our 
public paiks, and the introduction of music as a part to enliven 
and attiact the feople, and to add to the success of the innocent 
recreation, the health and the happiuess of our working u- 
lation should form also one of the possible sequels of i this 
Exhibition. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


CAMBRIDGE.—Prof. Roy was on Thursday last admitted to 
the degree of M.A. honorts causé. The Public Orator in pre- 
senting him spoke as follows :— 


Dignissime Domine, domine Procancellarie, et tota Academia, 
—Quis nescit Athenas illas Caledonicas, cum aliarum artium, 
tum praesertim studiorum medicorum praeclaram esse sedem. 
Academiae tam illustris. alumnum, Pathologiae Professorem 
primum nobis nuperrime datum, hodie senatus totius nomine 
salutamus, ipsum senatorum nostioium ordini libenter adiun- 
gimus. Neque vero una tantum doctrinae sedes Professorem 
nostrum sibi vindicat ; scilicet Germaniae ipsius Academiae cele- 
berrimae hunc virum inter alumnos suos numerant. Ne inter 
Cantabrigienses quidem prorsus hospes est, qui non modo 
Physiologiae praeceptoris nostri optimi experrmentis aliquamdiu 
interfuerit, sed etam ipse de Physiologiae arcanis praelectiones 
quasdam inter nosmetipsos habuerit. Idem quondam (ut ad 
remotiora transeamus) Ottomannorum inter milites arti medicae 
deditus, in ipsa Epiro, prope Pind: montes, prope Dodonae 
antiquae diu desertum oraculum, velut Jarpéuasris aliqui, con- 
sulentibus respondebat. Ad eundem postee Respublica en- 
tma, morbo gravi et inexphcabih oppressa, velut ad oraculum 
aliquod misit, cums 1esponsis obsecuta peste illa dira sese pro- 
tinus liberavit. Inter antiquos quidem victimarum in visceribus 
rerum futurarum p quaerebantur ; hic autem, non vanus 
haruspex, ex ipsis morbis quos alii reformidant, ex ipsa Moite 
quae aliis tacet, veritatem ipsam audacter extorquet,—adeo ut 
onis verbis profiteri possit : 


me non oracula cerium 
sed mors certa facit.) 
. 


Vobis praesento Medicinae Doctorem Edinensem, Pathologiae 
Professorem Cantabiigiensem, CAROLUM SMART ROY. 


tI Lucan, *' Pharsalia," ix. 582. 
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Physical Society, November 22.—Prof. Guthrie, President, 
in the chair.— Mr. James Bewsher was elected a member of the 
Society.—The following notes weie read by Mr. R. T. Glaze- 
brook, M.A., F.R.S. :—On the permanence of some standards 
of electrical resistance. The author has had occasion to com- 
p with ten standard B.A. units a coil which had been tested 

Lord Rayleigh in 1882, the coil then being two years old. 

e found that its resistance was 998335 B.A. units at 14^*05 C., 
while Lord Rayleigh found the value 9°98330 B. A. units. Thus, 
either the coil and the standards have changed by exactly the 
same amount, which is improbable, for they are wnes of dif- 
ferent thickness, or they have all remained permanent.—On the 
effect of moisture in modifying the refraction of plane-polarised 
light by glass. The author described some experiments he had 
been engaged in lately at the Cavendish Laboratory. Plane- 
polarised lgt is made to fall on a plate or a wedge of glass at 
various angles, and the tion of the plane of polarisation 
determined. It is found that this depends greatly on the hygro- 
metric condition of the air in the neighbourhood of the glass, 
If moist air be blown on to perfectly clean glass, the plane of 
polarisation of the emergent light is displaced from its normal 
position in one direction, while, if dry air be blown, it is dis- 
placed in the opposite direction. At an angle of incidence of 
60" the difference between the two positions is from 6’ to 8'. Tf, 
however, the glass be not perfectly clean, the effect of moisture 
is a£ first the same as that of dry air, though on stopping the 
draught an opposite effect is observed. The autho assigns as 
the cause of this the heating of the surface, which, as Magnus 
discovered, is uced by a draught of moist ax. He finds, 
on repeating Magnus's experiment, that the heating is not pro- 
duced if the glass be clean, and he shows by an independent 
experiment that slight local heating does produce an effect on 





with its lower end in the liquid to be examined. Jhe increas 
in weight corrected for the part of the coil immersed is due t 
the fld rising between the convolutions. *From this the surface 
tension is readily ca]culated.—M r. Hilger described a nev 
solar eye-piece. In Prof. Pichernf's eye-piece there are tw 
rectangular prisms of glass of slightly different refractiv 
indices. The light of the sun undergoes partial reflection at th 
suface separating the two prisms, the ratio of the reflected to th 
incident light diminish:mg with the difference between the re 
fractive indices. It is fund, however, that such a prism unde 
a high power always gives a double image, due to the two glas 
surfaces, it being practically impossible, even under enormou 

ressure, to bring them into true contact. To obviate this M. 

uger makes the second prism of Canada balsam, which give: 
the most satisfactory results, the image being pure and single. 
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Imperial Academy of Sciences, November 6.— On 
the fossil flora of the breccia of Hoetti by Q. von 
Ettingshausen.— On :esorcin-blue, by P. W@elsky and R. 
Benedikt. — Caicinological notes, by K. Kælbel.- On a ie- 
duced organ in Campanula persicifolsa and in other species of 
Campanula, by E. Hemncher.—A new method of combating 
Phylloxera, by G. Henshel (sealed packet).—Contribution to 
the anatomy o# the male organs of generation, by E, Finger.— 
On the bodies formed fiom hydroquinones by melting soda, by 
I. von Barth and T. Schreder.—On the temperature of the 
Austrian Alpine countnes (| I) by E. Hann.—On oxyphos- 
phinic acids, by W. Fossek.—On the length of the year of 
Sipius, by Th. von Oppolzer.—On the fi of light-waves in 
the magnetic field, by E. von Fleischl,—On € diluvial man from 
the caves of Stramberg (Moravia), by T. N. Woldrich. 





the plane of polarisation in the same direction a$ that due to the 

diy air ME Glazebrook also exhibited 4 spectrophotometer . CONTENTS PAGE 

described by him in a paper read before the Cambridge Philo- | Health Laboratories as [the Result of the Health 

sophical Society (Proc. Phil. Soc. vol. 1v. part vi.), and made by Exhibition |... 1... eee ee ln e. I2I 

the Cambridge Scientific Inst ument Company from his design.— | The Butterflies of Europe. By R. McLachlan, 

A note on a point in the theory of pendent drops, by Mr. A. M. FERS 0215-5209 3 $a Y 4 ae oie Room ee I XH 122 
Elementary Mathematics... ......... 123 


Worthington, was read by the Secretary, Mr. Walter Baily. 
This was a note upon a paper recently communicated by the 
author to the Royal Society upon the measurement of the 


surface-tension of a liquid from the observations of the forms land?" unas 3 oy oy ca a TED 5 TDG 
assumed by pendent drops. By making a measurement of a Brown's “ Forestry in the Mining Districts of the 

horizontal section of such a drop, and of the angle made by the Ural Mountains in Eastern Russa” ,.. a. 124 
tangent plane to the surface at the line where the section meets Willkomm’s *'Pyrenaische Halbinsel" . . , . . . 124 


Letters to the Editor :— 


the surface with the horizontal, and knowing the density of the 
The Prime Meridian Conference.—Gen. Richard 


liquid, sufficient data are obtained to determine its surface- 


tension. Prof. Perry remarking upon this paper gave an Strachey, F.R.S.; Latimer Clark ..... 125 
account of some researches upon the subject, in which some The Electric Light for Lighthouses and Ships,—A. 
years since he had assisted Sir William Thomson. On the usually Ainslie Common. ,. .e . ....... «v 125 
accepted theory of surface-tension based upon the behaviour of Natural Science in Schools.—Prof, Sydney Young 126 
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The Aurora Borealis.—Dr. Sophus Tromholt . . 128 


theoretical drawings were made of a number of drops. These I 
The United States Fish Commission. By Ralph 


have since been compaied by Sir W. Thomson with enlarged 


hotographs of actual drops, and the results are highly satis- S. Tam ....... EEIEIE Ce ee 128 
actory. ‘This law no longer holds in the case of a drop at its | The Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
** critical point,” or that point when it is Fa to fall, since here Scotland. ....... BF ROREM pte 130 
dynamical action comes in.—Mr. Baily read a paper by the | The Eggsof Monotremes. By W. Baldwin Spencer. 
same author on a new capillary multiplier. This is an appa- Uustrated) e eee we 132 
ratus for the measurement of surface-tension, and is a modifica- | Notes... 1 .. 2er len 135 
tion of one used by M. Despretz From one extremity of the | Our Astronomical Column ;— 
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A TEACHING ÜNITERSITY FOR LONDON 


A MOVEMENT, which first began to shape itself into 

form at the Educational Conference at the Health 
Exhibition, made its first formal public appearance at the 
house of the Society of Arts on Monday afternoon. The 
crowd of well-known and much-8ccupied men with which 
“the room was filled was at least an earnest of something 
more than a discussion of a mere speculative project; 
and the speeches made, though revealing, as might be 
expected, a considerable diversity in point of view; 
were listened to with a closeness of attention which indi- 
catéd a pity confident belief that the movement was not 
likely fo evaporate in mere debate. 

Lord Reay opened the proceedings with an adäress; 
which was admirably conceived both in tone and matter. 
If subsequent speakers scarcely can ha®e betn said to 
have carried on the discussion on the same level, this may 
be attributed to the fact that the report submitted to the 
meeting for adoption by Lord Justice Fry embodied an 
amount of ‘detailed suggestion which the meeting was 
naturally not in any way prepared to assimilate without 
a good deal of consideration. 

Every one knows that we have in London a body 
bearing the title of a University. Every one, at least 
who has looked into the matter, knows equally the immense 
services which this institution has rendered in raising the 
standard of middle class education. But a University 
all the same, in any intelligible sense, it is not. It is 
essentially nothing more than a Government Department 
for giving, after examination, academic certificates. Nor, 
as Professor Lankester very properly pointed out, is it, any 
more than the Home Office for example, an institution 
which, because its head-quarters happen to bein London, 
is locally identified with the metropolis in the same sense 
1n which the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are 
identified with the places in which their work is carried 
on. The operations of th® University of London are, in 
point of fact, more widefreaching than those of any other 
Government office, and are, indeed, co-extensive with the 
Empire itself. 

In one aspect the whole movement may be regarded as 
an outcome of the nascent municipal feeling in the hfe 
of the metropolis. The Examining University, for reasons 
stated above, does not, and in its present form never can, 
satisfy the reasonable desire that the metropolis should 
possess that academic crown which is worn by every other 
great capital in the world. The disembodied spirit of 
what might be brooding over gloomy examination halls 
may strike a wholesome terror into the hearts of candi- 
dates, and sustain a certain feeling of emancipation in 
the hearts of candidates ; *but it cannot, and does not, 
excite any enthusiasm in either. Nor has the cold 
officialism of Burlington Gardens ever treated with more 
than a lofty disdain the more humanly organised institu- 
tions which furnish the victims who pour into its 
portals. 

The movement to constitute a Teaching University is 
undoubtedly ın some degree due to a reaction against this 
state of things. Those whose business * is to teach, know 
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new-a-days that a great deal depends on the way teaching 
is done. It 1s here that the educational bodies of the 
metropolis feel their isolation. There is no central 
authority to gather their representatives into its fold and 
smooth away the individual difficulties in the way off 
common action and” bringing mto harmonious coopera- 
tion the dual business of examination and teaching. Life 
is getting appreciably shorter now ; the thread of existence 
has more knots though its length remains the same. The 
time that can be given to education out of an ordinary 
existence cannot be indefinitely expanded. Method must 
be brought in to economise labour in imstruction. This 
isa very different thing to cramining ; it 1s on the contrary 
a scientific mode of directing the educational attack in 
the most effective way. Here the rulers of the University 
have shown themselves most deficient in sympathy ; they 
have turned an obdurately deaf ear to the entreaties 
which have been repeatedly addressed to them by the 
Convocation of the University to get “touch” with the 
teaching bodies. And, what is perhaps even still more 
irritating, though, as remarked at the meeting, for the most 
part, laymen in education, they still issue in a purely 
doctrinaire spirit directions which of course from the 
nature of the case have the binding force of edicts at the 
actual seats of education. Dr. Carpenter, with an official 
optimism excusable enough in one who has devoted a 
hfetime to loyal and honest work, contended, it 1s true, 
that the university was blameless in this respect. But 
those who are familiar with the other side of the shield 
know how far this 1s from being the feeling in teaching 
institutions. Manchester has already broken away from 
the rule of Burlington Gardens, and it can scarcely be 
doubted that had the University of London shown a more 
conciliatory attitude with regard to the formation of 
Boards of Studies, the present movement would in all 
probability have taken a very different shape. 

Itis proposed, then, alongside of the existing examinations 
to have a Teaching University. This it is also intended 
should examine and grant degrees. It may be thought 
that this 1s going too far, and that it is not desirable that 
the one thing should become a mere mechanical reflection 
of the other. But the risk is small; the principle is now- 
a-days accepted by all wbo have ieally studied the matter, 
that teachings and examimings must be in the hands of 
the same persons ; but this does not imply that the same 
individuals should control both Nor, it must be admitted, 
is this merely a matter of interest to the teaching bodies. 
The imperfect educational discipline to which a large pro- 
portion of the candidates who frequent the examination 
rooms of the university have been subjected, leads to an 
inordinate amount of rejections. This creates the mis- 
conception in the public mind, that the examinations are 
unreasonably severe. The real fact is that the candidates 
are badly prepared. In this way the want of cooperation 
between teachers and examiners becomes indirectly a real 
obstacle to educational progress. 

So far we have endeavoured to give our readers an ac- 
count as distinct as we have been able to gather of the 
forces which have initiated this movement, and the aims 
which are desired by it." We cordially sympathize with 
both, and it is because we do so that we must now indulge 
in a little criticism on the scheme as put forward by Lord 
Reay’s committee. In the first place, we found it difficult 
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fb believe that the creation of a new university with full 
powers ın the metropolis is ever likely to come within the 
bounds of political possibility. It is not that the Govern- 
(nent will be inaccessible, but that it will be difficult to 
persuade general public opinion of the necessity of such a 
course. We believe that it will in the end be necessary 
eventually to come to terms with the existing university. 
The fact that eleven members of its Senate have joined 
the movement, shows that that body at any rate contains 
a powerful element discontented with its present asphyxia- 
tion by red tape. What, however, we do hope to see is 
the federation of our scattered educational bodies in Lon- 
don into Faculties, which would be practically universities 
in all but the name, and the representatives of which 
should have a leading voice in the management of the 
Central University. The only speakers who really evinced 
at the meeting a clear idea of their own policy, were the 
representatives of the Medical profession. Prof. Marshall 
showed with singular lucidity that the altered character of 
medical education has made the continued isolation of the 
smaller medical schools a practical :mpossibility. Not 
merely has technical instruction gone beyond the capacity 
of the junior members of the medical staff who are usually 
told off for it, but the appliances required are too costly 
for all but the wealthier schools to provide efficiently, and 
the teachers are themselves wanted for the more minute 
and careful clinical instruction which is now everywhere 
demanded. ° 

The Medical Schools will therefore combine, perhaps, 
into some four great groups, for purposes of education and 
the organisation of laboratories, just as the small colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge have combined for purposes of 
intra-collegiate lecturing. Once federation has begun, the 
foundation of a medical faculty for London is only a 
question of time. This will come about, probably, what- 
ever the fate of the more general movement. But such a 
faculty would undoubtedly be found to be politically a 
body to whose just claims in direct medical education the 
University of London would find ıt impossible to lend a 
deaf ear. 

The faculty of law may also shape itself into existence, 
though, ıt must be admitted, the elements of its form are, 
at present, very dim and shadowy. 

To balance these we want a faculty of Bec and 
science, and the materials for these aie to be found in a 
federation of University and King's Colleges, as sug- 
gested by Piof Lankester. If the representatives of such 
a faculty were allowed a proper share in the councils of 
the existing Univeisity, it ıs not obvious why such a 
federation should be intrusted with a separate degiee- 
giving power. 

We now come to what appears to us the weak point in 
the scheme. A university may impart knowledge ; it may 
test its quality when impaited ; but thgt which has ever 
been the peculiar glory of university dife, is to enlarge its 
bounds. But except a few well-expiessed sentences which 
fell from Lord Reay, and a sentence put into the con- 
clusion of the report very much with the air of an after- 
thought, this very 1mportant matter does not seem to have 
received very much attention. “Now the most melancholy 
feature about such elements of university organisation as 
already exist in London, is its displayed mcapacity to 
retain its best men. There is an obvious dearth of such 








posts as would satisfy their legitimate ambition No 
sooner amongst us does a man rise to the first rank at 
any seat of education, than sooner or later he is drafted 
off to one of the universities ingthe* provinces. To take 
the first instances that come to hand: Cambridge has 
robbed us of Michael Foster, and Oxford of Burdon 
Sanderson, while the greatest biological teacher of 
the day is driven from England by ill-health after 
a life toilsomely spent in the lowest order of teaching— 
drudgery. What is absdlutely essential to add lustre and 
distinction to the work of a Metropolitan University is a 
body of University Professorg who would take charge of 
the higher studies, which never can be properly cared for 
by bodies sedulously occupied Svith the very serious 
business of the higher education. What we hope then 
some day to see is the University of Londow*e uipbed 
with a proper staff of Regius Professors, who themselves 
would be at the least an invaluable bond of union between 
its own too abstract 1solation and the living reality of the 


" actual teaching bodies. 


Although we could have wished for greater insistence on 
this—as 1t seems to us—most vital point, we cannot but 
entertain the highest hopes of the usefulness of the pre- 
sent*movement. It has some of the notes of healthy 
organic development; it has at least spontaneity and 
individual activity, which have always been the founda- 
tions of political achievement amongst us. At the worst, 
mere effervescence ıs better than stagnation, and we 
think there is more in this movement than effervescence. 
In any case we cannot too warmly tender our expression 
of acknowledgment to public men hke Lord Reay and 
Sir George Young, who have spared neither pains nor 
labour in the purely patriotic labour of giving our own 
too inarticulate murmurings definite form and expression. 


THE POLYZOA OF THE “ CHALLENGER” 
EXPEDITION 


The Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. “ Challenger? 
Part XXX. “Report onethe Polyzoa—the Cheilo- 
stomata.” By Gporge Busk, F.RS., V.P.L.S., &c. 
(Published by Order of Her Majesty’s Government, 
1884.) 


HE description of the Polyzoa collected during the 
expedition of the Challenger was undertaken by 
Mr. Busk, and the first part of his Report, comprising the 
Cheilostomatous forms, or those in which the mouth of 
the zocecium or cell is provided with a movable lid which 
shuts down over the polypide when retracted, has just 
been published. 
` The investigation of this important part of the Chal- 
lenger collections could not have been placed in better 
hands. As an authority on the zoology of the Polyzoa, 
Mr. Busk stands pre-eminent; and the present admirable 
Report of 216 pages and 36 plates bears testimony to a 
laborious and conscientious investigation, the value of 
which as a contribution to our knowledge of the multitude 
of forms associated under the name of Pdlyzoa cannot be 
over-estimated. 
The number of species of Cheilostomatous Polyzoa in 
the Challenger collection is 286, and when these came 
into Mr. Busk’s hands he found no less than 180 of them 
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new. “In one genus alone, that of the Refepore, the 
number of knovfn species has been raised by the dredgings 
of the Challenger from 31 to between 50 and 6o. 

The determination and “definition of species in a collec- 
tion so large as that of the Challenger Polyzoa, and in a 
group of organisms in which the differences are far from 
being always strikingly obvibusecannot but be a work of 
great labour. The critica] examination of the species in 
such a genus as /efefora, for mstance, which is repre- 





w sented in the Challenger collection by 23 species, and 


Cellepora, which ig represented by no fewer than 31, 
requires no ordinary patiente, and the author must be 
congratulated on having so far brought to a conclusion 
labours which, in order to be conscientiously performed, 
must bé ofen wearisome and monotonous. 

Among the most important contributions of the Report 
to the systematic zoology of the Polyzoa is the revision 
which it contains of Adeona and allied genera. A critical 
comparison of'the species of Adeona with especies belong- 


' ing to other genera which had been hitherto placed among 


the Escharide has necessitated the founding of a new 
family, Adeonec, in order to include the whole in a single 
natural group. This family has several peculiarities, 
among which the most interesting is the possession by all 
the species of three different kinds of cells, which the 
author terms zocecial, ocecial, and avicularian. Ocecia of 
the ordinary type are entirely absent, and their function 
appears to be performed by special cells which differ in 
form from the others. When decalcified these ocecial 
cells appear as thick-walled sacs, containing in most 
cases an ovoid mass, which resembles the contents of an 
ordinary ocecium, and lke these is almost certainly 
embryonal. Mr. Busk has further made the important 
observation that in some of them there is lodged instead 
of this mass a polypide similar to those inhabiting the 
zocecial cells, and he concludes that the embryonal 
mass is derived from a polypide, which it finally 
replaces, 

Among other peculiarities of the Adeonez is one 
which, notwithstanding its® apparent triviality, derives 
importance from its con@tancy. This consists in the 
universal presence of a projecting pomt at each end of 
the base in the avicularian mandibles both large and 
small. In doubtful fragments this character alone will 
often indicate the affinities of the species. ° 

The descriptions of the new species are throughout the 
work drawn up with that care and precision which charac- 
terise all Mr. Busk's zoological writings, while the absence 
of redundant description and the exclusion of characters 
not necessary for the diagnosis, give to his definitions a 
conciseness which will be appreciated as it deserves by 
all who require to consult the Report. 

In a large proportion of the diagnoses the author has 
had recourse to the chitinous elements of the skeleton. 
"These are the so-termed opercula or oral valves, and the 
chitinous parts of the avicularia and vibracula; and a 
very large number of accurately-executed outlines are 
given in order te show the various forms assumed by 
these elements in the different species. The employment 
of the chitinous elements in the classification and descrip- 
tive zoology of the Polyzoa is due entirely to Mr. Busk, 
who has convinced himself that "their value for these 
purposes cannot be over-rated, while their importance 
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extends far beyond the mere distinction of genera and 
species.” 


° 
The descriptions of the species are of course necessarilye 


confined to the hard parts, whether calcareous or chitinous, 
for, except in hving examples, it ıs rarely possible to 
determine any facts of importance regarding the soft 
parts of the colony. The author, however, gives two 
highly instructive figures of the avicularia of Bicellaria 
pectogemma, in which the muscular apparatus and other 
soft parts of these curious and still enigmatical bodies are 
clearly and beautifully represented. In one of his figures 
of Carbasea moseleyi also—a form in which the calcareous 
walls are quite transparent—there is a very interesting 
view of the polypides in the interior of their cells. 

The distribution of the species, geographical and bathy- 
metrical, finds a prominent place in the Report. An 
instructive map is appended in which the oceans traversed 
by the Challenger are divided into seven regions, three 
being to the north and four to the south of the equator, 
each including 90° of longitude. In each of these regions 
the stations from which any species of Polyzoa were 
obtained are indicated. 

The bathymetrical range varies within wide lumits. 
The greatest depth which yielded any species to the 
dredge was 3125 fathoms, in the North Pacific region. 
From this vast depth four species were procured, and 
between it @nd quite shallow water a great number of 
stations of very various depths are recorded. 

One of the most unexpected facts brought out in the 
Report is the very wide bathymetrical range enjoyed by 
certain species. Thus Cribrifina monoceras 1s one of the 
four species brought up from 3125 fathoms in the Noith 
Pacific, while the same species was obtained from 1325 
fathoms in the South Pacific, from 69 fathoms in the 
South Indian or Kerguelen region, from 55 fathoms in 
the South Atlantic, and from 35 fathoms in the Australian 
region. 

This striking difference in the depths inhabited by one 
and the same species is, however, exceptional ; and so is 
the wide range of geographical distribution which is here 
presented by a species occurring at great depths. The 
study of the bathymetrical distribution of the Challenger 
Polyzoa shows that “the extent of geographical distribu- 
tion is to a considerable degree correlative with the 


bathymetrical, the wider geographical distribution being - 


in most instances coincident with the shallower depths.” 

To this law another striking exception is afforded by 
the beautiful genus Catentcella, a genus very rich in 
species, which, though from comparatively shallow 
water, are almost exclusively confined to the Australian 
region. 

The thirty-six beautiful plates which illustrate the 
Report are all that, could be desired. Clearly and faith- 
fully drawn, they place in the hands of the zoologist 


facihties for the determination of the species which, with ` 


the descriptions ın the letterpress, leave no excuse for 
erroneous diagnosis. 

Though the Report is confined to the species obtained 
during the expedition of the Challenger, the number of 
these is so large, and the descriptions and figures so exact, 
that the work will possess a classical value, and be found , 
indispensable by every student of the Polyzoa. " 

. G. J. A. « 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 


On the Healthy Manufacture of Bread. A Memoir on 

œ the System of Dr. Dauglish, By Benjamin Ward 
Richardson, M.D, F.R.S. (London: Bailhére, Tyn- 
dall, and Cox, 1884.) 


THIS pamphlet is another of Dr. Richardson’s labours in 
the cause of public health. It deals mainly, as the title 
imphes, with healthy bread, and especially with the sys- 
tem of the late Dr. Dauglish of Malvern for baking what 
is now generally known as aerated bread. The advan- 
tages of the aerated process are stated by the author 
to be that the destructive influence of fermentation is 
prevented. There is no chemical decomposition of the 
flour whatever, and therefore no loss of material, while 
the rising of the dough is just as effectively carried out. 
The a&rated bread contains, therefore, all tlie gluten and 
all the albuminous food of the wheat, out of which the 
living tissues are constructed, as well as the food which 
ministers to the animal warmth and vital activity. More- 
over, much labour to the baker is spared, and the knead- 
ing by hand is wholly dispensed with—a matter of some 
consideration to delicate or fastidious persons. The 
gradual steps by which the process has been worked out, 
from the incubation of the idea in the brain of Dr. 
Dauglish to the modern aerated process of baking are 
fully traced by Dr. Richardson, who describes also the 
different effects of fermentation and aération on the 
different qualities of flour, the economic and samtary 
advantages of the new system to the workmen (by no. 
means the least important part of the subject, as those 
who recollect Mr. Lakeman's report on *he London 
bakeries, and who read Chapter IX. of this little work, 
will acknowledge) and the public advantages of the 
aérated bread in relation to health. An appendix con- 
tains a brief memoir of Dr. Dauglish. d 


Proceedings of the Edinburgh Mathematical Society. 
Second Session, 1883-84. 


OUR readers have seen from time to time in our “Society” 
Notices the titles of papers read before this young but 
from the outset vigorous body, and must have often 
wished for a more intimate acquaintance with their con- 
tents (as the odoriferous steam issuing from the cookshop 
tempts the hungry “ Arab” to enter and feed). We are 
glad to find, from the volume before us, that the Society 
is 1n a position to print its Proceedings, for we now know 
how interesting the papar are. They are not, like some 
other papers nearer home, caviare to the general, but 
they deal with matters which come home to every mathe- 
matical teacher. Mr. Mackay writes on the circles asso- 
ciated with the triangle, viewed from their centres of 
similitude ; Mr. Muir, on the condensation of a special 
continuant ; Dr. Macfarlane, on voting ; Prof. Chrystal, 
on an application of matrices to spherical geometry, on a 
problem in partition of numbers, &c. Mr, Allardice fur- 
nishes some useful notes on spherical geometry and 
trigonometry ; Mr. Browning, some illustrations of har- 
monic section; Mr. Barclay, notes on the teaching of 
elementary geometry (abstract only), and Mr. Traill, 

roofs of the theorems as far as “Euclid” i. 32, from 

st principles. Other papers are: a good concise ac- 
count of Pascal's “ Essais pour les €oniques" by Mr. 
Macdonald ; the hypothesis of Le Bel and Van't Hoff, 
by Prof Crum Brown; on the representation of the 
physical me erties of substances by means of surfaces, 
by Mr. eddie: and a joint account of the problem 
“La Tour d’Hanoi” (one of displacements), by Messrs. 
Allardice and Fraser. With these Proceedings are bound 
up Prof. Tait's introductory address on Listing's “ Topo- 
logie,” which, our readers will remember, has been pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Magasine (January 1884, pp. 
30-46, with pistes), and Mr. Muir's Presidential Address 
entitled “The Promotion of Research; with Special 


Reference to the Present State of the Scottish Univer- 
sities and Secondary Schools” (deliveréd February 8, 
1884). .¢ 


Elementary Text-Book of Ti Yi onomeiry. By R. H. 
Pinkerton, B.A. (London: Blackie and Son, 1884.) 


THIS elementary text-book of 176 pages contains all the 
essentials for obtaining ® Knowledge of trigonometry 
proper. It might be used either by those who desire 
merely a thorough groupding in the elements, or, as a 
first book, by those who intend to take a full analytical 
course. The arrangement is good, the text well written, 
and the examples, worked and unworked, are numerous 
and judiciously chosen. Thé introductory chapter on the 
measurement of angles is particulgrly commendable. We 
should prefer, however, not to write “#/3 radians” but 
* 5/3 radian,” reading it * £:-thirds of a radian.” It may 
be suggested also to a writer who has the e6uragé to 
introduce reforms, whether the time has not cde for 
dispensing with the so-called sadlogsines, tablogcosines, 
&c. and using only logsines, logcosines, &c. Tabular 
log functions arg, according to our experience, well-meant 
aids which only hinder. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can ke undertake to return, 
or to corres, with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications, 

(The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that tt is impossible otherwise to insure the appearance ever 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts.) 


Indescent Clouds 


On Thursday evening, December 11, about fifteen minutes after 
sunset, 1n the south-west direction as seen from the Royal Obser- 
vatory heie, were two rathe: large clouds about 10° or 12° high, 
and below them seveial much smaller ones, all of them of the 
most brilliantly iridescent colours and nothing but bright colow, 
of a kind I do not remember to have seen before, though they 
were not improbably like some described by several of NATURE'S 
conespondents last year. 

The principal cloud, some 5° or 6° long and 2° or 3° across, 
exhibited a diagonal band of glowing green, passing through 
blue into exquisite violet on either side, while it was fringed 
nearly all round by dull red. 

The second largest cloud, a lile below and rather to the east- 
ward of the first, exhihjted all the seme colours in similar diagonal 
bands, but unconformably with the places of the bands of the 
first produced down to it; though both may have had their bands 
at right angles to a 1ay from the sun long since set, but directed 
on their centres. The sky behind them and all around was 
singularly dark ind sombre, so that these indescent clouds, in 
the brightness and iichness of their colouring, reminded one 
more of mother-of-pearl inlaid in a black tefctray than any 
oidinary sunset sky. 

The smaller clouds of the same kind lower down gradually 
lost the central green band and passed into yellow and orange, 
but were still phenomenally bright specks of luminous material 
on the dark general lecho mand. All this towards the south- 
west; while west and north-west the sky was nearly clear, and 
exhibited, in a sunset-illumined sky ** proper," a fauly fine but 
quite ordinary set of thin cirro-stratus rolls of cloud, warmly 
coloured on one side and cold-gray shaded on the other, like any 
corporeal body in the same exposure. 

Lower down still on the horizon was a heavy cumulo-stratus 
cloud, which the west wind presently brought up to eclipse the 
green and blue iridescent clouds, proving that they were higher 
than it, though not so high as the dark cirrus haze to the south- 
west that had served so well to set foith® their brilliant and 
unusual colourmg. C. PrAzzI-SMYTH 

Edinburgh, December 13 





A STRIKING phenomena, apparently a new phase of the 
cloud-glows, was widely witnessed here on the 13th, and I 
myself noticed it, though on a much less scale, and in the north- 
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east, dn the 11th. About 3.30 p.m. the upper edge of a dark, 
very lofty haze clpud, stretching almost straig t from alt. 15°1n the 


- south-south-west, to about alt. 20° in the north-west, was fringed 


with prismatic colours, zn parts thfice repeated, separating the 
dark haze cloud from a bribht white haze, like that often seen 
of late near the sun, which itself was nearly setting. The lumi- 
nous haze was widest, about 5", above the sun, and was also, 
but far more faintly fringed, with a hazy blue sky above. It 
lasted until 4.20, but at 4.10 fhe @lull cloud was a deep violet, 
and the bright haze a steel blue. They both seemed to dis- 
appear in the dusk, but the bright glow reappeared about 
4-40 p.m. 
On both occasions, the phenomenon lasted long after sunset, 
and the cloud was quite distinct from the feathery curi on which, 
1f near the sun, one so often sees prismatic effects. On the 11th 
the two small oblong clouds affected had the colours m regular 
bands, in one round a dafk, in the other round a bright centre, 
reminding one of Newton’s rings. J. EDMUND CLARK 
Kork, Qecember 15 


The “New” Volcanic Island off Iceland 


KNOWING the interest which, from their association with the 
later years of the Gare-fowl’s existence, I have Jong taken in the 
islets lying off the south-west point of Iceland, Prof. Lutken 
has most kindly sent me a copy of the Copenhagen newspaper 
Dagbladet for the 7th of this month, containing an article by 
Capt. C. Normann of the Danish Royal Navy, in command of 
the ship Fylla, during her recent scientific voyage to Greenland, 
a disti ed officer and an eminent authority in Arctic, mat- 
ters, e article is long—too long for my powers of translation 
—but, with the friendly help of a- Danish young gentleman of 
this University, I have mastered it, and find it exceedingly 
entertaining. It treats of the island which, as already announced 
in these columns (vol. xxxi. p. 37) and elsewheie, is said to 
have been lately thrust up, as other islands have before been 
known to be upthrust (at least temporarily) in that volcanic 
neighbourhood. According to the statement of Mr. Consul 
Paterson (Joc. cit.) it is said to have been first observed by the 
lighthouse-keeper at Reykjanes on July 29 ; and ıt would seem 
that news of its ay laa speedily reached Reykjavik ; but 
unfortunately, says Capt. Normann, there was then no ship 
there available to make search for it. Ratherless than a month 
later, however; the Dupleix and Romance, of the French navy, 
arrived at that port, and the commander of the former, animated 
with the laudable desire to determine the position of the new 
island, and if possible to effect a landing upon it, resolved to do 
so in the course of his homeward voyage, and, with that intent, 
set out after ashort delay. To the surprise of all at Reykjavik, he, 
as he subsequently informed the French Consul theie, could find 
no trace of the object of his s on August 24. On the de- 

of the Dupleix, however, the commander of the Ro- 
manche dispatched two offhus officers,equipped with proper 
instruments, by land to Reykjanes, thence to take the bearings 
of the new island. On August 26 they undoubtedly saw an 





island corresponding in position with what they expected to see, | 
t 


and reported accordingly to Reykjavik, where Capt. Normann's 
Fylla had anived on the 25th, on her homewérd voyage. The 
Danish commander, equally enthusiastic in the cause of scientific 
discovery, aceordingly left Reykjavik early on the morning of 
the 27th, and soon after mid-day his ship was off Reykjanes, 
whence he pursued a course along the northern side of the 
bank fiom which the Fowlskerries emerge, seeing nothing of 
the new island, it is true, but that time the weather was thick, 
However, he passed cautiously (as well became a navigator in 
water liable to volcanic upthrusts) along the whole :ange, and 
even beyond the furthest of the ariei skerries—the Geirfugla- 
or Grenadeerhuen, when it began to grow dark, and also 

to blow. Next morning he turned back, running still along the 
northern side of the bank. It Was clear and beautiful weather, 
and the rock just named, as well as Eldey or Melsekken, 
the innermost of the range, stood out in Esse sunshine. 
Breakers marked the position of the old Geirfüg askér, which 
sank beneath the waves in 1830, and the neighbouring coast 
of Iceland, as well as the inland fells, was plainly visible, but 
nothing in the shape of a ‘‘new” island was to be seen. So 
he came back to about midway between the Meal-sack and Reyk- 
m lead givmg a depth of eighty fathoms of water. 
ence, thinking that after all there might be some mistake in the 
reported position of the island, he put his ship's head about, 
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“and ran along the southern side of the bank. But again was he 
disappointed, for no new island met the anxious gaze of all on 
board. 


It 1emains to be said that a day or two later the Romanche 
came to the same spot, but alas, nothing new was to be found-e- 
noteven a puuuce-stone by which, as Capt. Normann remarks, 
all decent volcanic islands are expected to indicate their position, 
even when submerged. Still, the’ form of the “new ” island 
went on gratifying the vision of the lighthouse-keeper at 
Reykjanes ; and, as Mr. Paterson has told us (/ec. er) it. was 
seen by him through a telescope on September 9. I do not for 
a moment doubt that both he and previously the officers of the 
Romanche saw what was pointed out to them as the ‘“‘new” 
island; but, from all that has been said before, and from my 
own knowledge of the locality, gamed during a two months’ 
stay at Kykjuvogr and the neighbourhood in 1858, neither do 
I doubt that Capt. Normann is perfectly right in asserting that 
the supposed ‘‘new” island is a very old friend of mine—the 
Geirfugladiángr or Grenadeerhuen before mentioned—the outer- 
most of the emerged Fowlskerries, and our best thanks should be 


given to that gallant and scientific officer for di g the 
mystery. ALFRED NEWTON 
December 14 





Overpressure in Schools 


I HAVE carefully read Dr. Gladstone’s aiticle on over-pres- 
sue. Over-piessure is due move to the action of inspectors and 
teachers than to the requirements of the Code; e.g. a teacher in 
my district has a first class in an infant school, the children 
being all about six years of age. Owing to the unusual brigbt- 
ness of the children and their regular attendance, the teacher 
has had no difficulty 1n. training her class in the three R's for 
first standard work, which, under ordinary circumstances, they 
could not downtil they were a year older and m a higher class. 
What is the result? An inspector visits that school, finds the 
children can do much more than is required by the Code, and, 
without reflecting Aow this has been accomplished, he gives a 
good report for that class. The following week he visits another 
school in the same neighbourhood and examines a similar class ; 
these childien, he finds, are not so far advanced as those ex- 
amined the A and therefore he makes a less favour- 
able report, thi that the teaching-powers are not so good, 
although the childien have really been Vite as well taught and 
are fully up to the requirements of the Code. When the report 
comes to the latter school, the teacher cannot understand how 
it is that the class has not gained the report it deserved, until 
by and by she hears mdirectly what has been accomplished at 
the school pieviously examined. Then she says, '* If they can 
do it at that school, we can do it here.” Hence over-pressure. 
If inspectors did not examine beyond the Code, teachers would 
not train children for a higher standard than the Code requires. 

Dr. Gladstone says, ‘“‘ Teachers used to be paid partly from 
the Government grant, and thus had a pecuniary incentive to 
press forward the feeble so as to insure a ” That is quite 
true, but teachers will be found in the future to be quite as 
anxious as they weie in the past as to the 1esults of the examina- 
tions. They know quite well that now the salaries are fixed, 
and do not depend on results, it would be said directly that they 
did not take the same interest in their work as formerly if 
perchance the schools ed a less favowable examination, and 
on this point they are keenly sensitive. 

Dr. Gladstone advocates *' varied and appropriate occupations 
in infant schools." It is no doubt very monotonous for httle 
children to be kept closely to the study of the three R's, but 
there are very few who really like the Kinder Garten as taught 
in our infant schools, unless it be the Kinder Garten games: it 
is not play, but hard work for such little ones to do. It is m- 

ssible for the wogk to be taught successfully when a teacher 

too large a class uader her control; in Belgium an assistant 
mistress has a class of fifty children with a pupil teacher to help her, 
and then no doubt Kinder Garten can icd carried out with 
beneficial results to the children, but in the London Board schools, 
where an assistant teacher has seventy or eighty or even more 
in her class without help, how is it possible to obtain good 
results? If Kinder Garten 1s to be taught with success there 
ought to be a Kinder Garten mistress appointed by the Board 
to teach it to the children, and I think there are very few 
teachers who would not in this, Of course it would entail 
extra expense, but it would be an expense more beneficial to the 
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Children than some that are indulged in. These I believe to be 

the views of neaily all teacheis as well as those of myself, who 

am but a . SCHOOL TEACHER 
Decembei 8 
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The Tokio Earthquake of October r5, 1884 


AT 4h. 21m. 545. a.m. the inhabitants of Tokio were awakened 
by a sudden and violent earthquake. In Yokohama, which hes 
about sixteen miles south-west by south fiom Tokio, the disturb- 
ance was noted at 4h. 21m. 38s , that 1s to say, sixteen seconds 
before it was felt in Tokio» The chief source of enor in these 
time-.ecords—if error exists—will probably be due to observers 
at different stations having noted time at different portions 
of the distmbance, the length of which, as determined by 
the sensations of those who made the 1ecoids, was about one 
minute, but, as recorded by a seismogiaph, between five and 
six minutes. At the commencement of the disturbance four 
complete waves were described in thee seconds, but at the end 
of the disturbance the motion became so slow that each wave 
occupied fiom two to three seconds. Fiom a iecord taken by 
Mr. K. Sekiya, a gentleman whose especial duty it is to attend 
to the eaithquake phenomena of this country, it would appear 
that the maximum 1ange of motion may have ieached 42 mm. 
The maximum acceleration per second per second was about 
500 mm., that is to say, the intensity of the earthquake or its 
destructive power was similar to that which would be experienced 
by a building standing on a carriage which was suddenly caused 
to move with a velocity of about one foot and a half per second, 
or if, such a caniinge having gradually acquired such a velocity, 
it had been suddenly arrested The result of the earthquake 
was to overturn a few chimneys in Yokohama and to crack one 
or two in Tokio. 

Our last severe earthquake was on February 22, 1880. On 
that occasion m Yokohama very many buildings lot their chim- 
neys and were unroofed, whilst 1n Tokio the damage was chiefly 
confined to loosening tiles and shaking down plaster. Had our 
buildings ın Japan been constructed like those in England, ıt 1s 
probable that this last shake would have caused about the same 
amount of damage as that which was so recently caused by the 
late disturbance 1n Essex. Fiom the observations on direction, 
Ese in with what has been said about time, it seems that the 
earthquake had its origin in Yedo Bay, at or about the same point 
as that which was determined for its severe predecessor. 

It may here be remarked that nearly all the heavier emth- 
quakes which are felt ın Tokio and Yokohama practically have 
had a common centrum. They aie not large eaithquakes as 
measured by the area shaken, but they are severe because we 
are nea: to thei: origin. 

The earthquake of 1880, according to a record furnished by 
one of Palmien's instiuments, had an intensity of 78°, whilst 
the recent earthquake, the actual intensity of which, as deduced 
by its destiuctive effect, was much less, 1s given as 95°. 

These intensities measured in degiees really indicate the height 
.to which a certain quantity of mercury in a bent tube was 
caused to wash—the height of the “wash” being measured by 
the turning of a pulley connected by a stung to a small weight 
floating on the surface of the mercury. It would seem evident 
that the magnitude of the 1ecords obtained in this manner must 
among other things depend upon the duration of the earthquake, 
the period of its waves, and the depth of the mercury contained 
in the tube. For reasons such as these, recoids like those just 
given cannot be regarded as anything more than roughly 
approximative. 

n connection with the remarks made on the amplitude it may 
be stated that the seismograph by which the record was taken 
was situated on soft soil in the flat portion of Tokio. This 
amplitude, had ıt been 1ecorded on the haid ground of a hill, 
probably would not have exceeded 25 mm. , 

One of the most remarkable points«connected with this 
disturbance were the changes in level as observed by the dis- 
pacema of aperi arranged pendulums, which took place 

fore the shock, and agam about six hours afterwards. 

J. MILNE 





Large Meteor 


ONE of the largest meteors that I have seen foi some years 
appeared at 7h. 15m. 15s this evening. lt began as a speck, 
north of Vega, at about 4? greater altitude than that star. The 
course was perpendicularly down, only disappearing by passing 
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below the horizon. It was 2° east of Vega on descenfling to 
the altitude of that star, and by that time had gncreased to fully 
2 quarter the apparent size of the moon, and tlus size ıt main- 
tained whilst above the holizon. The colour was an intense 
blue, and there was left a stieak of orangened elongated sepa- 
rate stars in us track, and this streak was about 1° in length, 
although the separate stars of which ıt consisted disappeared 
almost as rapidly as they weie formed. The stars, like the 
meteoi, increased in size and¢priffiancy fiom a mere point, and 
instantly vanished. on attaining their maximum biightness. Each 
moved petpendiculaily down for the length of about half a 
degree, and left a continuous momentary sticak. None of these 
stars were seen within half a demee of the meteor, and their 
ignition was confined to the centre of the theteor’s path. Their 
size was tolerably equal, being aout that of a second-magnitude 
star. The speed of the meteor was unusually slow, it being 
visible for neatly six seconds. The Shape was circular in front 
and cuneate behind (bluntly conical) Its briliancy was great, 
considering the presence of. a nearly full moon. * 
Shirenewton Hall, near Chepstow, ET. TOWE 
. December 4 





The Cost of Anthropometric Measurements 


ALLOW rhe to @rrect an absud typographical blunder in the 
account of my anthropometric laboratory at the Healtheries, 
which appears ın Mr. Ernest Hart’s lectwe at the Society of 
Arts. It origmally occurred in the Xournal of the Society of 
Arts, whence ıt was copied into your columns (p. 142) last 
week, The effect of the error to which I refer 1s to make the 
statement that the cost of m ing each person at the labora- 
tory 1n seventeen different ways was 34, whereas it should have 
been 34. The subsequent aigument, based of the extieme 
cheapnes» of the process, becomes 1n consequence unintelligible. 
I write myself to make the correction, because the part of Mr. 
Einest Hart's address which refeis to the anthropometric 
laboratory was written for him, at his request, by myself. I 
regret I had not an opportunity of revising it in proof. 

FRANCIS GALTON 





The Northernmost Extremity of Europe 


As ‘fa Norwegian" now fully admits that the pretended 
discovery of Capt. Storensen is no discovery at all, but an ele- 
mentary fact well known and long known to Norwegian 
geogiapheis, I need not discuss that question any further, but T 
must protest against his reference to Sonsberg’s “Norge,” 
which is the joint production of some of the most eminent men 
in Norway. Sonsbeig is the editor and publisher, 

Amongst the writeis who have co-opeiated to produce the 
national ‘‘ Handbook" aie the following :—Lieut.-Col. Broch, 
Cluef of the Geographical Surve of Norway (he is the largest 
contributor, and the witer of the&words I quoted), Prof. H. 
Mohn, Piof T Kjeiuli, Prof. Rasch, Prof. L. K. Daa, Sorens- 
kriver, H. Thoresen, J. B. Halvorsen (the well-known writer), 
Beauenuchef Kjei, and Secretary Mohn, Th. Boeck (Royal 
plenipotentiay), J. N. Piahm, Capt. Scharffenberg, E. Mohn, 
Lieut. Flood, Caft. Overgaard (the [nspector of Forests), Horbye, 
Lieut. Langeberg, and Mr. Langebeig, K. Lassen, Dr. Kahrs, 
Lieut. Solem, O. T. Olsen, Capt. Bang, Capt'.Haffner, and, 
Sorenskriver Nannestad. 

All these names are given in the preface, and the contributors 
of each carefully specifed. This was known to “ A Norwe- 
gian" when he wrote his last lettei, for he refers to that same 

neface, and yet asserts thay Sonsbeig ‘‘never claimed the 
east geographical authority for a faulty and crude guide to 
tourists” (his own italics). That pielice is wntten for the 
expiess purpose of claiming such authority and thankıng the 
authors. It makes special claim in a ‘special paragraph of the 
geographical authority of the “Read of the Geogiaphical Sur- 
vey,” Lieut.-Col Broch, whose name, Sonsberg says, ‘‘ offers a 
sufficient guarantee of correctness.” : 

The anonymous ‘‘ Noiwegian,” in futher disparagement of 
the book, states that in this preface ‘‘the author himself says 
that for reasons explained it has many faults,"* I will quote this 
veiy damaging confession. It is as follows -—‘‘ A few errors 
and misprints will be found here and there.” A list of them 1s 
given. After this the flippant misiepresentation of my preten- 
sions in the last paiagraph of the letter is not surprising, and 
demands no fuithe: notice 

I make this protest, knowing that NATURE is largely read by 
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well-educated Nerwegians (who all read English as a matter of 
course). "They cannot fail to be indignant if such unjust treat- 
ment of a national work, which genuine Norwegians understand 
and appreciate, 1s allowed to pass unrefuted, Beside? waich, 
Englishmen 1n search of available and reliable infor — aon con- 
cernmg Norway might be grossly misled. 

wa W. MATTIEU WII LIAMS 





APOSPORY IN FERNS 


ES JA PARAGRAPH in the report in NATURE (p. 119) of 


the meeting of the Linnean Society for November 20 
last contained what is, to thesbest of my belief, the first pub- 
lication of one of the most interesting botanical observa- 
tions which has been måde for some time. As itis quite 
possible that this brief record may escape the notice of `a 
goéd maf botanists, I venture to give the matter a little 
more prominence. : 

At the meeting referred to, Mr. E. T. Druery made a 
second communication (the first did not, I think, receive 
any record) upon a singilar mode of reproduction in 
Athyrium Filix-foina, var. clarissima.® 1n this fern the 
sporangia do not follow their ordinary course of develop- 


‘ment, but, assuming a more vegetative character, develop 


more or less well-defined prothallia, which, according to 
Mr. Druery’s observations, ultimately bear archegonia 
and antheridia. From these adventitious prothalliá the 
production of seedling ferns of a new generation has been 
observed to take place in a perfectly normal way. 

Mr. Druery very kindly offered at the meeting to supply 
me with some of his material. This reached me on 
November 29, and I immediately placed ıt m the hands 
of my friend Mr. F. O. Bower, who was engaged in other 
research connected with the vascular cryptogams in the 
Jodrell Laboratory of the Royal Gardens. Although in 
the material sent me the abnormal development of the 
sporangia had not proceeded very far, Mr. Bower obtained 
evidence which, as far as it went, was entirely confiima- 
tory of the correctness of Mr. Druery’s observations. 
With appropriate cultural treatment prothalhform bodies 
have nies y made their appearance, but have not yet 
reached the stage at which archegonia and antheridia are 
developed. They are, however, furnished with root-haiis. 

This is, however, not all. Mr. Bower placed himself 
m communication with Mr. Druery, and paid a visit to 
his collection of ferns. Byethe kindness of this gentle- 
man he was allowed to byng away ds of another 
fern (Polystichum angulare, var. pulcherrtma) which alto- 
gether eclipses the .4Zyrzum, remarkable as that is. In 
the Polystichum the apex of the pinnules grows out into 
an irregular prothalhum, upon which Mr. Bower with 
little-difficulty was able to demonstrate at Kew the exist- 
ence of characteristic archegonia and antheridia. In this 
case the production of the prothallium 1s not even asso- 
ciated locally with the sporangia, but 1t appears as a direct 
vegetative outgrowth of the normal spore-bearing plant. 
The oopho:e 1s a mere vegetative process of the sporo- 
phore, a suppression of the alternation of the two genera- 
tions which exceeds even that which obtains in the 
flowering plant. 

Mr. Druery’s discovery, for which I have borrowed 
Mr. Bowers convenient term Apospory, ıs the direct 
converse of the Apogamy in the fern, discovered by Prof. 
Farlow. In this the sporophore is a vegetative outgrowth 
from the oophore. The parallel phenomena ın the lfe- 
history of the moss have been known for some time. But 
this point and all getailed observations at present available 
will be dealt with in the communication which Mr. Bower 
will make at the meeting of the Linnean Society this 
(Thursday) evening. While every merit must be attributed 
to Mr. Druery for the first observations of this important 
fact, he has with great liberality allowed Mr. Bower free 
liberty to discuss the histological and theoretical points 
involved. 
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the reproducfion of ferns may now Be regarded as ex- 


hausted. It may be interesting to give the dates of the * 


different steps:— 


1597 Gerade Obsei ved seedling plants near parents. 
1648 Czesius Sporangia, 

1669 Cole Spores. 

1686 Ray Hygroscopic movements of sporangia. 
I71 i Morison Raised seedlings from spores. : 
1788 Ehrhart Piothallium. 

1789 Lindsay Geimination of spores. 

1827 Kaulfuss Development of prothallium, 

1844 Nagel. Antheridia. 

1846 Suminski Archegonia. 

1874 Farlow Apogamy. 

1884 Druery Apospory. 


Royal Gardens, Kew W. T. THISELTON DYER 





MODERN ENGLISH MATHEMATICS! 


you will remember that two years ago it was announced 

from this chair that the Council had settled the con- 
ditions under which the De Morgan Medal should be 
given, and that the first award would be made at the 
anniversary meeting of 1884. 

I have nowto make the announcement that the Council 
has decided that the first medal should be given to Prof. 
Cayley, ın acknowledgment of his work in the theory of 
invariants. 

As this is the first award of the medal, I may remind 
you of its ongin. Soon after the death of De Morgan, 
some of his admirers started a subscription for the double 
purpose of having a bust executed and founding a medal 
to be given in his memory. The dust now adorns the 
library of the London University, where also his valuable 
collection of books is preserved. The medal was offered 
to the Mathematical Society, and its Council accepted 
the honourable duty of determining its award, There is 
a peculiar fitness in the medal being thus connected with 
our Society ; for this Society was founded with the active- 
co-operation of De Morgan by a number of his advanced 
students, among whom his talented son George, who died 
soon afterwards, took the lead. De Morgan himself was 
the first President, and our Proceedings begin with a very 
chaiacteristic opening speech by him. 

The medal is to be given for eminent onginal work ir 
mathematics, and no more fitting memorial than this 
could in my opinion be devised for a man who spent his 
whole life in carefully preparing the foundation fo1 such 
work by his teaching and his writings. 

De Morgan was pre-eminently a teacher. His most 
original work does not so much increase our stock of 
mathematical knowledge, but is concerned with mathe- 
matical reasoning, and with exact reasoning in general. 

In the opening speech referred to, De Morgan himself 
divides exact science into two branches, ‘ie analysis of 
the necessary laws of thought, and the analysts of the 
necessary matter of thought. His own work belongs to 
the former. He was a logician much more than a mathe- 
matician in the ordinary sense of the word, and when 
reading his mathematical works I have always had the 
feehng that he studied mathematics not so much for its 
own sake as on acount of the logic contained and exem- 
plified in it. I once’made this remark in the Professors’ 
Common Room of University College, when an old col- 
league of his turned round and said, * You are quite 
right, he told me so himself." 

In this work De Morgan did not stand alone. We 
may almost take him as a type of his period. It has 
often struck me as a noteworthy fact that m England, 
after the long pause in mathematical activity, the work 
taken first in hand was investigation into the veiy bases 


? An address delivered by Prof Henrici, F RS, at the annual meet- 
ing of the London, Mathematical Society (November 13) on the n. 
ol aresentine. the D& Morgan Memonal Medal to Prof Cayley, F.R S. © 
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of mathematics and more particularly into mathematical 
reasoning. These investigations became partly a mathe- 
Matical analysis of logic itself and partly a logical analysis 
of the laws followed by the 5ymibols and operations used 
in mathematics. De Morgan worked in both directions ; 
we have his “ Formal Logic” and his * Double Algebra ” 
Operations were studied quite independently of the 
meaning given to the symbols Onguinally the symbols 
stood for concrete things, and each operation had its 
concrete meanimg. At present symbols are sometimes 
used without giving them any meaning whatsoever, and 
without defining them at all, and then the operations for 
combining these symbols are arbitrarily defined, with the 
sole restriction that they do not contradict each other 

Each new set of operations thus establishes a calculus. 
If afterwards any entities can be found which can be 
combined by operations answering the characteristics of 
` the operations used in the new calculus, then the latter 

may be employed for a theory of those entities, and its 
results wil allow of an interpretation. These entities 
themselves may be anything, concrete things, or logical 
concepts, or ordinary algebraical quantities. 

Thus the ground was already prepared for greatly ex- 
tending the realm of algebra and the scope and power of 
algebraical operations, when the genius of Prof Cayley 
conceived the idea of invariants! which has given rise to 
that marvellous growth of our science which has suddenly 
brought England again far to the front. 

It was known from Gauss's investigations that for quad- 
ratic expressions a certain combination of its constants, 
its determinant, exists, which has the followinf property. 

If the quadratic expression be transformed into another 
by a linear substitution, then the determinant of the 
transformed expression is obtained from that of the 
original ingen by multiplying it by a factor which 
depends solely on the substitution used. 

Afterwards Eisenstein discovered that a simular theorem 
holds for a cubic expression of one variable. These 
isolated facts suggested to Cayley that combinations of 
constants having this property must exist for all alge- 
braical expressions. The problem was how to find these. 

The manner in which this has been solved I need not 
restate here, but I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that the symbolic methods worked out by the school of 
mathematicians referred to have been of the greatest use 
in the development of the theory of invariants, which 
could scarcely have been brought to its present perfection 
without it. 

It would be an impertinence for me to say much either 
in praise of Prof. Cayley’s work or in justification of the 
Council’s choice. Prof Cayley has invented and worked 
out the theory cf invariants, and in steady life-long work 
connected it with nearly every branch of mathematics, 
enriching everything he touches, and everywhere throwing 
open new vistas of future work. 

The Council of the Mathematical Society in selecting 
Prof. Cayley as the first recipient of the De Morgan 
Medal, and thus doing homage to his genius, did so not 
so much with the idea that it could add honour to his 
name as that they might add honour to the medal by 
connecting his great name with it, and thus increase its 
value for all future recipients. And itas befitting that a 
body like the London Mathematical* Society should give 
formal expression to the reverence and admiration in 
which ıt holds the greatest among its members. 





PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, OF THE MALAYAN 
PENINSULA 


S some remarks of mine on the mountain system of 
the Malayan peninsula have already appeared in 
NATURE, perhaps the following summary of the results 


1 bof. Cayley, when retuming thanks, distinctly waived the daim of 
Rosy in favour of the late Prof. Boole. See also*Salmon's *' Higher 
s" p. 294 
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of ten months’ explorations in the State of Perak will be 
interesting. d 

The State of Perak is comwriséd between the sea 
(Straits of Malacca) and the main central chain which 
runs along the centre of the peninsula. Its boundaries 
are, roughly : north, the River Krian ; south, River Ber- 
nam; west, the ocean; @isf{ the main central chain. 
ine geology may be briefly described as consisting 
of— 

(1) An immense granite formation, rising into ex- 
tremely sharp and precipitous parallel ndges havıng 
nearly a meridional direction, This granite passes fre- 
qnum into slates and schi8ts. The prevailing colour 
is blue. é 

(2) A Palæozoic formation of slates, mottled sand- 
stones, and clays, forming outliers or detached portions. 
It is found most abundantly at the foot of ene sanges 
whencesit usually dips away conformably to the slopes of 
the hills and mountains. It has evidently been subject 

to great denudation, 3 

(3) Limastonegin detached outliers, or isolated hills ot 
precipitous character, showing much denudation. It 1s 
stratified or crystalline. No fossils have been found yet, 
«but is probably of Paleozoic age. From its wide exten- 
sion throughout Perak, where it crops out in so many 
places, it may have once covered the whole of the granite 
and Paleozoic clays. 

(4) Drifts and alluvium from the ancient streams and 
river beds These are formed of the matenal from all 
the preceding deposits. All the tin deposits of the country 
are in these drifts. The ore occurs in a manner very 
similar to the alluvial gold in Australia, that is to say, in 
“leads,” which are the ancient or modern river beds. 

Above these alluvial deposits there is the usual alluvial 
surface soil, for the most part supporting a very dense 
vegetation. 

The tin deposits hitherto found are all stream tin. No 
lodes have yet been worked, though there are some ın the 
mountains round the sources of the Perak River. The 
ore is almost always cassiterite in small abraded crystals. 

Itis of a pecuhar blackish-gray or brown aspect Any 
person with a httle experience would be able to distinguish 
between tin sand from Australia and that of Perak. The 
former is rather rich in gems, such as sapphires, rubies, 
hyacinths, garnets, topazes, and zircons. I have never 
seen any in Perak; but there's a good deal of fluor-spar, 
tourmaline, and less frequently evolfram. 

The most of the workings are on the western slopes at 
the foot of the mountains. I cannot recall any instances 
of mines on the eastern slopes, but the wash or drift 
seems to have Deen greater on that side. 

The matrix of the tin seems to be in the upper part of 
the granite at its junction with the Paleozoic clays, In 
the lower part of the clay there is also a smafl quantity of 
tin. 

In the drift the tin is always found in nearly the lowest 
levels, lying in one or two strata from one foot to five 
feet thick. It is mingled with fine drift sand and gravel. 
Its position is, I think, due to the repeated sifting and 
washing ıt has been subject to in the streambed. But as 
itis generally covered by from ten to thirty feet of ma- 
tenal destitute of tin, the inference is that only one part 
of the granite was very rich in the metal. 

The stream tin deposits lie upon (1) kaolin clay, or 
partly decomposed granite; (2) granite; (3) Paleozoic 
sandstones and clays. In the latter case the stream has 
come from the denudation of a portion of the same strata 
on the upper slopes of the hills. 

On the highest granite ridges, or those above 5000 feet, 
there is found a distinct vegetation. Three or four of 
the genera are Australian (Melaleuca, Leptospermum, 
Podocarpus, Leucofogon), and two of the species (Lefto- 
sfermum and Leucopogon) are common Australian forms. 

imular facts have been observed in Borneo, but I have 
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not heard that they had been observed in the Malay 
peninsula. Nothing of the kind is seen on the lower 
slopes of these mountains even 100 feet below the summit. 
This Australian flora may be the relics of an ancient flora, 
which once included the Eastern Archipelago. But it 
does not appear why the species should be confined to 
the tops of the mountains. They grow ın a much warmer 
climate in Australia. =e 

There are no table-lands 1n Perak; the mountains are 
all sharp ridges. There is not the slightest sign of any 
recent upheaval of the coast-li&e, while the evidence of 
subsidence is equally absent. But the land is rapidly 
encroaching on tlfe sea owing to the immense alluvial 
wash brought daily from tbe mountains in this land of 
heavy rains. Thus the shores are fringed with large 
mangrove swamps wlfich yearly extend, and the Straits 
of Malacca form a shallow sea full of mud banks and 
shoals. [he seas are consequently rather poor in certain 
forms. of marine life to which muddy sediment is un- 
favourable. * 

Though the tin has been worked for centunes, only a 
comparatively small portion of the country has been 


~ worked out or worked at all I considerthat the deposits 


in Perak are practically inexhaustible. The mining in- 
dustry is almost exclusively in the hands of the Chinese, 
who are almost the perfection of colonists for a countrye 
like this. Malays are not good miners. Gold is found 
associated with tin, but small, scaly, in sparing quantity, 
and only in one or two places. 

There are only two instances known to me of the 
occurrence of recent volcanic rocks: one is in the Kinta 
River valley, the other on the western face of a small 

oup of mountains not far to the east-south-east of the 
island of Penang, and near the Karau River. The rocks 
appear to be basaltic dykes, but the thick jungle and 
surface weathering prevented a proper examination. 

The mountain system of this native State consists of 
detached groups of mountains which cover the west side 
of this part of the peninsula, an almost continuous range 
close to the sea in the Straits of Malacca. These 
groups of mountains form parallel chains about thirty 
miles long, with a direction a httle oblique to the true 
meridional line. Sometimes they are wholly detached 
groups, so as to allow rivers from the eastward to pass 
between them. Such an instance is seen in the ranges 
between the Kinta and Perak rivers. This group ter- 
munates to the north so gs to allow the River Plus to 
pass to the westward and to the south so as to give an 
outlet to the Kinta. Bdth rivers join the Perak River, 
which flows round another group (Gunong Bubu), and 
then flows into the sea in the Straits of Malacca. 

The islands of the coast, such as the Dindings and 
those off the State of Keddah (Pulo Leddas, Pulo Lankawi, 
and Pulo Buton, known as the Buntings), are probably 
portions of Similar groups, and so are Pulo Penang and 
the attendant islands. These groups and those on the 
mainland usually run 1n sharp parallel ndges, variously 
modifed by oblique spurs, which at times connect the 
main chains forming watersheds which throw off small 
streams north-east and southewest. 

The following are the principal groups of mountains 
known to me, beginning at the south :—— 

Dindings [slands.—Off the coast 1n front of the Din- 
dings River (Dinding, Maley for boundary or partition), 
lat. 4? r2" N., there is a senes of islands of moderate 
elevation not exceeding rooo feet in their highest peaks. 
They are granite, rich in tin, with a little fine scaly gold. 
They are densely clothed with jungle, and have fringing 
reefs of coral" I have visited three or four of these 
islands, and they are all of the same character. 

On the mainland there is a cluster of hills called the 
False Dindings, from the fact that at a short distance 
they look like islands. These are also granitic, and tin 
occurs in the alluvial beds derived from them. They give 


fise to small rivers, such as the Dindings and ifs 
tributaries. 


Gunong Bubu.—North-east of this group, but quite * 
detached from it, is a series of parallel mountain ridges, e 


with a uniform trend of north-north-east. These ridges ar 
eight or nine in number. The central one 1s the highest, 
culminating in Mount Bubu, a fine peak of about 5600 
feetelevation. Allthe ridges are granitic, with occasional 
patches of metamorphic schists, all more or less rich in 
tin. A remarkable character in this range 1s that all the 
ridges are extremely steep, and frequently interrupted by 
granite precipices of rooo feet and more. Gunong Bubu 
1s only accessible in one or two places, the summit being 
surrounded by escarpments of rock of gieat height. 

Many small streams join the Perak River and the sea 
from this range. The Kaugsa and Kenas both flow into 
the Perak to the eastward. In an ascent made by me to 
the summit of Mount Bubu I was able to explore some 
of the sources of both these rivers, which afford a home 
to many a rhinoceros, but few other animals except 
monkeys (Hylobates, Semnopithecus, and Macacns). 
The rivers descend many hundred feet in a series of cas- 
cades, giving rise to some of the finest scenery in the 
Malay peninsula. 

North of Mount Bubu this group of ndges falls away 
abruptly, leaving a narrow pass (Gapis Pass) between 
them and the next group. This pass is about 400 feet 
above the level of the sea, and therefore too elevated to 
permit of any river outlet. 

Mount Poudok.—In Gapis Pass, or rather at the eastern 
end of it, there is an isolated hill of highly crystalline 
limestone. , It is an outlier of the great Palzeozoic lime- 
stone formation already referred to. It is about 400 feet 
high, and quite precipitous. Its junction with the granite 
or Paleozoic clays is not visible. Its bright blue and red 
pe crowned with dark-green jungle makeit a singular 
rum eautiful object, but there are many similar in the 

tate. 

Mount Ijau.—North of Gapis another group of ranges 
succeeds, culminating in Mount Ijau (Malay for green) at 
about 4400 feet above the sea. This cluster of ridges 
appears to me to be of nearly the same dimensions-as the 
Mount Bubu group, but not so high by 1000 feet or so. 
I estimate that each group is from twenty to twenty-five 
miles long, and fourteen to sixteen broad, covering an 
area of about 400 square miles. This, however, is only a 
rough estimate formed from views I have been able to 
obtain from the summits of other mountains. -I have not 
been able to examine personally the termination of the 
Mount ljau group on the north. From the sea one is 
able to perceive a distinct pass like that of Gapis. It is 
probably about the same height, and does not form the 
outlet of any river from the eastern side. 

Kurau Group—North of Gunong ljau is another 
group, which I do not know how to distinguish except that 
it forms the watershed of the Kurau River. Its highest 
point 15 a mountain which is also called Ijau by the 
Malays. I have not ascended the peak, but ıt seemed to 
me less elevated than Mount Ijau to the south. 

Mount [nas.—What the Malays of Keddah call Mount 
Inas 1s the highest point of another detached group north 
of the Kran and Selama Rivers. I have been within a 
few miles of the foot of this mountain, and it seemed to 
me to be some over 4000 feet high, and the highest 
point of an 1solated group of ridges. 

Keddah Peak.—North of Mount Inas, in the State of 
Keddah, there is, close to the sea, a detached group of 
mountains, at the foot of which the Keddah River flows. 
Keddah Peak is the highest summit,—probably over 
4000 feet high. This is'in what is called Lower Siam, 
in which I have only travelled to a very trifling extent 
north of the Krian River, the boundary of P State. 
In the north of Perak, near Patani, we have other groups 
of mountains. An Itahan explorer named Bozzolq, who 
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has lived many years in Siam, assures me that he has 
travelled round the Gunong Kendrong group at the head 
of the Perak, and that it is quite detached from any 


* other hills. 


Perak River.—Tbe whole of these groups are sufficiently 
connected to prevent any drainage from the central range 
flowing directly to the west coast of the peninsula. Thus 
the Perak River, which has its sources in the Keddah 
and Patani Mountains flows to the southward for over 
180 miles. In its course it is joined by two important 
rivers from the eastward, namely, the Plus and Kinta. 

Pius River The Plus River has its sources in the 
high mountain groups east of Mount Inas, and in 
the main range. It lows round the southern end of a 
group m some the Bukit Panjang Range, and then 


joins the Pe 

Kinta Ranges.—South of this junction is a group of 
mountains called by some the Kinta Ranges. Tris 
group is about twenty-five miles long. It is perfectly 
detached from all the others, having a generally north and 
south direction, but sending off spurs from its west side 
a little to the west of south. The group is entirely 

anitic, but on its lower slopes has thick deposits of 
imestone belonging to the formation already referred to, 
above and below which tin 1s worked. For about twenty- 
fve miles this range separates the valley of the Perak 
River from that of the Kinta, which flows on its eastern 
side. The highest peaks nse to about 3750 feet above 
the sea, and give rise to small streams which all flow into 
the Perak. There is a remarkable uniformity in three or 
four of the highest summits, which are about the centie 
of the chain, Mounts Merah (red) Prungine &c. They 
are all within a few feet of the same height. From these 
mountains the range falls away gradually to the south, 
and sends off two considerable spurs to the south-west. 
Where it ceases the River Kinta joins the Perak. 

Kinta Valley.—The valley of the Kinta River 1s about as 
wide as that of the Perak. The nver flows, hke the Perak, 
on the eastern side of the valley. The eastern tribu- 
tares are many and important. On the sides limestone 
granite and schistose slates crop out. To the eastward 
there are many detached hills of limestone fronting the 
main central chain. They form very characteristic fea- 
tures in the landscape, from their precipitous outline, and 
the brilliantly coloured faces of bius, green, and bright 
red rock. They are also distinguished by a different 
vegetation. 

Perak Valiey.—The valley of the Perak River is 
bounded by the groups of mountains already described 
on the west; on the east by the Kinta Range, and north 
of the Plus by the Bukit Panjang Range. The river 
flows on the eastern side of the valley ; this is owing to 
the many spurs and outlers on the eastern sides of 
Mounts Bubu and the Ijau Ranges. It seems as if there 
had been much less denudation on the eastern than on 
the western sides of the range. This may be owing to 
the prevailng rains falling more abundantly on the 
western than on the eastern sides of the mountains. 

As a consequence of this the tin workings appear to be, 
with little exception, on the western sides of the ranges, 


- where the waste and wash has probably been greater. 


Batu Kurau.—Between ount Bubu Range and 
Mount Ijau Range and the sea there are no hills 
except small outliers, mostly of Palgofoic clay, which 
have evidently belonged to the/ranges. But north of the 
Larut River there is an isolated limestone mountain near 
the Kurau River. This is called Batu (stone or rock in 
Malay) Kurau. It 1s very similar to Mount Poudok in 
the Gapis Pass. It is quite unconnected with the main 
range, and rises out of the plain between the spurs which 
form the valley of the Kurau River. There is also a 
small detached range dividing the valley of the Krian 
River from that of the Kurau. 

Mein Range.—Of the main range I know but 
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very little from personal observation, havin& only 
visited ıt at Goping, and at the limestene hills, where 
the tin is worked on the Diepang River. But I have 
travelled along the most of thg Kiata Valley skirting the 
base of the range either on foot or in boats. I have also 
traced the valley of the Kampar River. The geology is 
hke the rest of the country, mainly granite, slates, and 
limestone, with traces of basaltic rocks. The general 
structure of the range can best be judged from some of 
the mountains to the westward. It forms a most impos- 
ing boundary to the whdie of the western horizon. In the 
north, about the sources of the Plus River, there is a 
mountain of rounded outline, probably over 6000 feet high. 
The range there declines a httle, with a somewhat ser- 
rated outline, but generally over 3000 feet. At a point 
corresponding with the latitude of about the centre of the 
Kinta Range, or opposite the Gapis Pass, the chain in- 
creases in elevation to perhaps over 5000 feet, afd in‘the 
distange is seen a peak which must be over 8000 feet 
high. I know no name for this hill, but it 1s the most 
distant mountain usually seen. South and west of this 
the chain rises into a grand cluster of peaks, the highest 
of which 1$ ovdt 7000 feet. This 1s Gunong Robinson. 
Itlooks higher than the Sugar-Loaf Hill as seen from 
Gunong Bubu, but then ıt 1s much nearer. From Gunong 
Robinson the range declines to the southward, but is still 
a bold series of picturesque peaks, many of which must 
be over 6000 feet. It has been asserted by more than 
one observer that to the south of the point where the 
range is lost sight of from Arung Pura, there 1s a. high 
mountain occasionally visible higher than any other in 
the main range, and |probably over 12,000 feet. This I 
have not seen, but 1 am convinced that there are many 
things yet to be learned about the most elevated portions 
of this mountain chain. Seen from any point of view, it 
forms a magnificent mountain prospect Its mysterious 
unexplored recesses are rendered more gloomy than any 
scene in the world from the dense forest and the masses 
of vapour and cloud with which they are always clothed. 
A few savage Sakies are the only inhabitants. I may 
add that perhaps ın no country in the world 1s exploration 
rendered so difficult from the extraordinary thickness of 
the jungle and the steepness of the mountain ridges which 
unceasingly cross the traveller's path. 
Penang, September 8 J. E. TENISON-WooDs 





A NEW APRLICATION OF SCIENCE 


R. FERRIER’S researches on the brain, to which 

we have often drawn attention in these columns, 

have lately received an application of the most startling 

character. WĦat this application 1s cannot be better 

stated now than in the accompanying letter, signed 

“F R.S.” which appeared in Tuesday's Timea We shall 
return to this subject next week. 


** While the Bishop of Oxford and Prof. Ruslan were, on some- 
what intangible grounds, denouncing vivisection at Oxford last 
Tuesday afternoon, there sat at one of the windows of the Hos- 
pital for Epilepsy and Paralysig, in Regent's Park, ın an invalid 
chair, propped up with pillows, pale and careworn, but with a 
hopeful smile on his face, a man who could have spoken a really 
peitinent word upon the subject, and told the right rev. prelate 
and the great art critic that he owed his life, and bis wife and child- 
ren their rescue from bereavement and penury, to some of these 
experiments on living animals which they so roundly condemned, 
The case of this man has been watched with intense interest by 
the medical profession, for it 1s of an unique description, and 
inaugurates a new era in cerebral surgery ; ande now that it has 
been biought to a successful issue, 1t seems desirable that a brief 
outline of it should be placed before the general public, because 
it dlustrates vividly the benefits that physiological explorations 
may confer on mankind, shows how speedily useful fiuit may 
be gathered from researches undertaken in the pursuit of 
knowledge and with no immediate practical aim, and reveals 
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impressively the precision and veiacity of modern medical 
science. 

* This case, then—this impressive and illustrative case—is that 
of a man who, when admitted to the Hospital for Epilepsy and 
Paralysis, presented a ‘group of symptoms which pointed to 
tumour of the brain—a distressing and hitherto necessarily fatal 
malady, for the diagnosis or recognition of which we are indebted 
to bed-side experience and post-moitem examination. But while 
clinical and ological obsesvatgons have suppled us with 
knowledge which enables us to detect the existence of tumours 
of the brain, they have not afforded us any clue to the situation 
of these morbid growths in the bra mass, and 1t was not until 
Prof. Ferrier had, by his experiments on animals, demonstrated the 
localisation of sensory®and motor functions in the cerebral hemi- 
spheres that the position of any diseased process by which they 
might be invaded could be definitely determined. By the hght 
of these experiments 1t 13 pow ible in many instances to map 
out the seat of certam pathological changes in these hemispheres 
wit} as much nicety and certainty as if the skull and its cover- 
ings and lirf.ngs had become transparent, so that the surface of 
the brain was exposed to direct inspection, And thug im’ the 
case to which I am referring, Dr. Hughes Bennett, under whose 
care the patient was, guided by Fernei’s expeiiments, skilfully 
interpreted the palsies and convulsive movements which the man 
exhibited, and deduced from them that a shall tumour was 
lodged at one particular point in his ‘dome of thought,” and 
was silently and relentlessly eating its way into surrounding tex- 
tures, Not more surely do the fdgetmgs of the electric needle 
mtimate their origin aud convey a meaning to the telegraph 
clerk than did the twitchings of this man’s muscles announce to 
Dr. Hughes Bennett that a tumour of limited dimensions was 
ensconced at a particular point of a particular fold or convolu- 
fion of the bram—the ascending frontal convolution on the right 
side, - 
** Very brilliant diagnosis this, it may be 1emarked, and nothing 
more, A conclusion has been arrived at which, should it prove 
coirect, will gratify professional piide ; but as it cannot be con- 
firmed or refuted until the poo: patient is no longer interested in 
the matter, and cannot be made the basis of any active inteifer- 
ence, no great advance has been made after all, and vivisection 
has yielded only some barren knowledge. Until quite 1ecently, 
criticism of this kind would have been justifiable in a sense, butnow 
it 1s happily no longer possible, for another seiies of experiments 
on living animals, undertaken by Profs. Ferrier and Yeo, have 
proved that thiough our power of localising brain lesions we 
may open a gateway for their removal or relief. The old notion 
that the biam 1s an inviolable o with nol: me tangere for its 
motto—a mysterious and secluded oracle of God that simply falls 
down and dies when its fane is deseciated by intrusion—has been 
dissipated by these experiments ; and we now know that under 
punctilious antiseptic precautigns the brain, 1n the lower animals 
at any rate, may be suanitet to various operative procedures 
without risk to life or fear €f permanent injuy. Emboldened 
by this knowledge, Dr. Hughes Bennett devised a way of help- 
pee whose disease he had diagnosed with such re- 
markable exactitude, and gave him one chance, if he had the 
courage to embrace it, of saving his life and :ecovering his 
health, . $ 

“The patient had the position in which he stood faithfully 
explamed to4um. He was told that he laboured under a malady 
which medicines were powerless to touch, and that if left un- 
assisted he must die in a few months at latest, after prolonged 
suffe similar to those which had already brought him to the 

e of exhaustion, and which could be only partially alleviated 
by diugs; but that one outlet ofeescape, narrow and dangerous, 
but still an ontlet, was open to him in an operation of a formid- 
able nature and never before performed on a human pemg, 
under which he might, perhaps, sink and die, but from whic 
he might, perhaps, obtain complete rehef, The man, who had 
faith in his doctor, and no fine"spun scruples about availing him- 
self of the results of vivisectional discovenes, eageily chose the 
operation. On the 25th ult. accordingly, Mr. Godlee, surgeon to 

niversity College Hospital, zn the midst of an earnest and anxious 
band of medical pen, made an opening in the scalp, skull, and 
brain membranes of this man at the point where Dr. Hughes 
Bennett had placed his divining finger, the point corresponding 
with the convolution where he declaied the peccant body to be, 
and where sure enough it was discovered. In the substance of 
the brain, exactly where Dr. Hughes Bennett had predicted, a 
tumour, the sıze of a walnut was found—a tumour which Mr. 
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(fodlee removed without difficulty. The man is now cons 
valescent, having never had a bad symptom, and full of grati- 
tude for the ielief afforded him. He has been snatched from 
the grave and from much suffering, and there 1s a good prospect 





that he will be restored to a life of comfort and usefulness. In pt f 


that case he will bea 1 monument of the value of vivisection. 
The medical profession will declare with one voice that he owes 
his life to Ferrier’s experiments, without which it would have 
been impossible to localise his malady or attempt its removal, 
and that his case opens up new and far-reaching vistas of hope- 
fulness in biain-surgery. Many men and women will hence- 
forth, there is reason to anticipate, be saved from prolonged 
torture and death by a kind of treatment that has been made 
practicable by the sacrifice, under anesthetics, of a few rabbits 
and monkeys.” 





NOTES 


THE Council of the Bntish Association for the Advancement 
of Science has requested the following to allow themselves to be 
nominated as Presidents of Sections for the meeting at Aberdeen, 
which begins on Wednesday, September 9, 1885 :—Section A 
(Mathematics, &c.), Prof. J. C. Adams ; Section B (Chemistry), 
Prof. Armstrong ; Section C (Geology), Prof. Judd ; Section D 
(Biology), Piof. McIntosh ; Section E (Geography), General 
Walker; Section F (Economics), Prof. J. Bryce; Section G 
(Mechanics), Mr. B. Baker; Section H (Anthropology), Mr. F. 
Galton. 


We learn with pleasure that M. Mascart was on Monday last 
elected a Member of the Academie des Sciences, Paris, 


THE Beikgey Reseaich Fellowship has been given by Owens 
College, Manchester, to Mr. G. H. Fowler of Keble College, 
Oxford. An opportunity is thus given to Mr. Fowler.of carrymg 
on his work on the anatomy of the Zoantharian corals, 


THE immense economical 1mpoitance of Government botanic 
gardens, especially in young colonies, is well shown by the last 
1eport of the Curator of the Gaidens in Brisbane. Omitting the 
distribution of ornamental trees, shrubs, &c., to the gardens of 
public institutions, as well as that of o.namental pot plants, we 
find that economic plants have been distributed on a very large 
scale. The demand for these has been unprecedentedly large, and 
no application is ever refused so far as it can be supplied. About 
3000 economic plants were sent out during the year; these con- 
sisted chiefly of various kinds of coffee, tea, cocoa (Theobroma 
cacao), cinchona, and vanilla, Grafted Indian mangoes and 
plants of the Brazilian nut (Bertholletia excelsa) have been given 
to likely groweis, and the demand for the latter is so great that 
application has been made to the universal feeder of these insti- 
tutions, Kew, for more, Besides acting as & collecting and 
distributing :agency, the Brisbane Gardens do what is per- 
haps of even more value, viz. ascertain by experiment the condi- 
tions under which certain foreign. plants will grow best in tbe 
colony. The most important trials recently have been with 
regard to cinchona, which, Mr. Pink shows, may by cire in its 
early stages, be successfully cultivated in Queensland. The 
hop plant has been tried, and appears a success, IO cwt. 
being the produce per acre the first season, while in Eng- 
land under similar circumstances it is only 4 cwt. Sugar is at 
present the staple gf the colony, but no efforts are spared to dis- 
cover new kinds elsewhere which may be better adapted to the 
place. 100 tons of various kinds of cane, chiefly from Mauritius, 
were sent to planteis during the year. Economic and valuable 
timbers also receive much attention, and the gardens have now 
ready for transplanting 20,000 trees of various kinds, including 
cedars, olives, silky oak, Enghsh oak, English ash, poplars, and 
chestnuts. The recent experiments have conclusively shown that 
Queensland can mtroduce among her staple produce-crops such 
valuable and remunerative products of the soil as coffee, hops, 
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gud @inchona. As an example of the care and labour devoted 
to the work, it may be mentioned that every method of cultivat- 
ing the cinchona in Ceylon and South America was tried in the 
gardens without much success ; and finally Mi. Pink was com- 
elled to devise a method of his own, which proved successful. 


WE 1egret to announce the death of Dr. Heinrich Bodinus, 
for many years Director ofthe Berlin Zoological Gardens ; he died 
at Berlin on November 23 last. Also of Dr. Karl von Vierordt, 
formerly Professor of Physiology nt Tubingen University ; he 
died at that place on November 22, aged sixty-seven. 


La Nature records the death of M, Henri Lortigue, to whom 
is due the practical introduction of the telephone in most of the 
large towns in France, and who was in many other respects a 
man of scientific note. In 1855 he was employed by Leverrier, 
the Director of the Paris Observatory, who was then organising 
a series of meteorological observations, to superintend the instiu- 
ments by which, by means of photography and electricity, the 
slightest variations of the barometer, thermometer, and compass 
were recorded. In 1859 M. Lortigue took charge of the tele. 
graph service on the Chemin de Fer du Nord, and received a 
gold medal for his varions inventions of semaphores, automatic 
whistles, &c. In 1880 he was Director of the Société des Télé- 
phones. He was also a botanist and entomologist of note, and 
has left behind him some excellent collections in natural history. 


THE part of Turkestan bordering on China and comprising 
the countries retroceded by Russia, is now entirely incorporated 
with the Chinese Empire, and will form henceforward the 19th 
Province, 

WE have received from Messrs. Collins of Glasgow the new 
edition (twentieth thousand) of Prof. Guthrie’s well-known 
** 'Text-Book of Magnetism and Electricity.” Not only has the 
present edition been carefully revised, but it contains a supple- 
mentary chapter by Mr. C. V. Boys, iefening chiefly to the 
practical applications which have been made of electricity during 
the last few years, such as the telephone and miciophone, 
dynamo machines, electric light, secondary batteries, &c. 
Electric and magnetic units aie also referred to at some 
length. 

OvR readers will be glad to know that the Fine Art Society 
announces the publication of an etching of Prof. T. H. Huxley, 
after the picture painted by Mr. John Collier, which was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1883. The etching is the 
work of the distinguished etcher, M. Léopold Flameng, and 
conesponds in size with the portrait of the late Mr. Charles 
Darwin, painted and etched by the same artists, and published 
by the same Society last year, 


AN examination of a series of water-marks set in 1750 all 
round the Swedish coasts, from the mouth of the Toinea to the 
Naze, in order to settle a dispute between the Swedish astro- 
nomer Celsius and some Germans, as to whether the level of 
the Baltic has been rising or sinking, shows that both parties 
were right. The gauges weie renewed in 1851, and again this 
year, and have been inspected regularly at short intervals, the 
observations being carefully iecorded. It appeais that the 
Swedish coast has been steadily rising, while that on the southern 
fringe of the Baltic has been as steadily falling. The dividing 
line, along which no change is perceptible, pagses from Sweden 
to the Schleswig-Holstein coast, over Bornholm and Laland. 
The results have lately been published by the Swedish Academy 
of Sciences; and it appears from them that while during this 
period of 134 years the northern part of Sweden has risen about 
7 feet, the rate of elevation gradually declines as we go south- 
wards, being only about 1 foot at the Naze, and nothing at 
Boinholm, which remains at the same level as in the middle of 
the last century. The general average result would be that the 
Swedish coast has risen about 56 inches during the last 134 years. 


. 
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THE Central Geodynamic Observatory at Rome recently re- 
ceived notice from Corleone, in the piovince of Palermo, of 
another violent shock of earthquake, making he fourth in Italy 
in less than a fortnight. ‘Fhe first occurred on November 23, 
at 7.30 p.m., on the eastern slop of the Western Alps, and 
coincided with the reawakening of Vesuvius. The second, at 
midnight on the 27th, extended from the same region to Switzer- 
land and Lyms on the norjh,eand to the Liguarian coast of 
Italy. The third, at midnight on the 29th, shook Cosenza and 
Paola in Calabria. The fourth touched Sicily at Corleone at 
four o'clock 1n the afternoon of the 5th inst. During this period 
an unusual agitation bad been noted in thg seismographic instru- 
ments at Rome and elsewhere in Italy. Prof. Di Rossi, Direc- 
tor of the Geodynamic Observafory, announces the early publi- 
cation of very interesting observations taken at Rocca d: Papa, 
comprising the alterations in level, and in the temperature of 
subterranean waters. .. ` 


A NOTICE has just been received from M. Hepites, who has 
long been carrying on meteorological observations in Roumania, 
to the effect that the Roumanian Government has decided on 
the establi$hmenf of a meteorological organisation, and has 
voted the necessary funds. The Céntral Institute is being built 
at Bucharest. The orgamsation was started July 1. M. Hepites 
is the director. 


IN'a paper recently read before the Shanghai branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Dr. Macgowan affirms the claims of the 
Chinese to be the originators of gunpowder and firearms, This 
claim was examined in an elaborate paper some yems ago by the 
late Mr. Mayers, and decided by him ın the negative. Dr. 
Macgowan admits that gunpowder as now used is a European 
discovery. Anterior to its granulation by Schwartz it was a 
crude compound, of little use 1n propelling missiles ; this, says 
the writer, is the article first used in China, The incendiary 
materials stated by a Greek historian to have been employed by 
the Hindus against Alexande:’s army, are stated to have been 
merely the naphthous or petroleum mixtures of the ancient 
Coieans, and in eaily times used by the Chinese, The *'stink- 
pots," so much used by Chinese pirates, is, it appears, a Cam- 
bodian invention. Dr. Macgowan states also that as early as 
the twelfth or thirteenth century the Chinese attempted sub- 
marine warfare, contriving rude torpedoes for that purpose. In 
the year roco an inventor exhibited to the then Emperor of 
China ''afire-gun and a fire-bomp." He says that while the 
Chinese discovered the*explosive nature of nitre, sulphur, and 
charcoal in combination, they were laggards in its application, 
from inability to perfect its manufacture, so, in the use of fire- 
arms, failing to prosecute experiment, they are found behind in 
the matter of scientific gunnery. 


IN The Hull Quarterly and East Riding Portfollo, edited by 
W. G. B. Page, Sub-Libianan of Subscription Library, Hull, 
will appear, duiing the year 1885, interesting aiticles by T. M. 
Evans, President of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Hull, on the ancient Britons and the lake-dwelhng at Ulrome 
in Holderness ; A. C. Hurtzg, C.E., on some tidal and engin- 
eeiing features of the River Humber ; and William Lawton, on 
the meteorology of Hull. 


*. 

THE Leicester *'Literary and Philosophical," now entering 
upon its jubilee year, appears to be a flourishing society in a 
flourishing town. Over 300 members distribute themselves into 
five sections, containing many ladies as Assacintes, and both 
making outdoor excursions for practical observation, and holding 
evening meetings at which lectures are grven, professional as 
well as amateur, followed at the latter by discussions. These 
lead to the collection and distribution of valuable knowledge of 
sichseology, literature, and economics; of astronomy, physics, 
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and chemistiy ; of geology, where the exposures made by local 
1ailway cuttings are carefully studied and 1eco1ded ; of biology 
(combining botany and’ zogjogy); and of zoology, specially 
directed to the study of the animals of the county, a list of 
which will be published asit approaches completeness. Some of 
these productions are not among the abstracts at the end of the 
Repoit, bemg reserved for pubffation in ''another place." 
These papers are iead in a new lecture-ball adjoining the 
Museum, another insütution which, though not very extensive, 
18 1n à most active state of growth and improvement. A new 
curator has led to a thorough ieariangement of the .zoological 
collection in such cases and surroundings as show the specimens 
in their natuial habitats, with index sketches attached to each 
case, supplying names, &c., hanging near. So lage an outlay 
hasbeen wade upon these cases, that only 4 per cent. of the 
expenditure has been devoted to fresh objects. A large increase 
in the number of visitors has followed these reforms, and nothing, 
we venture to say, would so mcuease the attendance at a museum 
as the introduction of variation instead of rigid order, and the 
contiibutions fiom South Kensington can @est assist in this 
“movement.” It seems hardly possible than an institution like 
this should be fiequented by persons engaged in business when 
the hows of opening it aie only the middle bours of the business 
day, viz. from ten till four, and the fact that on a holiday like 
Whitsun Monday 97 persons per hour weie admitted during the 
daytime, and 353 persons per hou: were admitted in the evening, 
shows that, here at any rate, the latter hows are the favourite 
hours also. Why, on the same ground, should a seines of 

popular" lecturettes be given at three o'cloek in the after- 
noon? 


DR. A. PENCK hasrecently studied the old glacieis of the 
Pyrenees in detail, and has found remarkable differences 
between them and the Alpine glaciers of the Ice period. Even 
at’ that remote penod the Pyrenean glaciers were of far smaller 
extent than those of the Alps—in the westein pat of the 
Pyrenees indeed there existed not a single one. Wherever 
traces of glaciers could be found they were accompanied by lake 
beds ; these have by now been filled up for the greatest part, at 
least in the lower altitudes, the only lakes still existing being 
situated in altitudes of between 1500 and 3000 meties. 


WE have received a pampBlet on the clumatic conditions of 
Luxor and Egypt, with egpecial reference to invalids, by Dr. 
Maclean (H. K. Lewis) The author spent three years as an 
invalid and also in the practice of his piofession in Egypt. 
There aie several meteorological tables and diagiams, and very 
much information of all kinds for the tiaweller, although the 
tiaveller who wants to escape the English winter is the special 
object of the writer’s solicitude. 


PROF. LINDSTROM, the keeper of the paleontological col- 
lections at the Stockholm Museum, has made an interesting 
discovery amongst a number of petrefacts obtained from the 
Island of Gothland. It 1s an #ir-breathing ciustacean from the 
Silurian period, the first specimen of the kind yet found 


PROF. Gustav VON HAYEK, the author of the well-known 
“ Atlas of Natural History (published by Perles of Vienna), 
has ieceived the gold medal foi aits and sciences from the 
Empero: of Austria, m 1ecognition of the excellence of the work 
referred to. 


e 
We learn from Science that Commander Bartlett’s annual 
report on the operations of the U.S. Hydrogiaphic Office makes 
a good showing for activity andenterprise. Lists of light-houses 
and ‘Notices to Mariners,” in which bearings are given in 
degrees from true north, instead of magnetic bearings in points, 
as formerly, have been liberally published ; the official corre- 
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spondence with other hydiogiaphic offices has been increased ; 


and a complete set of the charts issued by all nations is kept on 
file, and 1s always at the service of the public for the determina- 
tion of any questions relating to hydrogiaphy. The only vessel 
engaged in making surveys during the year was the Ranger, on 
the west coast of Mexico and Central Amenca ; but it is strongly 
1ecommended that new surveys be undertaken in several regions 
where they have long been wanted. The charts of the northern 
coast of South America are mostly based on old Spanish surveys 
dating back to 1794. ‘‘ Watson's Rock,” latitude 40° 17 N., 
longitude 53° 22' W., in the path of North Atlantic traders, has 
been ieported so many times that its existence ought to be 
definitely settled or unsettled. The recommendation of previous 
hydrographers with regard to surveys of the Caroline and Mar- 
shall Islands, in the equatorial Pacific, should no longer be 
neglected; they lie in the belt of the trade-winds and westerly 
current, the natural highway of vessels crossing the ocean to 
japan, China, and the East Indies, and require immediate exa- 
mination. In the Noith Pacific alone there are over 3000 
reported dangers that need decisive observation. In many cases 
the same island has half a dozen different positions, with as 
much as fifty miles between the extremes. It is urged that every 
naval vessel be provided with modern sounding-appaiatus, by 
which even deep-sea measures can be quickly made, and required 
to sound wherever the charts show no depths reported within 
twenty miles on any side ; and it is desired that a ship should 
be fitted out expressly to make investigations into ocean tem- 
peratures at all depths, and thus obtain data necessary to com- 
plete the det@rmination of the actual oceanic circulation. 


M. GuINET,& rich bugher of: Lyons, having spent some 
years of his life and 200,000/. of his money in the erection and 
furnishing of a museum, recently opened in his native town, 
intended to illustrate the religions of the East, has further 
applied to have the establishment transferred to Paris, where it 
would be likely to interest and instruct a larger number of 
visitors, He has, in addition, offered to consign the whole into 
the hands of the Government under certam conditions, an offer 
which has been accepted. A number of priests belonging to the 
Buddhist and Biahmanic religions are to be brought to Paris, 
and at fixed saleiies employed in translating historical and 
hturgical books connected with their respective faiths. 


Tue French Government have bestowed fresh honours on the 
officers of the Meudon steering balloon, one of them having had 
his name put down on the list for the distinction of a '' Chef de 
Bataillon,” while another has been made a knight of the “ Légion 
d'Honneur," and a third, who 'was wounded in pieparmg the 
hydiogen gas, has had the same distinction awarded him. At 
the same time that we observe the services of these gallant 
officers so well apprecialed, we learn that the steering balloon 
has been dismantled without undeigoing any new experiments, 
nor do we hear that the Commission appointed by the Academy 
of Sciences to report on the balloon has published any verdict 
1especting 1t. 3 

THE Municipal Council of Paris havmg been called on to 
vote on the question of a site for the Centennial Exhibition of 
1889, have selected. the Champ de Mais, the ground on wbich 
former exhibitions Weie held. ‘This unexpected vote on a matter 
to which in the circumstances of the case great importance was 
attached has caused a considerable amount of sensation. 


* CELSUS and his Works” was the subject of the fist of a 
course of lectures during*the current session, delivered at the 
Faculty of Medicine in Pans, by M. Laboulbéne. The course 
is to be devoted to a history of the principal discoveries in 
medicine and RA and the lectures aie to appear in the 
Revue adde. 


* 
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A COMMISSION has been appomted by M. Cochery to deter- 
mine the conditions of secmity requisite for laying electiic cables 
to transmit currents of high tension. This step has been taken 
im connection with the experiments conducted at Creil and the 
Gare du Nord with the Maicel-Deprez system, as well as others 
which may be in preparation. 


THE observer at the meteorological station on the sammut of the 
Obir (Carinthia) 1eports that on October ir, at 8.15 p.m., he 
saw a beautiful display of St. Elmo’s fire. The points of the 
vanes, the telephone wires, and the tops of the posts supporting 
this wire shone brilliantly 1n a whitish-blue light. 


THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Bonnet Monkey (Macacus simicus 9), a 
Macaque Monkey (Macacus cynomolgus d) from India, pre- 
sented by Mr. John Roberts ; a Bonnet Monkey (Macacus sini- 
cus 3) fiom India, presented by Mr. David McCance; a 
Montagu's Harrier (Circes cinerascens), European, presented by 
Lord Lilford, F.Z.S.; a Banded Gymnogene (Polyboro:des 
typicus) from West Africa, a Gold Pheasant (Thaumalea picta d ) 
from China, an Indian Python (Python molurus) from India, 
deposited ; thiee Lions (Fes leo), born in the Gardens. 








OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE BINARY STAR a CENTAURI.—In the last numbe: of the 
Monthly Notices of the Royal Astionomical Society, Mr. E. B. 
Powell, so favowably known for his excellent measures of 
double-stare, made during his residence in India, has a note in 
which he gives reasons for concluding that the peii&d of revolu- 
tion of this most inteiesting bi is longer than has been 
assigned by the later calculations of its orbit, and, instead of a 
period of 77% years, which is about that found by Dr. Elkin, he 
considers that one of 86 or 87 yems 1s better suppoited by the 
eailier observations, viz. those by Richaud at Pondicheiry in 
December, 1689, and by Feuillée at Lima on July 4, 1709. The 
results of an investigation by Dr. Doberck, communicated to the 
writer eaily in 1879, rather tend to support Mi. Powell's con- 


clusion. r. Dobeick's elements, which aie professedly only 

provisional ones, are as follow :— 

Periastron passage dud UR sue se) tes . I875'12 
Node , EE E 25 32 
Angle between the lines of nodes and apsides 45 58 
Inclination sve ugs is EPUM 79 24. 
Excentricity y 0°5332 
Senu-axis major... 1845 

Period of revolutio: 88-536 years 


In this orbit the angle and distance at the epochs of the obseiva- 
tions of Richaud and Feuillée would be :— 


1689°95 Position, 14°9 Distance, 9°54 
1709'5t 2008 14°74 
ENCKE’S COMET. —'The elements of this comet for the ap 


proaching perihelion passage are as follow, according to the 
calculations of Dr. O. Backlund of Pulkowa :— 


Perthelion passage 1885, March 7:6523 G.M. T. 


3 LE 


Longitude of perihelion 158 32 450 Mean 
n ascending node 334. 36 ssl Equinox 

Inclination owes I2 54 O'I) 1885'0 

Angle ofexcentricity . .. 57 45 20°5 

Mean daily sidereal motion 1072799311 


The conesponding period of revolution is *51207:86 days. An 
ephemeris fo. January will appear next week. 


BaRNARD’s ComzeT.—Prof. Frisby of Washington has calcu- 
lated elliptical elements of this comet from observations made 
at the Naval Observatory between August 12 and Octobe: 20, 
and therefore exten over sixty-nihe days. The period of 
revolution in his orbit is 1878 65 days, or 5'143 yems, but this 
element does not appear to be as yet vei EA determined, 
much less so indeed than in the case of the second new comet 
of short peiiod detected during the present year by Wolf. In 
Prof. Finsby’s orbit the distance of the comet at aphelion from 
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the orbit of Jupiter would be 07705, the aphelon distance being 
4:683, therefore considerably within the orbit of the planet ; at 
the ascending node the comets distance from the sun would be 
1552, and at the opposite node 3:842. Taking these conditions 
into account, it would appear probable that it has been long 
moving m its actual oibit. The comet, however, belongs most 
likely to the fainter class of those revolving in short periods, 
and in the present year haw Been observed under somewhat 
favourable cncumstances : it approaches nearest to the earth 
when the perthelion passage takes place between a for 
three weeks earlier than inM884. bn Novemb:r 20, M. Penotin 
observing with the Gauthier-Eichens equatorial of the Observa- 
tory of Nice, apeiturz o 38 m , found thè comet. near the limit 
of vision fo. that insttument ; he remarks -—‘‘ Pour la rendre 
sensible à l'oml et bien saisir sa position exacte, on était obligé 
d'agiter legérement la lunette en aseen-ion dioite, tantôt dans 
un sens, tantôt dans l'autie." The position determined for that 
evening was as follows :— x: * 
Nov. 20 at 7h. 25m. 38s Nice M.T. R.A. 22h. 38m. 21'858., 
. , N.P.D. 97? 18'204”. 
The Obseivetory of Nice (Mont-Gros), established through 


the munificence of M  Bischoffsheim of Pans, is in longitude 
oh, 29m. 1225. est of Greenwich, and in latitude 43* 43' 16" 77. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THE correspondent of the 7imes with the Afghan Boundary 
Comrfussion, writing from Khwaja Ali on October 16, desciibes 
the mach of the expedition from Quetta to the Helmand. 
The geologist, Mr. Griesbach, describes the geological features 
of the country as much the same as those seen 1n the Pishin and 
Candahar country, viz. steep, deeply-eroded mountain ranges 
with a geneial strike of noi sonh to north-east, south-west, 
the intervening valleys being filled by Post-Tertiary deposits, 
which form extensive plains and glacis. The ianges of hills 
are moie or less continuations of 1anges, which are crossed by 
the Quetta-Candahar 10ad. After leaving Kanak, one ciosses 
the south-westein end of the Ghaziaband iange, which is com- 
posed of sandstone, shales, and guts of the “flysch” facies of 
the Eocene 10cks. Beyond that e one enters the southern ex- 
tension of the Lora plain of the "Pishin. The white and coloured 
clays of the Srwaliks, seen from Dina Karez m the Pishin, are 
again seen (afar off) from Panjpai, and no doubt they underlie 
most of the Post-Teitiay deposits which form the surface of 
these wide valleys). The fos ridges between Panjpat and Nushki 
are composed of sandstones, flaggy limestone beds, and friable 
shale, identical with the ‘‘ Soliman” sandstone, and entirely 


belonging to the Lower Cretaceous seiies. The contact between" 


the hippuritic limestone and the ti@p contains in the Candahar 
district gold (with traces of nickel) angl galena ores. The water 
found below the surface is the natwal diainage from the hulls, 
contained in the giavels and sands of the Post-Teitiary fan 
deposits, inclosed between the clays of the Siwaliks below, and 
the 1ecent conglomerate (a kind of kankar) above, 


Dr. CHAvANN®, who visited the Congo by order of the 
Brussels Geographical Society, has ietuined to Lisbon for a 
short period, 1n order to recruit his health, which hag suffered by 
the tropical climate.— Herr Flegel, who was preparing for a 
new expedition into the Benué districts, 1s also detained in 
Euiope by ill health.—The Russian traveller, M. Piasecki, well 
known through his travels in China in 1874, is about to start on 
another exploring expedition to that country under the pationage 
of the Emperor of Russia and the Grand Duke Wladimir. 


IN a 1ecent number of the Revue Scientifique there is a long 
aiticle by M. L. Simonin, on the geography of China. The 
mea of the whole Empie of Chinas is estimated at 11,574,356 
square kilometres, r.e, the laigest empire in the world next to 
that of Russia, which 1s 21,702, 230 square kilometres, China 
pioper, however, is only 4,024, 690 square kilometres, f.e. two- 
fifths of Europe, seven times the size of France, and fifteen times 
that of Great Britain. With regard to the popislation of China 
it is not possible to give precise and absolutely trustworthy 
numbe:s, there being no prope: official census in foice in the 
Empire. The statistician of the Imperial Chinese Customs sets 
down the actual population of China at 250,000,000. A census 
diawn up in 1882 for fiscal purposes, and cited by the United 
States Minister in China, gives 255,000,000 as the number of 
the population. In the lower basin of the Vang-tse-Kiang as 
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many as*420 people are to be found crowded within the limits of 
one square kilomftie. The total debt of the Government is 
reckoned at 266,000,000 francs, of which 214,000,000 francs 
have been contracted within the Empire itself, leaving only 
52,000,000 francs of foreign “debt. The army is composed of 
two lage bodies : the Tartar army, including the Manchoos and 
the Mongols ; and second, the Chinese army. The Tartar army, 
ginidig Pekin, the frontiers, and the coast, comprises the army 
of Manchoona of 30,000 men, Th® Mongolian amy of 20,000 
men, the Turkestan army of 40,000, and lastly the army occupy- 
ing the maritime provinces, numbe 100,000. The Chinese 
Army prope: is distributed throughout the eighteen provinces, 
and performs the funcgions of police in addition to its military 
duties. Its number ranges hom 20,000 to 100,000 1n each pro- 
vince, according to its population and its defensive requirements. 
The navy in 1879 was estimated to comprise fifty-six ships 
armed with 283 guns, and ‘manned by 5860 marines. Since that 
date, however, the fleet has been largely developed. 


D Explfration states that the Geographical Soctety of Amster- 
dam is about to acquire the fac-simile of the most ancient map 
known, and which represents the Roman Empiie asit wds in the 
time of Augustus. It isformed of eleven folding maps, which make 
one large map 83 metres in length. The original is in the Royal 
Libiary at Vienna, which purchased it ım thassixteonth contuiy 


. ftom.the estate of Conrad Peutinger of Augsburg, a circum- 


stance which gave the map its name of Zuóula Peutingeriana. 
Peutinger purchased it for 40 ducats. The ouginal, which is 


. dated 1265, was the work of a Dominican monk of Colmar. 


THE deaths are announced of two Italian geographers and 
travellers, Eugenio Balbi and Carlo Guaimam. The former 
was the son of the celebiated Adrien Balbi and was born at 
Florence in 1812. After several years’ travel in Europe, he 
finally returned to Italy, where he devoted all his energy to the 
study of ethnography and geographical science. His principal 
works me: *Gea"; ‘I monumenti della geografia nell’ evo 
medio e moderno"; ''I/Itala nei suoi naturali confini.” 
Guarmani had travelled widely, and in his last yeais was one 
of the conespondents of the geographical ieview of Milan, 
L’ Esploratore, 


THe Institute of Argentine Geography has decided to organise 
an expedition into the Andes of Patagonia. The explorers will 
leave Lake Nahuel-Huapi, and will then undertake a detailed 
investigation fiom a geogiaphical point of view of the Argentine 
slope of the Andes, following it to the Straits of Magellan. The 
head of the expedition will be Capt. Moyano, who has been 
instructed. to piesent a repoit to the Institute at the earliest 
possible date, indicating the plan of work, the instruments, and 
other objects necessaiy, as well a» an approximate estimate of 
the expense. The Federal Government will be requested to 
grant the co-operation of the€ioops stationed on the frontiers 
of Limay, as well as to senda sloop-of-war to act where possible 
1n concert with the expedition. 








A TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON 


IN connection with om leading article this*week we append 
the following Plan for Piomoting a Teaching University foi 
London, whtch was discussed at the meeting :— 


A sub-committee was appointed on Monday, November ro, 
to diaw up a plan, in accoidance with the objects of the 
Association for promoting a Teaching Univer-ity which me 
as follows :—(1) The oiganisation of Univeisity Teaching in and 
for London, 1n the form of a Tetching Univeisity, with Faculties 
of Arts, Science, Medicine, and Laws. (2) The association. of 
University Examination with University Teaching, and direction 
of both by the same authorities. (3) The confening of a sub- 
stantive voice in the government of the Te upon those 
engaged in the work of University Teaching and Examination. 
(4) Existing Institutions in London, of University rank, not to 
be abolished or ignored, but to be taken as the bases or com- 
ponent paits of the University, and either paitially or completely 
incorporated, wath the minimum of internal change. G) An 
alliunce to be established between the Univesity and the Pro- 
fessional Corporations, the Council of Legal Education as repre- 
sening the Inns of Court, and the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and of Surgeons of London. 

The Sub-Committee, consisting of Lord Reay, Chairman, 
Piof John Marshall, F.R.S , Ex-P.R.C.S., Dr. W. M. Ord, 
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e. 
F.R.C.P., Mr. F. Pollock, Banister-at-Law, Mr. R. S. Poole," 
British Museum, Dr. P. H. Pye Smith, F. R. C. P., Prof. G. C.W. 
Warr, King's College, Prof. A. W. Wilhamson, University 


College, and Sir George Young, met and considered the subject » 


of reference, and submitted the following proposed plan of a 
Teaching Universıty for London for the consideration of the 
Committee, on Monday, the r5th inst. :— 

(a) THE CONSTITUTION OF THE TEACHING UNIVERSITY. 

—To be founded on (1) the Faculties. or Constituent Bodies ; 
(2) a Board of Studies for each Faculty ; (3) a Governing Body 
or Council. 
{3} The Council. —To consist of Members representative of— 
a) The several Faculties. The proportion of 1epresentatives 
of the Faculties to the whole number of the Council to be at 
least one-third. 

9 The Senate of the University of London. 

c) The Council of Legal Education. 

4) The Royal Colleges of Physicians and of Surgeons. 

e) It should be a point for future consideration whether other 
Public Bodies should be directly represented on the Council, e £., 
the Authorities of the British Museum, of the Royal Academy 
and Royal Society, of the Incorporated Law Society, and of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers. 

(/) Colleges and other Educational Institutions associated 
with the Univeisity. The amount of representation and the 
qualification for direct representation on the Council to be de- 
termined, in each case, having regard both to the nature and the 
amount of the educational work performed by the Associated 
Institution. 

(g) Endowing Bodies, e.g., the Ciown, if the Teaching 
University should receive State endowment ; the Corporation 
and Companies of the City of London, if they contribute to 
endow the University. 

Representatives of Associated Institutions and Endowing 
Bodies not tf exceed one-third of the whole number of places 
on the Council. 

(2) The Boards of Studies.—To be elected by each Faculty. 
Some additional Members might be appointed by the Council. 
The Board to advise m all matters 1elating to the Faculty, and 
to exeicise authoiity in such matters as are delegated to it by the 
Council. Facilities to be provided for joint meetings and action 
of two or more Boards of Studies when necessary. The Board 
to appoint some or all of the representatives of the Faculty peo 
the Council. If any are appointed by the Faculty direct, they 
should also be ex ofico Members of the Board. 

The Faculties.—To consist for electing purposes of— 

4) Teachers: being Professors, Lectureis, or persons of 
equivalent standing, in the Colleges or Educational Institutions 
associated with the University. 

(6) Examiners for the ime being in the Teaching University 
and 1n the existing University. 

(c) Additional Members, to be appointed by the Council, on 
the recommendation of the Board of Studies 

Theie might also be Honorary Members of Faculties, including 
Graduates in that Faculty, of the Teaching University ; Mem- 
beis of Convocation of the existing University according to their 
Degrees; recipients of degrees Aonorts causó, and so forth ; 
such Honorary Members having the right to attend and vote 
only at a General Meeting of the Faculty, to be summoned on 
requisition when necessary. 

6) RELATIONS OF THE TEACHING UNIVERSITY WITH OTHER 
Boprss.—{1) The Ea isting University. —- There might be one Chan- 
cellor, with two Vice-Chancellors, the Teaching University and 
existiug University constituting one University in two depart- 
ments. The Degiees might, if necessary, be distinguished by 
their designation in some suitable manner. The Senate of the 
existing University would remain unaltered, would be appointed 
as at present, and would contro] the piesent Examinations and 
confer Degrees, without interference Convocation might ac- 
cept the Graduates of the Teaching University as full Members. 
The Teaching uve might, so far as 1s practicable, find a 
place of meeting at Burlington House, together with the 
exis University. 

(2) The Professional Corgorations.—Degrees ın Law, Medi- 
cine, and Suigery to be repognised as qualifyiug pro tanto foi 
Call to the Bar or for Licence to practise, the power of Calling 
to the Bar or of conferring Licences to practise being reserved to , 
the existing Authorities The previous Examinations of the 
Teaching University to receive recognition by those Authorities. 
such as is now given to the Examinations of existing Universities. 
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* (3) Colleges, Educational Institutions, Special Schools, and In- 
stitutions for Purposes of Research —Each Associated Institution 
to remain unaffected in any way, save in so far as ıt might be 
willing to adopt the recommendations of the University Council. 

The School of Law of the four Inns of Court to be an Asso- 
clated Institution, and its Professors and Examiners to be Mem- 
bers of the Faculty of Law, but without further direct represen- 
tation on the Council than that already given to the Council of 
Legal Education. 

The recognised Hospital Schools of London to be Associated 
Institutions, and their Professors and Lecturers ito be Members 
of the Faculty of Medicine, 

The direct representation of the Hospital Schools on the 
Council being difficult, owing to their number, it might be pro- 
vided that they should all have one representative, at least, on 
the Board of Studies of the Medical Faculty. 

Schools of Fine Art and Technical Schools employing 
"Teachers, some of whom are not ed in what can be led, 
strictly speaking, University work, if composi of an As- 
sociated tution, to be admissible as Special Eehools of the 
University, and their principal Teachers to be Members of the 
appropriate Faculties, 

unior Schools forming part of Associated Institutions to be 
admissible similarly as Special Normal Schools, for the purpose 
of training Teachers. 

Institutions for purposes of Research to be admissible as 
Special Schools, and ther Principals or principal Members to 
be eligible as additional Members of the appropriate Faculty. 

Educational Institutions, of which the work is either in kind 
or quantity insufficient to entitle them to rank as Associated 
Institutions, while at the same time partaking of a University 
character, to be similarly admissible as Special Schools. 

(c) Work oF THE TEACHING UNIVERSITY.— The Teaching 
University to obtain power to confer the usual Degrees, either 
by way of supplemental Charter to the University ef London or 
otherwise, after such course of study and exammation as may 
be determined on. 

As meaus and opportunity will allow, the Teaching University 
to appoint Professors in the more advanced studies, and for 
purposes of original research. 

The Council to negotiate with Associated Institutions for the 
increase of facilities for common attendance at lectures, labora- 
tory work, and admission to Libraries and Museums, and for the 
concentration of teaching within one or more of such Institu- 
tions, or within the University itself, in such studies as may 
appear desirable. 

"he extent to which it may be found posgible to blend the 
examinations of the Teaching University with those of the exist- 
ing University, of the Professional Corporations, or of other 
Examining Bodies, to be determined hereafter, full liberty of 
action being reserved to the respective Authorities. 

Professors, Lecturers, &c., who are Members of the Faculty 
to have the title of '* Professor, Lecturer, &c., of (or on) 
—  — ” in the proposed University; the first blank denoting 
the College or Institution with which they aie connected, pre- 
ceded by the title (if any) by which their Chair or other office 








is known. 
Students in Associated Institutions and S Schools to be 
at liberty to become Undergraduates in the Teaching Univensity, 


or to obtain Degrees as at present fiom the existing University. 
Signed on behalf of the Sub-Committee, 


Reay, Chairman 





NATURE-DRA WING } 


EFORE explaining the objects aimed at in the new diawing 
classes proposed to be formed in University College School, 
to be called Nature-Drawing Classes, let us look back and note 
briefly what we have achieved up to tht resent time, and 
gather if wecan from it what kind of foundation we have for the 
work we are about to do, and what our necessities are in order 
to secure success. Of the past I am able to speak with some 
authority, having been connected with the drawing classes in 
this school for nearly foity years. That we have achieved a 
very considerable success is proved by the high position these 
classes are known to hold as compared with similar classes in 
-other public schools; also by the fact that every boy who has 
* An address by W. H. Fisk, in eli at Universi llege 
School, Gower Simmel, London cA a 
. 
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taken the ‘‘ Trevelyan Goodall Art Scholarship ” in the school 
and has competed ir the Slade Scholarships # the Slade Schools 
of Fine Art in University College has, without an exception, 
succeeded in securing the object of hiseambition, and in the case 
where two of our boys weie competitors at the same time, they 
succeeded in carrying off both scholarships, and all in competi- 
tion with students older than themselves. 

Now it is evident that suc} remarkable success must rest 
on some very sound foundfton. Though there is no doubt 
that ou method of teaching may account in part for this, 
and in no small part, yet gy far the larger part of the foundation 
of this success has been laid by the zeal, en , and intelligence 
in teaching displayed by the assistant qrawing-masters, and I 
desire frankly, and without any reservation whatever, not only to 
acknowledge their signal ability and their right to the merit due 
from the results, but also to acknowledge my own indebtedness 
to their loyalty in giving effect and uflity to the method of teach- 
ing, without which our success could never have been secured. 
The teachiog has hitheito 1anged from the drawing of sinple 
geometrical fons to the diawing of the figure from the antique, 
together with mechanical diawing, model drawing, and perspec- 
tive. And now I have a word for the younger boys, who, 
sometimes, may find the 1epeated drawing of curved and other 
lines a little w me, but they may rest assured that they are 
doing valuable work, and acquiring an invaluable power, for it 
is mainly in the combination of these curved lines, in the 
perception of their grace, and the power to render them accu- 
rately and freely, that the expression of the most beautiful form, 
2nd even the 1ecognition of it, at length becomes possible. 

That curnculum in our public schools is best which has the 
greatest elasticity, and is not bound so closely within the four 
walls of precedent that it is deprived of the power to expand in 
any direction to meet the necessities of the times. That the” 
teaching of diawing in our public schools has not advanced 
rei Veena to meet these necessities will be, in most cases, 
fiankly recognised by the teachers themselves. But the fault does 
not lie at their door, It is the ‘‘ governing bodies" of our public 
schools, and the outside public, who are to blame. The past low 
estimate of both alike as to the utility of drawing as a serious 
study has proved the detriment to its advance. Both have 
recognised in drawing little moie than a sort of harmless amuse- 
ment to keep children out of mischief when not otherwise 
employed. Both have been blind to the influence which the 
imitation of beautiful forms must needs have on the minds of the 
young, and, yet more, to the influence it must have in after life. 
A love for beautiful form goes far towards making a beautiful 
life. While due effect 1s given to the utilitarian side of educa- 
tion, the zesthetic side cannot be ignored, but through l.terature 
and art the esthetic phase of the student's mind should be devye- 
loped as widely as possible, and, as a help to this, Prof. Huxley 
has publicly stated his conviction ¢hat it should be made aóso- 
Tutely necessary for everybody for a longer or a shorter period to 
learn to draw, and that there 1s nobody wha cannot be made to 
diaw more or less well. j 

It is proposed to arrange the new natuie-drawing classes under 
two broad divisions, namely, landscape-art and science-art. Let 
us deal first withethe proposed study of landscape-art, and, in 
oider to make the direction these studies are to take the more 
clear, it were as well to state the direction they are not fo take. 
They are not to take their direction on the old lines of making, 
in a blind, ignorant way, copies from the flat to be '' finished 
off” by the more or less facile pencil of the master, and sent 
home as the svor£ of. the pupil at the close of the term. The 
influence of such palpable dishonesty can only be bad, and the 
more bad because of the opennéss with which the fraud is com- 
mitted. It may be asseited that no fraud 1s intended, but is not 
almost every child sensible that there is a very real fraud, to 
which he has been made a paity without his consent, when he 
shows his diawings and is praisedefor work he is well aware is 
not hisown? Moreover, do you think he does not recognise 
how frequently and easily the fraud succeeds? But enough ; let 
us dismiss it—it is bad. In the ‘‘nature-drawing” classes m 
University College School, landscape-diawing from the flat will 
be used only to secure with the pencil and *the brush that 
Technigue absolutely needful. Concuriently, lessons will be given 
in the shape of lectures on natuial phenomena, towards inducing 
a close, intelligent observation of them, in the belief that a boy 
will not draw an object—a cloud o1 a tiee from Nature —any the 
worse, or with any the less interest, because he knows something 
about it, some scientific facts conceining it. Drawing is a record 
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of thougift as well as of observation, and the measure of thought, 
as applied to formgis in exact ratio to the knowledge of the 
causes of it, and the knowledge of them the measure of intelli- 
gent delight in obse and recording their iesults. Accept 
this as a fact—art cannot be divorced from scrence, for it is science 
which teaches us to see truly, and by art we render the truth we 
see. In representing the human figute, this has been a 1ecognised 
fact for perhaps over two thousand years, They who have drawn 
the figure finely have been eamest students of anatomy. Yet 
the anatomy of landscape-foims has been persistently ignored by 
all but a very few. The recognition of the anatomy of landscape 
as an art-study is a very modein recognition indeed. Yet to see 
truly in order to render truly is of as paramount importance in 
the representation of l'indscape as in that of the figme. Indi- 
vidual form is a correlation of scieptific facts, a knowledge of which 
enables us to understand its structure and to imitate its appear- 
ance with correctness. Iteis mainly with these that we have to 
do if we would represent a mountain, a tree, a cloud. It is true 
thateall forms are modified by their environment—by a ceaseless 
struggle with the varying conditions by which they are sui- 
rounded—while the modifications aie the result of scientific facts 
as the forms themselves are. So, if we would represent objects 
truly, science alone can be our guide; foi it is science which 
teaches us to see truly, not thiough the medium of our fancy, 
but through the exercise of our intelligence. 'Whus, for example, 
1n these nat wing classes, the structural fo1ms of mountains 
of gianite, downs of chalk, hills of limestone, will be presented 
and explained side by side with the foims as they at present 
exist, and which are the results of modifications produced by 
persistent disintegration and denudation owing to the actjon of 
rains, frosts, winds, glacieis, streams, &c., dming vast lapses of 
time. So with the structural forms of trees and their environ- 
ment—whetber of Coniferee on the limits of the snow line; or 
trees in a dense forest-growth or on the outskits of a wood ; 
within the Arctic Circle or in tropical regions; affected by 
climatic extremes, by drought or excessive moisture ; the fiee 
access of light or through its deficiency ; by the repeated action 
of winds mainly in one direction distorting the tree, or thei 
mfluence in many giving a healthy stimulus to the circulation of 
thesap.! It is needless further to pursue the explanation of the 
plan it is proposed to carry out in landscape-art ; enough has 
been explamed to make clear the object in view and the method 
to be pursued. But the student must be prepared for many 
objections which will be raised: by pantes careless of truth, 
and by some scientists who will insist on divorcing science from 
art because they feel their own minds chained by love of minute 
and beautiful detail, not thinking it possible for other minds to 
assert their freedom ; by painters too lazy to enter the field of 
science, and who will assert that the mission of the artist is to 
represent what he sees, or rather what he fancies he sees, no 
matter whether he sees truly pr falsely ; or by people who, mis- 
taking a certain deftness of handling for a true representation of 
natural phenomena, will fxclaim, “‘ Surely, if such landscape- 
art as we have has been sufficient in the past to secure public 
applause, will it not suffice to retain that applause for the art of 
the future? or are canvases to be‘crowded with illustrations of 
botany, geology, meteorology, bryology, and a host of other 
‘ologies,’ and then to be called landscape-aft?" Such talk as 
this is common enough, but it is sheer nonsense. To the true 
artist applatise is a very small matter: he will not look to the 
market for the measure of his success, but he will gauge the 
quality of his own work, whether it be true or whether it be 
alse. The one question with him ıs whether his picture is to 
be a painting of fancies which have no existence except in the 
idle mind of the ignorant painter, or 1s it to give us a represent- 
ation of facts: in shout, 15 it to be true or is ıt to be a sham? 
No true artist will ignore scientific truth, for he knows that it 1s 
next to impossible truly to generalise a multitude of lke forms 
when he is ignorant of the special characteristics of any one 
individual form of the group. He will not ignore scientific 
truth, for that truth is the concrete foundation of all noble, all 
poetical art. There is one sovereign antidote to that poison so 
dreaded by some timid minds, viz. the chance that rigid illus- 
tration of sciegtific fact will dominate the work, and the anti- 
dote hes in the individuahty of the artist. He will clothe all 
truth with the poetry of his own nature—with the force of his 
own character. He will be humbly and faithfully dependent on 


* Until the student can go direct to Nature he will draw and paint, in the 
higher classes, from water-colour studies which have been executed entirely 
out of doors, and of which a large number have been kindly lent by different 
artists. 


science for his Arowledge of all form, but it will be on himself shat 
he will depend for that expression of it through the medium of 
a psychical buth which is extra-scientific, and transcends in 
beauty the visible form of all natural truth, of which it 1s at 
once the sublimation and the epitome. 

That division of the nature-drawing classes which I purpose 
to call science-ait, presents in its plan a fourfold object. (1) To 
induce youths while yet at school to take up, seriously, some 
branch of natural science, with a view,seventually, to original 
investigation, and to afford them a power, both with pencil and 
brush, of accurately recording the results of their observation. 
(2) To supply that demand which Mr. Norman Lockyer informs 
us is now bemg made by scientific men, that students in science 
shall be able to diaw. (3) To supply intelligent and artistic 
draftsmen for scientific purposes and for the illustrating of scien- 
tific works. (4) Mainly and especially to engender in young 
men, before they leave school to enter on the business of life, a 
love for the pursuit of scientific truth as being amongst the 
keenest amusements and the truest and most enduiing pleasures 
of life. 

In the ultimate purpose of any instruction lies the test of its 

future usefulness to the student and to society at large. The 
teaching of children has in it as much the making of the history 
of a nation as fighting battles and making laws, and earnest 
teaching is amongst the grandest employments of life, provided 
it be noble and useful and good. The teaching which is an 
inducement to a proper use of time goes far to create an en- 
vironment which will be beneficial to maintenance and pleasure 
of life mentally and morally alike, and I know of no better use 
of time than that of scientific inquiry, which should be en- 
couraged in all our public schools. So with drawing. By 
uniting it with the pursuit of science it will cease to be subject 
to that derogation it at present suffeis through those who regu- 
late, both within and without, the curriculum of our schools. 
But here in Univesity College School the governing body 1s, 
as is well kn®wn, liberal to a fault, and the head master takes 
considerable interest in this new departure in the teaching of 
drawing. 
Time will not permit me to dwell long on the plan to be 
adopted in the classes for science-art. At the commencement 
one or more scientific subjects will be selected. In connection 
with these the collecting of objects will be enconraged for pur- 
poses of investigation and illustration, but collecting for the mere 
sake of collecting will not be countenanced. Let us take ento- 
mology as an example. The student will capture the larva of 
a few moths or butterflies. Of each of these larvæ he will make 
careful coloured illustrations from time to time, according to the 
results of the changes they may undergo. Faithful drawings of 
the plants they are fed on will be required, also of any evidences 
of mimicry, defensive or otherwise. Further drawings will be 
required of the cocoons of such of the larvae as form them, also of 
the chrysalis and of the fully developed insect (together with its 
eggs) and of whatever mimetic psu id it may present. From 
time to time original papers ill be required stating minutely the 
observations made while the insect is being reared. After a time 
the more advanced pupils will be 1equired to pursue their investi- 
gations into its anatomical structure and functions, with the use 
of the microscope. 

A lucid ne? will guide the hand to lucid drawing—the last is, 
asit were, a photograph ofthe first. The habit of clearly deining 
the object in the mind will lead to clear and definite work wi 
the pencil. To students in science the securing of this power 
while at school will enable such to meet the requirements of 
science-teachers, and will be a source of economy of time and 
toil. ‘This will form a branch of the teaching in the scx nce-art 
classes. Moreover it will be the foundation for realising the 
third object ın view, viz. to supply intelligent and artist c drafts- 
men for scientific purposes, and for illustrating scientific works. 
In this branch something more—much more—will be required of 
the pupil than faithful and intelligent exactness of outline of 
form. For instancé, if the boy is drawing some vegetable form, 
he will be required to observe, closely, not only the peculiarities 
of the structure, but the Aade¢ which is the exemplar of the mind 
of the plant. Further he will be shown wheiein the physical 
beauty rof the plant resides, and wherein lies that beauty 
which is suggestive of some psychical power which, for a purpose 
beyond that of mere physical form, has tinted the butterfly’s 
vig and the corolla of flowers? fertilised by humming-birds. 
With such instruction there is no reason why the illustrations in 
works on natural history should not as far transcend most modern 
illustrations as these transcend those in a nurseryman's catalogue. 

* . 
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a 
Rut the chief aim of the science-ait classes will be to encouage 
ea pursuit of scientific truth for its own sake, not for the sake of 
displaying talent in making beautiful drawings to be praised for 
them, nor for the money to be got for them when diawn, but, 
simply and only, for the sake of the TRUTH, which will yield us 


Q pure and incessant pleasure all our lives, and engender a sincere 


reverence for the Creator who has clothed his truths in wrappages 
of beautiful blossoms, and pure crystals, and opalescent clouds; in 
wiappages, too, which appear mean and even ugly, but they are 
wrap only; even sin—that, too, is a wiappage, and looks 
very ugly, and is very revolting, but it covers some good, some 
truth which lies hid in every human heart, if we will only seek 
to find it. : 

There is a vast amount of real art-power unutilised, and so 
wasted, in our public schools, through narrowness of purpose in 
the teaching. It has been so amongst ourselves, though what 
we have done we have done thoroughly. We have laid a sound 
foundation in close observation of beautiful form and acquisition 
of technical power in representing it. In adding to it these 
nature-drawing classes, we have nothing to unteach. The field 
of work ıs simply widened that the power may be the more 
effectually utihsed with moie pleasure and with greater profit to 
the studert, not only while at school, but as a pursuit in after 
life, and possibly diawing many from pleasures which are ugly, 
coarse, bad, and fleeting. Thisis a view of nature-drawing which 
parents might think about not without profit to their culdren: 
The pursuit of scientific truth, whether in the shape of landscape- 
art or of science-mt, is a very noble pursuit, a very lasting 
pleasure; besides which science and art cannot fad to be 
mutually benefited, mutually advanced, in the long run, by such 
a conjunction as this, for indeed art loses her nght hand when 
divorced from science, and science loses her nght hand when 
divorced from at. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


CAMBRIDGE, — The following have been elected to the General 
Board of Studies:—Mr. H. M. Taylor, by the-Special Board 
for Mathematics; Prof Livemg, by the Specia! Board for 
Physics and Chemistry; Dr. Vines, by the Special Board for 
Biology and Geology. 

The election to he Cavendish Professorship of Experimental 
Physics will take place on December 22. The endowment of 
the poser 1s 8507. a year. 

The provision of 100 additional micioscopes for the Biology 
Schools has been sanctioned, and a small charge will be made 
to students for their use. 

Mr. C. T. Heycock, of King's College, has been approved 
as E Teacher of Chemistry, under the regulations for medical 
study. 

The Syndicate for obtaining plans for a Geological Museum 
and Chemical Laboratory has hen re-appointed. 

Claie College offers to give scholarships of from 40/. to 697. 
for Natural Science by examination, beginning March 19 next. 
The subjects will bezChemistry and Chemical Physics, Botany 
and Geology. A fortnight’s notice will be required. Candi- 
dates, who must be under nineteen on the day of examination, 
must also pass in Elementary Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, 

It is announced that in the next Fellowship election at St. 
John’s College (November 2, 1885) regard will be paid to 
candidates’ onginal dissertations or other writings, the candidates 
to be prepared to be examined in the subject-matter of the same. 
Candidates may also be examined 1m special subjects chosen by 
themselves, provided they give full and precise information re- 
garding such subjects not later than June 1. The performance 
of the candidates in the University and other examinations will 
be regarded. 





SCIENTIFIC SERIAS 


Journal de Physique, October 1884.—The constitution and 
origin of group B in the solar spectrum, by M. L. Thollon (one 
plate).—On the colour of water, by M. J. L. Soret.— The effect 
of the electrical state of the surface of a liquid on the maximum 
vapour-tension of the liquid in contact with the surface, by M. 
R. Blondlot (one figure). —On the measuement of the maxima 
and minrma electromotive forces in cells with a single electro- 
lyte, by M. Emile Reynier (two figures).—Standaid cell for the 
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measmement of electiomotive forces, by M. Emile Reynier. — 
On the chemical theory of accumulators, iy M. Emile Reynier. 
—On the electrolysis of solid glass, by E. Warburg. 


Journal of the Russiae Phystwco-Chemical Society. (Physical 
Section), vol. xv., 1883.—0On an ais-caloiimeter, by N. Hesehus. 
—On a differential air-calorimeter, by W., Preobragenski.—On 
the critical temperature of isomerides and bodies belonging to 
the same homologous seiies, by A. Nadejdine.—New applica 
tion of Carnot’s theorem, by &.“Sresnewsky.—On an algebraic 
transformation and its applications to mathematical physics, by 
by N. Slouguinoff.—On the focal properties of diffracted rays, 
by M. Mertching.—On tht uliar propeities of caoutchouc, 
by N. Hesehus.—Method of determming the mean tint of a 
multi-coloured surface, by Th. PetroncheWsky.—On the cause 
and the law of the change of elegtrical resistance of selenium by 
the action of light, by E Hesehus.—On the relation between 
the magnetic moment of a bundle of iron wire, its mass, and 
the diameter of the constituent wires, by P. Bakmetieff.—Note 
on organ-pipes, by P. Bakmeheff.—On some phenomena of 
permanent magnetism, by P. Bakmetieff.——On the luminous 
phenomena accompanying electrolysis, by N, Slouguinoff.-—On 
the theory of gratings traced on curved surfaces. 


Royal Academy of Belgium, Nos. 9 and 10, 1884.—Among 
other communications 1s a paper by Dr. J. MacLeod describing 
some interesting p&iticulais respecting the structure and homo- 
logies of the anterior intestine of the Arachnides, In the 
Phalangides he has found a gland of the same nature and 
function as the coxal glands recently described by Prof. E. Ray 
Lankester as belonging to the Zrmules, the Scorpronides, and the 
Aranaides tetrapneumones. Tn the cttls-de-sac, moreover, of the 
male gland of the Zrombidiim holosericeum, he has found, m all 
the individuals examined by him, ovules situated between the 
mother-cellules of the spermatozoides, though there was no 

uestion there of a functional heimaphroditism.—A paper by 

mile de Boichgrave gives a graphic sketch of the history of 
Etienne Douchan, Emperor of Servia, and the Balkan Peninsula 
in the fourteenth century, and of the events which led up to the 
battle of Kossovo, the grave of the hbeity and greatness of 
Servia. 

Cincinnati Society of Natural HAtstory.—In the October 
Fournal are two papers by U. P James: one describing four 
new species of fossils from the Cincinnati group, the other tieat- 
ing of Conodonts and fossil annelid jaws. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 


Mathematical Society, December 11. —J. W, L. Glaisher, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.-eThe Rev. T. C. Simmons, 
Christ's College, Brecon, and Mr W. J. Ibbetson, Clare 
College, weie elected mefnbers.—-Mr., Tucker read a paper on a 
group of circles connected with the nine-point circle considered 
as the locus of the inteisections of orthogonal Simson lines. 
If P.L, P M, PN are the perpendiculars from any point of the 
circum-circle on the sides BC, CA, A P of ABC, then LMN 
is a Simson line: if POP’ be a diameter, then the Simson line 
L' M' N’, corresponding to P’, inteisects LMN at ight angles 
in a point Q, on the nine-point circle, which is also the inscribed 
circle of the tricusp, enveloped by the Simson lines. These 
properties weie stated in a pape: by Steiner ('* Crelle,” Band 
Iii. In the present paper points Z, #, #2 are taken on PZ, 
PM, PN, such that Li= K.PL, Mm=K. PM, Nn-KE.PN. 
It was shown that the lines / g n, "7' me si intersect at right angles 
on a system of circles whose centres he on the line con- 
necting the circum-centre and oitho-centre (H) of ABC, 
that the sets of Q points (as above) lie on another straight 
line through A’: that the circles sie inscribed in tricusps, the 
points of contact lying on three stiaight lines symmetrically 
situated and passing through Æ. In the special case of nul- 
radius, z.e- en the (X) circle becomes the ortho-centre, it was 
seen that the images of any pomt on the cucum-circle with regard 
to the three sides lie on a straight line through Z7—Mr. Tucker 
then read parts of a paper by Mr. R. A. Roberts, eutitled 
‘Notes on the Plane Unicursal Quartic.’—Two posthumous 
notes by the late Dr. Spottiswoode, P. R. S., were communicated, 
viz. on quadiatic transformations, and to find whether a (certain) 
quadratic transformation be possible.— The Treasurer (A. B 
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Kempe, F.R.S.) made a short communication as to the mode 
of proof of the well-known theorem that, if 4 DB EC A be 
a hexagon in a plaffe, and if 4 B C be collinear and D E F be 
also collinear, then the intersections of, the opposite sides of the 
hexagon are also collinear. —Mr. G. Heppel stated the following 
property of the equation to a central comc, ax! -2Àxy + 

y +c = 0, which he had not met with in the ordinary text- 
books, The co-ordinates being rectangular, then, m the case of 


the ellipse, if Abe +, the mayemnxis passes through the first 


quadrant ; in the case of the hyperbola, ifŽ be —**, the transverse 

" c 

axis passes thiough that quadiant. This propeity is proved by 
A ; 3 

supposing the equation" transformed to =, x A = I, and then 


transforming back again, so as to make the equation identical 
with the original equation. The comparison of coefficients 
ives the above law.—The President communicated a result he 
as @btained 1n elliptic functions, which will appear in a forth- 
coming paper. 


Zoological Society, Decembei 2 —Dr. St George IHivait; 
F.R.S., Vice-Piesident, m the chair.—Col. Biddulph exhibited 
a stuffed specimen of the Wild Sheep of Cypius (Ovis ophion), 
vent fo: presentation to the Hritish Museum by Sir Robert Bid- 
dulph, the High Commissione: of Cyprus —Col. Biddulph also 
exhibited three heads of the Wild Sheep of Beluchistan, named 
Ovis blanfordi by Mr. Hume, and drew attention to their simi- 
larity to Ours cycloceros from the Salt Range, which led him to 
express doubts as to the distinctness of Ows blanfordi as a 
ERR Secretary called the attention of the meeting to 
the death, on July 5 last, of the Greater Vasa Parrot (Coracopsis 
vasa), presented to the Society by the late C. Telfair, Esq., in 
July 1830, which had thus passed fifty-four years in the Society’s 
Gardens, and made some observations on a peculiar habit of this 
species.—A communication was 1ead from the Rev. A. M. Nor- 
man and the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, contaming an account of 
the first portion of the Crustacea Isopoda dredged dung the 
expeditions of the Porcupine, Lightning, and Valorous. The 
memoir contained descriptions of the representatives of the three 
families Tanaide, Apseudide, and Aathurides obtained during 
the several expeditions. A great number of new foims, chiefly 
from deep water, includmg several genera (Sphyraphus, Also- 
tanats, and Zanaela among the Tanaide, and Anthelura, 
Hyssura, Cyathura, and Calathura among the Anthuride), were 
described.—Mr. G. E. Dobson, F.R.S., exhibited a diagram 
designed to illustrate the evolution of the Mammnalia, after 
Huxley.—Prof. F., Jeffrey Bell read the fifth of his series of 
studies m Holothuroidea, The present paper gave some further 
information on the characters of the Cotton-Spinner (Holothuria 
nigra).—Mr. J. Bland Sutton read a paper on the paiasphenoid, 
the vomer, and the palato-ptes$ygoid arcade of the vertebrated 
skeleton. Mr. Sutton came to the conclusion that the paia- 
sphenoid of fishes was the homologue of the vomer of mammals. 
— Mr. G. A. Boulengei, F.Z.S.,1ead some notes on the edible 
frogs introduced into England, which he 1efened to two forms— 
Rana esculenta iypica of Fiance and Belgium, and Rara escu- 
knta lessone of Italy.—A communication wag read from the 
Count T. Salvador: containing 1emarks on certam species of 
birds from Timor Laut.—AÀ communication was read from Mr. 
E. P. Ramsay, C.M.Z.S , containing the descmption of a sup- 

ed new species of Flycatcher from New Guinea, proposed 
to be called &/:2idura fallax.—Mr. F. Day read the third of 
his papers on 1aces and hybrids among the Salmonide. The 
author gave an account of how the salmon, which had been 
raised in fresh wate: at Howletown, had been artificially 
spawned ; and pointed out that all the hybrids between the 
salmon and the touts had pioved stenle, while the hybrids 
between the trouts and the chars had proved fertile. 


Geological Society, Novémber 19.—Piof. T. G. Bonney» 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Nicol Brown, James Charles 
Chaplin, Herbet W. Hughes, and Rev. Samuel Pilling 
were elected Fellows; Prof. A. L. O. Descloweaux, of 
Pais, a Foreign Member, and Piof. Hermann Credner, of 
Leipzig, a Foreign Correspondent of the Society.—The following 
communications were read:—Note on the resemblance of the 
upper molar teeth of an Eocene mammal (Meoplagiaulax, Le- 
moine) to those of Zrity/odon, by Sir Richard Owen, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. In this paper the autho: referred to the genus Ne- 
plagiaulax, described by M. Lemome fiom the Eocene of Rheims, 
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as epresenting premolars so like those of the Mesozoic genus 
Plagiaulax as to have suggested the above name, while the true 
molars in the upper jaw resembled those of South Afncan 
genus 77 EPIS even more nearly than those of Microlestes and 
Stereognathus, with which the latter were compared. The lower 
molais of Neoplagianlax have only two, instead of three, longi- 
tudinal series of tubeicles ; and the author suggested that this 
may have been the case also in 7ritylodon; and that the 
detached molars, on which the genus Microlestes is founded, 
may also belong to the lower NS the discovery in one 
of the bone-caves of Cresw Crags of a portion of the 
upper jaw of Alphas frimigenius, containing, in siiu, the first 
and second milk-molars (right side), by A. T. Metcalfe, 
F.G.S. The specimen exhibited to the Society and now 
described was obtained from one of the Creswell bone-caves, 
before fhe commencement of their systematic exploration by a 
Committee of the Bntish Association. The bone-caves are in 
the Lower Magnesian Limestone of the Permian, not far from 
the southern limit of that deposit near Nottingham. The locality 
was described, and it was shown that the ravine in which the 
caves occur has been cut in the limestone by the little 11ver 
Wollen, which probably began by excavating a cavern the whole 
length of the ravine. The roof of this cavern must have fallen 
in, and the minor lateral caverns, in which bone-deposits are 
found, are now similarly being conveited into side ravines. The 
fossil was found in ‘‘ Pin-Hole Cave," the most westerly on the 
north or Derbyshire side of the ravine, about six inches below 
the base of the surface-soil, here fou: inches deep. The cave 
ehas been described in the Society’s Journal (vol. xxxi. p. 679), 
by Rev. J, M. Mello, who in 1875 obtained from this spot bones 
of the Arctic fox (Canis lagopus). As the particular mammoth 
teeth (first and second milk-molars of the upper jaw) occurring 
1n the fossil were wanting in the National Collection, the author 
has undertaken to present the specimen to the Brush (Natural 
History) Museum.—Notes on the remains of E/epAas primigenius, 
from the Creswell bone-cave, by Sir R. Owen, K.C.B., F.R.S, 
The author noticed the various descriptions by Cuvier and him. 
self of milk-molars of Elephas primigemius, and pointed out that 
all hitherto known were found detached. The present is the 
first known occurrence of the two earliest milk-molars in situ. 
The specimen discovered by Mr. Metcalfe 1s a portion of the fore 
part of the maxilla of a very young elephant with the teeth of the 
night side preserved, the corresponding teeth of the left side and 
their sockets having been broken away. Of the two teeth thus 
obtamed descriptions and measurements were given. The first 
tooth is much worn, but only the anterior portion of the second 
has undergone wear, the two hindmost divisions of this tooth 
not having risen into use. It is shown that these first teeth of 
E. primigenius differ much less from the corresponding milk- 
molars ‘of the Indian elephant than the later teeth do, the thick- 
ness of the constituent enamel-plates being but little less in 
roportion, and the principal distinction being the greater relative 
readth of the second molar, especially towards the base of the 
ciown.—On the stratigraphical position of the Lower and Middle 
pu Trigoniæ of North Oxfordshire and adjacent districts, 
y Edwin A. Walford, F.G.S. The author spoke of the value of 
the 7rigonia as stratigraphical guides, and of the wealth of the 
Oolitic deposits of Noith Oxfordshire 1n. number of species as 
well as of individual forms. He alluded to the recent discovery 
by Northampton pclae of Trigonia literata and T, pulenda 
in the centre of their county. By the presence of certain 
Trigonia as well as of corals and bored stones he endeavoured 
to prove the extension of a stratum at the base of the Ciypems- 
grit at Fawler, as far as Hook Norton, also in North Oxfordshire, 
wheie the bulk of the Inferior Oolite was of an altogether 
different type. In Mr. Walford’s list were nearly thirty species 
and varieties from the Bajocian beds. To the lower honzons 
there belonged but one local form, and no species of special 
foe oy pr value. The presence of a few other fossils sup- 
posed to be characteristic was the only evidence of beds below 
the zone of Ammonta murchisonia, Series C, which ap 
to be of the age of the lower 7rigonia-grit, had yielded the 
greater part of the 7ngon:e mentioned, several of them being 
uliar to the horizon, whilst others were local species. The 
her beds had yielded some apparently undescribed forms, 
whilst hitherto uniecorded species were quoted from the Great 
Oolite and Forest Marblé. One species (7. 4ceffüi) was 
described as new. 


Chemical Society, December 4.—Dr. Perkin, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair.— The following papers were read :— 





* 
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On calorimetric determinations of magnesium sulphate, by S. 
U. Pickering. The author finds that, when the ordinary hepta- 
hydrated salt is heated to 100°-130°, it retains about 1$ mole- 
cule of water. This excess of one-ninth may be expelled 
by heating to 150°-160°, but, if this temperatue be exceeded, 
some anhydrous salt is formed. The numbeis obtained with 
the monohydrated salt were 12,131 cal.; with the anhydrous 
salt, 20,765 cal.—On condensation compounds of benzil with 
ethyl alcohol, by Miss M. E. Owens and Dr. F, R. Japp. By 
the protracted action of very dilute alcoholic potash upon benzil 
in the cold, the authors have prepared in large quantity a body, 
C49 H4,0,, fusing at 200"-201^, and crystallising from alcohol with 
a molecule of alcohol of crystallisation. No acetyl derivative 
could be prepared. A second condensation-product, CysH Oy, 
fusing at 232°, was also obtained.—Note on the solubility of 
certain salts in fused nitrate of soda, by F. B. Guthrie. The author 
has experimented with the sulphates, chromates, and carbonates 
of barum, strontium, calcium, and lead.—On certain deriva- 
tives of isodinaphthyl, by A. Staub and Watson Smith. The 
authors have endeavoured, by gentle oxidation of this body, to 
form the corresponding naphthoic and. Cold strong nitric 
acid, however, produces a tetranitro body ; dilute nitric acid in 
sealed tubes formed phthalic acid, and permanganate gave a 
similar result. Chromic acid in glacial acetic acid produced 
isodinaphthylqunone, a yellow amorphous powde: melting at 
250°-260°. 


EDINBURGH 


Mathematical Society, December 12.—Mi. A. J. G. Bar 
clay, President, in the chair.—Mr. P. Alexander, Lady Mar- 
garet’s College, Glasgow, contributed a paper on failing cases 
of Fourier’s theorem, remarks on which were made both by 
Dr. Muir, who iead the paper, and by Prof. Chrystal.—Dr. 
Muir gave a note on a function of two integral arguments ; and 
Mr. A. Y. Fraser discussed the number of conditjons determin- 
ing geometrical figures. E 


DUBLIN 


Experimental Science Association, November 19.—On 
Boakes's siphons of sulphur dioxide, by Prof. E. Reynolds, 
F.R.S.—Photometric measurement of lighthouse illumination, 
by T. Syle, Universty student —On photometers made of 

by J. Joly, B.E. This was an arrangement based on 
the remarkable difference of appearance piesented by a piece 
of cracked pareffin about the plane of the crack, if placed in 
an unequally illuminated field. Two similar slabs of pa.affin 
laid together on smooth faces show this effect very well. If the 
illumination about the plane of contact be brought to equality, 
the appearance of discontinuity vanishes, The close proximity 
of the fields to be compared confers geat sensibility on the 
arrangement. The effect is due to the complete dispersion of 
the light in the translucent paraffin, thereby causing a laige 
amount of it to be totally reflected at the plane of contact, across 
which, therefore, but httle of the light received on either side 
passes. 


PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, December 8.—M, Rolland, Pie- 
sident, in the chair.— Note on the photograph of a tornado 
taken by J. N. Robinson Howard last August in Dakota, 
United States, by M. Faye.—Final researches on antiseptic 
intravascular coagulation, by M. L. Gosselin, — Observations 
of Wolfs Comet made with the 8-inch equatorial at the Obser- 
vatory of Bordeaux, by M. G. Rayet.—Observations of the 
same comet made with the meridian circle at the same observa- 
tory, by M. G. Rayet.—On the inversion of the abelian 
integrals, by M. Appell.—On a trigonometric formula of inter- 
polation deduced from two formulas already established applic- 
able to even and odd functions respectiyely, by M. G. Fouret. 
—On a geneialisation of continuous fractions, by M. H. Poin- 
caré,—On the integrals of certain functional equations, by M. G 
Keenigs.—Note on the numerical results required for the cal- 
culations of compressed ges manometers, by M. E. H. Amagat. 
—On the application of Ingenhonz and de Senarmont's processes 
to the measurement of the relative thermic conductibihties of 
different substances considered as isotropic, by M. Ed. Tannettaz. 
—On some practical piocesses for examining the luminous 
spectra of bodies to which the method of Lecoq de Boisbaudian 
is inapplicable, by M, Eng. Demargay.—On ferrocyanhydric 


LÀ 


acid and the nitroprussiates, by MM. A. Etard and G., Bémont- 
—On the optic inactivity of the cellulose of cotton, and on the 
rotatory power of the gun-cotton of photdBraphy, by M. A. 
Béchamp.—Chemical anglysis of the so-called ''gorfe-grafme " 
beetroot in the second year of itsggrowth, by M. H. Leplay.— 
On the inertia of the retinal apparatus and its variations accord- 
ing to the exciting colours, by M. Aug. Charpentier. From 
experiments made during the last few years, the author con- 
cludes that the inertia i es with the refrangibility of 
the stimulating rays. Hence more light is absorbed or used 
up in producing the luminous sensation for the blue than 
for the green rays, for ghe green than for the yellow, and 


soon tothered. He further shows that any increase of intensity ym 


for any given coloui requires all the moie light in proportion to 
its. greater refrangibility.—On the disease of the vine known by 
the name of Aarne: by MM. G. Foex and P. Viala, This 
disease, which is common 1n the South of France, and especially 
in Provence and Roussillon, is attnbuted to a species of fungus 
fist observed by R. Hartig, and by him named Dematophora 
necatrtx.—On the presence of the iniddle carboniferous measures 
in Anjou, by M. Ed. Bureau.—The results are given of a geo- 
logica? survey of this district undertaken during the present year 
by the author and his biother, the Director of the Natural 
History Museum of Nantes.—Tables of atmospheric move- 
ments betgveen fhe parallels of latitude 30° S. and 80° N, for 
November 20, 1879, and January 1, 1880, based on the baro- 
metric charts prepared by M. Léon Tisserenc de Bort, by M. 
Poincaré. 
VIENNA 


Imperial Academy of Sciences, November 13.—Re- 
searches into the intimate structure of striated muscle-fibre, by 
A. Rollett.—Determination of the orbit of the planet Adra, 
by E. von Hoerdtl. —Remarks on the physical constitution of 
the atmospheie, by N. Herz. — The botanical results of Polack’s 
expeditions to Persia in the year 1882, by O. Stapf.— Report 


on the Piae collected by F. Luschan in Lycia and on the 
Nimroud Dagh, by the same. 
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THE “CHALLENGER” REPORTS 
Report on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
“Challenger” during ihe Years 1873-76 under the 
Command of Capt. George S. Nares, RN., F.R.S., and 
Capt. F. T. Thomson, RN. Zoology—Vol. X. (Pub- 
lished by Order of Her Maj&§’s Government, 1884.) 


OLUME X. of the “ Challenger Reports” consists of 
e over 630 pages of text, anfi is illustrated by 8o 
plates; it contains Parts xxvi. to xxx. of the Zoological 
Reports, all of which have been brought out under the 
able management of Mr. John “Murray. It speaks a great 
deal for the energy and speed with which the publication 
of these Reports is conducted, when one notes that the 
wholé of the manuscript of this large volume was 
only handed in between July 1883 and July 1884, and 
that a portion of Dr. R. Bergh’s memoir had to be 
translated. 

The Report on the Nudibranchs is byeDr. R. Bergh. 
Judging from the number and variety of species of this 
group already descnbed from tropical seas, it 1s probable 
that it is to the tropics we should look for the head- 
quarters of the group, and no doubt many and interest- 
ing species are yet to be discovered there. As few 
shallow-water dredgings were made during the cruise 
of the Challenger, ıt is not to be wondered at that 
the number of Nudibranchs collected was but twenty- 
five, including only one deep-sea form. The majority 
of the forms belonging to the Phylliroide and /£oli- 
diadz collected dunng the cruise are pelagic, and are 
represented by the-genera Phylliroé, Glaucus, Fiona, 
&c.; some are littoral, such as Yanolus australis, a 
single specimen of which was taken in the Arafura Sea, 
and one like the last referred to a new genus and species, 
Cuthonella abyssicola, was taken with the trawl in the 
Faroe Channel from a depth of 608 fathoms. Several 
new species belonging to the Tritoniadz are described, 
Of the Dorididz, two new genera and several new species 
are diagnosed. Of these the most interesting is Bathy- 
doris abyssorum. This differs from all others of the 
family in the semi-globular form of the body, which 1s 
somewhat like that belonging to the genus Kalinga of 
Alder and Hancock, and which it also resembles m the 
characters of its branchia, these being composed of 
several separate branchial tufts, also ın thè development 
of soft conical papilla upon the back. It has no frontal 
appendage, and the dorsal margin is very slightly pro- 
nounced. This new genus would appear to form a 
remarkable connecting link between the Tritoniade and 
the Doridide. The only specimen found was taken from 
a depth of 2425 fathoms, at Sthtion 271, in the middle of 
the Pacific. Mr. Murray tells us that the body of the 
living animal was gelatinous and transparent, the foot 
was of a dark purple colour,,the tentacles brown, and the 
gills and other external organs orange. 

In an appendix, Dr. Bergh describes the only Onchi- 
dium in the Challenger collection as O. smelanopneumon. 
Only one specinven was taken in shallow water, at Kan- 
dara, Fiji. Although some would regard the Onchidia as 
allied to the Nudibranchs, Dr. Bergh considers this view 
entirely erroneous. With regard to their phylogeny they 

VOL. XXXI.—NO. 791 





. 
have really nothing to do with Nudibranchs, ande in 
a qyite recent article in Gegenbaur's JMorfAologischse 
S'akrbuch (Band x. Heft 1, p. 172), he refutes the recent ° 
views of J. Brock. For comparison with the new species 
details of the anatomy of O. fonganum and O. verrucu- 
latum are given. This Report 1s illustrated by fourteen 
plates, for the most part devoted to anatomical details, 

Dr. L. von Graff’s Report on the Myzostomida col- 
lected during the voyage may be regarded as in some 
sense a continuation of his monograph on this interesting 
and little-known group. Of the 68 species enumerated in 
this Report, 52 appear as new, These Myzostomes are 
small disk-shaped animals, living attached to Crinoids, 
about whose affinities there has been up to the present a 
good deal of doubt, some placing them among the Worms 
near Tomopteris, others, as Dr. von Graff, among the 
Arachnids near the Tardigrades ; and the discovery of a. 
new form among the Challenger collection seems to 
confirm the correctness of this latter view. The author's 
class of Stelechopoda embraces the Tardigrades, Lin- 
guatulids, and Myzostomes, thus constituting a group of 
very lowly organised Arthropods, This Report shows 
that the Myzostomida do not form so uniform a group, 
either as to their habits or structure, as was formerly 
thought. It is prefaced by a very neat though brief 
account of the general structure of Myzostoma as far as 
it is known, with a graphic coloured diagrammatic repre- 
sentation and most minute details as to the general mor- 
phology, from which we condense the following important 
statements, "While all the hitherto known forms were 
characterised by the peculiar radial arrangement of the 
organs of the body, several species are here described in 
which this arrangement is entirely lost; in some (M. 
Jolium) the body is greatly lengthened and the parapodia 
and suckers are found arranged in two parallel lines, 
while in a new genus (Stelechopus) not only has the 
external radial symmetry disappeared, but not even are 
the muscular septa and parapodial muscles convergent ; 
hence, if, as the author believed long ago, tbe radial 
arrangement was an adaptation to the mechanism of 
fixation, or of the peculiar type of fixation, the want of it 
as in Stelechopus, which doubtless is a freely moving 
form, must be regarded as the primitive arrangement, 
and thus intensifies the affinity to the Tardigrades. It is 
interesting to find several forms entirely unprovided with 
suckers, though in some they may exist as mere rudi- 
mentary bodies; in one species (M. calycotyle) the 
suckers are stalked. The suggestion so aptly made by 
von Willemoes-Suhm that some of the Myzostomida 
were in all probability dicecious, has been amply verified 
by Dr. von Graff’s researches. The two sexes when in- 
habiting the same cyst are at times unlike in appearance, 
the female being usually fifty to a hundred times as large 
as the male. The cyst-producing Myzostomes are of 
importance alike to the zoologist and the palzontologist, 
for these cysts have been found on the stalks of fossil 
Pentacrim, and as Dr. von Graff is continuing his inves- 
tigations into the fossil form, he will be most grateful to 
any paleontologists who, having collections of fossil Cri- 
noidea under their care, would examine the specimens 
and if they should notice the appearance of little pustules 
at the base of the pinnules, would communicate the facts 
to him. Of the sixty-seven species of Myzostomes * 
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descyjbed, it must suffice to mention that elaborate illus- 
trafions are to be found of all the new ones, while Plate 
* XVI. is altogether devoted to the illustrations of S/&e- 
chopus kyocrini. The body in this new type has a general 
similarity to a Tardigrade. Unfortunately the few specimens 


,"a found being mounted in Canada balsam were somewhat 


altered in contour, but enough remained to surely indicate 
that the lateral margins of the body are nearly parallel 
in the middle, and.become somewhat narrowed at either 
end. There is a conical caudal appendage. The largest 
specimen measured 3'5 mm. long, with a greatest dia- 
meter of '9 mm. ; the cuticle was chitinous ; the parapodia, 
five on each side, were independent in action one of the 
other. The specimens were taken from species of Hyo- 
crinus and Bathycrinus, off the Crozets, at depths of 
1600 and 1375 fathoms. All the beautiful plates (sixteen 
in number) are from drawings by the author. 

Dr. P. P. C. Hoek concludes his Report on the Cirri- 
pedia by the present series of chapters on the anatomy 
of the group. Unfortunately, the new forms of the deep- 
sea material being often represented by single specimens, 
it was impossible to work out their anatomy in any 
detail ; but some excellent work has been done on forms 
formerly known. Thus the subject of the “comple- 


mental? males of Scalpellum is treated of, and every" 


justice is done to the investigations of Darwin, who in 
1851 first called attention to the strange phenomenon. 
* When we consider how much the methods of micro- 
scopical research have been improved in the thirty years 
which have elapsed, and that the male of Scalpellum 
vulgare which Darwin investigated is only 07 mm. in 
size, we can only wonder at the thoroughness of the infor- 
mation which he has given,.and at the soundness of the 
conclusions at which he arrived.” Dr. Hoek observed 
the complemental male in nineteen out of the forty-one new 
species described in the first part of the Report, but the 
unique specimens were not, and could not without spoiling 
them, be thoroughly examined. The structure of these 

' males varies: some do not show a division of the body 
into a capitulum and a peduncle ; a second group, while 
not showing either, are furnished with rudimentary 
valves; and a third not only have these latter but also 
show a distinct capitulum and peduncle. Another chapter 
treats of the anatomy of the complemental male in Scal- 
pelium ornatum, one of the largest known. The subject 
of the Cypris-larva, of the segmental organs in the Cirri- 
pedia, of the cement.apparatus, of Darwin’s “ true ovaria ” 
(believed to be a pancreatic gland), the eye in Lepas, and 
the gynoecial organs, are also treated of and illustrated 
in six very beautifully executed plates from drawings by 
the author. 

During the Challenger voyage human crania and 
skeletons were collected at several of the ports at which 
the ship called. These were intrusted to Prof. W. Turner 
for examination, and his first Report on the Human Crania 
forms part of the present volume. The crania were from 
the Admiralty Islands, the Sandwich Iglands, the Chatham 
Islands, New Zealand, Australia, Terra del Fuego, Pata- 
gonia, and the Bush Race from South Africa. In another 
Report the other bones brought to England will be de- 
scribed. In the present Report, Prof. Turner has not 
restricted himself to the examinftion and mensuration of 
the skulls collected during the Challengers voyage, but has, 
whenever possible, studied along with them skulls from 





the same localities, so that his Repoif may be looked on 

as an essay on the craniology of certain races of man. 

In all, there are described and tabulated one hundred and 

forty-three crania from aboriginal people who had lived 

in a state of unciviligation. Not one of the skulls 

examined was metopic, though in a young male Aus- 

tralian, a Loyalty Islander, and in two New Guinéa 

skulls traces of the frontal suture were seen in the glabella. 

In no skull was the malar, Bone either wholly or partially 

divided into two by a suture. In the skull of one Chatham 

Islander a wormian bone attained the magnitude of an 

intraparietal bone. In a good many of the crania epipteric 

bones were found in the pterion on ome or both sides, but 

Prof. Turner points out that the squamoso-frontil articu- 

lation in the region of the pterion is to be regarded as an 

individual peculiarity, and ıs not a racial character, In 

each group of skulls, except the Fuegian, specimens, with 

an infra-orbital suture were met with, a suture which, 

though of by no means rare occurrence in the human 

skull, has had very little attention paid to 1t by anatomists. 

A mesial third occipital condyle was present in an 

Admiralt$, a Sandwich, a Chatham Islander, and in a 

New Zealander. As several of the peculiarities noted are 

normal conditions in other mammals, they must be re- 

garded when occurring in man as reversions to a lower 

type. It becomes of interest, therefore, to inquire if such 

reversions occur more frequently in savage than in 

civilised races. To such an inquiry Prof Turner answers, - 
that, while the number of skulls he reports on is certainly 
too limited to base any broad generalisations on as to the 
relative frequency of occurrence of particular variations 
in the different races, yet there 1s obviously a larger pro- 
portion of important variations to be met with among 
them than would occur in a corresponding number of 
skulls of the white race. As results of the study of the 
races of men described.in this Report, Prof. Turner points 
out that in South Africa, in the southern part of South 
America, and in Australia, races of men exist distinguished 
by the small capacity of their crania, by their low intel- 
lectual development, and in the case of the Bushmen and 
Fuegians, by their small stature and generally feeble 
physical configuration. The Australians and the now 
extinct Tasmanians were fÜnder the average size of 
Europeans. In thedslands to the south and east of the 
great Asiatic continent, the Andamanese and other 
Negrito tribes are distinguished by their small stature, 
microcephalic crania, and low state of intelligence. “Tt 
is not unlikely that these people may in the early un- 
written periods of human history have had in their 
respective continents a much wider range of distribution 
than at present, and have been gradually pushed south- 
wards into their present restricted areas by the advance 
of the races, more powerful in both intellectual and 
physical development, which we see around them. If on 
their displacement they failed to mix with their invaders, 
their physical characters would remain pure. For isola- 
tion and interbreeding carried on through many centuries 
would necessarily preserve and even intensify the charac- 
teristic peculiarities of each race.” This Report is accom- 
panied by an atlas of seven plates. 

The concluding Report in this volume i$ on the Cheilo- 
stomatous Polyzoa, by George Busk, F.R.S., with thirty- 
six plates, of which a detailed notice, by Dr. George J. 
Allman, appeared in our last week’s number. 
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GEODESY AND MEASURES OF PRECISION 


A Treatise on Phe Adjustinent of Observations, with 
Applications to Geodetic Work and other Measures of 
Precision, By T. W. Wroght, B.A, C.E., late Assistant 
Engineer United States Lake Suvey. (New York: 

- D. Van Nostrand, 1884.) 


HIS treatise will be found™ valuable addition to the 
hterature of geodetic operations ; the title is, how- 
ever, misleading,—it implies a diseussion of the various 
‘corrections required to allow for the effects of tempera- 
ture, refraction, &c.% such corrections, however, are 
either omitted or only superficially dealt with, and the 
principal subject-matter 1s the adjustment of unavoidable 
errors by the method of least squares. 

The work commences by a discussion of the various 
causes of error, and several practical hints are given as to 
how to diminish. them, A remark in connection with 
personal error is worth quoting :—“ A good observer, 
having taken all possible precautions with the adjustments 
of his instruments and knowing no reason for not doing 
good work, will feel a certain amount of indifference 
towards the results obtained. The man with a theory to 
substantiate is rarely a good observer, unless, indeed, he 
regards his theory as an enemy and not as a thing to be 
fondled and petted.” : 

In the second chapter the usual law of error is stated, 
and the method “of least squares 1s deduced therefrom, 
together with formula for calculating the mean square 
error, the probable error, and the average error. The 
author points out that the name “probable error" is 
unfortunate, and so we think ; he is also of opinion that 
the average error might with advantage be more used 
than it is at present as a measure of the precision of a set 
of observations. This chapter 1s concluded by a most 
instructive discussion on the laws of error, based on 
various assumptions as regards the number of. sources of 
unavoidable error. It is first supposed that there 1s only 
one source of error, and that all errors between certain 
limits are equally probable; the curve of error then 
becomes a finite straight ling The next case considers 
two independent sources oferror, the curve then becomes 
two straight lines intersecting on the axis of y at an angle 
of 45°. In the third case three sources of error are 
assumed,.and the curve. of error ıs shown to consist of 
three parts, which together form a close approximation to 
the usual curve of error. The method of least squares is 
further develdped in the succeeding three chapters, and 
applied to the adjustment of the direct observations of 
one unknown, to indirect and to condition observations. 
Various methods of solving the numerous resulting equa- 
tions are given, both rigorous a&d approximate ; amongst 
the latter the method of solution by successive approxi- 
mations as used 1n reducing the primary triangulation of 
the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain is strongly recom- 
mended. The author also recommends the use of a 
calculating machine, or of Crelle's Tables, in order to 
diminish the arithmetical labour. 

The remaindeg of the work is devoted to applying the 
foregoing to triangulation, to base-line measurements, to 
spirit levelling, to trigonometrical levelling, to the gradua- 
tion of line measures, to the calibration of thermometers, 
and to the discovery of empirical formule. The applica- 
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tiom to triangulation is treated very fully, and several 
methods of solving the necessary equations are given and 
exemplified by means of examples. One of these examples 
is the adjustment of the angles of a quadnlateral taken 
from the Survey of the Great. Lakes of North America, 
executed by the United States engineers; three methods 
of solution are given, one of them beng that adopted by 
the United States engineers. 

The author remarks very truly that it is a waste of time 
applying the ngid methods of adjustment to tertiary or 
even to secondary triangulation, and he proposes a 
method of successive approximations by first adjusting 
the angles at each station for the local conditions, and 
then using these adjusted values for the further adjust- 
ment in connection with the side and angle equations of 
the net. It may be mentioned that the reduction of the 
secondary triangulation of Great Brntain, now being 
carned out, is effected by a graphic method applied after 
the angles have been locally adjusted ; this method is 
found to give excellent results with far less labour than 
even an approximate method of calculation. The criti- 
cism on the title of the work is well exemplified in the 
thapters on base-line measurements and on the gradua- 
tion of hne measurements. For instance, there is no 
mention of the corrections required to be made to a base- 
hne measurement to allow for errors in ahgnment or of 
level, for the effects of temperature and for reduction to 
sea-level. We think that at any rate a sketch of these 
and other sources of error and their methods of adjust- 
ment would not have been amiss. : 

The adjustment of the errors of trigonometrical levelling 
is very fully considered, and one of the examples proposed 
for solution is the adjustment of the levels taken trigono- 
metrically during the triangulation executed to determine 
the axis of the St. Gothard tunnel. 


"The following remark is, we think, worth quoting:— ` 


“ Closely allied to the preceding (elimination of accidental 
errors) is the common idea that if we have a poor set of 
observations good results can be derived from them 
according to the method of least squares, or that ıf work 
has been coarsely done such an adjustment will bring out 
results of a higher grade. A seeming accuracy 1s ob- 
tained in this way, but itis a very misleading one. The 
method of least squares 1s no philosopher's stone ; it'has 
no power to evolve reliable results from inferior work." 

An excellent feature in the work is the illustration of 
the text by means of examples, embracing almost every 
possible case that occurs in practice. Some of these 
examples are fully worked out, others are proposed as 
exercises. Most of them are derived from geodetic work 
carried out in the United States, In conclusion we can 
strongly recommend this book, 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


On the Higher Teaching of y eruit By the Rev. 
J. B. McClellan, M.A. (Edinburgh: T. and A 
Constable, 1884.) 


NOT the least among the, benefits of the International 
Health Exhibition was the series of Conferences held in 
connection therewith; and of these, one of the most 
valuable was the Conference on Education held in August 
last. Dr. Armstrong’s paper on science-teaching in 
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. 
schools has been already noticed in NATURE (vol. &xxi. 
p 19), and the paper before us, by the Princıpal of the 
oyal ies College, Cirencester, is another pro- 
duct of the Conferences. The author looks on agriculture 
broadly, as extending, like the theme of the poet of the 
* Georgics,"— 
t... super arvorum cultu per corumque 

Et super arboiibus," ` 


and in a well-reasoned and well-written paper pleads for 
the teaching of the natural sciences, their facts, laws, 
methods, and applications to agriculture, to those who 
have the direction of agrıculture ın this country, or who 
seek fortunes in the soils of new countries. Cowley, two 
centuries ago, asked, “ Who is there among our gentry 
that does not entertain a dancing-master for his children 
as soon as they can walk? But did ever any father 
provide a tutor for his son to instruct him betimes in the 
nature and improvements of that land which he intended 
to leave him?” Though this reproach is not deserved 
so much now as when ıt was written, it is still not wholly 
unmerited, and will so remain until those who have the 
possession and management of landed property shall re- 
ceive some special training such as that sketched out by 
Mr. McClellan. This training, if fairly common, would 
do far more to mitigate agricultural depression than any 
amount of piecemeallegislation. The paper is a useful 
addendum to Mr. Jenkins's recent report on agricultural 
education, and it may be commended to the attention of 
landowners and others connected with agriculture. 


The Text of Euclid’s Geome Book I., uniformly and 
systematically arranged. ith a discussion of Euclid’s 
application of logical principles, copiows notes, exer- 
cises, and a figure-book. By I allin Paul, RN. 
(Cambridge : Deighton, Bell, and Co , 1884.) 

THIS is a “prodigious” work of 182 pages demy 8vo, 

printed on excellent paper, with clearly-drawn figures, 

devoted to the “ painful” elucidation of all the difficulties 
to be found in the first book of Euclid’s Geometry, with 
such other matter as hath been adumbrated in the above- 
cited title-page. The road may be an easy one to walk 
in, all stones of offence being carefully put on one side or 
so rearranged that the wayfarer may not stumble as he 
“saunters along it, but it certainly is a long road. The 
tendency of modern agitation a few years ago was to con- 
dense our text-books with a view to get up geometry in 
the minimum of time, but experience has taught us that in 
the majority of cases jublor boys are very tender-footed, 
and cannot be driven along the geometrical path, and so 
there has been a reversion to the * grand old" book with 
many an aid to lure the young into paths not naturally 
attractive to them. We do not find fault with these 
attempts—-we have recently noticed in these columns two 
admirable editions of the “ Elements,"—but Mr. Paul has 
taken, we think, an extreme course: at some perhaps 
not distant date, if this sort of editing is catching, we 
shall have a similarly got-up work devoted to Euclid’s 
treatment of isosceles triangles with a preliminary chapter 
on an axiom. 

Our author has had so much to do with Euchd that his 
views of life have possibly got to be Euclid-tinted, and he 
sees nothing but Euclid! It would be no wonder, for his 
own words are, in deprecation of the presumption of 
adding another edition to the many that have gone before, 
“having been teaching Euclid alnloft daily for the last 
twenty years to pupils who, before coming under his 
tuition, had learnt something of geometry from the dif- 
ferent text-books in use during that time, he ventures to 
think that this experience has made manifest to him the 
principal advantages and disadvantages of these numerous 
works, and thereby enabled him to present the proposi- 
tions in the form most likely to be of educational value to 
those who are beginning either to learn or to teach the 
subject." We have allowed the author to put so much in 
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evidence that the majority of our readers may gather that 
this is not “just the book they wanteg” for themselves, 
and yet may see the scope of Mr. Paul's labours. 

We cannot commefd the author's action m placing the 
notes on the propositions infthe early part of the book ; 
experience has shown him that when placed 1n their usual 
position at the end they are passed by, but their actual 
position here offends oug eye, and will not, we fancy, 
secure the wniter’s objec We regret that the writer has 
spent so much time and thought to so little purpose, as 
we believe, for we cawnot imagine who will be the public 
that will purchase his book, its size and price are a bar tosm 
its introduction into school use. We close with remark- 
ing that there is a good deal that may be of use to (say) a 
pupil-teacher, or to one who is not strong in perl? 
and yet has to teach young pupils ; but much, if not all, 
of this, can be got in handier text-books. A good feature 
is the placing at the end the particular enunciatiens of 
the propositions with the diagrams placed in positions 
very different from those which they had ın the text: this 
would enable a pupil to test his acquaintance with th 
subject. R. T. 


Das kleine b&tanische Practicum fur Anfänger. Von Dr. 
Eduard Strasburger. Mit 114 Holzschnitten. (Jena, 


1884.) 
A BOOK by Prof. Strasburger, entitled “Das botanische 
Practicum,” has recently been reviewed in NATURE, and 
recognised as a most valuable addition to botanical 
literature. The same author has now produced a con- 
densed edition of the same book under the heading given 
above. The more important of the facts distributed 
through the 600 s of the first and larger edition are 
here collected into the smaller space of 250 pages, an 
arrangement which is obviously better suited to beginners. 
It was specially remarked in the review of the larger 
edition that the efficient study of the various types named 
would occupy the average student a longer time than the 
author of the book appeared to think. This smaller 
edition will obviate the difficulty by supplying the ele- 
mentary student with a shorter course of study, while the 
larger book will no doubt be found more useful as a book 
of reference for more advanced students, or as providing 
a curriculum for those who will make botany their pro- 
fession. The merits of good type and excellent illustra- 
tions are to be found in this smaller book in as high a* 
degree as in the earlier and larger edition. F. O. B. 
. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


( The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he u ‘ake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripis, 
No notice? taken of anonymous communications. 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep iheir letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that it ts impossible otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts.) 


Dr. Koch and the Comma-Bacterium 


THE aiticle published in NATURE of December 4, setting forth 
Di. Koch’s well-known theories with regard to the connection 
of a comma-shaped micro-organism with cholera, serves very 
efficiently as the text for one who desires to point out the 
deficiencies in Dr. Koch’s observations and reasoni on this 
subject. The article is the md&t favourable statement which can 
be made on the side of those who accept Dr. Koch’s conclusions, 
and is toa certain extent not quite fair to his opponents, since 
his original statements are not clearly separated from the subse- 
quent statements which he has made in is to criticisms. 

In opposing Dr. Koch's conclusions, it 1s desirable at the very 
first to state clearly that those who accept them appear to labour 
under two important misconceptions, the first Going that Dr. 
Koch is, and has been for a long time, acquainted with every 
form (and the complete history of every form) of Schizomycetes 
or Bacteria existing, whether m the healthy body or in disease, 
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«or in non-parasitic conditions ; the second being that no one, 
with the exception of Dr. Koch and one or two of his pupils, 
Wihas any real first-hand knowledge of Bacteria which is of any 
moment. It is hardly n to insist in the pages of a 
«scientific journal upon the fact that these really are misconcep- 
tions. Our knowledge of the Bacteria 1s in 1ts infancy—and Dr. 
Koch’s knowledge of them is no more than that which an 
industrious worker may be to have gained in the 
«course of very special obsei vations in regard to a limited class of 
"hese organisms (the pathogenic class) extending over a few 
years. On the otherhand, the study of Bacteria has been prosecuted 
eo three separate points of view during the past fifteen years 
by a number of observers, who may be grouped according to 
‘their pomt of view as the botanists, the chemists, and the patho- 
Wiogists. It 1s undeniably the fact that neither the chemists noi 
the pathologists have given much heed to the work of the 
botanists, and that the results attamed by the three groups of 
workers have not been brought into harmony. To the medical 
world the meon investigations of the pathologists alone are 
familiar, and undue weight has been given on the one hand to 
| asad eae which ignore the more widely-based contlu- 
sions of the botanists, and on the other hand to the introduction 
into the pathological arena of methods of study which are not 
pmnew or original, but have been borrowed from ghe betanists, 
whose opinions are nevertheless ignored or dismissed with little 
«consideration. As examples of these tendencies I may quote 
the reiterated assertion by Dr. Koch, and the pathological 
«school, of the conclusion (upon which they base many very 
momentous arguments) that the forms and the activities of 
Bacteria are absolutely fixed and limited—that mucrococci only 
‘produce micrecoca,, bacilli only bacilh, spirilla only spiilla, 
wmand that none of these forms from generation to generation, 
maor can be produced from another of these forms, and that a 
icro-organism producing a particular disease or a particular 
erment cannot in the course of generations lose the property 
«of producing that disease or that ferment, and vice versá that 
sone not having such „properties cannot, in the course of human 
«experience, acquire them. This axiom of the pathologists as to 
fixity of form and property, 1s entirely opposed to the con- 
clusions of the botanists, who reason from a much larger area of 
«observation. Such authonties as Nagel, Cienkowski, and de 
Bary are amongst those who maintam, in opposition to the 
pathological specialists, that wide range of form and wide range 
of physiological activity are possible ın one species or “race” 
of Bacteria. To this subject I propose to revert in detail, on a 
subsequent occasion. As an example of the borrowing of 
methods by pathologists fiom botanists, I may quote the fact 
that it is customary in the writings of pathologists to attribute 
the gelatine method of cultivation to Dr. Koch, end to attach 
some additional weight to his conclusions on the ground that he 
has originated this and other inger&ons methods of research. As 
a matter of fact, the gelatine metgod of cultivgtion, which is only 
a modification of the potato-slice method, is due to the botanist 
Brefeld (as acknowledged by Koch himself). 

Whilst it appears that there has not been on the part of the 
pathologists engaged in the investigation of Bacteria such an 
acquaintance with, and appreciation of, the work of the botanists 
as would be conducive to sound conclusions, it is true that the 
chemists also have frequently failed in the same way. Much of 
the work of M. Pasteur on Bacteria is difficult, if not impossible, 
to verify or to use in any way, on account of the fact that he has 
not, in prosecuting his studies on these minute plants, made 
correct use of the conceptions and termmology of the botanists, 
and has on the other hand used that termmology erroneously 
and in a special sense. ° 

Dr. Koch has given a very remarkable proof of the isolation 
of his knowledge and work from that of the botanists (among 
whom without question the most trustworthy conclusions in 
this department of knowledge are likely to be found) by his use 
of the term *' spore" 1n his description of the tubeicle-bacillus 
discovered by him. The *'spore" of a bacillus, as shown more 
especially by the minute studies of the botanist Oscar Brefeld, 
is a very special structure formed withm the filament of the 
bacillus by a modification of a part of its protoplasm, and pro- 
vided with its own special capsule. Koch actually describes the 
whole of the constituent protoplasm of a tubercle-bacillus 
which has a moniliform arrangement as a series of ‘ spores,” 
although it 1s quite clear that there is nothing in common 
between the arrangement of the entire protoplasm of a bacillus 
m the form of a string of micrococe: and the periodic and special 
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elaboration of the spores of the hay and anthrax bacilli. 
The so-called “spores” of the tubercle-bacillus are spores 
only in the sense that all segments of bacteria which can be 
detached and multiply are spores (Arthrosporese of de Bary) and 
do not justify the distinction which Koch makes when he states 
that the tubercle-bacillus is characterised by r prodacing spores, 
whilst stating that spirilla, such as the spirillum of relapsing 
fever (which breaks up into segments capable of giowth), do not 
produce spores. 

Bearing in mind these facts as to the attitude of different 
schools of bacteriologists, let us examine the claim put forward 
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dividing into commas 


by Dr. Koch, and on behalf of Dr. Koch, by the writer in 
NATURE of December 4, p. 97, to have discovered that a certain 
comma-shaped bacterium 1s the cause of cholera. The writer 
in NATURE gives a summary of the various peculiarities of 
growth, form, and properties which Dr. Koch states he observed 
to be characteristic of a nucro-organism occurring m the intes- 
tne of persons dead of cholera. He then observes: ‘‘ Micro- 
organisms presenting all these characteristics are the bacilli 
described by Koch; organisms presenting only some of the 
characteristics, such as microscopical ap ce, but differing 
in other points, are not Koch’s comma-bacilli.” To this con- 
clusion, it 1s quite impossible in our present state of knowledge 
to assent. Its acceptance by the writer of December 4 renders 
it improbable that he will ever be convinced that Dr. Koch has 
formed an erroneous conclusion. The pretension put forward on 
behalf of Dr. Koch amounts to this, viz., that he has ascertained 
all the properties of this organism, that he cannot possibly have 
made any mustake, and that it is more probable that this organism 
has, since Dr. Koch left India, disappeared from existence, and 
been replaced by another very much like it, but not quite the 
same, than that any subsequent observer should be able to 
correct the hurried observations made by Dr. Koch when he 
was there. Such a pretension, were it advanced in regard to 
an animal or plant belongmg to a group of exceedingly well- 
defined and highly-organised species would be unreasonable, 
but when put forwaid in relation to a representative of a group 
consisting of such minute, unstable, protean, and ill-understood 
species as are the Bacteria, must lead us to question altogether the 
impartiahty and critical faculty of those who make it. 
Admitting, however, for a moment that Dr. Koch's comma- 
bacillus is as peculiar &sjhe supposes, admitting, as Dr. Koch 
originally imphed by his silence as to the existence of other 
comma-shaped bacteria, that it is utterly unlike anything at 
resent known in shape as well as in its action on gelatine, 
br. Koch has not proved or even rendered it greatly 
probable that this comma-bacillus is the cause of cholera, even 
when we accept his statement that “he has always found the 
comma- bacilli constantly accompanying cholera, and that he has 
never found them elsewhere.” In the fust place, it is quite 
certain both from Dr. Koch’s reports and from the observations 
of others, that cases of cholera occur in which these commas 


are not abundant, in fact are insignificant m quantity ; and 1m 
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the second place, great as has been Dr. Koch's activity in the 
study of Bacteria, the fact that he and otheis with whom he is 
in relation have not found the *' comma-bacilli” elsewhere does 
not render it at all improbable that other observeis might find 
them elsewhere. This fallacy, viz., as to the perfection of Dr. 
Koch’s knowledge of all ible forms and modes of occurrence 
of Bacteria, I have already pointed out above. 

On the supposition that these comma-bacilli never occur except 
in the choleraic piocess it is of course impossible to maintain 
(see the article in Narur of December 4, section (7), p. 98) that 
the choleraic process merely favouis the growth of the commas. 
But Dr. Koch admits that they occur and flourish outside the 
human body, in immediate connection with cholera dejecta ; also 
that, when artificially cultivated, they flourish on substances not 
denved fiom the human intestine, What proof ıs there that 
they do not naturally continue so to flounsh? Dr. Koch offeis 
none—he merely tells us that he has failed to show that they do. 
It 15 not at all impossible, on Dr. Koch's own showing, that they 
do—and if they do, what becomes of the agument as to the 
impossibility of their introduction from external non-choleraic 
conditions into the human body? 

The suggestion is also considered by Koch (and is cited ın the 
sect on of the article already mentioned) that, *'as a result of the 
disease (cholera), conditions arise which cause the transformation of 
some ordinary bacterium into comma-bacilli." But, say Koch and 
his English disciple, there 1s no evidence of such rapid tiansforma- 
tion of o.e form of bacterium into another, Heie we meet 

with the special axiom of the pee to which I håve 

already referred. The opinion of those who are entitled to the 
very gieatest consideration, namely, the botamsts Nagel, Cien- 
ows, and de Bary, is that there IS evidence of such rapid trans- 
formation of one form of bacterium into another. Without goin 

further than the case cited by the write: in NATURE as ‘‘ merely 

an alteration in pathogenic action, we have the instance of the 
attenuation of the vitulence of anthrax bacil, and we have also 
the case of the complete change of form of that same bacillus 
into nostocoid chains of spherical elements when cultivated on 
pork bioth as shown by Klein. "These two cases are by no 
means isolated ones (see my own reseaiches on Bacte tum 
rub.scens, and also those of Zopf), but were they so they would 
be sufficient to establish the possibility of such changes in other 

Bacteria and to des'ioy the argument based on the assumption 

that such change 1s impossible. 

The ‘‘only conclusion which remains” (see paragraph (c), 
section (7), in the article referred to) is therefore NOT that these 
bacilli and the cholera processes stand in the relation to each 
other that the commas are cause and the cholera effect. On the 
contrary, the only conclusion which'remains is that WE DO NOT 
KNOW whether the commas although not detected by Koch may 
not be present in some parts of the healthy body, or flourishmg 
outside 1t on organic matter, or may be the result of the trans- 
formation of some other bacterium, or may be the cause of 
cholera. 

And the only way in which that ignorance can be removed 
ha. been very cle.ily recogni ed by Dr. Koch and all other 
recent writers, previous to the attempt made by Koch in 1884 to 
persuade the medical and scientific woild that he had discovered 
the cause of choler’. The obscunity and uncertainty surrounding 
the Bacteria 15 such that no value can be attached to any asseite 
connection of a micro-oiganism with a disease as the cause of 
that drea e, which is not ba:ed upcn the eiimental produc- 
tion of the disease by the inoculation into healthy animals of 
** pure cultures” of the suspected micro-organism. Dr. Koch's 
earlier statements on this subject are so precise and apt that I 
cannot do better than quote them here. e says u a pamphlet 
published in 1882, entitled ** Ueber die Milzbiandimpfung " :— 

** The position which I take up is briefly as follows :—1t 1s not 
yet pioved that all infectious diseases are caused by parasitic 
micio-organisms, and consequently in gash particular disease the 
prosi of the paasıtıe character of the Hines must be furnished. 

e first step towards this proof consists in the careful investi- 
gation of all those parts of the body affected by the disease, in 
order to establish the presence of the parasites, their distribution 
in the diseased organs, and then relation to the tissues of the 
body. . . . It is not until a thorough knowledge has been ob- 
tained in this way as to whether-micro-organisms are present in 
the diseased parts, at what points they are present in perfect 
purity—whether, foi instance, in the lungs, spleen, heart's blood, 
or elsewhere—that the attempt can be made to obtain the proof 
that these micro-organisms are of a pathogenic nature, and that 
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they are more especially the cause of thg disease in question. 
With this object in view, they must be isolated by means o 
‘puie cultivation,’ and when they have been freed in this manner 
from all particles of the diseased body originally adhering to the 
they must be introduced by moculation into the same species om 
animal in which the disease was observed, or, if that shoul 
not be possible, into animals in which the disease in question is 
known to occur with unmigigkable symptoms. . . . An example 
is affoided by the disease known m man as erysipelas. It has 
been known for a long time that in this disease micrococci con 
stantly are found in thelymph-vessels of the skin. Bi by thin 
knowledge st certainly was not proved that the mirococci are t 
cause of erysipelas. Now, however, tleat Fehleisen has recently 
succeeded by excision of portions of skin fiom erysipelas patients 
(with every precaution agaifst contamination by other bacteriomm 
which might be accidentally present on the skin) in rearing these 
micrococci m ‘ pure cultivations,’ and in producing typical erysi 
pelas by inoculating the human subject with these jsolat 
micrococci, there can no longer be any doubt that the micrococc* 
are, in fact, the cause of erysipelas, and that the latter is to be 
regaided as a parasitic disease.’ . 

Thus is the kind of proof which we requie in the case of the 
comma-bacillus, and its supposed causal relationship to cholera. 
Dr. Koch hasgnot succeeded in obtaining that proof. He has 
tried, and has failed, to produce cholera by motdadon of *' pure 
cultivations " of his “comma " Cholera, at present, is not known 
as a disease in animals, Nevertheless, D1, Koch has uigently 
and persistently declared that he considers it to be proved that 
the comina-lacillus is the cause of cholera! After repeat 
and public declaiations of this conclusion, he is now making, 
experiments by introducing his “ comma-bacillus,” not throug! 
the mouth, but by fistule: into the intestine of rodents Those 
who know the history of expeiiments on the production of™ 
cholera ın mice and other rodents will not be convinced, evenw= 
should Dr. Koch succeed in producing choleraic symptoms in» 
this manner, since the 1eadine s with which cholera-like processes» 
are induced ın these animals by abnormal conditions 1s such as 
to render them unfit subjects for these rescarches. 

II. We may now revert to some of the statements made by 
Dr. Koch, which in the preceding remarks we have accepted 
without criticism. Even when this method is pursued, we find 
Dr. Koch's conclusions unwarrantable ; they will appea: still 
moze so when we examine his position 1n detail. The writer of 
the aiticle in NATURE of December 4 has omitted to notice a 
very important chaige biought by Dr. Lewis against Dr. Koch, 
after the publication of Dr. Koch's address to the Medical Con- 
ference at Berlin in last August. Dr. Koch, also, has remained 
entirely silent in regard to this matter. It would be a very im- 
poitant thing if he would even now frankly reply to it. Dr. Koch 
and bis defender assert that the ‘‘comma-bacilli” were found 
by Dr. Koch in cholera cases8n Egypt, and also in specimens of 
mtestme sent to lum from Insia previous to his going there. 
Dr. Timothy Lewis, ou the other hand, asseits that Dr. Koch 
had s recognised the *'comma-bacilus" pieviously to his 
visit to India, and that in Egypt Dr Koch attributed the causing 
of cholera to a totally different organism from that which he put 
forward afterehus arrival in India, and that, although he had thus 
shifted his ground, Dr. Koch did not admit at the time, and has not 
since admitted, that he was at one time convinced that cholera 
was caused by one organism, and a few months after was con- 
vinced that it was caused by another. 

This charge is of importance foi two reasons. If true, it 
must tend to lessen the confidence reposed by some in Dr. 
Koch’s conclusions ; and, secondly, 1t must also lessen our belief 
in the candow with which he states all the circumstances 
attending his observations and inferences. " 

The following quotations from the official reports sent h-me 
at mteivals by Dr. Koch, coupled with the fact that he has 
not replied to Dr. Lewis on this point, though he has replied to 
him on other points, seems to leave little room for doubt that Dr. 
Lewis is perfectly correct in the very giave chaige which he has 
br ught against Dr. Koch. 

In his report from Alexandria, September 17, 1883, Dr. Koch 
says :—‘* These bacteria are rod-shaped, alld belong accordingly 
to the genus bacillus; they resemble mo t nearly in size and 
form the bacilli found in glanders" (which aie straight: see 
woodcut, fig A). In his report from Calcutta, dated January 9, 
1884, he says:—'' The microscopic examination demonstrated. 
the presence of the same bacilli in the cholera intestine as had 
been found in Egypt.” In a further report, dated February 2, 
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1884, we at last get the following remarkable statement :—'* The 
bacilli are not quite 1ectilinear, lke other bacilli, but slightly 
curved, hke a comma. The ture is sometimes sufficient 
to give the baculus a semicircular form” (see woodcut, fig. F). 
think that 1t is abundantly clear that the organism selected 
by Dr. Koch in Egypt as the cause of choleia is not the same 
organism as that which he select"? when in India, and that, 
although he is aware of that fact, he has not explicitly stated it, 
but has on the contiary (as does the wrijer in NATURE) endea- 
,voured to give the impression that they are the same organism. 

A further point of great importance as affecting the validity 
of Dr. Koch's theories, with 1egard to the connection of what 
he calls the comma-bacillus with cholera, is the statement of Dr. 
Lewis which is abundantly confirmed, and 1s not disputed by 
Koch, vir. that comma-bacilli, indistinguishable in appearance 
from those occurring in cholera cases, are quite common 1n the 
months of healthy persons. There is no doubt whatever that 
this 1s the c se, siones no record of the fact is to be found in 
any published treatise or paper on Bacteria, and that it was* not 
commonly hnown to bacteriologists pieviou-ly to Dr. Lewiss 
announcement of it in last September. The wniter of the 
article in NATURE of December 4 hardly gives full effect to the 
importance of this point, since he cites Dr. Koch® 1eply to Dr. 
Lewis at the same time that he records Dr. Koch's earlier 
statements, Setting aside for the moment Dr. Koch's reply to 
Dr. Lewis, let us examine Dr. Koch’s statements bearing on 
this subject, at the time when he announced his supposed dis- 
covery of the cause of cholera. He wrote from India that tlre 
organisms which he identified as the cause of cholera were of 
peculiar form, and '* on account of its peculiar form, I have given 
to it the name of comma-bacillus." roughout his subsequent 
writings, previous to the publication of Dr. Lewis’s report by the 
Army .Medical Department, Dr, Koch speaks of his cholera- 
organism as rhe comma-bacilus. He does not mention that 
any micro-organism similar to it in form is known to him, Had 
he been acquainted with one commonly occurring in the mouth, 
he would certainly have said, ** The cholera comma is very like 
one occurring 1n the mouth, but differs in such and. such ways." 
So far from this, he expressly says that no similar organism 
occurs in the human body, and states that he has failed to find 
an organism like the comma-bacillus in (amongst other i ares 
the human mouth. No subsequent statement (after Lewis's pub- 
lication) can affect the evidence which we have here that Dr. 
Koch was not acquainted with the “comma” which occurs in 
the human mouth. 

After Dr. Lewis had shown that a *' comma-bacillus " indis- 
tinguishable fiom Koch’s ‘‘comma-bacillus” occus in the 
healthy human mouth, and that accordingly—if we may suppose, 
from their identity of form and qose association, that the two 
organisms are identical in every respect—the fundamental pro- 
position of Koch as to the adie association of his comma- 
bacillus with cholera utterly breaks down, Dr. Koch replied as 
follows—(1) that the occurrence of a comma-bacillus in the 
mouth had long been familiar to bacteriologists (he did not say, 
it is to be noted, that it had long been familiar to him) ; and (2) 
that this comma-bacillus of the mouth will not grow upon 
neutralised cultivating-gelatine, whereas that from the intestine 
will, and that Accordingly there is no giound for regarding 
them as identical species. 

It seems to me m the highest degree improbable that Dr. 
Koch was acquainted with the mouth-comma when he published 
his conclusions as to the cause of cholera. If he was acquainted 
with it, it is undeniable that he committed a very grave fault ın 
not drawing attention to it, and pointing ont then and there the 
differences presented by cultures of the two commas. I have 
fairly conclusive evidence before me of the fact that Dr. Koch 
was not acquainted with the commp-bacillus of the mouth two 
years ago, when he published his large repoit and coloured 
plates on the tubercle-bacillus. In one of the drawings in 
that work he gives a delineation of the chief forms of micro- 
d occurring 1n the mouth, in order as he says to enable 
other observers to ggiaid themselves against any confusion of 
the tubercle-bacillus with the micro-organisms which are nor- 
mally present in sputa. No comma-hke organism 15. figured tn 
that drawing or mentioned by Dr. Koch. 

As to the cultures of the ‘‘comma” from cholera intestines 
on the one hand, and fom the healthy mouth on the other, 
differing in'respect of their properties or their sensitiveness to 
conditions of alkalinity and neimb; I venture to say that, 
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taking into consideration the whole history of the case, it 1s not 
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sufficient for Dr. Koch to tell us in an abrupt way that such 
differences exist. There 1s no reason to accept as final and 
perfect Di. Koch's account of the chaiacters of the comma 
associated with cholera, and I -hould greatly prefer to have the 
comparison of the conditions of growth of the commas from 
these two sources made by some one who 1s not, as Dr. Koch 
must unfortunately be, so very seriously biased m one direction. 

I think there is some reason to expect that we shall hear from 
Dr. Klein as to the result of his impirtial experiments, now 
being carried on in Calcutta, that the comma which occurs in 
the healthy iLouth behaves in precisely the ‘ame way under 
cultivation, and 1. in fact as in appearance the same organism as 
the comma which occurs in the intestines of cholera patients. 

Lastly, I may record a protest against. Dr. Koch's extra- 
ocdinary te m C aom: becilus: ” I have already pointed out 
that Dr. Koch uses botanical terminology loosely. The word 
“bacillus” has been by common consent restricted to the de- 
scription of such rod-hke forms as Koch first associated with 
cholera as the result of his Egyptian work. To prefix the word 
“comma ” to this, was perhaps a method of avoiding unpalatable 
explanations. At the same time it is utterly inconsistent with the 
sense of the words. What Koch calls ‘‘comma-bacilli” may for 
convenience be termed ‘‘commas.”’ They are well known to 
botanists as the segments of a spirillum (see woodcut, fig E), the 
result of the breaking up of a spirillum into little pieces, one 
corresponding to each turn of the spire. They have been clearly 
fi and their nature fexigaliet by Zopf. The “commas " 
of the human mouth and intestine are undonbtedly related to a 
spirillam which 15 frequently found m association with them, and 
would not have ca any astonishment or been stigmatised as 
* peculiar" in form by an obreiver who had that adequate 
knowledge of the natural history of the Schizomycete. in 
general which D*. Koch has in many ways shown that he does 
not possess, 

E. Ray LANKESTER 


[We desire merely to make one remark with regard to the 
foregoing letter. The article referred to was prepared at the 
request of the Editor with the view of putting before the scien- 
tific public a fair and complete statement of Dr. Koch's case. 
The writer of the article requests us to state that he did not, 
except in the last p h, give any views of his own, and holds 
himself perfectly neutral in the matter, his mind not being at all 
made up on the subject.—Ep.] 





On the Dis'ribution of Honey-Glands in Pitchered 
Irsectivorous Plants 


THE four genera of pitchered insectivorous plants at present 
in general culüestion aie Nepenthes, Sarracenia, Darlingtonia, 
and Cephalotus. Attention was drawn to the minute structure 
and physiological action of the first three of these by Sir J. 
Hooker in his celebrated presidential address to the Bntish 
Association in 1874, while the structure and morphology of the 
last was treated of by my master, Prof. Dickson (Journal of 
Botany, 1878, 1881). Both observeis-pointed out an affractrve 
surface studded with honey-glands, which constituted the lid 
part, a conducting surface, eather of an exceedingly. smooth 
nature (Nepenthes), or beset with small downward-directed 
hairs (Sarracenia, Darlingtonia, Cephalotus), and in most cases 
a glandular surface (Nepenthes, S. purpurer, and Cephalotus), 
the secretion from which directly or indirectly assisted in diges- 
tion of animal products, In Sarracenia and Darlingtonia 
there was found in addition a detentive surface, covered with long 
deflected haurs. 

` A year ago Prof. Dickson further drew attention to a set of 
magnificent attractive alegds along the fee edge of the corru- 
gated mm in Nepenthes, Which he named “ marginal glands." 

My attention has recently been directed to all the genera, and 
I propose stating hee the mam results. A detailed account of 
the comparative re-ults obtained by examination of the different 
species ın the young and adult condition will shortly be presented 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Nepenthes.—Examuning a pitcher of Veitch’s beautiful hybud, 
NV. Masterstana, J observed on its outer surface what seemed 
to be the small openings of honey-glands. When microscopically 
examined, they were found exactly to resemble those on the 
inner hd surface, except that the gland fossa was deeply hol 
lowed out, and opened externally by a small orifice, while its 
inner surface was clothed to within a short distance of the orifice 
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- by the s tissue, very much as in spheeriaceous fungi the At Low Moor, where he shock seems to have been felt most 
cavity of the perithecium is lined by asci. But even in this they | strongly, the wife of a man pamed Wilkinson fainted with 
ágreed with the lid glands noticed by Dickson in W. Zevis, | fright. A waggoner on the road states that his two horses were 
and termed by him ''perithecioid." Careful study of the outer | nearly thrown to the ground. Much excitement prevailed 
lid surface revealed a few similar pandy On comparison of | throughout the borough and neighbourhood of Clitheroe, 
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the species and hybrids grown in the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh, a like condition was found to occur in all. The 
presence of these on the outer pitcher surface of JV. ampullaria 
is interesting, since in it the lid is 1udimentaiy, directed back, 
and destitute of glands on its mne: surface. 

At Piof. Dickson's'suggestion I then examined the ded 
lamina, and was agreeably surprised to find that glands were 
scattered rather sparingly over its upper, but pretty abundantly 
over its under, surface, espétially near its junction with the stem, 
The tendril intervening Tesco the lamina and pitcher also 

ssessed them, and in some cases they were of very large size. 

assing to the stem, it was found that some species had them 
very sparingly, others in considerable number, but while re- 
sembling those on the leaf externally, they were sunk much 
deeper in the tissue of the cellular layer, and strikingly reminded 
one ofa sumple animalgland.  . 

After a comparative study of the different species I was 
induced to look at the sepals, as our garden curatoi, Mr. 
Lindsay, had mentioned to me that a very copious secretion of 
nectar took place in flowering. A complete pavement of glands 
the same in size and appearance as those on the inner hd sui fate 
of the pitcher, was spread over the upper epidermis of each. In 
Hooker's elaborate monograph of the genus (“De Cand. 
Prod.," vol. xvii.) these are mentioned, though their complete 
resemblance to the latter is not indicated. A few large ''peri- 
theicoid " glands may also be seen on the lower epidermis, and 
in flowers of W. bicalcarata (for opportunity of examining which 
I am indebted to Mr. Courtauld of Braintree), fiese attain rela- 
tively a gigantic size. 

e see, therefore, that in Nepenthes, with its dicecious 
flowers, the same structure, which by their secretion attract 
insects for aiding in fertilisation, also lure them to the pitcher, 
so that their dead bodies may help in the nutrition of the plant. 

Sarracenta.—Mellichamp pointed out (Gardener's Chronicle, 
1874) that honey-glands are present not only on the lid, but also 
on the exte poco wing of the pitcher. I find, how- 
ever, that, as in the last genus, they are diffused over the whole 
outer surface, including the lid; further, that in some of the 
species (S. vario/aris and S. rubra} there are external upward 

irected hans, as in some of the Nepenthes. On the outer 
surface of the three btacteoles and of the sepals the glands are 
likewise numerous, and will undoubtedly be insect attractors 
for promoting cioss-fertilisation. 

urliwgioma.—This genus agrees with the last, except that 
the glands are very simple, being one- or at most two-celled. I 
have not as yet examined the flower, though there can be little 
doubt but that in it a hke condition will occur. 

Cephalotus.—Piof. Dickson, in studying this genus, noticed 
glands not only on the hd and outer pitcher surface, but even 
on the ordinary foliage leaves. I therefore required to deal only 
with the flowers Scattered among the ‘‘ encapsulating ” hairs 
on the peduncle, bracts, and six sepals, were many glands identical 
with those of the leaves, though rather smalle: ; but further, the 
pecuhar glandular piocesses mteivening between the stamens 
and cites seem to be the same mounted on cellula: outgrowths 
of the receptacle. 

Nepenthes; Sarracenia, Darlingtonia, and Cephalotus are 
therefore found to agree fundamentally in their morphological 
arrangements for physiological purposes though referable to 
orders widely separated systematically, i s 

J. M. MACFARLANE 

Botanical Laboratory, University of Edinburgh 
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Earthquakes in England, and their Study 


As no record of the most 1ecent earthquake shock in England 
has yet found a place ın the pages of NATURE, perhaps I may 
be permitted to give the followfng slight details, collected from 
the daily papers of Lancashire and London fo: November 15 :— 

A shock of canthguale (‘“ severe,” yet causing no actual 
injury) was experienced at Clitheroe, and in the neighbourhood, 
on the evening of November 14. At about 5.10 p.m. a terrific 
xepoit, resembling loud thunder, was heard, instantly followed 
by a strong vibration of the earth, sufficieng to induce the in- 
habitants to iun out of their houses into the streets 1n a terrified 
state. ^ 


especially at Low. Moor. 

A lurid glare noticed in (fe sky at the time of the disturbance 
—5.10 p m, sun set at 4.10—is mentioned in connection with 
the occurrence, but thatgappearance was, in all probability, only 
one of the sunset-glow effects with which we have lately become 
so familiar, and had nothing to do with,the shock. 

The circumstance that this particular part of Lancashire is 
much subject to earthquake disturbances, makes it specially im- 

ortant that no details of their occurrence be lost to science, 
ithin the last fifty years at least sxx well-authenticated shocks 
have been recorded,—in 1835, 1843, 1868, 1871, 1873, and 
1884,—and this list might easily be extended. Lancashire. 
indeed, may be considered as one of the chief areas of disturb 
ance’ in England, and after Comrie, in Perthshire, perhaps the 
most important centre of seismic action in Great Britain. 

While writing upon this subject, perhaps I may be allowed to 
offer the,suggegtion that, as the study of seismol is now one 
of such growing impoitance, it would be of considerable interest 
to many if a small space were set apart in the columns of 
NATURE every month, devoted specially to the record of current 
earthquake action, and kindred convulsions, m a scientific 
manner. It is my experience, as one who has for some time 
béen engaged in collecting certain facts of these phenomena 
from various sources, that no sufficiently precise and complete 
records of the necessary facts, as may thus be readily transferred 
to the annals of exact science, are anywhere available. The 
general observations of seismic distnrbance as heretofore de- 
scribed, are usually not only scanty in the matter of their detail, 
and often dressed up still with a supeistitious flavouring, but 
also, for lack of /Ae right class of observation, are too frequently 
merely vague and useless statements of wrong facts, generally in 
favour of doubtful hypotheses ; and these are allowed to take the 
place of a well-ordered treatment of the real state of the case, 
upon a proper scientific.basis." WILLIAM WHITE 

55, Highbury Hull, N., December 9 
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The Cacao-Bug of Ceylon 


THE note by Mr. Distant in your number for October 30 (p. 
684) may perhaps lead its readers to think that the insect which 
has lately the subject of a report to the Ceylon Govern- 
ment has been wiongly identified by me as Helopeltis antonzt, 
Sign. As that report will, however, before this have reached 
England, the matter will probkbly have been set right. I am 
not an entomologists nor have 9 here the opportunity of refer- 
ence to Signoret's original desciiption or to other descriptive 
works ; but the insect is, without any doubt at all, that which 1s 
well known—too well known—in Assam and in Java as Ael- 
peltts. In the former country it is the destructive tea-bug or 
tt mosquito-bfight," ! and in the latter it is the notorious pest of 
the cinchona plantations. 

As to the fegments which reached Mr. Distant, they were 
apparently insufficient for identification, further than with the 
family Reduvirde. The cacao-tree harbouis a host of Hemiptera, 
and planters are very apt to confound the innocent with the 

ity. Its only formidable enemy in this order of insects, 

owever, so far as I have sgen, is the Helopeltis. 
Henry TRIMEN 

Royal Botanic Gaiden, Peradeniya, Ceylon, 

November 21 
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The “Messenger of Mathematics” 


I THINE it is right that attention should be publicly directed 
to the exceedingly irregular appearance of the Messenger of 
Mathematics. In the case of a magazine of its size and character 
there is no 1eason whatever why it should’ not be published om 
the first of -each month. The “heavy” mathematical journal: 
may be permitted to turn up when their editors please; but the 
case of a monthly meant to foster a taste for mathematical in- 
vestigation among junior mathematicians is entirely different ; 
indeed, the good such a magazine is calculated to do 1s almost 
nullified by irregular publication. The Messenger is always 


* Since my report was written, Mr, Wood-Mason’s short treatise on th: 
ea-bug has reached us here. 


me 
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more or less irregular : just now, however, it is drawing so long a 
breath that one feais that its last message has been carried We 
are now in the middle of December aifd the October number has 
not yet been heard of | e ANGELUS 





The Pronunciation of Chinese Names 


SOMEWHAT after date, I beg taageturn to the subject of Anglo- 
and Franco-Chinese orthography, referred to in NATURE, vol. 
xXx. p. 592. In a short paper of mme published in the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xxii. No. 6, 1877, I 
alluded to the desixabihty of a uniform or fixed ** Roman equiva- 
lent" for Chinese charfcteis standing for names of places, &c. 
Iinclose a copy of this paper for insertion if desirable. To my 
mind the Ttalian vowels, &c., cohe nearest to the sounds of the 
Chinese chatacters, Zwung-Kimg, meaning ‘‘ Eastern Capital,” 
is the usually accepted form of Tonguin, oi Ton-Kin, the 
terminal ¢ being but slightly sounded. Shang-Aat, the ‘‘ Upper 
Sea,” or the place ‘‘of going up to the sea,” should be pro- 
nounced with the g, and is so spoken (Shanghai) by English and 
American authorities. Dr. Wells Williams has, I behfve, in 
manuscript a standard Chinese Gazetteer of the World, in which 
all proper names likely to be used in telegraphy, newspapers, 
&c., ate smoothly transliterated into Chinesegcharasters. For 
translations from Chinese it is very necessary to adopt some such 

lan as Dr. Hunter has suggested for Indian names. Although 

is plan has come too late into the field to induce people to spell 
Calcutta as Kolkata, this 1s hardly the case as yet with Chinese 
names. The old native names of places should always be literally 
preserved. How much more beautiful is the old- Franco-Lidian 
name Stadaconda than y pps for the scene of the death of 
Wolfe! I should be glad to co-operate or correspond with any 
interested in this matter, so prominent and important at the 
present juncture. F. PORTER SMITH 

Hillworth House, Shepton Mallet, December 12 


EXPLORATIONS IN ICELAND1 
THE Lava DESERT OF ÓDÁSAHRAUN 
Iii. 


HE second part of my programme included the ex- 
loration of the western and southern portions of 
the ÓdáSahraun Desert. In this journey I spent a fort- 
night during the latter half of August, a thoroughly rough 
and arduous time, on account of the very unsettled 
weather alternating between cold and rain, tempestuous 
gales, snowstorms, and sand-hurricanes. My journey 
extended to 240 English miles, but only two oases of 
grass were discovered the“vhole way. Along the skirts 
of horar lack throughowt the wholg extent of the lavas 
and sand plateaus which form the northern fringe or 
border intersecting it from Ódáðahraun, not one single 
blade of grass, nay, not even signs of mosses or lichens, 
are anywhere discoverable, hence we were obliged to pro- 
vide ourselves with fodder for the horses'in the shape of 
hay, oats, and maize dough. 

The results of the journey are in every way as good as, 
under the circumstances, I could have anticipated. Now 
at last the whole of Ose aue, with its surrounding 
wildernesses, has been explored. The weather was often 
enough sufficiently clear anq fair to give me an opportu- 
nity to note all that required surveying The few who 
have travelled over various parts of these deserts before 
die have seen next to nothing, on account of bad weather. 

dásahraun, as stated in a former letter, 1s the largest lava- 
desert not only in Iceland, but in all Europe; the main por- 
tion of 1t has been formed by volcanic activity in Iceland 
in prehistoric times ; but since the discovery of the island, 
even down to our own day, the region has witnessed a 
succession of eruptions. The various lava-flats form one 
plateau, the bounds of which are determined on the east 
by Jokulsá in Axarfjord, south by Vatnajokul, west by 
Skjálfandafljót, north by Mývatn. At its southern ex- 
pn it rises to 3200, at its northern to from 1400 to 
1500, feet above the level of the sea. Altogether I took 


* Continued from vol. xxx. p 585 
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there about two hundred barometric and trigonometrical 
elevations and surveys. The separate lava-flats are due 
to about twenty separate volcanoes, honeycombed by 
hundreds of craters. Several of the separate lavas are, 
to the extent of many tens of square miles, one unbroken 
flat lava-field as it were ; others, again, all torn up and 
disrupted, in some cases almost, in others entirely, im- 
passable. The substratum of dá&ahraun is agonite- 
tuff and breccia, over the top of which 1s spread the doleritic 
lava, the origin of which dates from before the Glacial 
period. Above all the modern lavas have flowed. All the 
mountains that tower above the lava consist of palagonite 
breccia ; along their roots and T are frequently found 
rows of craters, as wellas those shield-fashioned volcanoes 
from which the lavas have welled out. The largest volca- 
noes have been built up entirely by lava-floods, which have 
flowed successively over each other, so as to form 
enormous convexities presenting an equal inclination to 
every side, but so slight as to amount to only a few 
degrees. This kind, of volcano, which in the north 
country is generally designated by the name of Dyngja, 
reaches in Iceland nowhere such dimensions as in 
Odé%ahraun, as for instance Kollótta-Dyngja, Trolla- 
dyngja, Kerlingar-Dyngja, Ketil-Dyngja. In some places 
many rows of craters are ranged together along rifts from 
north-east to south-west, as on Reykjanes, and in 
Dyngjufjoll, where the craters around Askja and along 
the slopes of the mountains are practically innumerable. 
In ÓdáSahraun proper hardly any water is found; rain 
sinks through the lava, and emerges again from under its 
edges in many small rivers and spnngs. The southern- 
most portion of Odásahraun has already been buried 
under glacial mud and sand from Vatnajókul, incessantly 
poured over its edge towards the north by innumerable 
glacial rivulets, that mostly vanish into the underlying 
sands and the lavas over which they are spread. Some 
of the larger streams, however, find their way eastward 
to Jokulsá in Axarfjord, and a few into Skjálfandafljót. 
In consequence of the elevation of Odasahraun above the 
level of the sea, and of its waterless condition, it is a region 
almost barren of vegetation. On the dnift-sand a few 
tufts of Elymus arenarius or stray specimens of Statice 
armeria and Cerastium alpinum may be found. Round 
the skirts of Od4¥ahraun, where the water wells forth, a 
good deal of vegetation shows in some places, especially 
along the western fringes, in the valleys of Skjálfandafljót, 
where summer-pastures form the sheep-walks of the 
inhabitants of BarSardal. On the eastern side of Ódá&a- 
hraun there are only two oases— Her$ubreitarlindir and 
Hvannalindir, and here the vegetation 1s confined to the 
banks of springs, its most distinguishing feature being the 
Angelica archangelica, which grows in small clusters or 
bushes everywhere along the banks of the brooks. There 
occur likewise some species of the shghter kinds of 
willow, such as Saltz glauca, S. phyllicifolia, S. herbacea. 
as well as a few species of heather. Over the watered 
shingle-flats about Heréubrei¥arlindir there are spread in 
parts red carpets of the lovely French willow-herb (fa/o- 
bium angustifolium). Insect lifeis very poorly represented, 
hardly anything being visible, save a few Diptera. To 
the south of à ASabraun not a plot of grass is to be seen, 
except at Gesavotn, in Vonarskar$, where the vegetation 
is of the scantiest kind, comprising indeed little more than 
glacial streams no sign of 
vegetation 1s ever apparent here ; what little occurs grows 

along fresh-water springs. 

It might be imagined that such a volcanic region as 
Ódáðahraun would be rich in hot springs, solfataras, &c 
But such is not the cas, The main portion of the lava 
is now so old, that all such volcanic phenomena seem to 
have died out. Of warm springs only two may be said 
to be still in existence, both on the western side of the ° 
lava; yet they aie only lukewarm (respectively 334° and 
354° C.) About Geesavotn such springs obviously, once 
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existed, but they have now almost entirely vanished (their 
temperature having sunk to from 5$?to7* C). Dyngjufjoll, 
especially the valley of Askja, are the only localities in 
these regions, where volcanic manifestations of this 
character are now to be seen ; and there hot springs, clay- 
pits, sulphur-mines, and fumaroles of every kind are well 


developed. But these appearances are to be connected with 


an enormous eruption which occurred as late as 1875. 
Throughout the whole of Odátahraun I have come upon 
no traces of subterranean heat, except at the places here 
mentioned. About the peninsula of Reykjanes which I 
explored last year, many more signs of ur were 
found, which seems to show tbat in that locality the 
volcanic disturbances are to be referred to a later penod 
than those of OdáSahraun. 

'The northern edge of Vatnajokul has never been 
examined before. In my journey I was enabled to take 
the various elevations of this glacier, and found that at 
its western extremi'y, in the neighbourhood of Vonarskars, 
it rises to its greatest height, over 6900 feet. East of this 
point it becomes lower, until it 11ses again about Kveikfjoll, 
where an upheaval is perceptible right across it from 
north to south. From the hollow, or lowest point, the 
largest glacier in Iceland has taken its course. It 1s 
important that this glacier should be carefully examined, 


but its exploration would require a long time, for 1t 1s* 


almost impossible to make a lengthened stay here, on 
account of the utter barrenness of the region, and the 
roughness of the weather 

In this journey I succeeded in solving the geo- 
graphical riddle, which of the many rivers of Iceland 
1s the longest. It has hitherto been assured that Jo- 
kulsá in Axarfjord was the longest, 100 English miles; 
and that next to it came Bydrs4, 96 miles long, but I have 
now ascertained that bjórsá ıs by far the longest nver in 
Iceland, its course being about 120 miles, while Jokulsá 1s 
only.95. Hitherto,also,1t has been supposed that the sources 
of Jokulsá were situated in the spurs of Kistufell ; they are 
really twenty miles further to the east, under the western 
slopes of Kverkfjoll. The sources of bJórsá are situated 
in the north-westerly portion of Sprengisandr, to the 
north-west of Fjéréungsalda. #jórsá, too, carries a greater 
volume of water than Jokuls4. ` On 2 Juy day the latter 
carries, midway between its source and its mouth (viz. at 
Grimsstaéir) 14,500 cubic feet of water per second, but 
Þjórsá at the proportionate point (at Pjórsárholt) carries 
17,600 cubic feet in the same space of time. 

Akreyri, September 7 TH. THORODDSEN 





AMERICAN SUMMER ZOOLOGICAL 
STATIONS 


I N the United States there has been during the past ten 

years a great increase in the advantages for the study 
of zoology. Not only has this increase been manifested 
in the colleges, but also by the facilities for summer study 
at the sea-shore, At present we have on the Atlantic 
coast five stations where there are facilities for students 
to carry on investigations. These laboratories are of two 
kinds—one where only the advanced student is allowed 
to study, the other in which any one manifesting a 
sufficient interest in Nature may be allowed a chance to 
work upon the marine animals; these latter are them- 
selves divisible into two classes—onk 4n which regular 
instruction 1s given, and the other where the student is 
supposed to study for himself under the direction of an 
enicient Instructor. 

„The laboratory at Beaufort, North Carolina, connected 
with Johns Hopkins University’ is intended as a place 
where students of the University, and somewhat advanced 
students from other colleges, can spend the summer in 
advanced work. It has attained for itself a reputation 
equalled by no other laboratory of its character in the 
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country, because of the excellence of4ts work’ Being 
supported by a regular fund, there are advantages con- 
nected with it which one will not find in other laboratories 
which are dependenbupon subscriptions Some excellent 
specialists spend their summers at this station, and the 
Hon of their work is shown 1% the bulletins pub- 
lished from the laboratory. Although Beaufort'is not 
remarkably rich in varietysof forms, stil this is counter- 
balanced by the abundance of certain very interesting 
animals, for the study of which no better place than 
Beaufort can be found? As the Gulf Stream strikes on 
this coast, there are many interesting embryos found in 
the water. The building 1s a two-storied house made to 
serve as a laboratory, and it is placed within a few feet of 
high-water mark. The location 1s a low sandy shore in a 
rather warm climate, but this 1s necessary on that coast 
where nothing else ıs found. For collecting purpoges a 
steam-launch and sail-boat are used. It is under the 
direction of Prof. W. K. Brooks, who has done much 
towards making it what it now 1s. 

Much further north, at Newport, Rhode Island, is 
another laboratory of a somewhat different character. It 
is under the clfirge of Prof. Alexander Agassiz, who, with 
a few assistants and some advanced students from Har- 
vard College, carries on his investigations on the sea- 
shore. Dr. F. Walter Fewkes and C, O Whitman study 
regularly at this laboratory. Because of its private 
chatacter it should rather be classed with the former 
private laboratories which investigators were accustomed 
to establish at some favourite place on the sea-shore than 
with the general. laboratories for students, though a 
certain limited number are admitted each summer. The 
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advantages for study are limited, and the locality rather 


poor. 
In the southern part of. Massachusetts, at a place called 


Wood's Holl, the chief marine station. of the United 
States ıs stationed. Thisis the Laboratory of the United 
States Fish Commission. 
sion has each year been located at some point on the 


New England coast, investigating principally the specific ^- 


characters of the manne fauna. Prof. Baird, the. Com- 
missioner, has had the direction of the Commission since 


it was first originated, and with the assistánce of such, 


eminent American naturalists as Goode, Bean, Veriill, 
Smith, and Sanderson Smith, the previously unkown 
New England fauna has been thoroughly studied, and 
certain parts of the North Atlantic deep sea carefully 
“studied. For many years all the work has been done by 
speciahsts employed*by Government, in a poorly adapted 
laboratory ; but now a new building is being erected for 
the express purpose of serving as a laboratory, and it 
will be fitted up with all the modern conveniences for 
zoological and microscopical study. Being supported by 
an ample Government fund, it is expected that there will 
be a good library connected with it, and we know that 
there will be a supply of large aquaria, and that all neces- 
sary chemicals will be supplied In addition to the tables 
for regular employées, there will be room for a limited 
number of students from some of the larger colleges, who 
wil thus be offered the firest advantages for zoological 
study to be found in America For the use of the laboratory 
there 1s a steam-launch, and many small boats, while the 
two steamers Albatross and Fish Hawk are constantly 
bringing in materal from the deep sea and surface of the 
ocean. Wood’s Holl is excellently adapted for the pur- 
poses of a summer laboratory, both because of climate 
and variety and abundance of anımal forms. The work 
already done from the old laboratory is, of world-wide 
renown. 

This ends the lst of those laboratories intended solely 
for advanced students. Of the other class, the Summer 
Institute at Cottage City, Mass, is an example, This is 
a summer educational institution covering a wide variety 

| of subjects, and intended for teachers who aie willing to 
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spend their sumnters in quiet study. © Coutses of lectures 
are given in varjpus subjects, one of- which is natural 
history,‘and the students can, 1f they choose, supplement 
their course by laboratory study. Jis exceedingly ele- 
mentary, and none but begimners attehd. - 

Ofa similar character, but of more impoitance, was 
the Summe: Schoolof Natural History at Salem, Mass., 
under the direction of Prof. E. S. Morse. The principle 
upon which this school started tvas wrong The ongin- 
ators seemed to have the idea that courses of lectures 
were essential to the success of the school Such lee- 

m tures, if delivered by men of reputation, were costly, and 
to meet the expenses ef the school a large attendance was 
necessary. Butin America the sciences are not studied 
by a sufficient number of people to supply such a school, 

~ dealing ın a limited branch of science, with enough students 
to defray the cost of lectures ; and few students can afford 
to pae large tuition fees. So 1t was-that the Salem School 
had to depend entirely upon outside aid for its continu- 
ance, and this being withdrawn, the school was obliged 
to break up a few years ago. It is, indeed, unfortunate 
that it was obliged to do this, because it was filling an 
important place in American scientific, education by 
originating an interest in teachers of the public. schools 
for this branch of study, and thus raising the standard of 
scientific teaching in the lower schools. Ifa regular fund 
could be placed at the disposal of some body of scientific 
men for the purpose of giving instructioif to teachers, in 
this way, 1t would be an important thing ; but unless such 
regular support be established, other less expensive means 
of instruction m natural history for beginners must be 
looked to : i 

At Annisquam there is another laboratory, under the 
direction of Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, which has an entirely 
different plan for teaching beginners, At this laboratory 
both begmners and advanced students are allowed to 
study upon paying a merely nominal sum. No special 

^ instruction 1s given, but there is an instructor, Prof. J. B. 
Van Vleck, who helps the beginner over hard places in 
Aus studies. The student is given some animal to make a 

` study of, and he is advised to examine it critically, dissect 
it, and make drawings of the parts, all without the aid of 
a book; and£hen, having found out all he can without 
aid, he 1s given some book to verify his observations. In 
this way the student goes through all the important 
groups of marine invertebrate animals, often learning for 
the first time that.he can really see things for himself 
without.the aid of books. *The powers of observation 
are brought into play, andethe first fpundation of a suc- 
cessful student of Nature are thus laid. How much prac- 
tical benefit this method of instruction will have in making 
o1iginal investigators cannot be told at present, because 
the school has been in operation for iue e short time. 
The amount of knowledge possessed by the students at 
the end of the summer, compared with that with which 
they started, 1s certainly encouraging That this is the 
proper method of teaching natural history has been satis- 
factory demonstrated to those in charge by the results. 
Both sexes are admitted, and preference is given to those 
who are going to make use of the facts which they learn, 
either in teaching or in special mvestigation. The build- 
ing is a plain one-story-and-a-half house, situated at the 
waters edge. It 1s well hghted and firm, and aquaria on 
each table aie furnished with water from a tank filled by 
a windmill For collecting purposes there are common 
boats, and Prof. Hyatt has a schooner yacht, in which he 
frequently takes parties from the laboratory upon dredging 
expeditions. Fifteen was the average number of students 
last summer, and they came from all parts of the country, 
being mostly teachers in small colleges and schools, and 
a few medical students and special investigators In its 
inception it was intended for beginners, but advanced 
students are welcomed and given the best tables. The 


noteestablished on a firm money basis, depending each 
year upon a grant of money fiom the Woman's Edu- 
cational Society of Boston, which each year, so far, has 
generously given the funds for its maintenance. Neither 
the director nor the instructor receive salaries for their 
work, but furnish their summeis free to the cause. For 
the purpose of making collections there 1s no better place 
on the eastern coast of the United States, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Eastport, Mame. The vanety of animals 
is immense, and their abundance 1s also great, every con- 
dition necessary to an extensive fauna being present. 

The last laboratory which we shall notice 1s the one 
which has long since passed out of active existence, in fact 
which died with its founder, the elder Agassiz. It was an 

“immense building of wood on the island of Penikese, in 
Massachusetts, the outermost of ‘the chain known as the 
Elzabeth Islands. The location was poorly chosen, for 
the fauna in the vicinity is poor, and there was no 
regular-communication with the mainland, which was 
twenty miles distant. At one time during its brief exist- 
ence it had a very large attendance, beginners particu- 
larly being attracted by the name of the eminent director. 
Lectures were given and laboratory practice was allowed 
each student. At this school such men as Fewkes, 
Faxon, Brooks, Whitman, and Alexander Agassiz, who 
have since become eminent ın American science, received 

ome of their first instruction in natural history. The 
death of Agassiz ended the institution, which if 1t could 
have been kept up under his direction would na doubt 
have equalled if not excelled any similar institution in 
the world. Itıs doubtful if even under Agassiz's direction 
this stupendous school could have been carried on, for we 
understand tkat the money basis was very insecure, and 
certainly the expenses were very heavy, and the tuition 
chaiges light. LPH S. TARR 





ON A NEW METHOD FOR THE TEACHING 
OF SCIENCE IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY, 
SCHOOLS! 


Tq HE desirability of imparting to children some know- 

ledge of the principles of science 1s now So gene- 
rally agreed upon that this paper will be devoted not to 
the argument that science-teaching is necessary, but to a 
description of a method by which it may be 5uccessfully 
and thoroughly carried out. : 

In the * Code? under which the system of Govern- 
ment education is carried on in this country, science is 
mentioned under two heads :— 

(1) As a “class-subject” (optional) which may be 
taught to any or all of the seven “Standards” under 
which the children are classed, and . 

(2) Asa “specific subject” (also optional) which may 
only be taken by the children in Standards V., VI., and 
VIl. The specific subjects named are— - 


I. Algebia. 7. Botany. . 

2. Euchd and Mensuiation. 8. Principl-s of Agriculture. 
3. Mechanics. 9. Chemistry. 

4. Latin. 10. Sound, Light, and Heat. 
5. Prench. 11. Magnetism and Electricity. 
6. Animal Physiology. 12. Domestic Economy (Giris). 


Either one or two (but not more than two) of these 
specific subjects may be taken by a child. The course in 
each subject 1s dyifled into three parts, so that a child 
must remain at school for three years in order to com- 
plete the study of any one subject. oP 

The grants paid are at the rate of 15 fora “fair” or 
2s. for a “good” pass in class-subjects, and 45. per pass 
in the specific subjects. , 

1 By W Jerome Harrison, FG S, Science Demonstrator for the Bir- 


mingbam School Board The greater portion of this article was as a 
Cou MIMICA HOR to the International Conference on Education, held at the 


1 Health Exhibit on in July last, and is here reprinted by permission of the 


one unfortunate thing about this laboratory is that it is | Execouve Counal. 
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eTo be successful in a public elementary school any 
scheme of instruction must be based upon the conditions 
of the Code. To these conditions, as they now stand, 
the following exceptions may be taken :— 

(a) The teacher is forced to choose between geography 
and science as a class-subject. He may take either, but 
he cannot take 2o/4. As a rule he takes geography. It 
is to be hoped that m the future this restrichon may be 
removed, and that a simple course of object-lessons on 
plants, animals, manufactures, &c , which would fulfil the 
requirements of science as a class-subject, will be given 
in addition to those lessons on geography which are 
really indispensable. 

(6) The three years’ course in a specific subject is too 
long, now that the child does not begin the study until it 
enters the Fifth Standard. Taking the case of the boys 
and girls presented for examination- during 1885 in the 
Birmingham Board schools, we find in Standard. V. 1864 
children ; in Standard VI. 482; in Standard VII. 8s. 

Tracing back the eighty-five Seventh Standard children, 
we find that they are the residue of 427 Sixth Standard 
` children of 1882, and of 1223 who passed the Fifth 
Standard in 1881. It would probably be better to reduce 
each specific subject to a two years’ course, and to allow 
Seventh Standard children to be examined 1n the work 
of the fwo previous years. 

CHOICE OF SUBJECTS.—In considering what science 





Fic. 1.—Hand-cart used for conveying apparatus from school to school 


subjects to select from those named in the Code, much 
will depend upon local conditions Generally speaking, 
for boys’ schools mechanics should be chosen, and for 
girls’ domestic economy. As a second subject in town 
Schools, either, chemistry or magnetism and electricity 
may be recommended for boys, and animal physiology 
for girls. In country schools, principles of agiiculture for 
boys, and botany for girls, will be found very suitable. 

n the new Seventh Standard School, lately opened by 
the Birmingham School Board, there is an excellent work- 
shop, fitted up with carpenters’ benches, forge, lathe, &c., 
for forty boys. For this school I have drawn up a 
syllabus of a (proposed) new specific subject, entitled 
“Principles of Tools and Properties of Materials.” 

OBJECTIONS TO SCIENCE-TEACHING.—In time past 
three principal objections have been urged to the intro- 
duction of science-teaching into public elementary schools. 
These objections are :— le 

(1) Want of Qualified Teachers.—The ordinary teachers 
and pupil-teachers of ovr schools have not, as a rule, the 
sound knowledge of principles and practised powers of 
manipulation which are necessary in order to teach 
science with power and effect. , 

(2) Want of Time—To prepare for a science-lesson, 
and to properly clean and put away the apparatus, 
* requires more time than our closely-worked school- 
_teachers are able to give. Some have also urged that 
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“time” éannot be spared from the study of the “ three 
R’s,” in which they. consider incessant mgchanical practice 
to be necessary. : 

(3) Cost of Apparatus.—To teach science practically— 
and it should be so taught to be of any value—a con- 
siderable sum must be spent in the purchase of apparatus. 
Thus the apparatus required for the three stages of 
mechanics costs about 754, and for domestic economy 
65/7, and this is a considetable expenditure for a single 
school. 

THE ITINERANT M§THOD OF SCIENCE-TEACHING.— 
A method by which the principal objections urged against 
science-teaching in elementary schoels may be overcome 
was suggested a few years ago by Col. Donnelly and 
Prof. Huxley, and it is not the least of the many services 
which these gentlemen have rendered to science and to 
education. This method has been carried out on a large 
scale, and with the most gratifying success by the School 
Boards of Birmingham and Liverpool, and the object of 
the present paper 1s to describe the manner in which the 
work is done m the former town. 

The principal features of the itinerant method of 
science-teaching are as follows :— 

(1) A science’ demonstrator is appointed, who should 
combine a practical knowledge of school-work and power 
to teach large classes with a thorough acquaintance with 
the branches of science which he is to teach. 

(2) A “centre” is chosen in connection with some 
particular school, where a class-room may be set apart, or 
(better) a subsidiary building erected, where apparatus can 
be kept and the experiments prepared. 

(3) A hand-cart must be provided (Fig. 1), into which 
the boxes containing the apparatus fit, and can so be 
conveyed from the science-centre to school after school 
by a strong youth. In this way one set of apparatus will 
serve for many schools. In each school department there 
must be a trestle-table, which should be placed in 
front of the class as the time for the science-lesson draws 
near. The hand-cart is brought to the school; the youth 
carnes in the boxes, unpacks the apparatus, and places it 
upon the table. Then the science demonstrator walks 
in and gives the lesson. Afterwards the youth packs u 
the apparatus in the boxes, replaces them in the hand- 
cart, and marches off to the next school. 

(4) A time-table ıs drawn up showing the exact time at 
which the science-lesson 1s given at each school, and its 
duration (forty-five minutes will be found suitable). A 
syllabus of each year’s courge of lessons must also be 
prepared (which should be déstributed to the class- 
teachers and children), so that the subject may be gone 
through in a systematic way. Asa rule ıt will be found 
possible for each science demonstrator to give four lessons 
per day, or twenty per week. 

Each class sould receive a lesson from the demon- 
strator at least once a fortnight. At each science-lesson 
the ordinary teacher of the class is present, afid takes full 
notes of the matter given. During the intervening week 
the class-teacher recapitulates the science-lesson, giving 
such additional or new illustrations as he or she may be able 
to provide. The children then either write a general ac- 
count of the lesson or answer three or four questions upon 
it, and the papers worked are submitted to the science 
demonstrator when he next visits the class. 

It is plain that the itinerant system fairly meets the 
objections which have been urged against the introduction 
of science-teaching on the grounds of want of qualified 
teachers, want of time, and cost of apparatus. It also 
secures systematic and continuous teaching throughout 
the schoo] year. The teaching is practicaleand every fact 
or law is demonstrated experimentally. Wherever eight 
or ten schools are within a reasonable distance of each 
other, this plan may be carned into effect. Voluntary 
schools may combine with Board schools (as is done in 
Liverpool) to secure the services of a science demonstra- 
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tor, or small towns near to one another (asin Lancashire 


` and Yorkshire or in the Black Country), may unite for 


fhe same end: 
. APPLICATION OF THE ITINERANT SYSTEM OF SCIENCE- 
TEACHING IN BIRMINGWAM.—It was in June 1880 that 
[received my present appointment from the Birmingham 
School Board. .Since that time the work in which I have 
been engaged has received the unanimous approval of 
the Board, but I ought especially to acknowledge the 
encouragement received from the Chairman—Mr. George 
Dixon—and from Dr. Crosskey, and the valuable 
advice given by the able and experienced Clerk 
to the Board, Mr. G. B. Davis. . 

Three assistants have been appointed, with a 
junior laboratory assistant? and two youths who 
work the two hand-carts which we now employ. 
The regular science staff thus includes seven 
individuals, whose salaries amount to 7504. per 
annum. In connection with the new Icknield 
Street School an admirable laboratory has been. 
erected, at a cost (with fittings) of 14507, in- 
cluding a lecture theatre to seat eighty, a-chemi- 
cal laboratory and store-room, and a dempn- 
strators room (Fig. 2). About 4004 has been 
expended in the purchase of apparatus. 

There are now thirty schools under the Bir- 
mingham School Board, attended by nearly 40,000 
children. 

In each of the thirty boys' departments Me- 
chanics is taken as a specific subject by every boy 
in the Fifth and.higher Standards ; six depart- 
ments take magnetism and electricity as a second 
specific subject. 

In each of the thirty girls! departments Domes- 
tic Economy is taken as a specific subject by 
every g m the Fifth and higher Standards ; 
three departments take animal physiology as a 
second specific subject. 

At the request of the teachers a few Fourth 
Standard children of exceptional ability are al- 
lowed to attend the science-lessons, since it 15 
found not merely to do them good mentally but 
to induce them to-remain longer At school. 

The total number of children now receiving 
instruction 1n science in the Birmingham Board gg 
Schools is, in round numbers :— - 


Mechanics... .  . 2400 boys 
Magnetism and Electi tity » 
Domestic Economy e girls 
Animal Physiology IOO 5, 


In the framing of the syllabuses a wide inter- 
pretation has been given to these subjects ; thus 
under the head of domestic economy qs much 
elementary chemistry and physiology are taught 
as will enable an intelligent girl to comprehend 
the familiar facts of home life. 

As a rule two science-teachers and two youths 

o with each hand-cart, so that the lessons to 
oys and girls go on simultaneously in each 
school. By this plan each,hand-cart can visit M 
four schools (eight departments) daily, while with 
a single teacher only two schools (four depart- 
ments) could be visited. 

The same lesson is given to class after class throughout 
the week. It 1s previously very carefully prepared by the 
science-demonstrator, 15 written out in full by him, and the 
experiments are tried over and the apparatus gris on 
Saturday morning, so that everything is ready for the 
start on Monday morning. 

In each science subject there is but one stage taught in 
each school Children entering on the subject join in at 
the second or third stage, as the case may be, so that all 
the children in any one department form one class, work- 
ing at the same stage of the same subject This plan 
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simplifies the work wonderfully, and it is found in prattice 
that the science subjects taken may be as convenientl 
commenced at any one of the three stages into whi 
each is divided in the Code as at any other. Each stage 
stands quite by itself, and each may be considered in 
turn as forming an introduction to the other two. 
RESULTS OF THE SCIENCE-TEACHING IN BIRMINGHAM. 
—The visits of the science demonstrator have been wel- 
comed both by the teachers and children of the Board 
schools. The teachers have earnestly co-operated in the 
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work, and much of its success is due to their efforts. With 
the children, the stience-lessons have proved extremely 
popular. There is invariably a good attendance on the 
day of the science-lesson. Among the boys the half- 
timers then muster strongly, often getting leave to comein 
for that lesson only, and sitting with bare arms and rolled- 
up aprons, just as they Have run from their work. In the 


same way big girls, who cannot escape from tyrannical 


babies, beg leave to bring their charges into the class- 
room; and I know of many a case where “mother” has 
been persuaded to change her “ washing-day " because it 
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clashed with the day of the demonstrators lesson in* 
domestic economy. The teaching has evidently been 
carned home, for an irate landlord visited one school to 
“know what they meant by teaching children that his 
houses were not fit to hve in!” the said houses being 
built “back to back,” a practice the evils of which are 
pointed out in one of our domestic economy lessons. The 
large number of papers, essays, mechanical drawings, 
models of apparatus, &c, exhibited by the Birmingham 
School Board at the Health Exhibition will give some 
idea of the results of the work and of the eager manner in 
which it has been taken up by the children. So far from 
the science-lessons having interfered (by taking up time 
which would otherwise have been spent on the three R’s) 
with the ordinary school work, the unanimous testimony 
of the teachers is that the increased intelligence of the 
children enables them to do their Standard work more 
easily. The idea has been very prevalent that by in- 
cessant mechanical practice excellence in the “three R’s” 
can be secured ; but the fact is that unless the intelligence 
be cultivated, no subject can be properly learnt. True 
education 1s culture of the mind, and mechanical acquire- 
ments have nothing in common with culture. 

Applying to the matter the practical test of the Govern- 
ment examinations by Her Majesty’s inspector, the 
results come out in a very satisfactory way. 


5 Number of Percentage of 
T pe biecis: Pres R's e 
1878 121 81°3 
1879 424 82'0 
1880 ! 841 847 
1881 -— a 1724 oo 4 
1882 m is 3114 92:6 
1883* 3150 89:6 


Another pleasing fact is the much larger number of 
children now found in the upper Standards. In 1879 
(the year before the introduction of science-teaching) the 
percentage of children examined in Standards IV. to 
VIL. was only 19/5 ; itis now 337. 

The following extracts from the published reports of 

the Birmingham School Board prove that, in the estima- 
tion of those best able to judge, the teaching of science 
has proved a success. 
* 1880.—" An important addition to the work of the 
Board schools has been the introduction of experimental 
lessons ın elementary science. A science demonstrator 
has been appointed, and has now commenced work.” 

1881.—" In June 1881 the Board decided to appoint an 
assistant science demonstrator. The lessons in ele- 
mentary science had proved so successful and attractive, 
that it was felt to be unfair that such advantages should 
be denied to some schools while they were afforded to 
others ” 

* These science-lessons are fully answering our expecta- 
tions ; the children are very attentive and much interested 
in the work ; and, in addition to the useful knowledge they 
gain, their general intelligence is being developed " 

1882.—* The success of the science-teaching has been 
strongly marked, both by the papers worked by the can- 
didates for the science scholarships, and by the greater 
development of intelligence shown in regard to other 
subjects ” 

* As the teaching of science in Board schools has now 
“become exceedingly popular, and manyeof the children 
have made considerable progress, six scholarships of 
:104 each have been founded in connection with the 
Science and Art Department ” 

“Upwards of one thousand boys are now receiving 
admirable lessons in elementarys science in the Board 


* Science demonstrator appointed June 1880 
e ? Mundella Code introduced, by which Literature (in which 1435 passes 
were made in preceding year) was removed from list of specific subjects The 
general require nents of this Code being higher, there was a shght drop in the 
percentage of passes for this year 
. 
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schools, and the result of this teaching is little less than 
marvellous,” zs R 

1883.—" The teaching of elementary science ım the 
Board schools hag developed considerably during the 
year, the scholars taking greate interest in it, and the 
results shown by the examinations being such as to prove 
that the knowledge imparted has been largely retained ” 

“Two great steps in advance have been made by the 
present Board. One is tHMÉ establishment of science 
classes, The remarkable success which has attended 
these classes has beenefrequently alluded to, and is 
generally known." * 

Science Scholarships.—Twelve scienee scholarships of 
IOÀ per annum have now been established in connection 
with the Science and Art D&partment. The boys who 
obtain these scholarships, together with an equal number 
selected as showing special aptitude for science, spend 
each Friday afternoon at the science laboratory im the 


-study of analytical chemistry. All those hitherto ex- 


amined -have passed (and a large number in the first 
class) at the May examinations of the Department. 

There are also two valuable science scholarships by 
which boys may,pass from the Board schools to King 
Edward's Grammar School, and thence to the Mason 
Science College, their parents meanwhile receiving allow- 

ces of 154. and 25/ per annum for their support. These 
Scholarships are very keenly competed for, the usual 
number of boys examined being over 200. The examiner, 
Prof Poynting, M.A., of Mason College, reports as 
follows :— 

1882 —“ Hardly any of the questions in my paper could 
have been answered without independent thought on the 
part of the candidates, and I had but very few answers 
showing a want of such thought. The boys showed that 
they had seen and understood the experiments which they 
described, that they had been taught to reason for them- 
selves upon them, and that they were not merely using 
forms of words which they had learnt, without attaching 
physical ideas to them." 

1883.—' The pape: worked by the boy who stands 
highest on the list was an excellent one, and showed con- 
siderable power. The next five boys also deserve special 
mention as having done very good work. I think the 
general style of work sent in was very satisfactory. The 
average was not so high as last year, as the third stage of 
the subject was far more difficult, and the paper set was 
also much harder, but I think that quite as much ability 
was shown on the part of thé@candidates, and that the 
evidence of careful teaching was «uite as strong." 

Mr. Richard Tangye—the head of the great firm of 
Tangye and Co —has taken a warm personal interest in 
the work, and his aid and countenance have been most 
valuable. He testifies strongly to the great improvement 
of his young “hands” since the introduction of the 
School Board system in Birmingham. 

Summing up the matter, the results which We hope to 
obtain from this science-teaching, and which indeed have 
already manifested themselves, are :— 

(1) The general quickening of the intellectual life of the 
school. n 

(2) The imparting of scientific knowledge and method 
to children which will be useful to them in after life, and 
which will cause many of them to continue their science- 
studies in evening classes ! 

(3) The discovery of children of exceptional abilty, 
and their support by means of scholarships. 

(4) The instruction of the school-teachers in scientific 
principles, which they may apply to the general work of 
the school. $ 

Evening Work in Science.—The work done among the 
teachers by means of evening science classes in connec- 


* The last Report of the Birmingham and Midland Institute speaks of the 
influx of youths into the evening science classes— the result doubtless of 
the science-teaching now carried on in the Board schools " 7 $ 
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tion with the Science and Art Department has been of an 
important character. The Birmingham School Board 
employs about 800 teachers, antl it-now provides educa- 
tion, by means of traintg classes, fo? about 450 (the 
pupil-teachers and uncertificated assistants). The growth 
of the science work in this direction will appear from the 
following table :— 


Number of zi Number of 
Year Certificates First Class Certi- Gross Grant 
obtained ficajes awarded 
. 1881 2, 24 . QV aa £18 
_ 1882 7 9I i ^ £108 
1883 . ° 100 4 412 
1884 173 get 33 £197 


It 1s very important to elementary school teachers to 
do well in science, since (by a regulation of the Education 
Department) those who have passed in science have a 
certain number of marks added to those which they obtain 
for other subjects at the Queen's Scholarship and Certi- 
ficate Exammations, through which all these teachers 
have subsequently to pass. 

Electricity and magnetism has been taught to the pupil- 
teachers, and physiography to the assistfnts 

When evening science lectures are given, however, no 
school-work can be done by the demonstrators in the 
afternoon of the same day, as the time is taken up with* 
the preparation of the experiments, &c., for the evening 
lectures. 

The Board possesses an excellent optical lantern 
presented by Messrs. R. and G. Tangye as a token of 
their appreciation of the science-teaching and with its 
assistance the science demonstrator gives popular evening 
Science lectures in the various schools, taking subjects 
such as will be likely to awaken the interest and increase 
the intelligence of the children, as “ Wild Animals in the 
Zoo," “ The Star-lit Sky,” “Two Days ın London,” “A 
Voyage to the Moon,” &c. Occasionally, on fine evenings, 
the elder children are shown the moon, planets, double- 
stars, &c. through a three-inch achromatic telescope 
(refractor). These expositions tend to attract children to 
school, and to improve the regularity of the attendance, 

COST OF THE SYSTEM.—The following rough balance- 
sheet for the year 1883-84 shows the very small cost at 
which the work of science-teaching is carried on in 
Birmingham :— 


Receipts. L sd. 
Half of Government Giant®n specific subjects 160 0 0 
Giant from Science and 4it Department .. 150 0 0 

4310 0 0 

Expenditure, 

alarics ... i 1 as s xr s ue 950^ © 10 
Interest on cost of buildings and apparatus * 7000 
Renewal of apparatus and cost of materials 50 o o 
° £870 0 o 


Net cost to the Board 


As a penny rate yields 6000/,, 1t will be seen that the 
cost of this system, by which more than 4000 children, 
distributed over sixty school *departments, receive regular 
and practical science-lessons, amounts to only one-tenth 
of a penny in the pound, or to 94. Ios. per annum for 
each school department. It must be remembered also 
that the full benefit of the system has not yet been reaped, 
and that the grants will certainly continue to increase. 
Credit has only been taken for one-half of the grant for 
the specific subjects. 

TEzxr-Book$ —Failing to meet with works exactly 
suitable for the wants of the children,-the science-lessons 
1n mechanics and in domestic economy have been written 
out in full, and are now published by Messrs. T. Nelson 
and Sons. Similar works on magnetism and electricity 
and.on chemistry are nearly ready for issue. Each work 
consists of three small volumes conesponding with the 


4560 per annum. 
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three years! course prescribed by the Code. These books 
have already been adopted by the School Board for 
London, the Irish Intermediate Education Board, and 
other important educational bodies. ; 

SCHOOL MuSEUMS.—For use 1n object-lessons, and as 
& constant source of pleasure and instruction, a small 
collection of typical objects stored in a glass-fronted 
cupboard ought to be placed in every school Such 
cupboards are now being supplied to the Birmingham 
Board schools, and ıt has naturally fallen to the lot of the 
science demonstrator and his staff to assist in the . 
mounting, naming, and classification of the objects with 
which the cupboards are, at little or no expense to the 
Board, to be filled. ; 

CONCLUSION.—Since the commencement of this system 
of practical instruction in science in Birmingham, many 
eminent men have visited the schools to see it ın opera- 
tion, and they have been unanimous m their approval. In 
the “Instructions to Inspectors" issued by the Educa- 
tion Department, the system receives official sanction and 
commendation :—* You will often find that these (specific) 
subjects are most thoroughly taught when a special 
teacher is engaged by a group of schools to give instruc- 
tion in such subjects once or twice a week, his teaching 
being supplemented in the intervals by the teachers of 
the school.” 

The Commissioners for Technical Education visited the 
Icknield Street Centre a few months ago, heard science- 
lessons given, and examined fully into the work. In their 
valuable Report, recently issued, they say :—‘ We could 
hardly overstate our appreciation’ of the value of the 
plan of gi¥ing instruction in natural science .by special 
teachers as carried out in the Board schools of Liverpool 
and Birmingham, where the employment ofa well-qualified 
Science demonstrator insures the sound character of the 
instruction, whilst the repetition of the lesson by the 
schoolmaster enables him to improve himself in the 
methods of science-teaching." ^ 

Whthin the present year the work has been crowned by 
the opening of a Technical School for Seventh Standard 
boys, situated in the centre of the town, and fitted with 
an admirable laboratory (for forty boys), lecture-theatre, 
workshop (for forty, with three lathes), room for drawing, 
class-rooms for the ordinary subjects, and a capital 
dining-hall, &c. The buuding has been adapted, fitted 
(at a cost exceeding 2000/.), and presented rent-free to 
the Board by Mr. George Dixon. This school will con- 
stitute the last link of the chain of elementary education 
supported by the town, and who can doubt that in it will 
be laid the foundation of many a good work, both for the 
individual and the community. 








NOTES 


Mr. J. J. THomson has been elected to fill the post of 
Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics ın the University 
of Cambudge im succession to Lord Rayleigh. A numerously 
signed requisition to Sir Wm. Thomson to become a candidate 
was declined. 


CAMBRIDGE was en ffe on Monday.  Peteihouse, the 
oldest collegiate 1psttution in the University, was celebrating 
the six-hundiedth afiniveisaiy of its foundation, It was stated 
at the dinne: that one-thhd of the present Fellows were Fellows . 
of the Royal Society. 


IT is announced that the International Sanitary Conference, 
which Signor Mancini proposed some time ago, wil meet at 
Rome in February or March. Late: on another Confeience, | 
also suggested by Signor Mancini, will meet to consider the 
possibihty of some agreement for the mutual execution by the 
Signatory Powers of legal judgments. E . 

. 
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THE monthly weather review of the Signal Service, prepared, 


. 88 announced for the first time in the August number of Science, 


by Second Lieut. W. A. Glassford, has come to be a quarto of 
twenty-eight pages, with five charts, This is a good, growth 
from the four small pages and thiee charts of the first issue, 
eleven years ago. Then, the headings were storms, anti-cyclonic 


areas, temperature, precipitation, peculiar phenomena and facts, | 


rivers, and cautionaty signals: now, all these subjects are 
treated in much greater detail ; and among the many additional 
topics there may be mentioned atmospheric pressure and its 
range (illustiated by anew style of chart), Atlantic storms and 
ice, range of temperature, ` frosts (illustrated by a chart for 
August 9 and 25), winds, local storms, tornadoes and thunder- 
storms, sunsets, drought, two and a half pages onthe earthquake 
of August 10, meteors, and notes of State weather services for 
Alabama, Nebraska, Tennessee, Missouri, Louisiana, Ohio, and 
Georgia. The storm-tracks for the month are remarkably 
regular, and, with insignificant exceptions, all lie north of the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence: no tiopical cyclones were felt 
along the sea-coast. Nine tornadoes are reported, and many 
violent thunderstorms. Some of the 1esults of the special studies 
of the latter, undertaken by Mr. H. A, Hazen during the past 


season, take form in a brief summary, from which it appears j» 


that the mean distance and direction of the 900 thunderstorms 
reported in August, from the centie of the broad cyclonic storms 
in which they occuned, was 515 miles, a httle west of south. 
A full account of these studies will be of much value and 
interest. Most of the observations on meteors are of small 
value, and, at best, they have but an etymologicd connection 
with a weather-review. 


THE completion of the Lick Observatory is stated by Science 
now to depend upon the successful making of the disk of glass 
for the objective of the large telescope. The main dome cannot 
be made till the focal length of the large equatorial has been 
determined. 


A MEMBER of the Institute of France has brought forward a 
scheme for the foundation of a number of annuities, of the value 
of 804, 160/., and 249/., to aid scientific men in the prosecution 
of experimental work, offering to subscribe 2007. towards the 
realisation of the scheme out of his own pocket. If the Go- 
vernment, who will soon have to decide on the application of 
Giffard's legacy of over 200,000/., thought fit to patronise this 
Scheme, they have the means of giving it practical embodiment 
on an extensive scale, 


IN commemoration of the services to astronomy rendered by 
the French observers of the transit of Venus in 1874, the French 


, Government have placed in the National Library of Paris a 


large monumental vase, designed and manufactured at Sèvres, 
bearing the following inscription ;’ * La République Francaise à 
MM. Janssen, Bouquet de la Ciye, André, Fleuriel, Hérault, 
Mouchez: Passage de Venus su le Soleil en MDCCCLXXIV. 
Hommage du Gouveinement Français au Science." This 
vase, about 2 m. high by 1 m. broad,-at present standing at the 
entrance of the Reading Room of the Library, will remain there 
for public inspection for. some time, after which it will be re- 
moved to the Gallerie Mazarine, which contajns a collection of 
1are manuscripts and other treasures. š 


A NUMBER of scientific men in Paris having founded a club 
called ''La Science,” for the purpose of dining together at 
stated times, recently entertained Me Chevieul at a banquet. 
The toast of the occasion was proposed by M. Jamin, the new 
Perpetual: Secretary of the Academy of Sciences. M. Pasteur 
has been nominated Chairman of the next banquet. A similar 
club was instituted six years ago under the name of '* Banquet 


de la Presse scientifique." E 





< Ly 


IN his discourse on Sre-election to the Presidency of the Bic- 
logical Society of Paris, M. Paul Beit stated that he had intended 
endeavouring to summarise the- wor of the Society during the 
preceding five years that he had held the office. But he found the 
task so difficult on account of the mass of facts presented by the 
publications of the Society, and the brevity of the papers, that 
he decided to abandon the iféa. He promised, however, in 
future, at the commencement of the annual sessions, to sum up 
rapidly. the progress realiséd during the preceding one. The 
scientific world will doubtless look forward with interest to the 
annual statements of the advance of biofogical research thus 
promised. . 


THE Museum of the International Association at Brussels has 
just received a laige collection of birds of all kinds, sent from 
Karema by Lieut. Storms ; and also a collection made by Mr. 
Stanley during his last visit to the Upper Congo, consisting of 
utensils, furnituie, musical instruments, arms, &c. 


THE laying of the foundation-stone of the new Sorbonne 
buildings will take®place in a few days, the houses which covered 
the site intended for the new edifice having been all pulled 
down and the ground aiound the old Sorbonne to the extent of 
several acres having been levelled. The new buildings are to 
be pushed on rapidly, and the plans connected with the under- 
taking contemplate giving quite a new aspect, to this part of the 
Quartier Latin. The enlargement of the Sorbonne was projected 
by Napoleon III. some years before 1870, and he had so far 
made a beginning with the work as to pull down several houses, 
and with all due state lay the first stone towards the additional strac- 
tures in contemplation. The ‘‘ first of the first stones” so laid 
down has been removed, though there is a rumour current that 
after search this first stone has not been found, and people are 
at a loss to know what has become of it. At all events the 
laying of the second of the first stones of the new Sorbonne will 
shortly be celebrated with becoming ceremony. 


Tue International Society of Electricians has decided to hold 
an exhibition in January next, on the occasion of the first general 
meeting. The exhibihon, which will last several days, is to be 
held in the rooms of the Observatory of Paris, which have been 
lent for the purpose by the director. 


ACCORDING to the Oxford Mag&sine there have been several 
interesting additions lately to the coMection of casts in the Uni- 
versity Museum. By the side of the skull of a Dinotherium 
now stands the skull of a Mastodon. Casts of the complete 
skeleton of Halitherium, the curious Miocene Sirenian which 
possesses distinct fhough small hind limbs, and of the hind and 
fore feet of the gigantic Jguanodon Dernissat tensis, the original 
of which is one of the chief features of the Nathral History 
Museum at Brussels, have also been added. 


AN exhibition of the arts, industries, and natural productions 
ofthe Malay Archipelago was opened under the patronage of 
the Government of the Dutch Fast Indies at Batavia last month. 
The productions of Penang, Singapore, North Borneo, and 
Sarawak are largely represented. 


PROF. MELL, director of the Alabama Weather Service, 
announces that through the liberahty of the chief signal officer 
and of several railways ; daily weather signals predicting changes 
of weather and tempeiatuie, will in future be displayed at 
upwards of 100 t-leginph stations in the State qf Alabama. The 
predictions will be received by the director at an early hour 
every morning from the Signal Office at Washington, and then 
promptly distributed along the ralways On paying about six 
dollars, the cost of the signal flags, any town or telegraph station 
will receive free telegraphic warning of the daily weather changes. 
Only about five minutes are required to set the flags. A similar 


‘in Ohio dnd in a portion of Rennsylyania. ` 
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éxtension of weather signals has beer for some time in operation 
Tue last Consular Repo& from China, published as a Pailía 

mentary Blue-Book (China 6a Trade Reports), contains the 
appendixes to the annual report of the English Consul at 
Ichang. They deal with the animal," fossal, mineral, and 
vegetable products of the Ichang district. A considerable part 
of the flora appeais to be employed only for medicinal purposes. 

The extracts fiom Mr. Gardner's diay of his travels through the 
province are sometimes extremely interesting ; ; his account of a 
visit to the fossil quanies is especially so. Three kinds of 
fossils found in the distiict aré staples of trade, the pagoda stones 
OrtÁoceras), kosmos stones (Ammonites), and the ‘stone 
swallows.” The first ıs found in the slate, and is cut, and either 
framed as a picture, or made into ornamental furniture. The 
Ammonwues receive the name of ‘kosmos stones” from their 
1esemblance when polished to the Chinese symbol for kosmos. 
The so-called stone swallows are ground down, and, like much 
else in that region, used as medicine. These are fossil bivalves, 
and the name is given to them because thd? natives believe that 
they fly about undeiground: in the same way that the swallow 
flies in the air. The fossil cutters appear to be a separate guild, 
and mostly conveits to Christianity. The tools are merely "a 
saw and a chisel. They prod about the slate until they find an 
Orthoceras, which they think will be perfect ; they then cut out a 
slab, which they saw into two or thiee thin planks, so that the 
fossil looks like a white picture of a pagoda on a black ground. 

These various fossils aie close together in a 1egion at least thirty 
miles long, and Mr. Gardner thinks that there is hardly a cubic 
foot of the limey slate which does not contain a fossil or the 


fragment of one. 


THE most recent link in the long chain of telegraph lines 
which 15 spreading’ with such rapidity over China is the land 
line from Shanghai to Canton. A line from Pekin to Tientsin 
was opened a few months ago, and the capital of China was 
connected directly with London. Now the capital of Southern 
Chinas jomed with the metropolis in the north ; and as Canton 
was put in communication by telegiaph with the frontier of 
Tonquin at the outbreak of the piesent political troubles in the 
latter district, the telegraph now stretches 1n an unbroken hne 
fiom Pekin in the north tq the most southein boundary of the 
Chinese Empire, and a message either from , London or Pekin 
might reach the head-quarters of the Chinese forces on the 
Tonquin frontier in a few hours. Fou years ago the only tele- 
giaph line in China was one about six miles in length, stretching 


_ from Shanghai to the sea, and erected to inform the mercantile 


community of the arrival of vessels off thé mouth of the river. 
The next, important line constructed by the Chinese Government 
will probably be one uniting Pelan with the great northern lines 
across Siberia at Kiachta. This will have to cross the whole of 
Mongolia, and will give the capital of China a third alternative 
telemaph 1oute to Europe, a matter to which some political im- 
portance is believed to be atfached in China. As already pointed 
out in NATURE, this extaordmary development is due solely to 
political considerations. 


. A COMMISSION appointed by the French Government to 
consider the best method of developing the mineral wealth of 
Annam and Tonquin has just issued its report. It lays down a 
programme for a mining mission, which it has been decided to 
send out these, and suggests the appointment of two separate 
missions. The duty of the first of these would be to ascertain 
whether the metalhferous deposits stated by Annamite docu- 
ments to exist in two north-western provinces of Tonquin do 
actually exist there, and how far it would be possible to work 
them profitably. The second should investigate the copper 
deposits of the delta, and subsequently extend its labours into 
Annam. A diaft mining law for these regions has also been 


e 
proposed, Its special provisions are those relating to the mutual 
rights of the owners of the soil and those who have been granted 
concessions to work the mines; 
(which it is recommended should be as rare as possible) with 
private mine owners, The broad policy laid down by the Com- 
mission is very liberal, not only to the natives, whose rights or 
alleged rights are to be scrupulously respected, but also to other 
nations, whose subjects are, for mining purposes, to be placed 
on the same footing as Frenchmen. Work, it is said, can take 
place at once on the coal-measures known to exist on the coast 
of Tonquin, as well as in the adjacent islands, * 


THE several conespondents of Za Lumière ELcirigue, who 
have been sent to report on the progress of electricity in 
America, have returned to Paris, and are preparing their reports, 
Which will be published next year. - 


'THE site for the Centennial French Exhibition has been 
selected. It is to be held on the Champ de Mars, which belongs 
to the War Office, but will be given up to the city of Paris. 
A part of the Champ de Mars will be sold for building purposes, 
The Central Palace of the Exhibition will be made permanent 
and used for yearly exhibitions like those held m London at 
South Kensington. 


ProF. T. C, MENDENHALL, Science states, has been appointed 
Chief Electrician of the U.S. Signal Bureau, 


THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Silvery Gibbon (Hylobates leuciscus 9) from 
Java, presented by Mi. C. H. A. Hervey; a Bonnet Monkey 
(Macacus sinicus) from India, presented by Mis. J. N. L. 
Boljahn ; a Common Roe (Capreolus caprea), British, presented 
by Mr. C. Hambro ; a Common Rhea (Aes americana à ) from 
South Amenca, presented by Lady Brassey, F.Z.S. ; a Tawny 
Owl (Syxntmm aluco), European, presented by Mr. W P. 
Clark ; a Greater Sulphur-ciested Cockatoo (Cacatua galerita) 
from Australia, presented by Mr. R. O. S. Ogilby; a Greater 
Black-backed Gull (Larus marinus), British, presented by Mr, 
T. E. Gunn; a Herring Gull (Zornes argentatus), ‘a Common 
Gull (Zarus canus), three Greater Black-backed Gulls (Laras 
marinus), three Black-headed Gulls (Larus ridibundus), British, 
presented by Mr. W. H. Fielden, C.M.Z.S. ; a Vervet Monkey 
(Cercopithecus lalasdi) from South Africa, a Brush-tailed Kan- 
garoo ( Fetrogale penicillata 9 ) from New South Wales, a Hary- 
fronted Muntjac (Cervulws crinifrons $), two Michie’s Tufted 
Deer (Elaphodus michianus 6 9) from China, a Tawny Owl 
(Syrnium aluco), European, a Hobby {Falco subbutco’, British, 
deposited ; two Common Guillemots (Lomua tote), n Razor- 
bil (A/a torda), British, purchased. 





OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


OCCULTATIONS OF ALDEBARAN.—The next series of occulta- 
tions of Aldebaran visible at Greenwich commences on February 
22, 1885, and terminates on October 6, 1887. The dales and 
mean times of immersion and emersion aie as follow :— 


Immermon Emersion 
m, h m 
1885 February 22 $17 .. 5 50 
Mae 2I II 43 below the horizon 
Novem 22 9 48 IO 57 
1886 aye 16 7 48 8 49 
April 8 5 8 5 54 
November 12 18 27 19 16 
1887 January 6 12 17 13 15 
aich 2 547 .. 6 4 
October Y 15 20 16 2 


There are therefore eight occultations in this series in which 
both immersion and emersion are visible, and one in which anly 
the immersion occurs while the star is above the horizon at 
Gieenwich. In the last senes, which commenced September 


to administrative intervention * 


28, 1866, and ended on August 2, 1869, ten occultgtions were - 


wholly visible. 7 


a 
182 * 
* 

Occultations of Aldebaran are oniecoid as far back as the 
year A.D. 491 ; it is stated in the Chinese Annals that the star 
was occulted at Nankin on March 29. Apparently the fitst 
occultation observed in Europe was found by Bulhaldus in a 
Gieek manuscript, which thus describes it -—‘‘ Anno 225 Dio- 
cletiani, Phamenoth 15 in 16, vid: Lunam sequentem claram 
Hyadum post accensas lucernas, digiti unius ad summam semisse, 
Videbatur autem occultasse ipsam. Stella quippe apposita erat 
parti, per quam bisecatur limbus Lune illuminatas.” — Bullialdus 
makes the date A.D. 509, March 11, and an approximate calcula- 
tion shows that he is correct. New moon fell about 7h. G.M. T. 
on March 6. 


ENcEKE's CoMET.—This comet at its present return will be 
observable in these latitudes in the early eve hours before 





perihelion. The following ephemeris is for 6h. G.M.T. :— 
88s oe — pu Soe 
jan. i . 22 55 26 +3 578 O 1526 ... 0'1309 
2... 225618 . 4 05 
3..22 57 12 4 34 
4... 22 58 7 4 91 
5 . 2259 3 4 9 O'I500 .. O'II2O 
6 ..23 0 I .. 4133 n 
7..23 1 0 4 169 
8 23 2 O0 4 207 
9 23 3 2 4 247 0'1462 ... 0'0917 
I0 .23 4 5 4 289 
II 23 5 10 4 332 
12. 23 617 4 377 
I3 ..23 7 25 4 42'4 O'I4IO ... 0°0699 
I4 .. 23 8 35 4 4712 
I5 e 23 9 46 4 522 
16 ... 23 10 58 ~ 4 573 
Ij .. 23 12 12 5 26 01344. ..* 00463 
18 23 13 27 5 80 
I9 .. 23 14 44 5135 
20 .. 23 16 2 5 I9 I 
21.23 1720 .. 5248 0'1261 ... 0'0206 
22 ,.. 23 18 40. .. 5307 
23 .. 23 20 I 5366 n 
24 . 23 21 24 5 42'6 
25 ..23 2247 .. 5 487 O'1158 ... -9°9926 
26 .. 23 24 IY. .. 5 548 
27 ... 23 25 37 6 10 x 
2 2327 4 .. 6 72 
29 .2328 31 6 135 O'1033 . 9'9619 
30 .2330 O .. 6197 
31 .. 23 31 29 +6 250 


The intensity of light expressed ın the usual manner is 0'27 on 


~ January 1, and 0'51 on the last date of the ephemeris. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


AN interesting |.roject was laid before the Associated Swiss 
Societies of Geogiaphy at their meeting at Berne last month, by 
M. Mullhaupt. He suggested the formation of an international 
geographical bureau for the following purposes :—(1) To carry 
out the resolutions arrived at by the International Geographical 
Congresses. (2) To male exchanges every month, or oftener if 
need be, between the eighty odd geographical societies ; in place 
of each society sending its own publications in eighty different 
directions, it would only have to send them all at once to the 
bureau, which would do so. This, he claims, would save both 
time and money. (3) To publish, in the four or five principal 
languages, a summary of the contents of the publications of the 
various geographical societies; instead of each society being 
forced to do this for itself, a single examination would suffice to 
put them all ax courant with what has been done all over the 

lobe. There would in this way be the furth@r advantage of 
owing what was published by societies like the Geographical 
Society of Japan, the-publications of which are in a language 
not ipid) known in Europe. M. Mullnaupt thought that 
the idea was not a difficult one to be carried out; the expenses 
would be shared by the numerous societies interested. These 
contain approximately 38,000 active members, and doubtless the 
countries having an interest in the pr gress of the geographical 
sciences would take part in a cential organisation of the nature 
here suggested. H 

Tux last number (Band xi. No. 8) of the Verhandlungen der 
Gesellsch8ft fur Erdkunde zu. Berlin contains twoepapers on 
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West Africa : one accompanied by an excellent map, by Heir 
Flegel, of his recent journey along the Niger to Adamawa ; the 
other, by Herr Reichenow, on the Gameroons, and the German 
colony there. Dr. Lopez writes on the Argentine States, and 
the importance of the German element in the foreign population 
there. 


THE investigation of the subterranean course of the Re'a 
River has been actively pursued for some time past by the Coast 
Section of the German and Au-trian Alpine Society. The Reka 
is that mysterious river whidh, commg fom the Schneeberg in 
Carniola, loses itself in the caves of the Karst, and after a sub- 
teiranean course of more than thirty kilonfétres, breaks out of 
the ground near San Giovanni dı Duino, is then called the 
Timavo, and eventually flows uito, the Bay of Monfalcone. 
Already, on March 30 last, a pait of this subterranean course 
was investigated by a party starting fiom the village of St. Can- 
zian, wheie a celebrated cave 1s situated, into which the ReRa 
falls with thundeiing noise when the water ıs high- In Septem- 
ber a second exploration was made. The first subterranean cave 
is called the Rudolfsdome ; ıt was from here the explorers started 
in two boats. Fust, they passed a canal about sixty metres in 
length, very narrow, and bounded by iocky walls one hundred 
metres in height ; teen a large cave was reached, where the 
party landed and fastened the boats, as waterfalls and rapids jne- 
vented further progress in boats. The anderpiound journey was 
now continued on the rocky banks, the 11ver being crossed seve- 

times on ladders. Thus six waterfalls were passed, and a 
seventh, was reached. Altogether the explorers penetrated to a 
distance of between two and three hundred metres underground, 


BULLETIN No 5 of the U.S. Geological Survey is, Science 
remarls, a dictionary of altitudes in the United States, compiled 
by Heniy Gannett, chief geographer of the Survey. It is essen- 
tially an extension of the ** Lists of Elevations,” prepared by the 
same author for Hayden's Survey ; but, with the present broader 
organisation of the Geological Survey, the lists now appropriately 
include the whole country, while the earlier editions were con- 
cerned cheny with the region west of the Mississippi. A list of 
authorities fills eight pages, and mulroad abbreviations occupy 
eight more ; then the States and stations follow alphabetically, 
the number of altitudes given being about 18,000. It is stated 
thar the collection of oad profiles for Pennsylvania is excep- 
tionally complete and admirably adjusted, making the portion 
of the dictionary referring to that State by far the fullest and 
most satisfactory. By an unfortunate oversight, 1t 1s not stated 
whethe: the base level is high, mean, or low tide, 


AT the recent meeting of the Ethnological Section of the 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society a paper was read de- 
scribing Admanow’s journey through the Alta: Mountains in 
1881. The traveller was only able to take four companions, on 
account of the meagre fuads at his disposal ; nevertheless he 
was able to obtain excellent results, and to penetrate hitherto 
unknown regions. Although the southern slopes of the Altai 
Range have already been the object of investigation of various 
students, such as Pallas, Ledebur, Humboldt, and others, the 
eastern part of the région, the vast distuicts between the River 
Tom and the Government of Yenise1, have been almost a zes ra 
incognita. Adrianow’s expedition started from thé town of 
Kustnetsk, crossed the River Lebed, examined Lake Teletsk, 
touched Chulshman, Jan, and Agalan, crossed the Shapshal 
Pass, advanced to the River Kemchik, and sought for and 
found the sources of the Yensei. They travelled through the 
region through which the river flows to the town of Yeniseisk, 
where the expedition came to an end. Thioughout the journey 
Rus 1ans were found only around the sources of the Yenisei and 
on the River Usg. The population of the Altais is composed 
of sectaries who emigrated thither during the last century; ther 
existence was wholly unknown until 1568, when they were by 
chance discovered by a Russian officer who was surveying theie. 
Adranow met similar colonies at Tobut on Koko-nor. These 
were founded in 1800. The colonists me described as savage 
and pues Besides these the traveller visited, the so-called 
Black Tarters, on the rivers Koudoma and Luida—a tribe which 
has only once before been visited and described. They are 
regard as descendants of the great Finnish and Turanian 
tribes, but hardly anything in an anthiopological sense is known 
about them. The tiaveilers also brought back a considerable 
number of pictures of monuments and woiks in stone, which 
exist among the Sajans and in Mongolia. Those of monuments 
to the dead are very interesting; some of them are merely 
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comcal heaps of stones, while otheis are laid quite flat and are 
surrounded by * cicle of laiger stones; a third kind exhibit a 
primitive ait of stone-cuiting, the stones beari & distant 
resemblance to the human body. Fiequently amiss: the graves 
the bones of horses which fad been brought as sacrificial offer- 


ings, were found, as wese also certain Runic inecriptions, 


M. ADRIANOW, in his journey through the Altais, notices the 
existence in these regions of immigrant communities which have 
been fo1gotten and which have been re-discovered by chance. It 
1s also reported from St. Petersburg that a similar discovery has 
been made elsewhere in Siberia "fa the couse of a prolonged 
inspection of his province, the Governor of hkutsk (Governor- 
General of Eastern Siberia ?) came across a town called Ilim, 
with 500 inhabitants, 150 houses, and four ancient churches, with 
remaikable relics of Cossack times. Itisstiil under the republican 
rule of a vetche, or public assembly, convoked by a bell, as ım 
old Novgorod the Great, although thenew municipal institutions 
Were supposed to have been applied to that part of the Empire 
ten years ago Not one of the inhabitants can read or wiite. 


AN impoitant geographical work on Austro-Hun is now 
being produced in parts by Mr. Alfred Holder, the publisher, of 
Vienna. The author, Prof. Umlauft, gives in alphabetical order 
the names of the various States and peopleg of the Austro-Hun- 
garian empire, as well as those of the more important districts, 
mountains, 11veis, and towns, with their meanings He does 
not, howevei, confine himself simply to present names, but also 
gives the forms employed formerly and the various changés 
which the name has undeigone from the earliest times down to 
the present day. The work is thus historical and phildlogical. 
The total number of names treated will be between six and seven 
thousand. ‘The first part, which ha appeared, contains 1041 
names, fiom Aa to Donau. Geogiaphical names, it is said, not 
only have their histoiy, they aie themselves pieces of history. 
The distinction between the German and Slav names of places 
1s characteristic The great monly of the German village 
names are connected with those of persons, probably the 
founders or original owners, more rarely with that of the patron 
saint. Thus Simmering comes from Simoning, Hutteldorf fiom 
Utendorf, Hadeisdof fiom  Hadrichsdoif, Kalksburg from 
Chadatho. (ne. mountain of one Chadalhoh), Domsdorf 
from Dominiksdorf. The change wrought in course of time in 
some names has been very great, and renders their explanation 
difficult. The Slav names, on the other hand, are mostly taken 
fiom the position of the place or some peculiarity 1n the neigh- 
bourhood. They also manifest great stability of form, and it is 
only in ther Gewmanising that they have materially altered. 
Thus the Czech Brloh becomes in German Bierloch, Ratibor 
Rothwurst, and Radoina Rothweim. The Czech Lhota, which 
means simply a settlement which 1s fiee from taxation, assumes 
in German such vanious forms as Oehlhutten, Elhotten, Ellgoth, 
Wellhotten, Welhutten, eWellhutten,, Mehlbuttel, Malten, and 
others. Even 1eal German names have undergone the same 
eccentric change, and names which in their original form are 
quite clear in their meaning have by a slight change become in- 
compiehen-ible ; thus Donnersmark is really Donnerstagmarkt, 
or Thursday Market, It may be remembesed that some articles 
in the 7imes during the autumn, followed by a long correspond- 
ence, didemuch interesting and valuable work of this kind foi 
English place-names, though of course in a less iegular and 
systematic foim 


Mr. IM TiuRN's Roraima expedition left Kalacoon on 
October 16 with thiee boats and creus of seventeen Pomeioon 
and two Mazarooni Indians, and on the following day the 
ascended the first falls of the Essequibo. Simultaneously wih 
their departure from Kalacoon, an expedition for Roraima, under 
the charge of a commeicial botanist named Siedel, left Bartica 
for Roraima wd Mazaroon. The two pmties will probably 
meet on the mountain, 


M. AYMONIER, a Saigon official, has recently returned fiona 
journey of exploration ın Indo-China. He left Saigon at the 
end of September last year to explore Southern Laos, and made 
a collection Òf the ancient Cambodian inscriptions. Having 
explored the mtervening county, he reached Bangkok at the 
end of June last, and here he remained for some time to com- 
plete his studies on the Siamese kingdom. ‘The result of his 
travels will shortly be published in the ‘‘Excuisions et Recon- 
naissances," and he will afteiwaids proceed on another journey 
of exploration in Annam, 
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ROOTS) š 
I^ treating of the roots of plants this evening, I may request you 

to dismiss from yow minds any expectations oi apprehensions 
of marvellous descriptions of konal ot rare roots on the one 
hand, or of a list of the peculiarities of vaiious kinds of roots or 
so-called roots on the other, though :t 1s not improbable that some 
of the facts will be, 1n part atleast, new to some of you, as they 
certainly aie to many people. I do not propose even to put any 
new discoveiies before you. It has seemed much more to the 
purpose to show, as wall as time will permit, that a vast amount 
of interesting and important information can be derived from a 
pioper and systematic study of the roots of a common fplant— 
information, moieover, which is important alike to the scientific 
botanist and to the practical agiiculturist, two people who find 
they have more and more ın common each day they come to 
know one another better. As the diagrams must in part have 
told you already, I propose that we meet on ground familar, to 
& certain extent, to every one ; and the sequel will show, I hope, 
that we have in no way acted unwisely in taking each other into 
confidence on the subject of an ordinary root, such as is well 
known to all of us. So much 1s this the case, that om study 
may be confined for the most part to the root of the common 
broad bean and a few othe: plants of our gaidens, 

[The lecturer then shortly described the germination of the 
common bean, maize, and a few other plants, and illustrated by 
diagrams the mode in which the fust oi primaiy root of the 
bean seedling emerges below, as the young seedling shoot (or 
** plumule”) prepares to force its way upwards to the light and 
air, Next followed a short consideration of what this root may 
be said to be.] Anticipating matteis to a certan extent, it may 
be shortly described as an organ for fixing the rest of the plant 
to the substratum, or soil, from which it absorbs certain food- 
mateuals, By confining our attention to this typical and well- 


known forgn of root, we may avoid any complexities resulting , 


fiom the consideration of the more extiaordinary cases occuiring 
among the lower plants, or among curious aenal epiphytes, 
parasitic or otherwise, and other abnormal foims—forms which 
would demand seve1al lectures by themselves, 

The roots we have to consider, then, are organs for anchoring 
the rest of the plant firmly into the soil, and for absorbing cer- 
tain matter dissolved in water from that soil. Obviously, we 
may do well to see, fi st, how the root gets into the soil; and 
secondly, how it accomplishes its objects when thete. 

When the young root first peeps forth from between the coats 
of the seed, it 1s seen to havets tip directed downwards towards 
the centre of the earth. Now this is not an accident; for if 
the seed be turned over, so that the apex of the 100t is made to 
tun upwards, its tip soon bend. over, and agam becomes 
directed downwards. [Mr. Ward then proceeded to explain, as 
shortly as could be done without detailed expenmental evidence, 
that this persistent turning eaithwaids of the young root is due 
to a peculiar pioperty, almo t of the nature of a «ensitiveness 
or perception to the influence of giavitation, and is not due 
merely to the weight of the organ.] 

Next, evidence has been obtained to show that the tip of the 
root has a slightly rocking or swinging movement, which is moie 
or less of the nature of the movements so well known in the 
case of the stems of twining plants; the tip of the root, in fact, 
not only moves earthwards, at tends to describe a very steep 
ane as it does so. These successive very slight noddings to 

| sides of the tip as it proceeds in a line directed towards the 
cente of the eaith aie extremely slight, it must be borne in 
mund, but they may aid the point of the root to wriggle its way 
between the particles of eaith in a loose soil, or to run down any 
crevice or hole it meets with. 

Thirdly, in addition to its determined tendency to descend, 
though in a very slightly spiral cowse, the tip of such a root as 
we are describing has been found to be peculiarly sensitive to the 
contact of solid bodies. This extremely curious phenomenon 
could only be füMy described by references to experiments and 
matters which we Rave scant time for. It must suffice, there- 
fore, to state that there 1s evidence to show that the ext/eme fip 
of the root, on coming in contact with a hard resistant body, 1s 
caused to turn aside Seen that body, and if it comes simulta- 
neously into contact with two bodies, one of which is harder 
than the other, it is caused to bend away from the haider of the 


. 
1 Abstract of a lecture delivered before the Manchester Hort.cultura 
Society, in the old Tow: Hall, Manchester, on November 6, by H Marshall 
Ward, MA , Fellow of Christ's College, Cambndge, and Assistant Lecturer 
in Botany at the Owens College 
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two. This property is al! the more cuiious because, ata portion 

of the root a very short distance behind the tip, contact with a 
- solid body causes that pait of the root to curve over the touching 

body, much in the way that my finger is now curved over this 

wooden pointer. As already stated, time will not admit of our 

examining these very remaikable matters more closely—they 

form subjects for lectures 1n themselves. 

But we have not yet finished our survey of what these sensi- 
tive tips of the roots are capable of. Experiments show that 
they turn towards a wet surface or atmosphere—a fact of great 
importance, and one which no doubt lies at the base of the ex- 
planation of the choking up of drain-pipes, &c., by the roots of 
neighbouring trees. Further, the apex of the 1oot of such a 
plant as the we are considering avoids the light—avoids it 
as energetically as the leaves and green parts turn towards it. 
The two facts thus tersely put, viz. that the tip of the root tends 
towards a damp spot and avoids an iHaminated one, are of course 
also in agreement with the rest of the behaviour of our germi- 
nating bean, and hence the root descends into the damp, moist, 
gran soil. 

‘It is now time to see what sort of structure this wonderful 
root-tip esses, and to inquire whence comes the impulse 
which drives ıt forwards into the soil—for it will be seen that 
while the forces producing the various curvatures which have 
been referred to tend to guide the apex of the root downwards 
between the particles of soil, towards the darker, moister, deeper 
parts, they cannot be expected to drive it into the soil. 

In the first place, the tip is a fiim, conical, smooth body, 
covered with a slippery, loose 100t-cap, as seen in the di . 
Now, it cannot be too carefully borne in mind that the true tip 
of the root, beneath the covering cap, is resistant and somewhat 
elastic ; it consists of multitudes of minute tightly-packed cells, 
each densely filled with protoplasmic substance containing very 
little water, and of a consistency resembling in some degree that of 
a well-made, hard-set jelly. Perhaps, indeed, a better idea of it may 
be gained if the conical tip of the root 1s compared to a firm, re- 
sistant jelly, cut up by delicate partitions into multitudes of minute 
blocks, which, however, are not separated from one another at all. 
In any case, it is clear that such a cone, if steadily and slowly 
driven by a persistent force from behind, is admirably adapted for 
penetrating between the particles of soil, especially 1f we bear in 
mind the following facts : (1) the cone is protected by a slippery 
cap of loose cells, which prevents the abrasions of the particles 
of soil from injuring the cells beneath ; (2) the driving force is 
steady and continuous, and directed vertically, ie. along the 
axis of the cone ; (3) the tip oscillates slightly from side to side, 
and is thus probably (though not to any very great extent) in- 
sinuated between the earthy particles, no doubt being aided to 
a certain extent by other properties to which allusion has been 
made. It is of course obvious that the last thing we should 
expect of such a cone is that it could take up quantities of water 
from the soil: its structure is clearly in no way adapted for such 
& purpose, if only from the fact that there would be nowhere for 
the water to effect an entrance. 

And now comes the question, What is this steady, continuous 
driving force from behind? Well, it is due to the simultaneous 
elongation of the hundreds of thousands of little cells situated 
a short distance behind the more rigid cone we have just examined. 
No doubtit seems a hard fact to grasp—that the absorption of 
water, and the intercalation of minute particles of substance in the 
interior of the cells shown in this diagram should be capable of 
steadily driving the apex of the root into the soil; butit is a 
fact nevertheless. Perhaps youzwill apprehend the matter more 
clearly if I offer you a well-known illustration which, it 1s true, 
does not exactly cover all the facts, but which will, at any rate, 
aid you 1n. overcom some initial difficultes. You are well 
aware that a wedge of wood driven firmly into a crack in a rock 
and then moistened, swells, and that it may swell so powerfully 
as to fracture the rock ; very well, the elongation of the cells 
behind, which steadily drives the firm cone o the root forwards, 
is toa grent extent due to the absorption of waer, which causes 
each cell to grow longer. I say to a gieat extent, because, while 
the water is, on the one hand, absorbed in & slightly different 
way and enlarges the volume of each cell to a much greater 
extent, there are, on the other hand, forces at work which 
cause new particles of substance to be added to those originally 
nets the cells, and so fix the cells, as it were, in their 
coudition of ter elongation, stiengthening them at the same 
time. But is not all. Besides giowing longer, and thus 
driving the apex steadily forwards, the cells behind increasé in 
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diameter, and so push aside the particles of the ṣii with a force 
which would astonish you if I entered into figures ; this, how- 
ever, can only be adverted to here, since we must now pass to 
the explanation of one or two other points. - 

It is clem that, great as is the driving force supplied by so 
many elongating cells—and, of course, it is- upon the simulta- 
neous action of countless thousands of cells that the driving 

wer depends—it would soon cease to be of much use unless a 
holdfast were instied at some point behind. This brings me to 
the consideration of an extremely important matter, and one on 
which I hope to make you quite clear. At first, while the root 
is still very young (as in this diagram), the weight of the seed 
above, with that of any soil covering it, seems to suffice to afford 
the necessary points of application; and this will doubtless be 
supplemented immediately afterwards by the increase in diameter 
of the upper part of the root. 

When the root has attained some little length, however, a 
M a ing change takes place ın its behaviour to the surrounding 
soil. First, let me your attention to the following points, 
these diamams. When the young primary 
root has attained a length of about four to six or eight inches— 
depending on circumstances which we need not occupy time in 
examining—the older portion nearest the seed has ceased togiow 
in length, and, its surface is becoming clothed with a dense 
covering of very delic&te haiis, which will be refeired to in future 
as the ** root-hairs." Each root-hair is an extremely slender sac 
—a sort of long tubular bladder, in fact- which possesses in 
viwue of its pecuhar organisation an extraordinary aptitude 
for taking up water, Sad for attaching ıtself to the partıcles 
of soil with which it comes in contact. These facts are well 
illustrated by reference to these diagrams, to which I wish your 
attention for a few minutes. 

From the delicacy of these root-hairs, and fiom their springing 
at right angles from the surface of this part of the root, radiating 
m al directions between the particles of soil, to which they 
immediately proceed to glue themselves, it is obvious that they 
are saved from being torn away as thetip of the root 1s slowly 
driven forwards between the particles of soi; if they were to 
arise on the tip itself, or on the parts which are elongating be- 
hind it, they would infallibly be removed by the abrasion of the 
particles of soil. Instead of this, however, they become de- 
veloped on the parts behind in successive multitudes as those 
parts cease to elongate. 

At the same time, the thousands of points of attachment es- 
tablished by the ioot-hairs afford the holdfast which becomes 
more and more necessary as the apex of the root is driven further 
and further forwards, and as the weight of the aerial parts of 
the plant, with their increasing surfaces exposed to wind and 
weather, become larger. 

Meanwhile, leaving aside fo. the moment the consideration of 
how these millions of root-hairs takesup the water and food- 
matters from the soil, the young root hag been making prepara- 
tions for obtaining a still defer and wider holdfast on the soil, 
which will, at the same time, enable them to absorb water 
and food-materials at millions of new points further and further 
removed from the centre at which the primary root commenced 
its operations. To ugderstand this, I must call your attention 
to this diagram, showing how the branching of the root proper 
is brought about. In the interior of the growing root g number 
of cells begin to multiply at certain points, and to form the 
young beginnings of lateial 100ts or rootlets ; further back you 
see these young lateral roots upheaving the tissues of their parent 
root as minute knobs. By this time, however, these portions 
of the mother root have ceased to w in length, and thus the 
tender little tips of the lateral roots can protrude and be pushed 
unto the soil around without danger of being dragged off or injured, 
as they would mevitably be if this pait of their mother root were 
still actively elongating. Notice caiefully the exquisite adapta- 
tion to the circumstances, though biought about in a slightly 
different manner ; no time is lost in the preparation of the young 
root bianches within the tissues of the parent root, but the 
tender tips, as in the case of the root-hairs, only proceed to 
grow radially mto the surrounding soil when the growth of the 
mother root in a direction across their long axes haw ceased. 

Time will not allow of our examining these matters more in 
detail ; but I cannot avoid calling your attention to the fact that 
these lateral roots aie sensitive to gravitation in a manner dif- 
ferent from the primary root—they grow, not straight down 
towards the centre of the earth, but across the vertical, it may 
be more qi less inchned, in different cases. In other respects they 
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resemble the primary root generally, in their turn producing root- 
hairs and daughter roots, which radiate from them ın all direc- 
tions into new portions of the soil, as shown in this diagram. 

I need not do more than point out to you that it would be 
difficult to conceive of a seges of adaptations better calculated 
to insure that the various parts of the root-system come succes- 
sively 1n contact with the whole mass of soil traversed ; and when 
your eyes follow mine over this diagram, you will agree that 
matters have become so arranged, so to speak, between the 
roots and the soil, that every part of the latter is laid under 
contribution. Notice how this vertical cylinder of earth is first 
bored through by the primary ro@t, and then traversed ın all 
directions by the root-hnus, in a wave, as it were, passing from 
above downwards, «Next come the lateral roots, bunowing in 
all directions from the main shaft, and each in turn demandi 
toll from the cylinde: around «t by means of its wave of root- 
haiis. Then follow tunnelings along the lengths of each of 
these rootlets, and on all sides at right angles to them, until 
"wy nook and cranny has been investigated by these enterprising 
rootlets and their prying 100t-haiis. Guite ,apart from else, 
therefore, the root-system obtains a greater and greater holdíast 
on the soil by driving its tips in on al! sides. 

But I must now draw your attention to some matters which 
throw even more light on our subject. The ioot-hairs, as they 
develop successively from above downw: n the,primary root, 
or on the lateral rootlets, come into the closest contact with the 
particles of soil—contact so close and firm, in fact, that they 
cannot be torn away without injury. There are experiments to 
prove that their cellulose walls become actually moulded aná 
gummed on to the solid particles of quartz, slate, and other 10cks 
of which ordinary soils a16 composed, and this diagram’ shows 
how we canlift up a relatively large cylinde of soil adhering 
to the root-hairs of a young seedling. 

Now you are probably aware that the soit" of soil in which a 
healthy plant flourishes contains air-bubbles as well as water in 
the interstices between the cles, and into which the root- 
hairs become msinuated. Bearing this in mind, you will have 
no difficulty in understanding from the diagram how the root- 
hairs absorb the aerated water necessary for their well-being. I 
need simply make the additional remark that each little bag-like 
root-hair takes up the liquid water through its permeable walls 
into its interior, in some very much as a bladder full of & 
solution of sugar or salt would absorb water if placed in it. 

But this water taken up by the root-bairs and on]into 
the rootlets and so on up the stem (a process for which pro- 
visions are made which we cannot go into here), is not pure 
water; it contains, besides air, certain small proportions of the 
soluble matteis found in all soils. It is, in fact, much like 
ordinary drinkmg-water from a well or spring, which always con- 
tains some matters in solution. But the roots want certain other 
minerals, which will not dissolve in pure water to a sufficient 
extent under ordinary circemstances. Well, the root-hairs, in 
making use of the oxygen gvhich they, like all other living bodies, 
require, give off small quantities of adids which aid the solution 
of these more 1efractory matters. 

And now I have finished—not because the subject is exhausted, 
but because the time at our disposal is, I hope the object has 
been attained, and that you fully realise how evell worthy of study 
15 a common living rost. Not only is it instructive as a simple 
object of dissection, a subject upon which J have had no time to 
dwell, but the peculiar properties which stamp it as a living organ 
themselves afford material for much thought and investigation. 
When we go further, however, and see how the structure and the 
functions depend upon one another, some very curious reflections 
thrust themselves upon us; and if time had allowed us to look 
at these matters hom the othér platforms of view—to see how 
old errors have gradually been explained away on the part of ob- 
servers, and how what may be called improved adaptations have 
arisen in the evolution of the root as an organ—these reflections 
would have obtained in depth. But we have taken a glimpse at 
matters still more comprehensive: we have touched upon that 
important question of the relation of the root to its physical 
environment, and it 1s not difficult to see numerous points where 
the struggle must have been intense before the plastic substance 
of the root wasenabled to meet the requirements necessary before 
it could become a dweller ın the land. The evidence of progress 
and adaptation to its environment on the of the root is, in 
fact, so striking and conclusive, that we might take it as a text 
for a sermon on evolution were such necessary. I have been 
strongly tempted to occupy some more time with reference to the 
interesting phenomena shown by roots which cling to trees and 
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*walls, &c., or which rob other plants of food-materials ; a had 
time allowed, I would have liked to say a few words about 
some other adaptations, such as those by means of which roots 
become pulled up taut in the soil. However, these and other 
matters cannot be even mentioned, and, indeed, each one 
deserves a lecture to itself. 


FOCAL LINES 


WHEN a pencil of light proceeding from a luminous point 1s 

incident upon a prism, the rays after refraction do not 
as a rule diverge from a point, but from two short lines at 
right angles to each other at some distance apart depending on the 
angle of incidence of the pencil, These lines are known as the 
focal lines of the pencil. Ifthe edge of the prism be vertical 
and the axis of the pencil lie 1n a horizontal plane, the focal 
lines are respectively horizontal and vertical. The position of. 
the horizontal line is independent of the angle of incidence of 
the pencil, its distance from the prism being the same as that of 
the luminous point, or with the notation of Parkinson's ‘‘ Optics” 
(p. 88)— 

Uy = HL 


The distance from the prism of the vertical focal line is, on the 
other hand, dependent on the angle of incidence, its position 
being given by the formula— 

vod cos?’ cos*y 
1 cost cosy ^ 

The image of an object viewed through the prism will appear 
between the two focal lines, and will be formed by the circles of 
least confusion. The two focal lines will coincide in position, 
and they, and the circles of least confusion, will consequently be- 
come points if $ = ¢’, that is, if the prism be placed 1n the posi- 
tion of minimum deviation. 

All thes& phenomena of refraction by a prism, which are of 
great importance to the spectroscope, may be verified in a very 
Stiking manner by using as an object a piece of wire gauze, 
placed so that one set of wires is horizontal and the other 
vertical, and illuminated by a sodium flame placed behind it. 
If the light pass directly from the gauze to the prism, the focal 
lines are of course virtual, but they may be easily viewed and 
their positions identified by means of a telescope which will 
focus an object at a short distance. For one position of 
the eye-piece of the telescope the vertical wires are seen 
distinctly while no horizontal wires are seen ; whereas for 
another position the horizontal wires may be focused, but then 
the vertical ones are no longer visible unless the prism is in the 
position of minimum deviation, Between these two positions of 
the eye-piece is a third, for which a blurred image of the gauze 
is seen corresponding to the chcles of least confusion. The 
positions of the lines may be determined by ascertaining where 
an object must be placed, when the prism is removed, so as to 
be in focus 1n the telescope for the two positions ofthe eye-piece 
corresponding to the two focal lines respectively. 

'The experiment is, however, much more striking if the focal 
lines be made real by interposing between the gauze and the 
prism a convex lens of somewhat long focal len The vertical 
and horizontal images may then be viewed means of an 
ordinary watchmaker’s glass, or, better still, by a telescope 
eye-piece mounted behind a second gauze with its wires set at 
45° to the horizon. With this a ement the images cor- 
responding to the two focal lines can be seen very clearly, and 
their distances from the prism accurately measured. It is very 
interesting to place the prism first in the position of minimum 
deviation, and focus the magnifier upon the image of the gauze, 
showing both horizontal and vertical wies clearly defined, 
then on gadually turning the prism the vertical lines disappear 
completely, leaving a set of horizontal bars across the unitorm 
field, thus verifying the fiist formula cited above. 

If however, th&gye-piece be drawn back some way, a badly- 
defined image of Ue gauze can be obtained corresponding to the 
circles of lea-t co on, and, on withdrawing the eye-piece still 
further, the horizontdl lines disappear entirely, while the vertical 
lines come out sharply defined as a set of vertical bars across a 
uniform field. As the ‘experiment was mranged here, with a 

nism of about 9° and the horizontal focal line about two feet 
Fom the prism, the distance between the two images was fully 
six inches when the prism was turned through an angle of about 
15° from the position of minimum deviation. 

‘The properties of the focal lines formed by a pencil iuicident 
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obliquely upon a lens can be veiified in an exactly smilay 
fhanner. lt follows from the formule given in Parkinson's 
‘Optics " (p. ror) that, with the usual notation— ~- 


dí — 7. Vy 
The veiification of this formula by the method of observation 
described above has been found to be a very useful and satisfac- 
tory class experiment. W. N, SHAW 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


CAMBRIDGE.—The election of Mr. A. Maishall as Professor 
of Political Economy will be welcomed by all who knew the 
value of his work when formerly in 1esidence as Lecturer at St. 
John’s College. 

The Senate has sanctioned the recommendation that 7007. be 
expended on the purchase of microscopes for the biological 
classes, on which sum interest at 4 per cent. is to be paid, a 
small terminal charge being made to the students for the use of 
the microscopes. 

The Botanic Gaiden Syndicate have recommended the increase 
of the stipend of the Curator of the Botanic Garden from 150/. 
to 2007. The Syndicate have watched with interest the zeal and 
skill with which Mr. Lynch has applied himself to the conduct 
and development of the garden, The improvement during his 
cuiatoiship has been very considerable, in fact remarkable ; and 

` the 1eputation of the garden among botanists and hoiticulturists, 
both at home and abroad, has risen so much that it is now con- 
sidered to hold a place ın England second only to the Royal 
Gardens at Kew. Sir Joseph Hooker has said that the Garden, 
under Mr. Lynch's able management, 1s rapidly rising to emin- 
ence as one of the very best in Europe. The Syndicate express 
their strong approval of the assistance which Jr. Lynch's 
intelligent appreciation of the requirements of botanical teaching 
has enabled htm to render to the University. 


Dr. GILBERT, Professor of Rural Economy at the University 
of Oxford, and the associate of Sir J. B. Lawes in the Rotham- 
sted experimental work, has accepted the post of Honorary 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry at the Royal Amiculanal 
polere Cirencester, rendered vacant by the death of Dr, 
Voelcker. 


Mr. D'Arcy WENTWORTH THOMPSON, B.A., was on Mon- 
day elected Professor of Biology, University College, Dundee, 





SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
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Physical Society, December 13 —Prof. Guthiie, President, 
in the chair.— The following communications were 1ead :—On 
the effect of an electrical current on the rate of thmning of a 
liquid film, by Profs. A, W. Remold, F.R.S., and A. W. 
Rucker, F.R.S., read by Piof. Reinold. In 1877 the authors 
communicated to the Royal Seciety an account of some experi- 
ments upon the electiical resistance of liquid films. The results 
then obtained showed that theie was some disturbing influence 
present, and the authors now find this to be the action of the 
current upon the film itself. The films experimented on were, 
as in the original experiments, cylindrical and vertical, formed 
upon two coaxial platinum iings which are the electrodes by 
which an electric current can enter or leave the film. The mode 
of formation of these films and the precautions necessary to 
keep them from gaining or losing moisture by condensation or 
evaporation have been already described before the Royal 
Society (PAH. Trans., 1881, part 2). When such a film, just 
formed, is left to itself, ıt shows a set of colours of different 
orders a ed in horizontal bands ; as it thins under the action 
of gravity, these bands gradually broaden qf, and descend ; a 
black band soon appears at the top, whZh likewise extends 
downwards. Ifa current is now passed dgfivnwards through the 
film, the motion of the colour-bands is accelerated, showing that 
the effect of the current is to assist gravity ın thinning the film; 
the black band, however, becomes fh part or entirely white. 
This upon examination is found to be due to the following 
a action ; the film is not directly dependent upon the upper ring, 
but is attached to it by a comparatively thick mass DE liqui à 
The action of the current is to-transfer liquid in its own direc- 


_| a screen ; the motion of the 





tion, thus, hke gravity, thinning the film; the mass of liquid, 
however, on which the film hangs, by this same action is*forced 
down into the black portion, which consequently becomes 
white. If the current be passed upwards, the reverse effects 
occu: : the downward motion of the bands is retarded, or, with 
a strong current, reversed. The @&planation is precisely the 
same as before: the liquid 1s transferred along the film in the 
direction of the positive current ; it sometimes collects ın the 
form of pendent diops attached to the upper iing ; these increase 
in size, and stream down the sides of the film. Prof, Reinold 
then formed a plane film between two horizontal wies ; the film 
was illuminated by the lime-light, and its image projected upon 
n?s of colour in the direction of 
the curent produced by fifty Grove's cells was clearly shown.— 
In a discussion which followed upon the transference of matter 
with the current, Prof. Ayrton desciibed some experiments 
recently made by Prof. Perry and himself, which showed that 
certain metals were carried through meicury in the direction of 
the current. Mr. Boys NUR upon the apparent inertia of 
the film; the current seemed to require time to develop “ts 
action, no motion of the colour-rnngs being visible for some 
seconds after making the current.—Dr. Stone exhibited a 
tuning-fork interruptor commutator. This is an instrument for 
reversing an electric current through a circuit a given number of 
times per second. From the free end of a spring, kept vibrating 
in unison wifh an @lectrically maintained fork, by an electro- 
magnet ın the circuit of the fork acting upon an iron armatme 
attached to the spring, project two small aluminium plates, side 
by side, but insulated by, ebonite from the spring and from each 
other. These are connected by fine wires, which do not inter- 
fere with the vibration of the spring, to screws upon the base of 
the instrument, to which the poles of a battery are joined. The 
motion of each plate is arrested upwards and downwards by 
aluminium-stops, so that there are four such stops arranged at 
the coineis of a rectangle. They are connected mn pans 
diagonally, and each pair is in communication with one end of 
the external circuit. Thus, when the spring is up, the current 
flows to the aluminium plates, and is transmitted through the 
cheuit m one direction; when the spring is down, it flows by 
the lower stops in the opposite direction. The electromotive 
force is thus reversed 1n the circuit twice as many times as the 
fork vibrates per second.—Mr. Lewis Wright exhibited his new 
oxy-hydrogen lantern microscope. Details of this instrument 
wi shorty be published. , Geological, medical, and biological 
specimens weie exhibited upon the screen with great distinct- 
ness, the definition being singularly perfect under the highest 
powers. 


Anthropological Institute, December 9.— Prof. Flower, 
F.R.S , President, in the chair.—The election of Miss Muller 
was announced.—Sir John Lubbock read & paper on marriage 
customs and relationships among the Australian aborigines. 
Many tubes are divided into famaies or gentes, and no man 
may marry & woman of his own gos. or instance, among 
the Mount Gambier (South Austra ia) natives every man 18 a 
Kumite or a Kroki, every woman a Kumitegor or a Krokigor. 
No Kumite may marry a Kumitegor, nor a Kroki a Kiokigor. 
In many cases the divisions are more complex, but the general 
pee le is that noeman may marry a woman of the same gens as 

imself. These divisions often extend through many tribes and 
over hundieds of miles, But while these restrictigns aie im- 
posed on mairiage, on the other hand, in one sense, every man 
1s considered as a husband of every woman belonging to the gens 
with which he is permitted to marry ; so that, as Messrs. Fison 
and Howitt forcibly put it, he may have 1000 miles of wives. 
But though we may call this marriage, and it 1s a right which in 
old times was generally, and to 4 certain extent still is, recog- 
nised as perfectly 1 and respectable, it does not help us to 
the origin of matnage in our sense. ‘‘ Communal marriage "' 
js he had proposed to call it) was no doubt abonginal, and 
ounded on natural instincts. But how did the institution of 
“individual maniage" arise? — ''Individual marriage ” cannot 
be derived from ** communal marriage,” because, however much 
the gentes may be subdivided, the wives must 1emain in com- 
mon within the gens. Messrs. Fison and Howitt did not, he 
thought, sufficiently realise the fundamental dishaction between 
these two customs. "They spoke of both as ''marriage," and 
indeed we had no other word for them. Yet they were radi- 
cally distinct, and even opposite in their characteristics, Sir 
John Lubbock had suggested, in his work on the “Origin of 
Civilisation,” that, while in such a state of things no man could 
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appropriate a woman belonging to lus own tribe exclusively to 


himself, still that, if he captured one belonging to another tribe, ! 
he thereby acquired an individual and peculiar right to her, and ' 


she became his exclusively, no one else having any claim to, or 
pepe in, her He considered that this explained the pieva- 
ence of the form of captuie in marriage, first pointed out by the 
late Mr. McLennan in his exgellent woik on ‘‘ Primitive Mar- 
riage,” but which Mr. McLennan attributed to the prevalence 
of exogamy, or the custom of marrying outside the tithe; while, 
on the contrary, Sir John 
marriage was founded on capture, because this could alone give 
a man an exclusive right. This view has iecently been contested 
by Messis. Fison and Howitt, but Sir John replied in detal to 
their arguments, and supported hisesuggestion by suong evi- 


denc>, some even taken fiom theii own work.—The Director , 


(Mr. Rudler) read a pape: on the Jeraeil or initiation ceremonies 


Lubbock maintained that individual ; 


of the Kurnai tiibe, by A. W. Howitt, F.G.S , in which the | 
author gave a detailed account df a Jeraeil at which he himself | seles, and on the advantages obtamed from oroneme, by 


was present, and drew attention to the manner in which it 
diffeis from, or has resemblance to, the Kuringal of the Murung. 


e EDINBURGH 


Royal Society, Decembei 1.—-Thos. Stevenson, C.E., Piesi- 
dent, in the chair. —Mr. Stevenson made some remaiks in connec- 
tion with his election as President, —Sir W. Thoms»n communi- 
EMT on the distribution of eneigy between colliding groups 
of molecules, in which he drew attention to Bol ’s extension 
of a theorem given by Clerk Maxwell for th® first time twenty- 
four years ago. He pointed out that, while Maxwell made his 
simple theorem the basis of his kinetic theory of gases, Boltz- 
mann’s extension would, if true, be fatal to that theory. Prof. 
Thomson also stated that the proofs of Boltzmann's theorem aie 
not satisfactory. The theorem itself seems improbable,* and 
cannot be accepted unless rigidly demonstrated. He wished to 
draw the attention of mathematicians to the subject, so that the 
truth of the theorem might be tested. Prof. Cium Brown 1e- 
marked that, even ın the simplest cases to which the theorem 
might be applied, there seemed no accordance between its results 
and actual fact. Prof. Tait stated that the truth of the theorem 
had seemed to him to be so doubtful that he had called the attention 
of the Society to it two sessions ago, and had also refered to the 
matter in his recently-published book on ‘‘ Heat.”—Sir W. 
"Thomson then communicated a paper on the dynamics of reflection 
and refraction in the wave-theory of light. He gave a complete 
mathematical theory of reflection and refraction of hght supposed 
to consist of vibrations in homogeneous elastic media of diferent 
densities and 1igidities in the two substances though which the 
sight was considered to pass. The theory confirmed the views 
of Stokes, Lorenz, and Rayleigh, that the density of the lumini- 
ferous ether is different in different tran: t substances, 
while its effective rigidity 1s equal.—Sn W. Thomson then gave 
& paper on Kerr's discovery regarding the 1eflection of hght from 
a magnetic pole.  Kerrs discovery forms an extension of 
Faraday's observations on thesaction of magnetism on polarised 
light passing thiough ern ee substances. The plane of 
polarisation of light reflected fiom a pofarised magnetic pole is 
rotated through a definite angle in a direction opposite to the 
conventional direction of the Amperian currents. Some time 
passed before Kerr’s results were obtained by any other ob- 
server. Kundt finally succeeded in verifying hem, and added 
the new discovery of the rotation of the plane of polarisation of 
light passing through a tiansparent film of iron. In his pape 
Sn W. Thomson gave a dynamical explanation of these pheno- 
mena.—Piof. Tait exhibited a new form of apparatus for deter- 
mining the compressibility of water. Formerly he measured 
the compression produced by a given pressure. In his new 
method he measures the pressure required to produce a given 
compression. His arrangement allows him to make any number 
of measurements in rapid succession ‘at any one temperature. 
Then the tempeiature can be raised, and corresponding 
measurements made without once opening the compression- 
apparatus, Thus experiments which formerly would have taken 
weeks for their completion could now be accomplished in a 
single afternoon. Rude results only have been obtained as yet 
with the old very massive a eats nds. s These seem 
to show that the diminution of compressibility at higher pressures 
becomes less at, highe: temperatures, and may possibly even 
become an increase tor the first few hundred atmospheres pres- 
sure. But no very definite statements can be made till the new, 
light but strong, apparatus now being made is available for 
experiment. 


| 
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*Academy of Sciences, December 15.—M. Rolland, Phe. 
sident, in the chair. — On the foims of the suface of the lumi- 
nous wave in an isotropic environment situated in a uniform 
magnetic field : probable existence of a peculiar double refiaction 
in a diection normal to the Lnes of force, by M. A. Coinu.— 
On the algebraic 1elations between the hyper-elliptic functions 
of the s-oider, by M. Xiioschi.— On the dete:mimation of a 
special case of isomerism in the acetones, by M. C. Chancel.— 
n a method of inoculating the luge ruminants with the virus 
of tuberculosis, by M. G. Cohn. The experiments made on 
these animals afford a means of exactly measuring the period of 
incubation of the tuberculous elements, and determining the 
time required for the tubeicules to pass to the state of transparent 
granulation.—On the variations of the ozone present in the atmo- 
sphere duiing the late outbreak of cholera in Paris and Mar- 


M. Onimus. In both places there was a perceptible dimunu- 
tion of the atmospheiic ozone during the prevalence of the 
epidemic, while a marked difference was observed between 
the ozonometric c ndation of the air this year compared with the 
preceding. In Marseilles the mean for jr of this year, when 
the epidemic was at its height, was o 86; that foi the corre- 
sponding period in 1883 as high as 2:17. In Pans the mean for 

ovember was 0'44 and 1°82 respectively. The author infers, 
not that the absence of ozone is the cause of the disorder, but 
that 1t 15 a favourable condition for its development, while it is 
certain that the pretence and persistence of ozone helps ma- 
tevially to arrest its progiess. His experiments with Beck's 
preparation of ozoneine on men and animals were aitended with 
excellent results, and produced no ill effects, even when adminis- 
tered in large doses. Its action affects chiefly the cential 
nervous system, on which it produces a sedative effect, tending 
to show that this 1eg10n 1s the main seat of the malady.—On the 
theory of the figure of the planets, by M. O. Callandreau.—On 
a trigonometiic formula of interpolation applicable to any values 
of the indepéhdent variable quantity, by M. G., Fouret,—On 
the sections of mathematical functions, by M. Lagueire.—On 
the conditions necessary to determme the photometric value 
of intense foci of ght, whether electric or solar, by M. Ber- 
thelet.— On some piocesses of i decns, spectroscopics, by M. 
Eug. Demargay —On the mutual attraction of bodies in solu- 
tion and of solid bodies immersed, by M. J. Thoulet. The 
author shows that, when a salt is dissolved and a solid body 
immersed in the solution, an attraction is set up between the 
two substances altogether dependent of any chemical action, 
and that this attraction is in direct proportion to the suface of 
the solid body.—Note on the dissociation of the hydrate of 
chlorine, by M. H. Le Chatelier.—Contributions to the study 
of brucine, by M. Oechsner de Coninck. It is shown that, like 
cinchomne, biucine contains in its molecule a tetrahydruret 
of quinoleine. Thus is again confirmed Wischnegnadsky’s 
hypothesis that the pridie and quinolic bases exist in the state 
of hydrurets in the fixed alkaloids.— On the formation of the 
shell of the egg of Scy//itm canicula and Scylluum catulus, by 
M. E. Perravex.—On the biological development of the Chelifer 
group of Arachnida, by M. Ch. Robin. —On the structure of the 
digestive apparatus of CanAaris vesicatoria, Epicauta verticals, 
Lytta fabricii, L. atrata, end some other members of the Can- 
tharides group of insects, by M. Alph. Milne-Edwards.—On 
the anatomical structuie of the peduncles, compared with that 
of the ordinary axes and of the petioles in plants, by M. E. 
Labore —Account of two specimens of abnormal growth in 
the mushioom family, by M. Ed. Heckel —Generic character- 
teristics of Pleuraspidothenum, amammifer of the Lower Eocene 
formations from the neighbourhood of Rheims, by M. V. Le- 
moine.—On the fossils of the Carboniferous strata found im a 
well recently sunk at Lubiére in tbe Brassac Basm, by M. 
Giand'Eury.—Note on the periodical recurience of the crepuscu- 
lm glows, by M. J. J. Landerer. The recent reappearance of 
this phenomenon precisely at the same period as last year is re- 
regarded by the aul gr as an argument in favour rather of a 
cosmic than of a voManic oiigin.—M. Mascart was elected a 
member of the Sectionf Physics, to replace M. Jamin, recently 
appointed Perpetual Secretary. 


N BERLIN 


Physiological Society, November 14.—Dr. Konig spoke 
on colour-blindness. A ray of hgbt decomposed by calc- 
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spar ifito two polarised beams perpendicular to each other 
showed, alter through a quartz plate, when viewed 
through a Nicol prism, two halves of different colours in th 
field of vision of the ocular lens, the colours of these halves 
v with the position of the Nicol prism. In the case, 
however, of & so-called colour-blind o1 bichromatic eye there 
was a position of the Nicol prism in which the tw» different 
colours in the halves of the field of vision appeared alike. The 
position in which the colours appeared alike was not always the 
same, but varied with the thickness of the quartz plate, with 
the intensity of the hght examined, and with the individuality 
of the bichromatic eye. An instrument of this description was 
therefore an apparatus that might be depended on for the detec- 
tion of colour-bhndness. Normal eyes, in whatever position 
the Nicol prism might be held, saw different colours ; colour- 
blind eyes, when the Nicol pusm was held m a certain position, 
saw similar colours. The person whose eyes were to be tested 
was made to look through the apparatus towards one or other 
source of light, and if at last, after a gieater or less number of 
turns of the Nicol prism, he saw but one colour, then that 
person was proved to be colour-blind. The examination of a large 
number of persons—about fifty —who confounded red and green 
colours, usually distinguished as red- or green-bhnd, resulted in 
showing that, with an equal intensity of light, and with the 
ead apparatus, a part of the colour-blind, on the Nicol prism 
piaced in a certain position, saw simila: colours, while the 
pace obseived a corresponding similarity of colours with 
another position of the Nicol prism, this second position pro- 
ducing the same 1esult for all persons of that category. e 
colour blind being by this means separated into two sharply- 
defined groups, neither shading into each other nor into the 
group of normal eyes, it was a matter of much interest to in- 
vestigate whether these two groups of colour-blind eyes showed 
any other characteristic peculiarities. Among the methods 
adopted for determining the colour-blind, that of examining 
their spectrum, which was said to appear always shortened in 
different ways in the different cases of the red- and green-blind, 
was largely applied. It was seen, however, that there were so 
many Parie ars to be taken into account as affecting the extent of 
the spectium, even in the case of sound eyes, that that method was 
by no means available for the precise and distinctive measurements 
here required. Another method, that of determining the neutral 
point, seemed well adapted for exact physical utilisation. As 
was known, youre: theory of the perception of colours assumed 
that ın the retina there were three different nerve-elements per- 
ceptive of colou : one perceiving 1ed, another green, and the 
third violet. If the perceptive capacities of each of the nerve- 
elements were tiaced as ordinates on the spectrum as abscissee, 
three curves would appear, of which the first would have its 
maximum in red, the second in green, and the third im violet. 
If all three nerve-elements were acted on with equal force by a 
stimulus of light, then the sensation of white was produced ; 
but if they were affected in different degrees, then the sensation 
of partial colour was the result. In the case of the colour-blind 
there was, according to this theory, one curve wanting, the red, 
or green, or violet. The two remaining ones, in that case, 
must now cut each other in one point, and at the spot where 
this p hit the spectrum, the colour-blind person, his colour- 
percepi ve elements thereby being affected wit eua force, must 
see white: at that spot was the neutral point. e finding of 
this neutral point by means of a movable s slit through which a 
spectrum could be viewed was, however, attended with several 
inconveniences prejudicial to precision. Dr. Kong had there- 
foie constructed a special apparatus for ascertaining the neutral 
point. [This was described at length by the speaker in his 
communications to the Physical Society, NATURE, vol. xxix. pp. 
168, 496.] In nine persons, some of whom were red, and others 
green blind, the neutral points were determined, and the fol- 
owing observations made : (1) The neutral point was able to be 
measured with great precision in each case of colour-blindness, 
the average error being at the greatest, o'4 millionth of a mulli- 
metie, wave-length, and in the least o'i millionth of a milh- 
metre. (2) The neutial point-in the of all colour-blind 
persons, green- as well as 1ed-blind, was gftuated at one spot of 
the spectrum, 1n the green-blue, betweenfthe wave-lengths 492 
and 505 millionths of a millimetre. A division of the colour- 
blind into two groups, such as could» be so exactly carried out 
with the leucoscope, was, however, not possible through deter- 
minations of the neutral point, for on the leucoscope colour- 
* blind peisons of different descriptions had their neutral points 
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quite close to each other, while eyes leucoscopicall alike had their 
neutral pomts most remote from each other, (3) With increasing 
intensity of light the neutral point was displaced in all s of 
colour-blindness towards the more refrangible end of the spectrum. 
Among the results of the measurements referred td, that cited under 
(2) was of extreme interest for the theory of colour-blindness, 
One conclusion it yielded was that the idea of the nature of 
colour-blindness derived from Young's theory received no sup- 
port from the experimental examination of the consequences 
deduced from it. Dr. Konig had occasion quite recently to 
examine a so-called violet-blind person, and another who was 
totally colour-blind, but he had not yet had time to reduce 
the measurements he had carried out respecting these two 
cases, and would therefoieereserve further Lupo of them 
to another opportunity. The fact established ın (1), that with 
the appaatus constructed for ascertainigg the neutral point 
separate small sections of the Spem m&y be so sharply 
marked off and determined accord to their undulatory length, 
induced Dr. Konig to make use of this apparatus for investiga- 
tions respecting the Np perceiving capacities of normal eyes. 
In co- operation with Dr. Dietrici he had first examined the 
degree of sensitiveness to distinctions of colour in the different 
parts of the spectrum between 650 and 430 millionths of a milli- 
metre, undulatory length, and gave a summary of the results 
thereby obtained which he had sie already communicated to the 
Physical Society (NATURE, xxix. 496, xxx. 308). It deserved 
here, however, togbe brought prominently forward that the 
maximum of colour-sensibility of the two normal eyes coincided 
with that spot of the spectrum at which the neutral 

occurred in the colour-blind, and that this maximum of co. sae 
*sensibility shifted, in the same way as the neutral point, with 
increase of the intensity of light towards the blue end. The 
farther investigations contemplated by Dr. Konig relate to the 
colonr-sensibility beyond the wave-lengths 650 and 430 mil- 
lionths of a millimetre, and determinations in regard to colour- 
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THE “AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
MATHEMATICS” 

American Fournal of Mathematics, Pure and Applied. 
Published under the Auspices of the Johns Hopkins 
University. Vols. v., vi, vii, Part I, (Baltimore: 
Isaac Friedenwald, 1882-4.) 

THE general features of this Yournal have been clearly 

indicated in the notices of the previous volumes 

(see NATURE, vol. xxii. p. 73, vol. xxvii p. 193), and we 

need only remark under this head that these original 

characteristics have been maintained throughout the 
numbers now under our consideration. 

Prof. Sylvester was the editor-in-chief until his return 
to this country ; now the mantle has fallen upon his suc- 
cessor, Prof. Newcomb, under whose auspices vol. vii. is 
being published. Dr. Thomas Craig ¢has Been the 
assistant editor dunng the issue of all the numbers. 

The chief papers treat of the higher algebra. In this 
branch the contributions of Prof. Sylvester naturally loom 
large. They are * On Sub-Invanants, £.e. Semi-Invariants 
to Binary Quantics of an Unlimited Order,” “Tables of 
Generating Functions, reduced and representative for 
certain Fernary Systems of Binary Forms" (the “Tables ” 
were calculated by Messrs. Durfee and Ely), ^A Con- 
structive Theory of Partitions, arranged in Three Acts, 
an Interact, and an Exodion," a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the theory, wntten with the author's characteristic 
fervour, but perhaps the gem of the collection 1s the first 
instalment of the “Lectures on the Principles of Uni- 
versal Algebra.” 

We naturally turn next to the papers by Prof. Cayley. 
These are a “ Note on a Partition-Series,” “A Memoir on 
Seminvariants," following up a “remarkable” discovery 
by Capt. Macmahon, which leads to the conclusion that 
the theory of seminvariants is a part of that of symmetric 
functions, and three sets of tables, viz. non-unitary 
partition tables, seminvariahit tables, and tables of the 
symmetric functions of the*roots, to tlre degree 10 for the 
form— 
1-RÓx-FeEHr24....—(1:-—az)(r- Br) (1 — yx)... 

Following in the wake of these leviathans, Mr. Durfee 
contributes * Tables of the Symmetric Functions of the 
Twelfthic,” and “The Tabulation of Symmetric Func- 
tions”; Capt. Macmahon writes on “Seminvariants 
and Symmetric Functions,” “Symmetric Functions of the 
13%,” and “ On Perpetuants”; he 1s also the author of a 
short “ Note on the Development of an Algebraic Frac- 
tion,” the moving cause of which is a previous article by 
M. Faà de Bruno, entitled ‘‘Sur le développement des 
fonctions rationnelles,” which in its turn owed its origin to 
a note by Prof. Sylvester in the Johns Hopkins Circulars. 
Mr. J. Hammond, another worker in this field, has a 
paper ^ On the Solution of the Differential Equation of 
Sources,” in which he gives a disproof of Prof. Sylvester’s 
fundamental postulate, a discovery which he first com- 
municated to the London Mathematical Society. Mr. G. 
S. Ely applies the method of graphs to compound par- 
titions, and Mr. Morgan Jenkins gives a proof of a 
theorem in partitions, and furnishes a note on Prof. 
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Sylvester's constructive theory of partitions, mentioned “, 
above. . ! 

We pass from this group of subjects, which centres 
more especially round the name of Sylvester, and come- 
to papers on elliptic functions in one or other of the 
forms under which that branch is now ranged. M. Faà 
de Bruno has a long article on * Quelques applications de. 


la théorie des formes binaires aux fonctions elliptiques "; 


Dr. Craig contributes several papers, viz. * Some Elliptic 
Function Formule," *On a Theta-Function Formula," 
“On Quadruple Theta-Functions” (two papers), “On 
Theta-Functions with Complex Characteristics,” and 
“On Certain Groups of Relations satisfied by the Quad- 
ruple Theta-Functions.” Prof. W. W. Johnson presents 
a proof of the imaginary period in elliptic functions ; Mr. 
A. L Daniels communicates three notes on Weierstrass’s 
methods in the theory of these functions; and Prof. 
Cayley, in a memoir on the abelian and theta functions, 
reproduces, with additional developments, the course of 
lectures which he delivered at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 1n the early months of 1882 

e Ihe other papers on algebraical subjects may be 
grouped together. They are :—‘ On Division of Series,” 
by Rev. J. Hagen; “Tables for Facilitating the Deter- 
mination of Empirical Formule,” by A. W. Hale; “On 
the Development of an Algebraic Fraction,” by Dr. 
Franklin; some papers “On the Theory of Numbers,” 
by A. S. Hfthaway; “Sur une formule relative à la 
théorie des fonctions d'une variable," by M. Hermite ; 
“Calculus of Direction and Position,” by E. W. Hyde; 
“ Compound Determinants,” by C. A. Van Velzer (written 
before the author had seen Mr. R. F. Scott’s paper in 
vol. xiv. of the London Mathematical Society’s Proceed- 
ings), in which is discussed Picquet’s proof of a theorem 
of Sylvesters. Mr. McClintock writes on the resolutions 
of equations of the fifth degree, a subject which is also 
handled by Mr. G. P. Young, who in addition discusses 
the principles of the solution of equations of the higher 
degrees. Mr. G S. Ely furnishes some notes on the 
numbers of Bernouilli and Euler (adopting a name given 
by Sylvester) and gives a useful bibliography of Ber 
nouill)s numbers. Such lists as these are of great service 
to workers. . 

Dr. Story defines the absolute classification of loci to 
be that classification which is not altered by any real 
linear transformation, and which is identical with the 
ordinary classification in so far as the latter ıs inde- 
pendent of all consideration of the nature of the infimte 
elements of the loci ; a part of this classification has been 
made (as Dr. Story remarks) in essence by Prof. Sylvester 
in the PAZ. Mag. (February 1851). The title of the 
paper 1s “On the Absolute Classification of Quadratic 
Loci, and on their Intersections with each other and with 
Linear Loci.” The same author also contributes two 
articles on the nog-Euclidian geometry: one is a con- 
tinuation of a paper Wy him in vol. iv., and in 1t are given 
a number of formule Yelating to distances, angles, areas, 
and volumes; the othé&is entitled “ Non-Euclidian Pro- 
perties of Conics," and c&ntains an application of Prof 
Cayley's projective measurement, generalised by Klein, 
and still further extended by the author in the paper 
just cited, to the conic. i 

- Dr. Franklin discusses some points in the theory, of 
K 
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* cubic curves by a novel method, but not many few 


theorems are the result; and Mr. E. W. Davis gives an 
expression for the co-ordinates of a point on a binodal 
quartic curve as rational funchons of the elliptic functions 
of a variable parameter, 

The only purely geometrical aiticle is one by Mr B. 

. Alvord, entitled “The Intersection of Circles and the 
Intersection of Spheres.” The problems discussed are 
to draw a circle which shall make a given angle with 
three given circles; to draw a sphere which shall cut 
each of four given spheres at a given angle ; and then two 
Steinerian problems, viz. to draw a circle which shall cut 
four given circles at the same angle (angle unknown), and 
the analogous problem for five spheres. The number of 
solutions in each'case is given, and there are four plates 
containing thirteen figures. Prof. C. H. Smith supplies a 
graphic method of solving spherical triangles. 

There is a single astronomical article on certain pos- 
sible abbreviatiens in the computation of the long-period 
inequalities of the moon's motion due to the direct action 
of the planets, by Mr. G. W. Hill, who states that Hansen 
has characterised the calculation of the coefficients of 
these inequalities as extremely difficult, but he himseff 
thinks that, if the shortest methods are followed, there 1s 
no ground for such an assertion. 

Prof. Turazza gives a note (which the editor had mis- 
laid for three years), “ Dı un nuovo teorema relativo alla 
rotazione di un corpo ad un asse." e. 

The only physical paper is Prof. Rowland's, “On the 
Propagation of an Arbitrary Electro-magnetic Disturb- 
ance on Spherical Waves of Light and the Dynamical 
Theory of Diffraction." The classical paper by Stokes 
* On the Dynamical Theory of Diffraction" is discussed ; 
in addition the author treats of the general problem of 
spherical waves of light, which he has not seen considered 
anywhere else. 

We think the titles of the papers and a perusal of their 
contents quite bear out Mr. Glaisher's opinion, pro- 
nounced in his notice of the previous volumes (vol. xxvii 
ubi supra), viz. that “the volumes represent a consider- 
able amount of mathematical work, a fair proportion of 
which may have real influence on the advancement of 
the science." Some readers might like to have a more 
diversified bill of fare set before them, but no oné can 
say that what is offered is not generally first class. The 
form of the Yournal lends itself admirably to the ım- 
portant tables with which it has been enriched from its 
earliest days. We are glad to find this young work 
maintaining its early promise, and we wish for it even a 
higher success in the days to come. 





A SYSTEM OF PSYCHOLOGY 


A System of Psychology. By Daniel Greenleaf Thomp- 
son. 2 vols. (London: Longmans, 1884.) 

ocn es like other sciegfes, may be regarded 

as a pure science, or a set of generalisa- 
tions capable of application to Practice, or as material 
for a philosophical constructi Mr. Thompson has 
treated it, for the most part, in the spirit of a scientific 
inquirer. He does not stop to make applications to 
practical questions, and although he is not without meta- 
physical views of his.own, it is evident that he is inter- 
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ested in psychology more for its own sake thap for the 
sake of its bearing on his theory of thesuniverse. There 
is, therefore, no need to discuss here the questions in 


dispute between the empincal school to which Mr,” 


Thompson belongs and its various critics. As he has 
treated psychology so much in the scientific spirit, we 
may confine ourselves to indicating the kind of work he 
has done ın his own special line. 

Some have denied that. psychology is a science, on the 
ground that it does* not make progress; but it is 
only necessary to compare Lockejs “Essay” with any 
modern work in which the treatment is not altogether 
inadequate, in order to sed that progress has been made 
both in accuracy of description and in refinement of 
analysis of psychological facts. The admiration that 
must be felt for what Locke was able to do, only makes 
the comparison more conclusive so far as the establish- 
ment of the scientific character of psychology is con- 
cerned. In cniticismg any new book, then, we ought to 
ask whether he author has made any advance on his 
immediate predecessors. We ought, in fact, to apply to 
the .parhcular- author we are criticising the test of pro- 
gress to which psychology as a whole may be submitted. 
Mz. Thompson's book will emerge successfully from an 
examination such as that which is here suggested. In 
dealing with many special questions he goes beyond the 
later English psychologists just as they themselves have 
gone beyond Locke. 

A student might very well begin with the sixth part ot 
Mr. Thompson's book, entitled “The General Develop- 
ment of States of Consciousness," in order to get at the 
author's more important results, and then read the parts 
that come before it to understand more fully his general 
view of his subject, and the parts that come after it for new 
details. In this division of his work, the author brings 
out very clearly the difference between “ presentative " 
and "representative" states of consciousness, and shows 
the influence of this difference in the spheres of feeling 
and of will as' well as of cognition. Emotional states 
are classified according to their relation to the environ- 
ment, which may take the form of “pleasurable interest 
in external objects? or of “aversion to external objects." 
The chapter on ''volitional development” (the first of 
the second volume) deserves the specialattention of the 
psychological student. Mr. Thompson's introduction into 
the view he gives of the external world in its relation to 
mind (in Part IIL), of a sort of Cartesian conception of 
“matter” as including “space,” must be at least alluded 
to as likely to be found interesting both by physicists and 
metaphysicians. Although philosophy and science are 
now too much specialised for an idea of this kind to have 
any direct influence on research, yet all discussion 
between philosophers and men of science of the more 
general terminology of the sciences, and especially of 
physics, must have some effect 1n compelling clear defini- 
tion of terms on the part of physicists and atthe same time 
in keeping philosophic thought in contact with its basis of 
scientific law. 

Mr. Thompson might perhaps have given a better 
account of the introspective method in psychology if he 
had had fuller possession of the idea of mind as some- 
thing common to,all individuals ; if he had been able to 


show more clearly that it is not simply the individual 
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mind, but rather the general human mind, that the psy- 
chologist analyses, His omission to make ıt clear that 
psychology is really the science of human nature, and 
not a mere description of the mental states of an indivi- 
dual, or of as many individuals as possible, does not, how- 
ever, destroy the value of his results. When he describes 
the science of psychology as being a sort of resultant of 
the contributions of various people who “ chronicle their 
states,” this is only an imperfect description of the method 
of psychology and of what it implies. To state the case 
in this way 1s to lose“sight of the fact that society is an 
organism, and to consider it as an aggregate of isolated 
individuals ; but, without any elaborate analysis, we may 
show that the introspective method of Mr. Thompson 
and ôf the older psychologists really implies more than 
the examination. of any number of individual minds 
merely as such. 

There is probably quiteas much minute observation of 
mental states to be found in literature with no scientific 
pretensions,—in novels and autobiographies, for example, 
—as in books of psychology, Why has this kind of 
“introspection” first of all a hterary, and only second- 
arily a scientific, interest? Is it not because the states 
of mind described are regarded as states of a particular 
mind, because they are merely elements 1n the description 
of:some one personality, because they have no distinct 
reference to a law of mind in general? Of course some 
things in books of psychology have only a personal 
interest, and some things in books of pure literature may 
have a scientific interest; but there 1s no difficulty in 
distinguishing the two lands of “introspection” when we 
meet with them, or m recognising them as essentially 
different. 

The scientific character of the introspective method as 
being one that yields general conclusions 1s quite evident 
in Mr. Thompson's book, in spite of his omission defi- 
nitely to point out this character. It has already been 
said that his “System of Psychology” furnishes new 
evidence of the progressive character of psychological 
studies. We may conclude,by saying that, although in 
some respects an unequal book, it is decidedly an im- 
portant contribution of America to the treatment of 
psychology on the lines with which English readers are 
most familiar. 








. OUR BOOK SHELF 


The Student's Flora of the British Islands. By Si J. 
D. Hooker, K.C B., &c., &c. Third Edition. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1884.) 


THE lover and collector of ounwild plants may congratu- 
late himself on the number of botanists of the first rank 
who have devoted their energies to his service. Bentham, 
Hooker,and Babington haveall ofthem written hand-books 
of the British flora, all of them excellent in their way. 
In the one now before us we have the well-known lucidity 
of description characteristic of the author combined with 
the most recent extensions of our knowledge as regards 
British plants. Very great care and labour have been ex- 
pended in bringing the * Student's Flora” abreast of the 
most recent discovenes. The number of species of 
flowering-plants added to the Bntish flora since the pub- 
lication of the last edition 1n 1878 15 not inconsiderable, 
indeed is surprising, considering the lmited extent of 
the field and the number of workers on it. In addition 


there should be apparently no other way of supplying 
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to the mtroduction of these new species, the limits of 
species and sub-species have been carefully revised, and 
the “critical” genera submitted to the criticism of ex- 
perts ; the genus Pofamogeton having been, in particular, 
revised by Mr. Arthur Bennett. Nor has the physiologi- 
cal side of the subject been neglected For the first 
time, as far as I am aware, 1n any local flora of import- 
ance, the characters of the genera concerned in the pro-* 
cess of fertilisation are given, especially those illustrated 
by the writings of thelate Hermann Muller. "Under the 
diagnosis of each genus it is stated—as far as is known 
—whether the plants belonging to. it are wind-fertilised, 
insect-fertilised, or self-fertilised ; whether honey 1s 
secreted in the flower or not; and whether the stamens 
and stigma ripen together, or, if not, which is the earlier. 
The result 1s that the field-student has now a hand-book 
of the characters of the planés that he meets with in wood 
and field, by stream and bog, and on the mountain-side, 
more complete than any which has heretofore been ready 
to his hand. A W.B ^ 


Elementary Text-Book of Zoology. Geneial Part and 
Special Part, Protozoa to Insecta. By Dr. C. Claus. 
Translated and edited by Adam Sedgwick, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of n College, Cambridge, 

». with the assistance of F. G. Heathcote, B.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. (London: W. Swan 'Sonnen- 
schein and Co., 1884 ) 


PROF. CLAUS's “Elementary Text-Book of Zoology” has 
long been known as an excellent introduction to this 
branch of biology, and there was a certain charm in the 
way in whichythe introductory chapters, constituting the 
* General Part" of the work were written, that marked out 
the “ Lehrbuch der Zoologie" as something different from 
many of the text-books that had preceded it. Its well- 
merited success in parts of the Continent where German: 
13 spoken 1s a matter of congratulation, and Mr. Sedg- 
wick has tianslated ıt “ with a view of supplying the want 
which," he tells us, “has long been felt by teachers as 
well as students in this country, of a good elementa 
text-book of zoology.” It appears to us a pity that Wut 
this local demand for a good introduction to zoology, 
it 
than by translating the works of our illustrious neigh- 
bours. Itis certainly not the way that the schools of the 
great Continental centres are supplied, nor do we believe 
that itis from any want of original power to supply the 
need among our own zoologists. "This view of the subject 
apart, the English student of zoology will find this transla- 
tion of Claus's * Lehrbuch" a very excellent introduction 
It 1s true that he may now and then note that it was not 
written for him, that the illustrations of specific forms 
referred to are not always, even when they might have 
been, within his easy reach ; that some of the contribu- 
tions of his countrymen are referred to as if they had first 
appeared in a foreign tongue, and that many very im- 
portant ones are overlooked, but these will be scarcely 
difficulties in his way ; and if they are, on application to 
an intelligent teacher they will be soon got over. 

The original German has, with a few “unimportant 
exceptions, been closely followed throughout,” but has it 
not been too closely adhered to, when it has been left 
altogether untranslated, as it apparently has been in the 
case of many very familiar families of insects? In some 
of these, too, the ENglish equivalents are not perhaps of 
the best; thus Ac 1adæ (skm-bugs) In welcoming 
this attempt to inhodt¥e Prof. Claus’s most useful work 
to the English reader 


criticise the treatise in 
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while sometimes such English words as “ insect,” 
“spider,” “scorpion” will be in one form of , and 
sometimes in another. These are trifles, but still they 
are worth attending to, and they do not detract from the 
general ment of this translation, which we would freely 
place in the hand of any student. 


Bosnien, Land und Leute. By Adolf Strausz. 
(Vienna, 1882-4.) 


AFTER the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
Austria in 1878, the want of an authoritative and com- 
prehensive treatise on those hitherto neglected provinces 
of European Turkey soon became manifest. This want 
is fully supplied by the present work, on which the author 
has been engaged for the last four years, and for the 
composition of which he has qualified himself by re- 
p visits to the region he has undertaken to describe. 
e first volume, issued twd years ago, 15 mainly his- 
torical and ethnographic, and embodies a complete histo 
of the country, from the arnval of the Slavs in the fifi 
century, down to the Austrian occupation in 1878. 
Special sections are devoted to the various ethnical 
elements, Mohammedan and Christian Bosnians, Jews, 
Albanians, Zinzars, and Gypsies. These are all ade- 
quately treated, except the Zinzars (Macedo-Roumanians 
or Kutzo-Vlacks), the account of whom is confusing and 
even contradictory. The author seems unaware that 
their true relations to the surrounding populations, and 
especially to the Roumanians, now settled 1n Moldavia 
and Wallachia, north of the Danube, have been placed in 
a clear light by the recent investigations, especially of 
Roesler and P. Hunfalvy. The volume conchis with 
a series of social sketches, in which thf habits and 
customs, legends, traditions, religions, national aspirations 
of the people are ably dealt with. "The second volume, 
whose publication was delayed by various causes till the 
resent year, is perhaps the more important of the two. 
t contains a complete description of the provinces, their 
geographical features, climate, fauna, flora, natural and 
industrial resources, administration, present condition and 
future prospects. On all these points the author speaks 
with great authority, and bnngs together a vast amount 
of intormation at first hand. Although bitterly opposed 
to the Austrian occupation, he believes that the in- 
habitants will eventually acquiesce in a step which political 
~ considerations had in any case rendered inevitable. The 
area of the country is given at about 52,000 square kilo- 
metres, an estimate based on recent but still incomplete 
surveys. The population, given by the Salname of 1877 
at 2,047,000, was reduced by the census of 1879 to 
1,158,000, of whom 448,000 were Mohammedans, 496,000 
Orthodox Greeks, 209,000 Roman Catholics of the Latin 
rite, and 3400 Jews. The work unfortunately appears 
without either map or index, for which two meagre tables 
of contents are poor compensation. 


2 vols. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[ The Editor doesnot hold himself responsible for opinionsexpressed 
by his correspondents. Neither cam he n to returm, 
or to correspond with the writers of, resected manuscripts. 
No notice ts taken of anonymous communications. 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure om his space ts so great 
£ bag ir ts impossible otherwise to i e the appearance even 
of communications containing intereping and novel facts.] 


The Solar Corona andfAfter-Glow 





Heyde, resident at Kailang in Lahdul, a hill state in the North- 

West Himalaya (N. lat. 32° 34’ 107, E. long. 77° 4' 10"), 10,000 

feet above sea-level, gives an interesting notice of the solar 

corona and after-glow, and affords some reason for the inference 

that the conditions producing these appearances have been per- 

sistent, although they may not have been observed 1n the cloudier 
e 
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and more h atmosphere over the plains of Indis, Mr. 
Heyde’s letter is dated November 3 :— ° 

‘The corona round the sun has been visible since my last 
lette to you in July, whenever the sky was clear. It was not 
always equally distinct, but neves entirely absent. It is beauti- 
fully distinct to-day. The same has been the case with the 
after-glow, which no doubt results from [the same conditions as] 
the corona.” 

The following extract from the same letter 1s also of interest :— 

“I think I have mentioned already, in former letters to 
you, that since about twelve or fifteen years the latter half of 
August and the whole of September and October have become 
very unsettled as iegaids the weather, rain or snow occurring 
now often during these months, which, s a mle formerly, were 
a time of fine, clear weather. These untimely precipitations inter- 
fere very unpleasantly with thé haymaking and harvesting m the 
valley now nearly every year, of which many complaints aie 
heaid. . . . A similar experience is made in Ladak and other 
parts of the Western Himalayas. Officers who took part én the 
triangulation of Ladak during the four or five seasons between 
1860 and 1870 say they never could have done their work if at 
that time the-sky over Ladak had always been so cloudy, and 
the high ranges so frequently enveloped in clouds, as is now the 
case. 


In correboratign of this last remark I may mention that the 
hopes that had been entertained of obtaining a valuable series 
of actinometric observations at Leh, for which purpose two 
trained observers were deputed to that station rather more than 
a twelvemonth ago, have been so far grievously disappointed. 
Thg atmosphere of Leh was believed, on the reiterated assurance 
of forme: 1esidents, to be remarkable for its clearness and free- 
dom from cloud and haze. From the actinometric registers 
received during the past year, and the notes which accompany 
them, this appears to be very far from the case. . 

Henry F. BLANFORD 

Meteorological Office, India, 4, Middleton Row, Calcutta, 

November 21, 1884 





Flying-Fish do not Fly 


FLYING-FISH are incapable of flying for the simple reason 
that the muscles of their pectoral are not e enough to 
bear the weight of their body aloft in the air. e pectoral 
muscles of birds depressing their wings weigh, on an average, 
+ of the total weight of the body, the pertoni muscles of 
bats yg, the muscles of the pectoral fins of flying-fish only 4. 
The impulse to which flying-fish owe their long shooting passage 
through the air is delivered, while they are still i e water, 
by the powerful masses of muscle on both sides of their body, 
which are of much gieater breadth than in the case of the herring 
or any other fish of thei own sige. 

The “‘ flickering of the fins,” which Di. John Rae (NATURE, . 
December 4, p. 102),*hke many hers before him, takes for a 
rapid muscular movement of the pectoral fins, is only a vibration 
of their elastic membrane, and is to be 1eferred to the same laws 
as those which govern the flapping of a tight-set sail when a 
ship under a gtiff breeze ıs driving close to the wind. The 
flapping or vibration at orice springs up whenever the sail gets 
parallel to the wind. 

The more rapidly a flying-fish darts out of*the water, the 
greater is the momentum with which the air presses on its out- 
spread toral fins, Should, now, the atmospheric pressure 
induce these fins into a horizontal position parallel to the wind, 
their vibration is a necessary result. Let the outspread pectoral 
fins of a dead flying-fish be held horizontally before the open- 
ing of a pair of bellows, and the fins will be seen to vibrate as 
soon as the current of air passes under them. For full proofs of 
the accuracy of these propositions I beg to refer to my paper, 
t‘ The Movements of Flying-Fish thiough the Air" (Leipzig, 
1878). 

Zoological Institut, Kiel, Dec. 15, 1884 


Iridescent Clouds 


. 

IN addition to the particulars given in NATURE for December 
18, 1884 (p. 148) of the brilliantly-coloured clouds, the fol- 
lowing observations made here may be interesting. They 
were visible every day from the 6th to the 13th instant, except 
it be on the gth, and at all times of the day, but only strikingly 
noticeable near sunrise and sunset. The colours did not appear 
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on them When they were very far from the sun, they then being 
simply white. I did not see any dark ones, as described by J- 
E. Clark; indeed they always struck me as being very thin, 
merely like a nearly flat sheet. They tended to be arranged in 
bands lke **Noah's Arks," “and, while their texture was 
smoother than most ciirus clouds, they were more or less striated 
transversely. On some afternoons I noticed in many cases a 
feeble sake tke piolongation, or tail, on the cast side of the 
cloud ; this had no colouring. They had thus sometimes a 
striking resemblance to an aurora, differnng essentially, how- 
ever, in their real position being horizontal, while the auroral 
band and rays are almost vertical. eir direction also was 
uite different : on the [1th at 8°15 a.m., and 13th at 3°40 p.m. 
noticed that the strize pointed to east by south. In shape they 
approached parallelograms appayently ; ieally, to rectangles ; 
sometimes they were very perfect rectangles. One of the most 
striking clouds was, however, a perfect right-angled triangle in 
form. Their motion was very slow. Some time after sunset 
they Were so bright as to give a material amount of light, and 
to make the dust-circle around the sun look quite dim They 
were evidently at a great height, though they looked lower than 
me dust-wisps. They were incapable of producing an ordinary 
o. 
. Like Piof, C. Piazzi-Smyth, I can say that I have po 1ecol- 
lection of seeing any clouds of the kind before I saw nothin 
like them at the time of the grand sunsets last autumn, and 
think he is mistaken in supposing any of the phenomena then 
seen were of the same character. T. W. BACKHOUSE 
Sunderland, December 22, 1884 





REFERRING to the letters which have appeared in these 
columns on the subject of ''Iridescent Clouds” as seen at 
Edinburgh and York on the evening of December 11, a very 
similar phenomenon was seen at Derby at sunnse on that day, 
and was thus described in the Derby Express the same evening :— 
“ About half an hour before sunrise the eastern half of the sky 
was covered with a dense pallium of cirrus cloud. About 30° 
above the horizon was seen what appeared to be an elongated 
opening in the dark grey of the cloud. Through this spindle- 
shaped opening the sky was of an intense emetald colour, The 
strangest of the phenomenon, howevei, occurred shortly 
before eight o’clock, when the vivid green had given place to a 
mass of brightness comprising all the prismatic colours arranged 
in bands transversely, each of the primary colous shading 
gradually into its neighbour in the same manner as in a solar 
rainbow. ` The appearance was now not unlike a huge many- 
coloured eye set ina dark uniformity of cirro-stratus. As the 
sun arose the colouring faded, and when the solar orb was several 
degrees above the horizon the phenomenon remained as a patch 
of bnghtness upon a silver-grey vapour, and was somewhat 
similar in appearance to an impéifectly formed paihelion. Its 
position, however, with iegarde«o the true gun, showed at once 
that the phenomenon was not of the parhelion class ” CIP 





THE iridescent cloud effect mentioned by you: qpirespondents 
(see NATURE, p. 148) was well seen here on the 13th about 
4 p.m., and was very much as described by Mi. Clak. Three 
distinct bands of colour were seen just at the upper edge of a 
dark slate-coloured cloud towards south-west, and two faint ones 
on the clearer sky above. I wnite specially to remark on the 
nsture of the colour of these bands. "They were not matic 
colours as mentioned by Mr. Clark, but unmistakable :er- 
ference or residual colows, the lowest bright purplish pink, 
shading into green, the next the peculiar light brick red seen in 
Newton's rings, and a very recognisable colour, also shading into 
green, and the rest pink and geen, of similar colour to the 
lowest. There can be, I thiuk, no question that this was an 
interference-phenomenon, and I hope some of your correspond- 
ents may be able to give the rationale of it. 

Fairfield House, Darlington 


I SEE notes in NATURE, December 18, 1884 (p. 148), on 
iridescent clouds, I observed similar appearances on the York- 
shire Wolds, between Market Weighton and Brough, on 
December 6 and agam on December 13, 3-4 p.m. ; but instead 
of the clouds being totally coloured, only the edges of nfts in a 
thick cloud-mass were so tinged. The phenomenon was much 
finer on the latter date, the rift being much larger and the 
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colours more widely dispersed at one end, so that a 10se tinge 
occupied there the whole of the acute angle of the gap. 
Broseley, Shropshire W. W. WATTS 





The Rotation of Neptune 


SEVERAL circumstances delayed my observation of the planet 
Neptune this autumn until November 24. On that and the two. 
following nights the light of Neptune was compared with the 
light of the star B.A.C. 1072 ; and, assuming that the light of the 
star was steady, that of Neptune was found to undergo appa- 
rently regular vatiations, but much smaller than they were last 
year. 

The observations were combined in the following manner :—- 
The magnitude, , at any time, ¢, was assumed equal to 


m, Rsinn (t-t) 


wheie m, was the mean magnitude at the time 4, Æ one-half the 
variation between maximum and minimum, and 4 equal to 


T or 45°°45, according to the observations of Neptune last 
year, which gave 7:92 h. as therotation-period. Subtracting m’, 
the unknown magnitude of the comparison star, which is, how- 
ever, of about the seventh magnitude, we have 


m — m =m, — m + &sinn(t — to); 
and by assuming approximate values, by init: oducing corrections, 
and by solving the 11 d euin corresponding to the 11 observa- 
tions by the method of least squares, :t was found that 
m, ~ m = 086 
k = 0'19 
t = Nov. 24d. 1301h. G.M.T. 


The preceding epoch of maximum will be found by subtracting 
1'98h. ; and similarly the following epoch of minimum will be 
found by adding 1'98h, 

Now these observations were made without special care, and 
consequently the probable eiiois were larger than they should 
be in comparison with the small variation ; but on the night of 
November 29-every care was taken to obtain accuracy m the 
photometric measures, and the following results were ob- 
tained -— 

m, — m = 0'82 
k = 0°20 
t= Nov. 29d. 1172h. G.M.T. 

The following is the comparison of observation and computa- 

tion :— 


Kempshot M.T Dif m 
1884 Nov 29 Gn — m o-C 
$ m. bs omp. 
7 10 0'91 0:92 —O0'Ol 
8 26 I'03 1'02 +0°OI 
Io 5 R 0°88 0°88 0°00 
12 7 Nes o 64 o 63 +0°Or 


It should perhaps be added that Kempshot is 5'19h. west of, 
Greenwich. - 
By comparing the epoch on November 29 with the corre- 
sponding epoch on November 24, we find that 15 rotation- 
periods occupy 118°71h., so that each rotation-period is 7'914h.,° 
which may be considered identical with the penod found last 

year. + MAXWELL HALL 
Jamaica, December 1, 1884 





Peculiar Ice-Forms 


CIRCUMSTANCES have prevented my ieplying earlier to Dr. 
Rae's letter in NATURE of November 27 (p. 81). The situa- 
tion of the ice described in my letter of Novembei 6 (p. 5) 
precludes the possibility of its having been a remainder from last 
winter's snow, since it only some fifteen hundred feet above 
the valley of Chamounix, And exposed during the summer months 
to daily sunshine e mid-day sun only just failed to 
reach it on the 17th of OctoDy. - 

In the Neues Jahs buch fur Mineralogie for 1877 (referred to 
by Dr. Wetterhan of Freiburg in NATURE, vol. xxi. p. 396) is 
an article by Dr. G. A. Koch giving an elaborate description 
and discussion of a very similar ice-structure, formed under very 
similar circumstances, which he observed on October 18, 1875, 
near St. Anton in the Arlberg. He also quotes other cases 
observed on the Wormserjoch in the Tyrol, and by Prof. Doenit 
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x in Japan. In all these, as well as in the case of the hills near 
Fieiburg mentioned by Dr. Wetterhan, the soil appeais to be a 
porous detritus with a haid substiatum At St. Anton, as at 
Chamoanix, the hill-side sloped at an angle of about 50°, with a 
noi thein aspect, and 1n both cases and in {epee the phenomenon 
occurred in the autumn, a season often c ctensed, esp-cially 
at high elevations, by cold mghts and genial days. Dr. Koch 
calls it ''sdebar" and “gans agenthumich,” and it is 
plainly not of common occurrence. 

Dr. Koch's explanation of the phenomenon is vitually the 
same as had occurred to me, except that both he and Dr 
Wetteihan appear to consider that the water was derived by ab- 
sorption from a moist atmosphere. In none of the descriptions, 
however, is there any mention of what was one of the most 
striking features of the 1ce which I tued to describe, viz. its 
division mto distinct layeis, each layer being of unifoim depth ; 
and this, showing as it does that the crystallisation was inter- 
rupted, an not continuous, seems to make it moie probable that 
the water was supplied from below. The cylindrial perfora- 
tions were, no doubt, caused by the presence of pebbles or small 
Jumps of earth too dense to allow the lce-crystals to penetrate 
.them, and too heavy to be pushed up. The layer of dust on the 
-surface was much thinner ın my case than in B Koch's, which 
was no doubt due to accidental difference in the soil. 

A friend ın the country tells me that on a bnght wintei's day 
two or three years ago he picked up a piece of a dead beech- 
branch which was covered with filamentous ice, such as is de- 
scribed by the Duke of Argyll and others in NATURE (vol. xxi, 
p 274, 302). He brought it home, and, having examined it, 
eft it out in the sun, when the crystals of course soon vanished. 
Next moining, however, he was surprised to see that they had 
all reappeared as before. The water from the melting ice had 
again filled the poies of the wood, and again been extruded in 
the same crystalline form. Now, if the highest temperature to 
which they had been exposed dung the day hag been: 32° F., 
and a fiesh supply of water had been afforded from any source 
ito the wood, then neither would the ice have melted nor the 

- water fiozen ; until the temperature fell again at night, when a 
.fresh formation of crystals would have taken place, which. would 
have panes up those previously existing, and the result would 
have been a formation similar to that descitbed in my lette, It 
seems more piobable, theiefore, that the moistening took place 
fiom below, as I suggested. 


Hampstead, Decembei 20, 1884 B Woopp SMITH 





Lightning in the Tropics 


My expenence confirms the remarks of Dr. Von Danckel- 
man in NATURE (p. 127) 1especting the little damage done by 
lightning 1n tropical climates. 

In the plains of India at the commencement of the monsoon, 
storms occur in which the lightning 1uns like snakes all over the 
sky at the rate of three or four flashes in a second, and the 
thunder roars without a break foi, fiequently, one or iwo hours 
at a time. During twelve years’ residence 12 India I heard of 
-only two human beings and, I think, three buildings being 
stuck, although in parts of Lower Bengal the population 
amounts to more than 600’ to the square mile. I alwaysvattri- 
buted the scaicity of accidents to the great depth of the stratum 
of heated air next the ground keeping the clouds at such a height 
that most of the flashe, pass from cloud to cloud, and very few 
reach the eaith This idea is suppoited by the fact that in the 
Himalayas, at 6000 feet or moie above the sea, buildings and 
tiees are frequently struck. I have seen more than a dozen pine- 
trees which had been injured by lightning on the top of one 
mountain between 8000 and 9000 feet high. In the Buitish 
Islands thunderstorms are said to be more dangerous in winter 
than 1n summer, and such a fact, if tue, can be explained by the 
very thin stratum of air then intervening between the clouds and 
euih, J. J. MEYRICK 

London, Decembe: 19, 1884 





5 An Unnoticed Facygér in Evolution 


I AM surprised that the letter of Mr. Catchpool in NAIURE 


(vol. xxxi. p. 4) has remamed unnoticed by your coiiespondents. 
His hypothesis that mutual sterihty may be the cause, not the 
result, of specific divergence, 1s, I think, quite in accordance 
with many observed facts. The buffalo and the ox, the sheep 
and the goat; have lived foi ages side by side without, as far as I 
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am aware, a hybiid between either of them having heen pio-, 
duced. Moule or hinny hybrids between the ghorse and the ass 
are obtained easily, but the offspring is raiely fertile, so rare, ' 
that the British Consul at Granada told me, when I was there, 
that he had never known of a qase, although ın Spain mules 
exist in thousands Amongst bovine animals many species pro- 
duce hybuds which are apparently perfectly fertile; those 
between the Indian ox and the gayal, species of different genera, 
Bos and Bıbos, are common, and their fertility 1s shown by the 
existence of numeious intermediate hybrids. There is living at 
the Zoological Gardens at the present time, a hybiid between 
the Indian ox, the gaya? au the bison, and, by her side, a, 
hybrid between herself anda bison. The offspring of the cioss 
between many species of ducks are petfectly fertile, This I 
have repeatedly seen in the case of the hybrids between the 
tufted duck and the pochard *I think there is another wnao- 
ticed factor tn evolution. The scent of animals plays an im- 
poitant part in their sexual relationships, and ‘‘ sports” ın this 
respect are as likely to occur as in the organs of the body 4 thus 
the peculiar odours of the sheep and the goat may be mutually 
repulsive. J. JENNER WEIR 
Chnubuy, Beckenham, Kent, December 15, 1884 


. ò A Large Meteor 


A MAGNIFICENT meteor was observed heie last night. Its 
path lay from the west of o Hydr towards the west of n Mono- 
cerotis. Its head could not exactly be said to explode but broke 
up and extended suddenly considerably along its coutse, emitting 
a deep red and bluish white light, the latter of a most extra- 
ordinary brightness, for a moment quite sufficient to allow print 
to be discerned. It disappeared very near rrh. rgm. 6s. M.T. 
Dublin, and left a bluish white trace behind it, which could still 
with certainty be perceived seventeen minutes after the meteor 
had disappeared. Orro BoEDDICKER 
Birr Castle Observatory, December 23, 1884 








THE FORMATION OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM} 


THE aspect of the heavens, the appearance of the 

planets, do not give us the least idea of the solar 
system. In order to understand it well, we must in 
imagination quit our world altogether, and remove our- 
selves to a distance, so as to embrace in one glance 
the little system of which so ordinary a star as our sun 
occupies the centre. 

Around the sun there move eight primary planets at 
very unequal distances. Of these planets six have 
satellites ; that is to say, they in their turn are:centres of 
little systems reproducing the: solar system in miniature. 
Thus the Earth has a satelfite, the moon; Mars has two, 
Jupiter four, Satura eight, Uranus four, and Neptune, the 
most distant, has one. A striking thing in this system, 
that which makes it unique, is that the sun turns on its 
own axis from right to left, and all the planets with- 
out exception revolve around it in the same direction, 
almost in the same plane, that of the rotation of the sun, 
and describe orbits very nearly circular... 

Would not one say that a vast gyratory movement 
animates all these bodies, and that the secondary systems 
of the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, &c., are little whirlpools 
moving in the primary one? Such was the idea of 
Descartes. If the solar system does not actually consti- 
tute a whirlpool, it was originally formed by a movement 
of this nature in the nebula which gave it birth 

'The sky exhibits here and there a large number of 
gigantic masses of extremely rarefied matter, lke the 
musts of chaos, without shape, having undergone only 
that degree of condensation necessary to create a feeble 
light We require usually a powerful telescope to distin- 
guish them, and then we can see them by thousands 1n 
the heavens ; these are zuebula. . 

When you visit an observatory under the escort of an 
astronomer whom you know, tell him several days before- 
hand that what you wish 1s not to gaze at the moon, or 
the planets and their satellites, or the fixed stars, double 


* Translation of an article by AL Faye inaiecent number of L'Astronomie, 
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or treble white or coloured, but only to examine the 
nebule of variou degrees of condensation. Your wishes 
being thus indicated, the astronomer will point out to you 
the most characteristic eS he will calculate their 
exact positions, will prepare his most powerful telescope, 
and then you will be able to make an interesting journey 


into space. 

The nebula of Orion has not a clearly defined form, 
one region more brilliant than the rest can be distin- 
guished, where the condensation of the chaotic matter 1s 
rather far advanced. In all other parts the lightis feeble, 
and one can detect logg streamers of matter of which it 
is impossible to predict the action. 

The nebula of Andromeda 1$ one of the most remark- 
able objects in the heavens. It hasan almost geometrical 
form, and ın the centre it exhibits a most distinct con- 
densagion. d 

The nebula of Leo presents nebulous rings in course of 
formation. 

Finally, the curious double nebulz of Virgo, Aquarius, 
&c., are evidently very near their ultimate transformation 
into stars. 

It would be easy to multiply the internfediate" stages, 
and to show, for example, some nebulous stars presenting 
the penultimate phase of this series of transformations, 
which commences with a feebly luminous mist without 
shape, and finally arrives at one or many suns variously 
connected. Needless to say, we are not present at these 
transformations, but we are like the botanist who in the 
forest studies the trees in tlieir different degrees of deve- 
lopment. Thus the creation of the universe 1s carried 
on, so to speak, under our eyes. In the beginning nebula 
separated out from a universal chaos; in the end, imn- 
candescent stars, or other globes so small that we cannot 
see them, because their formation has produced so little 
heat that their light is already extinct. 

Let us imagine that, owing to some cause of which 
we shall presently speak, the spirals of a whirling nebula 
are transformed into nebulous concentric rings, governed 
by a common movement of rotation. In reality there 
exist 1n the heavens objects of this description: for 
example, the annular nebula in Lyra. 

If such as these are rare, it is because they usually do 
not possess great stability. It is only a transitional form. 
In reality, m virtue of the differences of linear speed 
which predominate there, and because of the mutual 
attraction of their parts, the least cause will lead to 
eddyings, which, being obliged to follow somewhat the 
same road with rather different speetl, reunite and are 
lostin a single nebulous mass, where, little by httle, all 
the material of the rings will be absorbed. This nebu- 
lous mass, excited by a 10tation in the same direction as 
that of the ring, will in its turn give birth*to a planet 
surrounded by satellites revolving in the same direction 
and m the same plane. 

We have a series of nebulous nngs, some of which show 
the eddying condensation which ends in a mass of planets. 
At the same time the enormous quantity of material which 
in the midst of the original nebulze was not used up in the 
rings, has little by little reunited in the muddle, very 
slowly at first, but afterwards very quickly, giving mse to 
a central globe, a Sun, turning on its own axis in the 
same direction and in the same plane as the planets. 

We thus see how a slow whirling movement, more or 
less indistinct, would be able to be governed so far as to 
give mse to these circular rings, all of them cancentric 
and situated in the same plane. 

It is necessary and sufficient for this theory that the 
solar nebula has been, in the first instance, sphencal and 
homogeneous, In such a mass of matter the internal 
gravity resulting from the attraction of all the molecules 
varies in a direct ratio with the distance from the centre. 
The particles or the small bodies which move in such a 
medium, where the rarity 1s inconceivable, necessarily 
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describe ellipses or circles round the centre zz the sume 
time, whatever may be their distance from that centre. 
Thenceforth the existence of rings rotating in one piece, 
with the same movement, is quite compateble with this 
condition of gravity, and 1f a whirling motion has pre- 
existed, some of these spirals, which are not so very 
different from circles, will have little by little become 
transformed into the rings previously described, owing to * 
the small amount of resistance at the centre. 

Let us take a step further. In virtue of the force of 
attraction these rings tend generally to break up and to form 
a nebulous spherical mass, which in the end contains all the 
material of the ring. Now these secondary nebulae must 
necessarily be endowed with the same direction of rotation 
as that ofthe rings. Phenomena exactly like those of the 
primary nebula will then take place , that is to say, they 
will resolve themselves into concentric rings, then into 2 
centralglobe. In their turn, the rings will be condensed 
into other very small balls—satellites revolving round each 
planet, always in the same direction, whilst the planet 
will turn on its own axis exactly in the direction and in 
the plane of these secondary rings. 

It is thus that these things have come about. By a 
lucky chance some rings of the little secondary system of 
Saturn have escaped destruction, and have not been 
fórmed into satellites. I attribute their existence to the 
extreme thinness of these rings and to their rapid 
rotation. 

We should now have finished the explanation of the solar 
system if this system did not offer a striking peculianty, 
apparently in complete contradiction with what has pre- 
ceded. Of theeeight large planets revolving round the sun 
six have satellites, and thus form secondary worlds, exact 
representations of the solar world which includes them. 
After what I have said, all the rotations and revolutions 
ought to be in the same direction, and, what 1s more, 1n 
the “direct” direction. Now in the secondary worlds of the 
two planets furthest off—those of Uranus and Neptune— 
the rotations and revolutions of the satellites are in the 
opposite direction, that 1s to say, retrograde. 

Must we believe that the theory that I have put before- 
you ıs false? Itis not false, but it 1s incomplete. And. 
here we come to one of the most interesting points in the- 
history of science. Newton and Laplace believed that 
all the rotations, all the revolutions must be in the same 
direction. Laplace went further, and applied to this 
question the theory of probabilities. In working on the 
planets and satellites as known in his day, his analysis 
showed that, if a new planet or satellite was discovered, 
the chances were tens of thousands to one that the revo- 
lution of this or that satellite, or the rotation of this or 
that planet, would be direct, hike all the others, and he 
added that this probability is much greater than that of 
historical events which we accept with the utmost con- 
fidence. The study of the satellites of Uranus, and the 
discovery of the system of Neptune, however, has at.once 
destroyed this probability, and the celebrated cosmogony 
of Laplace. This in fact by an ingenious process derives 
all the planets from the sun, but it can only give to the 
planets and satellites relations and revolutions in the 
same direction from one end of the solar system to the 
other, whilst in fact they are direct in the first half and. 
retrograde in the second. 

Let us actually complete our theory. In the pmmi-- 
tive nebula, homogdgeous and spherical where the 
presence of rings revotving round the centre ought not 
to alter anything 1n theNaw of internal gravity, we have 
seen that this giavity rang in a direct ratio with distance 
from the centre. But, Jatér, the sun was formed by the 
reunion of all the matter not wanted for these rings; this 
has produced an empty space around it. Therefore the 
law of gravitation in tbe interior of the system thus 
modified ‘became quite different. Under the action-of the 
preponderating mass of the sun (that of the rings was nat 
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the 7ooth part of it) the internal gravity has varied, not in 
the direct ratio of the distance, but in the inverse ratio of 
the square of the distance from the centre, and that is 
the state of things to-day. ; 

: In this last case the method of rotation of a ring of 

diffused matter entirely changes. Let us hasten to say 

that this alteration does not hinder the ring from existing. 
* Saturn is the proof of it. 

But whilst, according to the law of gravity first in 
operation, the, linear velocity of revolution in these rings 
increased with the distance; according to the second, 
this velocity on the contrary decreased in the ratio of the 
square root of this distance. 

In the first case, when the nng will have degenerated 
into a secondary system, that is to say, into a nebula with 
exterior rings, and finally into a planet with its satellites, 
the rotation of the planet and the revolution of the satel- 
lites will be in the same direction as the movement of the 
original ring, that 1s to say, the motion will be “ direct.” 
In the second case the secondary system thus formed will 
be retrograde.! 

What are we to conclude from this? It is evident that 
the planets from Mercury to Saturn, included in the 
central region, were formed according to the first law, 
whenthe sun did not yet exist or had not acquired a 
preponderating mass; and that the planets included im 

-the exterior region, which was by far the larger, were 
formed when the sun had already come into existence. 
_ Ifthen it should be discovered that Venus had a satellit 
its motion would be direct. If a planet were discovere 
outside Neptune, its rotation and that of its satellites 
would be retrograde. Here we have at lagt arrived at a 
conclusion of the greatest interest: the earth is much 
older than the sun. If it were otherwise—if, as Laplace 
would have said, its formation had been long after that 
of the sun—all would have been changed in the aspect of 
the skies: the stars would rise in the west and set in the 
east; the moon would have a retrograde motion, like the 
satellites of Uranus and Neptune. Let us add that at 
that time it was further from the centre than ıt is now; 
for when the matter which was outside the terrestrial 
orbit had passed over it to be reunited in the interior to 
orm the sun, as the attraction of the latter gradually 
preponderated, the revolution of all the planets within 
the orbit of Uranus was accelerated. These planets 
approached the sun at the same time that their satellites 
receded from them. 

Finally, the actual state was attained, with the stability 
which characterises 1t, when the mass of the sun, having 
become enormous, could attract nothing more from the 
original nebulous matter, and had at last created around 
itself an empty space. 

The universe has grown out of chaos, that is to say, 
out of a mass of matter excessively rare, without shape, 
occupying a vast space and moving in various directions, 
in virtue of which this chaotic matter was divided into 
separate masses. Itis by the progressive condensation 
of these masses of chaotic matter towards certain centres 

* Laplace believed that in the nebulous rings derived from the sun 
{according to hus hypothesis)-—nngs which will have belonged to the second 
case as they w be exterior to the sun—the function of different con- 
centric la; would have had the same effect as what occurs in the atmo- 
sphere of a planet, which ends in mo altogether with the central globe 
In this way the ring will have taken on the movement of the first form, that 
1g to say a rotation ; its outer marginal layers will have had a greater linear 
speed t that of the layers nearer the cen , and its condensation will 
have given place to satellites with direct mo It 18 easy to show that 
this manner of looking is not altogether Gn proof of this we can point to 
the rings of Saturn) The layers of an Eere pression one another ; 
further, the layors only resist byftheir inertia to the communica- 
tion of the ro movement which t: to establish itself between the 
central globe and extreme layers offits atmosphere. But, in a nebulous 
ring, the concentric layers do not press one on the other as in an atmosphere, 
for each one moves 1n virtue of its own speed at its distance from the sun. 
Further, the retardation of the layers situated near the extieme edge as 
com with the internal layers 1s not due to their inertia, but to the laws 
of their motion. If then the solu system has been created in accordance 
with the hypothesis of our great geometrician, all the planets would have 
revolved round the sun in he direct direction, but ther rotations and their 


Patellites would be retrograde. 
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of attraction that the innumerable stars have been 
formed. Their incandescence comes fmom the heat de- 
veloped during the act of their formation. The amount 
of their heat is limited; they will end by being ex- 
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ongst ali the systems, which are infinitely varied, 
which have grown out of the condensation of this primary 
chaos, the solar system may be regarded as a very special 
case. The primary nebula which gave birth to it was 
spherical ki homogeneous. In separating itself from other 
portions it had carriéd with it traces of a slow whirling 
movement. These motions were soon regulated, thanks 
to that particular law of internal*gravitation resulting 
from its shape and its homogeneousness. Nebulous 
rings were thus formed in the same plane long before the 
appearance of a central condensation. They gave birth 
to nebulous masses also moving in this plane, in the same 
direction and in circular orbits, around their cofamon 
centre. 

The secondary systems formed in the same way into 
these partial nebulae can be definitely separated into two 
categories; those which preceded the formation of the 
sun, revelvingeon their own axes in “direct " directions ; 
whilst the secondary systems, the furthest off, formed after 
the sun, revolve in a retrograde direction. These strange 
phenomena which are presented by our solar system, 
are doubtless, by a rare exception in the universe, only the 
natural consequences of the initial conditions and of the 
laws of mechanics. 


BERZELIUS AND WOHLER 


"| BE * Jugenderinnerungen eines Chemikers," which 

the late Prof. Wohler contributed to the Fournal of 
the Geiman Chemical Society in 1875, contains a delight- 
ful sketch of the personal relations in which the great 
German chemist stood. to his illustrious master ; and Dr. 
Hofmann’s account of Wohler’s life and works, published 
in the same journal for 1882, serves to fill in the details 
ofthe picture. The story of Wóhler's visit to Stockholm, 
of his intercourse with Berzelius, and of the influence 
which it exerted on the,development of his scientific life, 
are now well known to chemists. 

All the papers left by Berzelius are in the possession ot 
the Swedish Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, and 
among them are the letters which he received from 
Wohler. Some time beforg his death Wohler presented 
his Jetters from Berzelius to the Academy with the injunc- 
tion that they wer® not to bè published before the close 
of the present century. Some extracts from the letters of 
Wohler, on the publication of which no restriction was 
made, have recently been given to the world by Dr. Edv. 
Hjelt of Hdisingfors,' from which we may gather some 
notion of the wealth of material which will be at the dis- 
posal of him whose lot it 1s to write the personal history 
of the chemistry of this century. 

Wohler’s letters to Berzelius extend from 1823 to 1846, 
and are 230 in number. In all probability the corre- 
spondence was continued up to the time of Berzelius's 
death ın 1848, but the letters of the last two years are 
not contained in the collection. The greater portion of 
the letters from Wohler consist of accounts of his investi- 
gations, of discussions of scientific questions, of critical 
opinions on new works and new theories, and of stemora- 
ilia of the chemists of the time. Many of the letters 
have reference to the translation of Berzelius's “ Jahres- 
berichten " and his large “ Manual of Chemistry” into 
German. Nowand again we have a gossiping letter, rich. 
in a quiet humour, and occasionally ifustiated by quaint 
characteristic sketches. First ın order of time comes 
Wohler’s application for a place in Berzelius’s laboratory, 
dated July 17, 1823, and next is his grateful acknowledg- 


* “Bruchstucke aus den Briefen F. Wohlers an J. J. Berzelius.” Heraus 
gegeben von Dr. Edy Hjelt. (Berlin: Robert Oppenheim, 1884 ) 
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ment ef Berzelius’s prompt and cordial acquiescence in 
his wish:— œ 

:* Wie sehr freue ich mich auf diesen Winter,” he 
writes, “wo ich mich einmal so ganz com amore der 
Chemie ergeben kann, ohe die Zeit in andere, mehr oder 
weniger fremdartige, nicht so ansprechende Studien 
theilen zu müssen." 

Wohler remained about a year in Stockholm ; he was 
wont to speak of his stay with Berzelius as “eine nicht 
zu berechnende Wohlthat.” As to Berzelius, no one of 
his pupils lay nearer to his heart *han Wohler. 

In the selection of his letters it is obvious that Dr. 
Hjelt has been loy#lly mindful of the condition imposed 
by Wöhler. Doubtless much of the correspondence had 
reference to letters of Berzelius, and therefore to matters 
which the world can only know of in the twentieth century. 
Thg letters which we are permitted to see have, however, 
a great interest from the light they shed on the wnter’s 
character, and from the accounts they give of the origin 
of those fruitful discoveries which have made the names 
of Liebig and Wohler inseparable. How that partner- 
ship originated need not be told again. It seems, how- 
ever, that in more than one letter Berzelgis had expressed 
his conviction that Wóhler's share in the work was but 
imperfectly recognised. That Wohler was, in fact, the 
mainspring of much of their labour is now known, but he 
himself writes, “ What matters it, however, when the 
business in hand profits thereby, and such is assuredly 
the case. We two, Liebig and I, have dissimilar kinds 
of talent; each, when in concert, strengthens the other. 
No one recognises this more fully than Liebig himself, 
and no one does me greater justice for my share of our 
common work than he.” 

In the following letter we get a glimpse of Liebig’s 
mode of work :— 

“The days which I spend with Liebig slip by like hours, 
and I count them as among my happiest. His a parame 
for organıc work seems to me most excellent, anl eis a 
master, of almost pedantic exactitude, of organic analysis. 
But in all that relates to inorganic analysis, as, for ex- 
ample, filtration, use of lamps, &c., one sees throughout 
the imperfect French methods. He uses neither a filter- 
stand, nor good filters, nor usually a lamp. . . .” 

Liebig's earncstness, and restless energy, and fiery im- 
pulsiveness, brought him unfortunately intofrequent conflict 
with his contemporaries. It was almost inevitable that he 
and Berzelius should sooner or later come into collision. 
Nothing in the letters is mbre charming than the manner 
in which Wohler sought*to maintain peace between his 
friends, constantly seeking to excuse the one to the other. 
He writes of Liebig to Berzelius :— 

“ He is thoroughly upright, honourable, and generous, 
but passionate and inconsiderate,” . 

At another time he wrote :—“ He who does not know 
him intimatgly would hardly realise that at bottom he is 
one of the most good-natured and best fellows in the 
world." 

It is somewhat remarkable that Wohler, although 
trained in a school of which analysis was made the pre- 
dominant characteristic, showld have failed to discover 
any new elementary body, even whilst constantly occu- 
pied with the examination of rare minerals. We all 
remember the story of Vanadis and the “Schalk” Wohler, 
who failed to woo her with proper assiduity. It now 
appears that the element thorium also slipped through 
his fingers unperceived. “Also,” he wrote, “eine analoge 
Geschichte mit dem Gotte Thor, wie mit dem Gottin 
Vanadis.” Wohlers triumphs were won in organic 
chemistry. “Fhe organic chemistry of to-day,” he wrote 
in 1835, “is enough to make one quite dazed. It is 
like the primeval forest of the tropics, full of the most 
curious things; an immense thicket without exit and 
without end.? 

One of the most historically interesting letters of the 
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series is that in which he communicates to Berzelius his* 
memorable discovery of the synthesis of urea— ohne 
dazu Nieren oder uberhaupt ein Thier, sei es Mensch 
oder Hund, nóthig zu haben." It now appears that the 
transformation of ammonium cyanate into a body which 
gave no reactions for either cyanic acid or ammonia was 
observed by Wohler whilst in Stockholm, but the signi- 
ficance of the change escaped him for the time.: How, 
almost accidentally, he returned to the subject, and how 
by three or four decisive experiments he establishes the 
nature of the new body, is shown ın the letter, Berzelius 
had not then invented the word “isomerism.” For a 
time, indeed, his conservatism rebelled against the con- 
ception. Wohlers words in reference to urea—* This 1s 
therefore an incontestable example that two absolutely 
dissimilar bodies can contain the same proportion of the 
same elements, and that it is merely a difference in the 
mode of combination which brings about the dissimi- 
larity in their properties?—must have paved the way 
for Berzelius's conversion. How strange, too, the follow- 
ing sentence must have sounded m 1828! “May not 
this artificial formation of urea be regarded as an example 
of the production of an organic substance from inorganic 
matenals ?” 

The witty and sarcastic letter which appeared in the 
Annalen for 1840, 1m which “S.C, H. Windler, aus Pans,” 
sought to ridicule the substitution theory of Dumas, was 
at the time generally ascribed to Liebig, but we know 
now that it was written by Wohler for the amusement of 
Liebig, *ohne dass ich aber im Entfernsten daran dachte 
dass er so toll sein wurde thn in den Annalen Abdrucken 
zu lassen." 

Wohler ‘hot unfrequently amused himself and -his 
friends with af/otria of this kind. The well-known flash 
which attends the crystallisation of plate sulphate of 

otash was on one occasion thus explained :—* Die 
Lichtfunken bei krystallisirenden Salzen hangen mit 
einer gleichzeitig 1m Krystall vor sich gehenden isomeris- 
chen Umsetzung der Bestandtheile zusammen, z. B. ein 
krystallisirtes Schwefelsaures Kali konnte eigentlich 
unter gewissen Umstanden KSO, or KO,SO geworden 
sein. Nun aber arrangiren sich plotzlich die Atome zu 
KOSO, und dabei blitzt es, weil in dem einem Falle 
Kahum zu Kali, und in dem anderen unterschweflige 
Saure to Schwefelsaure verbrennt, Ich will diese Idee an 
Kastner verschenken.” 

Berzelius died on August 7, 1848, after a long illness, 
Almost his last words had reference to Wohler. Wohler 
always spoke of their friendship as one of the brightest 
memories of his life, and we are told that even to the last 
the eyes of the old man would glisten when the name of 
Berzelius crossed his lips. T. E. THORPE 





AMERICAN STORM WARNINGS 


THE Meteorological Office, through the cò-operation 

of the Chief Signal Officer of the United States 
War Department, has commenced to issue notices of the 
current Atlantic weather, and it so happens at the very 
commencement of the system that the frequent occurrence 
of storms ın the vicinity of the British Islands, as well as 
out in the open Atlantic, has afforded a favourable oppor- 
tunity for testing the value of this extension of our weather 
knowledge. As a specimen showing the nature of the 
information, we append a copy of the notice issued on 
December 19 :— 

“The Chief Signal Officer at Washington, U.S., re- 
ports that, at 4 a.m. ðQ the 16th inst., ın lat. 42° N., long. 
60° W., with the barometer at 29'4 inches, there was a 
fresh gale from south, veering to west.” 

A subsequent notice was issued, showing that the same 
storm was met with eight hours later, and had advanced 
rapidly to the east-north-eastwards. It appears highly 


probable that the disturbance in question was the same 
*. 
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as that which passed swiftly across our islands during.the 
night of the 19th to 20th, and had its centre off Yar- 
mouth at 8 a.m. on the zoth, having travelled about 2600 
miles in four days and four hours, or at the rate of twenty- 
six miles an hour. This rate 1s somewhat high for an 
average extending over so long a period, but it 1s in ac- 
cordance with former experience for an isolated storm- 
centre, and 1s fully supported by the high rate of progress 
the storm had when traversing Eea The barometri- 
cal gradients in the rear of this storm were very steep, 
and the difference of pressure was accompanied by a 
heavy gale on the 20th over the whole of the southern 
portion of our islands. 

We are glad to see that the Meteorological Council are 
taking steps to ascertain the atmospheric changes which 
are going on over the Atlantic, since the weather `of that 

_ ocean has such an important bearing upon that of the 
British Islands. It is now no longer a matter of specu- 
lation as to where the weather comes from which strikes 
our coasts, but the synchronous charts which have been 
prepared by the Meteorological Office, both under Ad- 
miral FitzRoy and the subsequent governing body, as well 
as by Leverrier, Hoffmeyer, Neumayer, and the Signal 
Service of the United States, amply prove that in the 
north temperate zone of the Atlantic, at least, there 1s a 
regular movement of the weather-systems from west to 
east, or, more strictly, from some point between west and 
south-west towards east and north-east. ‘These weather- 
systems not only embrace storm areas, but, to a very 
large extent, all the ordinary weather changes. It is our 
intention here, however, to limit our remarks to the ques- 
tion. of storms and unsettled weather, as not, only being 
of primary importance, but the conditions with such 
weather will, although of a more pronounced type, illus- 
trate in avery greatmeasure almost all other meteorological 
changes. 

Probably the enterprising proprietors of the Mew York 
Herald have done more of late years than all other au- 
thorities dut together to popularise the fact that our 
weather changes traverse the Atlantic, but the notion, if 
nothing more, of the easterly translation was 1n existence 
180 years ago, for Daniel De Foe, in his discussion of 
the great storm of 1703, inclines to the opinion that it 
came from Amenca, since, as he says, “they felt upon 
that coast an unusual tempest a few days before the fatal 
27th of November.” 

The United States Signal Service has for several years 

ast published monthly track charts of all storm-centres 
in the North Atlantic, and the most cursory examination 
of these is sufficient to prove that very valuable informa- 
tion might be transmitted to Europe from America with 
respect to the weather experienced by trans-Atlantic 
steamers on their outward passage. Prof. Loomis, who 
has devoted considerable attention to the tracks of 
Atlantic storms, has calculated the average velocity of 
storm-centres in the Atlantic Ocean to be fourteen miles 
an hour, and has shown the rate of progress to be less 
over the sea than over either America or TRE Some 
other authonties have given rather a higher rate of 
progress than Prof. Loomis, but when a large number of 
instances is taken it will not be found that the average 
rate exceeds twenty miles an' hour, and probably this rate 
is the safest that our present knowledge of the subject 
will allow. ^ The.charts of the United States Signal 
Service for 1879, which exhibit the tracks of ninety-two 
distinct storm-centres in the Atlantic, show the average 
rate of progress of all these storms tg be eighteen milesan 
hour. From this it will be seen tp&t, with the speed now 
attained by many of our principaf steam-vessels engaged 
in the trans-Atlantic trade, if a storm is met anywhere to 
the westward of the mid-Atlantic, a vessel can, om arrival 
at a port in the United States, transmit timely notice 
to Europe that a storm has been experienced, and such 
notice will serve as a caution to our home authorities to 
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be on the alert for any evidence of our outlying stations 
indicating the approach of the storm until*its subsequent 
arrival, or until ultimate proof 1s obtained that it will not 
strike our shores. The fact hay a storm is blowing out 
m the Atlantic will also probably be valued by command- 
ers of vessels who are leaving port bound westwards. 

The Atlantic gales differ so materially from each other 
in their character that any information which will convey 
the nature of an impending stoim, either to vessels out- 
ward bound or to those engaged on our coasts, will be of 
the highest 1mportance. “It sometimes happens that the 
whole of the northern part of the Ajlantic 1s taken up 
with one vast disturbance, the wind blowing with the force 
of a gale over an area having a diameter of upwards of 
1500 miles, and occasionally extending from the coast of 
America to Europe On the other hand, several disturb- 
ances may exist at one tume between the two continepts, 
and in this case a vessel is no sooner out of one storm 
than she enters the margin of another, and these condi- 
tions may last throughout her passage. This will be 
readily seen from the synchronous sveather work already 
referred to; and, if further proof ıs wanted, it is to be 
found in the frequency with which storm-centres pass 
either over our islands or in their immediate vicinity, and 
in sufficient proximity to influence our winds and weather, 
1f not near enough to give gale force to the wind. 

The British Tons are probably less favourably situated 
for tfe successful issuing of storm warnings toourown coasts 
than any other country, since they are in the direct path of 
the Atlantic storms, and they have not the advantage of 
any stations witbin reasonable distance to the westward 
beyond their limits by which they may be warned, so that 
1t often happens that a stoim is almost upon us before its 
approach 1s foreseen. An attempt was made some yéars 
ago to moor a vessel at the entrance to the English 
Channel and to connect it by a telegraph cable with our 
coast, but the attempt was a failure, and experience has 
shown that the step now taken by the Meteorological 
Office to obtain Atlantic weather information is the only 
one which piomises success. 











THE ACTINLE! 


THIS is a work which contams far more than it 

promises. Though commenced with the intention 
of describing only the Actinians (sea-anemones) of the 
Bay of Naples, it has extended until it includes all the 
species known; and although,at first sight it seems 
nothing more than an ordinary systematist’s manual—a 
dry dictidnary for the specialist—it turns out on closer 
examination to have a clearly-marked individuahty of its 
own. In its preface the author remarks, with a tinge of 
dry humour whfch here and there ripples the clear pre- 
cision of his style, that in these days of aci full of 
histological detail, or nch with plates of caryciitic figures, 
embryological sections, or genealogical trees, his big 
book, apparently so purely systematic, may at first excite 
among jn scientific brethren a smile-of compassion, 1f 
not indeed a word of contempt. Far, however, from 
renouncing his intellectual ‘birthright of wider scientific 
aims, he claims with justifiable pride to have produced 
(and ata self-denying outlay of time and toil not excelled by 
that of any histological investigation) no mere arid cata- 
logue of genera and species, but a summary of the whole 
past of actmology, and a new starting-point for the 
future. He promises, too, a second volume, in which the 
anatomy, histology, and development, the physiology, dis- 
tnbution, and phylogeny, will be discussed, and no doubt 
as exhaustively. 3 

The bibliography alone is well worth notice, for its 
scholarly precision and thoroughness furnish a royal road 

! «Fauna und Flora des Golfeá von Neapel Le Attinie" Monografia 
del Dr. Angelo Andres Vol I Buibhografia, Introduzione, e Specigrafia 
(Leipng . Wilhelm Engelmann, 1884.) 
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to their next investigator, for whose benefit also the most 
elaborate system of general and special indexes is pro- 
vided. "The history of actinological progress is critically 
exposed, and evef the humblest species-maker scrupulously 
receives his tiny share of immortality, while the veriest 
trifles of etymology, popular nomenclature, or culinary 
use, are not forgotten. 

Far more important, however, is the clear schematic 
account of actinian anatomy, with a recast morphological 
nomenclature, and thereupon follows the plan of the mono- 
graph, where our author briefly outlines the general view of 
biology and of the relations of its sub-sciences which domin- 
ate the work This agrees largely with that usually adopted 
in this country (cf. Prof. Huxley’s article, “Biology,” in 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica”), but differs from it in 
some important respects, notably in the separation of 
taxonomy into Sfecigrafia and Ststematica. Next follows 
a keen re-discussion of the conception of species, and the 
limits of genus and variety. The last he proposes admut- 
ting as a rule, and then by giving variety an analytic and 
genus a synthetic aim, and making both changeable as 
systematists find e ient, he hopes to keep the concep- 
tion of species near a more constantaverage. After some 
useful remarks on nomenclature, the systematic detail 1s 
entered pon and the known species (5a or more), with 
their endless varieties, descnbed with exquisite minute- 
ness, Numerous diagrams aid the work of identification, 
and the volume concludes with thirteen magnificent 
plates, which reflect the greatest credit alike upon the 
author’s pencil and the care of his lithographers, Messrs. 
Werner and Winter. The classification differs so much 
from existing ones as almost to be new. Two new fami- 
hes, Egwardsine and Stichodactyling, are created ; the 
Tlyanthide are almost abolished the Minyading wholly 
so. 

If space permitted, one or two trifling criticisms might 
be offered, if only to accent the general praise; yet it is 
better to welcome the,book unreservedly as a new sign of 
the scientific renaissance of Italy, and its author as hence- 
forth one of its leaders, who has learned philosophic breadth 
from the “ Origin of Species ” without losing the detailed 
accuracy of the “ Monograph ‘of the Cirripedia.” 

A word finally as to the splendid series of monographs 
to which this belongs, and which, together with the 
Challenger volumes, mark an epoch in biology. Is it 
not lamentable that such works—which, if not yet indeed. 
in time-honoured phrase, “books which no gentleman’s 
library should be without,” are certainly needed in every 
public library, and which even no local natural history 
society can afford to be without—should be limited to ax 
impression of, after a ofily a few hundred co 


pies by the 
apathy or ignorance of the scientific public ? 
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THE EARTHQUAKE IN SPAIN 


earthquake of wide extent and unusual violence- 
took place on Christmas night ın the southern pro- 
vinces of Spam and in the neighbourhood of Madrid. 
The accompanying map may give some idea of its extent. 
As many of the towns and villages of Granada, Malaga, 
and Andalusia are unconnected with the capital by tele- 
graph, the full extent of the ‘damage is not yet known, 
but enough information has been received to mark the 
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present as among the most destructive earthquakes of 
recent years. No precise observations as to time or direc- 
tion have yet reached this country ; and the officials at 
the Madrid Meteorological Observatory are reported to 
have made no observations at all, for there were no funds 
to purchase instruments for such a purpose. Madrid itself 
was within the disturbed area, but it was probably on 
its extreme north edge, for the effects of the shocks there 
were slight, and were confined to the rattling of windows, 
the nnging of bells, and the like. But in the three 
southern provinces the destruction was great and wide- 
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e were several shocks, overthrowmg whole villages 

and burying the inhabitants 1n the ruins. In Arenas dl 
Rey 40 persons were killed, in Albuequeros 150, in Olivar 
Io, and in Cajar 12, and similar numbers in many of the 
towns and villages of the three provinces. The number 
of killed on the whole is put down in Madrid, from the 
reports of the local officials, at more than 1000. Even 
1n large cities such as Granada, Malaga, Jaen, and Seville 
eat damage was done, and much excitement prevailed. 
The inhabitants encamped in the open air through fear" 
of fresh shocks. At Granada the front of the Cathedral 
was seriously injured, but the Alhambra was untouched. 
There is much discrepancy in the reports as to the dura- 
tion of the earthquake: some village authorities have 
reported ten distinct shocks, while in other cases it is 
stated that there were seismic disturbances intermittently 
on the 26th, 27th, and 28th, the three days succeeding 
the great earthquake. This is especially reported from 


spread, involving in many cases considerable loss of life. l 


Jaen, where there should be ample means of corro- 
orating the statement. At Cadiz a panic occured 
in the theatre; in Malaga the Cervantes Theatre was 
much injured. It is noticeable that a sharp fall 
of the barometer was noticed all over the south of 





Spain in the afternoon before the earthquake, and that 
there have since been frequent fluctuations. There is 
some doubt whether the number of persons who have lost 
their lives will not far exceed a thousand, inasmuch as the 
reports, as they grow more detailed, instead of diminish- 
ing, largely increase the onginal estimates. At Perian: 
in Malaga, a landslip on a mountain in the neighbourhoo 
destroyed a church and 750 houses, from the rums of 
which the dead and injured were being taken: similarly 
at Loja half the houses were overwhelmed. The town of 
Alhama in Andalusia 1s reported to have been completel 
destroyed, with 300 persons. A report is published with 
regard to Albunuelas, stating that 900 persons are believed 
to have been killed under the houses thrown down by the 
earthquake. This would be about one-half the popula- 
tion of the town. At Antequera the shocks have left three 
churches in a dangerous condition, and the inhabitants 
are camping in the fields; the Cathedral at Seville, 
especially the Giralda tower, is much damaged; at 
Granada the richer classes are living in their carriages, 
which are stationed on the public promenade ; the others 
camp outin the squares and open spaces; at Cordova 
the inabitants are flying from the town. The loss in the 
town of Malaga is put down at 100,0004, 227 buildings 
being injured. It would appear that five distinct shocks 
took place in this town on Christmas night, and three on 
the following morning. Five shocks on Friday and * 
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Saturday are reported from Antequera, and nine from 
Aschidona. That the disturbance has not yet ceased@is 
shown by the report from Torrox that the shocks were 
renewed there on the morning of the 29th, shaking the 
foundation of the Town Hall, and causing cracks in the 
walls of other houses; while other violent shocks are 
reported from Malaga and Granada on the evening of the 
30th, one at 7 and the other at 10 o'clock. In connection 
with these after-shocks, a report from Tarvis, in Carinthia, 
states that an earthquake was felt there on Sunday, which 
by the oscillation it caused cracked the walls of many 
houses. The Spanish earthquake was not felt in the 
north and north-western provinces. No precise informa- 
tion as to the times of the shocks at the various places 
has been received. At Xerez and Cadiz, according to 
one account, the first smart shocks occurred shortly 
before 9 o'clock, and other slighter shocks about mid- 
night and 4 o'clock the next morning. At Ciudad Real 
no damage appears to have been done, beyond the alarm 
to the inhabitants, who passed the night in the open 
fearing a recurrence of the shocks. At Velez Malaga and 
Mal proper several shocks injured the theatre and the 
churches, the falling masonry killing several persons. 
The clocks are stated to have stopped in various parts of 
Andalusia at from ten to seven minutes before nine, which 
may therefore be taken as the time of the first shock. 

We have received the following correspondence on the 
subject of the earthquake :— 


YESTERDAY, 25th, at 8h. 53m. p.m., slight earthquake 
in Madrid: two distinct shocks in 3 to 5 seconds ; house 
bells set ringing and lamps and other suspended objects 
swinging ; the oscillations were almost due east and west, 
which gives north and south as the direction (rough) of 
seismic disturbance, This was evidently strofiger in some 
parts of the town than others, as out here it produced no 
effect outside, whereas according to this morning’s paper 
much alarm was produced in some streets by people 
rushing out of their houses. But earthquakes are very 
uncommon in Madrid, and this accounts sufficiently for 
the scare. There really was no particular cause for 
alarm. Official telegrams report shocks felt at about the 
same time in Cadiz, Malaga, Granada, and Cordova 

F. GILLMAN 

Quintana, 26, Madrid, December 26, 1884 


I HAVE reason to believe that this commotion extended 
to England. On the night of December 25 I left my 
family quietly seated round the fire at 10 o’clock. Being 
in bed myself at about 10.20, I perceptibly felt a shock of 
earthquake such as I have often experienced in the 
vicinity of Naples, and I said to my wife, who came up 
shortly afterwards, “I have felt a distant shock of earth- 
quake, if there is nothing moving downstairs,” which from 
the distance of the offices there certainly was not. The 
motion, we learn, was from south to north, and the usual 
rate of movement corresponds well with the time of the 
Occurrence—say 6 minutes to 9 at Madrid. 

The Rookery, Ramsbury, Wilts ALFRED BATSON 





THE HABITS OF THE LIMPET 


THE following observations upon the habits of the 

common limpet (Patella vulgata) were made during 
last July at the Scottish Marine Station, Granton, Edin- 
burgh. I am much indebted to Mr. John Murray, the 
manager of the Station, for kindly placing its resources 
at my disposal, and also to Mr. J, T. Cunningham, B.A., 
the director, for much kind advice and assistance. 

The Ark is moored in the centre’ of a flooded quarry, 
upon whose faces large numbers of hmpets are to be 
found. As parts of these faces are almost or quite ver- 
tical, it was easy to take a boat round and make observa- 
tions during all states of the tide. The few that were 
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made bear on the feeding and locality-sense of the form 
in question. A 
By far the larger number of limpets “rqost” upon rocks 
whose only covering consists of minute green algæ and 
nullipores, together with numerous acorn barnacles. 
These last are seen to be af very unequal degrees of 
“cleanness,” some being covered with vegetable growth, 
others quite white and bare. Those immediately sur- 
rounding a limpet or group of hmpets are invariably 
free from alga. As might have been anticipated, Patella 
is the cause of this freedom. At low tide anyone on the 
look-out can hear a qujck, regular, rasping sound ın all 
directions, and see numerous lımpets slowly crawling 
about. Scrutiny of any particular imdividual shows that 
the rasping noise is caused by strokes of the radula, 
which speedily scrapes away the incrusting algee. Whilst 
“on the feed” a limpet moves steadily on, pretty much 
in a straight line, and continually sweeps its elongated 
snout from side to side, feeling out probably suitable 
patches whereon to graze. When such a one is dis- 
covered, it is gradually licked quite clean. If the patch 
happens to be the surface of a moderate-sized barnacle, 
the circular lip is completely spread over 1t, almost tempt- 
ing one to believe that the crustacean is about to be 
“sawn odt.” Sch, however, is not the case, “ house- 
cleaning" being the sole end in view. Indeed, limpets 
are often serviceable to one another by thus clearing 
away esculents vig upon theirshells. To secure a 
dinner, a good deal o licking is requisite, and perhaps 
this"habit may help to account for the inordinate length 
of the tongue-ribbon. Certainly it must be used up at a 
very great rate. 
ut this is not the only, though I believethe chief, way 
in which the limpet feeds. Those individuals which live 
near large sea-weeds, such as Fucus, feed extensively 
upon them, as their gnawed condition testifies. I can 
speak confidently in this matter, having caught more than 
one limpet in the act. The operation was as follows :— 
The edge of a thick flat part of the thallus was seized by 
the lip (as a traveller might commence on a colossal 
sandwich), and being, I suppose, held firmly by the upper 
jaw, a semicircular “bite” was gradually excavated by 
successive scrapes of the radula, the edges of the bite 
being bevelled on the under side. So far as my observa- 
tions extended, limpets do not feed when covered by 
water, but always settle down firmly before the rising tide 
reaches them. The intervals between which any particular 
limpet feeds seem to be very irregular; but, as a rule, 
the largest limpets are apparently least fond of long fas:s. 
In regard to the second point, the locality-sense, great 
doubt seems to existirfthe minds of naturalists asto whether 
limpets go back to the same place to roost. I believe the 
REA was answered in the affirmative long since by a 
r. King, but, as far as is known to me, he did not publish 
any details of hfs observations, and this is my excuse for 
iving an outline of mine. Following a suggestion of 
r. Murray, I marked a number of limpets* with white 
paint, and made corresponding marks near their “ scars” 
with a view to “keeping my eye on them.” As Dr. S. 
P. Woodward remarks, it seems probable from an a priori 
point of view, that hmpets have a settled home, for the 
occupy scars, often sunk to*a considerable depth, whic 
exactly correspond to the outline of the shell. My ob- 
servations, made on numerous specimens of various sizes, 
completely confirm Mr. King’s opinion, and the method of 
marking rendered cases of “mistaken identity” quite out of 
the question. The greatest distance from its scar at which I 
noticed a marked limpet to be, was about three feet; yet 
this distance, though extremely rough, and covered with 
barnacles, was re-traversed without diffiqilty. The ex- 
cursions from the :00sting-places were made in any 
direction where food offered; so there were nothing hke 
beaten tracks formed. But a limpet always returns 
home before the rising tide reaches it, and invariably 
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roosts with its snout pointing in the same direction. 
As might be expected, this direction is only constant for 
individuals. As the shape of the scar corresponds exactly 
with the shape of the shell, comfort, of course, could only 
be gained and a firm hold effected by limpets roosting 
permanently in the same direction on their scars... 

The question now arises, What sense is employed by the 
limpet in finding its way back to its scar? The appreciation 
of locality displayed is certainly, for so simply-organised 
an animal, very keen. The sense of sight is evidently out 
of court, for an eye like the hmpet’s, consisting of no more 
than a sensitive cup, could do Mite if any more than dis- 
tinguish between light of different degrees of intensity. 
The tentacles seemed at first sight to be extremely likely 
organs to use for the purpose, and to decide this I excised 
those of two marked individmals which were off their scars. 
One speedily found its way back; the other seemed 
confused by the operation for several days, but after that 
tinte was found on its scar. This shows a remarkable 
power of memory, unless the scar was found by accident, 
which is possible, as the individual was near home when 
the operation was performed. But even in that case the 
scar must almost certainly have been remembered. Thus, 
the tentacles do not seem to be the meang by which 
home is returned to. The sense of sm@ll then suggested 
itself, and it occurred to me that one reason why limpets 
kept on their scars when covered by the water was to pre- 
vent the “ scent” of the track traversed from being washed 
off. With a view to determine this the space betwgen a 
wandering limpet and its scar and the scar was carefully 
washed again and again with sea-water. In spite of this 
the limpet in question readily found its way back again. 
Further experiments are, however, needed on this head, 
for any ordinary washing would be very ineffective com- 
pared with the prolonged soaking the tide would effect in 

.the case of a limpet (like the one just mentioned) living 
some distance below high-water mark. Still some limpets 
live so near this last that they are covered but a very 
short time, and yet these remain on their scars during 
that time. Hence 1 think some other motive probably 
induces them to remain firmly fixed to their scars when 
under water. Of course they can hold on best when 
so fixed, and this suggests the most hkely reason for 


the habit, £e. to avoid being washed off the rocks by: 


the tide. I am inclmed to think that the snout plays 
some part in helping thelimpet to get home, as this organ 
is extremely sensitive, and certainly plays an important 
part in discovering suitable food. I intend carrying on 
more extended observatioxs with a view to the more com- 
plete elucidation of this puzzhng question in regard to the 
limpet's locality-sense, Sut this preliminary notice may 
possibly be of some interest. j. R. Davis 
University College of Wales, Aberystwith 





THE MEDITERRANEAN FAUNA? 
VERY yelcome to all zoologists, especially to those 
hving ın Europe, wil be the first part of what 
promises to be a most useful work on the animals known 
to mhabit the Mediterranean Sea. For more than 
twenty-five years Prof. J. Victor Carus tells us he has been 
collecting the materials for such a volume, and now that 
he has to be congratulated on the appearance of so much 
of it, we trust it may not be long ere we shall be enabled 
to announce that it 1s complete. The first part gives a 
list of the Coelenterates, Echinoderms, and Worms. The 
next will treat of the Arthropods, Mollusks, and Verte- 
brates. The author on mature deliberation resolved to 
omit from the enumeration the Protozoa and Sponges. 
not seeing his way to give of these satisfactory detaile 
diagnoses, and also because, while Haeckel and others 
2 “Prodomus Faung Mediterranes, sive Desenptio Animalum maris 
Mediterranei inco quam comparata silva rerum quatenus innotuit 
adjectis locis et nomimbus vulgaribus eos anctoribus in commodum 


Zoologorum congessit cs ictor Carus " Pars x. Coelenterata, Echino- 
dermata, et Vermes. (Stuttgart, 1884.) ° 


have done a good deal towards increasing our knowledge 
&f the Mediterranean Protozoa, and Oscar Schmidt Ano 
others have done the same with the Sponges, yet the 
groups have not been rigidly systematised in the same 
way, for example, as the Coelenterates. 

In the Prodomus, a diagnosis of each sub-order, family, 
genus, and species is given, with the synonymy of each 
species, its general distribution, and then its known 
habitats in the Mediterranean. When the species has 
been found only in the Mediterranean it is specially 
marked, the only exceptions we notice to this rule being 
1n the case of the parasitic worms, and from the nature of 
their hosts they are just as likely as not to be found out 
of bounds. We have examined the list of the species 
with a good deal of attention, and have been greatly struck 
with the immense care that has been evidently used in its 
compilation. Many of the records and descriptions of 
these species are not to be found in monographs or special 
treatises on the fauna of certain well-known bays, like 
those of Naples, Marseilles, &c., but lie scattered over the 
numerous pages of our periodical literature, often difficult 
to be got at; indeed, in some few cases, we notice the 
record of the habitat is based on the authenticated 
examples in museums. In admitting some doubtful 
species on the authority of authors of good repute, Prof. 

arus has acted wisely, for, should ıt be necessary, a 
stroke of a pen would suffice to reduce these to synonymic 
rank, while, should they be ultimately approved of, they 
are already in their places. 

This Prodomus 1s dedicated to Sir Henry Wentworth 
Acland, K.C.B., who for these long years past has taken so 
much interest in zoology in connection with Christ Church, 
Oxford, and who well merits this tribute of respect and 
confidence«rom Prof. Carus. Those whose knowledge of 
zoology in Oxford only dates from the period of the New 
Museum, and who have no leisure for mastering the 
details of the past, may not be aware how much the col- 
lection of zoology and comparative anatomy owes to the 
labours of Victor Carus, who collected, we believe, for Sir 
Henry Acland during a great part of 1850, at the Scilly 
Islands, the series of British Invertebrates then placed in 
Christ Church Museum, and now Prof. Carus, having 
taken a larger area within his grasp, associates this Pro- 
domus of its Fauna with our Oxford Professor, as a sign 
and token that he has not forgotten those earlier days. 





OUR FUTURE CLOCKS AND WATCHES 
N connection with what we have said before on this sub- 
ject we give a drawing of the new dial 1n use on some 
of the American railways where the new system is already 





at work, the clocks indicating a certain number of hours + 
plus Greenwich, according to the longitude of the section. 
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The intersection of the two circles of figures serves the 


purpose of giving day hours inside and night hours out 


side. 


NOTES 

THE Congress of the United States some time ago appointed 
a Joint committee of senators and representatives to consider the 
organisation of the different bureaux of the Government. This 
spécial commission is now hearing the depositions of wit- 
nesses, The evidence of Major Powell, Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey, has just been published. The principal 
feature of this document is-'the proposal to give the adminis- 
tration of the different bureaux to the Smithsonian Institution. 
It should be noted that the National Academy of Sciences 
passed some time back a resolution asking that a special adminis- 
tration should be created for the purpose. The Committee of 
the Academy recommended the estabhshment of a physical 
observatory to investigate the laws of solar and terrestrial radia- 
tion, and their apphcation to meteorology, with such other inves- 
tigations in. exact science as the Government might assign to it ; 
and they also recommended that the functions of the Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, now performed by the Coast Survey, be 
extended so as to include electrical measutes. 


THE Bureau of Navigation of the U.S. Navy Department 
announces that the computations and discussions of the obser- 
vations and experiments for determining the velocity of light 
have been completed, and are being prepared for publication. 


THE Fourth Circular of Information of the United States 
Bureau of Education reports the meeting of the Superintendents 
of National Education at Washington in Februaiydast, one of 
the largest of such meetings ever held. The principal papers 
1ead were on the subjects of Indian and Negro education. One 
speaker, who reported the former of these races to trust too much 
to memory and direct observation and too little to reasoning, 
nevertheless considered them worthy to be absorbed into the 
white population, though as an inferior element. This may be 
the best for the Indians, for the most hopeful view of another 
speaker who upheld the return of their educated youth to their 
old homes as & civihsing power to the whole body, was that 
“t not more than fiveout of thirty were given up as hopeless” ! 
But as eminently qualified and well-paid men are required for 
even this result, and nature will probably protest strongly against 
the deterioration of a highe: race by a lower one, the most satis- 
factory consideration seems that the Indian population is de- 
creasing. But not so the Negro; and the inability of the 
Southern States to overcome the rapidly increasing mass of 
ignorance now cast upon them has led to the drawing up of a 
very cautious Act for the supply of national assistance to this 
necessary work during the next five years only. It 1s interesting 
to note that the Peabody Trustees are becoming quite an autho- 
rity m educational matters. Another subject fully discussed, 
but, like the above, requiring little discussion in our county, 
was the advantage or disadvantage of a ten minutes recess during 
a three hours’ school sitting ; the objections to it, some of them 
social, would not be felt here. Out of our reach also, we fear, 
is the pleasante: matter of the plantation of trees as memorials 
of each great man or event at an annual school holiday. An 
interesting account given of the composition of those touching 
lines, ** Woodman, spare that tree,” concluded an eloquent 
paper on behalf of the practice. In an account of European 
technical education a very high place is awaided to the Swedes, 
who want nothing but quabfied teacheis. "While one speaker 
urged that technical training should be the groundwork of edu- 
cation, and not a branch of fact-knowledge, another thought, 
that looking on at various manufactories ahd writing an account 

*of what had' been shown and explamed to them, was of more 
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general value. The immense increase of crime in the United 
States among educated young men was cited by one who ex- 
pressed an enthusiastic belief that the greatest check to it would 
be the organisation among childien of societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. Dr. B. Joy Jeffries read a paper on 
colour-blindness, urging that the thfee primaries are red, green, 
and violet ; that blindness to the latter is so rare that practically 
colour-bhndness means blindness to red or green ; urging also 
the danger of persons with such deficiency being employed in 
many occupations, and the necessity of an experimental method 
of finding it out The Fifth,Circular of Information consists of 
information and suggestions with regard to the great educational 
depaitment of the New Orleans Expositien now opening, at 
which gathering the Superintendents of Education are to meet 
in the ensuing year. z 

HERR JADRINTSOW of St. Petersbuig is about to publish, in 
Russian and German, a work on the Uralo-Alta, and Ugo- 
Turanian tribes of Sibena. 





ACCORDING to the Colonial Mail a statement comes from the 
Cape Colony which is deserving the attention of botanists. It 
is alleged that insects shun the land on which tomatoes are 
grown ; and *the cu&ivation of the Lycopersicon esculentum is 
accordingly recommended ın all cases where it is possible to 

w it—under fruit-trees, for instance, since the tomato will 
thnve in the shade of other trees, which few other plants will 
do—far the sake of the virtues attributed to it as a prophylactic 
against the inroads of insect pests. It would be interesting to 
know whether the tomato has been observed to exercise any 
such effect on insects elsewhere—in Canada, for instance, where 
the fruit is so populai—or whether it is only in warmer climates, 
like that of the Cape, that its peculiar powers are brought into 
play. 

M. Marcer DEPREZ, the well-known electrician, 1s not con- 
fining his labours exclusively to the transmission of electrical 
force to distant places. In conjunction with others he has 
patented a new telephone based on a new principle of vibration, 
and dispensing with the use of voltaic elements. The lease of 
the Compagnie générale des Téléphones being about to expire, 
the Municipal Council of Paris have held a protracted sitting on* 
the question whether the lease should be renewed or not. In 
the course of the discussion it was proposed to grant the renewal 
of the lease provisionally for a month, in order to give the new 
apparatus a fair trial. The further discussion of the question 
has been postponed to the next me@ung. i 


THE last number of the Mittheilfingen der deutschen Gesell. 
schaft fur Natur und Volkerkunde Ostasiens, Weft 31, contains 
a paper by Mr. Knipping, on weather telegraphy in Japan, 
which has already been referred to in NATURE. Besides de- 
scribing the agencies at present at work in connection with the 
Central Meteorological Observatory, Mr. Knipping suggests a 
reorganisation of service, especially as regards the fighthouses ; 
the number of stations would then be eighty in place of twenty- 
four, and the increased value of the service for practical as well 
as for scientific climatological purposes would be proportionate. 
Herr Mayet gives the first part o€ a full and interesting descrip- 
tion of his visit to Corea with the German mission which went 
there last year for the purpose of making a treaty. If continued 
on the same scale, it will be the most comprehensive and accu- 
rate account of Corea, its Government, people, laws, &c., yet 
published. When at the capital, Seoul, the members of 
the mission noticed, from a hil in the grounds of their 
residence, the extraoidinary sunsets of October in that 
year; but no special observations were ‘made, because 
they believed that the beautiful phenomenon was the usual 
accompaniment of fine weather sunsets in Corea. It is described 
as sometimes 1esembling the qurora borealis. Frequently it was 
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only a unKorm brilliant brightness, the centre of which was the 
spot at which the stm had gone down; other evenings the sun 
shot rays like long fingeis, of & darker colour, athwart the glow, 
and in one evening the change gf the light and darker colours of 
the evening red were like the incessant wavings of the folds of a 
perpendicular curtain. The effect of the phenomenon on the 
ignorant and superstitious inhabitants of Seoul, was of more 
immediate importance to the writer and his companions than its 
scientific aspects. They regarded it as a sign of trouble, war, 
and misfortune. Heavy rain which fell soon after averted any 
disaster from this cause, 


A COMMISSION has been nominated by the President of the 
French Republic to investigate the archeology of Tunis, and 
report on the best method of preserving the ancient monuments 
of that country. A considerable number of specially-qualified 
French scholars have been appointed, and M. Ernest Renan has 
been named President of the Commission. 


A SARCOPHAGUS with four face-urns has been recently found 
at Garzigar, near Koslin (Pomerania), and has been sent to the 
Antiquarian Provincial Museum of the Pomeranian Antiquarian 
Society at Stettin, A similm discovery was ade last year at 
Klein Barkow (another Pomeranian village). Round one of the 
urns there was placed a bronze necklace, consisting of a stout 
bronze wire supporting eight so-called spectacle-spirals as orna- 
ments. Prof. Berndt has proved in his work on Pomeranian 
face-urns, that they are really of Greek origin, dating from about 
the years 100 or 200 B.C., when Greek agents or factors went to 
live on the shores of the Baltic in order to trade with their home 
country ın amber, furs, &c. Prof. Lindenschmidt (Mayence) 
and Dr. Schliemann indorse this opinion. 

THE Imperial Japanese Meteorological Observatory has 
(accoiding to the Jagan Mail) issued a volume containing a 
series of monthly weather summaries for the months March to 
December 1883, each summary being accompanied by a map. 
The first weather map in Japan was issued on March 1, 1883, 
and the compilation therefore begins with that month. The 
greater part of the issue is occupied by twenty maps, indicating 
the tracks of centres of areas respectively of high and low baro- 
meters for the ten months dealt with, copious notes prepared 
from the daily telegrams being also furnished. For each month 
there is given the number of areas of high and of low barometer, 
with a short synopsis of the course of each, the place and date 
of highest and lowest temperature and barometric pressure, the 
number of gales, heavy gales and hurricanes 1epoited, with their 
localities, the occasions on which rain or snow fell, and the 
number of wainmgs issued. Lists are also given of the hght- 
houses from which gales were reported. These summaries aie 
followed by monthly meteorological tables and Üllustrative maps, 
commencing two months earlier, and extending therefore over 
the whole of the year 1883. In these we find the mean tempe- 
rature, mean pressure, altitude and rainfall for each month at 
twenty-two stations, and at the end there is a similarly prepared 
table for the whole year. The series closes with maps indicating 
by different degrees of shading the 1ainfall over the various parts 
of the empire during the. twelve months, the aggregate rainfall 
for the yea: being shown by sumilar means in a final map. 


- AT the meeting of the Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh, 
held on December 17, the following office-beaiers were elected — 
Presidents: Benjamin N. Peach, F.R.S.E., John A. Harvie- 
Brown, F.R.S.E., Rev. Prof. John Duns, F.R.S.E. ; Secie- 
tary: Robert Gray, V.P.R.S.E.; Assistant Secretary: John 
Gibson; Treasurer: Charles Prentice, F.R.S.E. ; Hon. Libra- 
rian : R. Sydney Marsden, F.R.S.E. ; Council : Patrick Geddes, 
F.R.S.E., Frank E. Beddard, F.R.S.E., Johnson Symungton, 
F.R.C.S.E., Andrew Moffat, Join Hunter, F.C.S., Robert 
Kidston, F.G.S., A. B. Herbert, William Evans Hoyle, 


MRCS., F.R.S.E., Prof James Geikie, F.R.S., Prof. d. , 
Cossar Ewart, F.R.S.E., G. Sims Woodhead, F.R.C.P.E., 
Hugh Miller, F.G.S. 


WE have received the October number of the Proceedings of 
the Boston Society of Natural History. It contains a continua- 
tion of Mr. Ciosby's paper, meeting the objections advanced by 
Dr. Wadsworth against the author's views of the strahgraphy of 
the Boston Basin. It also contains a descrptión, by Q. E» 
Dickerman and Dr. M. E. Wadsworth, of an olivine-bearing 
diabase, from St. George, Maine ; as also the beginning of a 
paper by Thos. T. Bouvé, on the genesis of the Boston Basin 
and its rock-formation, 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND Co. will very shortly publish a 
translation of the work of Dr. Hertel of Copenhagen on Over- 
Pressure in Middle-Class Schools in Denmark, with an intro- 
duction by Dr. Crichton Browne. 


THE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens dming the 
past week include an Indian Civet (Viverricula malaccensis) from 
India, presented by Mr. W. Getty ; a Bengalese Cat (Felts ben- 
galensis) fiom India, presented by Mr. G. T. Egan; a. Grey 
Parrot (Psutacus eritkacus) from West Africa, presented by Mrs. 
Whitelow; a Keshel (Zinnunculus alaudariss), a Sparrow 
eHawk (Accipiter nisus), British, presented by Mr. T. E. Gunn; 
a Broad-fronted Crocodile (Crocodi/ws frontatus), a  Nilotic 
Crocodile (Crocodi/ts vui arts) from West Africa, presented by 
Mr. J. M. Harus ; an Undulated Grass Parrakeet (Melopsittacus 
undulatus) from Australa, deposited; two Golden-winged 
Woodpeckers (Colaptes auratus), a Blue Jay (Cyanveuta cristata) 
from North America, a Black-tailed Hawfinch (Coccothraustes 
melanurus) from Japan, two Red-headed Finches (Amadina 
erythrocephala) from South Africa, two Banded Parrakeets 
(Palæornis fasciatus), from India, received in exchange. 


PHYSICAL NOTES. 


SEVERAL new rmary batteries are in the field, and there are 
more to come. iron cell invented by Dr. Pabst of Stettin 
is finding great favour in Germany. Its electrodes are carbon 
and septi t iron dipping into a solution of ferric chloride. It 
1s practically unpolansable and self-regeneiatiig.. Itjworks at the 
expense of iron and of the oxygen of the air, which 1s absorbed 
into the liquid, whilst ferric oxide is deposited at the bottom of 
the cell. ise electromotive force is about '78 of a volt. The 
Pabst cell ought to prove of value for domestic electric lighting, 
as its internal resistance is low and its constancy remarkable. 


ANOTHER primary celi has the peculiarity that the element 
consumed in the liquid is carbon. In this eli the invention of 
Profs, Batol and Papasogh—the electrodes are platinum, and 
a compacted mixture of retort coke and Ceylonese giaphite. 
The exciting liquid is hypochlorite of soda. The electromotive 
force 1s, however, only ‘2 of a volt at the most. 


M. JABLOCHEOFF announces another battery of great scientific 
interest. A small rod of sodium weighing about 8 grammes is 
squeezed into contact with an amalgamated copper wire and 
flattened. It is wiapped in tissue paper and then damped with 
three wooden pegs against a plate of very porous carbon. This 
completes the element. The moisture of the air settles on the 
oxidised surface of the sodium. It works without any other 
liquid. The E.M.F. is 2'5 volts, but the resistance is as great 
as 25 ohms, 


M. LAZARE WRILLER has shown that the phosphide of tin, 
drawn into wires, possesses a higher electric conductivity than 
platinum or iron, 


M. EMILE REYNIER has made some very interesting experi- 
ments on the maxima and minima electromotive forces obtained 
from cells of one electrolyte. For this purpose he constructed two 
cells, one for determining the maxima and one for determining 
ois ume electromotive forces, His maximum cell consists in 

itive electrode as large a surface as possible—about , 
rue indus ecimetres—while the negative electrode consisted of a 
whe of 3 mm. diameter. The positive electrode was bent round 
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1» the form of a sharply corrugated circle, and the neqve 
electrode was placed in the centre, so that the resistance should 
be low, it varied from '2 to 4 ohms according to the liquid used. 
The E. M.F. was practically constant during its determination, as 
the current diawn from the cell was only about ‘oor ampere. 
The minimum cell was of similar form to the maximum, only 
the positive electrode was in the centre and was a wire of about 
O'5 mm. diameter, and the negative electrode was in the form of 
a cylinder. By using cells of these forms he was able easily to 
"change either of the electrodes or the electrolyte. The method 
of determming the minima electromotive forces was to short- 
circuit the cell for several hours, and immediately on opening the 
circuit to determine the E, M.F. The following are some of the 
results that he obtained with an electrolyte of acidulated water, 
2 parts in 1000 being sulphuric acid :— 


Electrodes E. M.F. in volts 
Negative Positive Mamma 

Zinc, ordinary ..  ... Carbon 1'22 oog 
» amalgamated ... Carbon 1°26 0°226 
» ordinary .. ... Lead .. O'55 0'144 
», amalgamated ... Lead ... 0:684 O'I52 
» ordinary .. ... Copper 0°94. 07194 
» amalgamated ... Copper 1'072 0'272 
» ordinary... .. lon . 0'429 0'309 
;» amalgamated ... Iron ... ... ... 0'476 0'323 
T i» ... Zine, ordinary ... —  ..«0'09 
Tron Be "s Copper O'49toO'51.. — 


AN e ental reproduction on the screén of the pheno» 
menon of the solar nalo has been recently brought before the 
Physical Society of Paris by M. Cornu. M. Cornu also dis- 
cussed the phenomenon of the pink corona which has been visible 
around the sun during the past few months. He thinks it has 
its seat in the atmosphere at an elevation considerably higher 
than the level of the cirrus clouds which give the common ring- 
halo of22*. According to M. Cornu the polarisation of the sky 
has been “profoundly modified” by the present phenomenon, 
especially ae viewed through red glass. 


SIGNOR A. Ricco sends us a lengthy memoir on a new form 
of electro-magnet invented by him. It consists of a sheet of iron 
rolled into a spiral round an hon core, the convolutions being 
separated by oiled paper. The current traverses the coiled 
sheet, which thereby becomes powerfully magnetised. A spiral 
of forty turns of insulated copper wire is added outside. The 
lifting power of this magnet appears to be very great in propor- 
tion to its weight. 


A PAMPHLET on the system of simultaneous telephony and 
telegraphy invented by F. van Rysselberghe has lately appeared 
from the. pen of M. Ch. Mourlon, secretary of the iété 
belge d'Electriciens. 

Dr. E. VON FLEISCHL recently communicated to the Viennese 
Academy a paper on the double-refraction of light in liquids. 
Concentrated solutions of tartaric acid and of various sugars were 
employed, also certain active oils, in a compound hollow prism 
resembling a Fiesnel’s quartz combination in its general disposi- 
tion. The research proves the existence of doubly-iefracting 
liquids ; but they possess no optic axis. The wave-surfaces are 
in every case two concentric spheres. 





CHEMICAL NOTES 


ATTENTION was lately drawn in these Notes to Schiff's recent 
researches on the connections between the capillary coefficients 
of various liquid carbon compounds and the structure of the 
molecules of these compounds (see also NATURE, vol, xxx. p. 
618). The same subject has very recently been examined by 
J. Tiaube (Ber. xvn. 2294). Traube thinks that the differ- 
ences between the various capillary elevations observed by Schiff 
aie too small to allow of trustworthy conclusions being drawn: 
he has therefore undertaken a series of observations with aqueous 
solutions of various classes of carbon compounds. Inasmuch as 
the capillary elevation of water in a tube of '34 mm. radius is 
about 41'5 mm., while that of most liquid carbon compounds 
does not exceed 25 mm., Traube concluded that there will 
probably be well-marked differences between the capillary ele- 
vations of aqueous solutions, and mixtures of aqueous solutions, 
of definite concentration, of various compounds of carbon. The 
height in capillary tubes was determined for each solution for 
varying degrees of concentration, and the results are stated for 


. 
. 


equal wei of compounds in equal volumes of solutien. From 
these ts Traube draws the conclusions :g-(1) The capillary 
elevation of the solution of & compound decreases as concentra- 
tion increases ; the differences of elevation are not equal for equal 
increases m concentration. (2) Thg capillary elevations decrease in 
a homologous series of carbon compounds as molecular weight in- 
creases. (3) Isomeric compounds 1n solutions of equal concentra- 
tiondonot always exhibit equal capillary elevations. Schiff's gene- 
ralisation, that the number of moleculas of isomerides raised by 
capillary action is equal, does not hold good for aqueous solu- 
tions of isomerides, As in Traube's experiments the liquids 
examined were of equal éoncentration, it follows that the ratios 
of the capillary elevations are equal to the ratios of the masses 
of the disolyed compounds raised if the capillary tubes. 
Calling the capillary elevation 4, and the specific gravity of the 
solution s, Traube considers the product 4s, which he calls the 
capillary coefficient of the solution. The value of Æ 1s condi- 
tioned by the chemical constitution of the compounds examined. 
If s = molecular weight of compound in solution, then the 


difference between Ž for solutions of two compounds, within 
i 


certain limits of concentration, is a constant which depends only 
on the relative concentrations of the two solutions. The values 


of 4 for an homologous series, dealing with solutions containing 
p * æ 


equal masses of the compounds in equal volumes, are referred to 
the value of a for the first member of the series, and the 
" 


differences thus obtained, when calculated for a tube 1mm. 
radus, are called the specific capillary constantis of the com- 
pounds in the series. “The values of this quantity are almost 
wholly dependent on the nature of the solution, perhaps only on 
the nature of the dissolved substance, and are independent, 
within certain limits, for each homologous series, of the absolute 
concentration of the solutions, and are scarcely, if at all, 
dependent on temperature, Traube thinks he is justified 
from his experimental results in concluding that the differ- 
ences between the capilary elevations of the solutions of 
two analogous compounds arein the same ratio as the mole- 
cula: weights of the compounds. Thus, let A, and 4,, re- 
present the capillary elevations of two solutions, of different 
concentrations, of the compound with molecular weight m; and 
let 4g and Ag, represent the capillary elevations of two solutions, 
of the same concentration as those of the former compound, of 


an analogous compound with molecular weight sz. Then, 
accoiding to Traube, 
he - Any = Že - Že 
m Ni om m’ 
therefore 
Aa — hey = Ae pt sda s 
Ag — Ap | PN, 
e 
If, therefore, Žas Aap &c., are determined, the ratio ™ can be 


m 
found; and if z is known, the value of the molecular weight of 
the second compound (75) can be calculated. 
. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


WE are glad to see that at last there is some probability of 
the almost unknown but certainly interesting country of Tibet 
being opened up to outsiders. We know the fiequent. but un- 
successiul efforts which Prjevalsky and others have been recently 
making to penetrate to Lassa, But now the Zimes Calcutta 
correspondent informs us that the Regent of the Tashu Lama 
at Shigatze has sent a most cordial reply to the letter wluch Mr. 
Macaulay despatched to him fiom the fiontier through the 
agency of the Governor of Kambajong, and has also addressed 
a letter to the Viceroy. With these letters, besides the silk 
scarves which ordinarily accompany Tibetan correspondence, the 
correspondent understands he has sent some relics of the late 
Tashu Lama himself, and has asked Mr. Macaulay to send him 
a Tibetan-English dictionary and phrase-book and some scien-- 
tific instruments. This is the first official communication re- 
ceived from Tibet for about a hundied years. The correspondent 
suggests that the Government should put our relations on a firm 
footing by sending at once a friendly mission in connection with 
the identification which takés place this year of the infant in 
whom Tashu Lama is supposed to have been born again. 
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THE town of Bhamo, in Upper Burma, the destruction of | 8 (1) Constitution of Committe 
which by the,Kakhyen tribes is reported from Rangoon, On February 1, 1883, the Board passed the following rtso» 


is one well known in the exploration of South-Western 
China in recent years. The route so often traversed from 
Shanghai to Rangoon by, the Yangtsze, Talifu, and the 
Lrawaddy passes through Bhamo. It is mainly a trading 
town, from which the caravans start into Yunnan, as here 
the navigation of the Irrawaddy ceases. The first modern 
explorer to visit it was Mr. Cooper, the traveller **in pigtail 
and petticoats,” who journeyed so courageously throughout South- 
West China during the Mohammedan rebellion. The Indian 
Government was disposed at that tame to pay more attention to 
a trade route into Yunnan than they appear to have been recently, 
and the importance 8f Bhamo on the route from British Burmah 
was recognised by the appointment of an agent to reside there, 
and er information useful for commerce in these regions. 
Mr. Cooper, the most competent man for the post, was selected, 
but the good work which he was doing was cut short by his 
death one night in his tent near Bhamo, at the hands of one of 
his Burmese guards. At Manwyne, not far on the Chinese side 
of Bhamo, Mr. Margary was muidered in 1876, when on his way 
from the Vangtsze and Talifu, to meet Col. Browne's expedition, 
whick advanced from Rangoon along the Irrawaddy, through 
Bhamo. A year later it was visited by the Commission of 
English officials under Mr. Grosvenor, which went to in- 
quire into Margary’s death; and, on dfcount “of the place 
being within easy reach of Rangoon and Mandalay by 
the river, it has been frequently visited by officials of 
the Indian Government, such as Cols. Browne and Fytche 
and Major Sladen. The latters journey had for its ob- 
ject the removal of dangers to traders on the route from 
the Kakhyens, and he succeeded in coming to an understanding 
with the chiefs to keep the route open. Within the last few 
years McCarthy, on his way from Shanghai by the Japanese 
route, and Colquhoun from the capital of Yunnan, passed 
through the town. It was a small stockaded settlement of 
Chinese and Shan traders, with a lower order of Burmese, and 
there is a French missionary station at the place, while some 
Americans are also engaged in missionary work there and at 
Mauwyne. The Kakhyens inhabit the greater pat of North- 
Eastern Burmah, between the Irrawaddy and Salween, and live 
mainly on the trade between China and Bwmah, either as 
brigands and robbers or as carriers on the rive: and 10ads. In 
addition, they appear to trade a little on their own account. The 
grounds of their destruction of the town are unknown, but it is 
probably due to thei predatory habits, the comparative wealth 
of the town as a central trading station in the region, and the 
weakness and incompetence of the native government of Upper 
Burmah, especially in a wild and remote border-land, such as 
that in which Bhamo is situated, and of which it is the capital. 


AN interesting expedition has been undeataken by Mr. Shaw: 
a naturalist and artist of Sydney, New South Wales. He pro- 
poses to make a canoe ®voyage down the Lachlan, Murrum- 
bidgee, and Murray rivers, his object being to enlarge our 
knowledgè of the interior river-systems of Australia, and of 
natural history. The cost of the expedition ıs borne by the 
Town amd Country Journal of Sydney, m which the artist's 
sketches will no doubt appear. s 


Wel from the Australian papers that Mr. E, M. Curr of 
Victoria has been e ed on a work on the customs, language, 
and origin of the aborigines of Australia. Portions of the manu- 
scripts were, early last year, sent to England to be submitted to 
the Council of the Anthropological Society, The Society has 

ressed the opinion that the Government of Victoiia should 
publish the vocabularies and a iecord of the customs of the 
aborigines, as, otherwise, valuable information might be lost for 
ever. It 1s expected that anangements will be made for the 
publication of the work at the public expense. 





REPORT OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD 
COMMITTEE ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


WE are glpd to publish the following Report on Technical 

Education which has been presented to the London School 
Boaid. The recommendations contained in it were passed on 
December 18, 1884, with a small modification in No, 5. The 
only one which received any serious opposition was No. 6, which 
relates to the Swedish Slojd system, but this ultimately passed 
by a majority of two to one. 


lution :—'* That a Special Committee be formed to consider and 
advise how far the Board may facilitate Technical Education, or 
co-operate with those bodies that are ing ıt on.” 

On February 8, 1883, the Board resolved :—‘‘ That the Special 
Committee on Technical Education agreed to by the Board. on 
Febu 1, 1883, consist of the followi embers :—Mr. 
Roston Bourke, Mr. Bousfield, Mr. Bruce, Sir Edmund Currie, 
Miss Davenport Hull, Prof. Gladstone, Mr. Heller, Sir Arthar 
Hobhouse, . Lucraft, Miss Muller, Rev. Henry Pearson, 
Mr. Lee Roberts, Mr. Whiteley, Mr. Mark Wilks, and ex officio 
the Chairman and the Vice-Chairman óf the Board.” 

At the first meeting Prof. Gladstone was appointed Chairman 
of the Special Committee. Nine meetings of the Committee 
have been held. 


(2) Zuformation from Gentlemen E 


The Committee commenced their deliberations by endeavour- 
ing to obtain infoimation from gentlemen who were interested 
in, and had studied, the subject. 

The following gentlemen accordingly attended the Committee 
by invitation, and gave their views on the subject :—Dr. Sil- 
vanus P. Thompson, Professor of Natural Philosophy at Uni- 
versity College, Bristol; Mr. H. Trueman Wood, Secretary of 
the Society of Arts ; Mr. Philip Magnus, B.Sc., B. A., Director 
and Secretary of the City and Guilds of London Institute for 
the Advancement of Technical Education, and one of the 
members of the Royal Commission on Technical Instruction. 
The statements of these gentlemen are set out in detail in the 
Appendix to this Report. i 


(3) Information from School Boards 


The Committee also obtained information from the cleiks of 
the Glasgow, Manchester, and Sheffield School Boards 1especting 
the steps t#ken by these Boards respectively for the instruction 
of children in technical education. 

Glasgow, Allan Glen’s Instutution.—At the reqiest of the 
clerk of the Glasgow School Boaid, Mr. A. Crum Maclae, 
Secretary of Allan Glen’s Institution, Glasgow, replied, furnish- 
ing information respecting the technical instruction in that 
institution, and inclosing—(1) a prospectus of the school foi 
1883-84 ; (2) a report of the proceedings at the distribution of 
prizes and certificates in December, 1882 ; Qa copy of a paper 
on the ** Relation of the School to the Workshop,” read pua 
the Philosophical Society of Glasgow in December, 1882, by 
David Sandeman, Chanman ot the Weaving Branch of the 
Technical College, and E. M Dixon, B.Sc., Head Master of 
the Institution. 

Manchester School Board. —The Clerk of the Board, in reply 
to the inquiry of the Committee, furnished information to the 
effect that the Board have no present intention of staiting a 
technical school; that this work had been taken up by the 
trustees of the Manchester Mechanics! Institute, who have con- 
verted that institution into a technical school; that the Board 
have introduced a lathe and a group of jomers’ benches into 
class-rooms of two of ther schools, and each scholar in the 
higher standards of the school takes hi» turn at the manual ex- 
ercises, receiving one or two lessons a-week, a jomer being 
present to give the instruction, No extra charge is made for the 
instruction. One of the schools is the lowest under the Board, 
where two-thuds of the children are admitted fiee, the other 
being attended by children of artisans and small shopkeepers. 

Sheffield School Board.—The Clerk of the Board gave particu- 
lars respecting the admission, the examination, the fees, the 
subjects of instruction, and the iesults of the Central Higher 
School established ın that town. In the workshop attached to 
the school the practical woik contemplated will include—(1) the 
pioduction of simple but perfect geometrical forms to teach 
accuracy and skill ın the use of tools; (2) the construction of 
models in wood for use as examples in model diawing ; (3) the 
construction of simple appaiatus to illustrate, by actual experi- 
ment, the pinciples of levers, pulleys, wheel and axle, the 
crane and stram on beams with different positions of load ; (4) 
the mechanics of the roof, arch, and bridge ; (5) for more ad- 
vanced pupils the construction of apparatus illustrating lessons 
in machine construction, applied mechanics, building construc- 
tion, and mechanical engineering. It is added that there is a 
system of scholarships by means of which from fifteen to twenty 
specially clever boys and girls will be enabled to pass from the 
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ordjnary schools to the technical instruction at the Centrfl 
*Higher School. : 
(4) Action of British Association and Social Science Congress 
The Committee were officially informed by the chairman that 
a resolution had been passed in 1883 by the Bnitish Association 
for the Advancement of Science requesting a Special Committee 
“to consider the desirableness of making representations to the 
Lords of the Committee of Her Majestys Privy Council on 
Education in favour of aid being extended toward the fittmg-up 
of workshops in connection with elementary day schools or 
evening classes, and of making grants on the results of practical 
instruction in such workshops under suitable direction." The 
said Committee waited to see the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, and expressed their approval of recommendation (4), 
which practically covers the same ground. The Social Science 
Congress has made a presentation to the Education Depaitment 
to a similar effect. 


(5) Recommendations of the Royal Commissioners on Technical 
Education 


Dunng the deliberations of the Committee the second Report 
of the Royal Commissioners on Technical Education, containing 
their recommendations, was published, and the Committee sub- 
mit, for the information of de Board, the recommendations as 
to public elementary schools, as follow :— 

fa) That rudimentary drawing be incorporated with writing as 

a single elementary subject, and that instruction in elementary 
drawing be continued throughout the standards. That the In- 
spectors of the Education Department, Whitehall, be responsible 
for the instruction in diawing. That diawing from casts and 
models be required as part of the work, and that modelling be 
encouraged by grant. 
(4) that there be only two class subjects, instead of three, in 
the lower division of elementary schools, and that the object 
lessons for teaching elementary science shall include ethe subject 
of geography. ' 

(c) That, after reasonable notice, a school shall not be deemed 
to be provided with proper ''apparatus of elementary instruc- 
tion" under Article 115 of the Code, unless it have a proper 
supply of casts and models for drawing. 

(d) That proficiency in the use of tools for working in wood 
and iron be paid for as a '' specific subject," aniangements being 
made for the work being "done so pe as practicable, out of 
school hours. That special grants be made to schools in aid of 
collections of natural objects, casts, drawings, &c., suitable for 
school museums, 

(e) That 1n rural schools instiuction in the principles and facts 
of agriculture, after suitable introductory object lessons, shall be 
made obligatory in the upper standa1ds.! 

That the provision at present confined to Scotland, which 
prescribes that children under the age of fourteen shall not be 
allowed to work as full-timers in factories and workshops, unless 
they have passed in the Fifth Standard, be extended to England 
and Wales. 


(6) Zhe Slad System of Handicraft in Sweden 


The Committee have received valuable information respecting 
a system of-instruction 1n handicraft, which is largely adopted in 
the elemen schools of Sweden. Two mistresses under this 
Board, Miss Warren, head mistress of the infants’ department of 
the Carlton Road, Kentish Town, School, and Miss Clarke, 
head mistress of the infants’ department of the Campbell Street, 
Maida Vale, School, were allowed an extended summer vacation, 
m order that they might visit Herr Abrahamson's Institution at 
Naas, near Gothenburg, in Sweden, where instruction is given 
in handicraft. This institution 1s established and maintained by 
Herr Abrahamson on his own estate, for the purpose of traning 
teachers in the system, in order that the teachers may be able 
to carry it out in their schools. 

The Governments of some other countries were invited to 
send teachers to Naas to learn the system, and through Miss 
Lofving, formerly Superintendent of Physical Education under 
the Board, the invitation was extended to two mistresses of the 
schools of the Board. Hence the visit of Miss Warren and Miss 
Clarke during last summer. These mistresses have returned 
with diplomas received from Herr Salomon, the Director of the 
** Slojd” Seminarium at Naas, for having successfully completed 
the set of articles required for the first comse of the system. 

. Miss Warren stated that during the two months leave of 
* This recommendation will not apply to London schools. 


. 
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absence which had been ted to her and Miss Clarke, they 
had, at the invitation of Herr Abiahamson, vwited his institu- 
tion, with the object of becoming acquainted with his system of 
instruction in handicraft. The work done 1s carried out in 
wood, and the general teim of ‘‘Slgjd” is applied to it. Work- 
ing in wood is considered the most useful, as by working in this 
material the advantages claimed for the system are obtamed 
more easily and completely than by the adoption of any other 
material. Miss Wanen exhibited to the Committee forty articles 
1n wood, selected from the roo articles, forming the course of 
instruction, which she had made during her visit. The system 
of instruction 18 divided int what 1s called the '* Nags” system, 
from the estate on which it is carried out, and the ‘ Artisan" 
system. The '*Naas" system differs fbm the '' Artisan” 
in that 1t 1s not called a trade, the work, mainly in wood, being 
carried out unde: the superintendence of a teacher, and not being 
sold. 

The work is done in a room fitted with benches, the room 
being about the size of one of our smaller halls. Only tne 
teacher is in this room, The tools used all come from England 
and America. The cost of the tools per child is about 30 kronor, 
or 325. 62. The cost of the wood for 100 models is, £s Sweden, 
about 15 kronor, or 16s. A complete set of the tools required 
could be obtained for about 47. 10». 

The object of the em 1s not so much to produce the articles 
as to educate and tram the child itself. The promoters of the 
system claim for it five distinct advantages '— E 

(1) It produces in a child a love of manual labour. 

* (2) It promotes the development and training of a child's 
hands and fingers. 

(3) ‘The child learns order and exactness, 

(4) It educates a child’s obseivation and perceptive faculties, 

(5) It teaches self-reliance. 

The school hours in Sweden are from 8 a.m. to I p.m., with 
an interval of a quarter of an hour about eleven o’clock. The 
instruction in ** Slojd " 1s usually taken 1n the afternoon. About 
two and a half hours on three days a week are devoted to this 
work. ‘‘Slojd” is encomaged and paid for by Government, 
but is not compulsory. Children begin the work at about ten 

ears of age. It 1s a punishment for a child to be withheld from 
it. Everything made is a t/seft«/ article, the making of toys being 
prohibited. The articles when finished are given to the children 
as an encouragement. The child who does not succeed in the 
o:dinary subjects of study is frequently encouraged on being suc- 
cessful in *' Slojd." 


(7) The Peripatetic System of Science Teaching in Birmingham 


In the course of their deliberations the Committee have noted 
and carefully considered the system of science teaching adopted 
by the Birmingham School Board. This system is sometimes 
called the ** peripatetic” system. The elementary science ‘‘1s 
taught in accordance with a syllabus’ by a practical demonstrator 
and assistant (who visit egch boys’ aml girls’ department once 
every fortnight), and by the teacher of the school. The Science 
Demonstrator for the Board (or an Assistant Demonstrator) 
gives one lesson fortnightly of about forty minutes’ duration to 
the boys in the Fifth and higher Standards ın each school. The 
lessons are illustrate experimentally by specimens and appaiatus 
carried from school to school ina hand-cait Between the visits 
of the Science Demonstrato: at least one lesson is gwen to the 
same class by the teacheis of the respective schools fasa rule by 
a teacher who was piesent at the Demonstiator’s lesson, and 
took full notes of it), and a wntten examination on the subject- 
matter of the lesson 1s also held. The answers are corrected by 
the class teacher and submitted tathe Demonstiator at his next 
visit to the school. A general examination in elementary 
science is held yearly.” The syllabus for boys comprises de- 
monstiations on force, the mechanical powers, machines, 
parallelogram of forces, &c.; and that for gurls demonstrations 
on the structure of the human body, circulation and respiration, 
the organs of digestion, the neivous system, the nature of food 
and its piepaiation, apparatus for cooking, how to maintain 
the body in health, the sick room, diseases of children, 
accidents, &c. 





(8) Conclusions > 


After considering m all its bearings the whole question of the 
introduction of technical education and training into the schools 
of the Bond, the Committee are of opinion that there is at 
present too little instruction for boys which 1s calculated to train 
and exercise the hand and fingers, so asto fit lads more efficiently 
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for situations where skilled manual labour is requned. In this 
respect boys are wpise off than girls. It 1s only 1n the drawing 
lesson that the boys receive any training of the hand, whilst girls 
obtain it in the needlework and cooking lessons as well. The Con- 
mittee do not consider it desirable to attempt to teach any special 
trade or handicraft ın the schools of the Boatd; but they are of 
opmion that in boys’ departments greatei attention should be 
paid to the teaching of ''elementary science" and to freehand 
"diawings fiom models ; that mechanical drawing and modelling 
in clay should be introduced ; that the peripatetic plan of teach- 
ing mechanics should be tiied as an experiment m some district 
in London ; and that, as ap experiment, arrangements should 
be made for the establishment of a class for the elementaiy m- 
struction of boys in tke use of tools as applied to working in 
wood, the attendance being voluntary and out of school hours 
The Committee desire to express their high appreciation of 
the services rendered by Mr. Thomas Smith, and be zeal with 
which he has assisted them in their work. 





(9) Recommendations 


The Committee accordingly submit for adoption the following 
recommendations, which are intended to pee to boys’ depart- 
ments only :— 

(1) That ıt is not desirable to attempt to teach any special 
trade or handiciaft in the schools of the Board. - 

(2) That the instruction in drawing commeffte with Standard I. 
and be carried out according to a graduated scheme laid down for 
each standard. 

(3) That increased attention be paid to freehand drawing fiom 
models in all schools, and that mechanical diawing and modelling 
in clay be introduced 1nto certam schools. s 

(4) That greater attention be paid to the teaching of “ ele- 
mentary science " 1n the schools of the Board. 

(5) That the pempatetic plan of teaching ''mechanics" be 
tried 1n some district or districts of London. 

(6) That, as an experiment, arrangements be made foi the 
establishment of a class for the elementary instruction of boys 
in the use of tools as applied: to working in wood, the attendance 
being voluntary and out of school hows. 

m That the above resolutions be refeiied to the School 
Movagement Committee, with instructions to carry them into 
effect, 

(8) That the sum of 107. be paid to Mr. Thomas Smith, Prin- 
cipal Clerk of the School Management Department, as remu- 
neration for his extra services in connection with this Committee. 


. H. GLADSTONE, Chairman 
(Signed) . LUCRAFT 
H. D. PEARSON 


APPENDIX 


Statements of Dr. Silvanus P: Thompson, Mr. H. Trueman 
F Wood, and Mr. Philip Magnus 


I. Statement of Dr. Silvanus Thomp%on, Piofessor of Natural 
Philosophy at Univeisity College, Bristol, made before an 
informal meeting of the Committee on Technical Education, 
April 17, 1883. 


Prof. Thompson stated with iegard to dftwing, that in his 
opinion the diawing taught and paid for by 1esults by the Science 
and Art Department was not of the character which he con- 
sidered should be taught. The subject he wished to see taught 
was what he liked to call industrial drawing, by which he meant 
that a block of wood or metal being placed before the childien, 
they should execute from it drawings showing it in two or three 
different ways. exactly in the fashion in which workmen's draw- 
ings are made. Drawings made to scale iepresented in the 
workmen's fashion would be very much moie valuable than the 
^ drawings executed under the regulations of the Science and Ait 
Department. Industrial drawing such as this may be made 
applicable to all kinds of work, caipentry, masonry, &c. 

€ then described a lesson on drawing given in Paris on the 
general mechanism of tools. The lesson consisted in the master 
sketching ioughly on the blackboard the outlhnes of ceitam 
ieces of machinery. He had neither compasses nor :uler. 
very hne bafi a distinct meaning, and every single detail was 
labelled. The boys were then told to make proper working 
drawings fiom this sketch. This kind of taining seemed to 
him a very valuable thing. To know how to “ read” a drawing 
1s much more important than toturn out a highly-fimshed work 
of art. The main difficulty in mtroducing such a system would 
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be@that it would have to be created. No instructo) in technical 
education had yet made it worth his while to evolve a system? 

Prof. Thompson suggested that a section of certain schools 
mught be devoted to the teaching of handicrafts. Some of the 
ordinary handicrafts in wood or metal would be good subjects 
to commence with. It would be better to try the experiment 
in one small school unless the Boaid are prepared to go to a 
very great expense. 

He considered that a good deal might be done in training the 
hand and the eye by the introduction of clay modelling. Ag 
ulustrating the value of modelling in clay, he stated that in 
Paris the masters’ union for the manufacture of jewellery had 
established a little school for teaching the knowledge and prac- 
fice of art required in making jewellery. In-this school there 
is modelling in clay and wax, drawing from the cast and from 
the flat, and also a little actual model work. Various works of 
art are hung round the room, and from the cast the pupils model 
in clay. After that there 1s a couse of modelling in wax. The 
children are about nine or ten years of age. Some begin their 
attendance here as early as eight. 

Cutting stone and caiving in wood ate good subjects. Plas- 
tering is merely pouring plaster into a mould, and mechanics is 
not of a very technical order. He doubted whether glass- 
blowing would be useful. The opinion of the union was greatly 
against the increase in the number of apprentices Glass-blowing 
was taught at a disadvantage in England, because the union 
would not sanction each master having more than one boy. 

The subjects that might be taught to gurls sie wood carving, 
velum painting, the making of artificial floweis, and dress- 
making. Engiaving would be expensive. A great deal of 
chaia-making is dons by female labour, but there 1s not much to 
learn 1n it 

He knew of no place where these handiciafts were carried on, 
with the exception of a few orphanages. 





It. Statement of Mr. H. Tiueman Wood, Secretary of the 
Society of Arts, made before the Special Committee on 
Technical Education, June 13, 1883. 


Mr. H. Trueman Wood gave the Committee some information 
about the origin of the City and Guilds Institute for the Ad- 
vancement of Technical Education, with the foundation of which 
he had been associated. The work which that Institute was 
now engaged upon the Committee would have more fully set 
before them by Mr. Magnus. He gave a brief sketch of the 
movement which, onginatng in a proposal to establish a 
Technical University in London, had resulted in the formation 
of the City Institute, with its ‘Central Instituton” now in 
course of erection at South Kensington, and its Technical 
Schools in Finsbury and Lambeth. He also described the 
system of Technological Examinations which, originated by the ' 
Society of Arts, had been taken over by the Institute, and 
developed to its present condition by the aid of a scheme of 
payment on results, similar to that of the Science and Art 

epartment. 

Mr. Wood, in reply to vai10us questions put by Members of 
the Committee, gave the following additional information :—As 
regards those who attended the school in Finsbury, he could not 
speak with any knowledge, but he did not think that the larger 
propoition of them were artisans ; he believed they were chiefly 
clerks and young people of the usual science student class. Some 
of them, hc understood, were boys from the Middle-Class 
School ın Cowper Street. He did not know of any school 
where boys of the artisan class of twelve or fourteen years of age 
could go and leain the use of tools, and he was not awate of the 
existence of any such school in land. Hestated that he was 
strongly of opinion that mechanical drawing should be taught in 
all elementary schools. The industral traming given in indus- 
trial schools was, of course, one form of techmcal education, but 
he should scarcely include this in what should be taught in 
elementary schools. He was of opinion that it was not possible 
to give definite technical instruction in elementary schools ; the 
chidien were too young, and, in many cases, it could not be 
said which trade they would follow in after-hfe. He did not 
himself see how more could be done than was being done in 
Birmingham, where, he understood, practical teaching in ele- 
mentary science was given to the children. Such teaching as 
this he believed to most valuable, and the best possible 
preparation for the specialised technical instruction which would 
come later on.. Elementary mechanics should ceitainly be taught 
and should be illustrated by suitable apparatus. He quite 
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agreed that general instruction in handiciaft would be usefifi, 

*teaching children the use of tools without ieference to special 
trades, and, he believed, the experiment of fitting up a work- 
shop in one school was one that was worth trying, and would not 
be, in his opinion, very costly. He left, as an open question, 
whether such workshop should be used in playtime, or during 
the ordinary school hours. 


Statement of Mr. Philip Magnus, B.Sc., B.A., Director 
and Secretary of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
for the Advancement of Technical Education, and one of 
the members of the Royal Commission on Technical In- 
struction, made before the Special Committee on Technical 
Education, July 4, 1883. 


Mr. Philip Magnus gave the following evidence :— 

He stated that there isa double object in the establishment 
of the Central Institution, now in course of erection at South 
Kensington. On the one hand, it is intended to give the highest 
technical education to persons preparing to become engineers, 
manufacturing chemists, and managers of industrial works, and 
other persons engaged in scientific research ın its application to 
particular trades. On the other hand, it is ially intended 
as a training school for technical teachers, The latter function 
of the institution is considered the more important, because the 
experience of all persons connected with technical education has 
shown that there is a great need of duly qualified technical in- 
structors in all parts of the dom. It is very likely that 
arrangements will be made ‘by which teachers will be able to 
come up to London in the summer months and to obtain lessons 
in applied science and in the best methods of technical teaching. 

As regards the students who attend the Technical College, 
Finsbury, he wished to ray emphatically that a large poition of 
them are artisans. There are indeed two classes of students 
who attend the Finsbury Technical College: one class coming 
in the daytime and the other in the evening. The wening stu- 
dents are almost all engaged in industrial work, and very few of 
them are clerks.. Of those who attend in the daytime, he might 
say, none are clerks. A few have already been engaged in in- 
dustry, and, feeling the want of technical instruction, have given 
up their trade to devote a year or two to study; but the great 
majority are youths who intend to follow industrial pursuits, 
and are ng on their studies with that object. The total 
number of students in attendance at the College m the evening 
classes is 621, of whom 132 are apprentices admitted at half the 
usual fee. Of the day students there are at present about 1001n 
attendance, the school being opened under its present organisa- 
tion only in February last. These students come from various 
middle-class and higher giade schools. A fair proportion of 
boys are expected to come from the Cowper Street schools, im- 
mediately adjoining the college. At the same time it is ho 
that pupils will come to the College from other schools of the 
same grade. It is indispensable that the boys to be admitted 
should have a good knowledge of authmetic and of the 1udi- 
ments of mathematics ; z.¢. they should be able to solve simple 
equations and understand thoroughly the first book of Euclid. 

In answer to the question whether the Finsbury Technical 
College could be made available to boys from elementary 
schools, Mr. Magnus said he saw no reason why boys from the 
higher grade of elementary schools, possessing & knowledge of 
elementary mathematics, should not be admitted into the 
College. 

In answer to the Chairman, he said it would be well for 
candidates for admission to have some knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of science, although such knowledge is not absolutely 
necessary, as some of the Professors of the College stated that 
they would almost as soon commence the teaching of science as 
continue the instruction of badly taught students. 

The limit of age for the admission of students is fixed at four- 
teen, Students entering at fourteen, having a fair knowledge of 
the elements of algebra and geometry, and an acquaintance 
with some of the principal facts of physical science, would be 
well able to go through the prescribed courses of the Finsbury 
College ; and such knowledge might be acquired by boys who 
had passed through the higher Standards, and had taken mathe- 
matics and mechanics as specific subjects. 

Mr. Magnus thought it would be prefeiable that b leaving 
the Board Schools should be selected about the age of twelve or 
thuteen, and drafted into higher elementary schools where they 
might receive the necessary instruction In mathematics and 
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Science, and that they should be drafted from these higher 
elemen schools to the Finsbury Technical Gollege. 

The subjects taught at the Finsbury College are practical 
science, including physics, mechanics, mathematics, and chem- 
istry, mechanical and freehand drawing, handicraft work, French 
or German, or both. In the workshops the students are taught 
to work in wood and metal at the bench and at the lathe. They 
learn not only the use of tools, but to chip, file, turn, and to 
con truct sımple apparatus. 

(Mr. Magnus here put in evidence his address at the opening 
of the Finsbury College, as well as the programme of in- 
struction.) e 

Apprentices and workmen attend the evening classes to learn 
the more difficult operations of their trade, and to gain an msight 
into the processes of which they cannot always obtain satisfactory 
explanation in the shop. It is td correct the effects of extreme 
division of labour that evening technical classes are most needed. 

As regards carpentry and joinery, the institute is now endea- 
vouring to devise a scheme of evening instruction in connectfon 
with the technological examinations, which will probably lead 
to the establishment of evening classes in this subject in several 
provincial towns. í 

Having been asked how the School Board might aid in the 
development of technical education, Mr. Magnus said that the 
Board might aid in various ways. 

Instruction could be given in the elementary schools in 
machine drawing. Better instruction might also be given in 
freehand drawing, of the defects of which the institute’s ex- 
*unineis in technology generally complain. In a large number 
of schools workshops might with advantage be established, in 
which h certain number of the more advanced boys might have 
the opportunity of gaining instruction in the use of tools, in the 
same manner &s is done in the primary schools in France under 
the new Act. It would be a great advantage to the boys on 
leaving elementary schools, be their occupation what it may, to 
have acquired the facility of using their hands, and to have 
gained a knowledge of the properties of different kinds of wood, 
as well as of iron and other metals, which could only be obtained 
by working these substances themselves. By the establishment 
of workshops in schools, the boys, when apprenticed, would 
advance mote quickly in their career, and ity would be given 
to their scientidc instruction as well as to their lessons in me- 
chanical drawing. He considered the great want of this country 
to be higher elementary or intermediate schools of a technical 
character. As re the scheme of education to be given in 
such schools, he referred to his address on ‘‘ Technical Instruc- 
tion in Elementary and Intermediate Schools,” delivered before 
the Society of Arts. He thought that scholars who distinguished 
themselves at the ordinary elementary schools should be sent to 
technical schools of this description in preference to such schools 
as the City of London School or King’s College School. Here, 
1n England, education is too distinctfy and exclusively literary. 
We want schools in which practical mence, mathematics, and 
modern es shall be the chief instruments of education. 
It has been the object of the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute partly to supply the deficiency by supplementing the PE 
educational xa bes The Cen Institution ət Sou 
Kensington will, doubtless, exert considerable influence on all 
schools leading up to it. It will show that there is a school of 
the same grade as the ancient Universities, giving ae practical 
scientific training instead of a literary or theoretical education. 
The selected boys from primary schools should be led up to the 
Technical Univeisity or Cential Institution rather than to the 
existing Universities, wheie they are too often drafted into 
professional careers which are alregdy overcrowded. 

In answer to an inquiry as to the view Mr. Magnus held as | 
regards the value of the study of lish literature in schools, 
Mr. Magnus stated that he attached the highest importance to 
the study of English hterature in higher elementary schools as 
developing the imagination and giving pupils a taste for 
reading. 

Besides mechanical and freehand drawing, pupils having a 
taste for art should be taught modelling, the study of which is 
not sufficiently developed in this country. 

He considered that geometry should be taugt phere d 
without Euclid ; whilst Euclid is very valuable to those who wis 
to become thorough mathematicians, he thought that very few 
of those who learn the elements of Euclid derive any practical 


benefit from the study. Abroad, geometry is generally taught . . 
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As regards the technological examinations, Mr. Mangus said 
that four years age the institute took over these examinations 
from the Society of Arts, which had previously conducted 
them under somewhat different conditions. The candidates 
have increased very much dweing these four yeais, especially 
those in mechanical trades, At the time of the transfer of the 
examinations, the number of candidates was 212, whereas this 
year, 1883, the number of candidates amounted to 2397. 

The Council of the Institute are very desirous that scholar- 
slips should be established in connection with the Finsbury 
College and other sımilar technical Colleges throughout the 
kingdom; to enable promusing-pupils to on their education 
at the Central Institution. If children could be taught sufficient 
mathematics and elemêntary science to be transferred fiom the 
Board schools to the Finsbury College, or to some other techni- 
cal school, and thence to the C&ntral Institution, he considered 
the ladder of technical education would be complete. 

He thought that the Board might further aid in sssisting 
techitical education by the loan of its rooms for the formation of 
evening classes, it being always understood that, in order that 
the 1nstruction should be of any use, it must be of a practical 
character, and that the classes should be well furnished with all 
necessary models, apparatus, &c. 








UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
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Mr. THOMAS PuRDIE, Ph.D., B.Sc., Associate of the Royal 
School of Mines, has been appointed Professor of Chemistry in 
rm University of St. Andrews, vacant by the retirement of Dr. 

dle. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 


. Linnean Society, December 4, 1884.—William Canutheis, 
F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair.—The following were 
elected Fellows of the Society:—The Hon. F. S. Dobson, 
W. A. Haswell, Geo. W. Oldheld, Dr. G. W. Parker, M. C. 
Potter, T. J. Symonds, W. A. Talbot, and J. H. Tompson. — 
Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer exhibited :—(1) Examples of leaves of 
Sagittaria montevidensis under different modes of cultivation, 
‘the changes thus induced as size and general facies being 
most remarkable, so much so they might be deemed widely 
separate purs The small leaves were from a plant raised 
fom se collected in Chili by Mr. J. Ball, F.R.S., and sent 
to Kew in 1883, and grown in a pot half submerged in the 
Nymphaa tank. The enormously E leaf and spike weie 
those of a plant raised from seeds, wa at Kew, and sown in 
spring (1884). When strong eno the plant was planted in 
a bed of muddy soil, kept satiated by means of a pipe running 
from the bed to the /Vym?Asa tank. (2) A special and peculiar 
instrument called a ‘‘Ladanisterion,” from Ciete, it being a 
kind of double rake with leathern thongs instead of teeth, and 
used in the collecting of gum Labdanum, a drug now dropped 
out of modern pae maeT The instrument in question was 
procuied forthe Kew Museum by Mr. Sandwith, H.M. Consul 
in Crete. 
brought to-this country by Lady Broome.—A paper was read 
by Dr. Francs Day on the relationship of Indian and African 
fresh-water fish- fauna. In this communication the author 
refeis to certain papers of his, read before the Society on previous 
occasions, but he moie particularly deals with the differences shown 
between his own statements thergin and those subsequently given 
by Dr. Gunther in his ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of Fishes 

Dr. Day is inclined to believe that in the consideration of Indian 
fish distribution there seems a possibility that certain marine 
forms, for example, the Acanthopterygian Za/es, the Siluroid 
family Arunm, and others have been included among the fresh- 
water fauna by Dr. Gunther, whereas fresh-water genera, such 
as Ambassis, several genera of the Gobies, Sicydium, Gobius, 
Eleoteris, &c., have been omitted from the fresh-water fauna of 
India by Dr. Gunther. Thus Dr. Day attempts to show that 
there may be 4ess affinity between the African and Indian 
regions, so far as fresh-water fishes are concerned, than there is 
between his restricted Indian region and that of the Malay 
Archipelago. He adds that of 87 genera found in India, Ceylon, 
and Burmah, 14 extend to Africa, 44 to the Malay Archipelago, 
whereas out of 369 species only 4 extend to Africa and 29 to the 


@ A collection of marine Algse from West Australia, | 


* 
Malay Archipelago.—On the growth of trees and protoplasmic * 
continuity, was a paper by Mr. A. Tylor, giving his experiments 
in the curvature assumed by bianches, particularly those of the 
horse-chestnut. He pointed out that the terminal bud is con- 
stantly directed penes but is straightened out at a later stage 
of move Further, he found that terminal buds, when directed 
by being tied nst a tree-trunk or plank, invariably turned 
away from the obstruction irr tive of the incidence of light. 
When the growing points of neighbouring branches were turned 
directly towards on other, they mutually turned aside or one 
stopped growth. Some co-ordinating system was necessary to 
enable the parts to act m concert, and he attributes this to a 
continuity of the threads of protopli&m.—A paper was read on 
Helerolepidotus grandis, a fossil fish from the Lias, by James W. 
Davis. The author describes the specialities of this form, and 
remarks that the genus had been instituted by Sir Philip Egerton 
for certain forms closely related to Lepidotus, but differmg in 
their dentition and scaly armature. The Æ. grandis has interest, 
among other things, in the attachment of the dorsal and anal 
fins with the series of well-developed interspinous bones, in the 

eculiar arrangement of the articular apparatus of the pectoral 

and in the heterocercal form of the tail. 


Chemical Society, December 18, 1884.—Dr. Russell, 
F.R.S., in the chair.—The following gentlemen were elected. 
Fellows :—W. P. Ashe, Sir B. V. S. Brodie, Bart, J. F. 
Ballard, W. Briggs, M. T. Buchanan, W. G. Brown, H. M. 
Chapman, W. H. Eley, J. Frost, T. P. Hall, H. J. Hodges, 
H. Jackson, F. Johnson, J. D. Johnstone, G. F. Kendall, C. 
W. Low, F. M. Mercer, P. C. Porter, V. E. Perez, A. Rickard, 
K. B. B. Sorabji, R. B. Steele, H. Smith, E. G, Smith, C. 
Thorn, W. Tate, P. C. Thomas, T. Wilton, J. H. Worrall, W. 
C. Wise W. H. Wood.—The following paper was read :— 
Chemico-physiological investigations on the cephalopod liver 
and its identity as a true pancreas, by A. B. Griffiths. The 
author could mot detect any bile acids or glycogen in this organ, 
but a ferment obtained from it by glycerine converted starch 
paste into sugar, and formed from fibrin, obtained from the mus- 
cular fibres of a young mouse, leucin and tyrosin, the latter body 

, with a neutral solution of mercuric nitrate, a red pre- 
cipitate. It was announced that at the next meeting, January 
15, Prof. Thorpe would read a paper on the atomic weight of 
titanium, and:that Dr. Franklasd would give a lecture in 
February on chemical changes produced by micro-organisms. 


Royal Microscopical Society, December to, 1884.—Rev. 
Dr. Dallinger, F.R.S., President, in the chair. —Mr. e - 
hibited Dr. Cox's radial microscope, a simplified form of Mr. 
Wenham's stand.—Mr. J. Mayall, jun., exhibited a new stage 
which he had devised, in which the thin upper plate was abo- 
lished and a frame to hold the slide substituted, which 1s not 
liable to flexure.—Mr. Crisp also exhibited Ward's eye-shade, 
Bausch's adapter for a spot lens, and 'Kain's mechanical finger. 
— Mr. Rosseter's paper on the gizzard of the larva of Coraára 


| Plumicornis and its uses, and one of Mr. G. F. Dowdeswell, on 


variations in the development of a Saccharomyces, were read 
and discussed.—A communication was read from Dr. Cox, the 
President of the American Society of Microscopists, expressing 
scepticism as to the ree o making sections of diatoms so 
thin as those claimed by Dr. Flogel, as recently published in the 
Societys Zyransactions.—Mr. Parsons exhibited the hydroid 
form of Zunnocodium Sowe bit, the fresh-water Medusa which 
he had found in April last at the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s. 
Park.—Dr. Zenger’s method of mounting diatoms so as to show 
both sides was lained, and some mounts exhibited —Mr. 
Cheshire gave a résumé of his paper on some new pomts in the 
anatomy of the bee. It has long been known that the queen 
bee, in common with many insects, stores the spermatozoa she 
receives from the male in’ a small sac, which is called tke 
spermatheca. A long chain of evidence has also satisfied entc- 
mologists that ia some way these spermatozoa are transferred to 
those eggs which are to be converted into undeveloped females 
known as workers, but the manner of this fertilisation has not 
hitherto been demonstrated. By carefully dissecting out a 
speimatheca with its attachment to the oviduct -unbroken, and 
then byneedle-knives cutting through the trachea which incloses 
it completely, the spermatheca and its valve may be isolated. It 
is then seen to be accompanied by along double gland having 
a centrally-placed duct, provided with a sphincter muscle near 
its junction with the aperture of the spermatheca, The sperma- 
theca itself carries a sphincter and three muscles, two to aid and 
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e 
one to antagonise its action. The glandular secretion acts as a 
vehicle for carrying the spermatozoa, as liberated, towards the 
oviduct. Another gland, previously unknown, now adds its 
secretion, and serves to bring the spermatozoa mto proper 
separation from each other. The common oviduct is not a 
simple tube, as formerly supposed, but carries in its centre a 
pouch of delicate membrane, and very like the recuived tail of 
a lobster. Two muscles, having for their especial purpose the 
«direction of the egg in transit to the ovipositor, carry the egg, 
if a worker is to be produced, into this central pouch, and bring 
it into contact with the spermatic fluid, when a spermatozoon 
enters its micropyle. If a dione or male is to be pioduced, it 
takes a lower path 1n the right or left oviduct, and a side path 
to the ovipositor, and so avoids the pouch and escapes fertiltsa- 
tion. Siebold’s theory of parthenogenesis in the bee 1s thus ana- 
tomically demonstrated to be accurate, —Dr. Van Heurck's paper 
on the resolution of Amphipleura into ‘‘ beads” was read, and 
gave use to a long discussion.—The meeting resolved to send a 
contribution to the memorial now being raised in America to 
the late R. B. Tolles, the eminent optician. 


Royal Meteorological Society, Dec. 17, 1884.—Mr. R. 
H. Scott, F. R. $., President, m the chair. —Mr. C. H. Cotton, 
Mr. S. A. Jolly, L. R.C.P., and Rev. C. J. Taylor, M.A., were 
elected Fellows of the Society.— The following papers were 
read :—On the reduction of temperature means for short series 
of observations to the equivalents of longer peiiods, by Dr. 
Juhus Hann, Hon. Mem. K.Met.Soc. The author has recently 
carried out an investigation into the climate of the Alpine dis* 
tricts of Austiia, and 1n doing so he has endeavoured to reduce 
the monthly and annual means of all the temperature observations 
fiom the districts ın question during the interval from 1848 to 
1880, and in some places to 1884, to the mean for the thi 
years’ period 1851 to 1880. In this paper Dr. Hann desciibes 
the methods he adopted to reduce observations at mountain sta- 
tions for short periods to the equivalents of longer periods.— 
The diversity of scales for registering the force of wind, by 
Charles Harding, F.R.Met.Soc. The object of this paper is to 
call attention to the confusion that exists m the systems in use 
by various countries for registering wind-force, whether instru- 
mentally or otherwise, and to show the need of action for 1m- 
provement.—Repoit on the phenological observations for the 

ear 1884, by the Rev. T. A. Preston, M.A., F.R.Met.Soc. 

he salient features of the weather during the period embraced 
in this report, viz. October 1883 to September 1884, weie: the 
mild winter, the cold April, the hot August, and the long 
period of drought, which at the end of September began to be 
seriously felt, The general effects on vegetation have been: 
the prolonged existence of many of the autumn ies, the 
"great loss of wall-fruit, the faure of bush fruits, the plentiful 
supply of strawberries as long as they lasted, but the time was 
short ; the good hay harvest, although ıt was light in quantity ; 
the good corn crop, the unusually plentiful potato ciop, and the 
great abundance of. wild fruits. 


EDINBURGH 

Royal Society, December 15, 1884.—Mr. Robeit Gray, 
Vice-President, in the chair.—Dr. Sang read the first part of a 
paper on the theory of the tides.—Mr. J. T. Cunningham gave 
a communication on the nature and significance of the structure 
known as Kupffer’s vesicle in teleostean embryos.—Piof. Turner 
discussed the relation of the alveolar form of cleft palate to the 
incisor teeth and the intermaxillary bones.—Mr. T. Andrews, 
F.C.S., gave a paper on the apparent lines of force on passing a 
current through water. 


Royal Physical Society, Dec. 17, 1884.—-B. N. Peach, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S., President, in the chair.—The following 
communications were read :—On gd and allied geneia, 
by W. E. Hoyle, M.A. (Oxon), F.R.S.E., &c. The author 
reviewed all the species which have at various times been re- 
ferred to the genus Zoligepsts, and indicated the different genera 
to which they should beielegated ; the genera Leachia, Lesueur, 
and 7aonuzts, Steenstrup, were fully characterised ; Desmoteuthts, 
Vernll, was considered, and shown to be synonymous with 
Taonus.—Mr. Hoyle also exhibited, with remarks, a specimen 
of Strongylus confortus (Rud.).—Mr. J. R. Henderson, M.B., 
of the Scottish Marine Station, Granton, read a communi- 
cation on additions to the fauna of the Firth of Forth. 
Specimens were exhibited of forty-five species new to the 
district, including the following :—<Astrorhiza limicola, Hale- 
cium sp. (probably new), Ascandra variabils, Tomopteris Sp., 
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Nymphon Atrium, Corophinm lenuicorne, Nyctiphanes (Thysano- 
phoda) Norvegica, and Podopsis Slabberi (n&w to Britem).— 
Mr. F: G. Pearcey explained a method of hardening friable and 
decomposed rocks, sands, clays, &c., so that sections may be 
made of them for microscopical furposes. During the cruise of 
the Challenger, he said, there was obtained a large collection of 
oceanic deposits, whose structure could not be accurately deter- 
mined without making transparent sections. On account of their - 
extreme fiiability this was found impossible by the usual methods, 
and it was therefore necessary to find a mode of rendering them 
hard and compact. Afte; many experiments and much labour, 
a method was devised which had proved successful, and which 
would be found of great seivice to miperalogists, geologists, 
and others, in the investigation of soft rocks. It consisted in 
the introduction of a foreign substance to cement the grains 
together, and so render the mateiial capable of being cut into 
sections. The substance used for this purpose was a solution of 
gum copal in ether, the ether being evaporated after the ma- 
tenal had been soaked in the piepaiation, and the Bi ae 
carefully diied. Mr Pearcey minutely described the various 
processes to be followed, and exhibited specimens illustrative of 
the 1esults obtained. Mr. Hoyle spoke of the necessity of having 
mud and ooze examined by the qosussopm and bore testimony 
to the value of the method of doing this, which was due to Mr. 
Pearcey’s patience and. perseverance.—A note on the breeding 
of the Marsh Tit (Parus palustris, L.) in Stirlingshire during the 
present yer (1884), wıth exhibition of nest and eggs, was read 

y Mr. William Evans, F.R.S.E.—On abnormal dentition in a 
Dingo (Canis dingo), specimen exhibited, by Andrew Wilson, 
L.D.S.—Mr. A. Gray exhibited, with remaiks, a live specimen 
of the Water Spider (Argyromefa aquatica) from Luffness 
Marshes. 


DUBLIN 


Royal Society, Nov. 17, 1884.—Section of Physical and 
Experimental Science. —Prof. J. Emerson Reynolds, F.R.S., in 
the chair.—After an introductory address by the chairman the 
following communications weie read :—Notes on the aspect of 
the planet Mars in 1884, by Otto Boeddicker, Ph.D., communi- 
cated by the Earl of Rosse, F.R.S. The notes are accompanied 
by thirteen diawings of the planet, representing the following 
longitudes of Mais’ central meridian ;—(1) 12°°6 (March 23), (2) 
24°°9, (3) 28°°3 (March 22) (4) 38°0 (Match 23), (5) 73^0 
(March 17), (6) 137°°8 (March 10), q 261*8, (8) 267'"4 
(Apnl 2), (9) 279"4 (April 1), (10) 286 T, (11) 303°'2 (Feb- 
ruay 24), (12) 307°°6(Apml 1), (13) 317°°4 (February 24). 
When compared with Schiaparelli's they admit of the 
identification of the following spots :—Sou¢h Sabseus Sinus, 
Deucalionis Regio, Thymiamata, Margmitifer Sinus, Aurore 
Sinus, Mare Cimmerium, Hesperia, Syrtis Minor, Syrtis Major, 
and a trace of CEnotria or Japygia; Worth: Lacus Niliacus, 
Nilus, Alcyonius Sinus, Ástapus& on the disk-middle traces of 
these canals: Gehon, Indus, Hyjaspes, Ganges, Cyclopum, 
Phison, Euphrates. Sketches Nos. 1 to 4 show when the mark- 
ings in longitude 10° he on tbe disk-middle, the sp-nf . 
direction. of Deucalionis Regio, but when they lie near the 
preceding limb the sf-np direction of Thymiamata prevails so 
considerably thaethe angular shape of the two Sinus Sabeus 
and Margaritifer may be entirely overlooked, and only the one 
or the other direction perceived: and asciibedto fhem. Lacus 
Nihacus is seen interrupted on Nos. I and 4, so as to 1esemble 
its appearance on Schiaparelli’s chart of 1882 ; and Nilus is seen 
double on No. ich makes ıt probable that a trace of 
Schiaparelli’s gemination of lines was perceived at Birr Castle. 
During the time between Nos. 7 and 8, Syitis Minor became 
much darker, and Syrtis Majdt became visible ; this, as it can- 
not be due to the planet's rotation, is probably due to changes 
in its own atmosphere. Alcyonius Sinus appeared much darker 
than either in 1879 or 1881. Sketch No. 5, which at time of 
drawing was considered difficult but fairly good, does not 
show any spots capable of ceitain identification. A comparison 
with other drawings of the same period may explain this,— 
On the volatilisation of zinc from German silver alloys at high 
temperatures, by A. R. Haslam ; communicated by Prof. C. R. 
Tichborne. Alloys of known composition were heated in a 
current of hydrogen, and weighings taken at intervals of one hour. 
The chief loss in weight was found to take place in the first 
hour, and the loss was greatest in the alloys that were poor in 
mckel. The author concludes that nickel has the effect of re- 
tarding the volatilisation of the zinc.—On the anal between 
heat and electricity, by Piof. G. F. Fitzgerald, F.R.S. It was 
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pointed out that the analogy, as usually drawn between heat 
and electricity, namely, to liken temperature to potential and 
quantity of heat t$ quantity of electricity, 1s not the true analogy, 
masmuch as the product of temperature and quantity of heat 1s 
not of the nature of energy, and that the true analogue of quan- 
tity of pleni is quantity Sf entropy. In this case a non- 
conductor of electricity 1s a non-conductor of entropy, se. & 
non-conductor of heat. As the quantity of electricity is the 
same at all parts of a circuit, and as it 1equires a perfect heat- 
engine to transfer entropy from one temperature to another un- 
diminished, conductors must be of the nature of perfect heat- 
engines. It was further pointed out,that a molecular structure 
of ether similar to that of a gas could be assumed, the motions 
of whose molecules maght be polarised in such a way by differ- 
ences of temperature that, although no heat was conducted, it 
would be thrown into a state,of stress which would explain 
electiostatc phenomena. It was explained that this was a step 
beyond that made by Maxwell in his '' Electricity and Mag- 
netigm,” where he avoids any hypothesis as to how electric 
displacement produces mechanical stress. The author stated, 
however, that the object of this communication was not to bring 
forward this doubtful hypothesis, but, by drewing attention to 
this analogy between heat and electricity, to prevent the danger 
at present 1mminent of its being supposed that the analogy be- 
tween electric displacements and the motions of an incompres- 
sible fluid is the only analogy possible, and o® this mtie analo 

being consequently mistaken for a likeness.— Howard Grubb, 
F.R.S., exhibited a stai map photographed by the Rev. T. E. 


Natural Science Section,— V. Ball, F.R.S., in the chair.— 
On a new species of Halcam: 'This is the first recorded ex- 
ample of the genus in Ireland, and ıt proves to be a new species, 
for which the name A. Andresis is proposed. It was found at 
Malahide, Co. Dublin.—M3. G. Y. Dixon exhibited a hving 
and some preserved specimens of Peachia hastata from Dolly- 
mount Stiand, Dublin Bay. This is the first Irish locality.— 
The Chairman exhibited geological maps of Canada and of 
the Uarted States, with specimens of Laurentian 1ocks and 
minerals. . 


PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, December 22, 1884.—M. Rolland, 
President, in the chair.—On a new method of measming 
the heat of combustion of carbon and organic compounds, 
by MM. Berthelot and Vieille. The present paper is limited 
to the determination of the heat of combustion for cellu- 
lose (coton) and the various carbons used in the manufacture of 
gunpowder.—Description of a microscopic element by means of 
which it may be ponini to determine the various groups of 
Cynthiade, by M. de Lacaze-Duthiers,—Remarks on the 
** Cours d'exploitation des Mines," presented to the Academy 
by M. Haton de la Goupilliére. —Remarks on the volume of the 
Connatssaance des de n r 1886 and the Annuaire four 
1885, presented to the Academy in the,name of the Bureau of 
Longitudes by M. Faye.—Note on the indeterminate equation 


A = Ky s 


by M. Maurice d'Ocagne.—On the thermogynamic potential 
and the theory of the voltaic pile, by M. P. Duhem.—Descrip- 
tion of a diffusion photometer, by M. A. Crova.—Note on the 
heat of combustion of, the ethers of some acids of the fatty 
series, by M. W. Louguinine. The author's experiments lead 
to the general conclusion that the heat of combustion of an acid 
is perceptibly equal to that of the ether of the same acid, less 
the heat of combustion of the coiresponding alcohol, regard 
being had to the number of molecules of alcohol in reaction.— 
Note on the a-ethylamidopropionic acid, by M. E. Duvilher.— 
Observations on the optic activity of cellulose in connection with 
M. Béchamp's recent communication, by M. Alf. Levallois 
—On the cutaneous anesthetic action of the hydrochlo- 
rate of cocaine, by M. J. Grasset. It is shown that the 
hypodermic injection of o'or gr. of the hydrochlorate of 
cocame produces in man a sharply limited zone of cutaneous 
angsthesis without general phenomena, and with slight 
local consequegces, although diuo long enough to per- 
form a certain number of surgical operations.—Influence of 
the variations in the centesrmal composition of the air on the 
intensity of the respiratory fanctions, by M. L. Frédéricq.—On 
the spinal bone in the series of vertebrate animals, by M. A. 
Lavocat.—Note on the constitution of the reticulate rhizopods, 


by M. de Folin.—On the Acari dwelling in the quill wf 3 


buds’ feathers, by M. E. L. Trouessart.—On the existence of 
pee Asterophyllites, by MM. B. Renault and R. 

iller.—On the Keisanton formation in the Croisic district, 
Loire Inférieure, by M. Stan Meunier.—On a phenomenon of 
erystallogeny in connection with the fluorine of the Cornet rock 
near Pontigabaud, Puy-de-Dôme, by M. F. Gonnard —Results 
of the analysis of the masses of boiled beetroot, made with a 
view to determining the quantity of chloride of potassium and 
nitrate of potassium contained in it, communicated by M. H^ 
Lepley The quantity of these salts in roo kilogrammes of root 
was found to be :— 


lMax, Min Mean. 
. [Gr Gr. Gr. 
Nitrate of potassium .. 342 43 131 
Chloride of potassium . 217 65 143 


BERLIN 


Physical Society, Nov. 21, 1884. —Prof, Neesen reported 
on a case of magnetisation produced by & stroke of lightning, 
the distribution of which had been examined by a former pupil 
of the speaker. The lightning had struck the clock of a church 
tower, and so strongly magnetised it that it was only by great 
force that the pendulum could be moved from its pasen of 
rest, while the clock had to be taken to pieces and the mag- 
netised iron parts demagnetised by means of heat. The most 
strongly-magnetic part was a U-shaped piece of cast-iron, the 
two perpendicular and downward-directed legs of which bore 
the edges for the pendulum. ‘The distribution of the magnetism 
in this piece of iron was as follows :—Not far from the lower 
ends (at about a third of the height) was a neutial point on both 
sides, the inferior piece on one side being north polar, on the 
other side south polar. On the side having the north pole, 
south polar magnetism was found above the neutral point, 


extending above the middle line and beyond, so as to take in ' 


about the upper third of the other leg. Thereupon followed an 
upper neutral point, between which and the lower neutral point 
of this side was found north polar magnetism. The two lower 
neutral points were the spots where the two legs of the U-shaped 
piece of iron were connected by a horizontal iron pin. Other 
effects of the lightning were not to be found either in the clock 
or on the church tower.—Prof. Neesen further produced a 
pue p high relief of iron, of a dull silver-gray, which in 
neness of detail far surpassed the productions of the silver 
galvano-plastic art. The method by which this was produced 
was still kept secret by the manufacturer.—Prof. Lampe com- 
municated some interesting results arrived at by his pupils in 
exercises in calculation. One problem was to calculate the 
attraction of a homogeneous mass of ceitain form on a material 
pomt of its surface, 1f the attraction of the same mass 1n globular 
orm on the pole was equal to 1. The calculation was first 
made for a flattened ellipsoid, in which the attraction on the 
polar point was known to be greater than r. With increase of 
oblateness the attaction increased up to a maximum, for which 
the magnitude of the attraction and the eccentricity of the 
meridian curves were calculated. After this maximum the 
attraction abated, with further increase of oblateness, and. the 
eccentricities of those meridian curves were calculated for 
which the attraction was equal to 1, as also of those for 
which it was equal to o'5. Similar calculations were made 
for the üoucded ellipsoid. In this case the attractions on the 
polar point became continually less, and only the eccentricity 
of the meridians was calculated, in which the attraction was 
egual to o'5. Another exercise was to calculate the attraction 
of a circular cylinder on the middle point of a terminal plane, 
when the relation of the radius, v, of the terminal plane to the 
height, 4, changed. In this case, too, with a certam relation of 
4 to r a maximum of attraction was found, which was more than 
I but yet less than the maximum in the case of the flattened 
ellipsoid. After this maximum the attraction declined as well 
with increasing 4 as with increasing r, and the two relations of 
À to r, in which the attraction was equal to I, were found. 
Finally, in the case of the circular cones, the attraction on the 
apex was calculated, and here, too, the maximum was deter- 
mined, being, however, less than 1, and the cone was determined 
in which the attraction on the apex was equal to the attraction 
on the centre of the fundamental plane. —Prof. Landolt described 
2 simple contrivance used by him for recovering the products of 
sublimation, A test tube, of glass in the case of bodies 
easy to sublime, of platinum in the case of bodies difficult to 
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*suDlime, was closed at the top by a stopper through which 


passed two small tubes, one reaching to the bottom, the other 
coming out below the stopper. The first small tube was con- 
nected with the condenser, and by this means the tube became 
permanently cooled. The cold tube was let down into the vessel 
in which the substance to be sublimed was being heated, and 
the products were obtained on the outside of the little tube, from 
which they could be easily removed, By a platinum tube in the 
platinum retort the spegker received molybdenous acid crystals, 
and, by the heating of lime, microscopic lime crystals. — Prof. 
Landolt further described an arrangement of a sodium lamp for 
a polaiimetric apparatus in which a uniformly bright flame was 
produced, and he also showéd a theodolite with a glass scale, 
which could be read by transmission of the incident light, thus 
facilitating observation. 

Physiological Society, November 29, 1884.—Prof. Wal- 
deyer exhibited a microscope-stand which he found very practic- 
able, both for the ease and security with which it enabled a micio- 

scope to be turned in any direction, and for the way in which it 
allowed the use of any system of lenses —Prof. Du Bois-Rey- 
mond spoke on the difficulty of determining the blood-pressure 
in the capillary vessels, and discussed the method he had adopted 
in his lectures for the presentation of correct views on this 
matter. As was known, the blood-pressure in the capillary 
vessels had hitherto been determmed placing a small glass 
plate on a spot of skin and then estimating the pressure that was 
necessary to render this spot void of blood. By this method, 
however, the elasticity of the inter-capillary tissues was left out 
of account, and the results were therefore vitiated, so far as the 
determination of the pressure in the capillaries was concerned. 
The exact state of the case, which it was difficult for any experi- 
mental examination to come at, was, in the first place, able to 
be determined only under ideal conditions, In the cunentof an 
incompressible and inexpansible fluid through a system of pipes 
under a given propelling force the rate of current was always in 
inverse proportion to the cross section, while, with the distance of 
the propelling force, the pressure abated at a rate proportionate to 
the resistance, z,e, it sank more rapidly in narrow, and more slowly 
in wide, tubes. If a tube were widened by splitting it into two 
branches of equal calibre, the proportions between lateral section, 
rate of current, and pressure remained the same, If, on the other 
hand, the bore became as large again as before, the rate of cur- 
rent sank to a half, while the pressme decreased but little. If, 
again, a capillary network were intercalated into the system of 
pipes, the rate of current fell only in proportion to the enlaige- 
ment of the total cross section; the pese, on the other 
hand, sank considerably on account of the resistance piesented 
by the capillaries, and the curve of pressuie showed a very stee 
decline in ielation to the abscisse of the zero-line If the mor 
laries again merged into simple tubes, the cross section became 
less, the rate of current proportionally greater, while the pressme 
again sank but slowly. In the middle of the capillary system 
the pressure, in accordance with known laws, amounted to 
half the initial pressme. In the circulation of the blood 
the cross sections of only the larger arteries and veins 
were known; the cross section of the capillary system 
was unknown. Under the ideal conditions, however, which 
formed the basis of the above scheme this cioss section might 
be calculated from measurable rates of current. Suppose the 
rate of current of the blood in the capillary vessels equal 
to o'8 mm. per second, and that ın the aorta equal to 500 mm. 
per second, then the current in the latter was 625 times as swift 
-as that in the capillaries, and the cross section of the whole 
capillary system must be 625 times as large as that of the aorta, 
or the diameter of all the capillaries was twenty-five times as 
large as the diameter of the aorta. The curve of pressure sank 
slowly in the arterial system, In the capillaries the great resist- 
ance required a very considerable difference of pressure, and the 
curve of prenre sank, therefore, very considerably ; to sink 
more slowly 1n the veins down to beneath the abscissa line, z.e. 
the pressure in the veins in the neighbourhood of the heart 
became negative. In the middle ofthe capillary system the pres- 
sure, in accordance with this view, was equalto half the pressure 
in the ventricle. Should the arteries in consequence of the con- 
traction of their smooth muscle-fibres become narrower, the point 
where the pressure in the capillaries was equal to halfthe heart's 
ressure shifted nearer to the arterial system. If, on the other 
d, contractions or obstructions occurred in the veins, this 
point came closer to the venous system, Such a presentation of 
the case gave a view of the conditions of cross section and 
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pressure in the capillaries, and offered a basis for experimental 
investigations. A scheme of the same kind might be applied 
to the system of lymphatic vessels, for which the average pres- 
sure in the blood capillaries must be taken as starting pressure. 
— Prof. Fritsch related an optical phenomenon he had perceived 
during the microscopical examination of certain objects, a 
phenomenon he described as due to monocular stereoscopic 
vision. Certain pictures, in particular those of the transverse 
section of the principal nerves of the electric organ, made a 
decided impression of a funnel-shaped depression such as was 
otherwise obtained only in the binocular contemplation of the 
well-known stereoscopic figures. It was especially easy for him 
to receive this impression on moving his eye from side to side. 
By producing the anangement he fad referred to at the next 
sitting of the Society, he would ascertain whether other eyes 
received the same impression of the picture. 


VIENNA 


Imperial Academy of Sciences, December 4, 1884.— 
On the scientific usage of orthogonal axonometers, by C. Pelz.— 
On the mechanical theory of electricity, by T. Tanuschke.—On 
negy and coercive state in the magnetic field, by G. Adler. — 
On the consumption of some foods in the intestinal tract of man, 
by H. Malfatti.—Contribution to a knowledge of some hydio- 
products of cinchoninic acid, by A. Weidel and K. Hazura.— 
On the action of sun-spectrum on the haloid compounds of 
silver, and on the raising of their sensibility to some parts of 
the spectrum by colouring-matters and other substances, by T. 
M. Eder.—Computation of the orbit of the planet Russia 232, 
by N. Herz. 

December 11, 1884.—On morin, pat 2, by R. Benedikt and 
K. Hazura.— Communication on the determination of nitrogen, 
by G. Czeczetka,— Studies on the compounds prepared from 
animal tar; pat 5, on collidine, by H. Weidel and B. Pick. 

December 18, 1884.—On deformation of the plane of light- 
waves in the magnetic field, by E. von Fleischl.—Contributions 
to the explanation of cosmic-terrestrial phenomena ; pert 2, on 
aurora borealis, by T. Unterweger.—On Kjehldahl' method 
for determining nitrogen, by G. Czeczetka.—On central eclipses 
of the sun of the twentieth century, by E. Mohler. 
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SCIENCB AND SURGERY 


FrROM the earliest ages, the functions of the brain have 

been a fascinating study to cultivated minds, and the 
greatest intellects of all ages have occupied themselves 
in attempting to solve its difficult and complicated 
problems With the ancients this was a favourite pur- 
suit, and engrossed the thoughts and talents of their most 
illustrious philosophers. Owing to the absence of exact 
methods of scientific observation and experiment, the 
conclusions on this subject were for many centuries of a 
purely speculative character, and the errors and fallacies 
thus deduced have been handed down and accepted till 
comparatively recent times. Modern investigations have, 
however, thrown a flood of light on the question, and 
although much still remains in the dark, the former 
obscurity has of late years been brightly illumined by the 
lamp of science. The accumulated clinical experience of 
ages had left knowledge on the cerebral functions in a 
state of confusion and uncertainty, and owing to the ob- 
vious difficulties and complications associated with disease, 
the results, however significant, were at best imperfect. 
That the brain should be subjected to direct physiological 
experiment was, until modern times, never attempted. 
During the last generation only has the practicability of 
this been demonstrated, and numerous observers have, 
by direct operations on the brain substance of animals, 
arrived at new conclusions as to its functions, and greatly 
revolutionised our ancient conceptions on the subject. 
Evidence has also been given against the wok me 
tangere theory, and abundant proof has been adduced 
of the fact that the brain may be handled, irritated, or 
partially destroyed without necessary danger to life. 
One of the latest developments of this method of investi- 
gation has been the discovery of those centres in the 
cortex which preside over voluntary motion, which have 
been, more especially by Prof. Ferrier, differentiated and, 
localised with great precision. This important know- 
ledge has been arrived at by an, extended series of ex- 
periments conducted on hving animals, in which, by 
observing the several effects of stimulating or destroying 
limited areas of their brains, the different functions of 
these special localities have been determined. A topo- 
graphy of the cerebrum has thus been constructed, in 
which tle various faculties have been mapped out, but 
these, unlike the illogical visions of the phrenologists, have 
stood the test of sceptical criticism and rigid experimen- 
tal inquiry. Researches of a purely scientific nature, 
carried out only with the bbyect of elucidating truth and 
advancing knowledge, without immediate prospects of 
material gain, have in this instance led to most 1mportant 
and useful practical advantage. Armed with the knowledge 
acquired on animals in the laboratory, the physician has 
been enabled to utilse at the bedside the conclusions 
thus arrived at for the service of human beings. Clinical 
experience combined with morbid anatomy had already 
enabled the medical man to suspect the presence of 
disease in the brain, but as to its precise locality he was 
formerly in doubt. Now, however, guided by the recent 
1evelations of physiology, he is enabled to predict the posi- 
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tion in a large number of cases with great certainw and 
-precision. Evidence of this is afforded by the proceeding 
adopted ın a case of disease, notice of which has lately 
appeared in the medical papers. It appears that a man 
presented a series of symptoms which enabled Dr. Hughes 
Bennett to diagnose a tumour of the brain, that it in- 
volved its. cortical substance, that it was probably of 
limited size, and that it was situated at a certain deffnite 
spot. The skull was trephined over the suspected region ; 
there a tumour was found and removed. On recovering 
from the immediate effects of the operation the patien 
was and continued for three weeks in a satisfactory con- 
dition. He was perfectly intelligent, his functions, except 
for certain defects of motion caused by the disease, were . 
normally performed, and there was an absence of all the 
distressing symptoms from which he had formerly suf- 
fered and from which he must necessarily soon have 
succumbed. Unfortunately, at the end of this time a 
complication, incident to all serious surgical operations, 
supervened, from which the patient ultimately died. The 
unhappy termination of this particular case does not in 
any way detract from the importance of the’ principles 
which it involves. It still remains a signal triumph of 
diagnostic accuracy, a precision mainly attained by exact 
experimental research. It 1s, moreover, further proof that 
by utilising this improved knowledge the surgeon may 
not.only remove disease from the brain, but that he may 
do so wgthout necessary shock or risk to the nervous 
system, and that the procedure, under modern antiseptic 
precautions, need not be attended with greater danger 
than may follow any other severe surgical injury. This 
interesting and instructive case will doubtless inaugurate 
a new era in medical practice, for although this particular 
individual has succumbed to measures adopted to avert 
his otherwise certain death, the experience thereby 
gained is sufficient to encourage further efforts in a 
similar direction which may prove beneficial to others. 
In the Marshall Hall oration of last year Prof. Ferrier 
remarked, “ There are already signs that we dre within 
measurable distance of the successful treatment by 
surgery of some of the most distressing and otherwise 
hopeless forms of intercranial disease, which will vie with 
the splendid achievements of abdominal surgery.” He 
further added, reflecting on the success which had attended 
brain operations on animals, “I cannot but believe that 
similar results are capable “of being achieved on man 
himself.” That distinguished physiologist cannot but 
feel gratified that his prophetic words have been partially 
realised. ` 





DE BARY’S “VEGETATIVE ORGANS OF THE 
PHANEROGAMS AND FERNS” 
Comparative Anatomy of the Vegetative Organs of the 

Phanerogams and Ferns. By A. De Bary. Translated 
by F. O. Bower and D. H. Scott. (Oxford: Clarendon 

Press, 1884.) 
J~ 1861 a plan was drawn úp in Germany to provide a 
senes of hand-books or text-books on botany, which 
should treat of the science as it existed at the time; four 
of these books were completed, De Bary’s “ Vergleichende 
Anatomie der Vegetations-organe der Phanerogamen und 
Farne” (published in 1877) being one of them. This 
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book, as is well known, proved to be a masterpiece of 
industrious research, accurate treatment of facts, and 
critical sifting of details; its influence soon became 
apparent, not only on the best teaching and text-books of 
our time, but also on those engaged in original research 
in various directions. This marked influence was not 
confined to Germany, but affected the teaching in this 
country also; and some of us were so fortunate as to 
come under that influence before more antiquated methods 
of treatment had rendered difficult the task of receiving 
the new impressions. 

Mr Bower and Dr. Scott have now prepared a transla- 
tion of this treatise, and those best acquainted with the 
original will be foremost 1n congratulating them, not only 
for having placed the work in the hands of English 
workers and students, but also for the manner in which it 
has been accomplished. 

In commenting upon the plan of the book, it should be 
borne in mind that the basis of classification 1s anatomy, 
and anatomy only, and this accounts for many peculiarities 
in the mode of treatment. 

The introduction sets this forth. clearly, and shows the 
land of difficulties to be avoided in the scheme. Students 
will gain by carefully reading this able introductory por- 
tion, which contains an admirable account and criticism 
of the relations of the tissues to the menstem from which 
they are derived, and the vexed question as to the best 
mode of classifying the systems of tissue in mature parts. 
The great difficulty of course is in the case of what Sachs 
terms the “fundamental tissue”—vs.e. the tissue which 
remains after the dermal tissue and fibro-vascular system 
have been removed, De Bary finds it necessary to cut 
this up into several forms and systems of tissues, as was 
to be expected fiom the mode of treatment. Sachs has 
lately again maintained that on the whole the “funda- 
mental tissue” is best regarded as one system. Thisand 
other discussions as to the telative value of systems of 
tissues certainly owe much to the point of view started 
from, and it is not easy to see how De Bary could avoid 
the further dissection of the larger systems of tissues. 

As matter of fact he is constrained to adopt six chief 
forms of tissue, various groupings of which constitute 
the systems of tissues. These are. (1) Cellular tissue 
(epidermis, cork, and parenchyma) ; (2) sclerenchyma ; 
(3) secretory structures ; (4) vessels (this word 1s Trachea 
in the German, and “vessels” does not express its in- 
tended meaning accurately); (5) sieve-tubes; (6) milk- 
tubes (z.e. laticiferous vessels). Intercellular spaces form- 
ing the subject of an appendix. This preliminary classi- 
fication, as would be expected, presents difficulties here and 
there, and it will be seen that the structures designated 
“secretory” afford exercise for the utmost ingenuity in 
classifying them anatomically. 

Having laid down the lines along which the plan of the 
work is to run, so far as these forms of tissue are con- 
cerned, De Bary then proceeds to review and cnticise 
the views held as to the differentiation of the various 
groups of tissues from definite layers or portions of the 
meristem of the growing-point. Hanstein’s classification 
into dermatogen, plerome, and pleriblem is well known, 
as is also the calyptrogen of Janczewski. We cannot here 
enter into details, but must refer the student to this excel- 
lent summary, merely stating that the facts do not allow 
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of Hanstein's classification being extended to all the 
cases, though it must be admitted as true for very many. 
Nor have later investigators succeeded in establishing a 
system of classification of the tissues comparable to that 
of the animal embryologist. Th of course complicates 
the matter, and accounts ın part for the plan followed in 
the second part of the book, which treats of the arrange- 
ments of the forms of tissue referred to above, and of the 
changes mn their primary arrangement brought about by 
secondary changes, e.g. grewth in thickness, &c. 

In Part I. the first chapter deals with cellular tissue, 
the portion concerned with the epidermis and its structure 
being particularly interesting aud important. De Bary's 
account of the stomata has long been known, but many 
facts relating to those peculiar forms known as water- 
pores or water-stomata will be new to the student un- 
acquainted with the original The description of the 
cuticle and cuticularised layers of the outer walls of the 
epidermal cells, and the facts as to the occurrence of wax 
on their exterior are very important, and must afford the 
basis for all future*work on these subjects, A striking 
example of De Bary’s critical power and ability to deal 
broadly as well as in detail with large series of facts are 
evident in his remarks on those troublesome organs known 
as glands. It may well be doubted whether we shall ever 
have a satisfactory classification of the various “secretory 
structures” on anatomical grounds solely; it must be 
admitted, however, that the most satisfactory account of 
these bodies, as a whole, is given in the present book. 
De Bary hmts the term gland to epidermal secretory 
organs—-all others are to have definite names implying 
their different position, &c. This necessitates the sepa- 
rate treatment of reservoirs of secretions, and laticiferous 
vessels as contrasted with epidermal or dermal glands on 
the one hand, and intercellular spaces which contain 
secretions, &c., on the other; the difficulties arising from 
various causes are in part met and discussed, but there 





.are some still outstanding. 


Having treated of the forms of tissue 1n the first seven 
chapters, Part II. of the book commences with Chap. 
VIII. The first section (Chaps VIII. to XIII.) is con- 
cerned with the primary arrangegnent of the forms of 
tissue, The vascular bundles are here dealt with in great 
detail from two points of view : (1) with reference to their 
course or distribution in the stems, leaves, and roots ; and 
(2) as regards their structure. The first aspect of vascular 
bundles is almost unknown in England, and most teachers 
have ignored it altogether. It 1s important, however, and 
although they must not be ranked or compared with 
structures occurring in other organisms, we must not 
foiget that the supporting and conducting systems of 
a higher plant are represented ‘by its wood and trachea, 
while its sieve-tubes have equally important duties to 
perform. This being so, there is no less reason for 
studying the course and distribution of the vascular 
bundles (and the same remark applies to laticiferous 
vessels, reservoirs of secretion, and even strands of scleren- 
chyma) in a plant, than for tracing the distribution of the 
various conducting, supporting, and secretingtissues and 
organs in a higher animal Already the investigations 
promise to bear fruit, as witness Koch's descriptions of 
the course and endings of sjeve-tubes in the leaves, and 
also the various points of anatomy which throw light on 
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the discussion as to the ascent of water in wood. No 
doubt it is t60 early to anticipate where these researches 
may lead; meanwhile every botanical student should 
learn the course of thegascular bundles in several typical 
plants, say, among others, Lathyrus, Clematis, a Palm, 
Tradescantia, a Fern such as Asfidium, and Equisetum. 
This should be done not only with reference to the distri- 
bution of these important structures, but also in order 
that the study of transverse sections may become some- 
thing more than the impression of a pattern' on the 
memory, as it tdb often is. 

The beanng of these matters on the older views which 
confined the attention too much to the typical palm-type 
for the Monocotyledons, and to a few restricted examples 
6f Dicotyledonous stems 1s obvious, 

Some very important points exist also with reference to 
the structure of the vascular bundles, a matter which 
should be studied as De Bary studied it, in connection 
with the above. Students are seldom led to understand 
that the terminations and interconf'ectionS of vascular 
bundles often differ considerably from the enlarged por- 
tions of the bundles, or “ bundle-trunks,” as the translatays 
term them. The classification ‘of vascular bundles into 
collateral, concentric, and radial has become bettet known 
of late years; but even now too little attention is paid to 
the subject of the structure and development of the 
vascular-bundle system in roots. This should be all 
altered now, for it is difficult to imagine better guidance 
for teachers and students than is afforded by the work 
under review, and specialists will not be able to dispense 
with it. 

Want.of space prevents our entering further mto some 
other weighty matters ın this portion of the work. No 
doubt some difficulty will be felt by the unimtiated with 
regard to De Bary’s treatment of the subject of scleren- 
chyma. The key to the difficulties consists in the fact that 
however convenient it may be to regard the sclerenchy- 
matous fibres of the “hard-bast” as part òf the ^ fibro- 
vascular” bundle, sclerenchyma may be 1egarded as a 
form of strengthening fissue which recurs in various 
positions, and may therefore be treated separately—that 
which occurs as strengthening tfssue associated with the 
vascular bundles being called bast-fibres, and treated as 
part of the bundle (which then becomes “ ftbro-vascular ”) 
for no other reason than because it iseconvenient, and the 
name is an established one. Simple as the matter is 
when understood on anatomical grounds, we fear that 
confusion will still! ensue from want of care in apprehend- 
ing the state of the case; this will be dte to no fault on 
the part of thé translators, however, for the portions of 
the book dealing with these particulars leave httle to be 
desired. 

The second section of Part IT., treating of the secondary 
changes produced in the arrangement of the tissues by 
growth 1n thickness, forms a part of the book which has 
had much influence on text-books since it was written. 
The account of the growth in thickness by means of a 
cambium zone is excellent, and should be carefully studied 
by every Botanist. The concluding portions of the book 
are in some respects more adapted for the specialist than 
for the ordinary student, but we do not advise the latter 
to neglect them on that account ; on the contrary, much 
of the foregoing 1nformation becomes clearer when con- 





trasted with the more abnormal processes obserled*in 
the forms there treated of. The facts are somewhat more 
isolated, however, and can only become important in 
proportion as the earlier parts of the book are under- 
stood , moreover, work remains to be done among the 
more anomalous forms. 

Enough has been written to show that no botanist, will 
be able to dispense with the work, and ıt only remains to 
point out one or two faults in the translation, and 
perhaps to mention a few trivial matters which might 
have been put better Such phrases as “a numerous 
group of large... cells (p. 21), “the morphologically 
lower leaf-surface " (p. 319), and “quite a few rows" (p. 
372), are somewhat harsh, and result from the close ren- 
dering of the original; objection. may also be taken to 
such employment of compounds as “ air-and-water- 
containing” (p 210) and “many-layered, chlorophyll- 
containing parenchyma " (p. 226). It is true that students 
of science who read much German find less difficulty from 
the recurrence of such forms in Englsh than might 
be expected, but many wil regard them as serious 
blemishes which render the book more difficult to read. ' 
Commelyna (p. 40) becomes “ Coyunelina," subsequently 
(p 270 eg.) we believe the former is correct, the latter 
being the German spelling. “ Equiseta " and “ Gramina” 
(eg. p 213), and “ Orobanches” (p. 384) are not elegant. 
The reference to Fig. 207 on p. 467 1s wrong, that figure 
concernfng CyZésus. No doubt the musprint stands for 
209. 

The translators are responsible for several terms which 
wil be new to English botany, and we must admit our 
indebtedness to them for attempting to introduce definite 
Enghsh equivalents for such terms as “ Bundel-stdémme,” 
“Hols-strange,” “Neben-sellen,” and “Ersats-fasersellen.” 
Whether “bundle-trunks,” “ligneous bundles,” “subsidiary 
cells” and “intermediate cells" respectively will be 
generally accepted as the equivalents in English remains 
to be seen. Personally we regard them with favour, as 
serviceable representatives of terms which have their 
uses. However, we can do no more here than congratu- 
late the translators on having placed one of the most im- 
portant scientific works of the day in the hands of British 
botanists in a satisfactory form; and we no less heartily 
congratulate those botanists who have been debarred 
from reading it in the onginal German on the rich store 
so well placed before them. 





OUR BOOK SHELF 


The Solar System. By Ernest R. G. Groth, M.D. 
Pp. 34. (London: John Bale and Sons, 1884.) 


THIS book contains a very imperfect account of the 
nebular hypothesis of Laplace and Kant, with certain 
variations which must be incorrect, because they violate 
mechanical principles, and with certain speculations 
which are valueless because they are based on mere 
imagination. 

The author does not realise the relativity of force and 
motion, for on p. 9 he asks: “If a body be acted upon 
by no force, why should it move at all?” . 

On p. 11 we learn how axial rotation originates when a 
nebular mass revolves orbitally about a centre of force. 
The explanation depends on the different orbital motton 
of the nearer and further parts of the nebularplanet. As 
faras this goes it should, when properly applied, give us 
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negative rotation in the planetary mass, but we here find 
it used to explain positive rotation. 

The author states that the planets are “hurled” or 
“projected” from the sun ; but he does not see that even 
if some deus. ex machind were just to prevent the other- 
wise inevitable fall back into the sun, the eccentricity of 
the orbit must be very large instead of very small. 

-On p. 14 we find that “it 1s moreover manifest that 
eacheindividual planet must from time to time have had 


its' orbit greatly extended " by the reduction of the sun’s |. 


mass on the birth of each planet. It 1s, however, the fact 
that the orbit of Jupiter, for example, would be scarcely 
appreciably altered were this process reversed, and were 
all the planets interior to Jupiter either suddenly in- 
corporated with the sun or annihilated. 

n this same page we learn “that in a system of 
particles revolving about a fixed centre, the momentum, 
that is the sum of the products of the mass of each into tts 
angular veloctty (sic ital), and the distance from the 
common centre is a constant quantity.” Does it not 
follow that when a planet moves in an elliptic orbit, so 
that its distance from the centre of force is zo£ constant, 
there is of constant moment of momentum? What 
then becomes of the generally accepted conservation of 
areas in elliptic motion? 

The fanciful explanation of the inclinations of the 
planetary orbits, and of the obliquity of the planetary 
axes, need not be stated; but we observe that “the 
northern hemisphere, being that which contains more 
land than the southern, was directed away from the sun 
at the time it (the earth) was projected away from that 
body,” and this, together with the context, shows that the 
northern hemisphere is here supposed to be heavder than 
the southern. The fact of course is that the hemisphere 
antipodal to Spain, by its greater density, attracts the sea 
away from the Spanish hemisphere and leaves our half 
of the globe drier than the other half. 

The asteroids arise from the rupture of a planet X, 
which in cooling had been converted into a vast Rupert’s 
drop (p. 21): " What a scratch does for the Rupert’s 
drop, the pull occasioned by Jupiter’s attraction effects 
for the doomed planet: the thin crust is rent, and forth 
in a thousand different directions fly his meteoric 

ments." 

n p. 23 we find that the Glacial period was a sudden 
catastrophe, and that the fleeing mammoths were caught 
by the intense cold and frozen to death. 

At the end of the work the author emphasises the 
analogy, long ago pointed out, between the system of 
Saturn and his satellites and of the sun and his planets. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[ The Editor doesnot hold himself respomsible for opinionsexpressed 
by his correspondents, Neither can he undertake to reiurm, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to Keep their letters 
as short as possible, The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts.) 

Apospory in Ferns 
My note in NATURE (p. 151) on the remarkable mode of 
1eproduction in ferns discovered by Mr. Druery has brought me 
^two friendly communications, both of which deserve a few woids. 
Dr. Vines reminds me that in an article on the proembryo of 

Chara, published in the Journal of Botany (1878, pp. 355-363), 

he had suggested that this structure is homologous with the 

spore-bearing generation (sporophore) in mosses. His arguments 

im favour of this view are extremely ingenious, if not wholly con- 

vincing. At any rate, if his theory is conect, the sporophore 

in fhis plant remains in a rudimentary condition, ** producing no 
spores, but giving rise to the oophore by the lateral buddin 
from one of fts cells.” Hence, he concludes, ‘‘we may spaik 


* of this plant as * aposporous,' using a word which is symmetyical 


with the term * apogamous,' apphed by De Bary £o those ferns 
in whose life-history no process of sexual reproduction occurs." 
We must give Dr. Vines, I think, the credit for first clearly 
defining in terms the apospoious congition as the converse of 
apogamy, though the phenomenon was first observed by Pring- 
sheim in the Moss in 1876 (Monatsó, d. Konigl. Akad. der Wiss. 
su Berlin, xo Jal, 1876). At any rate, according to Dr. Vines's 
view, what is only an occasional abnormality ın the moss and 
the fern is the normal state of things in Chara. 

The distinguished Itahan botanist and traveller, Signor 
Odoaido Beccari; points out o me that the structures now 
known as arcchegoma and antheridia had been observed in 
Salvinia natans as early as 1834 by Savi. I had not overlooked 
the paper in which ony for the discovery was claimed for 
Savi by Marcucci (Nuovo Giorn. Bat. It. i, pp. 198-208). But 
the brief chronological table which I dine m my note had refer- 
ence only to ferns proper (Z1/ices) and not, to the heterosporous 
group of the Zi/icing —the Rh:socarpee. . 

. T. THISELTON DYER 





Frost Formation on Dartmoor 


ON the afternoon of Tuesday, December 30, 1884, about 
3p.m., we were on Wes Tor, near Okehampton, long reputed 
the highest point of Dartmoor, though it is understood that 
the new survey now in progress brings out the neighbouring 
sugamit of High Willhayse a few feet higher. For about 200 
feet below the Tor the ground was frozen hard. It was free 
from snogy, the weather having been fine for several days, but 
everything was white with hoar-frost, On the rocks of the Tor 
this frost assumed a form of singular beauty, and, we think, not 
a common one. At least, neither of us can match it in either 
English or Alpine experience, or remember to have seen an 
account of anything like it. 

On the first impression the walls of the granite masses which 
make up the Tor looked as if covered with feather-work ex- 

uisitely wrought in congealed snow. The feathers (to call 
them so provisionally) overlaid one another as thickly as real 
plumage, and ranged in length from one inch or less to five or 
six inches, being smaller on the fiat and recessed surfaces of the 
rock, and larger on the jutting and exposed ones, They lay 
almost wholly on the eastwaid, that 1s (as the weather then was, 
and for some days had been) the windward side of the Tor; 
and their tips pointed roughly in that direction, with the sort of 
uniformity one would get by laying down a great number of 
branches or feathers all one way. It is impossible to describe 
the richness of this natural decoration, Only the finest Oriental 
woikmanship could come near the effect produced by the infinite 
and minute variety which this tapestry of frost-flakes combined 
with one dominant form and direction, Somening of the same 
type, but far less perfect, may be seen on a mussel-covered 10ch 
at low water. Still more ecurious waf the appearance of the 
Royal Artillery flagstaff which surmounts the Tor. It was 
loaded (on the windward side, like the rocks) with a solid fringe 
of the same formation, but in longer and thicker flakes. We 
judged ıt to be full six inches deep, and at first thought it must 
be supported by a string attached to the staff, but there was, in 
fact, no string at all. 

Close examination of the individual flakes revealed great 
beauty of structure, They were mostly of an elongated lozenge 
shape, like a squared spear-head, but Sometimes more like 
tongues of flame. Their contouis and delicate surface-markings 
showed them to be built hy of laminse, into which they were 
easily 1esolved by a slight blow. ‘Fhese lammæ again split up 
into crystalline needles parallel to the longer diameter of the 
flake, that is, in the line of the imaginary spear-shaft. Only 
photography or very careful diawing (for neither of which had 
we the means, time, or skill) would clearly convey the details 
of the formation. 

As to the physical explanation, we conceive that the process 
must have been set up bya thin layer of mist (probably in a 
very finely-divided state to begin with) drifting against the rock 
i freezing to it, Successive accretions brought in. the same 
way would gradually produce the display of giant hoar-frost 
which we have imperfectly described. The details of form and 
structure we leave to be considered by those who have made a 
special study of ice ciystals. But it seems fairly obvious that 
for such a result there must be a ‘concurrence of many favouring 
conditions. There must be a clear frost without snow, which of 
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course would destroy and obliterate these delicate forms. There 
must be a steady set of wind, enough and not too much of it, 
and the air must be saturated with moisture in a certain state of 
molecular division. Some of these data might, perhaps, with 
the resources of a modern laboratory, be settled by experiment. 
If the experiment succeeded it would be an extremely pretty 
one. F. POLLOCK 
C. C. COLLIER 
Woodtown, Harabridge, South Devon, January 2 
e 





s 
Krukenberg’s Chromatological Speculations 


My attention has been lately called to a 1ecent publication of 
Dr. C. F. W. Krukenberg, entitled ‘‘ Grundzuge einer Ver- 
gleichenden Physiologie der Farbstoffe und der Farben,” in which 
seme remarks and misstatements occur relative to my work, 
which in self-defence I feel I am not justified in letting pass 
without comment. 

(1) With regard to his observations on the colouring matter 
obtamed by me from the integument of certain invertebrates, 
and which I called ** dermochrome,” Ido not see why I should 
have left it unpublished because three-quarters of.a year before 
he had found thet *' Jipochromes ” were widely distributed in the 
animal kingdom. I found. that lutein and hematoporphyrin 
occurred together in a peculiar combination, and said so. J 
suppose the offence lies in the name “‘lutein.” This word must 
now, according to Krukenberg, be got rid of, because, he has 
chosen to call it *'lipochrome." Perhaps, after all, ‘‘lutein” 
is more appropriate, as it does not mean fat pigment ; for this 
pigment occurs where there is no fat, e.g. it is not derived from 
at m the Corpora lutea. Krukenberg bases his conclusions 
mainly on tbe reactions of the solid pigment with nitric and 
sulphuric acid and iodine, but I hope to have something to say 
on this point before long. 

(2) Krukenberg maintains that the chlorophyll of cantharides 
is due to that in the intestines of these beetles He committed 
himself to this theory at an early stage of his investigations, 
before he knew of Pocklington’s observations ; but after seeing the 
abstract of my paper read at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Southport in 1883; in which I called attention to Pock- 
lington’s work, he makes it appear that he knew all about it 
long ago, which is not fair. Now since Pocklington and I 
obtained chlorophyll from the e/y£re of these beetles, I do not 
think the above theory can be accepted, except it can be proved 
by Krukenberg that the intestine ramifies through the eyire. 

(3) Kiukenberg says that Z **assume" that the chlorophyll 
spectrum seen by me in the integument of the laiva of ueris 
rape is due to chlorophyll in that situation, whereas it is really 
due to chlorophyll-holding Masses in the intestine. I never did 
“ assume" anything of the sort. I sajd distinctly at Southport 
that it was “due to food chlorophyll in the intestine, as could 
easily be proved, for on emptying the intestine the chlorophyll 
band could no longer be seen. ‘This must be a wilful misrepie- 
sentation, as he acquired the knowledge of Pocklington’s work 
from the same abstract in which my explanafion occurs. 

(4) He further says that my knowledge of the literature of the 
subject must be great when I assume that he has confused 
E anthea green” and “diatom yellow," whereas I said distinctly 
ttit would appear, according to Geddes" (see Geddes’ paper 1n 
NATURE, vol xxv. p. 303) that he had confused them I 
may, however, now observe that his supposition that the colour- 
ing matter of the yellow cells of Anthea is what he calls a 
**hepatochromate ” can easily be disproved ; all that 1s necessaiy 
is to add a little caustic potash or caustic soda to its alcoholic 
solution when the colouring matter becomes completely altered ; 
for this reason any deductions drawn from Krukenberg’s ‘‘saponi- 
fication method ” ın this case are of little value. 

(5) Krukenberg says he had found ‘‘chlorophyll-like stuffs ” 
in the livers of animals before I had done so. I am sure this 
statement is open to question, as his spectra are not accurate re- 
presentations of what is seen in solutions of enterochlorophyli. 

n most cases enly one or two bands are shown by him, aud the 
other proofs brought forward by me are not given in the accom- 
panying text. If his own test for a true chlorophyll be accepted, 
I can, and hope shortly to, show that animal chlorophyll is & 
true chlorophyll, and can be obtained in the crystallised state, 


* The papers in which my observations on the subjects referred to were 
blished are —Proc. Roy Soc., 1883 (No 226); Proc. Birmingham 
Aslos. Soc., vol. ni., 1883; and Bret Assoc Resorts, 1883 


and the crystals are the same as those obtained by Dr. Hansen, 
an abstract of whose work will be found in this journal (vol. xxx. 


P. 224). 

(6) It is further ested that the darkening of the bands in 
solutions of ** chinochrome” (a pigment whose spectrum I have 
lately described) produced by Mn sulphide of ammonium, is 
caused by precipitation of certain ingredients. This is* not 
the case. The same appearance 1s prodaced by stannous chloride 
and other reducing agents. I have, however, lately succeeded 
m isolating this pigment, and can confirm my former results. I 
hope to publish shortly an account of the spectra of its solutions. 

(7) Krukenberg makes it appear that I have said that the green 
pland of the crayfish contains hæmoglobin. I never said so. 

"he statement was this: ‘‘ In the green gland of one crayfish a 
band was detected which, I think, was due to reduced Aaematin, 
but it was absent in the second specimen examined.” Perhaps 
Krukenberg thinks that hemoglobin and hematin are the same. 

(8) I am made responsible for the statement that the eye of 
the house-fly contains hemoglobin ; I never said so, nor can I 
agree with Krukenberg that it gives no band. It gives a band 
at D, and is not similar to the pigment of the eye of Cephalopods, 
which he assumes to be the case. 

I leave the inferences to be deduced from the above statements 
to others ; but I must protest against Krukenberg’s treatment of 
my work. Itis at least satisfactory to know that my experience 
is not unique, as other English, German, French, and Italian 
workers receive an equally fair treatment by Di. Krukenberg. 

Wolverhampton, Dec, 23, 1884 C. A. MACMUNN 


Our Future Clocks and Watches 


Je» 


I WOULD suggest, as a modification of “R. B.'s" suggestion 
in NATUNE€ (p. 80), that the stiiking of the clocks on the 
twenty-four system might be varied at each quarter of the day, 
so as to indicate the time without so much stiiking. Thus, 
I (a m.) to 6 might be indicated by the usual method; 7 could 
be indicated by two strokes, a pause, and one shoke ; 8, by two 
strokes, a pause, and two strokes; and so on to I2; 13, by 

strokes, a pause, and one stroke; and so on to 18; 19, 
by four strokes, a pause, and one stioke ; and so on to 24, 
which being thus indicated by only ten strokes would require 
less effort to count, and make less noise than by the old system. 
Dials might be modified in the same way. Instead of twelve there 
would be only six divisions around the dial, and the quarter of the 
day could be indicated by a small wheel revolving behind a peep- 
hole, or by a third hand (which could be very shout) revolving . 
once a day over four divisions or quadrants, marked on the 
dial near the axis. People, however, would seldom or never 
need to look at this. Thus would be done away all the objec 
tions urged by Harmer. The hour-markings are only conven- 
tional signs any way, and it does not make any especial differ- 
ence in what way the hours are indicated if people would only 
accustom themselves to the use of the twenty-four hour system 
in speaking and writing. H. H. CLAYTON 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, December 20, 1884 





MODE OF RECKONING TIME AMONGST 
VARIOUS PEOPLES 


‘THE recent Prime Mendian Conference at Washington 

has attracted attention to the methods employed at 
various periods, and amongst peoples in different stages 
of civilisation, to reckon time. Dr. Robert Schram, on 
October 24, read an interesting paper on this subject 
before the Geographical Society of Vienna, in which he 
dealt chiefly with the Chinese, Hindoos, and the Jews. 
The three units of measurement given by Nature herself 
are the rotation of the earth on its own axis, the revolution 
of the moon in its orbit, and that of the earth around the 
sun; these are wholly independent of each other, and 
neither is an aliquot part on the others. But from the 
earliest times efforts have been made to connect these 
units; there is the attempt to balance all three, which« 
gives the luni-solar year, 01 those to connect the day with 
the course of the sun or of the moon, from which we get 
the solar or lunar year. In the earliest times the 
most compifcated of these, the luni-solar year, in whish it 
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was sought to connect and equalise all three units, was 
the one most in use. This is comprehensıble when we 
recollect that now we want to fix single days as far back 
or in the future, as we wish, and that therefore this form 
of year appeats complicated to us; but in primitive times 
it was really the most simple form of all, for the sun and 
mobn relieved man of the trouble of reckoning days, and 
in the months and seasons wrote large on the face of 
Nature herself the hours and minutes, if we regard the 
days as seconds. A glance at the heavens or at the sur- 
rounding vegetation must have told pnmitive man the 
most that he wanted to know of the passage of time, and 
have supplied the deficiencies of his calendar. How the 
luni-solar year came direct from Nature herself, and also 
how it was to be taken as an approximate method only, 
may be seen in the most ancient form of the Jewish year, 
which was so regulated that the feast of Passover should 
be celebrated when, during full moon the barley, which 
was required as an offering, was Se and it must be 1n 
the first month of the year, which was then Nisan. 
Twelve months then were counted from this; ‘but if at 
the end there was no prospect that the barley would be 
ripe in fourteen days, a second month, Adar, was simply 
intercalated, and the new year began with the next new 
moon. But when an exact and rigid measurement of 
time is required, this form of year is simply perplexing. 
The three main types existing down to our own day of the 
luni-solar year are the Chinese, the Hindoo, and the 
Jewish years, and each of these is treated by Dr. Schram 
in tuin. 

With the Chinese, asin the case of almost every luni- 
solar year, every month begins with the new moon, and 
the first month is that in which the sun is in Pisces, the 
second that in the coutse of which it enters Aries, and so 

-on  Butif the sun in the course of a'luna1 month does 
not enter into a new zodiacal sign, it is regarded as an 
ántercalary month, and receives the number of the previous 
month, with a marx of distinction. 1n this way months 
of 29 and 30 days succeed each other, but there is no 
fixed rule for this succession, nor for the place of the 
intercalary month of the year, nor for the succession of 
theintercalary yeais, and as the commencement of all the 
months and years have to be astronomically calculated, 
the whole year is somewhat uncertain and fluctuating, for 


-. & few minutes, or even seconds, may alter the beginning: 


of a month by a day, and cause a difference in the inter- 
-calation of a month. It is difficult, too, to say according 
to what tables the astronomical data in the more ancient 
periods were calculated, so that it would be a matter of 
much uncertainty to transfer a date into another chrono- 
logical system, if it were not for the circumstance that the 
Chinese from the most remote antiquity employed a cycle 
of 60 days for reckoning the days, much as we employ 
the week, without regard to the movements of the sun or 
moon. The uncertainty of the year which prevents the 
fixing of a precise day two or three years hence has ren- 
dered the calendai an indispensable vade mecum The 
compilation of the calendar has thus become a work of 
vast importance, which the State has taken on itself 
and committed to the care of an Imperial mathematical 
tribunal, presided over by a royal prince. When the work 
is periodically completed it 1s presented with great pomp 
to the members of the Imperial family and to the mem- 
bers of the Government. The years are counted among 
themselves 1n two ways, employed simultaneously. The 
official year is the fourth, fifth, or as the case may be, of 
the reign of the Emperor, although even this is subject 
to alteration ; while there is also a series of cycles of 60 
years each, every individual year having a distinguishing 
name of its own. These years are named on a system 
universal in Eastern Asia, which is based on a combina- 
tion of one name from ten Xan or “ roots,” with one from 
twelve Chi or “branches.” This peculiar method of form- 
inga cycle by the combination of two smaller c$clesis found 





among the Japanese, Manchus, Mongols, and Thibetans, 
all of whom use the 60-year cycle formed from the cycles 
of 10 and 12 years ; also among éhe Aztecs a cycle of 52 
years, formed from one of 4 and 13 years, 1s found, 
which led Humboldt to believe ın an infusion of Asiatic 
ideas in Mexico. The years are more rarely given in a 
12-year cycle, each having the name of some animal; 
this 1s also universal in Eastern Asia. 

The luni-solar year amoagst the Hindoos was based on 
a sidereal solar year, the twelve months of which, though 
of unequal lengths, were of fixed duratton down to the 
minutest fraction of time. Thus the solar month Chaitra 
was 30 days, 20 hours, 21 minutes. 2 seconds, and 36 
thirds. The day, however, had 60, not 24 hours. The 
year began with the new moon immediately preceding the 
commencement of the solar year. Butif two lunar montlfs 
began in the same solar month, the first was intercalated. 
In case no lunar month fell in the solar month, then that 
year would lose one of its ordinary months, but at some 
other part of its course it would have two intercalary 
months. Every month among the Hindoos has its proper 
name. The new moons with which they commence are 
calculated with great exactness and according to inflexible 
yles, so that it 1s easier to go back than in the Chinese 
system. Still there is a difficulty, on account of the 
various systems employed at different early times. The 
fact, too, that the day is the thirtieth part of the lunar 
month, and thus shorter than the natural day, introduces 
an element of doubt into calculations of this nature. 
The years are reckoned from o ; the first year of the era 
is o, the second 1, the third 2, and so on, so that the 
number given to any one year is that of the preceding one. 
The 60-year cycle 1s also employed, but it is not formed 
from the combination of two cycles: each year has its 
own name. It 1s based on the course of Jupiter and con- 
tains five revolutions of that planet; but as the twelfth 
part of a revolution of Jupiter 1s only 361 days, 1 hour, 
36 minutes, while the sidereal year contains 365 days, 15 
hours, 31 minutes, 31. seconds, 6/3rds, a new re-arrange- 
ment 1s from time to time necessary, and a year of the 
cycle has to be periodically omitted. There are three 
separate rules for calculating when this is to be done. As 
eras are employed by the Hindoos for reckoning years, 
the cycle 1s of less importance. These eras are them- 
selves divided into cycles of varying lengths. The current 
era is the Kali Yuga, or Iron Age; 4985 yeais of it have 
already passed, so that Jt 1s little younger than the era of 
the creation ; but according to Hindoo notions it has still 
a vast course to run, and it 1s an age of which not only 
the beginning but also the end 1s precisely known. It is 
to last in all 432,qpo years, and the earlier periods run as 
follaws :— A 


Kah Yuga, or lion Age 432,00@ years 


Dvapaia Yuga . a 864,000 ,, 
Treta Yuga, or Silver Age ... 1,296,000 ,, 
Kuta Yuga, or Golden Age 1,728,000 ,, 


These four form a so-called, Maha Yuga, or Gieat Age, 
of 4,320,000 years. Of these Maha Yugas there are 71, 
giving 306,720,000 years, plus a twilight of 1,728,000, give 
308,448,000 years, being the length of a patriarchate. 
There are fourteen of these patnarchates, or 4,318,272,000 
years, which, with a dawn of 1,728,000 years, give 
4,320,000,000 years, being a kalpa or æon of Hindoo 
chronology. But the ages extend beyond this, for an son, 
or kalpa, 1s only one day of Brahma ; his night is of the 
same length, and 360 such days and nights form a year of 
his life, which lasts 100 of these yeats. The present age 
is the Kah Yuga of the 28th Great Age of the 7th patri- 
archate of the first zon of the second half of the life of 
Brahma, who is therefore 755,521,972,848,985 years old at 
present. But Brahma's whole life 1s only a wink of Siva’s 
eye! 

Another form of the luni-solar year 1s that of the Jews. 
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In its later afid more developed form this does not rest on 
observation or on fluctuating astronomical calculations, 
but on a comparatively simple cycle, based on a fixed 
month and year. Everything 1s settled beforehand: the 
intercalary month and year are inserted at stated periods. 
The system is the nineteen-year metonic cycle : nineteen 
solar years give 235 lunar months, 1n the course of which 
the 3, 6, 8, 11, 14, 17, and rgth years are intercalary, a 
month being inserted between Adar and Nisan. The 
months are successively 29 and 30 days long, the times of 
each being settled. But simple as this appears, various 
circumstances have conspired to render Jewish chronology 
very complicated. Such are the inclusion of small frac- 
tions of time in calculating the new moon for the new 
year, and the frequent religious precepts dislocating the 
arrangement for the beginning of the year; so that there 
are years of 353, 354, 355, as well as those of 383, 384, and 


385 days. The years were reckoned v dee from the 
creation of the world, which is placed on October 7, 
3761 B.C. 


Having thus discussed the forms of the luni-solar year 
still in existence, Dr. Schiam refers ® thos& formerly in 
use by various nations. The Greeks also employed the 
cycle of nineteen lunar years, with seven intercalary 
months in every cycle, thus approximating to nineteerf 
solar years. The months were of 29 and 30 days, and the 
years were reckoned by Olympiads of four years each. 
Subsequently Calippus brought the metonic cycle closer 
to solar periods by the omission of one day in every 76 
years. 

Among many peoples the modes of reckoning time do 
not deserve the name of a system. The Otaheitans used 
the changes of the moon, and the growth of the bread- 
fruit; the Makha Indians on Cape Flattery the moon, 
and the seasons, of which latter Ge distinguished two, 
the cold and the warm ; the Muysca Indians, according 

-to Humboldt, had 37 lunar months in their cycle, and 20 
of these cycles formed a larger one. Where there were 
no religious festivals connected with the new or the full 
moon, people gave up the luni-solar year altogether, and- 
adopted the solar year only, confining themselves to 
bringing day and night into connection with it as far as 
possible, and paying no regard to the moon’s course. It 
was soon found that the solar year was approximately 
365 days in length, and this we Gnd first in the year of 
the ancient Egyptians. @hey divided their solar year of 
365 days into 12 months, each of 30 days, to which they 
added 5 supplementary days. e years were counted 
according to the reigns, and the Canon of Ptolemy 1s a 
chronological table giving the pose | years of the 
various kings. The same form of year is found amongst 
the Persians, with the difference that te supplementary 
days were added to the 8th and not to the 12th month. 
Their months had names, not numbers, and their years’ 
were reckoned from the accession of Jezdegird, an era 
from which the Persians, especially in some parts of India, 
still count their years. It is remarkable that so inexact a 
year, originating so long ago, should have existed oe 
centuries down to our own day, although its incorreét- 
ness was éarly recognised. The Egyptians, for whom the 
time of the rising of the Nile, at the ascent of Sirius, was 
of great importance, noticed soon that the occurrence 
came Jater and later in their year, and that if the Dog-star 
rose one year on New Year's Day, four years later 1t was 
the second day, eight years the third, and so on. On this 
they based the Sothis, or Dog-star period of 1461 Egyptian 
years, in the course of which Sirius rose successively on 
every day ofthe year. Then came the knowledge of the 
year of 3654 days, which 1s tolerably exact, and of this 
there are several forms of years. In Egypt the change 
to the more exact reckoning was accomplished in a simple 
way. The months of 30 days and their names were 
retained, but to three of them in succession 5 days were 
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added, and every fourth year the supplementary day gave 
6 daysto 1 month. This form of year 1s called the Alex- 
andrian, and it 1s used at present by the Copts in con- 
nection with the Diocletian era. This year of 3654 days 
was carried to Rome by Caesar, where the method of 
counting time was in disorder ; and henceforth in Rome the 
year was of this length, the months consisting of different 
numbers of days,in place of the Alexandrian supplementary 
days. This system forms the foundation of our calendar, 
and is the well-known julian reform. A peculiar form of 
the year of 365} days was that of the ancient Mexicans. 
Their solar year consisted of 18 months of 20 days each; 
atthe end of the year 5 supplementary days were added 

and at the end of 52 years, 13 more days. The old 
Icelandic year also was very pecuhar. The unit there 
was the week of 7 days, and in order to make the year an 
exact number of weeks, there were 12 months of 30 days 
each, with only 4 supplementary days at the end. Then 
atthe end of 6 or7 years another week was added, so that 
the ordinary year consisted of exactly 52 weeks, while the 
leap year had just 53. The year of 365} days was, how- 
ever, a little too long, andin about 128 years there was an 
error of I day. In the Julian as well as in the Alexandrian 
system an improvement was found. The former was re- 
formed by Pope Gregory XIIL, not so much in the form 
of the year, as in the method of inteicalating. Ih every 
year divisible by roo the intercalary day was to be 
omitted ; but in those divisible by 400 it was to be intro- 
duced. Shah Shelal Eddin reformed the Alexandrian 
system by an ordinance that when the intercalation had 
taken plage every fourth year for 7 or 8 times, the next 
time it should not take place:till 5 years had elapsed. In 
other words every seventh or eighth leap year was to be ' 
the fifth, not the fourth year. Thus there would be 7 leap 
years in 29, or 8 in 33 years. The last attempt to reform 
the Alexandrian system was made during the Frénch 
Revolution, partly with the object of introducing the 
decimal system into time reckoning, partly also to get 
rid of all reference to Christiamty or any other form of 
confession. The year which was then introduced was 
based on the Alexandnan year, but the intercalation was 
different. The months, consisting of 30 days each, 1e- 
ceived the names of Vendémiaire, Brumaire, Frimaire, 
N1vose, &c., and were divided into 3 decades of ro days 
each, which took to some extent the places of the weeks. 
The intercalation was not cyclical, but based on exact 
astronomical calculations, and it was decreed that the 
first Vendémiaire should commence with the day'on 
which, according to exact Paris time, the sun entered the 
autumnal equinox. It is easy to see that this method of 
intercalating could not exist long without reform, even if 
there were no independent objections to it, for ıt has.all 
the defects of the Chinese year. The years were counted 
from the proclamation of the Republic. 

The lunar year 1s the last portion of his subject treated 
by Dr. Schram. All that can be said about it occupies 
but a small space. Here a balancing of the days and of 
the course of the moon alone is required, the movements 
of the sun, and the change of the seasons being wholly 
disregarded. The Turks and Arabs use this year, and 
indeed it ıs common all over the Mobammedan world. , 
The vear has 12 lunar months; but the Turkish year can 
hardly be called a year ın our sense of the term, with its 
regular succession and return of the seasons. In the 
course of 33 years the beginning of this year ranges over 
the whole of the seasons. If a Turkish festival comes 
one year 1n the depth of winter, I6 years later it will be 
at midsummer. The 12 months have 30 and 29 days; in 
the leap year the last month has 30 instead of 29 days. 
In a cycle of 30 years, the leap years are the 2nd, 5th, , 
roth, 13th, 15th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 26th, and 29th years. 
The years are counted from the flight of Mohammed from 
Mecca to Medina, š 
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THE LATE JOHN LAWRENCE SMITH 


"T HE following information relative to Dr. John Law- 

rence Smuth of Louisville, U.S A., who died on 
October 12, 1883, in his sixty-fifth year, 1s abstracted 
from a sketch of his fe and work, prepared by his friend, 
Prof. Silliman, at the request of the dnos Academy 
of Sciences. 

John Lawrence Smith was born near Charleston, South 
Carolina, on December 17, 1818. “Even as a child of 
four years, and before he could read," says his friend, 
Dr. Marvin, “he was familiar with the operations of 
simple arithmetic ; at eight he was prepared br the study 
of algebra, and at thirteen was studying the calculus." 
At the age of seventeen (1836) he entered the University 
of Virginia, and for two years devoted himself to the 
study of chemistry, natural philosophy, and civil engi- 
neering. For twelve months after leaving the Univeristy 
he acted as assistant engineer on the Charleston and 
Cincinnati railroad, but relinquished the post with a view 
to the study of medicine. While stil a student in 
Charleston he made known to chemists (1839) the use of 
potassium chromate as a reagent for distinguishing be- 
tween the salts of banum and strontium ; and in the 
same year he published a paper on a new method of 
making permanent artificial magnets by galvanism. 

In 1840 Mr, Smith proceeded to his medical degree, 
submitting as a graduation thesis an essay upon the com- 
pound nature of nitrogen. His father being a well-to-do 
merchant, Mr. Smith was able to continue his medical 
studies; for this purpose he travelled to Eugope, and 
-spent his winters at Paris under Dumas, Orfila, Pouillet, 

espretz, Becquerel, Dufrénoy, and Elie de .Beaumont, 
and his summers at Giessen under Liebig. In 1842 ap- 
peared his elaborate paper on “ The Composition and Pro- 
ducts of Distillation of Spermaceti," probably the first 
extensiue work in organic chemistry undertaken by an 
American chemist. In 1843 he began medical practice, 
though chemical research was more congenial to his taste ; 
and, in fact, during the next four years, he found time to 
contribute important work towards the improvement of 
-analytical methods in chemistry. At this time he also 
acted as assayer for the State of South Carolina, studying 
its marls, ores, and cotton-bearing soils. Able reportson 
these subjects led to his selection by the Secretary of the 
United States as professional adviser of the Sultan of 
Turkey in the matter of the introduction into that pore. 
-of American methods for the culture of cotton. “ Find- 
ang, on his arrival in Turkey, that an associate proposed 
to inaugurate the cultivation on a plan doomed to failure. 
he was about to return to America, when he received 
from the Turkish Government a commission to exploie 
the mineral resources of the country. He entered at 
once, with his customary zeal and intelligence, upon the 
work, and in the four years of his residence in the 
Sultan’s dominions, in spite of many vexatious restric- 
tions, he opened up natural resources which have ever 
since added an important item to the revenues of the 
Porte, His memoir on emery (1850) was equally im- 

ortant, both from a scientific and economic stand-point. 
efore his observations ‘On the Geology and Mineralogy 
of Emery,’ made in Asia Minor, little was known of the 
mode of occurrence of this useful mineral. The island of 
Naxos had long been almost the only locality, and the 
supply from this source was limited and the price exces- 
sive, and no geologist had found an opportunity of study- 
ing the mineral associations of emery or its relations to 
corundum. Smith's sagacity as an observer, his originality 
in discussing new methods of examination, his patience 
, and conscientious fidelity in executing his work, are all 
conspicuous to the student of this memoir. From the 
study of the mineralogical associations in which he found 
the emery of Asia Minor, he felt convinced that the 
search for like associations elsewhere wouldebe rewarded 
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by the discovery of emery or corundum. With this view 
he addressed Prof Silliman, requesting him to test the 
correctness of his observations upon known localities of 
corundum ın the United States. The associate minerals 
were immediately found and reported. Later on, Smith 
had the opportunity of seeing the accuracy of his views 
demonstrated at the emery mine of Chester, Hampden 
T, Jackson 
had discovered by use of the key of its associate minerals, 
as suggested by Smuth, the locality having been before 
regarded only as an iron mine.” "a 

Weary of the life he led in Turkey, and irritated by the 
obstacles thrown by the Turkisheofficials in the way of an 
real mineralogical exploration of the country, Dr. Smi 
resigned his appointment in 1850, and returned to 
America. He married in 1852, and in the same year 
succeeded to the chemical chair in the University of 
Virginia, which he retained for one year; it was at this 
time that he published the method of determining the 
alkalies in silicates which is now in generaluse. From 
1854 to 1866 he was Professor of Chemistry at Louisville, 
but finding the restifints of a professorship distasteful, he, 
in the latter year, resigned the chair, and afterwards 
devoted his scientific work almost wholly towards the 
ihvestigation of the chemical nature of meteorites, pub- 
lishing nearly fifty papers on that subject. Having been 
successful in collecting illustrations of no less than 250 
falls, he was very anxious that the collection should be 
kept together, and with this view he negotiated its sale 
for 2000/. to Harvard College; the news of the conclu- 
sion of the purchase only reached him on the last day of 
his life. Since his death the sum received from Harvard 
College has been presented by his widow to the American 
Academy of Sciences for the institution of a “ J. Lawrence 
Smith medal for researches on meteoric bodies.” 

“Dr. Smith's personal character possessed a charm 
which won all who came within the sunshine of his genial 
nature. His sturdy manliness and integrity was com- 
bined with an almost feminine gentleness. During the 
years of the Civil War, while his affiliations and life-long 
associations were inseparably united with his native 
south, he deplored the sad conflict with a spirit bowed as 
under a personal sorrow; but none heard a word from 
him which partook of bitterness or animosity, and no 
shadow passed across the path of his old friendships.” . 

Dr. Smith had no children, bat he founded and amply 
endowed an orphan home in Louigville, his adopted an 

For the last two or tHree years he was in delicate health, 
owing to a chronic affection of the liver ; and on August 
I, 1883, a severe attack of the disease compelled him to 
take to his bed, from which he never rose again. With- 
out acute suffenn$ he passed peacefully away on Friday, 
October 12, at three in the afternoon. 

By his direction, his funeral was-of the mest simple 
character and without an eulogy. His life closed as he 
had lived, peacefully, with uncomplaining endurance of 
suffering. His last words were: “Life has been very 
sweet to me ; it comforts me. How I pity those to whom 
memory brings no pleasure |^ 





THE NORTH AFGHAN BORDER TRIBES 


I a paper on “Afghan Ethnology,” published in 

NATURE, January 22, 1880, a comprehensive survey 
was given by this writer of all the vaned racial elements 
in Afghanistan. Here it 1s proposed to deal exclusively 
and somewhat more fully with the northern ‘peoples lying 
along and about the new boundary line proposed to be 
laid down between the now conterminous Anglo-Indian 
and Russian empires. Were the importance of ethno- 
logical studies understood or recognised by British 
statesmen, it would be needless to insist upon an accurate 
knowledge of the tnbal relations in this border-land 
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before determining the future line of demarcation between 
the two States. As matters stand, nothing can be done 
beyond supplying a few authentic data, which, if not too 
late, may possibly help eur Boundary Commissioners to 
appreciate the gravity of the situation. 

oliticians of eminence have in recent times spoken 
flippantly of a great and consolidated Afghan people, one 
in origin, speech, usages, national aspirations, in friendly 
alliance with the British ráj, destined to constitute a for- 
midable bulwark of the Indian Empire against the further 
encroachments of the northern Colossus. Those who 
have conjured up this pleasant vision, and shaped their 
policy in the belief of dts realisation in our days, are 
doubtless well meaning persons; but they are not prac- 
tical men of business, dwellers rather ın dreamland than 
sober inhabitants of this planet. Afghanistan is not the 
home of one, but of many peoples, differing widely in race. 
language, customs, in some cases evén in rehgion an 
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political institutions ; nor are the materials at hand by 
which these heterogeneous fragments could be welded 
into a single body politic for many generations to come. 
A mere glance at the accompanying sketch map will 
suffice to show that the Afghan race proper, since the 
death of Nadir Shah (1747) heir to the former Persian 
masters of the land, nowhere even approaches the northern 
frontiers, except in the Herat district towards the north- 
west Notwithstanding their great elevation, the moun- 
tain ranges stretching from the Hindu-Kush, through the 
Koh-i-Baba and parallel Safed-Koh and Siah-Koh chains 
westwards to Khorasán, constitute neither an ethnical, a 
political, nor even a complete physical parting line 
between the Afghan plateau and the Turkestan low- 
lands. The Hindu-Kush itself doubtless forms a distinct 
“divide” for the waters flowing north to the Oxus, south 
to the Indus basin. Further west, also, all the head 
streams of the Murgh-áb, or River of Merv, have their 
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Sources on the northern slope of the Safed-Koh, probably 
the Paropamisus of the ancients. But here the mountain 
barrier is completely pierced by the Hen-rud, which 
takes its rise south of the Koh-i-Baba, and, after flowing 
a long way west between the Safed-Koh and the Siah- 
Koh, trends northwards beyond Herat to the Turkestan 
steppe. Politically, also, the rampart is broken all 
along the line, both slopes from Kashmir to Persia being 
claimed and hitherto recognised as integral parts of 
Afghan territory. Thus the whole of Afghan Turkestan, 
of Badakhshán, and the more remote north-eastern pro- 
vinces of Wakhán and Shugnán, are comprised within 
the Aralo-Caspian hydrographic system. 

A clear idea of these geographical features is necessary 
to a ngbt understanding of the racial conditions in this 
extremely intricate ethnological region From before the 
dawn of history constituting a natural parting line be- 
tween lrán and Turdn, it has, nevertheless, been so 
repeatedly crossed and re-crossed by the contending 


floods of migration and conquest, advancing now from 
the north, now from the south, that throughout the historic 
period it appears to have always been occupied by 
peoples both of Mongolic and of Caucasic stock. At 
present the former are found mainly in the western 
section, between the meridians of Kábul and Herat, the 
latter thence eastwards to the-Pamir and Indus, each on 
both slopes of the Iranian escarpment between the 34° 
and 4o? parallels. Of the two the Caucasic appears to be 
the aboriginal, the Mongolic the intruding, element ; and 
by many ethnologists the upland valleys of the “ Indian 
Caucasus " are regarded, if not as the cradle, at least as 
the centre of dispersion of the Aryan branch of the 
Caucasic group. Hence, those members of the Aryan 
family still occupying both slopes of the Hindu-Kush are 
supposed to be found, so to say, 2» sifu, that is, in undis- 
turbed possession of their primeval homes from the first. 
Such are, on the south side, the so-called SIAH-POSH, or 
SIAH-PosH Karirs (* Black-clad Infidels”), and further 
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east the numerous communities often collectively known 
as DARDS; on the north side the BADAKHSHI, WAKHI, 
and SHUGNANI, to whom, with the other kindred high- 
landers of Roshán, Darwáz, and Karateghin, beyond the 
Oxus, Ch'de Ujfalvy has applied the collective term 
GALCHA. That all are fundamentally of one stock there 
can be no doubt, although much uncertainty prevails 
regarding their position m the Aryan family. 

‘The northern group (Badakhshi, Wakhi, Shugnáni) have 
long been brought within the sphere of Iranian culture. 
Some are Parsiván, that is, Parsizabán, or “ Persian- 
tongued”; others, especially in Wakhan, still retain 
much of their primitive speech, which appears to be 
intermediate between the Indic and Iranic members of 
the Aryan family. But all are at least nommal Moham- 
medans of the Sunni sect, and recognise the supremacy 
of the Amir of Kábul. In view of future political intrigue 
on this extreme north-east frontier, ıt will be desirable to 
bear in mind the close affinity and common sympathies of 
all these communities on both sides of the Upper Oxus. 

Even more interesting, and in some respects more 1m- 
portant, is the southern group of Siah-Posh Kafirs, who 
occupy the upland valleys between Kohistán and the 
Swati district, and even visit the northern pastures west 
of the'Dora Pass, crossing the Hindu-Kush at an altitude 
of some 16,000 feet. In these mountain fastnesses they 
have hitherto succeeded in preserving intact not only 
their primitive speech, usages, and .religion, but even 
their political iude oehdence Although included within 
the limits of the Amir's possessions, no Afghan ventures to 
penetrate into their territory, which till quite recently was 
almost a Zerra incognita. By Major Tanner, afd the few 
other Europeans by whom they have been visited, they 
are described as of a pure Caucasic type, with regular 
features, blue and dark eyes, hair varying from brown to 
black, and altogether the most European in appearance 
of all Asiatic peoples. With the Bntish rulers of India 
they claim kindred, trace their descent from Alexander 
the Great, differ from other Asiatics in the use of chairs 
and tables, and speak a pure Aryan dialect, showing 
marked affinities to Sanskrit. Some few in the extreme 
south and west have become assimilated in speech and 
religion to their Afghan neighbours, and these Safi and 
Nemchi, as they are called, serve as the medium of com- 
munication between the two races. For obvious reasons 
the masters of India should cultivate the friendship and 
alliance of the Siah-Posh highlanders, who, from the 
mame of their most powerful gaz, or tribe, sometimes 
take the collective name of Kamoji. 

The south-western slopes of the Hindu-Kush north of 
Kabul are held by several little known tribes vaguely 
known as. KOHISTÁNI, or “ Hill men.” They occupy the 
whole district between Kafinstán and the Koh-1-Baba. 
They are mainly Tapks, that 1s, Iranians, probably de- 
scended of Persian settlers in. pre-Mohammedan times, 
and stil speak a rude Persian dialect. Although now 
Mohammedans of the Sunni sect, they appear to be an 
unruly people, owing a reluctant allegiance to the Amir, 
in this and some other respects differing from the other 
Tajiks found dispersed in settled communities elsewhere 
in Afghanistan and throughout the whole of Central Asia. 
The name, referred to the root /d7 = crown, is supposed 
to: mean “crowned,” indicating the imperial race that 
once held sway from the Bosporus to the Indus. But 
the sceptre has long passed from Irán to Turán even in 
Persia itself, where the reigning dynasty belongs to the 
Qajár tribe, of Turkoman stock. 

As already stated, both slopes of the North Afghan 
highlands are 1n almost exclusive possession of Mongohc 
peoples from the Koh-1-Baba to Herat, east and west, and 
drom Afghan Turkestan southwards to the Ghor uplands. 
Here both branches of the Mongolo-Tatar group are 
represented, the Mongols proper by the HAZARAHS and 
the AiMAKS, the Tatars by the TURKOMANS and the 











* 
KATAGHÁNI USBEGS. With the Hazarahs are some- 
times prope the JEMSHÍDIS and FIRUZ-KROI of the 
province of Herat. But both of these numerous com- 
munities appear to be fundamentally of Iranian stock, 
although the type has to some extent been modified by 
contact with the surrounding Mongolo-Tatar tribes. : 

Thus it appears that, as above remarked, the Afghans 

roper nowhere occupy any territory along their northern 

ontier, but, except at Herat, have everywhere been 
dnven into the interior ef the plateau by the intruding 
Central Asiatic races. It 1s further to be noted that 
although they hold the Usbegs of the Tifband.-i-Turkestán 
escarpment and ofthe Turkestán lowlands in military 
subjection, they have hitherto failed to reduce either the 
Aimaks of the Ghor district or the Hazarahs of the Koh-i- 
Baba and Safed-Koh ranges. The direct route frqm 
Herat to Kábul thiough this region has not only never 
yet been traversed by any European explorer, but is 
absolutely inaccessible to the Afghans themselves. Hence 
it is that the military and trade route between these two 
points is deflected a long way southwards to the Helmand 
basin and tq Kandahar, whence it Jaboriously creeps up 
through the Ghazni highlands to the Kabul alley. Hence 
also the vast strategic importance of such places as 
Kandahar and Girishk on the Helmand, which depends, 
not, as is generally supposed, so much on the lie of the 
land, as on the ethnical conditions of its mbabitants. 
The future masters of the Aimak and Hazarah tribes 
will not only secure the rich prize of the Ghor region, 
with its untouched mines of gold, silver, copper, lead, 
iron, coal, sulphur, rubies, and emeralds, but will also 
command the direct and natural route from Herat to the 
Indus, z;4 Kábul and Peshawar. 

Meantime, these Aimaks and Hazarahs, neglected by our 
statesmen, continue to interest our men of science alone. 
Their flat features, tawny complexion, scant beard, oblique 
eyes, and prominent zygomatic arches, betray their 
common Mongolic descent, while the somewhat rude 
Persian dialect generally spoken by both implies lon, 
contact in their new homes with Iranian culture. Bo 
are also Mohammedans; the Aimaks of the Sunni, the 
Hazarahs of the Shiah sect,'in this respect differing from 
all other Mongolian tribes, who are exclusively Buddhists. 
Another proof of Persian influence is the settled life of the 
Hazarahs,! who have long ceased to be nomads, and now 
occupy permanent villages of small thatched houses. Of 
late years they have begun to* migrate towards India, 
where they find employment on tbe public works. 

The Aimaks, or Char Aimaks, that is “ Four Hordes,” 
so named from their four main divisions, occupy, besides 
the Ghor country, extensive tracts on the northern slope 
of the border ragges, on the hills encircling Herat, and 
teyond the frontier in Khorasán. Some communities in 
the Herat district have preserved their mother-tongue, 
and their chief tribe even still bears the Mongol name of 
Kipchak. They also retain the old urdu, or tents made 
of felt or skins, and usually grouped round a central 
tower or stronghold occupied by the chief. They are 
described as altogether more,savage and ferocious than 
their Hazarah neighbours, and are even said to drink the 
blood of the slain in battle (Elphinstone). 

With the fall of Merv all the hitherto independent 
Turkoman tribes passed under the sceptre of the “ White 
Czar,” except the SARIKS and the SALORS. Soon after 
that event the Sanks of the Merv oasis gave in their sub- 
mission to the number of about 10,000 families. When 
that district was invaded in 1860 by the Tekkés, the 
Salors, its original masters, withdrew higher up the 
Murgháb valley, where they aie still found within and 
about the Afghan frontier, on the route between Merv and 


1 The direct route is little over 368 mules, the detour by Kandahar about 


558 Probably so named from the Perman Aasdr==a thousand, in allusion to 
numerous tribal subdivimons. 
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Herat They do not recognise the authority of the Amir 
of Kabul, and should the Czar, who is about to assume 
thz title of “ Emperor of Central Asia,” claim the allegi- 
ance of this outlying Central Asiatic tribe, here will be a 
fruitful source of future complications. Their submission 
would at once advance fhe Russian frontier far into 
Afghan territory and up the Murgháb valley to within 
easy distance of Herat from the north. The route ın this 
direction is well known, and constantly traversed by 
traders from Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarkand. It ap- 
pears to present no greater difficulties than the more 
westerly route crossing the Barkhut mdge recently sur- 
veyed by Lessar. : 

There remain to be mentioned the KATAGHÁNI Us- 
BEGS, who form the bulk gf the population in Afghan 
Turkestán. They belong to the same ethnicalgroup as 
` the Usbegs of the Khanates, and have even some settle- 
ments in Bokhara beyond the Oxus They are mostly 
agricultunsts and traders, Sunnite Mohammedans of 
pure Turki speech, and bear with reluctance the hard 
yoke of their Afghan masters. Their sympathies are 
entirely with their northern kinsmen, and as the country 
(Kunduz, Balkh, Maimene) belongs geographically to the 
Aralo-Caspian basin, it is difficult togsee how further 
rectifications of frontier 'can ultimately be prevented in 
this direction, Exponents of advanced public opinion in 
Russia already openly claim the whole of this region to 
the crest of the Hindu-Kush as properly belonging to the 
ruler of Central Asia, and their arguments are largely 
based on éthnological grounds 


Table of the North Afyhan Border Tribes 
Caucasic STOCK 





Tribe - Locality Population > 
4 ( Siah-Posh Kafiristin . 150,000 
$ | Badakhshi Badakhshin 160,000 
g Wakhi Wakhán . 3,000 
Shugnán: 5hognán . 25,000 
Kohistáni Kohistán .. .  .. .. ? 
Fuuz-Kho: Piov. Herat, Murgháb] 30,000 
Valley .. .. . € tents 
Jemshidi Prov. Herat, Khushk} 12,000 
E Valley ... families 
Tajiks. Herat, Balkh, &c. 200,000 ? 
Afghans Herat 3 100,000 ? 
MONGOLIC STOCK 
5 | Hazarahs Hezáraját . TS ET 
E) Koh4-Baba, Safed-Koh ... ( 390° 
E Aimaks Ghor, Herat, Khorasán .. 350,000 
[Salor.Turkomans About-Martshag, Murgháb 
ES i Valley — a au 
@-) Katagháni Usbegs han Turkestan, Bok- 
E| id va . -oog oc 600,000 
A. H. KEANE 
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ANTHROPOMETRIC PER-CENTILES 


I SEND the following Table, partly to exemplify what I 

trust will be found a convenient development of a 
statistical method that I have long advocated, and partly 
for its intrinsic value, whatever that may be. It will at 
all events interest those of the 9337 persons measured in 
my Anthropometric Laboratory at the late International 
Health Exhibition, who may wish to discover their rank 
among the rest. 

Its meaning is plain, and will be understood by the 
help of a single example, for which I will take the line 
referring to Strength of Squeeze among males. We see 
that a discuseion was made of 519 measurements in that 
respect, of men whose ages ranged between 23 and 26; 
that 95 per cent. of them were able to exert a squeeze 
with their strongest hand (the squeeze was measured by 


. 
* Population mostly conjectural. 


wo 


a epring dynamometer) that surpassed 67 Ibs. of pressure ; 
that go per cent. could exert one that surpassed 71; go. 
per cent. one that surpassed 76; and so on. The value 
which 50 per cent. exceeded, and 50 per cent. fell short. 
of, is the Median Value, or the 5oth per-centile, and 
thisis practically the same as the Mean Value; its amount 
1s 85 lbs. This line of the Table consequently ‘presents 
an exact and very complete account of the distribution of 
strength in one respect among the middle 9o per cent. of 
any group of males of the tabular ages similar to those whe 
were measured at the laboratory. The 5 per cent. lowest 
and the 5 per cent. highest cannot be denved directly., 
from it, but their values may be approximately inferred 
from the run of the tabular figures, supplemented by such 
deductions as the Law of Error may encourage us to 
draw. Those who wish to apply this law will note that 
the probable error is half the difference between the 
25th and the 75th per-centile, which can easily be 
found by interpolation, and they will draw the per- 
centiles that correspond respectively to the median value | 
minus twice, three times, and three-and-a-half times the 
probable error, at the graduations 877, 2 4, 0'8, and those 
that correspond to the median value plus those amounts, 
at the graduations 9173, 97:6, and 9972. The Table is a 
mere statement of observed fact ; there 1s no theory what- 
ever involved in its construction, beyond simple inter- 
polations between values that differ little from one another 
and which have been found to run in very regular series. 

It may be used in many ways. Suppose, for example, 
that a man of the tabular age, viz. above 23 and under 26, 
and who could exert a squeeze of 80 lbs., desired to know 
his rank among the rest, the Table tells him at once 
that his strength in this respect certainly exceeds that of 
30 per cent, of those who were measured, because if it 
had been only 79 Ibs. it would have done so. It also tells 
him that his strength does not exceed that of 40 per cent: 
of the rest, since ıt would have required a pressure of 
821]bs. to have done this. He therefore ranks between 
the 3oth and the 4oth percentile, and a very simple 
mental sum 1n proportion shows his place to be about the 
331d or 34th in a class of 100. 

The Table exhibits in a very striking way the differences 
between the two sexes. The sth male per-centile of 
strength of squeeze 1s equal to the goth female per-centile, 
which 15 nearly but not quite the same as saying that the 
man who ranks 5th from the bottom of a class of 100 
males would rank roth from the top in a class of 100 
females. The small difference between the two forms of 
expression wil be explained further on If the male 
per-centiles of strength of squeeze- are plotted on 
ruled paper, beginning with the lowest, and if the female 
per-centiles are plotted on the same paper, beginning 
with the highest, the curves joining their respective tops 
will be found to intersect at the 7th per-centile, which 
is the value that 7 of the females and 93 of the males 
just surpass. Therefore, if we wished to select the 
IOO strongest individuals out of two groups, one con- 
sisting of 100 males chosen at random, and the other 
of 100 females, we should take the 100 males and draft 
out the 7 weakest of them, and diaft in the 7 strongest 
females. Very powerful women exist, but happily perhaps 
for the repose of the other sex, such gifted women are 
rare. Out of 1657 adult females of various ages.mea- 
sured at the laboratory, the stiongest could only exert a 
squeeze of 861bs. or about that of a medium man. The 
population of England hardly contains enough material 
to form even a few 1egiments of efficient Amazons. 

The various measurements of males surpass those of fe- 
malesinveiy different degrees, but in nearly every particular. 
A convenient way of comparing them in each case 1s that 
which 1 have just adopted, of finding the per-centile which 
has the same value when reckoned from the lower end 
of the male series, and from the higher end'of the female, 
series. When this has been done, the position of the 
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rious percentages of the persons measured at the Anthropometric Laboratò in the 
late International Health Exhibition d . a 


(The value that i: unreached hy n per cent, of any large group of pias and surpassed by too-n of them, is called its nth 
percentile A : 














b . No.of| 95 | go 
Subject of measurement | Age „Unit ot., Sex Pho. 
s ment group 
z 5 I0 
Height, xe] dren) Iáches M.| 811] 632 | 645 
without shoes 375 F. | 770 | 53:8 | 599 
Height,stting.from M. | 1013 | 336 | 342 
seat of char.. J | 233! Inches { F. | 775] 318 | 32°3 
M.| 811] 650] 661 
f = 
Span of arms 23-51 Inches { F. | 770 | 586 | sos 
Weight in ordinary M.| szo| 121 |1325 
indoor clothes `. f |23 -26 Pounds | F. | 276 Í 102 | 105 
: : Cubic f| M.| 212] 161 | 177 
Breathing capacity | 23-26 inches {| F. | 277 | 92 | 102 
Stre of pull as M.| 519] 56 60 ° 
archer with bow J | 73 26 Pounds { F. | 2767 30 32 
Strength of squeeze - M.| 519 | 67 | 71 
with strongest hand J | 3-26 Pounds | F. | 2761 36 | 39 
. Feet per || M.| 516] 13°2 | I4'1 
Swiftness of blow. | 23-26 Bases F.| 27 92 | 10% 
Sight, keenness of 08 
' — —by distance of S M.j 3 13 17 
reading diamond 23-26 | Inches | F. | 433| 10 | 12 











Values surpassed by per-cents as below 
8 | 70 | 6 | 50 | 40 | 30 | 20 | to 5 
Values unreached by per-cents as below 























20 30 | 40 | 80 | 6o 70 | 80 | 90 | 95 
e 
658] 665 | 673] 679 | 685 | 69°2| zoo | 71°3 | 724 
61°3 | 6211627 | 63°3 | 63:9 | 64°6 | 65°3 | 664 | 673 
34°9 | 35°3 | 35°4 | 36°0 | 363 | 367 | 371 | 377 | 382 
32°9 | 33°3 | 336 | 33°9 | 342 | 346 | 340 | 35°6 ], 360 
672 | 682 | Ego} 69/9] 706 | 7141 723 | 736 ns 
60°7 | 617 | 62°4 | 63/01 6377 | 6475 | 65°4 | 667 o 
131 135 139 143 147 | 150 | 156 | 165 | 172 





17 3 
12:8 














pana arranged in order of their magnitude are as 
ollows ;—Pull, 4; Squeeze, 7; Breathing capacity, 10; 
Height, 14; Weight, 26 ; Swiftness of blow, 26 ; Keenness 


of sight, 37. e conclude from them that the female 
differs from the male more conspicuously in strength than 
in any other particular, and therefore that the commonly 
used epithet of “the weaker sex,” is peculiarly appro- 
priate. i 

The Table was constructed as follows :—I had groups 
of appropriate cases extracted for me from the duplicate 
records by Mr. J. Henry Young, of the General Register 
Office. I did not care to exhaust the records, but re- 
quested him to take as many as seemed in each case to 
be sufficient to give a trustworthy result for these and 
other purposes to which I desired to apply them. The 
precise number was determined by accidental matters 
of detail that in no way implied a selection of the measure- 
ments. The summarised form in which I finally took 
them in hand, is shown in the two upper lines of the 
following specimen :— 


Height, Sitting, of Female Adults, Aged 23-50, in inches 
LI Tt 






























29- | 30- | 31- 
is 8 | 52 
Esn m 
* 30 | 31 | 32 ish 








The meaning of the two upper lines is that in a total of 
775 observations there were 2 cases measuring 29 and 
under 30 inches, 8 cases measuring 30 and under 31 
inches, and so on. The third line contains the sums of 
the entries in the second line reckoned from the beginning, 
and ıs to be read as follows :—2 cases under 30 inches, to 
cases (== 2 + 8) under 31 inches, 62 cases (= 2 -+ 8 + 52) 
under 32 inches, and so on. * 

I plotted these 775 gases on French “ sectional" paper 
which is procurable in long and inexpensive rolls ruled 
crossways by lines 1 millimetre apart. I counted the first 
line as o? and the 776th as 775°. Supposing the measure- 
ments to have been plotted in the order of their magni- 
tude, ın succession between these lines, the first would 
stand between o? and 1°, the second between 1? and 2°, 
and so on. Now we see from the Table that the second 
measurement was just short of 30 inches, consequently 
the third measurement was presumably just beyond it, 
therefore the abscissa whose value is 2°, and which 
separates the second from tbe third measurement, may 
fairly be taken to represent the abscissa of the ordinate 
that 1s equal to 30 inches exactly. Similarly, the abscissa 
whose value is 10? divides the measurement that is just 
under 31 inches from that which is presumably just above 
it, and may be taken as the abscissa to that ordinate 
whose precise value is 31°, and so on for the rest. The 
fourth line of the Table gives the ordinates thus deter- 
mined for the abscisse whose values are entered above 
them in the third line. I dotted the values of these 
ordinates in their right places on the sectional paper, 
and joined the dots with a line, which in every case, 
except the breathing capacity, fell into a strikingly 
regular curve. (I cannot account for this one partial 
exception, save on the supposition of the somewhat irre- 
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gular*mjxture of town and country folk, and of sedentary 
and active professions among the persons measured, but 
I have not yet verified this surmise.) Per-centiles were 
then drawn to the curve corresponding to abscisse that 
were respectively 5 7 Cent, IO per cent., 20 per cent., 
&c., of the length of the base line. As the length of the 
base-line was 275, these per-centiles stood at the gradua- 
tions 13"8, 27°5, 550, &c. Their values, as read off on 
Be cum paper, are those which I have given in the 
able. 

It will be understood after a httle reflection that the 
9th rank in a row of 10, the 9oth rank in a row of 100, 
and the gooth rank 8n a row of 1000, are not identical, 
and that none of them are identical with the 9oth per- 
centile. There must always be the difference of one half- 
place between the post which each person occupies in a 
row of » individuals, numbered from 1 to #, and that of 
the Cor panene graduations of the base on which they 
stand, and which bear the same nominal value, because 
the graduations are numbered from o to # and begin at a 
point one half-place short of the first man, and end at one 
half-place beyond the last man. Consequently the gradu- 
ations corresponding to the posts of the 9th, poth, and 
9ooth man in the above example, referto the distance 
of those posts from the beginning at o of their several base 
lines, and those distances are related to the lengths ofthe 
base lines in the proportions of 8:5 : 10, 89°5 : 100,and 8995 : 
1000, which when reckoned in per-cents of the several 
base lines are 85, 89:5, and 89°95 respectively. The larger 
the number of places in the series, the more insignificant 
does this half-place become. Moreover, the intrusion of 
each fresh observation 1nto the series separates its neigh- 
bours by almost double that amount, and propagates a 
disturbance that reaches to either end, ikook it is 
diminished to almost nothing by the time it has arrived 
there. We may therefore ignore the existence of this 
theoretically troublesome half-place in our ordinary 
statistical work. 

There 1s a latent source of error that might affect such 
statistics as these, as well as many others that are drawn 
up m the usual way, which has not, so far as I know, 
been recognised, and deserves attention. It is due to 
uncertainty as to the precise meaning of such headings as 
30-, 31~, &c. If the measurements, no matter whether 
they were made carefully or carelessly, are read off from 
the instruments with great nicety, then a reading such as 
30°99 would fall in the column 30-, and the mean of all 
the entries in such a column¢might fairly be referred to a 
mean value of 30°5. . 

But if the instruments are roughly read, say, to the 
nearest half inch, the reading of a real instrumental 
value of 30°99, and even that of a real value of 30°76, would 
both be entered in the column 31-. Thg column 30- 
would then contain measurements whose rea] instrumental 
values ranged between 29 75 and 30°75, and the column 
31- would cofitain those that ranged between 3075 and 
31°75 ; consequently, the means of all the entries in those 
columns respectively should be referred, not to 30°5 and 
31'5, but to 30°25 and to 31°25. An error of a quarter of 
an inch in the final results might easily be occasioned b 
the neglect to note the degree of minuteness with whi 
the instruments were read, and I strongly suspect that 
many statistical tables are affected by this generally un- 
recognised cause of error. The measurements at my 
laboratory were read to the nearest tenth of an inch and 
to a fraction of a pound, so I can afford to disregard this 
consideration. There was, however, a slight bias in 
favour of entering round numbers, which should have 
been, but were ppt (because I neglected to give the neces- 
sary instructions), rateably divided between the columns 
on either side. 

A fuller description of the results of the measurements 
at the laboratory will appear next February or March in 
the forthcoming number of the fourna/ of the Anthro- 


e 
pological Institute, at which place the original data wii’ 
ultimately be deposıted. 


FRANCIS GALTON 





NOTES 


IT having become known to some of the friends of the late 
Mr. Henry Watts, the well-known chemist, whose death 
occurred very suddenly on the 3oth of last June, that his 
widow and family are in very straitened circumstances, an 
informal meeting was recently held at the Royal Institution. 
Those present resolved to form themselves into a committee, 
with power to add to ther number, in order to collect a fund 
for the benefit of Mrs. Watts and those of her children who are 
not of an age to provide for their own support. Dr. Atkinson 
consented to act as secretary, and Dr. Perkin, President of the 
Chemical Society, as treasurer. Among the names on the com- 
mittee are those of Sir F. A. Abel, Prof. H. E. Armstrong, 
Mr. William Crookes, Dr. Warren De La Rue, Prof. James 
Dewar, Prof. G. C. Foster, Dr. J. H. Gladstone, P1of. A. G. 
V. Harcourt, Dr. Hugo Muller, Dr. Wiliam Odling, Dr. W. 
H. Perkin, Dr. B. W. Richardson, Prof. W. Chandler Roberts, 
Sir H. E. Roscoe, Dr. W. J. Russell and Prof. A. W. 
4Villiamson. Mr. Watts’s public labours for the advancement 
of chemical science may be said to have begun with the transla- 
tion of Gmelin’s ‘‘ Handbook of Chemistry,” the admirable 
English edition of which was prepared and edited for the 
Cavendish Society by him. This work occupies eighteen large 
octavo volumes, of which the first appeared in 1849, and the 
last 1n 1871. *A work scarcely, if at all, inferior to this in 
magnitude, and one which has perhaps been of even greater 
service to English chemists, both scientific and mdustrial, is 
Watts's great ‘‘ Dictionary of Chemistry," which appeared from 
1863 to 1881, in eight volumes, containing altogether nearly 
9700 pages. Mr. Watts also edited and largely added to the 
second volume of the late Prof. Graham's ''Elements of 
Chemistry,” published in 1858 ; he prepued several editions of ^ 
Fownes's well-known ‘‘ Manual of Chemistry,” which he almost 
entirely re-wrote and made into virtually a new work ; and m 
conjunction with Mr. Ronalds and Dr. Richardson, he prepared 
for Messrs. Baillitie an elaborate treatise on chemical tech- 
nology. Up to the time of his death, and for about thirty years 
previously, Mr. Watts was editor of the Journal of the Chemical 
Society, and in this capacity, as well as in that of librarian to 
the Chemical Society, he became personally known to and 
gained the friendship of very many among the Fellows of the 
Society. But although Mr. Watts’s life was one of unremitting 
labour, the money return for his work was barely sufficient to 
enable him to provide for the daily wants of a delicate wife and 
a numerous family. It was not possible for him to provide for 
their future needs. But if he could not leave behind him 
pecuniary resources, he accumulated esteem and affection among 
all who knew him, which, ıt is confidently hoped, will prove a 
valuable legacy for those who were dependent on him. The 
facts of the case show that there is great need of whatever 
piactical proof of their regard for him and appreciation of his 
labours Mr. Watts’s fnend., and Enghsh chemists generally, 
may be willing to make. For many years Mrs. Watts has been 
in ill-health, so that she cannot do anything for her own support 
and that of her family. One son is a permanent invalid, and 
the four youngest children have still to be educated. A consider- 
able expenditure 1s therefore unavoidable for a good many years 
to come, if the children are to have a fair chance of a start m 
life. A considerable sum has already been promised in the way 
of subscriptions, but much more will have to be done in order 
that any substantial benefit may accrue to Mrs, Watts and her 
young family. Subscriptions will be received and acknowledged 
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* bf the Secretary, Di. Edmund Atkinson, Poitesbery Hill, 
Cambeiley, Swiey, or by the Treasurer, Dr. W. H Perkin, 
the Chestnuts, Sudbury, Harrow 


M. MILNE EDWARDS has been nominated by the French 
Government Grand Officer of the Legion d'Honneur. 


LECTURES in connection with the London Society for the 
Sxtension of University Teaching have been going on in White- 
chapel now for more than six years. The number of tickets sold 
for the lectures during this period has been close upon 2000, and 
the ticket-holders have been nearly all artisans. The repoits of 
the examiners, appointed by the Universities’ Board, have shown 
that many of those attending the lectures are 1eal students—a 
conclusion which is also borne ont by the fact that the same 
subjects have been studied for several years in succession. It 
has been felt that a good reference library and reading room 
would be a great help to the existing students, as well as a 
means of attracting others. An opportunity for providing these 
advantages is now afforded in the ‘‘ Universities’ Settlement” 
in Toynbee Hall, where the lectures will in future be given, and 
a reading room be opened to the students. The Committee 
desire to stock this 100m with a good iefeience lbrary—espe- 
cially 1n the subjects of history, politcal economy, physics, and 
physiology—and will be very grateful for any assistance in this, 
attempt to further higher education among woiking men and 
women in East London. Any one willing to help, either with 
books or with money, 1s requested to communicate either with 
E. T Cook, 22, Albemarle Street, W. (Sec London Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching), or Bolton Kung, 
28, Commercial Street, E. (Hon Scc. Whitecha;el Local 
Committee) 


THE mean-time clocks at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
were put forwaid twelve hours a Lttle before midnight of 
Decembei 31, in order that the commencement of the civil day 
and the astronomical day might be identical from January 1, 
1885. The public clock near the entrance to the Observatory 
will thus indicate the hows as 1ecommended by the Wash- 
ington Conference—#.e. reckoning from oh. to 24h., start- 
ing fiom midnight. As the Greenwich observations for 1885 
will not be printed until 1886, the proposed method can 
be tried for a yem before the necessity of deciding on its 
adoption will arise. In wiiting to the Rev T. E. Espm, 
President of the Liverpool Astronomical Society, the Astrono- 
mer-Royal says :—'' The change that we propose to make at 
Greenwich is for the present provisional only, as it appears 
essential that ıt should be generally accepted by astronomers 
before it is introduced into any published observations I am 
very anxious to avoid the confusion which would result fiom two 
systems of ieckoning time being in use among astronomers. 
But as regards the ordinary public, it seems to me clear that for 
civil reckoning the day must commence at midnight, and in order 
to assist ın familiarising the public with the reckoning fiom oh. to 
24h., I propose on January 1 to alter our public clock (which is 
numbered from oh. to 24h.) by 12h., so that it will show civil 
reckoning’ instead of the old astronomical reckoning.” 


CHEMISTS will regret to learn that Dr. Edward Dives, Prin- 
cipal of the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokio, Japan, 
has met with a very serious accident, which it is feared will result 
in the loss of one of his eyes. He ıs understood to have been 
engaged m work 1n connection with the theory of acids, when a 
bottle, supposed to contain terchloiide of phosphorus, exploded, 
causing him very severe injuries. Di. Divers is well known as 
the author of many valuable chemical papeis read before the 
Royal and other scientific societies. 


Mr. ALFRED TYLOR, F.G.S., who died on December 31 last, 
will be remembered as a promoter of technical education at a 
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time when its vital importance was little recognised, ahd the 
English manufacturing mind was generally sgt against it. He 
was intmately associated with Dr. von Steinbeis, whose energy 
in this direction did so much to give the little kmgdom of Wur- 
tembuig its industrial prominenfe in Germany. Mr. Tylor’s 
work, ‘‘ Education and Manufactures,” arising out of his Jury 
Report on Metal Work at the Exhibition of 1862, was translated 
1nto German under the title ‘‘ Industrie und Schule” (Stuttgart, 
1865), and also appeared in Swedish Mr. Tylor sat for some 
years on the Council of the Geological Society. His geological 
papers relate principally to the flow of rivers as connected with 
the erosion of valleys and the deposit *of gravel-beds; they 
contain much systematised information, for instance, as to the 
mechanical action of the Missisippi and the Ganges. It is well 
known that his study of river-valleys and drift-gravels led him 
to the hypothesis of a post-glacial time of enormous 1ajnfall, 
which he called the ** pluvial period." The term, though not 
generally accepted, is found of use, to judge from its not unfre- 
quent appearance 1n geological works. 


THE death is announced, at the age of seventy-four years, of 
Dr. Andrew Findjater, for so many years connected with the 
editorial department of Messrs. W. and R. Chambers. Dr. 
Findlate: wrote several of the scientific volumes in Chambers's 
well-known ‘‘ Educational Course," and edited a revised edition 
of the ‘Information foi the People.” Bút his most important 
undeitaking was the editing of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopædia,” the 
scientific articles in which hold so high a place, mainly through 
Dr. Findlatei's knowledge, discernment, and tact in obtaining 
the 1ight men to act as contributors. Dr. Findlater was offered 
the editoiship of the new edition of the “ Encylopzdia Britannica,” 
but was induced to decline it. 


WE 1ead in the German papeis that the Greek Government 
has offered to supply the marble, as it did in the case of Lord 
Byion's monument in England, for a national monument to be 
erected to Wilhelm Muller, the father of Prof. Max Muller, in 
his native town of Dessau. Wilhelm Muller is best known as 
the poet of the “ Muller-lieder," beautifully set to music by 
Schubert. But the Greek Government, in the name of the 
Greek pation, wished to express its recognition of the great 
services 1endered to the cause of Greek independence by Wilhelm 
Muller, ‘‘the Philhellenic Tyrtzus," whose ‘‘Griechenlieder” 
belong to the classical literature of Germany, Committees have 
been formed in Germany, Italy, Greece, and America. The 
Enghsh committee cansists of Mes. Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, 
Sir Theodore Martin, Sir Robert Moriei, Sir George Grove, 
J. A Froude, and Prof. Buchheim. Subscriptions are received 
by Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


BAVARIAN papers report the death, after a short illness, of 
Dr. Philip von Jolly, Professor of Mathematical and Experi- 
mental Physics in the University of Munich, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age. 


A NEW association hus been established among the students 
of the University of Paris. The first step of this institution has 
been the organisation of a public manifestation in honour of 
M. Chevreul, the director of the Museum, who is just com- 
pleting his 100th year. He is the first French academician who 
has ieached this advanced age since the death of Fontenelle, 
who died about 1750, a few days before completing his century, 
A litle before his death Fontenelle was heard to say to one of 
his friends asking 1f he complained of some illness, “I have no 
suffering, but I am feeling merely an increased difficulty of 
living.” " 


WE learn from Science that the ‘‘cold-wave flag,” whose use 
has been inaugurated by the U S. Signal Service dunng the past 
autumn, is intended to be displayed not only at the regular 
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stations of *the Signal Service, but also at as many 1ailway- 
stations and post-offices as possible, in order to spread the 
widest notice of the coming change of weather. The service 
cannot at present undertake to pgovide the flags or to pay for 
special telegrams to numeious local display-stations; but the 
cost of the flags (white, six feet square, with a two-foot black 
square in centre) is modeiate, and can easily be borne by those 
interested in securing early indications of falling temperatme; 
and in several parts of the country the telegiams are sent to all 
the stations on certain 1ailroads that co-bperate with the Signal 
Service, and thus promptly distribute weather forecasts to the 
towns along their routes. It 1s probable that the coming year 
will see a considerable extension ofthis kind of weather service. 


M, JAMIN, the Perpetual Secretary of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, has published, in the January issue of Revue des Deux 
Mondes, the essay on balloons, which we announced a few weeks 
ago. The academician takes a very moderate view of the 
success of the Meudon and Point du Jour experiments. 

THE terrestrial disturbance in Southern Spain, which began 
with violent earthquake shocks on Christmas night, still con- 
tinues, and other earthquakes are reported ffom AuStria and 
Italy. From Vienna information comes of 1epeated shocks on 
the 4th inst. ın the hot-spnng district of Southern Styria, during 
which some slight damage was done, while on the afternoon of 
the same day a shock, perhaps of the same eaithquake, was felt 
at Susa, near Mont Cenis, and one of greater force on the 
morning of the following day (January 5) at Velleti, nea Rome. 
The seismic instuments at the obseivatory in Rome and at 
Rocca di Papa showed unusual activity on the 5th and previous 
days, especially at midday, and at night the mineral springs in 
the Island of Ischia have risen in temperature. It would thus 
appear that the present is a period of unusual seismic disturbance 
throughout Southern Europe. In Spain no day has passed 
since the 25th ult. without one or more severe shocks in the dis- 
turbéd area, On the 31st ult. the tenth violent shock in a week 
occurred in Gianada—the people left their houses fo. the mght 
—and up to that date 10,000 people had left the town altogether. 
On the same day and on the tst inst. shocks continued at Jaen, 
Torrox, Malaga, Benamaigoza, and Velez Malaga. At Toirox 
buildings were thiown down, and the town has been wholly 
abandoned. At Nerja the church was damaged, and at Arenas 
del Rey 500 persons were either killed or injured. On the Ist 
inst. and the morning of the 2nd fiesh shocks were felt at Nerja, 
Algarrobo, Granada, and Mabaga. A number of towns and 
villages are 1eported completely destroyed and deseited. On the 
and shocks were felt along the Mediteiranean coast of Gianada 
and Malaga. Up to noon on the 3rd inst , according to official 
statistics, 673 bodies were recovered fiom the rus of towns in 
the province of Gianada alone. On that day the shocks were 
renewed in Lof& Alhama, Jaen, and Velez Malaga, fissures 
being made in the gionnd. The town of Alhama, which has 
suffered most severely of all, 1s composed of two parts, the 
upper and lower. During the eaithquake on Chiistmas night 
the upper town, situated on the side of a valley, fell into the 
lower portion. Over 1500 houses were destroyed, and more 
than 300 dead weie recovered upto the 4th inst It is calculated 
that 10,000 head of cattle were killed. Besides this, five 
churches, five convents and hospitals, the town-hall, the puisons, 
clubs, and theatre were destroyed, and 7000 people rendered 
homeless On the 5th a sharp shock occuned at Gianada a 
few minutes after 6 in the evening, and some slight shocks 
were felt at Malagg, 


AT the Roynl Institution, Prof. H. N. Moseley will on 
Tuesday next (January 13), begin a course of five lectures on 
“ Colonial Animals, their Structure and Life Histories ” ; Prof. 
Dewar will, on Thursday (January 15), begin a course of eleven 
lectures on '* The New Chemistry”; and Dr Waldstein will, 








e 
on Saturday (January 17), begin a course of three lectures on 
“ Greek Sculpture from Pheidias to the Roman Era.” The 
Fnday evening meetings will begin on January 16, when Prof, 
Tyndall will give a discourse on “ Living Contagia." 

ACCORDING to the North China Herald there died a few 
months ago at Pehin, the greatest Chinese mathematician of the 
present century. His name was la Shan-lan, and he was » 
Professor of Mathematics at the Foreign College in the Chinese 
Capital. He differed from the mathematicians of Europe m 
this respect, that he denied the non-existence of a point. “A 
point,” said Prof, Li, “is an infinitesimally small cube,” and in 
saying this he only reproduced the theories of Chinese sophists 
2000 years ago. A geat writer of that age put into the mouth 
of a sophistical being, whom he called the god of the northern 
sea, the following theory, which has its bearing on Prof. Li’s 
heterodox views about a mathematical point: Subtlety is the 
occult part of the minute. Bea thing subtle or gross, it seems 
to me that it must have a form. A formless or unsubstantial 
thing cannot be distinguished as gross or subtle, discriminate as 
minutely as you will, What can be spoken of is the gross or 
palpable part of an entity; what can be imagined only is its 
subtle part or essence; but I take it that what is neither gross 
ner subtle can neither be talked of nor imagined. 

M. Laur, the superintendent of the porcelain factory at 
Sèvres, 15 said to have discovered a new porcelain, which 1s far 
superior to the famous old Sévres. After ten years’ experiment 
and investigaticn he thinks he has produced a porcelain identical 
with that of China. Not only does it lend itself to autistic 
decoration, but®it takes all kinds of glazes, and smpasses in 
beauty the colours obtained in China. 


A PROPOSITION to connect Sicily with the mainland, by a 
submarine railway from Messina to Reggio, has been made by 
the Society of Engineering of Venice. It has been laid before 
the Minister of Public Woiks, who has 1eferred it to a technical 
commission. A project by the French engineer who constructed 
the first railways in Rome to build a suspension bridge across 
the Straits of Messina, was laid at the time before Francis II. ; 
but Garibaldi's campaign 1n Sicily, and the subsequent political 
events, caused it to be put aside. 


WE leain fiom an Adelaide paper of November 3, 1884, that 
Mr. Clement L. Wiagge has now extended his plan of opera- 
tions on Mount Lofty, and has established, as a further expeii- 
ment, a substantially equipped meteorological observatory there. 
At the Toirens Observatory readings are taken in direct connec- 
tion with the observations on the Mount, 2350 feet. 

PROF. SYLVESTER asks us to state that in his article ** On the 
Genesis of an Idea," the footnote on p. 36, left-hand column, 
should read :—‘‘It is one of Descartes’ ‘self-evident primary 
truths? that nothing which has happened could not have hap- 
pened or have happened otherwise." The words ‘‘have hap- 
pened " unfortunately dropped out. 

THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Veivet Monkey (Cercopithecus lalandii d) 
from South Africa, presented by Mr. J. W Moon; a Bonnet 
Monkey (Mucacus sinicus 9) fiom India, presented by Mrs. M. 
E. Mackern; a Brown Hyæna (Hyena brunnea) from South 
Africa, presented by Mr. R. W. Murray ; a Nubian Ibex (Capra 
nubiana ó), a —— Ibex (Capra d) a Domestic Goat 
(Capra hircus 9) from the Soudan, presented by Mrs. Laing ; 
seven Angulated Tortoises (Chersina angulata), two Hoary 
Snakes (Coronella cana), a Many-spotted Snake (Coronella 
multimaculata), a Robben Island Snake (Coronella phocarum) 
fom South Africa, presented by the Rev. G. H. R. Fisk, . 
C.M.Z.S.; a Golden Esgle (Aguila chrysaetos) Euopean, 
deposited ; a —— Gibbon (Hylobates ) from Siam, pur- 
chased. 








e extensively observed in the United States, 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

THE TOTAL SoLA& ECLIPSE OF 1914, AUGUST 20-21.— 
There have been given in this column, at various times, par- 
ticulars of the ad of the central line 1n a number of the total 
eclipses of the sun that will occur during the next thirty years. 
To these may be added similar notes on the eclipse of August 
20-21, 1914, which is a return of that of July 29, 1878, so 
e elements of 

this eclipse are very approximately as follow ;— 


G.M. T. of Conjunction in R.A. 1914, August 20, 23h. 55m. 3s. 


o ‘ a 

R.A. .. ais vs 5 .. I49 45 36'1 
Moon's hourly motion in R. A. 33 75 
Sun's 3» rr 2189 
Moon’s declination 13 9 422 N. 
Sun's 35 E A 12 19 29'1 N. 
Moon's hourly motion in declination 15 16'0 S. 
Sun's n » » woe 49'7 S. 
Moon’s horizontal parallax ... 59 17'6 
Sun's a 3 2 8: 
Moon’s geocentric semi-diameter 16 110 
Sun’s ” ” » I5 5r'1 


Hence it will be found that the 


Total eclipse begins in long. 120 42 W., lat. 71 21 N. 
» Tn at ob. ” 2 oE. » 7O 42 N. 
» » ends 5 7026 E. ,, 23 52N. * 


In traversing the European continent, the central line runs 
through the points 


Long. Lat. Long. Lat 
12 33E 65 48N. | 3033E 50 35 N. 
14 39 » 32 » 32 535 -e 48 2,, 
22 44 n » 59 23 5, 39 12 5,5 4l 23 ,, 
27 30 n kkt 53 48 33 46 28 3» 34 52 , 


The first of these points is close upon the coast of Norway, at 
the Island of Alstahoug, and on making a direct calculation for 
1t, the totality is found to commence at oh. 54m. 19s. local mean 
time, continuing Im. 59s., with the sun at an altitude of 37°, 
and this wil be about the most favourable position for obser- 
vation. 


THE Minor PLANETS.—That part of the Berliner Astrono- 
misches Jahrbuch for 1887, containing its speciality, the ephe- 
merides of the small planets for 1885, has been issued in advance 
of the publication of the volume. ‘There are approximate places 
for every twentieth day of 237 out of the 244 now known, with 
accurately calculated opposition-ephemerides of 19. The most 
reliable elements of the orbits of these bodies to No. 237 ın- 
clusive are appended. Ara continues at a distance of less 
than r'o fiom the earth until February 11, and if the orbit had 
been more closely determined, would have afforded a favourable 
oppartanity of ap ying the method of finding the solar parallax 

ested by Prof. e, as the planet has been a ninth magni- 
tude at this opposition. Æva, Stephanta, and Agathe, also 
approach the earth during the present year, within her mean 
distance from the sun; on August IO Skphania will be at a 
distance of only 0'76, magnitude 114. 

«Ethra has the least perihelion distance of the group, 1'604, 
while .4udromache, with a considerable excentricity, has the 
greatest aphelion distance, 4°726, so that the orbits of the 244 
pud extend over a space of 3'122, the eaith's mean distance 

om the sun being taken as unity. The longest period of revo- 
lution occurs in the case of Hilda; it is yet doubtful which has 
the shortest period; No. 149 Afedusa is credited with it at 
present, but until this member of the group has been re-observed, 
the point is peep doubtful. The most recently detected 
planet appears to have the shortest revolution next to Medusa, 
Judging from the elements in the last circular of the Berliner 
Jahrbuch. 


THE BRIGHTNESS OF SATURN.—Dr. G. Muller, of the Obser- 
vatory at Potsdam, notifies in a recent number of the 45/5. 22- 
miche Nachrichten, that since the year 1878 he has made 
regular photometric observations on Saturn, the main result of 
which he states to be, that when the earth is at an elevation of 
26° above the plane of the ring, the planet's light 1s 2'4 times 

ter than when the earth is m that plane, or, in other words, 
that the biightness of Saturn’s rings, when the earth 1s 26° from 

e 

e 


their plane, amounts to 58:3 per cent. of the brighthess of the 
whole Saturnian system, . 


ENCKE'S CoMET.—This comet appears to have been re- 
observed both in Europe and the United States; a somewhat 
doubtful observation by Dr. Tefnpel at Florence shows that the 
predicted elements will require probably but small correction. 
Taking aberration into account, the calculated position on 
December 13 differed from that observed, + 1"r in right as- 
cension, and + 1*2 in declination ; the theoretical intensity of 
light on this date was 0'193. In 1852, when the perihelion 
passage occurred a week only later than in the present year, the 
comet was first observed on January 9, the intensity of light 
being 07228. s 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THE lectures given under the auspices of the Paris Geographi- 
cal Society last spring were so successful, that they ar be 
resumed this year. The first will be given by M. Janssen, on 
January 1 hon the universal meridian. The others will be, by 
Prof. de Lapparent, on January 27, on the formation and deve- 
lopment of the eaith’s crust; February 3, M. Bouquet de la 
Grye, the oceans; February ro, Dr. Hamy, man; March 3, 
M. Himly, the agnquest of the globe; March to, M. Levasseur, 
the riches of the globe; March 24, M. Louis Simonin, the 
great lines of navigation; March 31, M. Michel, railways and 
ther relation to geogiaphy. These lectures are not fiee even 
to members, the charge br the course to such being fifteen 
francs, and twenty francs to outsiders, Some of the lectures 
will be illustrated with projections on the screen, and the 
success of the enterprise is so assured that a third series has 
already been arranged for in 1886. 


Mz. H. H. JOHNSTON writes as follows to the Times =- 
“ The Kilimanjaro Expedition which Y have just undertaken has 
resulted in a pleasant and healthy sojourn in one of the most 
beautiful and interesting regions in the world. I arrived at the 
mountain in the beginning of June, and settled first in Man- 
dara’s territory, on the southern slopes. Here I built a small 
town of about twenty houses and passed four months in collect- 
ing and making numberless excursions right and left. The 
climate was that of a Devonshire summer, provisions were 
abundant, cheap, and of great variety, and I was only fearful 
lest this delightíul region might become to me a Capua, and 
deter me from the more important work that awaited me at a 
higher level than could be attained within the limits of Man- 
dara’s kingdom. Accordingly, when I had received from the 
coast a reinforcement of hardier men, 1 established myself at a 
height of 11,000 feet, and here built an even larger village than 
my settlement at Moshi. This was on a splendid site. A 
mountain torrent dashed pas our circle of pretty thatched 
cottages, which surmounted a g knoll above the stream ; 
to the south of us spfead a wondrous prospect of sun-lit plums 
and distant nvers—a veritable map of Eastern Africa—and to 
the north rose the unspeakably d summits of the mountain 
mass—-Kübo, a dazzling dome of virgin white, and Kimawenzi, 
a piebald peakeof black, jagged rocks, seamed and flecked with 
snow. From this settlement I constantly ascended as far as I 
was able in one day's journey, but the difficultjes which lay in 
the way of a complete ascent of either peak arose from the im- 
possibility of inducing any of my followers to accompany me 

yond 14,000 feet, for above this altitude they suffered so 
keenly from cold and mountain sickness that no persuasion or 
bribes would induce them to ascend any higher, far less to carry 
any of my smpedimenta. Consequently, I could never get 
beyond a certain distance from the settlement, the cold 
not ‘permiting me to risk the chance of being benighted 
in the snow. I reached, however, an altitude of 16,200 
feet, a little more than 2000 feet from the summit of Kibo, 
(18,800 feet high) I found warm springs ‘at 14,400 feet, 
detected no signs of glacial action, and was somewhat disap- 
pointed with the paucity of plants growing at the snow line. 
Birds were very rare above 10,000 feet, and very abundant below. 
Lizaids and chameleons existed (and frogs algo) up to the very 
snow. Hyraxes (the hyrax is the coney of Scripture) were 
common between 8000 and 13,000 feet, and I fancy are repre- 
sented by a new species. Buffaloes and elephants ascended to 
14,000 feet. The thunderstorms that frequently rage 10und the 
upper slopes of the mountain are terrific, and the wind at times 
is so violent that no one can keep their feet. The natives who 
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mmhabit Kilimanjato Wp to 6000 feet, me fairly tractable, and 
eve a passionate love of trade, which with them is the great 
acifier. They go absolutely naked, or if any clothing is worn 
1 the way of ornament it rarely g8es beyond leather capes for 
e shoulders. They all speak dustetts belonging to the great 
Santu group of 1 es. I have studied carefully several of 
em, and have, I believe, discovered some most interesting 
E in their construction likely to throw considerable light on 
e archaic forms of Bantu prefixes. { may add that, after a 
‘ery happy sojourn in the lovely forest region of Tavcita at the 
soot of the mountain, I was compelled to return most reluctantly 
o the coast at the end of November owing to the exhaustion of 
-ny funds, I left Kilmanjaio with great et, and on my 
pmomeward journey my thoughts were persistently directed to my 
«hilom African home, rather than to an unwilling and too earl 
eturn to civilisation, My collections have safely reached this 
country, and will, I hope, be sufficient to indicate the true cha- 
acter aud relationships of the fauna and flora of Kilimanjaro." 


THE death is announced at Lubeck of Dr. Robert Avé- 
BiGallemant, at one*time a well-known traveller in South 
America. He became surgeon to the Novaia expedition, 
«which, however, he left at Rio, in order to devote himself 
Eo exploration in Brazil, In 1858 he went to Bio Grapde do 
Sul, where he commenced his journey into Southern Brazil, 
«during which he visited Bonpland, a few months before 
his death, in his lonely ranche in Paraguay. He crossed the 
Uruguay Allegrette, San Gabriel, and Cacupava to the Jacuy. 
From San José he went along the coast to Laguna, visited the 
sources of the Uruguay, and returned to San José through 
forests still unknown to travellers, This journey lasted about a 
year, and soon after his retuin he again set out-to travel through 
the northern provinces. Landing at Bahia, he followed the 
coast to the Mu river. Here he discovered the shocking 
condition of some of the German colonies. Thence he went to 
Pernambuco, and ascended the Amazon to Tabatinga, on the 
Peruvian frontier. On these jouineys he published two large 
works (‘‘ Reise durch Sud Brasilien, 1859," and a similar work 
on North Brazil), and numerous smaller ones. They give no 
new g phical discoveries or exact measurements, oi the 
results of scientific investigation, but they contain valuable in- 
formation respecting the country, the fauna and flora, and con- 
dition of the people. The later years of his life were spent in 
medical practice 1n his native city. 


ACCORDING to Z'Exgloratiou, the Argentine authorities are 
zending an expedition to the Chaco. It consists of 200 men, 
divided into three columns, operating from different points, but 
meeting at Cangayé, a centre almost equally distant from Salta 
and Paraguay. The object is both military and scientific. It is 
desired to secure the possessione of this vast territory to the 
Argentine Republic against the Indians, who are again masters 
there. Six topographical cominissions are attached to the èx- 
pedition in order to study the country, prepare maps, and also, 
it is said, to investigate the possibility of a railway as far as 
Oran, ın the province of Salta, The investigation of the rivers, 
for which the gunboat Pilcomayo is sent, has bgen delayed by 
the low state of the water, but 1ecent 1ains will now enable that 
work to be proceeded with. If the 1esult should be the demon- 
stration of the suitability of the Fr/comayo to navigation, not 
only will a great service be iendered to topographical science, 
but by assuring communications between Boliva and the Rio 
Paraguay, a great economical evolution will, 1t 1s expected, be 
produced in these regions. — ' d 





EXPERIMENTS SUITABLE FOR ILLUSTRAT- 
ING ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN 
CHEMISTRY 


PROFESSORS SIR H. E. ROSCOE and W. J. Russell, by 

direction of the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education, have recently prepared, for the assistance of teachers 
of science school» and classes, an outline of experiments in 
chemis As this subject is now under discussion, we are glad 
to be able to give the outline i extenso in NATURE. 

The notes have been prepared as some guide to the teachers 
as to the general character of the couse of instruction expected 
in the elementary stage ; they include instruction that should on 
no account be omutted, but must be considered iather as 
suggestive than exhaustive, 


I.— Combustion and Chemical Combination 


1. Burn a taper in a clean glass bottle. Show the presence 
of a colourless gas, differing ın properties from common air by 
drm. a turbidity with lime-watei. 

2. Hold a bright glass over a burning candle and show the 
formation of water. 

Explain what is meant by chemical change, and state that 
chemistiy is an experimental science. 

i 3. Make similar experiments with a petroleum or paraffin 
amp. 

4. Show that coal-gas also yields the same products by passing 
the products of combustion through lime-water and by collecting 
the water. 

5. Explain the difference between mechanical mixture and 
chemical combination; and illustrate by a mixture of finely- 
divided copper and flour of sulphur, and the effect of heat upon 
the same. 

6. Experiment to show that chemical change consists of a 
change in the properties of matter and that no loss of matter 
takes place. Suspend lamp chimney, partly filled with lumps 
of caustic soda, from the arm of a balance. Place short piece 
of candle in the lower part of the glass_and counte: balance. 
Laght the candle. lain the increase in weight. 

7. Heat is evolved when chemical combination takes place. 
Pour water on to quicklime. Refer also to experiments I and 3. 

8. Combustibles and supporteis of combustion. The purely 
relative character of these terms. Ordinary combustion the 
union of atmospheric oxygen with a body termed the combustible, 
or with one or more of its constituents, heat being developed, as 
in all cases where two or more bodies combine. [Illustrate by 
showing that air will burn in coal-gas just as well as coal-gas 
will burn in air. 

IL.—<Air 

I, Existence of atmosphere, felt in winds. 

2. Weight of air shown by means of a flask exhausted by the 
air~pump, ` 
3. Burn phosphorus in air. 

4. Burn phosphorus in confined volume of air and show 
diminution in bulk, 

5. Show that some diminution takes place slowly when a stick 
of phosphorus is exposed to air at ordinary temperatures. 

E È Test residual gas (N) with a burning taper, 

7. Show that phosphorus burnt in air Increases in weight. — 

8. Allow iron borings moistened with sal ammoniac to rust in 
a confined volume of air and introduce burning taper into residual 

as (N). 
à a Show that iron filings, suspended by a magnet hanging on 
one scale of a balance, increase in weight on heating. 

10. Strongly heat the red substance which may be formed by 
gently heating mercury in the air. Collect and test the gas (O) 
with a glowing splinter of wood. . : 

1r. Add the gas thus obtained to the residue obtained in 
experiment 4 or 8 so as to make up the original volume of 
air, and show that a taper buins in this mixture as in common 
air. 

12. Refer to numbers giving exact analysis of air, calling 
especial attention to the fact that it varies slightly in com- 
position. 

Also explain that no obvious change, such as increase of tem- 
perature or alteration of bulk, occurs when oxygen and nitiogen 
aie mixed. Also that an has the properties of a mixture, and 
that when water is shaken up with air a portion of that air dis- 
solves, the residue being found to contain relatively less oxygen 
than the original air, whilst the dissolved portion contains rela- 
tively more oxygen, and that this could not be the case if the air 
were a compound. Consequently it is a mixture and not a 
chemical compound. 

13. It is important that these experiments should be made 
and their explanation given so as to teach the student how the 
composition of air is asceitained by experiment, and in a similar 
manner how oxygen was discovered by Priestley, and how the 
composition of the air and the part which oxygen plays in the 
parnom ens of combustion were experimentally demonstrated by 

voisier. 


JIL— Effets of Animal and Vegetable Life upon the Atmosphere 


I. Show that by drawing air into the lungs through hme-water 
a very faint, if any, precipitate ıs produced ; but that on expiring 
ar from the lungs through another poition of lime-water a 
copious precipitate is soon formed. . 
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2, Show the production of carbon dioxide by the oxidation 3. Burn charcoal in oxygen, and show tlfe formation of carbon 


of ordinary articles of food, as by heating small quantities of the 
oiea substance, such as sugar, bread, or meat, with copper 
oxide. 

3. -Show that carbon dioxide exists in the air by pouring clear 
lime-water into a shallow vessel exposed to air, and explain that 
this small quantity of carbon dioxide serves as the main food of 
the plants that grow on the earth, 

4.. Expel air from water by boiling, and explain how fish and 
aquatic plants are thus provided with oxygen and carbonic acid. 

5. Explain that plants eliminate and animals require oxygen. 
That animals take in oxygen from the air, and give out carbonic 
acid. That plants possess the power under the influence of hght 
of assimilating carbon from carbon dioxide and liberating the 
oxygen. Explam that thus the balance of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide ın the atmosphere is maintained. 

6. Tllustiate the action of plants by the formation of bubbles 
of oxygen when a fresh plant is exposed to the action of light in 
water containing carbonic acid in solution. 


IV.— Water 


I. Illustrate the three states of matter, the solid, the liquid, 
and the gaseous, with ice, water, and steam, and point out that 
the difference is caused by increase or diminution in the amount 


of heat present. 
2. Composition of water. Decompose water by the electric 
current, Collect the two gases separately 1n a voltameter, and 


exhibit their properties, 

3. Show formation of water by explosion of a mixture of 
hydrogen (two volumes) and oxygen (one volume) in'a soda- 
water bottle. 

4. Explode soap-bubbles inflated by a mixture of hydrogen 
and oxygen in the above proportions. 

5. Throw potassium or sodium into water, and collect the 
hydrogen. 

6. Pass steam over red-hot iron, collect the gas and show that 
it is hydrogen. " 

7. Show that the same gas may be obtained by dissolving zinc 
cippus or iron turnings in dilute sulphuric acid. 

. Demonstrate the properties of hydrogen : 

(a) Its combustibility. 

(4) Its lightness. 

(c) That a candle will not buin im it. 
(d) That water is formed when il burns in air. 

9. Composition of water. Pass oxygen over red-hot copper, 
and show Mis Sean before and after that the weight increases, 

10, Pass hydiogen over the copper oxide thus produced, heat- 
ing gently. Collect the water, and show that the copper oxide 
has entirely reduced, the tube weighing the same as before 
passing the oxygen through it. 

Ir. Determine the composition of water by weight by passing 
dry hydrogen over half an ounce of copper oxide, and collecting 
the water in a weighed chloride of calcium tube. Show approxi- 
mately that water contains two parts by weight of hydrogen to 
sixteen paits by weight of oxygen. 

12. Note the first law of chemical combination : that chemical 
compounds, such as water, always contain their components in 
the same unvarying proportions, 

I3. Contrast the piopeities of water with those of its con- 
stituents on the one hand, and the properties of air with those 
of its constituents on the other. 

14. Call attention to air and water as illustrations of the dif- 
ference between & mixture and a compound, and quote oxygen, 
nitrogen, and hydiogen as examples of elementary bodies. 

I5. Sepaiation of impurities from water by filtration and dis- 
tillation. Preparation of fresh water from salt water. 

I6. Expenments illustrating solution and crystallisation. 
Soluble substances, as sugar, washing soda, alum; slightly 
soluble substances, as gypsum or plaster of Paris ; insoluble sub- 
stances, as chalk, flint, and sand. 

17. Crystallise carbonate of soda, and sulphate of copper. 


V.— Oxygen and Ozone 


1. Prepare oxygen by heating 
(a) Oxide of mercury. 
(4) Potassium chlorate. . 
(c) Mixture of potassium chlorate, and either manganese 
dioxide, copper oxide, or ferric oxide. 
2. Show the re-igmtion of a splinter of red-hot wood and 
glewing wick of taper. 


dioxide, 

4. Burn PES simultaneously in air and in oxygen. 

5. Bun watch-spring 1n oxfgen. 

6. Show that iron does not rust in dry oxygen. 

7. Ozone.— Describe and demonstrate the P malon cf ozone 
by submitting oxygen to the silent electric discharge 

8. Descrıbe and demonstrate the properties of ozone which 
distinguish it from ordina1y oxygen, such as its action on metallic 
mercury, on indigo solution, or on potassium 10dide and starch. 
Also its change to ordinary oxygen when pased through a 
heated glass tube. . 

9. Explain the difference in density between oxygen and 
ozone. , 
VI.— Combining Weights, Names and Symbols of the Elements $ 

Chemical Caleulations, &°c. z 


1. Exhibit list of the elements, distinguishing (by means of 
the type) the non-metals fiom the metals ; and, again, the more 
commonly occurring metals from those which are rarer. 

2. Describe the occurrence of these elements in the air, in the 
sea, and in the sohd crust of the earth. 

3. White up the results of the quantitative analysis of potassium 
chlorate, Expħin that this ıs the result of experiment, and 
demonstrate the fact that, when heated, an unalterable weight 
of oxygen is given off and a given unalterable weight of potas- 
sium chlonde remains behind. 

4. Dissolve a crystal of pure chlorate of potassium, and the 
i&sidue of chloride from heating chlorate, in two separate 
glasses, and show the difference in the reaction with silver 
chloride. 

5. Explain the meaning of the term chemical symbol, and 
chemical formula of the salt, ieferring afterwards to the com- 
bining weights of the elements. 

6. Explain the mode of determining the formula from the per- 
centage composition. 

7. Method of calculating the quantity of oxygen from potas- 
sium chlorate (and from manganese dioxide). 


VII.—.44eds, Bases, and Salts 


1. Bun sodium in oxygen ; dissolve the product in water ; 
give the formula of the oxide. Express the action of water upon 
1t by an equation. 

2. Act on water with sodium, and collect the hydrogen. Bx- 
pam by equation that the same substance, sodium hydrate or 

ydioxide, or caustic soda, is formed, as in experiment I. 

3. Burn sulphur in a current of oxygen, and show the product 
fumes slightly in the ar. Explain that it is a mixture of 
sulphur dioxide and trioxide. „Pass the gas thus obtained into 
water. 

4. Add litmus solution to th@ solutions obtained in expen- 
ments 2 and 3, and show that on adding the one solution to the 
other the colour is changed, o1 a point 1s reached where a further 
addition of the one has no effect, whereas a minute addition of 
the other at once changes the colour. Explain the action by an 
equation. 

5. Explaim that the compound formed from the sodium oxide 
and water is termed an alkali, or alkaline or basic hydroxide, 
and the oxide from which it 15 formed an alkaline or basic oxide ; 
that the compound formed fiom the sulphur dioxide and water 
is termed an acid hydroxide or acid, and the original oxide an 
acid forming oxide or anhydride. 

6. Explam that sodium hydroxide and sulphurous acid may be 
taken as representative of the two classes into which hydroxides 
are divided. 

7. Explain that by the action of the one upon the other a salt 
is formed, Exhibit a white ciystallme salt, e.g. sodium sulphate. 


VIN. —Hydrogen 


I. Prepare hydrogen by the action of dilute sulphuiic acid on 
znc, 

2. Show that 1t is not obtained by the use qf. pure zinc (amal- 
gamated zinc is best used), and illustrate the effect of impunty 
by adding a diop or two of a lead or copper salt. 

3. Prepare hydrogen by dissolving zinc or aluminum in 
sodium hydroxide. a 

"4. Point out that whereas sodium displaces hydrogen fiom 
water at ordinary temperature, and that iron does so at a red 
heat, copper is without any action at any temperature. 
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5. Give equations fèr the various methods here indicated foi | diawn as it 1s formed, owing to the fact that ammonia is readily 


‘blaining hythogen.} 

6. Explain fully in detail the methods of chemical calculation, 
nd make the pupils thoroughly w&derstand the methods of cal- 
‘ulating quantities 

7. Demonstrate the physical properties of hydiogen, especially 

mis lightness and diffusibility. 
_8. Compare the heating powers of jet of hydiogen burning m 
ir and in oxygen. Explain the difference.  - 

9. Describe and (if possible) demonstrate the constiuction and 

mise of the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe. 

to, Explain what 15 meent by heat of combustion, and define 

“he term ‘‘heat-unit.” Show for this purpose side by side 18 
ammes of water and the quantity of water which would be 

Eie: I? C. in temperatuie by the heat developed in the forma- 
ton of this quantity of wate from its elements. 

II. Pant out that hydrogen 1s a powerful 1educing agent, 
llustrating this by the reduction of oxide of iion. 

12, Show that nascent hydiogen, o1 hydiogen at the moment 
of its liberation from its compounds, frequently produces effects 
"hat hydrogen in the free state does not. Bubble hydrogen 
-hrough ferric chloride solution and show that no discoloutsation 
takes place. Place it in contact with zinc and dilute sulphuric 
icid and the colour disappears. . 

13. Explain the teim nascent as applied to hydiogen and 
3ther gas at the moment of ats liberation fiom one of its com- 

peounds, and distinguish between the atom of nascent hydrogen 
and the molecule of free hydiogen 


IX.—Hydrochloric Acid and Chlorine 


I. Explain with equation and show the action of sulphuric 
macid on common salt. Collect the escaping gas by downward 
«displacement and show its solubility in water. 

2. Hold piece of paper dipped in ammonia solution in the gas. 

3. Saturate water with the gas, noting that its volume increases 
and that considerable heat 1s developed. 

4 Exhibit'the effects produced by adding the solution to 
litmus and to silver nitrate solution. 

5. Show that it has no action. on indigo, or on a mixture of 
potassium iodide and starch solution. 

6. Pass the gas over red-hot iron and show the production of 
hydrogen. > 

4$. Chlorıne.—Heat oxide of manganese with the solution of 
hydrochloric acid obtained. in experiment 3, and collect several 
jars of the escaping chlorine by downward displacement. Give 
the equation. 

8. Pass some of the gas into water. Exhibit the yellow colou 
of the solution and show that it precipitates silver nitrate and 
bleaches litmus and indigo, 

9. Burn a jet of hydrogen in chlorine. 
ance of the yellow-coloured gas, 

Io. Moisten some paper with a few drop$ of tuipentine and 
throw it into a jar of chlorine. Point out the formation of 
hydiochloiic acid and the deposition of carbon 

11. Explode a mixture of equal volumes of hydrogen and 
chlonne. . 

I2. Point out how these experiments show that the gas- pio- 
duced in experiment I 1s a compound of chlorine and hydrogen. 
Give the symbol and atomic weight of chlorine, and state the 
composition of hydrochloric acid gas by weight and volume. 

I3. Explain the production of chlorine from common salt, 
sulphuric acid, and manganese dioxide Give equations, and 
instruct the students in the calculations of quantities. 

14 Show the combustion in clHiorine, of phosphorus, anti- 
mony, and copper, and demonstiate its power to displace 
bromine and iodine from their compounds with metals. 

15. Electrolysis of hydrochloric acid solution, and explain the 
fact of the evolution of equal volumes of its constituent gases. 

16. Explain the bleaching action of chlorine as being due to 
the readiness with which it combines with hydrogen and that it 
thus acts as an oxidising agent. In illustration of this, show 
that a piece of dry turkey 1ed cloth when placed in dry chlorine 
1s not bleached. 


Show the disappear- 


- 
X.— Nitrogen and Ammonia 


I. The production of nitiogen fiom the air and the examina- 
tion of its properties may heie be repeated. 

2. Desciibe and (if possible) demonstrate the production of 
ammonia by passing sparks from an induction cod or electric 
machine through a mixtme of nitrogen and hydrogen. Explain 
that the reaction is not complete unless the ammonia is with- 


decomposed by heat. 

3. Prepare ammonia by heating an ammtoniacal salt with 
slaked lime. Collect by upwaid displacement and over mercury, 
and show extreme solubility in water. 

4. Demonstiate and explain its combination with hydrochloric 
acid, and show the volatility of sal ammoniac. 

5. Show that the aqueous solution of ammonia behaves in the 


-same way as a solution of sodium bydroxide, turning red litmus 


blue, nentialising acids, and forming precipitates in solutions of 
metals (copper, tron, and zinc salts, for example) of the same 
composition as those produced by sodium hydroxide. Explain 
that on this account it 1s considered that the ammonua solution 
contams ammonium hydroxide. 

6 Pass dry ammonia gas ove: red-hot copper oxide and show 
the production of water and metallic copper. 

7. Pass air and ammonia gas simultaneously over red-hot 
copper as a method of preparing nitrogen. 


XT—Mn3^ ic Acid and the Oxides of Nitrogen 


1, Explain on the blackboard the composition by weight of 
the five distinct oxides of nitrogen as illustrative of the law of 
chemical combination in multiple proportions, and as a deduc- 
tion from this, explain Dalton’s atomic theory and state clearly 
what is meant an atom, Demonstrate with a series of 
blocks labelled with the symbols of the different elements how 
this explains the observed facts of combination in multiple 
pidpoitions, 

2. Make clear to the student the difference between atom and 
molecule, and explain atomic weight and molecular weight of 
(1) hydrogen; (2) oxygen, ozone; (3) chlorine; and then of 
compounds such as (4) hydiochloiic acid; (5) water; (6) 
ammonia. 

3. Describe and (if possible) demonstrate the formation of 
the red fumes of nituc peroxide on passing an electric spark 
through air. 

4. Pre ion of nitric acid from nitie and sulphuiic acid. 
Explain he reaction by an equation. 

5. Calculation of quantities to be carefully gone into. 

6. Exhibit nitre, nitrate of soda, sulphate and bisulphate of 
potash, and sulphate and bisulphate of soda. ; 

7. Show the audae action of nitric acid by dropping it on 
to some ted-hot charcoal. 1 

8. Oxidising action of nitric acid on metallic tin and metallic 


copper. 

Ee Deflagıate mixture of mtie and charcoal. ~- 

9. Show the decomposition of. nitric acid when heated by 
diopping it into the bowl of a clay tobacco pipe, the stem of 
which is stiongly heated, collecting the gas over water and 
testing with a flaming splinter of wood. ‘ 

IO, Heat potassium nitrate and collect the gas (O). 

1I. Prepaie nitric oxide fiom residue in experiment 10 by 
treating with dilute sulphuric acid. Explain decomposition o 
nitrous acid into nitric oxide and nitric acid. 

12. Prepare nitric oxide by action of nitric acid on copper 
turnings. Collect the gas. Explain the reaction. 

I 3. Exhibit the duect combination of nitric oxide with oxygen. 
Note the formation of red fumes of nitiogen peroxide and their 
immediate absorption by water. . 

14 Show that flame of a taper 1s extinguished in nitiic oxide, 
and that feebly burning phosphorus ıs also extinguished, but that 
brightly buning phosphorus continues to burn, and with greater 
bnlan than in ordinary air. Explain this. . 

I5. Preparation of nitrous oxide. Neutralise nitric acid with 
ammonia Evaporate the solution and obtain the solid salt. 
Show the preparation of mtrous oxide with this residue. Collect. 
the gas over warm water. Give equation. Explain that nitrous 
oxide 1s readily soluble in cold water. 

16. Show that like oxygen, nitrous oxide suppoits the com- 
bustion of a taper, and explain that this 1s caused by the decom- 
position of the gas, and the umon of the constituents of the 
taper with the oxygen of the nitrous oxide, and liberation of the 
nitrogen. 

17. Also show that phosphorus and stiongly ignited sulphur 
burn in the gas, but that feebly ignited sulphur is extinguished. 
Explain this. 

18. Point out the distinction between nitrous oxde and 
oxygen : (1) the solubility of nitrous oxide in cold water, (2) the 
production of nitrogen when bodies burn in it, (3) the fact that 
nitric oxide does not produce with it 1ed fumes, as is the case 
with oxygen. * $. 
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I9. Prepare nitrogen from ammonium nitrite (7.¢. a mixture 
of potassium nitrite and ammonium chlonde). 

20. Explain how, in the above experiments, the gradual de- 
oxidation of nitric acid yields the several oxides of mtrogen, and 


lastly, nitrogen itself. 
" XIL—Sulphur 


I, Exhibit the different forms of sulphur: flour of sulphur, 
brimstone or stick sulphur, and crystallised native sulphur. 

2. Dissolve sulphur in bisulphide of carbon, and obtain 
crystals by spontaneous evaporation. Indicate the identity of 
this form with the naturally occurring and its difference 
from that obtained by fasing sulphur and allowing the mass to 
cool, 

3. Explain what is meant by allotropic modification, and point 
out how the one form of crystal passes into the other. 

4. Show the effect of heat upon sulphur melted in a flask. 
Contrast the brittle mass derived from cooling the sulphur after 
heating slightly above its melting-point by pouring into cold 
water, with the plastic mass obtained when cooled in the same 
way from a high temperature. Port out the changes which 
occur as the temperature rises, and exhibit the red vapour of 
sulphur. 

5. Show combustion in sulphur vapour. Insert a coil of 
copper wire into the sulphur vapour, and show that combination 
occurs. 

6, Distil sulphur in a small retort. - * 

7. Pass hydrogen through boiling sulphur, and demonstrate 
Be formation of hydrogen sulphide by its blackening action on 

aper, i 
8. ibit ferrous sulphide and galena (lead sulphide). Pre- 
hydrogen sulphide [silphuretied hydrogen) from the former 
y the action of dilute sulphuric acid. ` Collect by displacement 
and prepare a solution of the gas in water. e 

9. Show the combustible natue of hydrogen sulphide by 
burning a jar of the gas, and point out the deposition of sulphur 
due to incomplete combustion. Demonstrate and explain the 
decomposition of hydrogen sulphide by chlorine, and show the 
deposition of sulphur when its solution is allowed to stand 
exposed to the air and light. 

Io. Demonstrate the value of hydrogen sulphide as a means 
of separating the metals into groups, by adding the solution or 

ing the gas into solutions of the various metals, as, for 
example, arsenious acid, copper sulphate, lead nitrate, anti- 
mony chloride, zinc sulphate, ferrous sulphate, and magnesium 
sulphate. 

‘Write down the equations in each case. 

11. Prepare sulphur dioxide by heating copper with sulphuric 
acid and collect the gas. ` 

12. Illustrate the condensation of a gas into a hquid by passing 
sulphur dioxide into a glass tube surrounded by a freezing mix- 
ture of ice and salt. ° 

13. Pass the gas into water and demonstrate the acid properties 
of the solution. 

14. Frepare splphur trioxide from fuming Nordhausen sul- 
phuric acid, Add it to water and compare its behaviour with 
that of the dioxide under similar circumstances. 

15. Desciibe the formation 1n the above experiment of sul- 
phuric acid, explain the properties of oil of vitriol, demonstrating 
its affinity for water as exhibited by the great heat evolved when 
the two liquids are mixed. 

16. Explain the barium chloride test for sulphuric acid. 

17. Add barium chloride to a solution of aloes acid, and 
then nitric acid. —— 

18, Explain that in consequence of the readiness with which 
sulphurous acid takes up oxygen it acts as a bleaching agent and 
as a powerful reducing agent. 


XIIL — Carbon 


I. Show the presence of carbon (charcoal) in wood by car- 
bonising a splinter of wood in a test-tube; and in white sugar 
by pouring strong sulphuric acid on to a syrupy solution. 

2. Describe the properties and modes of occurrence of the 
three allotropic modifications of carbon : (a) the amorphous form 
(lamp-black and charcoal), and the two crystalline forms, (4) 
graphite, and (c) diamond. Describe the octahedral forms of 
the iu of diamond and show glass or wood models. 

3. Explain that the same weight of each of these substances 
bote a E gives the same weight of the same product (carbon 

xide). 


-let us ho 


4. Calculate the weight of carbon dioxide obtained from 
given weight of any ont of these forms. 

5 Prepare carbon dioxide, by treating chalk or carbonate « 
soda (washing soda) with an acid. Prove that the gas th 
obtained really obtains carbon by heating a pellet of potassiu» 
in the dry gas contamed in a small flask. 

6. Demonstrate the high specific gravity of carbon dioxide b 
pouring it from one vessel to another, and showing that a 
extinguishes a taper. 

7. Pass carbon dioxide over red-hot carbon in an iron tube 
and show that it loses a part of its oxygen and is converted -int 
carbon monoxide, a combustible us which, on combustior 
again yields carbon dioxide. Collect the carbon monoxide ove 
water containing caustic soda, and show that the does no» 
render lime-water turbid. Then bun it, and show that th 
residual gas does possess this power. 

8. Pass carbon monoxide over red-hot copper oxide" to show» 
the formation of carbon dioxide, and explain the use of carbo» 
monoxide a3 a reducing agent in metallurgical operations. 

9. Explain the changes which take place in an ordinary coa 
fire. Mention the poisonous nature of the carbon monoxide 
and state that it 1s formed in cases of incomplete combustion fron» 
insufficient supply of oxygen. 

10. Mention” heat of combustion of carbon, and of carbor 
monoxide, and explain the value of the latter as a fuel, 

11, Explain the reaction which takes place when carbor 
dioxide is passed into caustic soda and into lime-water, anc 
explain the formation of a soluble carbonate in the first, and am» 
insoluble carbonate in the second case. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN FLORA} 


HEN the British Association, with much painstaking, 
honours and gnatifies the cultivators of science on this side 
of the ocean by meeting on American soil, it is but seemly that a 
Corresponding Member for the third of a century should 
endeavour to manifest his interest in the occasion.and to render 
some service, if he can, to his fellow-naturalists in Section D. 
I would attempt to do so by pointing out, in & general way, 
some of the characteristic features of the vegetation of the 
country which they have come to visit, ——a country of ‘‘ mag- 
nificent distances," but of which some vistas may be had by 
those who can use the facilities which are offered for enjoying 
them. Even to those who cannot command the time for distant 
excursions, and to some who may know little or nothing of 
botany, the sketch which I offer may not be altogether uninter- 
esting. But I naturally address myself to the botanists of the 
Association, to those who, haying crossed the wide Atlantic, are 
now invited to proceed Pre over an almost equal breadth 
of land ; some, indeed, have afready journeyed to the Pacific 
coast, and have returned ; and not a few, it 1s hoped, may accept 
the invitation to Philadelphia, wheie a warm welcome awaits 
them— warmth of hospitality, rather than of summer temperature, 
; put Philadelphia is pioverbial for both There 
opportunities may be afforded for a passing acquaintance with 
the botany of the Atlantic border of the United States, in 
company with the botanists of the American Association, who 
are expected to muster in full foice. 

What may be asked of me, then, is to portray certain outlines 
of the vegetation of the United States and the Canadian 
Dominion, as contiasted with that of Europe; perhaps also to 
touch upon the causes or anterior conditions to which much of- 
the actual differences between the two floras may be ascribed. 
For indeed, however interesting or curious the facts of the case 
may be in themselves, they become far more instructive when 
we attain to some clear conception of the dependent relation of 
the present vegetation to.a preceding state of things, out of 
which it has come. i 

As to the Atlantic border on which we stand, probably .the 
first impression made upon the botanist or other observer coming 
from Great Britain to New England or Canadian shores, will be 
the similanty of what he here finds with wHat he left behind. 
Among the trees the White Buch and the Chestnut will be 
identified, if not as exactly the same, yet with only slight differ- 
ences—differences which may be said to be no more essential or 
profound than those in accent and intonation between the British 


* An Address to the Botanists of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science ; read at Montreal to the Biological Section, August 29, 


1884, by Prof Asa Gray 
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tech and fhat of the “ Americans," 
< Beeches and Larches of the two countries are a little more 
centuated ; and still more those of the Hornbeams, Elms, 
d the nearest resembling Oaks. And so of several other 
‘es. Only as you proceed westward and southward will the 
Biccrences overpower the similaiities, which still are met with. 
In the fields and along open roadsides the likeness seems to 
greater. But much of likeness is the unconscious work 
man, rather than of Nature, the reason of which is not far to 
2k, ‘This was a region of forest, upon which the aborigines, 
hough they heie and there opened patches of land for cultiva- 
«n, had made no permanent encioachment. Not very much of 
€ herbaceous or other low undeigiowth of this forest could 
«er e to the fervid Summer's sun ; and the change was 
> abrupt for adaptive modification. The plains and prairies of 
—we great Mississippi Valley were then too remote for their 
getation to compete for the vacancy which was mede bere 
EE: forest was changed to gnain-fields and then to meadow and 
«ture. And so the vacancy came to be filled in a notable 
vasure by agrestial plants from Europe, the seeds of which 
Wine m seed-grain, in the coats and fleece and in the imported 
lder of e and sheep, and in the various but not always 
parent ways in which agricultural and commeicial people 
wittingly convey the plants and animals of one country to 
other. So, while an agricultural people gisplaced, the 
origines which the forest sheltered and nourished, the herbs, 
1posely or accidentally brought with them, took possession of 
clearings, and pievailed more or less over the native and 
Cahit heirs to the soil, —not enough .to supplant them, indeed, 
t enough to impart a certain adventitious Old World aspect to 
Kiss and other open grounds, as well as to the piecincts of 
is 


The differences between 


itations. In spring-time you would have seen the fields of 
district yellow with European Buttercups and Dandelions, 
wen whitened with the Ox-eye vei and at midsummer 
ightened by the cerulean blue of Chicory. I can hardly 
me. any native herbs which £n she fields and a£ the season can 

2 with these mtruders in floral show. The commcn Barberry 

the Old World 1s an early denizen of New England. The 

1 Mullem, of a wholly alien race, shoots up in every pasture 

d new clearing, accom ed by the common Thistle, while 

other imported Thistle, called in the States ‘‘the Canada 

istle," has become a veritable nuisance, at which much 
qislation has been levelled m vain. 

According to tradition the wayside Plantain was called by the 

mercan Indian ‘‘ White-Man's foot,” from its springing up 

herever that foot had been planted. But there is some reason 

r suspecting that the Indran’s ancestais brought it to this 
entinent. Moreover there is another reason for surmising that 
mis long-accepted tradition is factitious. For there was already 

: the country a native Plantain, so like Plantago mayor that the 

dtanists have only of late distinguished it. (I acknowledge my 
mare in the oversight.) Possibly, fíthough the botanists were 

fault, the aborigines may havegknown the difference. The 
ows are said to know it. For a brother botanist of long 
xperience tells me that, where the two grow together, cows 
eely feed upon the undoubtedly native species, and leave the 
aturalised one untouched. 

It has been maintained that the 1uderal and agfestial Old 
“Vorld plants and weeds of cultivation displace the indigenous 
aes of newly-settlejl countries in vutue of a strength which they 
ave developed through survival m the struggle of ages, under 
«e severe competition incident to their former migrations. And 

does seem that most of the pertinacious weeds of the Old 
“Vorld which have been given to us may not be indigenous even to 
‘ope, at least to Western Europe, byt belong to campestrine 
r unwooded 1egions farther east ; and that, following the move- 
aents of pastoral and agricultural people, they may have played 
-omewhat the same part in the once forest-clad Western Europe 
‘hat they have been playing here. But it is unnecessary to 
«uid much upon the possibly fallacious idea of increased 
xrength gained by competition. Opportunity may count for 
aore than exceptional vigour; and the cases in which foreign 
ants have shown such superionty are mainly those in which a 
o1est-destroying people have brought upon newly-bared soil the 
eeds of an open-groumd vegetation. 

The one marked exception that I know of, the case of recent 
and abundant influx of this class of Old World plants into a 
iaturally treeless 1egion, supports the same conclusion. Our 
nssociate, Mr. John Ball, has iecently ealled attention to it.- 
The pampas of South-Eastern South America beyond the Rio 


Colorado, lying between the same parallels of latitude in the 
south as Montreal and Philadelphia in the north, and with 
climate and probably soils fit to sustain a varied vegetation, and 
even a fair proportion of forest, are not only treeless, but exces- 
sively poor in their herbaceous flora, The district has had no 
trees since its comparatively recent elevation from the sea. As 
Mr. Darwin long ago intimated : ** Trees are absent not because 
they cannot grow and thrive, but because the only country from 
which they could have been denved—tropicel and sub-tropical 
South America—could not supply species to suit the soil and 
climate." And as to the herbaeon and frutescent species, to 
continue the extract from Mr. Ball’s instructive paper recently 
published in the Linnean Society’s Journal, ‘‘in a district 1aised 
10m the sea during the latest geological period, and bounded on 
the west by a t mountain-range mainly clothed with an 
alpine flora requiring the protection of snow in winter, and on 
the north by a warm temperate region whose flora is mainly of 
modified sub-tropical origin—the only plants that could occupy 
the newly-formed region were the comparatively few which, 
though developed under very different conditions, were sufficiently 
tolerant of change to adapt themselves to the new environment. 
The flora is poor, not because the land cannot support'a richer 
one, but because the only regions from which a large popula- 
tion could be denved are inhabited by races unfit for emi- 
gration.” 

Singularly enough, this deficiency of herbaceous plants is 
being supplied from Europe, and the in-comers are spreading 
with great rapidity ; for lack of other forest material even apple- 
trees are running wild and forming extensive groves. Men and 
cattle are, as usual, the agents of dissemination. But colonising 
Ms are filling, in this Instance, a vacancy which was left by 

ature, while ours was made by man. We may agree with Mr. 
Ball in the opinion that the rapidity with which the intrusive 
plants have spread in this part of South America ‘1s to be 
accounted for, less, by any special fitness of the immigrant 
species, than by the fact that the ground ıs to a great extent 
unoccupied.” 

The principle applies here also; and in general, that it is 
opportunity rather t specially acquired vigour that has given 
Old Woild weeds an advantage may be inferred from the beha- 
viour of our weeds indigenous to the country, the plants of the 
unwooded districts—prairies or savannas west and south—which, 
now that the way is open, are coming in one by one into these 
eastern parts, extending their area continually, and holding their 
gound quite as pertinaciously as the immigrant denizens. Al- 
most every year gives new examples of the immigration of cam- 
pestrine western plants into the astern States, They are well 
up to the spirit of the age: they travel by railway. The seeds 
are transported, some in the coats of cattle and sheep on the 
way to market, others in the food which supports them on the 
journey, and many in a way which you might not suspect, until 
you consider that these great roads run east and west, that the 
prevalent winds are from the west, that a freight-train left un- 
guarded was not long ago blown on for more than one hundred 
miles before it could be stopped, not altogether on down grades, 
and that the bared and mostly unkempt borders of these railways 
form capital seed-beds and nursery-grounds for such plants. 

Returning now from this side-issue, let me advert to another 
and, I judge, a very pleasant experience which the botanist and 
the cultivator may have on first visitng the American shores. 
At almost every step he comes upon old acquamtances, upon 
shrubs and trees and flowering herbs, mostly pecular to this 
country, but with which he 1s familiar in the grounds and gar- 
dens of his home. Great Britain is especially hospitatle to 
American trees and shrubs. There those both of the castern 
and western sides of our continent flourish side by side. Here 
they almost wholly refuse such association. ut the most 
familiar and longest-established representatives of our flora 
(certain western annuals excepted) were drawn from the Atlantic 
coast. Among them ere the Virginia Creeper or Ampelopsis, 
almost as commonly grown in É ope as here, and which, I 
think, displays its autumnal crimson as brightly there as along 
the borders of its native woods where you will everywhere 
meet with it; the Red and Sugar Maples, which give the notable 


autumnal glow to our northern woods, but rarely make much . 


show in Europe, perhaps for lack of sharp contrast between 
summer and autumn ; the ornamentel Encaceous shrubs, Kal- 
muas, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and the hke, specially called 
American plants in England, although all the Rhododendions 
of the finer sort are half Asiatic, the hardy ,American species 
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having been crossed and recrossed with more elegant but tender 
Indian species. 

As to flowering herbs, somewhat of the delight with which 

an American first gathers wild Primroses and Cowslips and Fox- 
loves and Daisies in Europe, may be enjoyed by the European 
Potanist when he comes upon our Triliums and Sanguinaria, 
Cypripediums and Dodecatheon, our species of Phlox, Coreop- 
sis, &c., so familiar in his gardens; or when, ciossing the con- 
tinent, he comes upon laige tracts of ground yellow with 
Eschscholtzia or blue with Nemophilas. But with a senti- 
mental difference: in that Primroses, Daisies, and Heaths, like 
nightingales and laiks, are inwiought into our common litera- 
ture and poetry, whereas our native flowers and birds, if 
not altogether unsung, have attained at the most to only local 
celebrity. 

Turning now from similarities, and from that which inter- 
change has made familiar, to that which is different o1 peculiar, 
I suppose that an observant botanist upon a survey of the At- 
lantic border of Noith America (which natwally first and mainly 
attracts our attention) would be impressed by the comparative 
wealth of this flora in tiees and shrubs. Not so much so in 
the Canadian Dominion, at least in its eastern part; but even 
here the difference will bestriking enough on-comparing Canada 
with Great Britain, 

The Conifeiz native to the British Islands are one Pine, one 

uniper, and a Yew ; those of Canada proper are four or five 

ines, four Firs, a Larch, an Arbor-Vite, three Junipers, and 
a Yew—fouiteen or fifteen to three, Of Amentaceousstrees 
and shrubs, Great Britain counts one Oak (in two marked 
forms), a Beech, a Hazel, a Hornbeam, two Birches, an Alder, 
a Myrica, eighteen Willows, and two Poplars—twenty-eight 
species in nine genera, and under four natural orders. In 
Canada there are at least eight Oaks, a Chestnut, a Beech, two 
Hazels, two Hornbeams of distinct genera, six Birches, two 
Alders, about fourteen Willows and five Paplars, also a Plane 
tree, two Walnuts, and fou Hickories ; say forty-eight species, 
in thirteen genera, and belonging to seven natural orders. The 
comparison may not be altogether fair; for the British flora 
1s exceptionally poor, even for islands so situated, But if we 
extend 1t to Scandinavia, so as to have a continental and an 
equivalent area, the native Conifere would be a ented only 
-by one Fir, the Amentacere by several more Willows, a Pop- 
lar, and one or two more Biches ;—no additional ordeis nor 
genera. 

If we take in the Atlantic United States, east of the Missis- 
sippi, and compare this area with Europe, we should find the 
species and the types increasing as we proceed southward, but 
about the same numerical propoition would hold. 

But more interesting than fhis numerical preponderance— 
which 1s practically confined to the trees and shiubs— will be 
the extra- European types, which, intermixed with familiar Old 
World forms, give peculiar featuies to the North American flora 
—features discernible in Canada, but more and more piominent 
as we proceed southward. Still confining our survey to the 
Atlantic distiict, that is, without crossing the Mississippi, the 
following are among the notable points :— 

(1) Leguminous trees of peculiar types. Europe abounds in 
Leguminous shrubs or under-shrubs, mostly of the Genisteous 
tribe, which is wanting in all North America, but has no Legu- 
minous tree of more pretence than the Cercis and Laburnum. 
Our Atlantic forest is distinguished by a Cercis of its own, three 
species of Locust, two of them fine trees, and two Honey 
Locusts. the beautiful Cladrastis, and the stately Gymnocladus. 
Only the Ceicis has any Emopean relationship. For relatives 
of the others we must look to the Chino-Japanese iegion. 

(2) The geat development of the Ericacese (taking the order 
in its widest sense), along with the absence of the Ericeous tribe, 
that is, of the Heaths themselves. We on this side of 
the Mississippi 30 genera and not far from go species. All 
Europe has only 17 genera and barely 5o species. We have 
most of the actual European species, excepting their Rhododen- 
drons and their Heaths,—and even the latter nre represented by 
some scattered patches of Calluna, of which it may be still 
doubtful whether they are chance introductions or me and 
scanty survivals; and besides we have a wealth of peculiar 
genera and species. Among them the most notable in an orna- 
mental point of view are the Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, 
Andromedas, and Clethias; in botanical interest, the endemic 
Monotiopese, of which there is only one species in Europe, but 
seven genera in North America, all but one absolutely peculia: ; 


and, in edible as well as botanical interest, tHe unexample 
development and diversification of- the genus Vaccinium (alo» 
with the allied American type, Gaylussacia) will attract atte 
tion. It is interesting to note the rapid falling away 
Ericacese westward in the valley of the Mississippi as the fore 
thins out. : 

(3) The wealth of this flora in Composite is a most obvio 
feature,—one especially prominent at this season of the yese- 
when the open grounds are becoming golden with Solidago, ar 
the earlier of the autumnal Asters aie beginning to blossonmmm 
The Composite form the largest order of Pheenogamous plan» 
in all temperate floras of the northern hemisphere, are well v 
to the average in Europe, but are ngwhere so numerous as 
Noith Amenca, where they form an eighth pat of the whol 
But the contrast between the Compositee of Europe and Atlan 
North America is stnkfng. Europe runs to Thistles, 
Inuloidee, to Anthemideg, and to Crchoriaceze. It has ve 
few Asters and only two Solidagoes, no Sunflowers, and har 
anything of that tribe. Our Atlantic flora surpasses all 
world in Asteis and Solidagoes, as also in Sunflowers and the 
various allies, 1s rich in. Eupatoiiacere, of which Europe h» 
extremely few, and is well supplied with Vernoniacee | 
Helentoidese of which she has none; but is scanty in all 
groups that predominate in Europe. I may remark that if o 
arger and mast troublesome geneia, such as Solidago and Aste 
were treated in our «ystematic works even in the way th 
Nyman has treated Hieracium in Europe, the species of the 
two genera (now numbering 78 and 124 respectively) would Will 
at least doubled. 

(4) Perhaps the most interesting contrast between the flora 
Europe and that of the eastern border of North America is 
the number of generic and even ordinal types here met wi 
which are wholly absent from Europe. Possibly we may dime 
tinguish these into two sets of differing history. One will repr 
sent a tropical element, more or less transformed, which h 
probably acquired or been able to hold its position so far nor 
in virtue of our high summer temperature. (In this whole su 
vey the peninsula of Florida ıs left out of view, regarding sal 
botany as essentially Bahaman and Cuban, with a certa 
admixtuie of northern elements.) To the first type I ref 
such trees and shrubs as Asimina, sole representative of t 
Anonacem out of the tropics, and reaching even to lat, 42 
Chrysobalanus, representing a tropical sub-order; Pinckney 
representing as far north as Georgia the Cinchoneous tribe ; 
Bacchans of our coast, reaching even to New England; Cyiil 
and Cliftonin, the forme: actually West Indian; Bumelu 
representing the tropical order Sapotacem ; Bignonia apa 
Tecoma of the Bignoniacew ; Forestiera in Oleaceze ; Persea » 
the Laurinem ; and finally the Cactacere. Among the herbaceo: 
plants of this set I will allude only to some of peculiar order 
Among them I reckon Sgrracema, of which the only extr» 
North American representative is tropical American, the Mela 
tomacese, repiesemted by Rhéia ; Passiflora (our species bein 
herbaceous), a few representatives of Loasacez and Turneiaces» 
also of Hydrophyllacee : our two genera of Burmanmacee 
three genera of Hæmodoraceæ ; Tillandsia in Bromeliaceze ; tw 
genera of s aaa ; two of Commelynacese ; the outlyi 

ayaca and Xyris, and three genera of Eriocaulonacee. I 
not forget that one of our species of Eriocaulon occurs on tb 
west coast of Ireland and in Skye, wonderfully out of place 
though on this side of the Atlantic it reaches Newfoundland, ™ 
may be a survival in the Old World ; but it 1s more probably « 
chance introduction. 

The other set of extra-European types, characteristic of th 
Atlantic North Ameiicas flora, is very notable. According t 
a view which I have much and for a long while insisted on, — 
may be said to iepiesent a certain portion of the once rathe 
uniform flora of the Arctic and less boreal zone, from the lat 
Teitiary down to the incoming of the Glacial period, and whicl 
brought down to our lower latitudes by the gradual refrigert 
tion, has been pieseived here in Eastern North America and i 
the corresponding parts of Asia, but was lost to Europe. 
need not recapitulate the evidence upon which this now gene 
ally accepted doctrine was founded; and to enumerate tł 
plants which testify in its favour would afhount to an enumer 
tion. of the ter of the genera or subordinate grouy 
of plants which distinguish our Atlantic flora from that c 
Europe. The evidence, in brief, is that the plants in questio 
or their moderately differentiated 1epresentatives, still co-exi 
in the flora of Eastern North America and that of the Chine 
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p region, the climates and conditions of which are very 
ilar; and that the fossilised 1epresentatives of many of them 
ave been brought to ght in the late Ternary deposits of the 
ictic zone wherever explored. In mentioning some of the 
Mmants of this category I include the Magnolias, although there 
e no neatly identical species, bub there is a seemingly identi- 
mal Liriodendion in China, and the Schizandias and Ílhciums 
se divided between the two floras ; and I put into the list Menis- 
»rmum, of which the only other species 1s Eastern Siberian, and 
haidly distinguishable from ours. When you call to mind the 
"ries of wholly extia-European types which are identically or 
| Ape 1epiesented in the Eastern. Noith American and 
the Eastein Asiatic temperate floras, such as Tiautvetteria 
nd Hydrastis in Ranuncglacee ; Caulophyllum, Diphylleig, 
effersonia, and Podophyllum ın Berberidee ; Biasema and 
ielumbium in Nymphæaceæ ; Stylophorum in Papaveiacese ; 
tuartia and Gordonia in Teinstiomikceæ ; the equivalent spe- 
P^ of Xanthoxylum, the equivalent and identical species of 
"itis, and of the poisonous species of Rhus (one, if not both, of 
hich you may meet with in eveiy botanical excursion, and 
‘hich it will safer not to handle); the Hoise-Chestnuts, 
re called. Buckeyes , the Negundo, a pceuliar offshoot of the 
aple tribe ; when you consider that almost eveiy one of the 
w4eculii Leguminous trees mentioned as characteristic of our 
ora is represented by a species in China or Manchuria o1 
«pan, and so of some herbaceous Leguminose when yeu 1e- 
rember that the peculiar small order of which Calycanthus 
«the principal type has its other 1epiesentative in the same 
agion ; that the species of Philadelphus, of Hydiangea, of 
ea, Astilbe, Hamamelis, Diervilla, Triosteum , Mitchella, 
hich carpets the ground under eveigieen woods ; Chiogenes, 
Mmreeping over the shaded bogs; Epigæa, choicest woodland 
ower of early sping; Elliottia ; Shoitia (the curious history 
wef which I need not rehearse); Styrax of cognate species ; 
dyssa, the Asiatic representatives of which affect a waimer 
«gion; Gelsemium, which, under the name of Jessamine, is 
ae vernal pride of the Southern Atlantic States: Pyrulaiia and 
MBRuckleya, peculii Santalaceous shrub:; Sassafras and Ben- 
«ins of the Laurel family ; Planera and Macluia; Pachysandra 
f the Box tribe; the great development of the Juglandacese 
«eof which the sole 1epresentative in Europe probably was brought 
=y man into South-Eastern Europe in prehistoric times) ; our 
Temlock-Spruces, Aibor-Vitee, Chameecyparis, Taxodium, and 
čorreya, with thei East Asian counterparts, the Roxbuighia- 
ex, represented by Croomia—and I might much further extead 
and paiticularise the enumeration—you ‘will have enough to 
ake it clear that the peculiarities of the one flora ate the pecu- 
Eis of the other, and that the two me in striking contrast 
«vith the flora of Europe. . 
(To be continued.) 
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Linnean Society, December 18, 1884.—Sir John Lubbock, 
Bat., F.R.S., President, in the chan.— The following gentle- 
nen were elected Fellows of the Society :— Liet.-Col. W. R. 
wis, and Messrs. T. B. Blow, H. G. Greenish, A.«G. Howard, 
. de Niceville, C. B. Plownght, and-F. Shrivell.—Mr. H. 
ing Roth showed roots of sugar-cane giown in Queensland ; 
che plant appearing to him to possess two sorts, viz. ordinar 
matted fibrous roots and others of a special kind.—M:. E. Alt. 
eath exhibited a wild cat found dead na trap in Ben-Armin 
Deer Forest, Sutherlandshue, where they are still is age d met 
swith.-—Mi. W. H. Beeby called attention to examples of bur- 
weed (Sparganium) obtained at Albury Ponds, Surrey, the plant 
Pbeing quite distinct from the other British species ; ae proposed 
for it the name of 5. neg/ectum.—lIn illustration of ornithological 
«otes, Mr. Thos. E. Gunn showed an interesting series in varied 
plumage of the somewhat iare British bird, the blue-thioated 
warbler. The examples in question were procured by Mr. G. 
E. Power at Cley, on the Norfolk coast, in September, 1884. 
Mr. Gunn also exhibited an immature female little bittern, shot 
at Broxbourne Bridge, Heits, on October 15 in the same year ; 
as hkewise a hybrid between a goldfinch and bullfinch, which 
possessed the marked characteristics of both parents.--Attention 
uvas drawn to Mr. R. Morton Middleton’s examples of varieties 
of Indian corn (Zea mays, L ) from the United States, Natal, 
and the borders of the River Danube. The specimens showed 
marked differences from each other in size, colour, form, and in 


ornaméntation of the seeds.—Mr, Thiselton Dyer exhibited life- 
size photographs of cones of two species of Zncephalartus from 
South Africa, viz, Æ. sane and Æ, Jatifrons, neither hitherto 
figured in European boo. He also showed tubers of Uliucus 
tuberosus fom Venezuela, which, though esteemed as an escu- 
lent in South America, proved inedible when giown at Kew.— 
A paper was read by Mr. Henry O. Forbes, on contrivances for 
insuring self-feitilisation in some tropical orchids. The author 
described in detail the structural peculiarities of certain Orchid- 
acer which had been made the subject of study by him under 
favourable circumstances. He arrives at the conclusion that a 
numbei of orchids are not fertilised by insects, but are so 
constiucted as to enable them to fertilise themselves. This 
paper was illustiated by diagrams referring more particu- 
arly to such forms as Phajus Biumei, Spathogloths pli- 
cata, Arundina speciosa, Bria javensis, and others.— Prof. 
St. G. Mivart 1ead a paper on the cerebral convolutions of 
the Carnivora and Pinnipedia, and wherein were described 
for the first time in detal the brains of Nandinia, Galidia, 
Cryptoprocta, Bassaricyon (from a cast of the skull), Mellivora, 
Galictis, and Grisonia. The author, confiming the views of 
previous observers, gave additional reasons for a three-fold divi- 
sion of the Carnivora into Cynoidea, /Eluroidea, and Aictoiden, 
though he remaiked that amongst the 7Eluroids the section of 
Vivenina formed a very distinct group, judged by the cerebial 
characters. He specially called attention to the universal 
tendency amongst the Arctoidea to the definition of a distinct 
and conspicuous lozenge-shaped patch of brain substance defined 
by the crucial and precast sulci. -This condition, which he 
found in no single non-arctoid Carnivora, he also found in the 
brain of Oraria GWlespii, ond afterwards in Phoca vitulina, 
where it is very small and much hidden. Thus fact he adduced 
as an important a1 ent in favour of the view that the Pinni- 
pedia weie evolved fiom some Arctoid, probably Ursine, form 
of land Carnivora.—Mr. F. O. Bower read a paper on apospory 
in ferns. His micrgscopical investigations on the growth of sporo- 
phore generation fo the prothallus without the intervention of 
spores but confirms the statements of Mr. Chas. T, Diuery on Athy- 
rium Filsxfemina, var. clarisstma, previously communicated to the 
Society. Mi. Bower, moreover, finds the case 1n point to hold 
good in certain othe: ferns, for example, Polystichum angulare, 
where there is the formation of an expansion of usndonbtal pro- 
thalloid nature bearing sexual organs by a process of purely 
vegetative outgrowth from the fern plant. t is, there is a 
transition from the sporophore generation to the oosphore by a 
vegetable growth, and without any connection either with spores 
or indeed with sporangia or sori, The author goes on to point 
out the bearing of these observations and cultures on-the general 
hfe history of the fern, so far as the modifications of the genetic 
cycle are concerned ; and he further compare this new pheno- 
menon of ‘‘apospory” in ferns with similar cases in other plants, 
while insisting on the importance of the cases at issue.—A com- 
munication on the aerial and submerged leaves of Ranunculus 
lingua, L., was read by Mr. Freeman Roper. He shows from 
specimens obtained near Eastbouine that the two sets of leaves 
in question differ so materially from each other that they might 
not be suspected to belong to the same plant, the submerged 
being laiger, broader, ovate or cordate, iudi possessing abundance 
of stomata. 


Geological Society, December 14, 1884.-—W. Carruthers, 
F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair.—David Llewellin Evans 
was elected a Fellow of the Society; —The following communi- 
cations were read :—On the south-western extension of the 
Clifton fault, by Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S., Assoc. R. S.M. 
— On the 1ecent discovery of Pteraspidian fish in the Upper ` 
Silurian rocks of North America, by Prof. E. W. Claypole, 
B A., B.Sc. Lond., F.G.S.—On some West-Indian phosphate 
deposits, by George Hughes, F.C.S. (Communicated by W. T. 
Blanford, LL.D., F.R.S., Sec.G.S.).—Notes on species of 
Phyllopora and Thammiscus fiom the Lower Silurian rocks near. 
Welshpool, Wales, by George Robert Vine (Communicated 
by Prof. P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S , F.G.S.). 

Victoria (Philosophical) Institute, January 5.—A paper 
on '* The Religion of the Aboriginal Tribes of India," by Prof. 
Avery, was read. In it the author sketched the peculiarities of 
the beliefs of those tribes, so far as was known. 


SYDNEY 
Royal Society of New South Wales, November 5, 1884. 
—H. C. Russell, B.A., F.R.A.S., President, in the chair.—Five 
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new members were elected and 129 donations received. "A paper 
was read, ‘Notes on some mmeial localities in the northern 
districts of New South Wales,” by D. A. Porter. The follow- 
ing extracts from a letter, dated ftom Queensland, October 8, to 
Prof, Liversidge, from Mr. Caldwell, were read :—‘“‘ Ceratodus 
has interfered with Platypus. The Platypus eggs were hatched 
three weeks ago, and I should have been m New England by 
now, but Ceratodus is much more important. Flaty pus embryos 
are quite easy to get. I can’t understand how they have not 
been got before. The fact tha the monotremes are ovipaious is 
the end of the research for many. They don’t understand that 
it is the fact of the egg having a Tot of yelk that promises to yield 
valuable information. Hee are some of the principal points in 
the development of Ceratodus as observed on the whole embryos. 
I have not attempted to make sections yet ; you know what sec- 
tion-cuttmg is now-a-days. The eeg measures about 24 mm. 
diameter, and has the protoplasmic pole darker, as in Amphibia. 
This egg is surrounded by a strong, clos-ly-investing gelatinous 
membrane about 34 mm thick. The segmentation 1s complete 
(Holoblastic). Pat of the blastopore remains open, and persists 
asanus. The stages up to hatching closely resemble those of 
the newt, Amblystoma. After hatching, the larva goes into the 
mud. It lies on its side like Pleuronectidee among Teleosteans, 
and the oldest stages I have reared still show no signs of external 
gills. The laval changes I expect will continue for many 
weeks, and J have two plans to save my waiting here, both of 
which I intend to put into execution at once. First, I shall 
leave an aquarium with a large number of the larve here on a 
station, where a friend has kindly promised to put a few ef the 
fish in a bottle every day. Second, I shall bring a supply of 
eggs to Sydney, and attempt to 1ear them in my laboratory. I 
hope to get to Sydney in abont a fortmght or three weeks' time. 
I have more than thirty blacks with me now ; they have found 
over 500 Echidna in the last six weeks."— Prof. Liversidge 
exhibited specimens of sapphires, zircons, the topaz and diamond 
from the old gold workings near Miltegong, and stated that 
fints occurred at these mines closely resembling those of the 

* cretaceous formations at home.—Mr. C. S. Wilkinson exhibited 
specimens of chloride of silver from Silverton, native antimony 
in calcite, Lucknow, also dendritic gold and arsenical pyrite 
in massıve serpentine.—Mr. Charles Moore announi the 
discovery of a new species of the giant Australian lily, between 
the Clarence and Richmond Rivers, and promised some notes 
upon it at the next meeting. 


PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, December 29, 1884.—M. Rolland, . 
President, in the chair. —Note on the classification of-the moles 
(genus Talpa, L.) of the old world, by M. Alph. Milne-Edwards. 
—Theorem regarding the complete algebraic polynomes ; its 
application to the rule of Descartes' si by M. ge Jongnisres, 
—On the integers of total differentials, by M. H. Poincaré. — 
On the integers of tofal differentials, and on a class of algebraic 
surfaces, by M. E. Picard.—On a series analogous to that of 
Lagrange, by M. Amigues.—Some sımple and closely related 
formulas for the equilibrious 
bodies without cohesion, by M. Flamant.—Rechfication of the 
numerical results indicated in a previous communication for the 
calculation of need done gas manometers, by M. E. H. Amagat. 
The rectifications here made are stated by the author in no way 
to affect his geneial conclusions.—On seleno-uria and the sub- 
stances derived from it, by M. A. Vernewl.—On the solubility 
of the substances comprised in the oxalic series— 

CO(OH)-{CH3)*—CO(OH), 

by M, Friedel.—On the composition of the seed of the cotton- 
tiee and on the abundance of alimentary substances contained 
in this grain, by M. Sace. Writing from Cochabamba under 
the date of October 25, 1884,.the author announces the discovery 
of a new alimentary substance presenting some most remarkable 
features in its composition. e accompanying analysis shows 
that this seed of the cotton-tree, of which several varieties aie 
cultivated in Bolivia, is the richest of all known grains in nitro- 
genous substances, When mulled, it yields the following 
results :— 


Yellow meal 56°50 kilogrammes 
Black bran 40°50 ” 
Waste 3°00 ” 
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The writer is convinced that this flour is destined tq take an i 
portant place in human alimentation, and in the preparation 
all kinds of pastes, where ıt may act as & substitute for milk, 
Note on the history of the discovery of the action of the wh 
globules of the blood in inflammatoiy complaints, by M. 
Horvath. This discovery, «utherto attiibuted to Cohnheim, 
here assigned to Dutrochet, wh», so far back as 1824, acc 
rately described the migration of the sanguine globules a» 
their passage into the organic tissues.-Note on the biologie 
evolution of the genus Aphis, and of the allied genera in t 
family of the Aphid, by M. Lichtenstein.—On the discove 
of the impression of an insect in the Silurian sandstones 
Jurques, Calvados, by M. Ch. Brougniart. The traces s 
described of the wing of a blatting, to which the author giv 
the name of Palaoblattina dotrvilla, in honour of M. Douvillé 
the Paus School ol Mines.—On a crystalliferous vitreous m: 
resembling obsidian, and' evidently derived by igneous acti 
fiom the schistose rocks of the Commentry coal-measures, Will 
M. Stanislas Meunier. 
STOCKILULM E ; 

Royal Academy of Sciences, December ro, 1884.—Pr« 
Edlund communicated some observations made during the le 
yems confiiming his theory on the origin of the electricity of t 
air, and also of the origin of the aurora borealis and of thundt 
storms —Piof Noidenskjold presented a paper on kryokom 
from the 1nlaffd ice of Greenland by himself. — Prof. Angstri 
gave an account of a report by E. D. Norrman, civil engines 
concerning his observations on ship-building, &c., during a Co 
tinental tour undertaken with a grant given by the Academ 
fiom the funds of the Litterstedt donations.—Dr. Widm 
reported on his own 1eseaiches on a new sort of indigo and » 
some new derivations of chinolm produced by him fio 
kumminol The Secretary, Prof. Lindhagen, presented the fc 
lowing papers :—On the passage of the light through isotropic 
substances, by Piof. Rubenson.—A. method to separate chlori 
and bomine quantitatively, by Dr, E. Berglund. —On Vortman» 
method to determinate chlorine directly, and also the presence 
bromine, by the same.—On the intermediate orbit of the com 
of Faye in the vicinity of Jupiter in the year 1841, by T 
Alexander Shdanow of Pulkowa. 
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THE EARTHQUAKES IN SPAIN 


VEN the most conservative believer ın the stability 
of Mother Earth must by this time have had his 
faith sorely shaken. Year after year, and month after 
month, we receive tidings of more or less serious shakings, 
varying from slight movements, such as merely set bells 
ringing and disturb the crockery on kitchen-shelves, to 
such shocks as convulse wide districts and bring with 
them disaster to life and limb as well as destruction to 
propeyty. As if these tangible proofs of insecurity were 
not enough, we have learnt further that what we have 
been in the habit of dignifying with the name of the 
“solid” earth is really in a state of perpetual tremor. 
The thud of falling rain-drops, the patter of birds’ feet, 
the tread of cattle, the gambols of children, so affect the 
ground on which we walk that the vibrations which they 
cause in it can be made clearly audible by the microphone 
and visible by the galvanometer. The position of thesun 
in the sky, the rise and fall of the tides, the thermo- 
metrical and barometrical oscillations of the atmosphere, 
produce in the outer parts of the earth corresponding 
pulsations, which, though not always certainly referable 
to their originating source, are perfectly recognisable, and 
can be registered by sufficiently delicate instruments. So 
that, instead of being on the whole a motionless, inert 
mass, the land is, in its way, almost as restless as the 
sea. 

Fortunately, we are not sensible of these daily and hourly 
vibrations. It is only from time to time, by the news of 
earthquake-shocks from different quarters of the globe, 
that our attention is vividly drawn to the subject, and we 
are made to realise how little right we have to count on 
the continued stability of our- own district. The daily 
tidings from the south of Spain, coming after so many 
recent chronicles of earthquake disaster in Europe, can- 
not but recall our thoughtseto this subject. When the 
peace and: goodwill of Christmas-tige were once more 
brightening the close of the year all over Chnstendom, 
the inhabitants of a wide tract of Andalusia were sud- 
denly thrown into consternation by a succession of power- 
ful earthquakes. The district most sever€ly visited lies 
in the province of Granada and Malaga, and forms a 
parallelogram measuring about 70 miles from east to 
west and about 35 from north to south. The eastern 
part of the affected district passes into the great range of 
the Sierra Nevada, of which the highest peaks rise 
between 11,000 and 12,000 ffet above the sea. West- 
wards, this range throws off some minor spurs, particu- 
larly the Sierras Tejada and Alhama, which curve round 
towards the north-west. The chief mass of the Sierras 
consists of crystalline schists stretching east and west, 
and flanked with Tertiary strata, from beneath which 
various Jurassic and other Secondary rocks emerge. 
The area of maximum destruction appears to be among 
the Western Sierras, and on the ground to the south and 
north of them. 

The greatest amount, of damage has been done at 
Alhama, which is almost entirely ruined. This little 
town stands nearly on the junction of the Tertiary rocks 
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with the schists that rise into the more rugged ground of 
the mountains. A little to the south-east Abunuelas has 
also suffered severely. From thatcentral area the shocks 
seem to have lessened outwards, but to have been felt 
most along the northern and southern flanks of the 
Sierras. According to one account the shocks have indi- 
cated ‘earth-waves from south to north, with return move-" 
ments in the contrary direction. Not improbably the 
actual focus of disturbance lies along the axis of the 
Sierras Alhama and Tejada. But the shocks have been 
felt over a much wider area. They have extended along 
the line of the mountains at least as far as Gibraltar in 
the west, though they are not recorded as having been 
marked in an easterly direction. Northwards, the towns 
and villages lying nearest to the centre of commotion 
have suffered most—Antequera, Loja, Granada. But far 
beyond these districts, terror was occasioned to the people 
of Cordova, Cadiz, and Seville, and the first shock was 
felt even at Madrid. No sea-wave has been chronicled 
as having affected any part of the coast, whence we may 
reasonably conclude that the earthquakes have not 
ériginated under the sea. 

The Spanish peninsula has long had an evil reputation 
for the frequency, destructiveness, and long continuance 
of its earthquakes. In the present case the shocks are 
said to have begun three days before Christmas; but the 
first destrucjve wave arose on Christmas day. Since 
that date there has been an almost daily continuance of 
shocks of varying intensity. Such was also the case in 
the summer of 1863 along the great range of Sierras from 
Malaga to Alicante, and still earlier, in 1849, the same 
district continued to vibrate for several months. 

Unfortunately, no accurate registers have been kept of 
these earth-tremors. Observations on earthquake pheno- 
mena made after the event, though useful so far, are now 
recognised as altogether insufficient to enable us to solve 


.the problems presented by this interesting, but difficult, 


branch of geological physics. The establishment of self- 
registering apparatus, which was temporarily assisted 
many years ago by the British Association in the case of 
the simple instruments set up at Comrie in Perthshire, 
and which, more perfectly developed in Italy, has recently 
been so well inaugurated in Japan by Profs Milne and 
Ewing,is the only satisfactory method of accumulating 
the necessary data. Until facts thus chronicled have 
been patiently gathered for some years in regions widely 
separated from each other, alike in distance and in geo- 
logical structure, seismology must be content to remain 
very much at a stand. Of course, speculation will be as 
rife as ever, but cautious men of science will probably 
withhold their judgment until they are in possession of 
data of a kind that has not yet been systematically 
observed and registered. 

But even before these data are gathered for the 
region of Andalusia, we can hardly doubt that funda- 
mentally the shocks so often felt there arise from the 
process of mountain-making. The vibrations are propa- 
gated along the Sierras, and are felt with most violence 
near their flanks. They are probably in some way con- 
nected with the movements of the terrestrial crust that 
first started and have successively upraised the long 
parallel lines of mountainous ridge that diversify the 
surface of the Spanish tableland. Among the questions 
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awaiting investigation is whether any perceptible effect on 
the height and form of a mountain chain can be detected 
after its flanks have been convulsed with earthquakes ; 
whether its rocks have been more tilted or folded or frac- 
tured. Men are usually too overwhelmed by the losses to 
life and property to take heed of such matters as these, 
«nd it may seem almost cold-blooded to suggest them for 
practical consideration. In all mountain districts much 
subject to earthquakes, it would be desirable to have an 
accurate system of levelling carried out, so that after a 
time of disturbance the heights could be checked. It 
would also be useful to have numerous photographs of 
cliffs and other sections where the rocks are well exposed, 
and where, therefore, any change of inclination, even to 
a slight extent, could be ascertained and measured. In 
regions where, as in the Karst, the earthquakes probably 
arise from the giving way of the roofs of underground 
tunnels or caverns, likewise in volcanic districts, the 
precautions here suggested might be of little use. But 
1n those tracts where mountain-making 1s probably still in 
progress, they might supply us with many suggestive facts. 

There is one other feature in the present Andalusian 
earthquakes to which allusion should be made. It has 
often been asserted.and often denied that the occurrence 
of earthquakes is connected with the state of the atmo- 
sphere at the time. There certainly seems no doubt that 
in Europe, at least, the crust of the earth is considerably 
more convulsed by earthquakes in winter thah in summer. 
When the shock of December 25th struck terror into the 
provinces of Malaga and Granada, the barometer, which 
a fortnight before had been remarkably steady, was ex- 
ceptionally low and variable. Mr. George Higgin, of 
Broadway Chambers, Westminster, sends us an extract 
from a letter received by him from one of his engineers 
at Albox, in the valley of the River Almanzora, province 
of Almeria, not far to the eastward of the scene of 
disturbance. The writer, who was still unaware that 
there had been any earthquake, states that afte. Decem- 
ber 19th a severe gale sprang up, lasting four days; the 
barometer varied from 29°28 on December rgth to 28°52 on 
the 27th, and continued to oscillate to such an extent that 
no trustworthy levellings could be made with it. A cor- 
respondent of the Times, writing on Sunday last, also 
mentions the low state of the barometer, and that the 
severest and greatest number of shocks continues to be 
felt from 5 p.m. till 5 a.m., and that since the outset, at 
intervals of about a week, the movement has shown a 
recrudescence with each return. 

There has been also the usual chronicle of secondary 
effects from the earthquake shocks.  Landslips have 
occurred, with the consequent disturbance of drainage. 
In one placea village has shd northwards about sixty feet, 
leaving a deep semicircular crevasse where ıt previously 
stood. The displaced ground has intercepted the course 
of an adjacent stream, so that a lake is forming behind the 
obstruction. At Periana a mass of rock and earth, disen- 
gaged from the slopes above, is said to have demolished 
a church and 750 houses. Among the numerous sulphur- 
springs of the region there has been considerable disturb- 
ance Some of these sources, as has often been observed 
at Ve uvius and elsewhere, disappeared after the first 
shock, but in a day or two afterwards began to flow again 
at a higher temperature than before. 


* 
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THE STABILITY OF SRIPS 


A Treatise on the Stability of Ships. By Sir E. J. Reed, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P. (London: C. Griffin and Co., 
1885.) 


HE stability of ships is a subject that has attracted 
considerable attention of late. Many disasters have 
happened to ships through insufficient stability, and have 
caused scientific men as well as practical naval architects 
to apply themselves to a renewed ang close investigation 
of the subject. The result is that the ideas which till late 
prevailed respecting it are seen to be often superficial and 
incomplete, and in some cases not entirely free from 
error, ; 

Sir Edward Reed has done good service in bringing out 
a treatise upon stability which presents the matter im a 
fresh, readable, and instructive form. Singularly enough 
this is the only work in the English language which 
attempts to deal exhaustively with it. Notwithstanding 
the magnitude and complexity of the subject, and its vast 
importance to all who are responsible for the wise design 
and safe management of ships, its treatment has previously 
been of a very restncted and imperfect character. The 
student of naval science has required to consult works 
which range over the wide field of naval architecture, and 
numerous papers that lie entombed in the published pro- 
ceedings of learned societies, in order to acquire anything: 
approaching a comprehensive knowledge of the problem: 
of stability. Sir Edward Reed has brought together and’ 
placed into relation to each other the investigations. 
made at various times by eminent men of the science of 
the subject, and the practical developments which have re- 
sulted therefrom. Among these are included the researches 
of French mathematicians and naval constructors, which 
have hitherto been but little known in this country. 

The statement that a floating body, such as a ship, when. 
laden so as to float at a given draught of water may 
assume any position—upright, inclined, or upside down— 
or it may when floating upnght and in equilibrium be- 
capsized with ease or withedfficulty, according to the 
character or degree of the stabjlity it may possess is the 
venrest scientific truism. Many may suprose it to be- 
unnecessary, in this shipbuilding country, to make so self- 
evident an observation, Yet trite and obvious as it may 
appear when pêt into this form, it has been strangely, 
almost culpably, ignored by many who are responsible 
for the safety of ships. Very few exact investigations of” 
the stability of individual ships have been made tll quite 
recently ; and even those that were attempted have fre-- 
quently been imperfect and inconclusive. 

The correct principles upbn which the stability of ships 
depends were not demonstrated till the middle of the last 
century. Bouguer explained the properties of the meta- 
centre in 1746, and gave a formula by which its position; 
may be calculated. He also showed how tbe initial. 
stiffness, and height of centre of gravity, of a ship may 
be determined by a practical experiment ; this being the 
method of inclining vessels which is at length becoming 
usual in this country. Bouguer’s investigations were fol- 
lowed up and extended by D. Bernouill and Euler ; and it 
was shown how the righting moments at large angles of ^ 
inclination from the upright may be determined. 

Atwood brought forward the subject clearly and forcibly- 
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and at'censiderable length, in two papers read before 
the Royal Society ın 1796 and 1798, He laid down the 
fundamental formula by which the length of the arm of 
the righting or upsetting cogple may be determined for 
any angle of inclination of a ship ; and he showed how the 
several terms contained in it may be calculated. Two of 
these terms, viz. the volumes of the wedges of immersion 
and emersion, and the positions of their centres of gravity, 
involved very lengthy and complicated calculations. 
The tediousness and complexity of stability investigations 
have been chiefly caused by the difficulties connected 
with finding by actual measurement and calculation the 
solid contents of these wedge? and the positions of their 
centre of gravity. 

Let*Fig. 1 represent the transverse section of a ship, of 
which w L is the line in which the plane of flotation, when 
the ship is upright, is cut by the plane of the paper; the 
centre of gravity of the whole ship being at G. Let 8 
similarly represent the centre of gravity of the volume of 
the ship’s displacement, or centre of bwoyancyyas it is 
commonly called. Now, suppose the ship to be inclined 
a few degrees by some external force that acts horizontally, 
And therefore does not alter the displacement; and let 








Fig. z. 
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W' L represent the new watef-line. The effect of the in- 
«lination has obviously ben to lift out of the water a 
wedge-shaped body, of which w s w' is the section, and 
to submerge on the opposite side of the ship another 
somewhat similar wedge-shaped body, of yhich the sec- 
tionis LSL These wedges are known as the wedges of 
immersion agd emersion respectively. They are each 
bounded on the outside by the outside form of the ship, 
and will therefore usually differ in external form ; but they 
must be precisely equal in volume, or otherwise the whole 
displacement of the ship could pot remain unaltered. 

The inclination of the ship through the angle w sw 
has changed the position of the centre of buoyancy B to 
B’; and GZ is the length of the perpendicular let fall 
from G, the centre of gravity, upon the vertical B'M, 
through B; GZis the arm of the couple at the ends ot 
which the weight of the ship and the upward pressure of 
the water act; and it is commonly called the nghting 
arm. Atwood'sfundamental formula for determining the 
length of the nghting arm is— 

GZevxAÁ[v — BG sin 8, 
v being the volume of either of the wedges WS w', L'S L; 
A k the distance, measured parallel to w L', between g and 
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£', the centres of gravity of these wedges; v the volum 
of the ship's displacement ; and 6 the angle of inclination 
wsw. 

It is obvious that the labour of calculating the volumes 
and positions of centres of gravity of such irregularly 
shaped bodies as the wedges of immersion and emersion 
must be very great. The labour and difficulty are fur- , 
ther increased by the necessity of drawing the inclined 
water hnes, such as W'L',in positions which give equal 
volumes for these wedges. The point S, where the inclined 
water-line intersects the upright water-lne, thus requires 
to be determined separately for each angle of inclination. 
Atwood’s manner of approximating to the volumes and 
moments of these wedges was simplified by Mr. S. Read. 
The method which has commonly been adopted in 
recent years is, however, one brought forward at the 
Institution of Naval Architects, by Mr. F. K, Barnes, in 
1861. 

The old systems of stability calculation, even as modi- 
fied by Mr. Barnes, were so excessively laborious and 
complex, that very few attempts were ever made to apply 
them to ships. The initial stiffness, as determined by 


the metacentric height, was practically the only element ` 


of stability that was investigated. It appears that, prior 
to 1867, no calculations were made which showed how 
the stability of a ship became affected by inclining her 
tll the water-line came up over the deck, or at what 
angle the staBility vanished. This was done for the first 
time at the Admiralty in 1867 by Mr. William John, 
under the direction of the author of the present work. 
The results of these investigations were published by 
Sir E. J. Reed in an interesting and instructive paper 
upon “The Stability of Monitors under Canvas," read 
before the Institution of Naval Architects in 1868, Curves 
are appended to this paper which show how the righting 
moments vary at successive angles of inclination, and the 
point at which they vanish. This paper proved conclu. 
sively how great are the dangers that have to be 
guarded against in ships of low freeboard and with 
high centres of gravity. 

The extended application of stability calculations to 
cases involving greater irregularities in the volumes of 
the wedges of immersion and emersion than are con- 
templated by Atwood—such, for mstance, as are caused 
by deck edges becoming immersed, or portions of deck 
erections becoming included in the volumes of the im- 
mersed wedges—created a demand for still more syste- 
matic and simple modes of calculation. This was 
supplied by Messrs. White and John in a paper read 
before the Institution of Naval Architects in 1871, 

Down to the time of the DapAne disaster, which oc- 
curred in July, 1883, stability calculations made no further 
progress of importance in this country. At the Ad- 
miralty, and in some of our mercantile shipyards, the 
processes above described were gone through in cases 
where full knowledge of a ship’s stability was considered 
requisite. Such calculations often took about a month to 
complete ; and the results obtained were usually limited 
to a knowledge of how a ship’s righting moment varied 
with angle of inclmation at one or more chosen draughts 
of water. Even this was not considered essential when 
very hght draughts of water were being dealt with. F 

The evidence given at the Daphne inquiry, and the 
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feport of the Government Commissioner, Sir E. J. Reed, 
directed ‘attention to imperfections in this department 
of shipbuilding practice, and furnished a powerful stimu- 
lus to renewed inquiry. Valuable results were speed- 
ily forthcoming in the shape of mpre complete and gene- 
ral expositions of the theory of stability than had previously 

ebeen given: and in a great simplification, which at the 
same time included an extension, of the system of calcu- 
lation. One of the most useful portions of the present 
work is that which describes the improvements thus made 
in the theory and practice of the subject. 

The modern improvement of the theory is shown by Sir 
E. J. Reed to be in the direction of considering the varia- 
tion of stability with draught of water, and the amount of 
stability a ship will possess at light draughts. The Daphne 
inquiry showed that the danger of instability which is some- 
times to be found associated with light draught of water was 
frequently lost sight of because of a prevailing belief that, 
so long as a vessel has a high side out of water,and any 
initial stiffness, she will have a large range of stability. 
This point is clearly and fully.dealt with by Sir E. J. Reed 
in his present work ; and he states a general proposition 
which underlies it, and which was first enunciated by 
Prof Elgar in the Zmes of September 1,1883. It is 
that, if any homogeneous body which is symmetrica] 
about the three principal axes at its centre of gravity be of 
such density as to float in equilibrium with its lowest point 
at a depth x below the water, then if the den$ity be altered 
so asto make it float with its highest point at a height 
X above the water, the righting moments will be the same 
in both cases at equal angles of inclination, and, conse- 
quently the range of stability and complete curves of 
righting moments will be the same. Sir E. J. Reéd also 
gives copious extracts and diagrams from a paper read 
by Prof Elgar before the Royal Society in March last, 
in which the variation of righting moment with draught 
of water is shown not only for symmetrical bodies, but 
also for floating bodies of irregular form and for an actual 
ship. These investigations indicate that the effect of 
lightness of draught upon stability may be as prejudicial, 
or even more so, than that due to low freeboard. 

Sir Edward Reed deals very fully with thé recent practi. 
cal developments of the subject, and with the improved 
systems of calculation that have been devised. These have 
for their primary object the direct construction of curves 
showing the variation of righting arm with draught of 
water at fixed angles of inclination. The wedges of im- 
mersion and emersion are no longer dealt with in 
the stability calculations. Atwood’s formula involving 
the volumes and moments of the wedges of immer- 
Sion and emersion is discarded, and the following one 
istemployed (see Fig. 1) GZ = BR — BG sin. BR is 
computed by calculating the under-water volume at the 
inclinéd water-line w’L’, and its statical moment. These 
calculations can be made very quickly and easily with the 
aid of Amsler's mechanical integrator : and the complica- 
tion involved by dealing with the two separate wedges, 
and equating their volumes, may thus be avoided. Sir 
Edward Reed describes the methods put forward by Mr. 
W. Denny—who appears to have been the first to 
suggest this important step—Mr. Macfarlane Gray, Mr. 
Benjamin, and others. 

RE is singular that while naval architects in this country 
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were thus working out for themselves those extehsions of. 
the difficult problem of stability which enodern require- 
ments have demanded with continuously increasing force, 
the French appear to have keen long in possession of a 
complete and admirable system. So long ago as 1863 
M. G. Dargnies was making calculations of stabihty at 
Marseilles for numerous angles of inclination, and for four 
or five draughts of water; and in 1864 M. Reech put 
forward a mostingenious and perfect method for bringing 
all the probable stability conditions of a ship into full view 
and under calculation. The advant&ges of this method 
were so striking that it was not long 1n becoming practi- 
cally adopted in France, and, in 1870, M. Risbec prepared 
a paper upon it, together with a calculation form for facili- 
tatingitsapplication. Sir Edward Reed gives a concise and 
clear exposition of the systems of MM. Dargnies, Reech, 
and Risbec, together with an example of M. Risbec’s 
calculation form. The investigations of MM. Ferranty 
and Daymard are also described in detail. The latter are 
probably betterknown in this country than any of the 
others referred to, in consequence of a paper which M. 
Daymard read upon the subject before the Institution of 
Naval Architects in April last. 

‘There is much ın this large and important work to 
which it is hardly possible to refer, still less attempt an 
adequate discussion of, within the linuts of a short review. 
We shall return to the subject-in a future number. In 
the meantime, all who are interested in this branch of 
Science, and its bearing upon the construction and safe 
treatment of ships, will do well to refer to the book itself 
for full and precise information upon the various aspects 
of the theory of stability and 1ts practical applications. 
Fundamental principles are clearly described and illus- 
trated, and may bereadily understood by persons possess- 
ing an elementary knowledge of mathematics. On the 
other hand, the elegant and extensive investigations of 
Dupin, Leclert, Guyou, Moseley, Woolley, and others 
furnish profitable subjects of study for the most advanced 
of mathematicians. 

(To be continued.) 








Lo tea Bye LE gy ee Oe ke Lu E LII WE TUE 
OUR BOOK SHELF 


Natural History Sketches among the Carnivora, Wild 
and Domesficated; with Observations on their Habits 
and Mental Faculties. By Arthur Nicols, F.G.S., &c. 
(London: L. Upcott Gill, 1885.) 


Tuis little volume of some 250 pages is full of interest : 
treating somewhat of lions and tigers, it has a pleasant por- 
tion of a chapter about cats, but the bulk of the volume 1s 
devoted to man’s faithful fend, the dog. Of the several 
excellent illustrations wee would especially mention the 
hfe-like one of a lioness watching its prey, fom a dramın 
by Mr. J. T. Nettleship, which is very full of vigour an 
muscular force, one of the black-maned African hon, by 
Mr. C. E. Brittain, and one of Chang, Mr. G. B. Du 
Maurier’s Grand St. Bernard, by Mr. T. W. Wood. As 
one of the interesting subjects touched on by Mr. Nicols, 
we may allude to that treating of the sense of smell in 
dogs. He alludes to this in connection with the habit 
possessed by some dogs of rolling in deoaying animal, or 
even venerable, substances, On one occasion Mr, Nicols 
noticed his retriever vigorously anointing himself by 
rolling about in a clump of living fungi which emitted a 
articularly evil smell. * This is thought to be an inherited 
habit, or, as Mr. H. Dalziel writes, “ Taste and smell being 
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closely*allied senses, this rolling causes pleasurable sensa- 
tions from association with the glorious feasts enjoyed on 
battle-fields and*on putrid carcases of animals," and from 
this the huthor hints, that possibly, and even probably, 


when grouse or venison come to our tables in a state of 


actual decomposition, this represents a taste acquired 
years ago by the conditions of a primitive life, and 1s not 
to be distinguished from a habit which brings upon our 
domestic dogs the severest reprobation and prompt chas- 
tisement. It seems a subject, however unsavoury, well 
worthy of being investigated, and doubtless many facts 
bearing on it in reference to uncivilised people are yet to 
be narrated. Once‘ve call to mind a small nat of semi- 
civilised Africans captured in a slave dhow off Mosam- 
bique that we interrupted at a midnight feast ; they were 
pr eating and partly smelling a mass of half-putnd fish, 
which seemed, to say the least, to make them uproarious. 
They*had been under civilisation of a sort since their infant 
days, but seemed full of hereditary instincts. Mr. Nicols’s 
work is full of his own careful observations, and forms a 
most pleasant addition to our knowledge of the habits and 
mental faculties of the Carnivora. 


Entwickelung der Ortschaften im Thuffngerwdid. Von 
` Dr. F. Regel Petermanns Mitteilungen, Erganzungs- 
heft No. 76. (Gotha: Perthes, 1885.) 
THIs is a very complete account of the origin and deve“ 
lopment of the towns and villages in the region known as 
*the Thuringian Forest," with a special chapter on the 
geology, topography, and climatology of the district, and 
a valuable map. The “ Thuringian Forest” extends from 


Eisenach, on the north-west, to Schleusingen, on the | 


south-east, and covers an area of about 1200 kilometres, 
with a population of 143,986. The mountains of this 
region are mainly composed of granite, gneiss, palaeozoic 
strata, and porphyry. About a third of the district 1s still 
covered with wood. Formerly there was a great va1iety of 
trees, comprising the pine, bd beech, birch, elder, maple, 
aspen, and willow ; but now the forests consist almost en- 
tirely of pines, with a few beech woods between Friederich- 
roda and the medizval walled town of Schmalkalden. 
The average temperature 1s somewhat lower than that of 
the whole of Germany. In the higher villages neither 
wheat nor the finer kinds of fruit will thrive, and there is 
frost during from ten to eleven months in the year. The 
climate, however, is very healthy, and the beauty of the 
scenery and purity of the mountain streams attract many 
visitors during the summef months. The highest, and 
one of the most popula of these,summer resorts is 
Oberhof, a village at the tóp of the pass over the 
Schützenberg, of which the earliest record is in the year 
1267. Only oats and potatoes can be grown here (2541 
feet above the sea-level), and even the jiouse-sparrow 
cannot be acclimatsed. Eisenach, the capital of the 
district, 1s chiefly known on account of the confinement 
of Luther Mm .the neighbouring castle of Wartburg, 
which was erected to guard the Thuringian frontier on 
the west in the years 1067 to 1070. This fortress was 
close to the junction of two important roads from Erfurt 
and Muhlhausen, and, as usual jn such cases,a town rapidly 
w up at the foot of the hill on which the fortress was 
wilt. ^ Eisenach now has 13,000 inhabitants, with 
three churches and several factories. Other towns and 
villages not so favourably situated owed their development 
to the neighbourhood of mines, healing waters, &c. Rubla, 
a flourishing town of 4500 inhabitants, was celebrated in 
the first half of the sixteenth century for its steel manufac- 
tures, but foreign competition and heavy taxes nearly 
ruined the plage, and in 1748 the population had consider- 
ably diminished. The enterpnsing spirit of the inhabitants, 
however, was soon drawn into a new channel by the dis- 
covery of mineral waters and the introduction of the 
manufacture of carved amber and pipe-bowls of imita- 
tion meerschaum, an industry which has attained con- 
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siderable proportions. A somewhat similar history ¢s 
that of the manufacturing town of Ilmenau, which is 
first mentioned in the chronicles of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It flourished as an important centre of the copper- 
mining district of the Ilm up to the year 1739, when the 
mines were flooded by an inundation. In 1752 the town 
was burnt to the ground, and, though partly rebuilt, it 
shared in the general distress caused by the seven years’ 
war, and did not revive until the beginning of the present 
century, when the manufacture of glass, porcelain, and 
toys was introduced. In 1838 the establishment of a 
hydropathic institution afforded a further stimulus to the 
trade of Ilmenau, and the population has increased from 
1972 in 1809 to 4593 1n 1880. On these and other places 
of less note in the Thuringian Forest Dr. Regel’s work 
affords abundant information, though 1t is somewhat over- 
charged with notes and references which serve rather to 
display the extent of the author's reading than to illustrate 


-his text. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
r opinionsexpresied 


by his correspondents. Neither can he pide try lo relurn, 

or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 

No notice is taken of anonymous communications, 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep thelr letters 
as short as possible, The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts.) 


River Thames—Abnormal High Tides 


REVERTING to my letter of December 19, 1883, inserted in 
NATURE for January 10, 1884, I append an abstract of salient ex- 
ceptional tides of last year similar to that accompanying my former 
letter, from which ıt will be seen that the maximum elevation of 
tde is eleven inches less than ia 1883, and the excess over 
the computed rise is also less by seventeen inches than in 1883 
—in each year resultant on north-north-west gales. Both year's 
results may be said to be analogous, and each showing how 
sensitive is the high-water level aud how easily it is affected and 
raised by a change from south and west to northerly winds. 


- High Waters referred to “ Trinity” 


1884 Computod Observed Differeńce Wind 
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J. B. REDMAN 
6! Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, S. W., January 5 





Our Future Clocks and Watches 


IT ıs to be hoped that the absurd dial of which you give a 
drawing will not come into general use. Why not adopt the 
convenient shape which for more than a century has been in use 


* Wind Influence. ? Northerly Influence 

3 Still felt 4 Wind blowing ds up the estuary 
5 Sewage up to Westminster with this tide. N.W. day before. 
7 Maximum tide of ; W.N.W gale day before. 

8 Gale and remarkable fall of barometer = 29° 1o". 
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e. 
| the continent for some jewelled watches ? :—a is the shape of 
e visible dial; C is the minute hand; D 1s the second-hand 
(sometimes dispensed with); Eis an aperture in the dial through 
which is seen the hour, brought theie by the hourly revolution 
of the wheel B; Bis awheel (and in watches of the size of a 





shilling a series of wheels or a metallic band rolling round a 
drum of special construction for those tiny watches) immediately 
under the dial, set in motion once every hour, and bringing the 
corresponding numbers under the aperture E. CHATEL 


Jeisey, January 5 





THE COAL QUESTION 


It 1s generally admitted that the amount of coal existing 

below Great Britain at such depths that it can be 
worked is limited, that large quantities of coal are annually 
used, and that even the partial exhaustion of the fields 
accompanied, as it must be, by a rise in price, would 
seriously affect almost all our manufactures, and greatly 
endanger our commercial supremacy. But $ we attempt 
to go further, and say how long our supply of coal will 
last, we meet with very different estimates. aer a 
hundred years ago the question was discussed by Mr. 
John Williams, and though the insufficiency of the data 
did not allow him to give a definite answer, he at least 
showed the vital importance of the subject. 

In 1861, Mr. Hull, by taking into account the area of all 
our coal-fields and the thickness of the workable seams, 
calculated that the total available coal in Great Britain 
was 79,843,000,000 tons; this result was shown by a 
second calculation to be slightly too low. Further, he 
assumed that the output of coal, which was then 86,000,000 
tons, could not rise much above 100,000,000, and there- 
fore that our supply was sufficient for eight centuries. 

Four years later Prof. Stanley Jevons, in an admirable 
essay on-“ The Coal Question,” accepted the more impor- 
tant of Mr. Hull's data, but showed that they would bear 
a very different interpretation, and that, instead of the 
eight centuries spoken of by Mi. Hull, “rather more than 
à century of our present progress would exhaust our mines 
to the depth of 4000 feet.” He then shows that the 
absolute physical exhaustion of the fields is improbable, 
but that before the twentieth century 1s far advanced the 
output of coal will probably be checked by a rise in price 
so considerable that England will be unable to compete 
in manufactures with other nations still enjoying the pro- 
fusion of coal to which her present commercial prosperity 
is so greatly due. These theories and results were re- 
viewed and strengthened by Prof. Marshall in 1878 (“ Coal, 
its History and Uses”), with the aid of more recent 
statistics ; and the present paper is intended to give a 
short and simple account of the present state of the 
question from the physical side, with the omission of the 
more difficult aud dubious arguments which may be 
drawn from Pohtical Economy. 

The arguments of Prof. Stanley Jevons were so con- 
clusive, and his results so alarming, that a Royal Com- 
inission, of which the Duke of Argyll was chairman, was 
appointed, in 1866, to investigate the probable quantity of 
coal contained in the coal-fields of Great Britain. In 
1871 the Commission reported that the coal-fields already 
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1n use still contained 90,207,000,000 tons of coal,añd that 
concealed coal-fields as yet unopened, neag Doncaster, Bir- 
mingham, and elsewhere, probably contained §6,27 3,000,000 
tons more, or that, in all, 146,480,000,000 tons of coal were 
available. Since that time ebout 1,780,000,000 tons of 
coal have been raised, leaving as the avaiable supply in 
1884 about 144,700,000,000 tons. Subsequent investiga- 
one show that this estimate is probably considerably too 
igh. 

These results were intended to include all beds a foot 
and upwards in thickness lying within 4ooo feet of the 
surface, though it was rendered probable at the same 
time that the amount of coal below“4ooo feet is not very 
large. The reason for excluding all beds less than a foot 
thick is that, at present prices, it is found unprofitable to 
work them, and hence, except in a few special cases, they 
are left untouched, though rendered worthless for the future 
from the disturbance of the strata occasioned by working 
the other beds. 

Though we may assign no limit below which it is ım- 
possible to work, the cost of mining increases so rapidly 
with increased depth that the price of coal must rise very 
seriously before even the 4000-foot limit can be reached. 
This increase of cost depends upon various causes. The 
mere sinking of three shafts like those of Murton, which 
are said to have cost 300,000}, burdens the undertaking, 
if it last fifty years, with an interest and sinking fund at 
4 per cent. amounting to 13,965/. per annum, More power- 
ful winding and pumping engines must be employed, and 
from the great expense of shaft-sinking, larger areas must 
be worked from one shaft, necessitating extra expense in 
underground haulage, ventilation, and supports. Further, 
each actual coal-hewer requires a larger amount of assist- 
ance to secure his safety and to remove his winnings in a 
deep pit. A coal-hewer working at an open seam on the 
surface of the ground would only require one labourer to 
wheel away the coal, while in a deep mine each hewer 
requires about three men to attend to the removal of the 
coal, the pumping, and ventilation. 

The high temperature of the rock at great depths is 
also an 1mportant factor in the expense of deep mining. 
In England there 1s found to be a uniform temperature 
of 50° F, about sc feet below the surface ; but this temper- 
ature 1s found to increase 1? F, for every 60 feet descended, 
so that at 4000 feet the temperature of the rock will be 
about 116° F. And though this temperature is not suffi- 
ciently high to prevent working, and might be lowered a 
few degrees by ventilation, $ will cause a considerable 
inciease m the expense, both fom the lassitude and extra 
pay of the men, and the larger amount of air required, 
which even now at Hetton amounts to 450,000 cubic feet 
per minute. 

These difficylties account for the manifest reluctance 
to sink deep pits, for the high price charged for the coat 
from them, and for the fact that the 4000-foot hmit has 
not yet been approached. In 1846 the Messrs. Pemberton’s 
pit at Monkwearmouth reached 1720 feet; in 1858 the 
Astley pit at Dukinfield reached 2100 feet; in 1869 the 
Rosebridge pit at Wigan reached 2448 feet; in 1881 the 
Ashton Moss pit near Manchester reached 2688 feet ; and 
though the Lambert pit in Belgium has been worked at 
3490 feet, the circumstances were exceptional, and it 15 
certain that the commercial success of such a pit in 
England would necessitate a price of coal far higher than 
it at present is. 

The early estimates of the annual output of coal are so 
unreliable that it is useless to go back further than 1854 
when “Mineral Statistics” were first carefully collected 
by Mr. Robert Hunt, and even in these returns the 
amounts for the first few years are possibly as much as 
three per cent. too low, from the difficulties of overcoming 
the fears of the coal-owners as to the uses which might be 
made of them. These ‘returns have been collected and 
arranged by Mr. Meade, in his “ Coal and Iron Industries 
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of the United Kingdom,” from which Columns I. and V. 
of the"fellowing table have been for the most part taken. 

Since the amounts of coal used are very large, and 
great accuracy cannot be expected in inquiries of this 
nature, it 1s convenient to take as the unit of our calcula- 
tions 1,000,000 tons of coal instead of our ordinary unit, 
the ton. This unit may be expressed in several different 
ways: a cubic yard of anthracite weighs about 2700 lbs, 
and of bituminous coal from 2090 to 2400 lbs., hence on 
an average a cubic yard of coal weighs a ton ; and our unit 
of 1,000,000 tons 1s a cub'cal block of coal 100 yards each 
way, or a bed of coal a mile square and a foot thick. 
Column I. in the following table gives the annual output 
of coal since 1854, find the total output during the thirty 
years, which amounts to 3,245,100,000 tons. 


Amount of Coalin Mulion Tons 



































: I il Dn aut. v 
Year Won Calculated b uH-I *-1 | Exported 
. A E 62 85 X 1035 | 655 X 10325 x 
1854 | 64°7 64°7 62°9 65°5 3'4 
1855 | 645] 677 650. "|. 676, | 51 
1856 | 666 70 7 67:3 698 5'9 
1857 | 654 737 6977 721 68 
1858 | 650 7677 721 744 6:6 
1859 | 720 797 746 7679 7u 
1860 | 840 82 7 773 79 4 7:4 
1861 | 860 85°7 800 81°9 79 
i862 | 8r'6 88-7 828 84 6 8'4 
1863 | 86°3 91 7 85 7 874 83 
1864 | 92:8 947 887 902 89 
1865 | 98:2 97°7 918 931 93 
1866 | 101 6 100 7 95'0 96'1 IO'I 
1867 | 104 5| 1037 98°3 99°3 106 
1868 | 10371 106'7 IOI 7 102 5 II'O 
1869 | 107'4| 1097 1053 10578 10 7 
1870 | 1104 112 7 109 O 109°3 11'7 
187r | 1174 I1577 112:8 112:8 1277 
1872 | 1235 118 7 1168 116°5 132 
1873 | 127'0 I21'7 I20 8 120'3 126 
1874 | 125'1 1247 I25'I 1242 I39 
1875 | 1331/9]. 1277 1294 12872 145 
1876 133°3| 1307 134 0 132 4 16:3 
1877 1 1346) 1337 1386 | 136°7 15°4 
1878 | 1326 | 1367 1435 141 I 15'5 
1879 | 1340| 1397 148 5 14577 164 
1880 | 1470| | 1427 15377 I504 1877 
1881 | 154'2| 1457 159'I 1553 19 6 
1882 | 156°6 d 7 *i6477 160'4 209 
1883 | 163 8 I51'7 e 1704 | 165:5 22:8 

Totals |3245' 1| 3246 32451 3251 3517 











A few comparisons may enable the mid to grasp the 
real meaning of these enormous figures. It was calculated 
by Sir Henry Bessemer that the output of coal, 154,000,000 
of tons for the single year 1881, would suffice to build 55 
Great Pyramids, or to rebuild the Great Wall of China, 
and to add a quarter to its length! In 1883 the output 
was 165,800,000 tons, which would form a column a mile 
square and nearly 164 feet high; or would build a wall 
from London to Edinburgh 400 miles long, and 45 feet 
9 inches high and thick, or another round the world 
24,000 miles long, and 5 feet 11 inches high and thick ; or, 
if the Straits of Dover are 21 miles across and 600 feet 
deep, would make an embankment across them 22 yards 
wide: while the total output for the 30 years would build 
a round column 9 feet 4 inches in diameter, which would 
reach 240,000 miles high, the distance of the moon. 

The numbers show considerable fluctuations—as might 
be expected from the variety of accidental circumstances, 
such as new inventions, the mean annual temperature, and 
the state of trade, which affect the amount of coal used— 
but, on the whole. a very rapid'increase; the output for 
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1875 being double of that for 1854, and that for 1883 - 
double of that for 1862. js 

If we assume that the increase in annual output would 
be constant were it not for accidental circumstancés, we 
can represent the actual numbers, with fair accuracy, by 
an arithmetical series of which the first term 1s 6477, and 
the last 1517, the increase in annual output being 3, and 
the total amount 3246 (Column 1I.) Further it has been 
shown that the coal still availablean 1884 is 144,700,000,000 
tons, and we may assume that the output 1n 1884 will bé 
at least as great as that in 1883, or 163,800,000 tons. 
Hence, if the output of coal continues to increase at the 
rate of 3,000,000 tons annually, our supply will last for 261 
years, or will be exhausted about A D. 2145. 

But this calculation 1s.0pen to several objections, and ' 
the numbers as shown by Prof. Stanley Jevons may bear 
a much more serious significance. 

It 1s improbable that the annual difference should 
always remain the same, and in fact, in the calculated 
series (Column 11.), while all the early terms are higher 
than the real outputs, the later terms are lower, showing 
that the difference itself probably increases. If we calcu-: 
late the series backwards we have no output at all about 
21 years before 1854, a result we cannot agree with, and 
for all years before 1833 a negative output, a result we 
cannot understand. Hence it 1s probable that the results 

may be better expressed by another kind of series, 

Theory and experience show that the same causes 
always produce the same effects, unless fresh circum- 
stances intervene to modify the effects produced. Thus 
the population of England, which was about 9,000,000 in 
1801, became 18,000,000 1n 1851, or doubled in 50 years ; 
hence, if no new causes intervene, we should expect it to 
double agaif 1n the next 50 years, or to become 36,000,000 
in,1got. Thisis usually expressed by saying that social 
statistics m general show uniform multiplication in uniform 
periods, or obey the compound-interest law, or form a 
geometrical seres. As am example of this law let us 
examine a little more closely the population of England 
and Wales. The increase for each 10 years since 1801 is 
itself perpetually increasing, or the numbers must be ex- 
pressed by a geometrical series of which the ratio is 
nearly 1147, and not by an arithmetical series. 








inr 1,000 000 Increase 1n Calculated 
Inhabitants Ten Years (n - 1) 

889 X 1147 
1801 8:89 8°89 
1811 Io'16 1'27 10 20 
1821 12'00, 1'84 11'70 
1831 13 90 I go | 13 42 
1841 15'0I 201 15 39 
1851 17 93 202 17°65 
1861 20 07 2'14 i 20'24 
1871 22 71 2 64 23°22 
1881 25 97 3 26 26°63 
Sum 147°54 147°34 








From the dependence of the numbers representing the 
annual output of coal upon the number of inhabitants, it 
might be expected that they also can be expressed by a 
geometncal senes, and this has been shown by Prof 
Stanley Jevons to be the case. According to his calcula- 
tions the ratio of the series 1s about 17035, or the rate of 
increase of the ri is about 34 per cent per annum, and 
it may be assumed for the reason before given that the 
sum of all the outputs is hkely to be more approximately 
correct than the single output for 1854 The annual out- 
puts calculated from these data are given in Column IHI, 
and show a fair approximation to the actual numbers, 
thaugh the first term is rather low, and the last six terms 
are nearly as much above the true results as those in the 
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ithmetical series were below them. In fact, either frém 

a prolonged fluctuation in trade, or from the operation of 
the cause we are discussing, the outputs for the last six 
years have not increased so rapidly as the previous 
numbers would lead us to expect. The outputs for 
the years 1854-77 are very fairly expressed by a series 
of which the first term is 63°9 and the ratio 170355, but 
this series makes the last six terms far too high. 
e Again the ratio 1°03 gives 71 as the first term, and 
makes all the early terms considerably too high. In 
short, the fluctuating numbers in Column I. seem to be 
best expressed by a series of which the first term is 65°5 
and the ratio 10325 ; the outputs calculated from .these 
data are given in Column IV. 

It is easy also to calculate backwards and obtain earlier 
terms in the same series, thus for 1840 an output of 
43,000,000 tons 1s given, and for 1800 one of 11,700,000, 
instead of Mr. Hull’sconjecture of 36,000,000 and 10,000,000 
tons respectively. And taking the true output of 
163,800,000 of tons in 1883 and the ratio 1:0325, we can 
calculate the probable output for any future year. Thus 

“for 1901 we obtain 282,000,000 tons instead of 331,000,000 
as calculated by Prof. Stanley Jevons. Further, a well- 
known formula gives the sum of any number of terms of 
the series, or we can calculate in how many years the 
amount of coal raised will be equal to any given amount, 
say to the 144,700,000,000 tons remaining in 1884» 
Making the calculation, we find that if the present rate of 
increase in the consumption of coal of 3i per cent. per 
annum continues, or, in other words, if our output of coal 
continues to double every 22 years, our total supply will 
be exhausted in 106 years from [OST about A.D. 1990. 

Of course no one can suppose that our consumption 

will continue to increase until it comes to à sudden and 
final end, but only that within a comparatively short 
period our output of coal must reach a maximum, and 
then gradually diminish as it becomes more scarce and 
expensive. 

These calculations, then, seem to force upon us one of 
four possible conclusions :—Some new source of energy 
may be found to supply the place of coal; a larger pro- 
portion of the energy contained 1n our coal may be utilised, 
So that an output as large as the present one may produce 
a much larger amount of useful work ; coal may be im- 
ported from other countries to supply our deficiencies ; 
or lastly the commerce and manufactures of England 
may pass into a stationary or retrograde condition. 

Coal is used directly as a source of heat in our domestic 
fireplaces, as a source of mechanical energy indirectly in 
our steam- gas- air- and electric-engines, and as a heating 
and reducing agent in our metallurgical furnaces. A 
pound of fairly good coal will heat about 13,000 Ibs. of 
water through 1? F., and 1n an ordinary steam boiler about 
8000 of these units of heat are utilised, which suffice to 
turn rather more than 7°3 Ibs. of water at ordinary tem- 
peratures into steam. But the unit of heat is able to do 
work to the extent of raising 775'4 lbs. through one foot 
in opposition to gravity. Hence, by burning one pound 
of coal, rather over 10,005,000 foot-pounds of work may 
theoretically be obtained. A first-rate steam-engine does 
effective work to the extent of about one-ninth of the 
theoretical amount. Hence, in round numbers, a pound 
of coal will do 1,000,000 foot-pounds of work, or as much 
work as is done by 32 ordinary men in ascending the 
202 feet to the top of the Monument. According to 
Péclet, a pound of average coal contains “804 lb. carbon, 
0519 lb. hydrogen, and ‘0787 lb. oxygen, and would there- 
fore theoretically suffice to reduce 84 Ibs. of hematite with 
formation of 53 lbs. of iron. Any complete substitute for 
coal must be able to perform each of these three duties 
of coal. 

It seems improbable that any new source of energy on 
the large scale will be discovered, though possibly small 
engines may be driven by some form of explosive, and 
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hence tides, winds, and waterfalls alone, have to he con- 
sidered as substitutes for coal. According to Sir William 
"Thomson, energy in the form of electricity might be con- 
we for 300 miles through a copper rod with a loss of 
only 20 per cent. from such a waterfall as Niagara, 
and stored up in secondar¥ batteries for distribution. 
It is only necessary, without going into details of expense, 
to point out that we have no monopoly of winds, tides, or 
torrents, such as we have had of coal, and in fact, were 
they the sources of energy, we should compete with our 
neighbours rather at a disadvantage, 

The next point to consider is how far more economical 
methods of obtaining and using oui goal may reduce the 
output. It has been already pointed out that, as with coal 
at its present price it is not commercially possible to work 
seams less than a foot thick, all such coal is wasted. 
Large quantities of coal also are more or less unavoidably. 
wasted in the processes of cutting and carrying, and it 
seems as if any great reduction in this amount must be 
accompanied by a considerable rise in price. 

'The uses to which our coal is applied, may,for the pur- 
poses of this inquiry, be roughly grouped under four 
heads—mining and metallurgy ; manufactures, and loco- 
motion on land end sea; domestic uses, including the 
supplies of gas and water ; and lastly, for export. Under 
the first three heads, no doubt, large saving is possible, 
but it 1s not likely to be begun except under the pressure 
of a scarcity of coal, when the high price of the coal 
wilt cause the introduction of more expensive and more 
efficient machinery. 

By farthe most important metallurgical operation is the 
production of iron, which may therefore be taken as an 
example of the others. In 1788,7 tons of coal were used 
per ton of pig-iron produced, which sank to 5 tons about 
1800. The introduction of the hot blast in 1829 caused a 
further drop to 34 tons in 1840; and that of regenerators. 
in 1857 caused a further fall to 24 tons in 1875. But the 
increase in the quantity of iron manufactured renders the 
actualsaving of coal very small. In 1881, 18,300,000 tons 
of coal were used in making 8,300,000 tons of pig-iron, 
and a nearly equal amount of coal was required to convert 
five-eighths of the pig into wrought iron and steel So 
hes) in all, the iron-works required 34,700,000 tons of 
co 

Experience seems to show that, though our best steam- 
engines give an efficiency of one-ninth, and the efficiency 
of air- and gas-engines 1s even higher, except in special 
circumstances, it is commergially preferable to use less 
efficient engines; the saving of coal at present prices 
being more than compensated for by the higher cost of 
the better engine. It is possible, however, that in the 
future electric engines may be used of far greater efficiency 
than our present steam-engines. On the other hand, the 
high rates of speed now demanded both for passengers 
and goods necessitates the consumption of large quantities 
of coal. Thus on a level railway a ton of Joad requires 
a pull of about 16} lbs. to draw it at the rate of 29 miles 

er hour, while, if the rate be incieased to 50 miles per 
fion the pull is nearly 33 lbs. Hence th: 13,500 loco- 
motives in Great Britain will require much mote coal to 
drag the same loads at the higher rate Our merchant 
navy also is being rapidly converted from sailing into steam 
vessels ; in the 14 years 1866-1879, the number of sailing 
vessels decreased 5600, while the steamers ¢ncreased 2200; 
and the steamers engaged-in the foreign trade used in 
1881 5,200,000 tons of coals, in 1882 5,600,000, and in 
1883 6,400,000. s 

The aggregation of people in towns requires the use of 
coal for the production of gas or electric hghting, fre- 
quently for the removal of sewage and refuse, and for tbe 
supply of water. Possibly the most wasteful use to which 
coal is applied 15 our common domestic fireplace. But it 
would require an enorinous increase in the price of coal 
to induce the average Englishman to convert his genial, 
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wastefal, open fireplace into the dull, though economical 
Continental stove. 

The trade in ¢oal and coke, especially to France, Ger- 
many, Russia, and Sweden, has reached very considerable 
dimensions, and is, in fact,the fourth most important of 
our exports. In Column V. it will be noticed that the 
3,400,000 tons exported in 1854 have become in 1883 
22,800,000 tons, worth more than 8,000,000/., or in thirty 
yéars the export of coal has multiphed more than six 
times. Any considerable lessening in this amount would 
of course seriously affect the balance of our trade with 
other countries. 

It seems hardly #ecessary to meet the objection that 
-when our own stores are exhausted we may import coal 
from-other countries. A few considerations will show the 
fallacy of such reasoning. The nearest stock of coal on 
which we can hope todraw is that in Canada and the United 
States, The former supply is plentiful, but much of it is 
badly situated for exportation. In the United States coal 
is found in Virginia, Utah, and the Western States, and 
the basin of the Mississippi and its tributaries contains 
coal-fields estimated to cover 200,000 square miles, and to 
contain about 38 times as much available coal as Great 
Britain. According to Mr. Hull, thege fields*could as 
easily supply an output of 2,704,000,000 tons as we can 
one of 90,000,000. . 

Putting aside the commercial difficulties dwelt on by 
Prof. Stanley Jevons in the way of converting a large 
export trade in our staple raw material into an immensely 
larger import trade, the fact that even now the rivalry 
with the ingenuity and perseverance of the American manu- 
facturers, aided though we are by their high tariff, demands 
all our skill and energy, and the almost universal law that 
manufactures cluster round the source of power, the phy- 
sical difficulties of such a traffic would be enormous. 
Suppose a steamer similar to the Faraday capable of 
carrying tons, and so swift as to be capable of 
making 13 trips from America in the year; she would 
annually bring 78,000 tons of coal, or it would require a 
fleet of 2100 such ships to supply even our present re- 

uirements. And if the coal could be supplied to our 
shipping in American ports at Ios. a ton, we should have 
annually to pay America 81,900,0007, an amount not far 
below our present national income. The further cost of 
carriage across the Atlantic and delivery in English towns, 
must raise the price of coal to many times what we at 
present pay. 

We are brought, then, face to face with the last of the 
four above-mentioned possibilities. , Before very many 
years are pet we must &xpect that*the scarcity of coal 
in England will cause a considerable rise ın price, which 
will directly affect all such branches of trade and manu- 
factures as depend upon coal, and indirectly all other 
branches. f 

What this means in the former case will be evident 
from a brief consideration of the uses to which coal is 
applied, a few instances of which have already been given. 
Let us take one instance of the latter class—the importa- 
tion of food-stuffs. The increase in the population of 
England per amar mile, which was 37 ın 1066, 75 in 
1528, 140 1n 1780, 241 in 1871, and 443 in 1881, higher 
than any civilised country except Belgium, has taken place 
far more in manufacturing than in agricultural districts, 
and has necessitated a great change in our supply of food. 
- Previous to 1780, though luxuries were imported, the 
staple food-stuffs, corn, meat, cheese, &c., were produced 
at home; now, on the other hand, we import more than 
one-third of our meat, half of our cheese, and nearly two- 
thirds of our wheat. Owing to our luxuriousness and to 
this large imp6rtation of food, averaging 212 lbs. annually 
per head, the average annual cost of food per head in 
England, 137. 9s., is higher than that in any other country. 
When by the scarcity of our coal our pre-eminence in 
cheapness of manufactures becomes a thing of the past, the 





. 
means of paying for this food will gradually cease, and the 
pressure of population, together with the increased cost 
of the necessaries of life, by emigration, by an increased 
death-rate, and by a reduced birth-rate, will change the 
England of to-day into a country like the England o 1780, 
—a country with a comparatively scanty population, with 
few manufactures, supporting themselves by the produce 
of their fields, and lookin back on the England of to-day 
as the Spaniard now looks back on the Spain of Philip Il. 
—of Philip, the husbánd of Mary of England, the ruler of 
Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands, the Milanese, of Mala- 
bar, Coromandel, and Malacca—of Philip, whose father 
had sent Cortez to conquer Mexico, and Pizarro to Peru, 
and who himself, by the conquest of Portugal, had annexed 
the valuable province of Brazil. Looking at such a picture, 
is it impossible that the England which now rules over 
8,600,000 square miles, containing 283,000,000 inhabitants, 
should shrink to its former limits of 122,000 square miles, 
with 8,000,000 inhabitants ? 

Finally, let us consider if anything can be done to defer 
or mitigate this change in the condition of our descendants. 
After discussing and rejecting the expediency of limiting 
or taxing our output or export of coal, on the ground that 
any such measure would impose a serious burden upon 
our manufactures and commerce, and 1n fact produce the 
very result we are trying to avoid, Prof. Stanley Jevons 
proposed that instead of relieving ourselves by the re- 
mission of taxation, we should relieve our descendants by 
making a serious effort to pay off the National Debt. The 
amount of the debt, which was 900,000,0007. in 1815, was 
839,918,443/. in 1857, and 756,376,519/. 1n 1883. Thus in 
68 years about 144,000,000/. have been paid off. He pro- 

osed that the probate, legacy, and succession duties, as 
being in reality capital and not income, should be applied 
to this purpose These duties amounted in 1883 to about 
5,600,0004, and would suffice to pay off the National 
Debtin about 55 years. These proposals have been in 
part carned out. The amount of taxes remitted has of 
late years been considerably reduced, and in 1883 termin- 
able annuities were created, which in 20 years will reduce 
the debt by 173,000,000/. 

On the other hand, the rapid increase in local obliga- 
tions to some extent renders nugatory this attempt at 
national economy. It is somewhat difficult to obtain 
accurate data on these points, but the bonds of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, of Liverpool, of Manchester, and 
of Leeds, quoted on the Stock Exchange, represent a sum 
of 34,000,0004., and no doubt other towns are following 
far too rapidly in the same direction. Of course some of 
this expenditure represents profitable enterprises, such as 
the supply of gas and water, but it is to be feared that a 
considerable amount has been spent in ways less directly 
or indirectly remunerative. 

If, then, we are unable to arrest the action of those 
physical and commercial laws which will press with more 
and more severity on- our descendants, let us do what we 
can to mitigate their fate by using every exertion to avoid 
unnecessary increase in our obligations, and to reduce 
those transmitted by our fathers. It would probably be 
well also to appoint a fresh Royal Commission to investi- 
gate more accurately than has yet been done the various 
datà upon which these calculations depend, to make more 
widely known any improvements made during the last 
thirteen years which may prolong the duration of our coal, 
and to consider the most important financial questions 
whith are involved in this inquiry. 

And at last, when the worst comes to the worst, we may 
take comfoit from the thought that, beyond the four seas, 
new Englands, as yet hardly conscious of their capacities, 
stretch east and west, and that the New Zealander, who 
a few years hence may moralise on the last stone of London 
Bridge, will mingle reverence with his philosophy, for he 
will be no dark-skinned, far-off cousin, but a ruddy, healthy 
grandchild. i SYDNEY LUPTON 
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INVIGORATION OF POTATOES BY 

. CROSS-BREEDING 
COM E interesting experiments on the potato were tried 

at Reading last summer. Most persons are aware 
that changes which are called “improvements” from a 
commercial point of view have been effected among the 
plants of the farm and garden in recent years by “hybri- 
dising,” and that the usual result of hybridising plants is 
49 invigorate them. Mr. Darwin explains the law which 
horticulturists avail themselves of in the improvement of 
plants when he says, “ All forces throughout Nature tend 
towards an equilibrium, and for the life of each organism 
it 15 necessary that this tendency should be checked" 
“Animals and Plants under Domestication,” vol ii 
p. 130. He adds, hence “the good effects of crossing 
the bre d, for the germ will be thus shghtly modified or 
acted on by new forces.” The invigoration consequent 
on changing seed corn from one district to another 1s due 
to the same causes, as well as the “evil effects of close : 
interbreeding prolonged during many generations, during 
‘which the germ will be acted on by a male having almost ; 
identically the same constitution ” 

It would not be easy to ascertain the history of cross- 
breeding in gardens Hybridisation has been called “a 
game of chance played between man and plants” Ail 
the great breeders of florists’ flowers, and of fruits and 
vegetables, have practised the art successfully, but ag’ 
regards the potato recent investigations have shown that ' 
the law of “changed conditions” has not been obeyed. 
The teim “hybridising,” as used by horticultunsts, is a 
relative expression, referring sometimes to the crossing of 
widely distinct forms, and in other cases to the injurious 
union of closely connected forms. Hitherta,the breeding 
of potatoes has involved this vicious principle of too close 
interbreeding, no other plant of the farm having been 
more constantly intercrossed. 

Some years since the cross-breeding of English and 
American potatoes was extensively practised, and to some 
extent, undoubtedly, the “ conditions of life” of the vane- 
ties which were brought together from either side of the 
Atlantic were changed ; but the cultivated potatoes both 
of England and America belong to the same species, and 
having both alike become enfeebled and subject to the, 
same disease, the experiment of interbreeding failed in its 
object. 

Under these circumstances a'veteran breeder wrote, 
“I have come to the end of my tether!” and he gave up 
the breeding of potatoes in despair. This year he has 
recommenced it, working hopefully with the aid of a 
new species, and owing this new departure to the sugges 
tion of the eminent botanist Mr. J. G. Baker, F.R.S , of |, 
Kew. 

Mr. Baker undertook a scientific examination of the ° 
various tuber-bearing species of Solanum, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether S. éuderosum, the cultivated 
potato, might not possibly be invigorated by hybridising 
it with some other species of the family. Writing in the | 
Journal of the Linnean Society, Mr. Baker says :— 

“The subjects of the differential characters; the rela- 
tionship to one another, and the climatic and geographical 
individuahty of the numerous types of tuber-bearing 
Solanums are of great interest both from a botanical and 
economic point of view. As there are many points which 
are still to be unravelled, I propose in the present paper 
to pass 1n review tbe material which we possess in Eng- 
land bearing on the question. It was at the instgation 
of Earl Cathcart that I undertook the inquiry; and in 
carrying it out I have gone through all the dried speci- 
mens at Kew, the British Museum, and the Lindley Her- 
barium, have carefully studied the wild types which we 
grow 1n the herbaceous ground at Kew, and have visited 
the extensive tiial-grounds of Messrs Sutton and Sons 
at Reading, whose collection of cultivated types in a 
living state 1s probably the most complete in existence.” | 
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Bearing in mind that the potato, the most productive 
of our food-plants, has become the most uncertaih among 
them in regard to its annual produce, itas not surprising 
that 1t should have been the subject of voluminous writing 
and continual inquiry. But, in spite of all the pains 
which have been expended of this stricken esculent, no 
one but Mr. Baker seems to have recognised the outrage 
of in-and-in breeding to which it has been subjected. It 
seems doubtful whether the numerous breeders were 
aware that the cultivated potato had been made the sub- 
ject of continual in-and-in breeding, since it had never 
been crossed out of its own family during the 250 years 
of its highly artificial treatment in this country as a cul- 
tivated plant. Yet this has been the case, as Mr. Baker 
shows in his enumeration of the six tuber-bearing species 
of the plant. As the habitat as well as the distinctions 
of species of Solanum affect the subject, the following 
brief details have been taken from Mr Baker' paper :— 

“(1) S. £uberosum.—Andes of Chih, Peru, Bohvia, 
Ecuador, and Columbia; also in the mountains of Costa 
Rica, Mexico, and the South-Western United States. 

* (2) S. Afaglia.—Shore of Chili, down south as far as 
the Chonos Archipelago ; also likely Peru. 

* (3) S. Comnersoni.—Uruguay, Buenos Ayres, and 
Argentine Territory, in rocky and arid situations at a low 
Jevel. - 

“ (4) S. cardiophyllum —Mountains of Centjial Mexico, 
at an elevation of 8000 to gooo feet. i 

“(5) S. Yamesiz.- Mountains of South-Western United 
States and Mexico. - 

* (6) S. oxycarpum.—Mountains of Central Mexico.” 

According to Bentham and Hooker, the great genus of 
Solanum—the largest in the world—-consists of decidedly 
distinct species, and if we omit some of the so-called 
species which are really only varieties. of S. tuberosum, 
these six species alone bear tubers. 

In attempting improvement by crossing the cultivated 
potato, it ıs useless to continue the system of 1nterbreed- 
ing with its own varieties ; and, on the other hand, the 
lesser forms of wild potatoes, such as S. Famesz, a plant 
of eight or ten inches in height, must be rejected. Mr. 
Baker recommends two species as best for the breeders' 
purpose, S. Maglia and S. Commersont Both these kinds 
yield good crops of fair quality under cultivation, and they 
possess the advantage of coming from a moist climate. 
This is a point of great importance. When Mr. Darwin, 
a young naturalist in 1835, was writing his account of 
“The Voyage of the 7eag/z,, he mentioned having seen 
the potato growing wild on the shores of the islands of the 


. Chonos Archipelagé, in South®America, and he thought 


it surprising that the same plant should be found in the 
damp forests of those islands and on the sterile mountains 
of Central Chili, where a drop of rain does not fall for 
more than six*months. The explanation of this anomalous 
circumstance 1s that the potato of the islands and low- 
lands belongs to a different species from, that of the 
mountains, the latter being identical with. the. cultivated 
potato of Europe and America, while the former is S. 
Maglia, which 1s at any rate hardy, vigorous, and healthy, 
and in all respects apparently well suited for crossing with 
the cultivated sorts. This is the potato which Mr. Baker 
recommends. Earl Cathcart had asked him for any sug- 
gestions that a botanist might be able to offer to breeders 
founded upon scientific knowledge of the potato generally 
and of the geograp^ical distribution of the family. 

On this part of his inquiry, Mr. Baker observes 
that potato-growers work upon the assumption that 
the one purpose of the plant's existence 1s the production 
of potatoes, which ts m fact only an incident in its hfe. 
S. Magia has been grown at Kew amongethe herbaceous 
plants since 1862, and in that dry sandy soil, without 
manure, it produces few if any tubers, or only of small 
size. On the other hand, two tubers were sent to Chis- 
wick and grown there in the gardens of the Royal Hort- 
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cultura] Society in richly-manured land, and the produce 

roved abundant, yielding, the first year, 600 tubers as 
arge as pigeonseeggs. The constitutional effects of the ab- 
normal production of tubers which high farming occasions 
have been often noticed. On this point Mr. Baker says: 
“ Any plant brought to the füber-bearing state 1s 1n a dıs- 
organised, unhealthy condition, a fitting subject for the 
attacks of fungus and aphides." 

It frequently happens, moreover, that the cultivated 
potato loses its power of producing flower and of repro- 
ducing itself by means of seed. The illustrious horticul- 
tunst, Thomas Andrew Knight, discovered the 1elationship 
of tuber to fruit, and demonstrated with great clearness 
the pnnciple that, in proportioh as plants or animals waste 
in one direction, they must economise in another Know- 
ing the difficulties that lay if the path, Lord Cathcart 
intrusted some tubers of S. Magla from the coast of 
Chili sto those eminent potato-breeders, whose collection 
of varieties Mr. Baker refers to as the largest in the 
world, Messrs, Sutton and Sons of Reading. After very 
careful treatment of the tubers, which were about the size 
of walnuts, the young plants were committed to the open 
ground, where, making our story as short as possible, 
they grew vigorously and produced nugnerous blossoms 
having white corollas, which are characteristic of wild 
potatoes, the corollas of cultivated breeds being purple 
and lilac, But whatever the seed-bearing capabilities of 
S. Maglia may be at Valparaiso and in the Chonos 
Archipelago, when growing in a state of nature, 1t did not 
produce a single seed in. Messrs. Suttons’ trial-grounds, 
r in the case of some blossoms which were hybn- 
dised. tis needless to describe the particular means by 
which this delicate operation was effected It happens, 
however, that the mantpulator was the same veteran 
breeder who had grown despondent about potatoes until 
this new departure had been achieved. Last winter he 
had reached the end of his tether. Since then he has 
hybndised Solanum Maglia, and 1s anticipating the 
conquest of new potato worlds 1n his old age. 

The crop at Reading this first year 1s good, and the 
tubers are as large as those of ordinary potatoes. The 
foliage 1s luxuriant, growing as high as a common table. 
Certain other sorts have shown no capacity for “im- 
provement.” S. Famesz/, for example, grows at Reading 
only eight or ten inches high, and would scarcely be 
recognised as a potato except by a botamst. S. Com- 
mersont, known by the synonym Ofrondi, from the 
name of a French naval surgeon who brought it to 
Brest from Gorittt Island, at the mouth of the Rio de 
la Plata, was obtained las® spring by Messrs. Sutton from 
M. Blanchard of the Gardens of the Naval Hospital at 
Brest. Messrs Sutton have wisely acted throughout 
these trials under scientific advice, and S. Commersoni 
had been named by Mr. Baker as one of the few species 
which are known at present to have shown a capability 
of “improvement” Unfortunately it resisted all the 
attempts that were made last summer at Reading to 
hybridise it with the cultivated sorts. We may hope, 
however, to become possessed of this and other hybnds 
before breeders have travelled far on the road which has 
now been opened to them. Previous attempts to over- 
come the potato disease had been mainly directed to the 
doctoring of the soil, or plant, and to direct attacks upon 
the disease Every gardener and farmer may now wel- 
come the birtb, so to speak, of a hybrid, which, we may 
hope, will enable the potato plant to resist the attack cf 
parasites, and especially those of the devastating fungus 
Peronospora infestans. H. E. 





ON THE EVOLUTION OF THE BLOOD- 
VESSELS OF THE TEST IN THE TUNICATA 
T is well known that the test or outer tunic 1n most 
Simple Ascidians 1s penetrated by a system of tubes 
containing blood. These * vessels" were shown in 1872 
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by*Oskar Hertwig ! to be developed as ectodermal evagin- 
ations containing prolongations from one of the blood* 
sinuses of the underlying mantle 
longitudinally into two distinct tubes by a septum of con- 
nective tissue, and after ramifying through the test may 
be found to terminate, generally close to the outer surface, 
In one or more rounded enlargements or bulbs which are 
usually known as the *terminal knobs" (Fig. 5, 8). The two 
blood-tubes join 1n the terminal knob where the septum, 
ends, and this allows the blood which flows outwards 
through the one tube to turn 1n the bulb and flow back 





Fic 1.—Clavelina lepadsformis. Enlarged from a specimen dredged off 
Dartmouth. ér , branchial aperture , a4, atrial aperture ; 9 s , branchial 
sac; 7. test; "t, Tanne æ, " e stomach 7, intestine, 
r, rectum ; ew, endostyle, n g, nerve ganglion; s , atolon ; B, part of 
the stolon besoming enlarged to form a bud. dee = 


along the other tube. Thus temporarily the one tube acts 
as an artery and the other as a vein, but of course they 
exchange functions at each reversal of the heart’s action. 

This system is usually regarded as being merely the 
blood-supply to the test; but Lacaze-Duthiers* has 
pointed out that the hair-like projections from the test to 
which sand-grains adhere in most Molgulidze, are merely 
special developments of the terminations of the vessels, 
and I have suggested? that they are also homologous 
with the vessels in the stolon of the Clavelimdz from 
which buds are produced (Fig 1). 





Fic 2 Fie 3 
Fic. a —Ctona intestinalis from Lamlash Bay, Artin. Natural size. 
Fic 3.—Aserdia asperst from Lamlash Bay, ‘Arran al sze 


The extent to which this blood-system of the test is 
developed varies greatly in the different species of Simple 
Ascidians. In some, such as Ascidia plebeta and Corella 
parallelogramma (Fig. 4), it is very rudimentary, if indeed 
it can be said to be present; while in others, such as 
Ascidia mentula, Ascidia meridionals, and Ascidia 

+ "Untersuchungen uber den Bau und die Entwickelung des Cellulose- 
Mantels der Tuntcaten,” Jenarsche Zeitschrift, Bd vu p 46. 

? Archives de Zoologie expérimentale et génfrale,t wi p. 314, 1874 i and 


Comptes Rendus, t lxxx. p 600, 1875. 
3 Proc Ray Soc. Edin. 1879-80, p. 719 


Each vessel is divided . 
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reptans, the test is penetrated in all directions by a well- 
developed system of tubes with large and numerous 
terminal bulbs. A senes of Simple Ascidians could be 
formed showing all conditions between these two ex- 
tremes, and also exhibiting very varied arrangements 1n 
regard to the disposal of the vessels in the test, their 
modes of branching, and the relative numbers and sizes 
of the terminal bulbs But perhaps the most interesting 
modifications of all are those met with in some of the 
members of the remarsable deep-sea genus Culeolus. 
There we find a great development of the vessels and 
their enlargements just on the surface of the test, and 
separated from the surroundmg medium by a very thin 
layer of tissue. When describing this system in 1882, I 
suggested that in these species it might act as an acces- 
sory organ of respiration, and I have lately shown? that 
an investigation into the condition of the corresponding 
system of vessels in some of the Compound Ascidians 
supports this idea, the chief arguments in favour of which 
are ;— ; 

(1) The disposition of the tubes and cavities in the 
different regions and layers of the test, and the anatomical 
characters of the system. 

(2) The relation which exists in many groups of Asci- 
dians between the branchial sac (the chief organ of 
respiration) and the system under discussion,—where the 
branchial sac is large and highly developed, the vessels 
in the test are few and small ; but where the branchial sac 
is small, simple, and apparently inefficient, the vessels in 
the test are numerous, iP large size, and disposed in such 





Fic 4 —Corelia parallelogramma The posterior part of the left side of 
the test of a specimen from Loch Fyne Twice the natural size. v , the 
system of vessels. 


a manner as to suggest that they are concerned in the 
aération of the blood. 

It is obvious that it would be advantageous to an Ascidian 
if its test could act even to a slight degree as an accessory 
respiratory organ, by allowing the blood circulating in its 
superficial layers to be brought into such close relation 
with the external medium as to render possible a certain 
amount of oxidation. And consequently itis easy to 1ma- 
gine the process of evolution of such a complicated system 
as we find in Culeolus murrayi from a few simple vessels 
like those in the test of Corella parallelogramma (Fig. 4). 
But it is probable that the common ancestor of Simple 
and Compound Ascidians had no blood-spaces in its test. 
There are none in the * Haus” of the Appendiculariide ; 
and in C/avelina, which may be regarded as nearer to the 
first Simple Ascidian than any other form known, there 
are no vessels in the test except those of the stolon. Some 
structure must therefore be looked for from which the 
first respiratory blood-system of the test may have been 
evolved, and such a structure 1s to be found, I believe, in 
the pemmparous stolon of the Clavelinidæ. 

Clavelina (Fig. 1), which from other- independent 
evidence I regard as the most primitive form of Simple 
Ascidian known to science, is one of the so-called 
“ Social” Ascidians in which the members of the colony 
are united by a creeping stolon containing “vessels” 
(that is a prolongation of the ectoderm and the mantle, 
and a blood-tube) which place the circulatory systems of 

* “Zoslogical Reports of the Challenger Expedition," Part xvii. pp. 90 


and 979- 
2 Proc, Lit and Phil Soc., Liverpool, session 1884-85 
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the various members in communication, and from the 
‘ends of which, in prolongations of the test (as at B, Fig. 1), 
new members are produced by gemmatiot. It is possible 
that this system may act in some slight degree as a 
respiratory organ, but its chief function, ahd probably its 
only one, ıs the asexual production of new individuals. 

The ancestors of the remaining Simple Ascidians 
diverged from the ancestors of the Clavelinide, and lost 
the power of reproducing by gemmation, but in many of 
the least modified of the Ascidiide we still find processes 
from the posterior end of the test which contain vessels 
and so closely resemble the stolon of Clavelina in all 
particulars that there can be no douht that they are per- 
sistent rudiments of that structure. 

In Ciona, which is certaply one of the most primitive 
of the Ascidiidze, vessels are only present in the posterior 
part of the test, and here we frequently find them drawn 
out into long processes of the test, which have the greatest 
possible resemblance to stolons (Fig. 2), and are doubtless 
their homologues, although they no longer function as bud- 
producing organs. They are useful as adhering organs, 
and they-have probably to a shght extent commenced to 


perform a respiratory function. 
. e 
T. 
m UA PA DL 
* t 
tik. 
»t.k. 





Fic 5 —Vessels in the surface layer of the test of Ascidia sstastiulata as 
seen in a section magnified about 4 eters B, small part of the system 
more highly erent vessel; e.v., efferent vessel; 


magmihed y «UV, 
2&, terminal knob; t surface of thegtest. 


I imagine then the first stages in the evolution of the 
“respiratory” vessels to be as follows :—As the ancestors 1 
of the Ascidiide lost the power of reproducing by gem- 
mation, the vascular stolons became rudimentary, until 
they were useful merely as adhering organs. For some 
time they would only be paced at the postenor end 
of the test (their original position in the Clavelinide), 
but in course of time they would extend further forwards 
along the left side of the body (the side upon which most 
Simple Ascidians lie) so as to anchor the animal more 
securely, and we even fintl them occasionally in this 
ne in Ciona intestinalis and in Ascidia aspersa 
Fig. 3). 

They would then probably (in some not very remote 
ancestor of Ciona) begin, while still acting as adher- 
ing organs, to be of some slight use in respiration, and 
would, consequently, by the action of natural selection, 
be evolved gradually into a larger system~of vessels 
extending over a wider area of the test. And here 
might be shown a series of the Ascidiide* passing from 
Ciona (Fig. 2) through Corella (Fig. 4), and Ascidia 
plebeta, in which the system 1s still very feebly developed 
and confined to the posterior half of the left side of the 


* See phylogenetic table in “ Challenger Reports,” part xvii. p. 286. 
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test, by gradual stages to Ascidia mammillata (Fig. 5) 


where the vessels are numerous all over the test, branch 
freely in its outer layer, and terminate close to the surface 
in large ovate bulbs, which are usually found filled with 
blood-corpuscles. 

The only part of this hf&tory which presents any diffi- 
culty is the passage from the Clavelinid to the Cionid 
arrangement, from the gemmiparous stolon to the first 
traces of a respiratory system of vessels. This can, I 
believe, be most satisfactorily explained by assuming that 
the rudimentary stolons after they had lost their prima. 
function became useful as adhering organs (Figs. 2 and 3), 
and consequently were retained or possibly increased by 
the action of natural selection, until their respiratory 
function became established, 

I hope to work out the 'modifications of the system 
throughout the various groups of Ascidians in detail, and 
the yesults will probably be given in Part II. of the 
Report on the Challenger Tunicata. 

W. A. HERDMAN 





NOTES 


THE Council of the Royal Astronomical Sbciety have awarded 
their gold medal to Dr. W. Huggins for his researches on the 
motions of stars ın the line of sight and on the photographic 
spectra of stars and comets. The presentation takes place at 
the annual meeting next month. This is the second tıme” that 
Dr. Huggins has received the medal, he having, in 1867, in 
conjunction with the late Prof, Miller, received ıt for his 
researches in astronomical physics. 


THE will of Mr. George Bentham, who died in September 
last, has been proved by Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker and 
the Right Hon. Sir Nathaniel Lindley, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over 23,0004 
The testator bequeaths, among other sums, 10007. each to the 
Linnean Society of London and the Royal Society Scientific 
Relief Fund, The residue of his real and personal estate 1s to 
be held upon trust to apply the same in preparing and publishing 
botanical works, or in the purchase of books or specimens for 
the botanical establishment at Kew ; or in such other manner as 
his trustees may consider best for the promotion of botanical 
science. 


AT the meeting of the Colonial Institute on Tuesday, Gen. 
Sir Henry Lefroy read a paper on the meeting of the British 
Association in Canada, S& Lyon Playfair, M.P., referred to 
the visit of the British Association as marking a point in the 
advance of civilisation, Canada’s position of having federated, 
not under the pressure of war, but in a time of profound peace, 
was unique in the history of the world. "The*science of Great 
Britain belonged to the Empire, and it was right that Canada 
should be the first to try to fede:ate the science of the United 
Kingdom, and distribute it over the Empixe. What Canada 
wanted was not pure science, but applied science, to bind to- 
gether her vast territory by railways. But knowmg that applied 
science did not come except puse science preceded it, Canada 
had had the forethought and wisdom to welcome that pure 
science to the Domunion. Sir Lyon gave a humorous account of 
an adventure he had in a wild pait of Ottawa with a Scotch 
mining manager. It turned out that the manager, when in 
Scotland, had attended the Mechanics’ Institute at Glasgow, and 
afterwards the evening classes nt the Andersonian Institution, 
obtaining a knowledge of chemistry and mineralogy, which had 
stood him in geod stead on emigrating to Canada. Fiom his 
compatriot he (Sir Lyon) heaid of many other Scots of a like 
, type, all of whom had got on well, from the scientific education 
they had acquired at similar institutions. For such men he did 
not know any better country than Canada to find openings for 
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getting on in the world. Prof. G. T. Bonney spoke at sope 
length of the interesting geological formation of Canada, and 
said he believed that the district north of the St. Lawrence was 
rich in valuable minerals, and that exploring parties for their 
discovery should be organised to supplement the systematic 
geological survey which was being slowly conducted. He con- 
demned the wasteful treatment of the forests that was going on 
in some of the parts he had visited, and suggested that ıt was a 
matter which should engage the attention of the Dominion 
Government. 


On Tuesday evening Sir Frederick Bramwell gave an address 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers on his assuming the chair 
for the first time since his election as president. Sir Fiederick’s 
subject was suggested to him by the forthcoming Exhibition of 
Inventions, his address consisting mainly of a review of some. 
of the most 1emarkable recent inventions in the application of 
science to engineering. Sir Fiederick has apparently given up 
hope of our being able to put the tides to any practical use, and 
hints that Khartoum might have been relieved long ago had 
our aeronauts been as inventive, or our War Department as 
enterprising, as those of France. : ; 


M. Cocugry, the French Minister of Posts and Telegiaphs, 
was present, on January 2, at Rouen to witness some interesting 
experiments 1n telephoning to a great distance. The object was 


-to test the results of the application between Rouen and Havre, 


a distance of 90 kilometres, of M. Van Rysselberghe's system 
of instantaneous transmission. The experiment was perfectly 
successful, and, during more than one hour, messages were ex- 
changed between Rouen and Havre. The Minister announced, 
on leaving Rouen, that the communication would be open to 
the public in about a fortnight. Since January 1 the first tele- 
phonic offices have been open in Paris, and it 1s, probable that 
communication will soon be established between Paris and 
Rouen. 


MR. LANT CARPENTER lectues on Sunday at the Sunday 
Lecture Society, on ''The Life and Work of Su William 
Siemens," illustrated by experiments, diagiams, and the oxy- 
hydrogen lanterns. Mr. Carpenter has, we undeistand, obtained 
some special materials, of which he will make use in his lecture. 

REPORTS from Brussels state that the Spanish earthquake, or 
a simile: simultaneous earthquake, was felt at the Royal Obser- 
vatoiy there. The Observatory 1s stated not to be provided with 
special instruments for recording earthquakes, as these phenomena 
are so rare and shght in Belgium. It is said that on December 
26 last, the day succeeding the first great shock of the Spanish 
earthquake, one of the astronomical clocks in the principal 
meteorological station in the Boulevard de lObservatoire was 
stopped, and the other went irregulaly. The officer charged 
with attending to them perceived that the pillars on which they 
rested had been displaced, and weie no longer veitical. Or 
the evening of the same day, M. Lagrange, when about to 
make some observations, noticed that the laige telescope was 
also displaced. It appears from this that the undulations of 
the crust of the enrth, which have had such disastrous effects in 
Spain, extended as far as Brussels, and although their effects 
were not generally appreciable in the latter city, yet they were 
noticeable in the case of delicate instruments, such as ast; onomical 
clocks. It would be interesting to have a precise, authentic 
statement on this subject, and also to learn whether similar effects 
were noticed anywhere else in Europe duung the last week of 
the old year. I 


AT a recent meeting of the German Asiatic Society of Japan 
a paper was read by Dr. H. Muraoka of Tokio, on the magic 
mirror of Japan. It is generally supposed that its magical 
quality was discovered only recently; but it was, says Dr. 
Muraoka, known for a long time in Japan, Old ladies have 
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told him that in their youth, fifty yeais since, they frequently 
noticed, when at toilet, that the reflection of the sun from the 
murror on the wall or ceiling contained the figures or letters on 
its back. It 1s said to have been known to the Romans in con- 
nection with some of their mirrors, and any one concealing a 
miror possessing this quality was arrested as a sorcerer ; but the 
authority for this statement is not given. The subject is 
engaging considerable attention, as will be seen fiom the fact 
that in recent years a list of fourteeh writers on the subject is 
quoted, ‘from’ Stanislas Julien, in 1847, to Messrs. Ayrton and 
Perry quite lately ; and, as the subsequent discussion showed, 
there are omissions even in this lst. These writers, especially 
the two latter, have demonstrated beyond doubt that unequal 
convexities in the mirror beget its magical quality. The polished 
surfaces are convex, but the convexity is not continuous, and is 
broken in certain places. After going over what had already 
been done on the subject, and its results, the author described 
his own investigations. The riddles of the mirror are far from 
being all answered by the discovery of unequal convexity. For 
example, how is the inequality caused—by pressure, heat, or by 
changes in the molecular tension of the metal plates? The writer 
tried many experiments to answer the question, and he succeeded 
by means of chemical agents in drawing lines on the flat back of 
a mirror, which were reproduced on a reflected image from the 
front. His results are: That the irregularity in the convexity 1s 
caused by the grinding, which alters the molecular tension, that 
the magic mirror may be produced at will (it was generally sup: 
posed to be the work of chance alone), and that the magical 
quality attributed to it 15 not confined to Japanese bronze, but 1s 
common to all firm, elastic substances. A curious process em- 
ployed by mirror-workers is described by Dr. Muraoka: it 
appears to be one of the secrets of the craft. If the surface of a 
minor has been made concave by mechanical pressuie, the injury 
is not repaired, as might be expected, by hammering the other 
side, or otherwise forcing the metal back into its place. The 
workman takes an iron tool with rounded, but slightly rough, 
top, and rubs the concave portion of the mirror in all directions, 
until a fine network ofscratches has been formed. The place 
then rises of itself, and, instead of being concave, becomes more 
convex than the rest of the surface. This convexity 1s then 
shaved away with a knife made for the purpose, until it becomes 
even with the rest of the mirror. When this 1s done the whole 
surface 1s again giound, polished, and amalgamated 


A STRANGE Japanese custom has, according to the Japan 
Maul, been brought to light by the working of the conscription, 
law. The head of a certain family was instructed that the time 
had come for his son, whose name was on the census list, to 
undergo medical examination prior to actual enlistment. The 
father lost no time in informing the authorihes that the indi- 
vidual referred to, though bearing a male name, wa, his 
daughter. He explained that having lost two daughters, both 
about one yea: old, he had been driven to this expedient to 
keep the third alive. It appears, further, that ın many districts 
of Japan people still resort, ın their anxiety to prolong the lives 
of their children, to the custom of bestowing upon their offspnngs 
names ordinarily given to infants of the opposite sex, whenever 
death has made fiequent visits to theu households. The present 
case occurred in the capital. ^ 


AN important memoir by Lieut. Casey on the North American 
species of beetles of the sub-family S/eis: has just been pub- 
lished It extends to over 200 octavo pages, and describes in 
minute detail nearly 170 species, of which the greater pait are 
new, and should form one of the most important contributions 
to systematic entomology in the States that have appeared. 
** Sfenus," 1n the broad sense, 1s well defined as a whole, but 1s 
notoriously difficult in detail. When genera become unwieldy 
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owing to the mass of species included, it 1s a convenjeace to 
students if they can be split up by recognisable divisional cha- 
racters Acting on this idea, Casey has splif “ Stents” into 
Stents and reus, on tasal structure. This subdivision equally 
affects European (and even British species. 





Mr. ALDERMAN W. H. BAILEY, as President of the Man- 
chester Society of Engineers, gave an interesting inaugural 
address on the roth inst., his subject being “The Reign of 
Law in Relation to the Unification of Enginee:ing Work.” 
“The reign of law," Mi. Bailey stated, ‘‘is imperial in the 
domain of the engineer. He deals with forces which have de- 
finite, fixed values. If he perceives a quantity or a force he 
knows that he can identify the same measure or quantity of the 
like whenever he meets with its equivalents under equal condi- 
tions. We know that chance does not rule, and if there be con- 
ditions that are indefinite or obscure to us it is not because there 
is no Jaw, but because we are ignorant of its records” This 
text Mr. Bailey illustrated by reference to the necessity of exact 
measurement, supporting his position by numerous examples. 


Pror. F. ELGAR is about to deliver a special course of 
evening lectures, in®the University of Glasgow, upon ‘‘The 
Buoyancy and Stability of Ships.” The course will consist of 
twelve lectures, commencing on the 22nd inst. These lectures 
are intended not only for students of this branch of the science 
of naval architecture, but also for the convenience of dranghts 
men and others who are employed in shipyards during the day, 
and who are unable to attend the regular University classes. 


In the report of the Meteorological Service of Canada for 
1884, attention is again called to the advisability of establishing 


-a marine department in connection with the Meteorological Ser- 


vice for the puipose of organising & system of ob-ervations on 
the ocean by steamers crossing the Atlantic and by those trad- 
ing with ports in Brazil and the West Indies. Canada, having 
great shipping interests, should, itis thought, take her part m 
the great mternational work now going on of charting the meteoro- 
logical conditions pievalent over the Atlantic, and in the general 
development of ocean meteorology. Such obse: vationsin the North 
Atlantic would, it 1s stated, be of great value, especially in per- 
fecting knowledge of the movements of a particular class of storms, 
Recent investigations on the subject of the climatic relations 
of Canada to Ewopean countries show that the Dominion has 
the latitudes of Italy, France, Germany, Austria, the British 
Islands, Russia, Swéden, and Norway, and has as many varie- 
ties of climate as have tMose countri&s. There is greater cold in 
winter in many of the latitudes of Canada than m corresponding 
latitudes in Europe, but the summers are about the same. The 
most southern pagt of Canada is on the same parallel as Rome, 
Corsica, and the northern part of Spain ; it is farther south than 
France, Lombaidy, Venice, or Genoa. The northern shores of 
Lake Huron are in the latitude of Central France, and vast 
territoiies not yet surveyed lie south of the parallel of the 
northern shores of Lake Huron, where the climate 1s favouiable 
fo: all the great staples of the temperate zone 
* 


WITH the new year Cosmos, the well-known French scientific 
journal, will ente on a new period. The size will be increased, 1n 
ordei that larger illustiations may be introduced. It will in future 
consist of 64 columns, two on a page, each of which will contain 
moie matter than its present page. 


THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Pig-tailed Monkey (Macaeur nemestrinur §) 
fron Java, a Macaque Monkey (AMaeacus cynomolgus 9) from 
India, a Vulpine Phalanger (Phalingtsta vulpina 9) from 
Australia, presented by Mr. J. Church Dixon ; a Mouflon (Ovis 
musunon å) from Corsica, presented by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinbmgh, K.G. ; a Vulpine Phalanger (Phal sugista. vulpina) 
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from Australia, presented by Mr. B. C. Parr; a Shoit-toed 
Eagle (Circa tus gallicus) from Suez, presented by Capt. H. E. 
"Robbins ; a Laaeitine. Snake (Calopeltis lacertina) from Noith 
Afiica, presented by Mr. R. F. Sibbald ; a Rose-crested Cocka- 
too (Cacatua mo uccensis) frgm Moluceas, deposited ; a Black 
and Yellow Hawfinch (Mycerobus melanoxanthus) from Yark- 
tand, a Pastor (Sts nra ——) from the Andaman Islands, 
four Starred Tortoises (Testudo stellata) fiom India, a Tuber- 
culated Jguana (Zguana tuberculata) from South America, 
purchased. ` 














OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WaSHINGTON.—The Report of 
the Supeuntendent of this establishment, Commodore S. R. 
Fiankhn, to tle Navy Department, for the year ending October 
31, 4884, has been issued. Great stress is laid upon the import- 
ance of commencing the buildings for the new Observatory. 
The present site 15 stated to be notoriously unhealthy, and the 
"buildings me in a dilapidated state, and, as the ground for the 
new Observatory has "purchased and the plans made and 
approved, the Superintendent urges that Congress should be 
appealed to during the coming ses-10n for a poition at least of 
"the funds required for the new Observatoife His estimate ‘‘ For 
the purpose of evecting a new Naval Observatory and necessary 
buildings apon the site purchased under the Act of Congress, 
approved February 4, B80," amounts to 586,138 dollars, or 
approximately 120,0007 The 26-inch equatonal was chiefly 
employed ın observations of the satellites of Neptune, Uranus, 
Saturn, and Mais; in the case of Uranus, the observa- 
tions were confined mostly to the two outer satellites, 
and have now been discontinued, as the favourable time 
for determming the position of their orbits has passed. 
Since this instrument. was mounted 1n 1873 observations of the 
faint satellites of the planets have constituted its main work, 
and the laborious discussion of the obseivations, with the view 
to the correction of orbital elements, was commenced in earnest 
an Atigust 1883, and ıs now in a very advanced state, particu- 
larly as 1egards the satellites of Satun. 
Harkness, in chaige of the work for the Transit of Venus Com- 
mission, isap,ended the measurements of the negatives obtained 
at the varous stations was completed last August; the number 
of photogiaphic plates giving satisfactory results 1s 932 for the 
northern and 639 for the southern hemisphere. Prof Harkness 
enters into details with respect to these measures, and the method 
of conducting them, for which 1eference must be made to the 
ae The Supenntendent regrets that the piinting of the 

ashington observations 1s not so advanced as is desuable, and 
proposes applying to Congress for a sum of rooo/. annually for a 
- few yeas, in order to biing up work to date, after which a 

smaller sum would allow of the due publication of the obser- 
vations. * ° 


THE DEARBORN OBSERVATORY, CHICAGO.—The report of 
the Dnector of this Observatory, Prof. G. W. Hough, dated 
Jone 18, 1884, has been received within the past week. The 
work with the 18-inch equatouial was confined, s usual, during the 
previous year to the observations of a few special objects, includ- 
ing Ponse comet of 1812 on its reap ce, difficult double- 
stars, the planet Jupiter, and the satellites of Uranus. Thnty- 
two new double-stars, most of which aie difficult, weie detected. 
The companion of Suis was measured by Prof. Hough on 
eleven nights, and by Mr. Buinham on ten nights, the mean 
result being " 

18847185 Position, 36°°6 , Distance, 8":45. 
which, with the observations of recent yeais, seems to indicate 
that the period of revolution of the companion is longer than 
that mdicated by theory. The disk of Jupiter was observed on 
every favourable occasion, and miciometric measures made on 
the piincipal spots and markings, including the gieat ied spot 
first 1emarked m 1878. With best vision the colou: of thisobject 
in 1883-84 was ‘‘unmistakably a pale pink." The spot is stated 
to have maintamed its size, shape, and outline during the five 
years it has bÉen observed at Chicago ; in this respect experience 
there has not fully accorded with the impressions of some 
observers, that the spot had “lost its outhne, and become 
merged in a faint belt on the following end.” The most marked 
change bas been in its degree of visibility, but it was seen at 
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-amongst themselves. 


A report from Prof. 
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Chicago as long as the planet was observable. Prof. Hough 
adds that from 1879 to 1883 the spot had a 1etrogiade diiftein 
longitude upon the surface, or, in other words, the apparent rota- 
tion of Jupiter was increased fiom gh. 55m. 34'0s. in 1879 to 
gh. 55m. 38'4s in 1883. During the last opposition this drift 
appeais to have nearly ceased. The mean period from Sep- 
tember 12, 1883, to June 11, 1884, compiising 660 rotations, is 
gh 55m. 38°5s., and the mean for the whole five years of ob- . 
seivation 1s gh. 55m. 37'0s. The report 1s accompanied by six 
tinted hthographs of the appearance of Jupiter’s disk. Saturn 
was frequently examined with the view to detecting markings oh 
the rings, but all observations so far in this direction have been 
negative, While the rings have been sharply defined, and even 
the boundary of the dark ring well seen, ‘nothing indicating a 
division in the outer iing has ever been noticed." This 1s not 
in accoid with the conclusion of many other observers provided 
with telescopes of less optical capacity than the Dearborn 
refractor, 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


A SO-CALLED ''envoy" of the Mayor of Timbuktu, lately 
arved ın Paris, has been received by the Fiench President, and 
introduced to the Geographical Society at its last meeting. On 
this occasion it was stated that there ıs no Sultan or military 
authority in this famous metropolis of Negroland, but only a 
body of merchants who yearly elect a kind of mayor from 
This statement 1s not quite correct, and, 
as httle 1s known regarding the internal affairs of the city, the 
following facts will be acceptable :—For over 200 years Tim- 
buktu has been administered by a ‘ Kahia,” a kind of burgo- 
master, originally appomted by the Emperor of Marocco 
fiom the Moorih Andalusian family of Er-Rami some 
tme after the expulsion of the Arabs from Spain. The 
office became hereditary m this family, and the present 
Kahia, or Amir," as he now affects to call himself 1s Mu- 
hammed  Ei-Rami, whose Negioid features are the result 
of long alliances with the smrounding Souhray population. He 
commands little influence, and is practically a mere puopet in 
the hands of whichever of the rival Arab, Imoshaih (Berber) or 
Fulani (Fulah), factions happens for the trme being to have the 
upper hand. The Imosharhs command the whole district be- 
tween Timbuktu and A:awan, and their Sheikh or ‘ Sultan,” 
Eg-Tandagumu, seems to draw bis chief supplies from the 
plundered taravans passing thiough his teritory, The Arabs, 
as in the time of Baith, are still ruled by the head of the illus- 
trious El-Bekay family, a brauch of the Kuntza tribe, whose 
present chief is Sheikh Abadin. His policy has long been to side 
with the Fulani, whose power here, as elsewhere in the Western 
Sudan, 1s constantly on the increase, and who threaten to be- 
come absolute masters of Timbuktu unless this place falls into 
the hands of some Euiopean power advancing from the west or 
penetrating up the Niger valley from the south. 


ACCORDING to the Zurhestan Gaselte, Dr. Grishimatlo, the 
traveller and entomologist, has concluded his investigations into 
the natural history of Turkestan for the present. He began his 
travels m the Feigana Valley, and from thence he went into the 
Altairegion, which he examined thoroughly. In the course of 
the summer he visited Osch, Ainwan, Nankat, Utch-Kurgan, 
Shahimardan, Karakazyk, Koksu, Tekelik, the River Baly y 
Karamuk, and Zanku; on his return he visited Karamuk, 
Jirgetal, Sarzbulak, Kok-u, Altyumazar, and went on foot 
through the Trans-Altaı Mountains to Bordooba and Karakul. 
The geological collections are very considerable. In lepidoptera 
alone there are 17,000 specimens, amongst them being many 
new kinds The expedition was also a success from an ethno- 
graphical and anthopological point of vew. Many heights were 
measured and thermometrical observations made throughout the 
whole journey. The traveller met many evidences of the exi-t- 
ence of a glacial epoch in Central Asia: amongst these are men- 
tioned the presence of forms in Thian-shan, which hitherto have 
only been found in Labrador. Greenland, Lapland, and the 
Swiss Alps. Next year Dr Grishimailo contemplates visiting 
the westein offshoots of the Thian-shan range, because this 
locality has never yet been examined thoroughly from a geo- 
logical pomt of view. 


AT the last meeting of the Geogiaphical Society of St. 
Peteisbuig, M. Belaffsky made a communication respecting the , 
Journey which he undertook in order to explore the central road 
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leading to the interior of Central Asia. This road is much 
sBoiter than the usual route, but was considered until very lately 
as the worst and most difficult. But upon exemining the ob- 
stacles presented the road, and principally the alleged im- 
possibility of effecting a through Mertvy, Koultouk, 
Oust-Oust, &c., M. Beliaffsky found the assertion to be erroneous, 
and therefore pronounces himself in favour of the road he has 
explored. In order to render it still more easy, he proposes 
that regular communication should be established on the Caspian 
Sea between Astrakhan and Cesarewitch Bay, that two light- 
houses, at least, should be constructed ; that a steam navigation 
service should be established on the Amu-Dorna, and a road 
practicable for vehicles made through the sands between the 
Amu-Doria and Khiva. 


THE last (xi) of Mr. Lansdell's series of interesting letters 
from Cen Asia in the Z15:es, describes ps -journey by boat 
down the Oxus, from Charjui to Khiva. In referring to the fish 
of the Oxus, he mentions the Scaphyrincus, a kind of sturgeon, 
the discovery of which in Central Asia, a few years ago, made 
quite a flutter among the students of ichthyology by reason of 
its resemblance to one of the North American stu ns, which 
was found for a long time in the Mississippi only, until Fedchenko 
discovered one in the Syr Daria, and S beesueatly M. Bogdano- 
vitch found another species ın the Lower Oxus, The Oxus fish 
is known as Scaphyrincus kaufmanni. M. ovitch points 
out its interest from a geological point of view. “ In the Palæozoic 
period,” he says, ‘‘ the ganoid fishes used to inhabit all the waters 
of the world in a great number of foims, comprising almost 
entirely the ichthyological fauna of that period. At the periode 
of the Devonian formation this group of .fishes seems to have 
reached its highest development, and in the strata of this forma- 
tion are preserved the most numerous remains of its 1epresenta- 
tives. In the succeeding geological period this group appears to 
fall and die out, giving place to a group of Teleostes or bony 
fishes, which mbebited at that time all the waters of the world 
in a number of forms." . 


ON December 3, 1884, was celebrated, in the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, the bi-centenary of the birth of Ludwig Holberg, 
“the northern Molière ” Prof. Erslev took advantage of the 
occasion to bring to the notice of the Danish Geographical 
Society the seivices to geography of the great dramatic poet in 
his generation, When Holberg was appointed Professor of 
History and Geography in 1730, the latter science was ın a bad 
phght everywhere, and especiaily in Denmark. According to 
the curriculum, the Professor had to hold a 1eading once a fort- 
night on geography, but it is not known whether these readings 
actually took place. Holberg’s gieat interest in geography is 
evident, not only fiom his own geographical writings, but also 
fiom many of his observations elsewhere He betook himself 
with much eagerness to the study of the subject ; in a preface 
to Van Howen's '' Jouiney to Russia" (1743) he recommended 
others to write similar descriptions of their journeys. His own 
first geographical work was a description of Denmark and 
Norway (1729), the second ‘‘An Account of the Celebrated 
Norwegian Commercial City, Beigen ” (1737), which is said to 
be useful even still. Hus third work was a geographical text- 
book in Latin, entitled ‘‘Ludovici Holbergi Compendium 
Geographicum in usum Sudiosi Juventulis," of which there were 
several editions both in Copenhagen and Leipzig. The work 
was tianslated into English 1n 1758, with a small universal his- 
tory by Holberg. Some editions of ıt belong now to the class 
of bibliographical rarities His work was edited after his death 
by Pastor Jonge, but Holberg’s fifty-eight small obtavo pages 
grew into seven large quarto volumes. 


CAPT. WILLARD GLAZIER, of the United States Navy, has 
communicated to the English Royal Geographical Society his 
discovery of the true source of the Mississippi. This has long 
been a vexed question, and in June, 1881. Capt. Glazier 
organised and led an expedition with the object of finall 
settling the matter. The expedition proceeded in canoes vid Leech 
Lake to Lake Itasca, and, accompanied by an old Indian guide, 
pushed forward to the south; and the captain was rewarded 
by the discovery of another lake of considerable size, which 
proved to be, without the shadow of a doubt, the true source 
of the Mississippi. It is in lat. 47° 13' 25", and the lake is 
3 feet above Lake Itasca, the hitherto supposed source of the 
river. The Mississippi may, therefore, be said to originate in 
an altitude 1578 feet above the Atlantic Ocean, and its length, 
taking former da/a as the basis, may be placed at 3184 miles. 
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The tract of country in which [the river originates is à remote 
and unfrequented region. 





AN embassy of two hundred and fifty representatives of the 
aboriginal tribes of Western China, which recently arrived at 
Pekin, has led a writer in the Nogh China Herald to give some 
information with regard to these little-known peoples. These 
tribute-bearers are under the charge of native chiefs, who are re- 
sponsible to the Chinese authorities of theprovince for the mainten- 
ance of order, and the fulfilment of all recognised obligations, 
one of which is that of visiting Pekin once in twelve years with 
tribute. The localities from which they come are scattered over 
the country from Yennan to Kansu, all along the Thibetan 
border of Sze-Chuan. At one time their name, Tu Sze, or 
‘aboriginal officers,” embraced all the” aboriginal tribes in 
Western and South-Western China, The Chinese never had the 
aid of ethnology to guide them én discriminating between subject 
peoples by their languages, customs, poysicil characteristics, 
and religious beliefs, but they have collected the materials for 
judging, and we now know, generally speaking, 1n what category 
to place the different races met by travellers im Western China. 
The Lolos of Sze-Chuan are allied to the Burmese, the tribes re- 
resented at Pekin, who are also called Hsi Fans, are Thibetans. 
th may be called the Mon-Bod family, or Western Himalaic, 
according as the ethnological inquirer prefers to determine his 
nomenclature by mggntain chains, or by the most prominent race- 
names prevailing among tHe people themselves. The Thibetans 
and Hsi Fans piefer Bod for their race-name, as the Burmese do 
Mon. The rest of the aboriginal tribes in Western China and 
in the southern provinces, whether Miao, Yao, or Tung, seem 
all to belong to the Eastern Himalaic branch, or that of the 
Siamese, the Laos tribes, the Shan tribes of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, the Li tribes of Hainan, and the Cambodians and 
Cochin Chinese. The Lolos, as described by M. Baber, live in 
their own mountains apart, and seemto bea nation, while the Hsi 
Fans live in scattered tribes whose natural homeis Thibet. They 
are short of stature, fond of red clothing, and, as to shape, 
adopt Chinese fashions in no small degiee. Their faces are 
rounde: than the Chinese, their heads smaller, their noses less 
stunted, and, while small, stand out to a point. ‘Their eyes are 
small, placed in a line, and have a bright black lustre. They 
are a quiet race now; but history shows that they struggled 
bravely against the all-conquering Chinese. Details respecting 
the twelve Hsi Fan tubes of 5ze-Chuan are to be found in 
numerous Chinese books, and there are also many officinl and 
piivate accounts of the wars which ended in their subjection. 


Dr. DoMENICO LovisaTo’s paper on Tierra del Fuego, re- 
printed from a iecent number of Guido Cora's Cosmos, adds 
considerably to our knowledge of that inhospitable region and 
its inhabitants. The division of the latter into three distinct 
groups, Ona in the east, Alaculuf in the west, and Yahgan in 
the soutb, is fully confirmed. Bat the two latter appear to be 
fundamentally one, constituting a single type of ‘ Asiatic” 
descent, while the firstementioned f$ ceitainly of Tehuelch (Pata- 
gonian) stock. The Onas, all hunters, number about 20 0; the 
Yahgans, mainly fishers, perhaps 3000 ; the Aliculufs, hunters 
and fisheis, 3000; giving a total population of not more than 
8000 to the whofe archipelago. All seem to present more or 
less indications of degeneiacy from a higher state of culture, 
due probably to long isolation 1n this unfavourable environment 
since its separation in early quaternary times fiom"the mainland. 
That it was inhabited by the ancestors of the Yahgans and Ala- 
culufs even before the opening of Magellan Strait, appeais 
evident, especially from the numerous kitchen-middens, some of 
vast size and great antiquity, scattered over the archipelago. 
Those of Elizabeth Island, by far the largest, the oldest, and in 
every respect the most interesting, run in one direction a dis- 
tance of nearly a mile to a deep barranca, or ravine, beyond 
which they again stretch away for an interminable length along 
the coast. They stand at an elevation of from twenty to twenty- 
five feet above the present sea-level, and consist of n lower 
stratum of shells, bones, and other refuse, succeeded by a layer 
of fine sea-sand ix RS to fifty inches thick, above which comes 
an accumulation of rich vegetable humus overgrown with an 
abundant herbaceous vegetation. Whether the layer of sea-sand 
has been washed up or was deposited during a^ temporaty sub- 
sidence of the land cannot be determined without further re- 
search. But in either case its presence bespeaks a vast antiquity 
for the lower stratum of refuse, which has-en average depth of 
over three feet, and which contains the shells of Afyéfns. pata- 
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gontcus, of Aulacomya magellanisa, of Patella magellanica, frag- 
ments of Otaria jubata, and a few other mammals, bnt no 
human remains, no traces of pottery, no bones split for the ex- 
traction of the marrow, no arms or manufactured objects 
beyond a few rude spear- or arrow-heads. All this offers 
the most striking analogy to tle more 1ecent and modern refuse 
heaps now being formed, and seems to point at a continuity of 
population since early quaternary times. The absence of human 
remains or split bones might even imply that the primitive in- 
habitants, like their present descendants, were at no period 
addicted to anthropophagy. In other respects the latter occupy 
an extremely low social posinon. They practise no arts beyond 
the manufacture of frail bark canoes, unchanged since the time 
of Drake’s visit, shell knives, bows, darts, and harpoons. The 
wigwams are branches stuck in the ground and gathered to a 
point above, or else a mere guanaco skin (among the Onas) sus- 
pended from a tree to windward. Their food is mainly fish, 
crustaceans, wild berries, mushrooms, cetaceans, greedily de- 
vowed in a highly putrescent state. They believe in ghosts and 
demohs, but have no idea of a god, or of any religious worship ; 
are guided rather by mstincts than by reason; lack even the 
mateinal sentiment, at least after the period of weaning ; show no 
feeling of real affection for frends or kindred, the only deve- 
loped sentiment being that of pure selfishness. Their stupidity is 
such that they are unable to count beyond three, after which 
everything is vuru—much, many. Yet, inghe face of all this 
the wiiter was assured by the English missionaries now evangel- 
ising these primitive or debased peoples, that the language of 
the Yahgans, into which they have translated the Gospel of St. 
Luke, contains no less than 30,000 words, “a wealth contrast- 
ing strangely with their present low state of culture, and natu- 


rally suggesting the hypothesis of an origin very different and 
far superior to the present.” But, assuming a former higher 
state, the difficulty is to understand how such a nich linguistic 


inheritance could have been preserved for countless generations 
in thei: present degraded condition, and amid the adverse sur- 
roundings of their present habitat, On this subject clearly more 
light 1s demanded. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN FLORA? 

I. : 
‘THs contrast is susceptible of explanation. I have ventured to 
d the two antipodal floras thus compared as the favoured 
heirs of the ante-Glacial high northern flora, or rather as the 
heirs who have retained most of their inheritance. For, inas- 
much as the present Arctic flora 1s essentially the same round 
the world, and the Tertiary fossil plants entombed in the strata 
beneath are also largely identical in all the longitudes, we may 
well infer that the ancestors of the present northern temperate 
pus were as widely distriButed throughout, their northern 
ome, In their enforced migration sguthwaid, geographical 
configuiation and climatic differences would begin to operate 
Perhaps the way into Europe was less open than into the lower 
latitudes of America and Fasten Asia, although there is reason 
to think that Greenland was joined tò Scandinavia. How- 
ever that be, we know that Europe was faifly well furnished 
with many of the vegetable types that aie now absent, possibly 
with most of them. Those that have been recognised are 
mainly trees and shrubs, which somehow take most readily to 
fossilisation, but the herbaceous vegetation probably accom- 
anied the arboreal. At any rate, Europe then possessed 
Torreyas and Gingkos, Taxodium and Glyptostrobus, Liboced- 
rus, Pines of our five-leaved type, as well as the analogues of 
other American forms, several species of Juglans answering to 
the American forms, and the now peculiarly American genus 
Carya, Oaks of the Ameucan types, Myricas of the two 
American types, one or two Planer-trees, species of Populus 
answering to our Cotton-woods and our Balsam-poplar, a Sas- 
safras, and the analogues of our Persen and Benzoin, a Catalpa, 
Magnolias, and a Liriodendron, Maples answering to ours, and 
also a Negundo, and such pecularly Ameuican minous 
genera as the Locust, Honey Locust, and Gymnocladus. To 
understand how Europe came to lose these elements of hei flora, 
and Atlantic North Ameiica to retain them, we must recall the 
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péverty of Europe in native forest trees, to which I have already 
alluded. A few years ago, in an article on this subject, I diaw 
up a sketch of the relative richness of Europe, Atlantic North 
America, Pacific North America, and the eastern side of tem- . 
perate Asia in genera and species of forest trees (Am. Journ. 
Sci. li.vi 85) ^ In that sketch, as I am now convinced, the 
European forest elements weie somewhat undei-rated. I 
allowed only 33 genera and 85 species, while to our Atlantic 
American forest were assigned 66 genera and 155 species. I 
find fiom Nyman’s Conspectus that there are trees on the 
southern and eastern borders of Europe which I had omitted, 
that there are good species which I had reckoned as synonyms, 
and some that may rise to arboreal height which I had counted 
as shrubs. But on the other hand and for the present purpose it 
may be rejoined that the list contained several trees, of as many 
genera, which were probably carried from Asia into Eutope by 
the hand of man. On Nymán's authority I may put into this 
category Cercis Sihguastrum, Ceratonia Siliqua, Diospyros 
Lotus, Styrax officinalis, the Olive, and even the Walnut, the 
Chestnut, and the Cypress. However this may be, it seems 
clear that the native forest flora of Europe 1s exceptionally poor,. 
ánd that it has lost many species and types which once belonged 
toit. We must sup that the herbaceous flora has suffered 
in the same way. have endeavoured to show how this has 
naturally come about. I cannot state 1t more concisely than in 
the terms which I used six years ago. 

“I conceive that three things have conspired to this loss of 
American, or as we might say, of normal types sustained by 
Euro First, Europe, extending but httle south of lat. 40°, 
is within the limits of severe glacial action. Second, its 
mountains trend east and west, from the Pyrenees to the 
Carpathians and the Caucasus beyond; they had glaciers of 
their own, which must have begun their work and poured down 
the northward flanks while the plains were still covered with 
forest on the 1etreat fiom the great ice forces coming from the 
north. Attacked both on front and rear, much of the forest 
must have pefished then and there. 

‘* Third, across the line of retreat of whatever trees may have 
flanked the mountain ranges, or were stationed south of them, 
stretched the Mediterranean, an impassable barrier. . . . Escape 
by the east, and rehabilitation from that quarter until a very 
late period, was apparently pievented by the prolongation of the 
Mediterranean to the Caspian, and piobably thence to the 
Siberian Ocean. If we accept the supposition of Nordenskjold 
that, anterior to the Glacial period, Europe was ‘ bounded on the 
south by an ocean extending fiom the Atlantic over the present 
deserts of Sahara and Central Asia to the Pacific,’ all chance of* 
these American types having escaped fiom and 1e-enteied anh 
fiom the south and east seems excluded. Europe may thus be 
conceived to have been for a time somewhat in the condition in 
which Greenland is now. . . . Gieenland may be 1eferied to as 
a country which, having undergone extreme glaciation, bears the 
marks of it in the extreme poveity of its floia, and in the 
absence of the plants to which its southern portion, extending 
six degiees below the Arctic citcle, might be entitled. It ought 
to have trees and it might suppoitthem. But since then destruc- - 
tion by glaciation no way has been open for their return. Enrope 
fared much better, but has suffered in its degree 1n a similar way ” 
(American Journal of Scrence, l.c., p. 194). 

Turning to this country foi a contrast, we find the continent 
on the eastern side unbioken and open from the Arctic circle to 
the tropic, and the mountains running north and south. The 
vegetation when pressed on the noith by on-coming 1efrigeration 
had only to move its southern border southward to enjoy its 
noimal chmate over a favourable region of great extent; and, 
upon the recession of glaciation to the present limit, or in the 
oscillations which intervened, there was no physical impediment 
tothe adjustment. Then, too, the more southein latitude of this 
country gave great advantage over Europe. The Ime of tei- 
minal moraines, which marks the limit of glaciation, rarely passes 
the parallel of 40^ or 39°. Nor have any violent changes occurred 
here, as they have on the Pacific side of the continent, within 
the period under question. So, while Europe was suffering 
hardship, the lines of our Atlantic American flora were cast in 
pleasant places, and the- goodly heritage remains essentially 
unimpaired. 

The transverse direction and the massiveness of the mountains 
of Europe, while they have in pait determined the comparative - 
poverty of its forest vegetation, have preserved there a rich and 
widely distributed Alpine flora. That of Atlantic North America . * 
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is insignificant. It consists of a few Arctic plants left scatteted 
"wpon narrow and scattered mountain-tops, or 1n cool ravines of 
moderate elevation; the maximum altitude is only about 
*6000 feet in lat. 44°, on the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shite, where no winter snow outlasts midsummer. The best 
Alpine stations are within easy reach of Montreal. But as 
-almost every species ıs common to Europe, and the mountains 
-aie not magnificent, they offer no great attraction to a European 
botanist. 

Father south, the Appalachian Mountains are higher, between 
*lat. 36? and 34° rising considerably above 6-00 feet ; they have 
botanical attractions of their own, but they have no Alpine plants. 
A few sub-Alpine species linger on the cool shores of Lake 
Supeiior at a compaiatively low level Perhaps as many are 
‘found nearly at the level of the sea on Anticosti, in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, abnormally cooled by the Labrador cunent. 

The chain of great fiesh-water labos. which are dischaiged by 
the brimming St. Lawrence, seems to have little effect upon our 
botany, beyond the bnrnging down of a few noith-western 

"species. But you may note with inteiest that they harbour 
sundry maritime species, mementos of the former saltness of 
these interior seas. Cakile Americana, much like the European 
Sea Rocket, Zudsonia tomentosa (a peculhar Cistaceous genus 
imitating a Heath), Lathyrus marinus, and Ammophila are- 
naria are the principal. Salicornia, Glaux, Sev pus maritimus, 
Ranunculus Cymbilaria, and some otheis may be associated 
"with them. But these are widely diffused over the saline soil 
which characterises the plains beyond our wooded region. 

I have thought that some general considerations like these 
might have more interest for the: Bological Section at large thar? 
any particular indications of oui most interesting plants, and of 

“how and where the botanist might find them. Those who in 
“these busy days can find time to herbonse will be in the excellent 
"hands of the Canadrán botanists, At Philadelphia then brethren 
-of “the States” will be assembled to meet their visitois, and the 
Philadelphians will escort them to their classic ground, the Pine 
Banens of New Jersey. To have an idea of this Peculiar phyto- 
geographical distiict, you may suppose a long wedge of the Caro- 
1na coast to be thrust up northward quite to New York harbour, 
bringing into a cone ete) cool climate many of the inter- 
‘esting low-country plants of the south, which at this season you 
‘would not care to seek 1n their sultyy proper home., Years ago, 
when Pursh and Leconte and Torrey used to visit it, and in my 
-own younger days, it was wholly primitive and unspoiled. Now, 
when the shore is lined with huge summer hotels, the Pitch 
Pines cairied off for firewood, the bogs converted into cranberry- 
grounds, and much of the light sandy or gravelly soil planted 
with vineyards or conveited into melon and sweet-potato patches, 
I fear ıt may have lost some of its botanical attractions But 
laige tracts are still neaily in a state of nature. Drosera 
.ftformis, so unlike any kuropean species, and the beautiful 
Sabbatias, the yellow Fringed Oicbhises, Lachnanthes and 
Lophiola, the larger X: and Eiiocaulons, the curious grass 
Amphicarpum with cleistogamous flowers at the root, the showy 
* species of Chrysopsis, and many others, must still abound. And 
‘every botanist will wish to collect ScAisæea pusilla, rarest, most 
local, and among the smallest of ferns. 

If only the season would allow ıt, there is a moie southern 
station of special interest, — Wilmington, on the coast of North 
Caiolina. Cainivorous plants have, of late years, excited the 
greatest interest, both popular and scientific, and here, of all 
‚places, carnivorous plants seem to have their most varied de- 
velopment. Fur this ıs the only and the very local home of 
Dionæa ; here giow almost all the North American species of 
Drosera ; heie or near by are most of the species of Sarracenia, 
of the bladder-bearing Utncularias—one of which the President 
of our Section has detected in fish-catching—and also the largest 
-species of Pinguicula. 

But at this season a more enjoyable excursion may be made 
to the southern portion of the Alleghany or Appalachian 
Mountains, which separate the waters of the Atlantic side 

-from those of the Mississippi. These mountains aie now 
easily reached from Philadelphia In Pennsylvania, where 
"they consist of parallel ridges without peaks or crests, and 
nre of no great height, they ae less interesting botanically than 
in Vuginia ; but it 1s in North Carolina and the adjacent borders 
of Tennessee that they rise to their highest altitude, and take on 
more picturesque forms. On their sides the Atlantic forest, 
especially its deciduous-leaved portion, 1s still to be seen to 
:featest advantage, nearly in puistine condition, and composed 
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of a greater variety of genera and species than in any other 
tempeiate region, excepting Japan. And in their shade’’are the 
greatest variety and abundance of shrubs, and a good shaie of 
the most peculiar herbaceous genera. This 18 the sprcial home 
of our Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and Kalmias; at least, here 
they flourish in greatest number and in most luxuriant growth. 
Rhododendron maximum (which is found in a scattered way 
even as far north as the vicinity of Montreal) and Ka/ziia latifolia 
(both called Lamels) even become forest trees in some places ; 
more commonly they a e shrubs, foiming dense thickets on steep 
mountain-sides, through which the traveller can make his way 
only by eens old bear-paths, or by keeping strictly on the 
dividing crests of the leading ridges. 2 

Only on the summits do we find Rhododendron Catawbiense, 
parent of so many handsome forms in English viounds, and on 
the higher wooded slopes the yellow and the flame-coloured 
Azalea calendulacea ; on the lower the pink 4. nudiflora and 
more showy 4. arborescens, along with the common and wide- 
spread 4. wscosa. The latter pait of June ıs the pioper time to 
explore this region, and, if only one portion can be wasited, 
Roan Mountain should be preferred. 

On these mountain-tops we meet with a cuious anomaly in 
geographical distribution. With rarest exceptions, plants which 
are common to this country and to Europe extend well north- 
waid Buton these summits from Southern Virginia to Carolina, 
yet nowhere else, we find—undoubtedly indigenous and un- 
doubtedly identical with the Emopean species—the Lily-of-the- 
Valley ! 

I have given so much of my time to the botany of the 
Atlantic border that I can barely touch upon that of the western 
regions. 

Between the wooded country of the Atlantic side of the con- 
tinent and that of the Pacific side lies a vast extent of plains 
which are essentially woodless, except where they are traversed 
by mountain-chains. The prairies of the Atlantic States bor- 
dering the Mississippi and of the Winnipeg country shade off 
into the drier and gradually more saline plains, which, with an 
even and giadual iise, attain an elevation of 5000 feet or more 
whee they abut against the Rocky Mountains. Until these are 
reached (over a space from the Alleghanies westward of about 
twenty degrees of longitude) the plains are unbroken. To a 
modei1ate distance beyond the Mississippi the country must have 
been in the main naturally wooded. There is ramfall enough 
for forest on these actual prairies. Trees grow fairly well when 
planted ; they are coming up spontaneously under present oppor- 
tunities ; and there 1s 1eason for thinking that all the prairies 
east of the Mississippi, and of the Missouri up to Minnesota, 
have been either greatly extended or were even made treeless 
under Indian occupation and annualburnings. These prairies are 
flowery with a good number of characteristic plants, many of . 
them evidently derived from the plains farther west. At this 
season the predommmant vegetation is of Composite, especially 
of Asters and Solidagoes, and®of Sunfloweis, Silphiums, and 
other Helianthoid Composite í 

The dner and baret plains beyond, clothed with the short 
Buffalo-Grasses, probably nevei bore trees in their present state, 
except as now ‘ome Cotton-woods (z e. Poplars) on the margins 
of the long riveis which traverse them in their course from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Mississippi. Westward the plains 
grow more and more saline; and Wormwoods and Cheno- 
podiaceg of various sorts form the dominant vegetation, some 
of them sui generis, or at least peculiar to the county others 
identical or congeneric with those of the steppes of Northern 
Asia. Along with this common campestrine vegetation theie 
is a lage infusion of pecular American types, which I 
suppose came from the southyard, and to which I will again 
refer, 

Then come the Rocky Mountains, traversing the whole con- 
tinent fiom noith to south ; their flanks wooded, but not richl 
so,—chiefly with Pines and Firs of very few species, and wi 
a single ubiquitous Poplar, their higher crests bearing a well- 
developed Alpine flora. This is the Arctic flora prolonged 
southward upon the mountains of sufficient elevation, with a 
certain admixture in the lower latitudes of types peitaining to 
the lower Tan 

There are almost 200 Alpine Pheerlogamoys species now 
known on the Rocky Mountains, fully three-quaiters of which 
me Arctic, including Alaskan and Gieenlandian ; and about 
half of them are known in Europe. Seveial others are North 
Asian, but not European.» Even in that northern portion of 
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the Rewky Mountains which the Association is invited to visit, 
several Alpine species novel to European botany may be met 
with ; and faither south the peculiar forms increase. On the 
other hand, it is inteiesting to note how many Old World 
species extend their range southward even to lat. 36° or 35°. 

I have not seen the Rocky Mountains ın the Dominion ; but 
I apprehend that the aspect and character of the forest is 
Canadian, is mainly coniferous, and composed of very few 
species, Oaks and other cupuliferous tiees, which give charac- 
ter to the Atlantic forest, are entuely wanting, until the 
southern confines of the region are ieached in Colorado and 
New Mexico, and there they are few and small In these 
southern paits there is a lesser amount of forest, but a much 
greater diversity of g&nera and species, of which the most notable 
are the Pines of the Mexican plateau 

_ The Rocky Mountains and the Coast Ranges on the Pacific 
side so neaily appioach in British America that their forests 
merge, and the eastein types are gradually replaced by the more 
pecukar western. But in the United States a broad, and, and 
treeless, and even truly desert region is interposed. This has 
its gieatest breadth and is best known where it is traversed by 
the Cential Pacific Rathoad. It 1s an immense plain between 
the Rocky Mountams and thé Sierra Nevada, largely a basin 
with no outlet to the sea, covered with Sage-biush (i.e. peculiar 
species of Artemisia) and other subsaline vegetation, all of grayish 
hue ; traveised, mostly north and south, by chains of mountains, 
which seem to be more bare than the plains, but which hold in 
their 1ecesses a consideiable amount of Prest and of other vegeta- 
tion, mostly of Rocky Mountain types. 

Desolate and desert as this region appears, it is far from upin- 
teresting to the botanist ; but I must not stop to show how. 
Yet even the ardent botanist feels a sense of relief and exulta- 
tion when, as he reaches the Sierra Nevada, he passes abruptly 
into perhaps the noblest coniferous forest 1n the world—a forest 
which stretches along this range and its northern continuation, 
and along the less elevated ranges which border the Pacific coast, 
from the southern part of California to Alaska. 

So much has been said about this forest, about the two gigan- 
tic trees which have made it famous, and its Pines an irs 
which are hardly less wonderful, and which in Oregon and 
British Columbia, descending into the plains, yield far more 
timber to the acre than can be found anywhere else, and I have 
myself discoursed upon the subject so largely on formei occa- 
sions, that I may cut short all discourse upon the Pacific const 
flora and the questions it brings up. 

Inote only these points. Although this flora is richer than 
that of the Atlantic in. Conıferæ (having almost twice as many 
species), richer indeed than any other except that of Eastern 
Asia, it 1s very meagre in deciduous trees. It has a fair num- 
bei of Oaks, indeed, and it bas a Flowering Dogwood, even 
more showy than that which brightens om eastein woodlands 
in spring. But altogethe: it fossesses only one-quaiter of the 
number of species of decidyous trees that the Atlantic forest 
has; it is even much poorer than Europe im this respect. It 
is destitute not only of the characteristic tiees of the Atlantic 
side, such as Liriodendron, Magnolia, Asimma, Nyssa, Catalpa, 
Sassafras, Carya, and the aiboreous Leguminoss (Cercis ex- 
cepted), but it also wants most of the genera *which are com- 
mon throughout all the other northern temperate floras, having 
no Lindens, Elms, Mulbernes, Celtis, Beech, Chestnut, Horn- 
beam, and few and small Ashes and Maples. The shrubbery 
and herbaceous vegetation, although rich and varied, 1s largely 
peculiar, especially at the south. At the north we find a fair 
number of spectes identical with the eastern ; but it is interest- 
ing to remark that this region, interposed between the North- 
East AStatic and the Noith-East American and with coast ap- 
proximate to the former, has few of those peculiar genera which, 
as I have insisted, witness to a most remarkable connection 
between two floras so widely sundered geoziaphicall. Some 
of these types, indeed, occur in the intermediate region, 1en- 
dering the general absence the more noteworthy. And certain 
peculai types are represented in single identical species on 
the coasts of Oregon and Japan, &c. (such as Lysichiton, 
Fatsia, Glehuia); yet there is less community hetween these 
floras than might be expected from their geographical proximity 
at the north. Of course the high northern flora is not here in 
view. i p 

Now if, as I have maintained, the eastern side of North 
America and the eastein side of Northern Asia are the favoured 
heirs of the old boreal flora, and if I have plau-ibly explained 
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how Europe lost so much of its portion of a common inhegt- 
ance, it only remains to consider how the western side of 
North America lost so much mote. For that the missing types 
once existed there, as well as in Europe, has already been in-- 
dicated in the few fossil explorations that have been made. 
They have brought to light Magnolias, Elms, Beeches, Chest- 
nut, a Ligüdantar, &c. And living witnesses 1emain in the 
two Sequoias of California, whose ancestors, along with Taxo- 
dium, which is similarly preserved on the Atlantic side, appear- 
to have formed no small part of the Miocene fiord of the Arcti® 
regions. ` 

Several causes may have conspired m the destruction ;— 
climatic differences between the two sides of the continent, such 
as must early have been established (and we know that a differ- 
ence no greater than the piesent would be effective) ; geogia- 
phical configuration, probably confining the migration to and fro 
to a long and nairow tract, little wider, perhaps, than that to 
which ıt 1s now restricted ; the tremendous outpouring of lava 
and volcanic ashes just anterior to the Glacial period, by which 
a large part of the 1egion was thickly covered ; and, at length, 
competition fiom the Mexican plateau vegetation,—a vegetation 
beyond the reach of general glacial movement from the north, 
and chmatically well adapted to the south-western portion of 
the United States. 

Itis now becoming obvious that the Mexican plateau vegeta- 
tion 1s the pioximate source of most of the peculiar elements 
of the Californian flora, as also of the southern Rocky Moun- 
tain region and of the Great Basın between; and that these 
“plants from the south have competed with those from the north 
on the eastward plains and prairies. It is from this source 
that are derived not only our Cactege but our Mimosem, our 
Daleas and Petalostemons, our numerous and varied Onagracege, 
our Loasaceæ, a large part of our Composite, especially the 
Eupatouaces, Helanthoideæ, Helenioideæ, and Mutisiaceæ, 
which are so characteristic of the country, the Asclepiadeæ, the- 
Mis Y umeris Polemoniacee, Hydrophyllacee, Eriogoneæ, and 
the like. 

I had formerly recognised this element in our North, Ameri- 
can flora, but I have only recently come to appiehend its. fall 
siguificance. With increasing knowledge we may in a good 
measure discriminate between the descendants of the ancient 
northern flora and those which come fiom the highlands of the- 
south-west. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


THIS College is an Instituton for Women, founded by the- 

late Dr. Joseph W. Taylor; the following account of its 
foundation and objects, from the Pàxadelphkia Ledzer, has been 
kindly forwarded to us by Prof. Sylvester. 

The work on the buildings and other preparations for the- 
pom d of the College are being pushed forward as expe- 
ditiously as possible, so that everything will be 1eady by 

une next. This new educatiónal institution, 1t will be 1emem- 

red, was founded by the late Joseph W. Taylor, M.D., a 
prominent member of the Society of Friends, of Burlington, 

J., who bought the land—about thirty-two acres—and began 
the erection of the college building, in 1879. He died in 
January, 1880, leaving an endowment of 800,000 dols. for the 
continuance of the work he had begun—the erection and starting 
of a college for women. 

By the terms of the will of the founder, the Trustees are 
members of the Society of Friends, but the students may be of 
any denomination, and their religious belief is to be 1espected. 
It was pait of the purpose of Dr. Taylor to give to women of 
intelligence and re&nement the best opportunities for culture, 
combined with Chistian influences and social amenities. 
Scholars under sixteen yems will be ineligible for admission, 
The Board of Trustees consists of : President—Francis T. King, 
of Baltimore, Md.; Charles S. Taylor, Burlington, N.].;- 
James C. Thomas, Baltimore, Md. ; James E. Rhoades, Phila- 
delphia ; James Whitall, Philadelphia; John B Garrett, Bryn 
Mawr, Penn. ; Charles Harteshoine, Philadelphia ; David Scull, 
jr, Philadelphia; William R. lhurston, New York City; 
Albeit K. Smiley, Lake Mohonk, N.Y.; Francis R. Cope, 
Philadelphia; Philip C. Ganett, Philadelphia, and Edward 
Bittle, Philadelphia. 

As Dr. Taylor did not wish the college named after him, the- , 
Trustees have given the title of Taylor Hall to the main building, 
in commemoration of his munificent bequest. This building,. 
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agcording to the plans, will contain rooms for chemical, biological, 
and.botanical laboratories, a library and reading room, a handsome 
assembly room, and recitation rooms. It will be 130 feet long, 
three stories in height, and constructed of Port Deposit granite 
stone. Work on it was begun in A t, 1879. 

The second building, Merion Hall, contains the dormitories. 
It is built of Fairmount stone, three stones high, and will be 
160 feet long, affording accommodation for fifty students and 
caretakers. e study 100ms are to be so arranged that two of 
‘the pupils will use one in common, each pupil having a bedroom 
on Either side of the study room. The latter apaitments will 
each have an open fireplace, but the building will be waimed by 
air heated by steam, and caiiied through the house under slight 

ressure from a fan. All rooms occupied by the students are to 
ventilated by a main shaft which acts as a chimney for the 
boiler house, so that a constant curent of warm air 1eaches the 
‘rooms, while at the same time the vitiated air is withdrawn. All 
the bathing and plumbing ai:angements have been placed in one 
, constructed with great care, nnd are ventilated by force 
"ventilation. The dining-room entrance, hall and parlour, are to 
be appropriately fitted up. 

For the gymnasium the plans provide a biick building, 80 by 
74 feet. It will contam a main hall, supplied with the most 
perfect appliances in use by Dr. Sargent at Harvard College, 
"offices, dressing-room, baths, and an examination room, in which 
a record of the exercises will be kept. A track, raised nine feet 
from the floor, and extending around the building on the inside, 
will also be provided, in order to peimit the students to 1un or 
walk when inclement weather prevents out-door exercise. Thé 
gymnasium wil be under the chaige of a lady trained by Dr. 

argent, who will be the instructress in light gymnastics. Under 
her direction all exercises will be carefully regulated to the 
strength of the students, to insure normal development and avoid 
-all dange: of ovei-exertion. 
The laundry will contain the boilers which will furnish heat 
-and hot water to the other buildings, 1n addition t$ the necessary 
appliances of a laundry. A house ıs being built on the adjoining 
lot for the Piesident, and three cottages which are already on the 
premises are to be used for the Faculty or to accommodate any 
-overflow of students from Merion Hall until other permanent 
structures like 1t are built. The plan adopted contemplates four 
-such structures, to hold 160 students. The total cost of the 
buildings, including construction and fuimishing of laboratoiies, 
providing for heating and water supply, the purchase, grading, 
and omamenting the giounds, a complete system of diainage 
on the Waring system, and furniture, will probably exceed 
200,000 dols. 

It is undeistood that a laige number of applications have 
already been received by the trustees, and many students whose 
names have not yet been recorded aie known to be preparing. The 

- college will be one of strictly high gade, and will have no pre- 
aratory department. The '' group system ” of arranging studies 
in the college course, which is adopted, to some extent, 1n 
England, but most perfectly represented in the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore, is to be used. Itsecures to the students, 
it is claimed, a thorough training in the two chief ancient and 
the modern languages, in mathematics, and 1n some branches of 
science, besides instraction in metaphysics, diawing, hygiene, 
and art. 

Each department will be under the instruction of specialists, 
and all students will be required to pursue certain piesciibed 
studies. There will be five fellowships to college graduates 

- who have already distinguished themselves in particular bianches 
of study, namely: Greek, English, mathematics, history, and 
biology. A scholarship of 500 dols. will be offeied yearly to a 
graluate of Bryn Mawr College to enable her to pursue studies 
im some European university. 

The Trustees, knowing the large expense nec to procure 
the best professors, a good lbraty, and a supply of all laboratory 
appliances requied for a college of the best class, have hus- 
banded the funds placed in their hands for the future use of the 
institution, and it 1s said but little of the endowment will have 
been encroached upon before the college opens. Although some 
of the Trustees aie also managers of Haverford College, '* Bryn 
Mawr” will be an independent institution, and practically a 
Philadelphia one. 

The Faculty has not yet been perfected, but the Trustees have 

- made the following selections :—Dean of the Faculty and Pro- 
fessor of English, M. Carey Thomas, Ph.D., University of 

- Zurich ; Associate in Botany, Emily L. Gregory, L.B., late in 
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charge of the laboratory work of Haivaid. Annex, and" l'eacher 
of Botany in Smith College; Associate Professor of Biology, 
Edmund B. Wilson, Ph.D., Fellow in Biology of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and late Lecturer on Biology in Williams Col- 
lege, and Associate Professor of Mathematics; Charlotte Angus 
Scott, A.B., Sc B., University of London, and late Lecturer on 
Mathematics in Girton and Newnham Colleges. It is expected 
that all the chief appointments will have been made before the 
appearance of the college catalogue. 

1. James E. Rhoades, the President of the college, m 
speakmg of women’s colleges a few days since, said: ‘‘New 
England has from an early date given great attention to collegiate 
education, and has at the present time three colleges for women, 
beside the Haivard Annex. The States south of New England 
and west of Pennsylvania need a college to give the desired 
facilities for higher education te the graduates of girls’ schools 
and high schools A large part of the teaching in the United 
States 1s done by women, who, not having the advantages of 
men, aic obliged to take lower and less remuneiátive positions.” 








SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


The American Journal of Science, December 1884.—The 
distribution and origin of Diumlins, by W M. Davis. The 
term drumlin is hewe taken in a generic sense to include any 
kind of more or less smoothly-rounded hills formed by local 
accumnulatian of glacial diift on a foundation of different geo- 
logicalformgtion. The subject is treated under five heads :—(1) 
the place of diumlins in a geographical classification ; (2) ter- 
mimology: (3) general description ; (4) distribution ; (5) origin. 
—The geological relations and gene-is of the specular iron ores 
occurring in the Sierra Maestra (Coast Range) of the district of 
Santiago de Cuba, by James P. Kimball.—A new tantalite 
locality, by Chailes A. Schaeffer. The author descubes a 
mineral from the Etta tin mine, Dakotab, hitherto supposed to 


be casiterite, but which is shown to be tantalte The 
analysis gave the following results -— 
Tantalic oxide F " 3 . 7Q°OL 
Stannic oxide. . ; T EE 0°39 
Fenous oxide TE Sii e 833 
Manganous oxide MD C 
99°86 


—Note on Palmozoic 1ocks of Central Texas, by Charles D. 
Walcott. The results are given of a recent survey of a portion 
of the Palsozoic area 1n this region, undertaken chiefly for the 
pue of studying the Cambrian section and collecting fossils 

m the Texas Potsdam horizon. Besides procuring fresh data 
on the Potsdam and Siluuan sections and faunas, the author 
determined the true relations of an area hitherto known as 
Archean, but which is now refefred to the Cambrian. The age 
of the granite of Barpet County was also determined. —On the 
sufficiency of terrestrial rotation for the defection of streams, by 
A. C. Baines.—Chemical affinity; pait ii, the existing pro- 
blem, by John W Langley.—Pecuhar modes of occurrence of 
gold in Brazil, by Orville A. Derby. A specimen in the Na- 
tonal Museums Rio de Janeiro, from Ponte Grande, Minas 
Geraes, shows films of gold on limonite, which the author thinks 
can scarcely be accounted for except on the hypathesis of natu- 
ral deposition from solution. The districts of Campanha and 
S. Gongalo in the same province afford examples of large 
&unferous deposits in decomposed gneiss with an almost com- 
plete absence of veins and of the other usual concomitants of 
gold.—On colemanite, a new borate of lime, by A Wendell 
Jackson. This substance has recently been determined by J. T. 
Evans, whose analysis gives the formula : 

2CaO . 3B40,. 5 aq. 

It differs from pandermite in containing five instead of three 
molecules of water, but its chief interest lies in 1ts morphological 
relations, —On the decay of quartzite and the formation of sand, 
kaolin, and crystallised quartz, by James D. Dana, 


Revue d'AntÁrogologie, tome vin, fasc. 4, 1884. Paris. 
—A continuation of M. Mathias Duval's lectures on *' Trans- 
formism," dealing chiefly with the questions of natuial selection 
and survival of the fittest.—Notes on the anatomy of two 
negroes, by Dr. T. Chudzinski, head of the anatomical depart- 
ment of the Faculty of Medicine at Pars.—On the ‘‘ Beni- 
M'Zab," by Dr. Amat. The writer here gives the results of 
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personal” observations made during lus tenure in 1883 of a 
medical official past in the country of these tribes, who live under 
the French protectorate, and occupy an immense territory of 
Barbara, lying between 32° and 33° 20’ N. lat. and 0? 40' and 
1° 50’ E. long. After giving & summary of the principal his- 
torical events connected with this people, who lay claim to being 
the sole representatives of the pure Berbers in Algiers, Dr. Amat 
enters at great length into the consideration of the results ob- 
tained by his careful anthropometric examination of fifty 
natives of Ghardaia. From the means of these determinations 
it would appear that the M'Zabites are of generally lower 
statue, and have less delicately proportioned limbs and features 
than the Arabs, but that, like the latter, they aie often perfectly 
white in mfancy, while light-coloured hair and beards are occa- 
sionally met with among the adults. The people are under the 
government of a religious or teaching body, composed of a 
powerful caste of learned clerks, or zo/óar. The practice of 
interring food and domestic utensils with the dead points to 
usage’ of more ancient date than those of the form of Islamism 
which they follow. Unlike the genuine Arabs, they migrate in 
large numbers to the cites, where they conduct prosperous mer- 
cantile businesses, while they are the great corn purveyors of the 
Sahara They employ among themselves a special form of lan- 
guage,which i; a Berber dialect with certam affinities to the 
Kabyle, and is not a written tongue. The form of Islamism 
followed 1s that known as Owahbite Ibadite.—The concluding 
pat of M. Denicker’s notes on the Kalmuks. The author here 
treats of the special form of Buddhist Lamaism followed by the 
Kalmuk tribes, their hierarchy, mythology, rituals, religious festi- 
vals, objects of worship, and the special forms under which Cakya, 
Mowm, and otheis of thei: most highly-venerated so-called 
bourkans, are worshi .. Owing to the comparatively late 
adoption of Buddhism, the Kalmuks have retamed in their epic 
poems, aphorisms, and folk-lore, of which examples are given, 
more of the primitive Mongolian character than some of their 
kindred ; paree Rasian Kalnika like their brethren in China, 
are rapidly losi e warlke an ive spirit of their 
accents Indet the levelling systems 5 riam edd to which 
they are subjected in both empnies.—On the horizontal plane of 
the cranium, by E. Goldstein, with tables giving the variations 
and differences determined among persons of different races. 
These tables, which are remarkable for their voluminous and 
detailed character, will be found of great use in studying the 
causes of the angular variations observable in various ethic 
groups, and ín the anthropoids, and in determining how far such 
deviations from a fixed horizontal line are dependent on race, 
age, or disease. 


Bulletins de la Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris, tome vi., 
fasc. 3, 1884. —M. de Ujfalvy’s report of the results obtained by 
Dr. Lenhossek and others from an examination of the ancient 
Magyar tumuli, laid bare on the reconstruction of the town of 
Szegedin after the 1nundatigns of 1879.—On the age and cha- 
iacter of the covered af/és of dolmen$ on the plain of Ellez, 
near Tunis, by M. Girard de Rialle. The report ıs based on 
the communications of M. Poinssot.—On the presence of Z/ephas 
primigenius in the alluvial Chelles-beds, by M. Chouquet, who 
does not consider the juxtaposition of fossil semains as a proof 
of contemporaneity, but rather as the result of distinct deposi- 
tions, which frequently belong to different geological pei1ods.— 
Communication by M. D’Acy on the mammoth of the Cromer 
forest beds.—On the caves of Saumoussay, near Saumur, by M. 
Bonnemére, whose opinion that they are of pre-Roman date is 
opposed by M. Drouawlt and others.—On the exploration of the 
caves of Muikow in Cracovia, by M. Zaborowski. The authen- 
ticity of the supposed ‘‘finds” of Muikow is forcibly called in 
question by MM. Mortillet, Szambatty, and other local authori- 
ties —Notes on the anthropological characters of California, by 
M. Ten Kate, who has here given the results of the cephalo- 
metric and other measurements made by him in his explorations, in 
1883, of the districts of California south of 24° 40' N.lat. The crania 
examined were of & well-marked Melanesian character, dolicho- 
cephalous, with moderate prognathism. —On a supplementary part 
ofthe great pectoral muscle, by M. Chudzinski.—On the influence 
of climate and, race on the normal temperature of the human 
body, by Dr. Maurel. The results deduced from carefully 
tested determinations seem to be that the temperature of Euro- 
peans in intertropical and equatorial regions is raised only about 
0° 30' above its normal range in Europe, but that the mean tem- 
perature of certam races, as the Hindoos, is about o° 50’ higher 
than that of Europeans,—On a gorilla foetus, by M. Denicker. 
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The subject was a female resembling in its pose and its thoraeic 
development a human foetus of five or six months. The lower 
members presented the true gorilla chaiacter.— On the antiquity 
of the Dingo in Australia, by M. Zabrowski.—On the case of a 
living double monstiosty, by M. Fourdrignier.—On cephalo- 
metic determinations of ceitain murderers who had been exe- 
cuted, as compared with measurements yielded by an equal 
number of persons distinguished foi excellence of character or 
attainments, by Dr. Bajenoff.—On the first rudiments of 
infantine speech, by Dr. Allaire. The author consideis tha 

six distinct peiiods are observable in the development of the 
powers of speech, which are dependent on the successive pro- 
cesses of suction, digestion, dentition, &c., labial sounds being 
fist emitted, while the dentals are acquired after the gutturals 
and nasals—On recent German views regarding the cradle of 
the Aryan races, by M. Ujfalvy.—On the depopulation of the 
Ma1quisas, by M. Clavel, who considers that the general change 
of habits, and the cessation of inteitribal wars, with its attendant 
decrease of activity, which have resulted from their contact with 
Europeans, must, rather than alcoholism of which he has seen 

no genuine cases, be accepted as the real factors in the rapid 
diminution of population that is going on in the Polynesian 
archipelago.—Note on the chariots Pes employed by the 

Gauls, by M. Pétriment.—On the significance of the annual 
festival of the Indian Arikaris of Dokata, by Dr. Hoffman.—On 

the pathological characteristics of the Mandinguis of the Ouolof 
country, by Dr. Tantain —On the '* Couvade,” by Dr. Mawel. 
The writer, on the authority of Dr. Lenoel of Amuens, asserts 
*that this usage exists at the present day among the Indians of 
Guyana, near the Amazon. 


v. Reale Istituto Lombardo, November 13, 1884.—The paintings 
of the Italian masters in the public museums of Euiope, by Prof. 
G. Mongeri.—On the projected Penal Code for Italy, by Prof. 
A, Buccellati.—On the secular variation of the elements of ter- 
restrial a pee at Milan, by Ciro Chistoni.—On the total 
eclipse of the moon, October 4, 1884, by Prof. G. Celoria.— 
Meteorological observations made at the Brera Observatory, 
Milan, during the months of Augnst and September, 1884. 

November 27.—Experimental studies on the antiseptics of 
tubercular virus, by Prof. G. Sormani and Dr. E. Biugnatelli. 
— Successful treatment of a large tumour of twenty-two years’ 
standing in the left side of a patient forty years of age, by Dr- 
G. Fiorani.—On the geometrical movement of the invariable 
systems, by Prof. C. Formenti.—The paintings of the Italian 
masters in the public museums of Europe (continued), by Prof. 
G. Mongeri.—Meteorological observations made at the Brera 
Observatory during the month of October 1884. 


Fakrbucher fur wissenschafiliche Botanik, herausgegeben 
von Dr. N. Pringsheim, Band xiii, Viertes Heft.—“ cung 
zur Morphologie und Physiologie der Meeresalgen," by G. 
Berthold, contains detailed investigations of the heliotropism of 
manne Algse ; also of the influence of other factors upon their 
structure and mode of growth, together with a description of 
certain means by which marine æ protect themselves from 
too great intensity of light, e.g. (1) by hair-like organs, of which 
the author distinguishes three types ; (2) by peculiar formations 
in the protoplasm of individual cells : the most highly developed 
structures of this order are found in the genus Chylocladia, 
where one is to be seen in each of the peripheral cells of the 
thallus, and appeais as a highly refractive, plate-like mass in 
close apposition with the outer wall. Reactions show that these 
structures consist chiefly of a substance of a proteid nature.— 
“Ueber die Wasserveitheilung in heliotropisch gekiummten 
Pflanzentheilen,” by A. Thate. The author tests Kraus's view 
that in organs with positively hehotropic curva'ure the shaded 
side contains more water than the illuminated side; he con- 
cludes that such a difference m amount of water cannot be 
proved, though on the other hand it cannot be asserted that it 
does not exist, analytical methods being as yet too imperfect : at 
best only approximate results can be obtained by Kraus’s 
method. 

Band xiv., Erstes Heft.—''Beitrage zur Entwickelungs- 
geschichte einiger Inflorescenzen," by K. Gobel. This article 
Is chiefly devoted to the study of the development of the inflor- 
escence in the Graminee. e author finds that, as regards 
their symmetry, the different varieties of inflorescence in this 
order cannot be referred to one type, but to two, the dorsiventral 
and the radial.—‘‘ Ueber Bau und Funktion des pflanzlichen 
Hautgewebesystems," by M. Westermaier, suggests as an im- 
portant function of the epidermis that it shares with the vascular 
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tem in the supply of water to the internal tissues, forming a 
complete peripheral mantle of aqueous tissue.— '* Ueber Poren 

n den Aussenwanden von Epidermiszellen,” by H. Ambronn. 
An attempt to show that the origin of pits in the outer walls of 
epidermal cells is ieferable to undulations in the young 
walls, and that these pits are not to be regarded as the func- 
tional equivalents of those in the walls of internal tissues.— 
“‘Nachtragliche Bemerkungen zu den Befruchtungsact von 
Achlya," fy N. Pringsheim. A further contribution to the 
&ontroversy as to the sexuality of the Saprolegniæ. 

Zweites Heft —'* Ueber das Vorkommen von Gypskrystallen 
bei den Desmidieen," by Alfied Fischer. An investigation of 
the crystals of Calcium sulphate already known to exist in 
Closterium ; similar bodies are also found in other genera of 
Desmids. In Staurastrum, Desmidium, and Hyalotheca they 
are not found. The author concludes that they aie to be 
regarded as an excretoiy product; when the quantity produced 
is small, ıt may remain dissolved in the cell-sap ; when larger it 
appears as crystals.—‘‘ Ueber farbige kornige Stoffe des Zellin- 
halts,” by P. Fritsch. ‘This article deals with the ‘‘ anatomical 
structure" of colouring granules, exclusive of chlorophyll, and 
without reference to their development. In the light of recent 
discoveries the chief mterest of such bodies centres in their 
development, and their relation to the chlorophyll granules.— 
* Die Zellhaut, und das Gesetz der Zelitheilungsfolge von 
Melosia (Orthostra Thwaites) Arenaria Moore," by Otto 
Muller. A careful investigation of the succession of divisions 
as seen in this filamentous Diatom, which will throw light upon 
the process of multiplication of cells in other members of the 


group. 

Drittes Heft.—‘‘ Untersuchungen uber die Homologien der 
generativen Produkte der Fruchtblatter be: den Phanerogamen 
und Gefasskryptoyamen,” by L. Celakovsky. The author 
brings evidence from teratological specimens to bear upon the 

uestion of the homology of the integuments of the ovule with 
the indusium of the Fern-Sorus, with the object of establishing 
that homolo 7y.—''.Unteisuchungen uber die Morphologie und 
Anatomie der Monokotylen-ahnlichen E ien," by M. Mobius. 
The main results of this investigation are that the similarity of 
the parallel-nerved species of Eryngium to the Monocotyledons 
lies only in the leaves and rhizomes; that it extends, however, 
beyond mere external characters, and may be recognised in the 
anatomical structure. 


Bulletin de la Sociéd des Naturalistes de Moscow, 1884, 
No. r.—On the calculation of the average figures of relative 
wetness, by K. Weihrauch (in German). The author shows that 
the averages calculated by a meie addition of the observed 


values of Z do not give correct figures, and advocates a calcu- 


lation consisting of an addition of all numerators (s) and of all 
denominators (4) pipe before making the division. He 
illustrates his method by several examples taken from the series 
of observations in the Caucasus. The paper will be continued,— 
‘What becomes of bile in the digestive tube? by Dr. A. Weiss 
(in French) The author confirms to some extent the well- 
known opinion of Prof. Schiff.—Materials for the flora of the 
‘Government uf Tamboff, district of Tamboff, by Th. Ignatieff. 
The steppe flora is character ed, as usual, by the Spa pennata, 
but the following plants, showing a passage towaids a more 
southern flora, are met with:—Adonts vernalis, Verbascum 
Phenceum, Echium rubrum, Muscari lencopheum, Iris furcata, 
fridlaria ruthenica, and Sahna mutans. All these, which do 
not extend much north—-they are not met wıth in the Moscow 
flora—are remarkable for the most vivid coloration of their 
floweis. The author gives a list of 464 plants found at 
Exthal —Review of the generative organs of the males of 
Bombus, by General Radoszkoseaki (in. Fiench) with four 
lates. — Short description of a journey to Central Asia, 
ecture by N. Sorokine (in French). The author adds to his 
paper a very interesting chromolithographed picture represent- 
ing a saksaoul forest (Akabasts ammodend: on, Ledebour) of the 
Kyzyl-kounis deserts. It is for the fist time that we find in 

rnt so good a 1epresentation of this plant as it covers the 
ar-khans, or sandy downs, of the Steppe.— Researches into the 
histology of the hair, the bristle, the prickle, and the pen, by 
W. Lwoff (in German), with four plates.—Notice on the hypo- 
theses as to the origin of Lake Baikal, by W. Dybowsky (in 
German). The recent discovery in Lake Baikal of the very 
same sponge (Ludbomuskia baicalensis) which 1s met with in the 
Bering Sea leads to the conclusion that it has 1mmigiated into 
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Lake Baikal fiom this sea. On the other side, several orplorers 
of Siberia, and recently again M. Cherski, have shown that 
there are no traces of a marine communicatioif of Lake Baikal 
with the sea during and since the post-Phocene period ; but 
there are very numerous traces of large lakes connected formerly 
by bioad nivers, and it would sdÉm probable that the sponge 
might have immigrated by this way. Dr. Dybowsky leaves tthe 
question open. 

Bulletin de l'Académie Royale de Belgique, November 8, 
1884.—On ceitain phenomena of reduction produced in grains 
when germinating, and on the formation of diastase, by M. A. 
Jorissen —On the quadrilinear form and surfaces of the third 
order, by Prof. C Le Paige.—Verbal communication on the 
phenomenon of stellar scintillation, by Ch? Montigny.—On the 
advanced vegetation observed in the spiing of TER at Long- 
champs-sur-Geer, by Baron de Selys Longchamps.—On the 
chemical composition of krokydolite, and on the fibrous quartz 
of South Afiica, by A: Renard.—On the Chinese philosopher, 
Lao-tse, a predecessor of Schelling in the seventh century, ‘B.C., 
by M. C. de Harlez.—An ambassador of the Duke of Alençon 
at the court of Queen Elizabeth, by Baron Kervyn de Letten- 
hove.—On a portiait of Van Dyck's grandmother in the Este 
Gallery, Modena, by Henry Hymans. 

Aiti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, July 1884.—On the co- 
existence of differen empirical formulas, and in particular on 
those containing the capillary constant of fluids or the cohesion 
of solids, by Adolfo Baitoh.—Report of the committee ap- 
pointed to rearrange the Corsini Library recently acquired by 
the Academy. This valuable library was found to comprise 
altogether 39,082 works, including 5903 Elzevirians, Aldines, 
and other old and rare editions, 2511 MSS. and 191 volumes of 
music, besides 116 poitfolios of engravings and 17,733 prints 
and drawings.— Meteorological observations made at the Royal 
Observatory of the Capitol during the month of June 1884. 


Rivisia Saentifico Industriale, October 31, 1884.— Variations 
in the electric resistance of solid and pue metallic wires under 
varations of temperature, by Prof. Angelo Emo.—Boulier’s 
pyrometer, described and figured by M. Lauth.—The gigantic 
fossil turtle of Verona, descri by S. Capelin. 

November 15-30, 1884.— Variations in the electric 1esistance 
of solid and pure metallic wires under variations of temperature 
(continued) ; p 2, original determinations of the electric 
resistance of the chief metallic wires under different tempera- 
tures, by Prof. Angelo Emo.—On the oxidation of sulphur by 
ozone, by S. Zinno.— The Ammonites of the province of Venice, 
described and figured by T. A. Catullo. 





SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON - 

Geologists’ Association, January 2.—On some recent 
views concerning the geblogy of thé Noith-West Highlands, by 
Henry Hicks, M.D., F.G.S., President of the Association. 
The author stated that as the Proceedings of the Association 
contained several papers dealing with the controversy concerning 
the rocks of the Yorth-West Highlands of Sco'land, he thought 
it advisable to call the attention of the members to views con- 
tained in an important article published in NATURE (p. 29) by 
the Director-General of the Geological Survey, and In a '* Report 
on the Geology of the North-West of Sutherland,” by Messrs. 
Peach and Horne, in the same number, which cannot fail either to 
change entirely the future character of the controversy, or bring it 
rapidly to a satisfactory issue. Because of the positions held 
by the chief disputants on thé one side, tbe controversy had 
assumed, to a great extent, the appearance of being one between 
official surveyors and some amateurs, who had been led to study 
the questions mvolved in it. ‘The well-known and widely- 
accepted views first put forward by Sir R. Murchison, that there 
were clear evidences in the North-West of Scotland of a ‘‘ regular 
conformable passage from fossiliferous Siluan quartzites, shales, 
and limestones upwards into crystalline schists, which were 
supposed to be metamorphosed Silunan sediments," were filly 
adopted by the official surveyors, including Sir A. C. Ramsay 
and Piof. Geikie, also by the late Prof. Harkness and others, 
who had examined the areas. Prof. Nicol, of Aberdeen, how- 
ever, for many years stoutly contested Sir R. Muichison's views, 
and maintained that they were based on erroneous observations. 
Unfortunately, at that time his views did not meet with much 
approval. In the year 1878 the author re-opened the contio- 
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versy by calling attention to some sections examined by him in 
Ross shire, which *he maintained did not bear out the views of 
Sir R. Murchison. He also suggested a modified interpretation 
of the views of Prof. Nicol. Since then many areas in Ross 
ahd Sutherland have been exafhined by Mr. Hudleston, Prof. 
Bonney, Dr. Callaway, Prof. Lapworth, and Piof. Blake, and 
their conclusions showed that though differences of opinion pre- 
vailed on some points, yet all were agreed as to there being no 
evidence in the areas examined by them to support the Murchi- 
sonian view of a conformable upward Succession. Many other 
facts ie So importance were brought out in these inquines. 
The author expressed giatification at the candid manner in 
which the whole question had been dealt with by the Director- 
General and the Surveyors in their recent report, and at their 
readiness in acknowledging, afterdue examination in the course 
of surveying and mapping parts of the areas referred to, that they 
had found the ''evidence altogether overwhelming against the 
upwaid succession which Muichison believed to exist.’ 


EDINBURGH 

Mathematical Society, January 9.—Mr. A. J. G. Barclay, 
President, ın the chair.—Prof. Chrystal read a paper on the 
pioblem to construct the minimum circle enclosing s given 
points on a plane; Dr. Thomas Muir discussed the equation 
connecting the mutual distances of four pouf® on a plane; and 
Mr. J. S. Mackay pare two notes on a theorem and a problem 
m geometry which had previously been brought before the 
Society. 

PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, January 5.—M. Bouley, Fre- 
sident, in the chair.— Obituary notice of M. Victor Nessaignes, 
who died at Vendóme on January 5, by M. Berthelot.—Che- 
mical studies on the skeleton of.plants, part ni., by MM. E. 
Fremy and Urbain.—Note on the earthquakes in the south of 
Spain, by M. Hébeit. These disturbances, the most serious 
that have been recorded throughout the historic period in Spain, 
are attributed exclusively to local causes, and especially to the 
stiucture of the soil, which is here formed cf secondary stiata, 
folded, overlapped, broken by numerous faults, and often tia- 
versed by old and recent eruptive 10cks.— On a hydrate of 
chloroform, by MM. G. Chancel and F. Peimentier.— Studies 
in the reproduction of phylloxera ; distribution of the sulphuret 
of carbon amongst the vines by means of machineiy, by M. P. 


Boiteau.—Equatoiial observations of Barnard's and Wolf’s` 


comets made at the Observatory of Algiers (o 50 inch vicis add 
by MM. Trépied and Rambaud.—Observations of Encke’s 
comet made at the same observatory, by M. Trépied.—On 
the internal constitution of the globe, by M. O. Callandreau.— 

. On a generalisation of the theory of Abel, by M. H. Poincaré, 
— On a method of treating universal periodical transformations, 
by M. S. Kantor. —Note on thè theory of electro-dynamic 1m- 
duction, of which the integyal law ijs given by Neumann’s 
theorem, by M. P. Duham.—A new theorem on the dynamics 
of fluds, by M. E. F. Founer.—On the laws of chemical 
dissolution, by M. H. Le Chatelier —Determination of the 
atomic weights of carbon, phosphorus, tin, and zinc, by M. J. 
D. Van der Plaats.—On the saturation of phosphoric acid by 
the bases, by M. A. J. Joly.—On the preparation of pure and 
highly concentrated oxigenated water, by M. Hantiot.—On 
fusibility in the oxalic series, by M. L. Henry.—Heat of com- 
bustion of acetal, crotonic aldehyde, isohutyric acid, and of 
some other substances of the fatty series, by M. W. Louguinine. 
— On the germination of plants in soils abounding in organic 
substances, but fiee fiom microbes, by M. E. Duclaux — Obser- 
vations on the previous paper, by M. Pasteur.— Fresh researches 
on the doundaké plant (Cephalina esculenta, Schum.), and on its 
active principle doundakme, by MM. E. Heckel and F. Schlag- 
denhauffen. The doundaké 1s described as an astringent and a 
febrifuge capable of replacing quinine, as well as a ore yielding 
a beautiful yellow colour worthy of the attention of dyers. It 
flourishes in Senegambia, Sie1ia Leone, and other parts of West 
Africa, and in many respects clo ely resembles the Morinda of 
the South Sea Islands.—On the presence of the genus Equise- 
tum in the lower,coal-measuies of Beaulieu, Maine-et-Loue, by 
M. Ed. .Buieau.—Influence of altitude on vegetation and the 
migration of buds of passage, by M. Alf. Angot. 


BERLIN 


Physiological Society, December 12, 1884. — Prof. Eulen- 
bug spoke on investigations into the sense of temperature, 
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which he had instituted specially for diagnostic purposes. As a 
test of the cutaneous perceptions in this respect, the only method 
available in practice was that of ascertaming the least differences 
perceived, and for this purpo:e the speaker had constructed 
special instruments which could be used to examine the 
sense of pressure as well as of tempeiature on the part of the 
skin. These instruments he laid before the Society. The ap- 
paiatus foi testing the sense of temperature consisted of two 
meicurial thermometers fostened on a transverse piece, with flat 
discoid tubes, one of which was fixed, the other movable. The 
fixed tube was surrounded at its lower pait with metallic 
wires, by means of which, and en electric current, it could be. 
warmed at pleasuie. Both were placed beside or after one 
another on the spot to be examined, and the least difference of 
temperature which could be perceived was ascertained When 
the temperature of the skin was below 27° C., its sensitiveness 
both to heat and cold was too obtuse for available results to be 
attained. In order to deteimine a normal scale above this 
lint, Prof. Eulenburg carried out a large number of measure- 
ments, which resulted in showing a great diversity in sense of 
temperature at different parts of the body. The sensitiveness to 
warmth was highest at the forehead and at the dorsal side of 
the last phalanges. At both these places differences of 
0'2? C. were distinctly perceived. The least sensitiveness to 
warmth, on the other hand, was shown at the higher end of the 
anterior side of the upper part of the thigh, at the epigastrium, 
&nd in the median hne of the back. At these places, only 
differences as large as from 09° C. to 1 1? C. were perceived. 
Sensitiveness to cold was likewise greatest at the forehead, 
and least at the epigastrrum and back, but the degiee of 
sensitiveness to cold did not always coincide with that of thermal 
sensitiveness at particular parts of the body, certain spots show- 
ing more sensitiveness to differences of heat, others to differences 
of cold. From the circumstance that the sense of temperatwe 
was more devefbped in the hands and face, which weie exposed, 
than in those parts usually covered, and so far protected from 
variations, the speaker thought he was justified 1n inferring that 
the mote delicate sense of temperature was an acquired sense. 
It was a striking fact that the tip of the tongue, so keen to 
mark variations of taste, was very dull in distinguishing varia- 
tions of temperature, While engaged in these investigations Prof. 
Eulenburg became acquamted with the labous of Dr. Gold- 
scheider, who, in the same manner as Herr Blix bad done 
somewhat eailier, but, independently of this gentleman, came to 
the conclusion, as the 1esult of a series of experiments, that the 
perceptions of temperature on the part of the skin had their seat 
in a large number of distinct cold and warmth points distuibuted 
over the whole body in definite complicated arrangement, the 
former, of which (the cold points), under chemical as well as 
under electrical and mechanical stimulus, generated only the 


„feeling of cold, the latter, under the same stimuli, only the feeling 


of warmth ; that at all parts of the body there were a number of 
cold points which were easy to identify, and which weie called 
cold points of the first class ; and that, in addition, there were & 
larger number of cold pomis, more difficult to identify—cold 
points of the second class. Piof. Eulenburg repeated Dr. 
Goldscheider's experiments, and found them generally confirmed. 
He had further studied. the distribution of the warm and cold 
puitis, both ın himself and other persons, in such a manner that 

e marked with a fine pencil on the skin each waim or cold 
pomt found dunng examination, and then had an impression 
of the points so found made on «ax paper, which he had laid 
over them. As aiesult of this operation it appeared that the 
forehead and the doisal side of the phalanges had the most, the 
epigastrium the fewest, cold points. If the same spot of skim 
were examined on different days, the cold points of the first 
class always remained the same, while those of the second class. 
varied, being found in larger number on one day than another. 
This diversity on different days appeared to coincide with the 
changes of temperature in the skin. The same 1ielations held 
good m regard to the warmth points, which were separated. 
locally from the cold points by tracts thermally insensible. 
The distribution of cold and warm points was not the same on 
all parts of the body. In some places the number of cold. 

ints piedominated, in others the number of warm points. 
Pa the back of the hand, near to the wrist, for example, 
the number of wam pomts was in a majority, while to- 
wards the fingers the number of cold points preponder- 
ated, On comparing symmetrical parts of the body, it appeared. 
that neither in number nor in the way in which they were distri. 
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buted did the cold points on one side resemble those on the 
other, Prof. Eulen further confirmed Dr. Goldscheider's 
conclusions that in particular parts of the skin, between the cold 
and warm points, lay the points of pressure which were sensitive 
to touch but not to differences of temperature. The existence, 
on the other hand, of special points for perceiving pain due to 
temperature the speaker had been unable to verify. Under 
éhe stimuli inadequate to temperature feeling, as the elec- 
trical and mechanical, he had tried the electric current with 
positive results, A moderate stream, producing in the skin the 
well-known prickly feeling, having by means of a pointed elec- 
trode been introduced into a cold pomt, generated a decided 
feeling of cold. Mechanical stimuli, which should produce the 
same effect, failed, however, in Prof, Eulenburg’s expeiiments 
to do so. 


Physical Society, December 19, 1884.— Prof. Lampe gave 
some interesting historical notes on the calculations respecting 
solids of attraction, the results of which he had communicated at 
the sitting of November 21. In these problems he had started with 
a solid of greatest attraction, in regard to which Gauss had laid 
down the law that its attraction was related to that exercised 
by the same mass in globular form on a point of its surface, as 
3: 0/25. This law was found briefly adduced in a note in 
Gauss’s treatise on capillarity, without any proof either there or 
anywhere else, Although Prof. Schellbach, who 1n 1845 calcu- 
lated the form of the body of test attraction, ascribed the 
adduced law to Gauss, yet Prof. Lampe, in consideration that 
Gauss did not prove the law referred to and introduced it with 
the word ‘‘constat,” was of opinion that it must have been 
already proved before the time when it was cited by Gauss. He 
had now, then, in point of fact, succeeded in tracing the author 
of the law. It originated, namely, with John Playfair, who, in 
1809, in a treatise ‘On the Solid of Greatest Attraction,” had 
calculuted the form of such a body, and with reference to the 
magnitude of its attraction had arrived at the result already 
stated. In the same treatise John Playfair had dealt with a part 
of the problems brought before the Society by Prof. Lampe, and 
in respect of the cone and cylinder had come to the same results 
as himself. In calculating, however, the attraction of an ellip- 
soid flattened at the poles, he had, as was shown more at large 
by the speaker, committed an'error, in consequence of which he 
had arrived at the conclusion that in the case of any eccentricity 
of the meridians the attraction was less than in the case of 
eccentricity 0, that is, than in the case of a globe. The fact, 
on the other hand, was that with oblateness the attraction at 
first increased and approached to that of the solid of greatest 
attraction, though yet without ever quite reaching it. It then 
diminished, till finally it sank to o, when the pole coincided 
with the middle point. Let the attraction of a homogeneous 
mass in globular form be equal to 1, then the greatest attraction 
which this mass was in any case able to exercise was equal to 
1'025986, while the maximum of attraction in an oblate rotatory 
ellipsoid was equal to 1'02213. Whether John Playfair's error 
had been already elsewhere observed or corrected was not known 
to the speaker. Altogether John Playfair’s treatise appeared to 
have lapsed into oblivion, seeing that in the manuals of mechanics 
the law of maximum attraction being to the attraction of a ball 
as 3: HA 25 was universally imputed to Gauss, and the calcula- 
tions of the solid of greatest attraction, which John Playfair had 
already worked out, to Schellbach.—Following up this address 
Dr. Koenig communicated the plan of an investigation which he 
contemplated carrying out in conjunction with Dr. Richarz. 
The investigation had forits object to determine with greater pre- 
cision than had hitherto been done the mean density of the earth. 
The most exact measurements hitherto taken on this question 
came, as was known, from Herr von Jolly, in Munich, who, in a 
high tower, experimented on a balance, on one scale of which 
hung a wire, 21m. long, bearing another scale at the bottom. 
After balancing a body in the upper scale and then transferring 
it to the scale 21 m. lower, the body was found to be somewhat 
heavier in the latter case in consequence of the more powerful 
attraction there exercised on it by the earth. On next placi 
under the lower scale a lead ball weighing 110 centner, an 
repeating the experiment, he found a greater increase on the 
upper scale weight than in the first instance. From the rela- 
ton of these augmentations of weight and the volume and 
specific weight of the lead ball, Herr von Jolly calculated the 
mean density of the earth. Such a mode of measurement, 
hoyever, laboured under this unavoidable source of error, that 
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there was no means of safe-guarding the long wire from differ- 
ences of temperature. Dr. Kong and Dr. Richarz had now, 
independently of each other, devised another method of utilising 
the balance for the of determining the mean density 
of the earth. Instead of placing” the lead ball 21 m. under the 
upper scale, they brought the heavy body directly under the 
upper scale, whence a line, passing through a perforation of the 
heavy mass, bore the lower scale immediately underneath it. 
When, now, a body was weighed in the upper scale, the mass of 
lead acted in a sense similar to that of the force of gravity, and 
its attraction was added to gravitation. When, on the other 
other hand, a body was weighed in the lower scale, the mass of 
lead operated in an opposite direction, and its attraction was 
subtracted from gravitation. By this experiment, therefore, a 
double effect was obtained from the mass of lead instead of the 
single effect in Herr von Jolly’s experiment. Again, by 
bringing a second equally large mass of lead under the scale 
of the other side, disposing it in the same manner as the first 
mass, the effect of the mass of lead might be multiplied four- 
fold. An equilibration might be made by placing the weight 
on one side in the upper, on the other side ım the lower, 
scale. Then the weights might be transposed. Indepen- 
dently of the advantage of a fourfold comparative estimate 
of the attraction of the mass of lead, all disturbances due 
to differences of t®@mperature were by this method entirely 
obviated. The precision of the measurement would be still 
further enhanced by using a mass of lead of 2000 centner. 
The total mass of lead would compose a block, the most suit- 
able form for which had yet to be theoretically determined. In 
the*centre, above this block, would stand the balance, and the 
wires of both scales would pass through two equal perforations, 
at the ends of whicb, under the block, would depend the two 
lower scales. The construction of such a block of lead would 
be rendered possible by making it consist of 1300 separate 
pieces capable of being Joined together into the form desired, 
and after a series of experiments they might be fitted up anew, 
so as to secure compensation for any errors due to unequal in- 
terior structure of the blocks. Of these masses of lead a parel- 
lelopiped would have aside of 2'5 m. and a height of 1'5 m. 
As was self-evident, the precision of the balance was a matter 
of extreme moment for these measurements. The mechanist 
who had undertaken their construction had engaged to produce 
a sensitiveness of one-hundred millionth for the weight of 1 kg. 
used in such measurements, He had further engaged, by an 
adequate modification of the construction, to obviate the error 
arising from the circumstance that the edges never corresponded 
mathematically with that term, but had always more or less 
diameter, so that with the inclination of the beams the plane of 
support changed. Dr. Keenig hoped to be able in the course 
of a year to announce the numerical results of the experiment. 
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HIGH-LEVEL METEOROLOGY 


Bericht uber die Errichtung der Meteorologischen Station 
auf dem Santis und thre Thatigkett, September 1383 
to August 1884. Erstattet von R. Billwiller. (Zurich, 
1884.) i 


Fournal of the Scottish Meteorological Society. Third 
- Series, No. 1. 


E briefly noticed at the time (NATURE, vol. xxix. 
p.413) M. Billwiller’s first reporf on the Swiss 
high-level station on Sdntis, in the Canton of Appenzell ; 
and his second report has now come to hand, giving, 
along with a rapid -history of the establishment of this 
' first-class meteorological observatory and its equipment, 
an excellent résu/né of two full years’ dbservations, ending 
August 31, 1884. A comparison of the results with those 
_obtained for Ben Nevis presents several points of con- 
siderable importance. 

On Santis, 8094 feet high, the mean annual atmospHeric 
pressure 1s 22'237 inches, the highest monthly mean 
being 22:429 inches m August, and the lowest 21993 
inches in March. On Ben Nevis, 4406 feet high, the mean 
annual pressure is 25'257 inches, the highest mean being 
25'400 inches in July, and the lowest 25'141 inches in 
January. The differences between the highest and lowest 
1s thus 0°436 and 0'259 inch respectively. On Santis the 
mean annual temperature is 28°2, the highest monthly 
mean being 41?'4 in August, and the lowest 18°oin January. 
The annual mean for Ben Nevis is 30"9, the highest 
monthly mean being 41**3 in July, and the lowest 22°°0 in 
February. The lower mean temperature of Säntis is 
thus wholly due to its colder winters. 

But the most marked difference in the climates of the 
two situations is revealed by the hygrometer. On Santis 
the mean annual relative humidity for the two years is 
84, the highest monthly mean being 93 in September 
1882, and the lowest 71 in March-1884. On Ben Nevis, 
on the contrary, the lowest mean monthly humidity was 
go for May 1884, and the highest for January of the same 
year, when the mean dry bulb was 25*'5e, and wet bulb 
25"47, showing an approximate humidity of 99. Indeed, 


so thick and continuous was the covering of mist, fog, 


and cloud in which Ben Nevis was wrapped during this 
month, that the difference between the mean coldest and 
warmest hour of the day in winter is only half a degree. 
We have drawn attention (vol. xxx. p. 336) to the sudden 
changes of humidity which characterise the climate of 
Ben Nevis in connection with anticyclonic movements, 
when the atmosphere passes rapidly from a state of the 
most complete saturation to a state of dryness greater 
than 1s ever reached at lower levels in this part of Europe, 
and that on such occasions the temperature rapidly rises, 
till sometimes it even rises higher than at Fort William, 
about 4400 feet lower down. Now M. Billwiller gives an 
extremely valuable column in one of the tables, showing 
the minimum relative humidity observed each month, 
from which we see that a humidity of 21 occurred in 
August 1883, and that on six of the other twenty-three 
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months a humidity less than 30 was recorded. The 
importance of these observations from Ben Nevis and 
Santis on the great movements of the atmosphere in 

cyclones and anticyclones, and on the Fóhn and the 
various theones that have been suggested in explanation 

of its phenomena, need not here be insisted on. è 

On Santis the annual rainfall, inclusive of melted snow, 

was 67'83 inches. The heaviest rainfall of any month 

was 15°12 inches in July 1883, and the lightest 071 inch 
in February of the same year. On the top of Ben Nevis, 
for the five months from June to October of 1882 and 
1883, the mean rainfall was 44'35 inches ; and on Santis, _ 
for the same five months of 1883 and 1884, the rainfall 
was 43°95 inches—the summer rainfall of the two places 
being thus nearly the same. These amounts are very 
greatly in excess of what several theories of the distribu- 
tion of the rainfall on the slopes and tops of mountains 
would lead us to expect. In discussions of this question 
it will be necessary to give niore pointed attention than 
has yet been given to the great vertical movements in 


.the atmosphere which are disclosed by the hygrometric 


observations of these high-level stations. 

Of even greater interest are the hourly observations at 
the two observatories, especially those relating to atmo- 
spheric pressure and wind. At the two places the hourly 
curves of pressure for different seasons run closely parallel 
to each othér. ,In June, when the more special features 
of the curves are most pronoünced, they closely approxi- 
mate to a single diurnal minimum and maximum. The 
minimum occurs from 5 to 6 a.m., and the maximum from 
9 to 10 p.m , the daily range being 07039 inch on Santis, 
and 0'030 inch-on Ben Nevis. Each curve shows an 
extremely shallow secondary minimum from 5 to 6 p.m. 
which, as compared with the secondary maximum imme- 
diately preceding indicates a fall not exceeding 0'003 
inch. 

This secondary maximum occurs at 3 p.m. on Santis, 
and at 3.30 p.m. on Ben Nevis, and is the analogue of the 
morning maximum which occurs at lower levels in the 
same localities six hours earlier. On Mount Washington, 
United States, this maximum occurred in June 1873 at 
8.30 a.m. at the base of the mountain, 2898 feet above 
sea-level, 10 a.m. at 4059 feet, I1 a.m. at 5533 feet, and 
at noon on the top of the mountain at a height of 6285 
feet. On Ben Nevis, while pressure is steadily falling at 
the base of the mountain from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m, on 
the peak it continues steadily to rise; and the same 
phenomena doubtless obtain at Santis. 

At the same time the diurnal velocity of the wind on 
these peaks shows even a stronger contrast when com. 
pared with the diurnal velocity at lower levels. At low 
levels and on plateaux of considerable extent the velocity 
of the wind falls to the daily minimum early in the morn- 
ing, and rises to the maximum at or immediately after 
noon, or about the time of strongest insolation. The 
following table, showing the diurnal variation in the wind’s 
velocity on Ben Nevis, Santis, and Mount Washington in 
summer, and on Ben Nevis in winter, presents for these 
elevated peaks curves precisely the reverse of the curves 
for velocity at lower levels, The figures express in per- 
centages the excess or defect of each hour's velocity from 
the daily mean :— 
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Ben Nevi, Santis, = 
une—Au ‘une—. ton oc —Feb. 
d 1884 g J ae O May—June, 1883—84 
1873 
Tam. 15 18 20 9 
2, 15 24 .- 15 7 
3 » 19 24 3 8 
4 n 12 16 . 7 
. 5 » . 12 . 8 3 
6 5, 8 8 I 5 
7» o. 4c -2 3 
8 5 -2 , - 7 o I 
9 » - 3 -13 - 8 -3 
IO 4, - 5 -I5 — IO -6 
Ho, — XI —20 -12 -8 
noon -15 -1$ - I9 -7 
1p.m -II -19 — 16 -3 
2533 -15 -17 -I2 . 27 
3» -i4 -II -15 -7 
4o» -10 -u -13 A 
5.» - IO T c =3 
6 . - 5 = -4 -4 
7» ev 7 - I 5 
8 ” - 0 Io - 3 3 
9 » o 5 5 4 
TO po 9 2 15 8 
ID 36 e ID .. 7. I9 .. 8 
midnight . 9. 3s 9 I9 . 6 


Hence the maximum occurs on these heights shortly 
„after midnight, and the minimum shortly after noon. 
Now it will be seen that these diurnal maxima and 
minima occur nearer midnight and noon than do the phases 
of the other meteorological phenomena, thus guegesting a 
direct connection with solar and terrestrial radiation. Itis 
singular that, whilethe diurnal period of strongest insolation 
-determines the occurrence of the maximum velocity of the 
wind over extensive land surfaces, it determines the mini- 
mum: velocity on peaks rising to a great height above the 
land surfaces surrounding them Of special importance 
in its bearings on the question is the curve of diurnal 
variation on Ben Nevis for the three winter months of 
1883-84, when the mean velocity of the wind was nearly 
double that of the summer months. In that season Ben 
Nevis was under a deep covering of snow, the sky clouded 
nearly the whole time, the air frequently darkened with 
dense drifting fogs, and the difference between the mean 
lowest and highest hourly temperature only half a degree. 
Notwithstanding the practical uniformity of temperature of 
the surface of the top of Ben Nevis during the twenty-four 
hours of the day, the curve of the diurnal variation 1n the 
wind's velocity was as clearly marked in winter as in 
summer, and the two curves were alike in showing the 
occurrence of the maximum shortly after midnight, and the 
minimum shortly afternoon. We must therefore conclude 
that the peculiar type of the diurnal curves of wind velocity 
on these elevated peaks 1s altogether independent of the 
temperature of the surfaces over which the winds blow. 
The results point not obscurely to an investigation of the 
relations of the visible and invisible vapour of the atmo- 
sphere to solar and terrestrial radiation as an inquiry of 
first importance in meteorology. 





OUR BOOK SHELF 


Exercises in Electrical and Magnetic Measurement. By 
R. E. Day, M.A. New Edition. (London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1884.) 


MR. Day has produced a new and considerably improved 
edition of a most useful and valuable little book. Every 


teacher of electricity whose work is not confined to the 
= ° 
? LJ 





Mt. Washing- Den Novis, | beggarly elements of mere phenomena evill thank” Mr 


Day for the admirable selection of problems put together 
in this volume. Nothing could be a greater boon to the 
real student than the means tRus afforded of testing his 
knowledge of the exact quantitative laws of the science 
If it were not for the historic interest of that rather anti- 

uated instrument—the torsion balance—we should doubt 
the utility of giving so much attention to it. Although 
the more modern electrometers have entirely superseded 
the torsion balance as an instrument of research. and of 
measurement, it has, nevertheless, become so prominently 
fixed—like some grand old fossil long ago extinct— 
amongst the characteristic forms of electrical instruments, 
that examiners still expect cándidates for examination to 
know something about it. On the other hand, the space 
allotted to moments of torsion and inertia is all too bnef, 
though admirably filled. We must, however, take excep- 
tion to the practice apparently followed on p. 62, of 
expressing a moment of couple in dynes » ıt should surely 
be dyne-centimetres. The section on the chemical (or 
rather thermo-chemical) theory of electromotive force 1s 
excellent. The pyblems comprised under the heading 
Electromagnetic Measurement are admirable, though 
perhaps a httle beyond most students. 


. LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


( The Eduor does mot hold himself responsible for opeis expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he u € lo reiurn, 
or to corres with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice ts taken of anonymous communications, 

[The Editer urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible, The pressure om his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting amd novel facts.] 


Earthquakes and Terrestrial Magnetism 


Mr. W. H. Preece having written to the Astronomer-Royal 
to ask whether any disturbance of our magnets or our earth- 
current apparatus was experienced during the recent emthquake 
im Spain, it may be interesting to communicate also for the 
information of your readers the result of an examination of our 
photographic registers in consequence made, and especially in 
order that what has been remarked may, if possible, receive 
confitmation. 

As respects magnetic movement, the magnets on Dec. 25 last 
and following days were generally quiet. But on looking more 
closely at the registers, attention Was at once drawn to a small 
simultaneous disturbance of the deobination and horizontal force 
magnets, occuring at 9h. r5m. on the evening of Decembei 
25. Both magnets were at this time set into slight vibration, 
the extent of vibration ın the case of declination being about 2’ 
of arc, and in honzontal force equivalent to ‘oor of the whole hori- 
zontal force near. The movements have not the character of 
magnetic movements, and, if ın reality produced by the eaith- 
quake, are of course simply an effect of the shock, the magnets 
being heavy bars suspended by silk threads.some feet in 
length. About ten minutes afterwards there is doubtful indica- 
tion in the horizontal force register of a second disturbance. 
There is no corresponding perceptible disturbance in the earth- 
current registers. . 

No other similar motion 1s observable eithe: on December 25 
or on the following days. 

It may be remarked that in NATURE for January x last (p. 
200) the time of occuirence-of the earthquake at Madrid is said 
to be 8h. 53m. p.m. Taking this to be Madrid time, 1t corre- 
sponds to 9h. 8m. of Gieenwich time. WILLIAM ELLIS 

Royal Observatory, Greenwich, January 15 


Teaching Chemistry ? 


Tue subject of science-teaching in schools, and more particu- 
larly the best way 1n which practical chemistry should be taught, 
has of late been discussed in the columns of NATURE. With the 
editor's leave, I should like to say a little regarding the methods 
of teaching chemical science in general. 

NATURE for January 8 contained notes, by Profs. Sir H. E 
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Roscoe and W. J. Russell, on ‘‘ Experiments suitable for Illus- 
trating -Elementary Instruction in Chemistry.” These notes 
appear to me to be very useful as a rough guide to the school- 
teacher. But unless the teacheres able to arrange the experi- 
mental illustrations so that some conclusions regarding the 
elementary principles of chemistry «hull be drawn from the 
results he obtains, which conclusions shall then be -ub nitted to 
eae examination, T think the notes will fail of their 
object. 

It is to the want of progressiveness in the ordinary chemical 
course that I wish to draw attention. 

The student of physigs advances ; he feels his way from one 
set of phenomena to another ; he generalises, and gets hold of 
some principles on which he may rest. In the oidinary chemi- 
cal course the student begins with* enthusiasm ; he 1s delighted 
with the experiments, and he takes a lively interest in the 
manipulative failures of the lecturer. But, after a little, the 
student finds that he ıs not progressing. "When he has been 
told, and shown, the properties of hydrogen, oxygen, and water, 
he 18 expected to take as much interest -as ever in hearing a list 
of properties of nitrogen and oxides of nitrogen. Then he fills 
his note-book with many facts regarding ammonia and nitric 
acid, and so on. 

Now I do firmly believe that chemistry 1s a &ianch of science, 
and that it may be taught as such. I think it is possible, ina 
course of lectures on chemistry, to lead the fanly inteligent and 
not very idle student from simple facts about everyday occur- 
rence to the difficult and apparently remote discussions 1egard- 
in oe architectue of molecules, in which chemists so much 

elight 

lectures on chemistry were airanged so that principles 
should be discussed and amply illustrated by well- S mus ex- 
periments, instead of being (as I am afraid is still too often the 
case) repetitions of disconnected facts about a string of elements 
and compounds, I believe this bianch of science would rapidly 
develop in this country. It seems to me that the distinction 
implied in the commonly-used terms chewustry and chemical 
phlosphyi is radically unsound. There are not two chemish ys, 
ut one chemistry. We do not speak of physics as different 
from natural philosophy. 

What we want is to convince our students that the 
are dealing with realities. I am continually presented wi 
answers to questions, which perhaps demand a knowledge of 
the laws of chemical combination, wherein a few elementary 
facts are elevated to the rank of an all-embracing theory, 
and complex structural formule are dealt with in a style 
of appalling familiarity, as if they were the topics which it is 
necessary to discuss on the very thieshold of chemistry, One 
is told that chlorine is a monad, that is, it is a **one-a1med 
one”; and then the „conclusion as tuumphbantliy announced, 
“thus we see why tt is” that hydrogen and chlorine combine to 
form hydrochloric acid, and so cn. The other day I implored 
a candidate in a certain examination to give me a reason for 
writing the formula of alcohol C;H,—OH rather than C,H40 ; 
he told me he had seen the former in a book. This 1s 
enough for the average student ;' and yet these people call them- 
selves students of science, Iam afiaid the teacheis are greatly 
to blame, 

The examiners have undoubtedly much power; but I think 
the examinations in chemistry aie impioving as a whole. 

When a lecturer in chemistry announces two series of lectures, 
one elementary and one advanced, is it not very often found 
that the advanced class 1s condemned to hear copious details 

the purification and methods of separation of the rare 
metals, while the elementary class is entertained with an exhibi- 
tion of the propeities and reactions of the simple and compound 
gases? But is this chemistry? 

I think that the teacheis of chemistry must consent to abandon 
the time-honoured practice of placidly proceeding from element 
to element, and from compound to compound ; they must ask 


themselves whether they know of any reasons why chemistry : 


should be called a branch of natural science, and, having con- 
scientiously answered this question, they must try to make their 
students really acqu&inted with these reasons. 

Dr. Syduey Young (NATURE, vol. xxxi., p. 126) has referred 
to the paucity of good elementary text-books of chemistry. I, 


too, have felt the want of a really good book m attempting to ' 


teach the principles of chemistry to befiunners. Is there any 

elementary book which treats chemistry as a genuine living 

science ? M, M. PATTISON MUIR 
Cambridge, January 12 
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A Method of Isolating Blue Raya for Optical Work 


IN many optical experiments, ¢.g. in examining the dispersion 
of optic axes in crystals, a homogeneous or monochromatic light 
is required. A fairly homogeneous red light, nearly correspond- 
ing to the Fiaunhofer line B, can be obtained by a properly- 
seleded piece of red glass placed in front of a good Argand 
bmner or paraffin lamp. For yellow hght, nothing can be 
better than the flame of a Bunsen’s burner in which a bead of 
sodium carbonate is held in a loop of platinum wire. For blue 
rays, the light transmitted by a solution of cuprammontum sul- 
phate is generally recommended, since the ordinary blue glass 
colomed with cobalt invanably transmits red rays as well as 
blue. But the use of a glass cell contaming a strong ammo- 
macal solution is often inconvenient and unpleasant. 

I have met with a peculiar kind of greenish-blue glass, used 
for railway signal lamps, and known as ''signal-green glass” 
(coloured, I believe, with copper in its divalent condition), which 
1s remarkably ap to the less refrangible 1ays nearly as far as 
Fraunhofer's line E, while it transmits a large quantity of blue 
and some green light. By combining a piece of this glass with a 

1ece of rather deep-tinted cobalt glass, the red rays transmitted 
b the latter may be wholly stopped, and only the part of the 





. 
spectrum between F and G is transmitted, constituting a light 
at any rate not less homogeneous than that transmitted ^by 
soliton of cupiammonium sulphate, 

This ‘‘signal-green glass" is also useful in illustrating selective 
absorption of hight by d different media. If, for mstance, a piece of 
1t 1s superposed on a piece of properly- “selected red glass each ab- 
sorbs what the other transmits, and practically no luminous rays 
survive the two; only a famt neutral-tinted light struggling 
through, even when strong sunlight is used. 

This can be well shown on the screen by fixing 2 narrow stnp 
of the ‘‘signal-green glass” veitically ın a lantern-slide, and 
crossing it with a similar strip of red glass fixed houizontally in 
the same frame. The square space where the two overlap 
appears absolutely black. 

The same arrangement is useful for other absorption-experi- 
ments, since the ori colours of the media are shown, as 
well as the result of their superposition. 

It is necessary to remember that much lighter tints are wanted 
for lantern-work than for subjective experiments. 

Eton College, January 10 H. G. MADAN 





Barrenness of the Pampas 


IN the admirable address of Prof. Asa Gray at Montreal, he 
alludes to the singular absence of trees and herbaceous plants 
throughout the Pampas or vast levelplains of the South Ameri- 
can continent, and he indorses the opinion of Mr. Darwin and 
Mr. Ball that this absence is due to the fact that the only 
country from which they could have been denved could not 
supply species adapted to the soil and climate. As this is & 
subject to which I paid considerable attention during a long 
residence in South America, I venture to call attention to the 
explanation of this phenomenon, which m my observations gave 
rise to as described in my ‘‘ Visit to South America,” 1878. 

The peculiar characteristics of these vast level plains which 
descend from the Andes to the great river basin in unbroken 
monotony, are the absence of rivers or oe ae and the 
periodical occurrence of dioughts, or ‘‘ siccos e summer 
months. These conditions determine the singular character both 
of its flora and fauna 

The soil is naturally fertile and favourable for the growth of 
trees, and they grow luxuriantly wherever they are protected. 
The Eucalyptus 1s coveiing large tracts wherever it is inclosed, 
and willows, poplars, and the Kg, surround every estancia when 
fenced in. 

The open plains are covered with droves of horses and cattle, * 
and overrun by members wild rodents, the original tenants of 


1 


~ of Japan, 
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the Pampas. During the long periods of drought which are so 
grent a scourge to the country, these animals are starved by 
thousands, destioying, in their efforts to live, every vestige of 
vegetation. In one of these siccos, at the time of my visit, 
no less than 50,000 head of oxen and sheep and horses perished 
from starvahon and thirst, after tearing deep out of the soil 
every trace of vegetation, including the wiry roots of the Pampas 


Under such circumstances the existence of an unprotected 
tee is impossible. The only plants that hold their own, in 
addition to the indestructible thistles, and clover, area 
little herbaceous oxalis, producing viviparous buds of extraor- 
dinary vitality, a few poisonous species, such as the hemlock, 
and a few tough, thorny, dwarf acacias and wiry rushes, which 
even & stai ving rat refuses. 

Although the cattle are a modern introduction, the numberless 
indigenous rodents must always have effectually prevented the 
introduction of any other species of plants, large tracts are still 
honeycombed by the ubiquitous biscacho, a gigantic rabbit, and 
numerous other rodents still exist, including rats and mice, 
Pampas hares, and the great nutria and carpincho on the river- 
banks. That the dearth of plants is not due to the unsuitability 
of the subrropicel species of the neighbouring zones, cannot 
hold good with respect to the fertile valleys of the Andes beyond 
Mendoza, where a magnificent hardy flora is found. Moreover, the 
extensive introduction of European plants which has taken place 
throughout the country has added nothing to the botany of the 
Pampas beyond a few species that are unassailable by cattle, 
such as the two species of thistle which are invading large dis- 
tricts, in spite of their constant destruction by the fires which 
always accompany the siccos. EDWIN CLARK 

Marlow, January 15 





Japanese Magic Mirrors. 


IN your last week's issue (p. 249) appears a paragraph from 
a paper by Dr, H. Muraoka of Tokio on “The Magic Mirror 
” and 1eference is made to the interest these mirrors 
have excited, and the large number of writers and lecturers who 
have taken up the subject of theic construction. I have read 
most of what has been written and stated upon the subject, and 
dissent from all that has come under my notice, especially the 
ingenious theories of non-continuous convexity of surface. My 
reason for dissent 1s that I have seen one, and for some time it 
was placed in my care by a friend who made it himself in this 
country. 

He, and I have no doubt correctly, assumed that the differ- 
ence in reflection was due to difference of density, and that by 
hammering the flat surfaces of the large letters on the back of 
the mirror, an increased density would be produced which would 
extend to the front of the mirror, which would then receive a 
slightly higher polish, sufficient to give the magical figures, 
From this reasoning he concluded that any metal which could 
be polished so as to reflect well could be treated in the same 
way with the same results, 

His first experiment was with a half-crown piece, and the 
success was complete ; he had the reverse rubbed down, until a 
perfectly smooth and polshed surface was produced, the 
reflection from which, on white paper and with a strong light, 
showed the head of the obverse quite distinctly, but differing 


' fom the magic mirrors in this respect, that it was less bright 


than the other portion of the disk, because the coining-press 

would bring its greatest pressure upon the field and not upon 

the type. T. C. A. 
Edinburgh 


Peculiar Ice-Forms 


; I INCLOSE a letter with which I have been favoured giving 
another case of the curious ice-structure lately described in 
NATURE. The circumstances are very similar to those of the 
other cases. B. Woopp SMITH 
Hampstead, January 16 
Regent Road, Leicester, January 13, 1885 
DEAR Srx,—Pray excuse my tioubling you with an extract 
from my note-book as to a peculiar form of ice which I saw on 
the morning of September 21, 1880. I started to descend from 
the AEggishorn hotel a little before 6, and when I suppose that 
« I was about a thousand feet down, just before coming to the 
wood, I noticed some curious-looking icegust along the bottom 


of the sloping sides of the path, which hete runs in a shallow 
gulley two or three feet deep. The ice 1an along the side of the 
path for some yards. I took up several pieces in my hands and 
examined them, and made & fough sketch, which Í reproduce 
without any additions, The ice was made up of bundles of little 
rods about one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter and half an 
inch long. They were roundish and rough or fluted on their 
sides, and tapered at each end, and in some cases the ends 
finshed with a little thread of ice about a quarter the thickness 
of the body of the rod. The rods stuck together and were a 
little curved, and formed roughly two layets, or-tiers, one above 
the other. My note states that these bundles of ice-rods lifted 
up the dirt and small stones on the top of them. The day before 
there had been snow with a jhaw. 

My ım; ression was at the time that water, rising through the 
ground and being frozen just before it reached the surface, gave 
rise to these peculiar ice-forms. . 

You are quite at liberty to make any use you please of this 
note. I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Jonn D. PAUL 





Iridescent Clouds 


THE iridescens? colours in clouds, observed ın England and 
Scotland in December last, were also visible here December 8, 9, 
10, and I2. On the first day, about 3 p.m., the coloured clouds 
were arranged in a horizontal layer about 20° high, between 20° 
and 80° azimuth west. In the altitude a fine stripe broke 
foith from the background of the ordinary (but not dense) cumulo- 
stratus, à 

The opinion of one of your correspondents that a connection 
exists between this and the sky-glows of the last two years, is 
contradicted by the circumstance that the phenomenon been. 
observed here several times before, viz 1871, February 22, 
March 1, May 10; 1874, January 13; 1875, Feb: 17; 
1881, December 27; 1882, January rr, February 22, July 13. 
I make the following extract from the observation of 1882, 
January 11, showing the peculiar changes in the colours :—at 
3.30 p.m. (sun set at 3.20) extremely beautiful undescent cirro- 
stratus in south-west, in an altitude of 8'—12*, The uppei 
borders, later also the lower, were 1ed, with yellow brims, the 
rest of the borders and the inner parts very variegated andil 
variable; the light red, commonly seen in mother-of-pearl, 
changed through crimson into blue-green, and then into grass- 
gieen. On some spots this change was repeated twice. The 
variation of the colours continued till after 4 o'clock ; at 4.30 the 
colour was the ordinary red. The form of the clouds variedli 
very slowly. 7 

1881, December 27, an isolated brilliantly-coloured cloud was 
observed through two hours et least. A drawing of it by Dr. 
Reusch (in woodcut) is inserted in the Norwegian Naturen 
1882, No.1 * y 

The most striking cases of this phenomenon have been ob- 
served here when mild and dry weather set in after frost. 

. H. GEELMUYDEN 

Universite Observatory, Christiania, January 11 





Solar Phenomenon 


As I see no record of what I witnessed on the afternoon off 
the 14th instant in NATURE of the 15th, I trouble you with this 
buef statement. At 3h. zom. p.m. on that day I was struck by 
the appearance of the sung which was crossed by a light stratus 
cloud of a cleaily-defined outline, below which appeared what 
seemed a column of light of uniform width, down to the horizon, 
the width being somewhat less than the sun's diameter. By 
3h. 30m. the definition of this parallel beam was less marked, 
but the sun presented to me the appearance of an oblong, sug- 
gesting three partially-sup sed disks. Soon afterwards the 
sun was wholly obscured. The day had been cold, the tempera- 
ture being never far from freezing-pomt in the shade. I have 
on former occasions, and in summer, seen the parallel beam 
striking upwards, once in association with @mock sun. 

Valentines, Ilford C. M. INGLEBY 





A Cannibal Snake 


WITH 1eference to notes as to Ophiophagous snakes, which 
appeared at pp. 216, 269, 312, and 408 of the last volume o 
ATURE, I inclose a communication received by me this morn 
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ing from Borneo. The habit seems geneial, and, according to 

the above letters, not confined to venomous or non-venomous 

varieties. * Epwarp F. TAYLOR 
St. Augustine's College, Canterbury, January 13 


*! Sarawa%, Borneo, November 11, 1884 


“The inclosed cutting from NATURE was sent me by H. 
Brooke Low, Esq., resident of Rejang, with a desire that I 
should forward my experience (which was similar to Mr. Evans's) 
to your paper. A young Dyak youth was walking up the hill 
towards my house, when a snake sprang out of the bank and 
fastened itself on the boy's jacket, just under the right arm. 
Fortunately, its fangs got caught in the cloth, and the boy 
escaped unhurt. Eventually, the reptile was killed and brought 
to the house. It measured five feet and some odd inches m 
length. In examining its f: I«oticed in its mouth the tail 
of another snake, and, on pulling it out and comparing them, I 
found it to be a few inches /onger than the outside snake, though 
not quite so thick. I have come to the conclusion that this 
snake is the Ophiophagus elaps of the Stiaits.. The native name 
for it is 'Ular Kendawang. It is more deadly, moie agile, and 
more beautifully marked than the ‘ Ular bilong’ mentioned by 
Mr. Evans. So fascinatingly beautiful is the appearance of this 
snake, that in Dyak poetry one of their heroes is described as 
‘Crowned with the cast skin of the Ular Kendawang, thus 
attributing to the hero that comelmess, agility, and fearlessness 
for which the ‘Kendawang’ is noted. I have reason to believe 
that the 'Ular biliong,' or axe snake (from the shape of its 
head), mentioned by Mr. Evans ıs an Ophiophagus, but it fs 
not what is called the *Elaps. Its movements are sluggish, 
and its poison is not nearly so deadly as that of the * Kenda- 
wang.’ The distinctive marks of the * Kendawang are a red- 
dish head and tail, the red of the tail being about twice the 
length of the head. The ground colour of the body is gene- 
rally of & dark gray, but I have seen them of a silver gray, and 
also dark brown. A light streak of flesh-colour runs down the 
back, and the edges of it are serrated wnth vermilion and 
metallic-green spots, with just enough of white and yellow to 
make a most pleasing combination of colour. Besides these 
two, there are two other species belonging to the Ophiophagous 
class. The native names are ‘Keng mas,’ or ‘ Tinchin 
mas,’ £e. golden-ringed ; and ‘ Matikor,’ i.e. dead-tailed, and 
these four species are, I believe, very common throughout the 
Malay Archipelago. '* M. J. BYWATER, 

'* S.P. G. Missionary in Sarawak” 





The Canadian Geological Survey 


A PHRASE used in your condensed report of my remarks after 
Sir J. H. Lefroy's paper, read on January 13 at the Colonial 
Institute, may, I fear, be misunderstood by some of my friends 
in Canada, Iam reported speaking of the Geological Survey 
of that country as '' being sloWly conducted.” My remarks were 
not intended to imply the slightest reproach. I explained that 
progress could not be rapid because of the vast extent of the 
territory and the natural difficulties of many parts of it. I think, 
indeed, that it is surprising that, haying regard go the means at 
their disposal, the Survey have v ecotaplished so much. I urged 
that, as it was impossible for the present staff to prospect 
specially for nfinerals without abandoning the general work of 
surveying, which is of the more impoitance for science, some 
specialist should be added to it, to whom the former duty should 
be assigned. I did not use quite so strong a phiase as that I 
. ff believed the district north of the St. Lawrence was rich in 
valuable minerals." My opinio is that, as certain parts are 
known to be rich, and as there is great uniformity in the geol 
of the district, itis very probable similar deposits exist in E 
(very large) unexplored portion. T. G. BONNEY 

23, Denning Road, Hampstead, N. W., January 19 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 


1885, JANUARY 25-31 


( AS an experiment we have here adopted for the 
reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24.) 
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At Greenwich on Fanuary 25 . 
Sun rises 7h. 50m. ; souths 12h. 12m 40.98. ; sets 16h. 35m.; 
Decl on meridian 18° 50 S ; sidereal time at sunset 
oh. 55m. 
Moon (1 day past First Quarter) rises 11h. 55m. ; souths 
19h. 29m. ; sets 3h. 12m.*; decl. on meridian 15° 59' N. 


Planet Dec! on merida 


h m. h m. h m eee) 
Mercury .. 6 23 10 27 14 31 21 47 S. 
Venus... 6 31 10 29 I4 27 22 44.5. . 
Mars 8 6 12 29 16 52 18 54 S. 
Jupiter 19 6* 27 9 8 . NIIN. 
Saturn 12 43 20 46 449* . a1 32N. 


January 26, 16h. —Mercury at greatest elongation from the Sun, 
25 W. 


Occultations of Stars by the Moon 


Jan. Star Mag Disap Reap. angles ed 
veitex to left 
. h m h. m ° o 
26 ... B.A.C. 1526 ... 6... 19 13 I9 49 ... 19 328 
27 . B.A.C. 1930 . 64 ... 20 38 .. a1 30 . 33 316 
29 .. A Geminorum . 34... 223.. 3 21 ... 132 
30 .. B.A.C. 312z.. 64 ... 20 54 . 21 59 .. 30 237 
31 . m Leonis... .. 5 17 53 .. 18 35. 5 255 
Phenomena of Fupiter’s Satellites 
jan. h m. Jan h m. 
25 .. 4 I I. tr. ing. 27 047 Lt: 
621 EL tr. egr. 19 8 L ecl. disap. 
21 40 IV. tr. egr. 21 33 II. ecl. p 
26 o 40 J. ecl. disap. 21 58 I. occ. reap 
33t I. occ. 1eap. | 28 I 33 ILI. occ. reap. 
3 5% II. tr. ing. 19 I3 I. tr. egr., 
6 47 II tr. egr. 29 19 54 II. tr. egr. 
7 27 ILI. ecl. disap 23 19 III. tr. ing. 
22 28 I.tr. ing. 30 2 54 IIL tr. egr. 


* Indicates that the rising is that of the preceding, and the setting that of 
the following ina['day. 


DUST! 


M" business this evening 1s to talk about dust: 
' meaning by dust all suspended foreign matter ‘of 
whatever kind, and including smoke and fog under the 
one heading. Coming from England I should naturally 
begin by saying, well, we all know what dust and 
smoke are; and even in Canada, I suppose, I may ven- 
ture to say the same, though I am bound to say that 
your country, at present, shows a remarkable deficiency 
in this respect. Jn an English town dust and smoke are 
the most noticeable features, and are always ready to per- 
form any insani or other function that may be expected 
of them. In this clear atmosphere none of these functions 
can be properly performed ; disease-germs must languish 
and die, and their sworn foes, the white corpuscles of the 
human blood, must thrive amain. Let me say, however, 
that the air here is not so absolutely free from smoke as 
I had hoped to find it. Compared with an English town 
it is asplendid contrast; compared with one’s ideal it falls 
short. Your houses may indeed burn anthracite and wood, 
but your passenger locomotives do not: I can attest 
from very recent personal experience, in a journey across 
this continent, that some of your locomotives emit almost as. 
much smoke as a Clyde steamer, and that the journey 
would have been much pleasanter if they had emitted less. 
I also see some factory chimneys rising here and there. If 
you be not warned in time, you will not realise the blessing 
of fresh and pure air until you have lost it. It is good to 
have large manufactures, it 1s better to retain healthy and 
pure air. But with proper care the two may go together. 


Once lose ground in this respect, as we have done in 

T Evening discourse to the British Association at Montreal, on Friday 
August 29, 1884, by Oliver J. Lodge, Professor of Physics in University Col- 
lege, Liverpool 
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England, and terribly uphill will be the retracement of 
“your steps. The old country has in many things made 
experiments for you—experiments of which you may reap 
the benefit, without repeating them, if you choose. The 
experiment of Protection, which we have tried and aban- 
doned, I dare not here mention except just by name ; but 
I dare mention the experiment we have tried only too 
successfully, and by no means yet abandoned though we 
groan under tt—that of fouling the atmosphere, wherever 
a large number of human beings have to live in it, to such 
an extent that it is not fit to breathe. We have made a 
terrible mistake, and one that will take perhaps a century 
to undo, Tax all the necessaries of life and it 1s a small 
evil, for the tax may at any time by an Act of Parliament 
be removed, but pollute the air in which a people have to 
live and no one can see the end of the evil. You will 
soon have towns here rivalling Liverpool and Glasgow 
and Manchester ın size, and some day London. Be 
-warned ın time. 
However, in speaking of dust, I am not going to con- 
*fine myself to such artificial dust as 1s made ın towns, I 
shallincludeeverything which Tyndall means when he calls 
1t the floating matter of the air,” all diffused and floating 
foreign matter, fine or coarse. But the term “floating” 
is not free from possible misconception, and a better term 
than floating is sinking. If-the two sound antagonistic 
then floating was wrong. Foreign particles, whether solid 
-or liquid, are not floating, and cannot float, in air; they are 
all necessarily sinking through it, and sinking at a well- 
defined and fairly calculable'rate. Consider, for instance, 
the water globules of a fog, or mist, or cloud The drops of 
water appear to float in air, but they are not floating, they 
are slowly settling down. They may in tgith be’ buoyed 
up by convection currents, but they never move up through 
the air, they move up wit% the air to some extent, but are 
.always slowly falling through ıt whether the air be moving 
or stationary. Are they then hike a-slowly-falling balloon 
or soap-bubble? No, they are not buoyed up at all—they 
Are falling as fast as ever they can. Water is 800 times as 
heavy as air, and a drop of water falls under the influence 
of this enormous difference in weight Why does it not 
fall faster? Just for the same reason as prevents an 
Atlantic liner from being propelled at 50 knots an hour— 
skin friction. A ship requires a great force to propel it 
at 15 knots an hour; break it up into small pieces and it 
will take vastly more; pound it into infinitely fine dust 
and it will require an infinite fforce to propel it at any 
stow pace. I do not say that a small body as it moves 
through a fluid experiences more resistance than a large 
one—it experiences less ; but the decrease of resistance is 
not so rapid as the decrease of its bulk or weight, and 
consequently a small falling body is resisted more zs fro- 
portion to its weight than a large one. Consider a bullet 
or a raindrop falling from a great height. As it falls ıt 
keeps moving quicker and quicker, but not without limit. 
Its weight remains constant, the resistance it meets 
with increases with its speed ; hence there comes a time 
when the two balance and the body is in equilibrium. 
It then ceases to gain speed: it has attained its “ terminal 
velocity.” Even if thrown down faster than this it would 
slacken till ıt attained it. Now this terminal velocity is 
greater for a bullet than for a small shot, 1s greater for a 
large raindrop than for a small one, and for a mist globule 
is very small. The old idea concerning cloud globules, 
that they were hollow vesicles and therefore floated, is 
quite erroneous. They do not float, they sink. Slowly 
sinking particles, then, constitute dust, whether these par- 
ticles be solid or hquid. Water dust 1s so important that 
it has various names, such as must, fog, rain, cloud, and, 
in popular usage, steam. 

Having: now stated what dust 1s, the question presents 
itself, How did it get there? What are the sources of dust ? 
There are certain human sources of dust—such as the 
traffic of towns, and the smoke of imperfect combustion. 


These produce coarse and heavy particles whfch ‘never 
use to a great height, nor float very far fom their source : 
this dust may be regarded as mere dirt and filth. Be- 
sides this, however, a fine impalpable dust is produced 
by every terrestrial activitye The wind blowing through 
trees, the waves tossing up spray—all these natural 
activities disperse into the air very fine particles, which 
are upborne and carried so far from their source that they 
form quite a permanent part of the atmosphere. This 
fine natural dust 1s not limited to the lower atmospheric 
levels, but is almost equally abundant at great heights ; 
to ıt we owe the blueness of the sky, and by it clouds and 
mists are rendered possible. . 

Another source of dust 1s found in volcanoes. During 
an eruption immense torrents of pumice and ashes are 
driven upwards to incredible heights, whence they 
slowly settle down again, the larger fragments sometimes 
covering the sea for acres with a thick floating deposit 
through which steamers slowly crunch their way, almost 
as if steering through land (see a graphic account in 
NATURE, signed Stanley M. Rendall, forwarded by Prof. 
Turner, vol. xxx. p. 288, July 24, 1884 ; see also vol. xxix. 
P. 375. abstract of paper by Capt. Vereker), the finer 
particles being C&rried hundreds of miles away from their 
source, and giving rise to bniliant appearances as they 


' catch the solar rays—appearances recently observed over 


a great part of the world at sunset. 

. Yet another vanety of dust is that which comes to us 
from ultra-terrestnal sources, fragments of interplanetary 
matter, cosmic or meteoric dust. You all know of the 
showers of fallmg stones—the August and November 
meteors ; you know that these are lumps of interplanetary 
matter careering through space, mostly doubtless round 
the?sun, but not aggregated together into planets. Cold 
lumps of iron they mostly seem to be, possibly fragments 
of some ancient woild, possibly relics of the old nebulous 
world materal, never yet aggregated into worlds atall. For 
ages they may have been rushing along, some almost 1sola- 
ted, others crowded togethei, and so they might rush on for 
millions of years; but a larger body bears down upon some 
of them ; they feel the gravitative influence of the huge 
mass of a planet; they are deflected from their course 
notwithstanding their prodigious speed, and a few dip 
into its atmospheie In an instant the terific friction 
strips off their outer coat, scrapes and rubs the surface till 
it glows with a white heat ; streams of white-hot particles 
are still scraped off, and form á luminous trail, but the white- 
hot masses plunge on . and ofie perhaps escapes to resume 
its wanderings, disturbed a littlg by its encounter but not de- 
stroyed ; another may be rubbed to fragments altogether ; 
another may be heated so rapidly and unequally as to 
explode; while another may enter the atmosphere at a 
more moderate velocity—may be heated indeed, and 
violently scraped, but not destroyed, and may embed itself 
in the ground, to be dug up by some peasant as a thunder- 
bolt and to be preserved in some museum? The frayed 
particles of such meteors must constitute no inconsi- 
derable portion of terrestrial dust ; and since it comes 
from altogether extra-terrestrial sources, it. is to us of 
most intense interest. Qne other visitant from other 
worlds we know of, and thàt is light. Light is found to 
be charged with information, though it took man many 
centunes to learn how to 1ead 1t—first with the telescope, 
now with the spectroscope, and next with who shall say 
what still more potent revealer and analyser of hidden 
truth. Meteoric dust may not be so laden with informa- 
mation as light is—certainly we have not yet learnt to 
read it. It 1s only within the last few years that, at 
the instigation of Sir William Thomson, a Committee of 
Section A of the British Association was appointed to 
consider the question whether such dust could be col- 
lected and detected at all. Under the able and energetic 
guidance of Dr. Schuster, this Committee has done good 
work, and some dust from the ice-fields of the Himalayas 
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and from Greenland has been definitely proved to be 
meteoric. 

At present h&wever no sign of organic matter or evi- 
dence of extra-terrestrial life has yet been detected in it 
but any year this statement may have to be modified, an 
a discovery of the most 1ntense interest may have to be 
announced. You have probably all heard of this theory 
of Sir William Thomson’s, that some life germs may have 
been carried to the earth by a meteor, and you are pro- 
bably equally well acquainted with the cheap ridicule 
the statement met with at the hands of newspaper article 
writers.and the general public. It was derided as an 
absurd.attempt to explain the origin of life. It was nothing 
ofthe kind. Nothing at all was said about the origin of 
life; 1t was a sober matter-ofjfact statement that ıt was a 
scientific possibility for some organic germs or seeds to be 
conveyed to the earth by a meteor, to be rubbed off it at 
its first entrance into the atmosphere without getting 
overheated, and thence to slowly settle down as dust, and 
germinate, Well, it is a possibility, and ıt may before 
now have happened, and it may happen again, and very 
interesting 1t would be to be able to point to a case of its 
happening. But what then? If you account for the 
presence of a cherry-tree in your orchard by saying 
that ıt sprang from a cherry-stone dropped by a pass- 
ing balloon, are you to be assailed as a full-blown 
explainer of the origin of all cherry-trees and of all forms 
of Irfe? ` 

You may take it as a fairly safe rule that when a state- 
ment is made by the highest living scientific authonty, 
the statement may or may not be true, but it 15 not likely 
to be such abject nonsense that any newspaper article 
writer, in the interval between ten o'clock and midnight, 
can see all through-it, detect its follies, and serve them up 
exposed for your breakfast edification. 

Leaving the subject of meteoric dust now, and of the 
possibility of future discovery which may be wiapped up 
in it, let us proceed to ask,. What is dust for—what pur- 

ose does it serve? We shall not enter upon the teleo- 
ogical inquiry, what was it intended to do; we shall 
simply ask what it does—a plainer, and for the most part 
a more instructive, question. 7 

First; what is the function of human dust, such as is 
made in towns? One of its functions is to choke up the 
breathing organs both of plants and animals; another 
ts to propagate disease from place to place. It is one of 
the most important discoveries of this century, that m- 
fectious disease is due to the growth of a specific vege- 
table organism in the system, propagating itself like yeast 
1n dough, or ferments in dicohohc liqtors. The germs of 
these organisms float about in the air from place to place, 
and gain positions enabling them to enter the blood of 
some animal organism, say man, where they can grow and 
flourish, provided they are able to successfully encounter 
their mortal foes, the white corpuscles of the blood. If 
these white corpuscles are strong and vigorous, they will 
overpower the foreign growth, and kill it. If, on the other 
hand, they are weak and feeble, and the germs are very 
numerous, the foreign growth may get a secure footing and 
veges luxuriantly, changing the character of the fluids of 
the body, coagulating, ıt may be, the albumen, and other- 
wise setting up the unnatural and abnormal display of 
functions which we call disease. I have only to indicate 
thus much to exhibit to you the enormous field of know- 
ledge and of inquiry which is involved in the discussion 
of the function of dust from this point of view. 

Butitis not my province to discuss this, and I must 
hasten on to more purely physical considerations, and 
must ask, What is the function of the fine impalpable dust 
or ultra-micro$copic particles in the upper regions of the 
air? ` First of all, it 1s this which causes the blue of the 
sky and the diffusedness of daylight. I have not time 
to go into this. I will only state it, and pass on. You 
will find ‘the rudiments of i beautifully expressed by 
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Dr. Tyndall in his Lectures on Light, but it will take 
Lord Rayleigh to explain tt to you completely.’ 

If the atmosphere were purely gaseous, and held 
no minute foreign bodies in suspension, the aspect 
of the sky would be utterly different from what it now 
is The sun would glare down directly with blinding 
intensity, and objects not ın direct sunlight would be 
in almost complete shadow. A room facing north would 
be in something like darkness : at least, it would be onlye 
illuminated by reflection from illuminated objects outside. 
The sun would be.set in a black firmament, and,if its 
direct light were screened off it would be easy to see the 
Stars at noonday. (Through dust-free air light passes 
on without loss by scattering, and 1s quite invisible except 
to any eye placed directly in its course. [Tyndall’s 
optically empty tube was here shown ] There 1s nothing 
remarkable in seeing nothing, when no dust or other 
reflecting body 1s present. When you see motes dancing 
in a sunbeam, ıt is not the motes which render the sun- 
beam visible, but the sunbeam the motes; and of course 
light is invisible which does not enter the eye.) 

What is the actual state of things as contrasted with this ?, 
The sun’s rays on reaching our atmosphere are partially 
intercepted, diffused, and scattered by myriads of most 
minute particles, so minute as to be even smaller than the 
light-waves themselves, and to act on the smallest of 
these waves more powerfully than on the largest. The 
light thus scattered is the diffuse dayhght so entirely 
satisfactory and pleasant to the eye, and so inimitable by 
artificial systems of illumination. The light thus scat- 
tered has a preponderance of small waves, owing to the 
minute size of the scattering paiticles, and hence it affects 
our sight organ with the sensation of blue. By this scat- 
tered light shadows are mellowed, the intensity of direct 
sunlight 15 mitigated, and the whole expanse of sky glows 
with a perfect lustre, effectually drowning the light from 
the more distant celestial bodies. Above the-top of a 
high mountain dust 1s almost absent, and there the sky, 
has been observed at times to look almost black, and 
stars are sometimes visible in sunlight. í 

But besides the blue of the sky, we owe to this dust 
the possibility of clouds, which still further intercept and: 
scatter the solar beams. “Cloud is visible vapour of, 
water floating at a certain height in the air," says Mr.’ 
Ruskin ?; but he is not quite right in his language. True- 
vapour of water 1s invisible, and that which is visible is no, 
longer vapour, but condensed vapour. It is'vapour which, 
has condensed to liquid—not to great masses of liquid, but 
to minute globules or spherules of liquid, so small as only to 
sink very slowly through the air. What makes the vapour 
condense into this water-dust form? Why does it not 
condense at once into great masses or sheets of water? 
Something there must be to start the condensation at multi- 
tudes of separate points, so that the vapour shall condense 
the instant it is saturated, without ever becoming super- 
saturated. Things that act in this way are called nuclei. 
Without a nucleus, it is as easy for a phenomenon to begin 
at one place as at another, and when that'is the case ıt- 
does not begin anywhere. there is no preponderating 
cause. -Wherever there is a nucleus, however, there the 
action can begin ; and in order that action may commence 
at an infinity of points at once, it is necessary that an, 
infinity of nuclei exist. The action of nuclei 1s readily illus- 
trated by the well-known experiment of a supersaturated 
solution of Glauber's salts. The solution remains liquid 
until a nucleus is introduced, when it becomes suddenly’ 
converted into a sohd. (I don't say that ıt is clear why 
nuclei are able to start the action. What is there at the 
surface of discontinuity to make change of state easier 
there than anywhere else? It will take a bigger man 
than me to tell you that.) à 


* Phil Mag., August 1881 * “Storm Cloud" lecture, p 12 

3 Sir W. Thomson has partially indicated a reason for it m his theory of 
the effect of curvature of surface on vapour-tension See Maxwell's “ Heat,” 
chap. xx. p. 268, as 
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Now this sudden conversion is just what might happen 
in the case of the atmosphere, only the change of state 
would be from vapour to liquid. Picture to yourselves 
aqueous vapour accumulating and increasing in quantity 
in dust-free air, saturated, over-saturated, nothing to start 
the condensation; it goes on accumulating ; the atmo- 
sphere becomes unbearably damp, soaking into and 

rough everything. At length at some point something 
tauses it to give way, and condensation takes place. 
Instantly it spreads from this pomt as from a centre, 
volumes of liquid are produced, and fall not as a shower 
but as a splash, deadly and destructive by the mere 
weight and impetus of its fall. 

Instead of this, what really happens? The moisture, 
on becoming saturated, finds myriads of minute dust 
particles or nuclei, round which it condenses; the 
more numerous the nuclei, the more minute may be the 
globules of mist formed ; it never becomes supersaturated 
at all, The instant it is saturated it begins to condense, 
and we have the mist or visible cloud, and in this form it 
may last for any length of time. Under certain influences, 
however, not yet fully understood, but which I wish in 
part to illustrate to-day, these minute globules may congre- 
gate into larger ones. Too large to remain slowly falling 
through the air, they begin to fall more quickly as their 
sire increases, and we get the fine shower; or, if the 
aggregation goes on further, and the drops do not 
-evaporate much as they fall we have the heavy down- 
pour, the thunderstorm, or the tropical deluge—all varieties 

-of rainfall caused by the different size of the aggregated 
- water globules. 

Were there no nuclei, condensation would not begin, 
and were there but few nuclei, condensatios could only 
‘begin at a few points, and a quite different kind of mist 
might present itself ; one which would consist of compara- 
tively large and rapidly sinking globules—small fðr rain- 
‘drops, but large for mist globules, a kind intermediate 
between mist and rain, such a mist as is met with in 
‘clear moist climates, and known in England as a Scotch 
mist, 

Note this, that to get a fine permanent fog, you must 
have an enormous number of centres of condensation. 
Mr. Aitken (Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin., about 1879) estab- 
lished this fact, that every spherule of mist must have 
condensed itself round a minute solid dust particle, a 
nucleus, and that without such nuclei condensation could 
not goon. The minuteness of the nuclei able to act in 
this way is extreme, an almost immeasurably small 
quantity of matter being sufficient to precipitate a copious 
cloud. Their size 1s quite beyond a microscope. 

[Mr. Astken’s experiment was here shown with appa- 
ratus from the Royal Institution. A long glass tube is 
filled with moist air, carefully filtered through cotton wool 
and glycerine, after Tyndall, and is then suddenly ex- 
“haueted by an air-pump. It 1s thus cooled far below the 
dew pomt, but no precipitation occurs ; and the tube, 
well illuminated, is seen to remain clear. Now ignite 
a platinum wire inside it with a few Grove cells, and 
ilet more filtered air enter. As soon as this is done 
-exhaust again; instantly a thick cloud is precipitated 
condensation occurring round myriads of nuclei given of 
from the platinum wire—which, however, has not appre- 
ciably lost weight. I wonder 1f this experiment could not 
give Sir Wm. Thomson a fifth limit to the size of atoms 
by estimating the loss of weight of the platinum spiral 
and the number of globules in the resulting mist. ] 

A familar illustration of the effect of nuclei on vapour 
is given by the simple experiment of writing on a pane of 

glass with a stick, and then breathing on it. Where the 
writing has wiped away the dust, the moisture condenses 
less easily and in much fewer and larger globules than 
where nuclei are abundant; consequently the writing 
becomes visible. ` . 

In studying the properties of any physical agent, it 1s 
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essential to be able to employ it or exclude it at pleasure. 
One must have insulators to investigate electricity ; one 
must perform optical experiments in a @ark room ; and 
to study the properties and functions of dust it is im- 
portant to be able to removg it, and to obtain dust-free 
spaces. : 

Methods of removing dust from air are :— 

(1) Filtration through cotton-wool, or cotton-wool and 
glycerine, packed tightly. Tyndall has shown how effec- 
tive this can be made with proper management. 

(2) Allowing it to settle. In a few days or a week most 
of the dust has settled out of stagnant air. Prof. Noel 
Hartley employed atmospheres of hydrogen in his old 
and careful experiments on "spontaneous generation," 
because it was too rare for germs to float in. 

(3) Condensing vapour in the air several times. Mr. 
Aitken has shown that successive condensations of vapour 
gradually purify air by removal of nuclei, until it is quite 
clear, He shows that the ability of vapour to condense 
is an extremely delicate test of the presence of such nuclei, 
and that when the dust particles are very few, conden- 
sation takes place not as cloud but as fine rain or 
Scotch mist. Doubtless, the cause of actual Scotch mist 
1s the clearness afd purity of the Highland air induced 
by frequent and continued rains. 

(4) Keeping a hot body in air for some time. This, 
Tyndall calls “ calcining ” the air. 

(3) Discharging electricity into it from a point. 

I must say a few words about the two last methods. 
When a hot body is held under a sunbeam, a dark stream 
of dust-free air is seen rising above it. This was dis- 
covered by Dr. Tyndall, and investigated by Lord 
Rayleigh, as well as by Mr. Clark and myself! A hot 
spiral of platinum wire in a bell-jar produces this dust-free 
stream, and so gradually clarifies the air in the jar. That 
this is not due to combustion or evaporation we proved by 
using the smoke of burnt magnesium, which answers per- 


fectly. Lord Rayleigh has shown that a cold body is 
similarly effective, and causes a descending dust-free 
stream, 


We have found that the dust-free streamer is only a pro- 
longation of a dust-free coat which surrounds all warm 
bodies. The dust is kept away from them by molecular 
bombardment. It has been shown by Tait and Dewar, and 
by Osborne Reynolds, that a Crookes bombardment is 
effective at even ordinary pressures provided the bodies 
bombarded are small. Dust particles are very small, and 
so they get driven by moleoular impact away from hot 
surfaces and towards cold ones: the distance, through 
which they are so drfven away being easily measured by 
observing the thickness of the dust-free coat round an 
illuminated body at known temperature Two black tin 
vessels or glass flasks can be put under a bell-jar, one of 
the flasks full 6f warm water, the other of cold. On now 
burning magnesium, or otherwise filling the jar with smoke, 
the cold one will presently be found thickly covered with 
a deposit, the warm one will be nearly free. What Tyndall 
calls “calcining” the air, then, is really bombarding the 
dust out of it on to the cool wall surfaces. The deposition 
of lamp-black on a cold body held in a flame 1s thus ex- 
plained, Whenever the afr is warmer than bodies ıt 
deposits its dust and smoke upon them; whenever bodies 
are warmer than the air they keep the dust off, except 
when the weight of some of the larger icles 1s sufficient 
to overcome the bombardment; a thing which is very 
hkely to happen on a horizontal and slightly warm surface. 


1 Mr Aitken commenced the same investgation after reading my pre 
liminary note of July 1883 in NATURE. and bas followed 1t up m much the 
ve, obtaining very similar results. I have ue Mr 
art 


investigation was complete. 
3 See Lodge and Clark, PAtl.*Afag , March 1884; also NATURE, July 26, 
1883, vol xxviii p. 297, and April 24, 1884, vol. xxix. p. 613, 
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So we learn that the things in a room warmed by 
radiation (sunlight or open fire), because they are warmer 
than the air of the room, do not tend to get very dusty. 
But in a room warmed by hot piping or stoves, things 
are liable to get very dusty because the air is warmer thàn 
they are. kg 

Finally, let us turn to electrical phenomena 1n dusty air. 
Just as a magnet polarises iron filings, and makes them 
attract each other and point out the lines of force, so an 
electrified body polarises dust particles, and makes them 
point out the lines of electrostatic force. It is therefore 
very interesting to watch electrical phenomena in illumi- 
nated smoky air. . 

The pyroelectric behaviour of tourmaline for instance is 
beautifully shown by the aggregation of dust in little 
bushes at the opposite poles of the crystal. Mica often 
exhibits strong e aaria actions. But perhaps the most 
curious thing of all is what happens when a brush dis- 
charge begins in such air. The violent and tumultuous 
action must be witnessed—it can hardly be described ; 
but it does not last long, for in a few seconds every 
particle of dust has disappeared, condensed on the walls 
and floor of the vessel. 

{An experiment of discharging fromea point connected 
with one pole of a Voss machine into a bell-jar of illumi- 
nated magnesium smoke was then shown. It 1s a very 
easy experiment, and rather a striking one. A potential 
able to give quarter-inch or even one-tenth-inch spark 1s 
ample, and better than a higher one. The smoke P 
ticles very quickly aggregate into long filaments which 
point along the lines of force, and which drop by their 
own weight when the electrification is removed. A 
higher potential tears them asunder and dnves them 
against the sides of the jar. A knob polarises the particles 
as well as a point, but does not clear the air of them so 
soon. If the bell-jar be filled with steam, electrification 
rapidly aggregates the globules into Scotch mist and fine 
rain, 


This experiment shows how quickly aw may be cleared 
of its solid constituents by a continuous electrical discharge. 
The fact may perhaps admit of practical application 
in clearing smoke-rooms, or disinfecting hospital air. It 
also must have a close bearing on the way in which 
“thunder clears the air,” on thunder-showers, and perhaps 
on rain in general. Sir Wm. Thomson's “ effect of curva- 
ture on vapour-tension” shows that large cloud globules 
increase at the expense of small ones, and so may 
gradually grow into raindrops; but under electrical influ- 
ence rapid aggregation of drops must occur. The large 
drops so formed may be ufheld by the electrical attraction 
ofa Ron charged thunder-cloud, but as soon as the flash 
occurs, down they must come. Lord Rayleigh made 
some interesting observations on the effect of a feeble 
electrical charge in inducing a spreading water-jet to 
gather itself together (Proc. Roy. Soc., No. 221, 1882) ; and 
Prof Tait has pointed out ın his lecture on Thunder- 
storms (N ATURE, vol. xxii. pp. 339, 436) that aggregation of 
feebly charged drops into larger ones is of itself sufficient 
to raise their potential One strongly charged cloud 
would thus act on another, aggregating its drops, and so 
raising its potential until a. flash is a necessity.? 

It seems not impossible that some use may be made of 
this egating power of electricity on small bodies, such 
as smoke particles and mist globules. In coming to this 
country welay for some hours outside the Straits of Belle Isle 
in the midst of icebergs mingled with fog. Icebergs alone 
are not dangerous but beautiful Fog is an unmitigated 

* I find that unless one claims a lecture experiment it 18 commonly treated 
as a rechauffde, It is pardonable, therefore, and indeed only due to Mr. 
Clark, who been associated with me in the dust research, to state that 
those observafiona A original i eram ed can be cleared of thick 
| the initial potential the secon lond were opposite to that of the firs 


the spark would pass between the two clouds: if it were similar, its rise woul 
Ie the potential of the first cloud, and so cause it to «park into something 
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nuisance. Electric light is powerless to penetrate it; and 
1t was impossible, as we lay there idle, not to be struck with 
the advisability of dissipating it. It is rash to predict what 
can be done, it is still rasher to predict what can not, I 
would merely point out that on board a steamer are donkey- 
engines, and that these engines can drive a very powerful 
Holtz or Wimshurst machine, one pole of which may be 
led to points on the masts. When electricity is discharged 
into fog on a small scale, it coagulates into globules and 
falls as rain—perhaps it will on a large scale too. Oil* 
stills the ripples of a pond, and it has an effect on ocean 
billows ; just so an electric discharge, which certainly 
coagulates and precipitates smoke or steam in a bell-jar, 
may possibly have an effect on an Atlantic fog. Iam 
not too sanguine, but it would not cost much to try,and even 
if it only kept a fairly clear space near the ship, it 
would be useful. There are other possible applications 
of this electrical clearing or deposition of dust, but J am 
not here to talk of practical applications but of science 
itself. A homely proverb may be paraphrased into a 
useful motto for young investigators. Stick to the pure 
science and the applications will take care of themselves. 
I am not one to decry the applications of science for the 
benefit of mankind, far from it, but while the rewards of 
industrial applications are obvious and material, and such 
as will always secure an adequate following, the rewards 
of the pursuit of science for its own sake are transcen- 
dental and immaterial, and not to be imagined except by 
the few called to the work. That call entails labour and 
self-sacrifice beyond most other, but they who receive it 
will neglect ıt at their peril. 


HEREDITARY DEAFNESS! 


THE startling title of Mr. Graham Bell’s admirable 

memorr is fully justified by its contents. It-appears 
that there are upwards of 33,000 deaf mutes in America, 
mostly collected in large institutions forming social worlds 
of their own, whose inmates intermarry or else contract 
marriages with the hearing relatives of their fellow pupils, 
who themselves, in many cases, must have an hereditary 
though latent tendency to deafness. This state of things 
has been going on increasingly for two or more genera- 
tions, with the result that congenital deafness, which in 
other countries appears sporadically. and mostly fails to 
obtain an hereditary footing, has become artificially pre- 
served ın America, and ıs intensified by inter-marriages, 
until a deaf variety of the human race may be said to be 
established. There can be no question, after reading the 
mass of evidence submitted by Mr. Graham Bell, of the 
general truth of this summary statement. That precise 
knowledge that we should be glad to possess, of the 
strength and péculiarity of the hereditary taint, is unfor- 
tunately unattainable owing to the imperfection of the 
records kept at the institutions of the after history of 
their pupils ; but the data, such as they are, have been 
handled with great statistical skill by the author, so that 
he has squeezed all the information out of them that they 
appear competent to give. 

We may now go a httle more into details. It appears 
that out of six asylums, with an aggregate of 5823 pupils, 
29 5 per cent. have deaf relatives. Also that nearly half 
the pupils contract marriages, and that 80 per cent. of 
those who do so, marry together. This ratio of inter- 
marriage 1s much greater than it was at the beginning of 
the century, and it appears to have steadily increased 
from then up to the present time It is unfortunate that 
the imperfection of the records kept at tbe institutions 
make it difficult to ascertain the exact rate of the increase 
or the precise fate of the issue of all the marriages. This 
latter fact may, however, be estimated by working back- 

1 “Upon the Formation of a Deaf neg of the Human Race," by Alex- 


ander Graham Bell, National Academy of Sciences, New Haven, U.S.A., 
November 13, 1883. 
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wards, and finding ‘the number of deaf-mutes known to 
éxist among ‘the ancestors of the present inmates of the 
asylums, The family history of many of these is 
appalling, such as “Grandfather, father, mother, and 
other relatives" ; “father, mother, one brother, and five 
uncles and aunts”; two cases of “father, mother, one 
sister, one uncle,‘and one aunt”; two cases of “ father, 
mother, two brothers, and two uncles,” and so on. In 

eone case as many as fifteen deaf-mute relatives are 
recorded. Genealogical trees are given of the families in 
which deaf-mutism prevails, and ‘the large proportion of 
the ‘members of those families who are congenitally 
afflicted 1s most painfully illustrated. The surnames of 
the inmates of deaf-mute asylums are analysed, and the 
frequency is pointed out of the recurrence of many 
strange-sounding names, such as “Fahy,” “ Hulett,” 
* Closson,” “Brasher,” “Copher,’ “ Gortschalg,” &c., 
apparently out of all proportion to the number of persons 
bearing those names in the general population. 

The influences that promote the inter-marriage of deaf- 
mutes are fully described. The isolation of their class 
from the rest of the world is becoming more and more 
complete. Each institution is a self-sufficing alna mater 
where every member feels really at home, and with which 
each member continues his connection in after years. 
Gatherings of old pupils of both sexes, comversaziones, 
and other social meetings are of frequent recurrence, and 
what is most important of all, the highly-developed and 
very conventional gesture language of the deaf and dumb 
has already moulded them into a distinct nation. They 
think not in words, but in abbreviated symbolic gestures, 
and the sequence and association of their ideas is thus 
compelled to be idiomatic and widely differept from those 
of the rest of their race. English and other spoken 
languages are foreign tongues to them, and are acquired, 
for the most part, very imperfectly. Á separate mode of 
life is so congenial to persons reared under such excep- 
tional surroundings, and of such exceptional natures, that 
unwise schemes have been from time to proposed, of 
buying land in settlements for the deaf and dumb, where 
they should reside and form a secluded society of their 
own. 'Lhey are content with their lot when they are 
brought into contact with none but themselves, but 
they are ill at ease, and feel themselves to be aliens, when 
they are forced into the presence of the outside world. 
What wonder that they should shrink from it, and inter- 
marry and strive to keep apart. 

The interest of this strange story 1s twofold. In the 
first place it shows how easily a marked and degenerate 
variety of mankind may be established in permanence by 
a system of selection extending through two or three 
generations ; and, secondly, it 1s an instance in which 
streng social, and possibly legislative, agencies are sure to 
become aroused against unions that are likely to have 
hereditary effects harmful to the nation. The advisa- 
bility of various forms of restrictive measures is judi- 
ciously and carefully discussed by the author, with the 
general result that gesture-language should cease to be 
taught, the oral system being enforced in its place, and that 
the philanthropic custom of massing the deaf and dumb 
together ın separate societies, and of making their life 
as happy as possible in those societies, should be strongly 
discouraged. 

Instructive experiments on the rate at which a deaf 
breed of animals could be formed, might be made by 
breeding deaf cats, who are by no means inefficient 
mousers, and who show no signs of discontent at their 
lot. I may mention an observation of my own as 
having some possible pathological asia hs It was this: 
during a country walk I lunched at a roadside inn, where 
I saw a female cat with blue eyes, and asked and found 
that she was quite deaf, but was told that her kittens all 
heard perfectly. The only one of them that had been 


kept was ın the room, and she certainly noticed my voice | 
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and other noises I made to attract her attention, just as 
readily as other kittens. Then t occurred to me to 
her with the shrill notes of one of my httfe whistles, whic 
I had in my pocket-book. She was absolutely deaf ito 
these, and I doubt if she coujd have heard a note as shrill 
even as the chirp of a sparrow. Cats, as I have elsewhere 
observed, are eminently sensitive to shnll notes, so that 
the deafness of this kitten was a noteworthy proof that 
the imperfect stages of the form of hereditary deafness to 
which she was subject consisted in the degeneration of 
that pait of the auditory apparatus which is concerned 
in hearing shrill notes. I am told that no thorough 
anatomical investigation has yet been made into these 
matters, owing to insufficiency of, subjects. It would 
therefore seem that a breed of deaf cats might be wery 
acceptable to physiologists, and I have no doubt that 
such a breed might be easily established on any small 
and sparsely-inhabited island from which every hearing 
cat had been removed. Cats will not breed in strict:con- 
finement, and their roving habits at night make it 1m- 
porsbis under ordinary circumstances, to keep their 
reed pure; but in small islands, under the paternal 
despotism of a popular landlord, this and many analo- 
gous expenrments* in breeding varieties. of small and 
hardy animals and plants, such, I mean, as would take 
care of themselves, might be carried out. I have often 
envied the facilities afforded to such projects by the geo- 
graphical and social condition of the Scilly Islands. 
FRANCIS GALTON 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY} 


Il. 


Tq UE simplest form of the reflecting telescope is that 

in which only one reflecting surface 1s used, known 
as the Herschelian, or, as Sir John Herschel, in his work, 
“The Telescope,” calls it, “the Simple Reflector, The 
remarks he makes on this form are well worth most 
careful consideration in connection with the use of the 
reflecting telescope for photography. 

All other forms have the second or third mirror only 
for the purpose of bringing the image formed by the large 
mirror where 1t can be more conveniently used. Of these 
the Newtonian is the simplest and perhaps the best, as 
here the second reflection does not alter the size of the 
image, but only diverts it to the side of the tube. In the 
Cassegrain or Gregorian form the use of the convex or 
concave mirror enlafges the primary image more or less. 
Modifications of the Cassegrain form can be made by 
replacing the small convex mirror by a flat or very 
slightly curved mirror, in which case, although there is 
much loss of Ifeht, the image is kept nearly the same size 
asin the Newtonian. There 1s also the “ Brachy” form, 
where the Cassegrain is used obliquely, but.this is practi- 
cally a Cassegrain. In all these telescopes, except the 
first and last-mentioned, the. second mirror requires 
support of a kind that acts most injuriously on the 
image, causing rays to come from stars which, in the case 
of stars as faint as eight mágnitude, show quite distinctly 
with such long exposures as are needed in photographing 
the nebulz or clusters of very faint stars. In addition to 
these well-known forms of the reflecting telescope there 1s 
the arrangement of three reflectors as a telescope indicated 
by me in the May number of the Monthly Notices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, and also the application of 
the Coudé principle, treated of at length by M. Loewy in 
the June number of the Bulletin Astronomigue (1884). 
As far as I know there has not been any practical apph- 
cation of the Coudé principle to the reflector. The need of 
three reflections would involve great loss of light, and for 
this reason alone would, render it unsuitable for photo- 


* Continued from p. 40. 
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graphy where sp much depends on the power of the tele- 
scope to bnng together as much lgbt as possible 
om the surface of the sensitive plate. Apart from 
this great loss of hghte there would be enormous 
difficulties. in making such a telescope of even three- 
foot aperture, indeed, I am very doubtful if it could be 
done, there 15 the difficulty of keeping the different mirrors 
free from flexure and in proper adjustment, there 1s the 
fact that the form of mounting that must be used to carry 
the ponderous mirrors would be that most unfavourable 
to the good! performance of the whole as a telescope in 
regard to the atmdspheric disturbance due to the mownt- 
ing ; and last, though not least, the position of the 
external plane mirror would ‘be so exposed that it would 
not stab. many nights’ work ; with the flat mirrors of a 
Newtonian telescope one has much difficulty, as a slight 
rise in temperature will dew them at once, and under 
Ordinary circumstances they become very soon so dull 
that they require re-silvering many times more frequently 
than the large mirror. Certainly the large plane mirror 
would conserve its heat better than.the small flat of a 
Newtonian, but from the exposed „position it would 
occupy, it would certainly be a sourcé of continual 
trouble. There is only one good thing in such arrange- 
ments, and that 1s that the observer has not to follow the 
eye-piece, which only rotates, and does not change its 
position, For general observational work this becomes 
of importance. For comet-seeking, for which I believe 
this telescope was first used, it 1s difficult to imagine a 
more suitable arrangement than that brought again tothe 
notice of astronomers by M. Hermite in L’Astronommte, 
„October 1884, though his proposition, to dispense with a 
tube or to use a fixed one, would make a difficulty at the 
eye-end, where the 1mage would rotate, as 1t would in the 
case of a fixed telescope with a mirror moving in front, 
after the manner of a siderostat. For photography all 
those latter forms of telescope are not admissible; even 
for large fields, when a refractor specially made was used, 
it would be better to use it as a simple equatorial than to 
lose the light by two additional reflections. Considering 
carefully the different reflecting telescopes enumerated 
above, there does not appear to be anythıng that can be 
more smple than the Herschelian, and nothing more 
suitable, judging from what has been done, than the 
Newtonian ; nor does there seem anything in any other 
form that offers greater advantages than these, either on 
the grounds of simplicity} easy manipulation, possible 
increase of size, and, what is of vital importance, small- 
ness of first cost ; ıt ıs on one or the other that I should 
entirely rely as the photographic telescope of the future ; 
whether the Herschelian form would be better in prac- 
tical use than the Newtonian, or, rathgr, whether the 
reflecting surface could be made as good in this case, 
would only be shown by actual trial; if it could then, for 
the reason’ already mentioned, the image would be the 
best, and the best kind of telescope for the purpose of 
photography would be found. 

In the Newtonian, as has been said, the plane mirror 
is only used to bring the rays, that would form the image 
otherwise in the centre of the tube, out at the side, but as 
the object 1s not to be viewed, but photographed, the 
plate can be placed in the proper place to receive those 
images direct from the large mirror, as was done by Dr. 
De la Rue when he first used the reflecting telescope for 
photographs of the moon. 

There are some difficulties in getting a proper super- 
vision of the exposure, but these are not insuperable. A 
mounting for the Newtonian reflector pure and simple 
would be equally suitable for the Herscielian, so that if 
it were decided to make a large telescope, no danger 
would be run that success would not be certain ; if the 
Herschelian gave such excellent results, as I think might 
be fairly expected, so much the better, if it did not, the 
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simply remain what it is now—the only telescope 
suitable for photography on such a scale as can be 
really useful. 

As to the way ın which such a telescope as I here 
contemplate, that is, a reflector of from 5 to 8 feet aper- 
ture, should be mounted, there would be a certain safety 
in following the plan I have found so good with 3 foot, 
with such mechanical alterations as the use of waten ifi 
place of mercury for the floating medium would render 
necessary. The general principles, I believe, are correct 
as regards the conditions that affect the performance of 
the telescope as an optical instrument. 

The duty of the observer would now be entirely limited 
to seeing that the image fell always on the same place on 
the plate during exposure, a duty that is easily described, 
but not so easily done. For this purpose he must have 
such optical arrangements that he can from the ground 
watch the position of the image of a star anywhere near 
the object to be photographed in its relation to a cross 
wire attached to and moving with the sensitive plate, so 
that if, from the many causes that can produce a shift of 
this star and of the image on the plate, there is a shght 
movement, he can at once correct it. The telescope would 
work entirely in the open air under the most favourable 
conditions and without any disturbance from the body of 
the observer, as he would not be near the high end of 
tube. The large mirror would be protected from dew by a 
slight covering round the skeleton tube, and have an 
apparatus to cover it up quickly, and so be in the best 
coadition to keep its polish, and with the absence of a 
small mirror and its trouble at the high end of the tube, 
simplicity would be followed to its fullest extent without 
the sacrifice of one essential point. 

. Such a telescope would be capable of giving photo- 
graphs of all the ‘nebule, with exposures of from 30 to 60 
minutes, of the various clusters, and of certain selected 
parts of the heavens, and this should be for some years - 
its chief work. About the value of such a work it is 
quite unnecessary to speak—to show that it can be done 
1S quite enough. . 

In thus giving my opinion as to the best kind of tele- 
Scope to use for this most important part of astronomical 
photography I place it first for its importance. That 
much could be done by a smaller instrument, or, rather, by 
many smaller instruments, of a most valuable character, I 
have not any doubt. It is quite possible now, by means 
of pao Jenses, to take stellar photographs that are 
of great value; and any equatorial reflector, and many 
refractors, if they have driving apparatus of fair quality, 
could be most usefully employed 1n photography, and that 
without any more knowledge of the art of photography 
than could be learnt in a few minutes; by taking photo- 

raphs of a small portion of the sky that could be 1denti- 
fed. and working entirely at that, the amateur astronomet, 
with any aperture over 6 or 8 inches, could make a mono- 
graph that would be good for all time, and his. results 
would not be the mere expressions of impressions on his 
mind through his eye, but would he visible ones that 
would speak for themselves as to their value: In all 
departmeuts of stellar photography, excepting of course 
absolute positions, I think that photography is at once 
available. It is remarkable that the silver-on-glass re- 
flector has proved itself to be capable of paray un- 
limited increase ın size and to be so well fitted for pho- 
tography at the same time that the photographic process 
has been brought to such a s:ate of perfection, especially 
in this country, the home, if not the birthplace; of the 
reflector. At the present moment a pen stride im 
advance is to be made with certainty of success, and that 
at a cost that 1s insignificant compared to the, results that 
must come. Let us hope some one who can hasten this 
step will come forward ; if one cannot, many must, for it 
should not be delayed. 


A. AINSLIE COMMON 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS ON FLAME 


un zum 
IN December 1881 my attention was casually called to 

the popular superstition that sunlight puts the fire out. 
Retuming from a walk [ had found the blinds of my 
sitting-room closely drawn, for the benefit, as I was told, 
of the fire, which was low. On my appearing somewhat 
sceptical about the use of this proceeding, my landlady 
cited the above-mentioned superstition as a well-known 
fact. For her benefit and instruction I made the poker 
red hot, and focused the sun’s rays on it with a bull’s-eye, 
showing her that, though the bright light prevented the 
red heat from being seen, it had not extinguished it, and 
was, moreover, capable of making a smaller piece of 
metal.red hot. But I was myself so struck with the 
power of even the December sun in overcoming the light of 
the most highly incandescent body, that I determined to 
make further experiments, Even the intense glow pro- 
duced by heating-in the-blowpipe flame a small piece of 
chalk, -though it was sufficient to light up the whole 
room, ‘entirely disappeared in the sun’s rays. This led 
me to ask what would be the result of testing the sun’s 
light in the same way against that of a flame. If, accord- 
ing to the older theory, luminous flame consists of incan- 
descent solid particles, then I should expect that these 
would' behave under the strong light exactly as the white- 
hot iron did, whilé, on the other hand, if as some have 
maintained the white light of a flame proceeds from 
gases of -great vapour-density, then I might expect 
results which, if not different, would be at least 
interesting. - 

Experiment 1.—Accordingly, on Decembét 7, 1881, I 
arranged my large condenser—a lens 5 inches in dia- 
meter, and 20 inches focus—so as to throw the image 
of the suh upon the flame of a paraffin candle. To my 
delight a round spot of light of a bluish-white colour 
and peculiar soft appearance was visible on the flame 
itself That the flame, whether gaseous or consisting of 
incandescent particles, could reflect light, was certain. 
lt remained for me to determine the characteristics of 
this reflection... From its colour and peculiarly “soft” 
appearance it reminded me of fluorescence. I therefore 
proceeded to test the question with the spectroscope. 

Experiment 2.—lD' examined first the spectra given 
when a beaker of petroleum or one of solution of quinine 
sulpháte was placed in the focus. I should mention that 
my spectroscope, which I designed and made myself, 
slides up 'and.down the supporting pillar, so that it can 
be adjusted to any height. The table carrying the slit, 
and telescope, and prism (dense flint of 609), can be fixed 
in three.positions to the stand, so that the slit may be 
vertical; horizontal, or directed vertically downwards for 
examining solutions with the light thrown up from be- 
neath. It is also provided with a doublet, equivalent to 
the B eye-piece of a microscope, used as a condenser to 
throw theimage, which may be an enlarged or diminished 
one at pleasure, of any object upon the slit. The whole 
arrangement is very simple, and far more convenient than 
that of the ordinary laboratory spectroscope. Bringing 
the instrument thus armed to bear upon the strongly 
illuminated solution, I found the field of view to be filled 
with a soft and even light, that seemed to obscure the 
Frauenhofer lines as if some thickened luminous solution 
had been poured over them. Every moment some par- 
ticle of dust floating into the focus would cause a tiny 
flash as its image crossed the slit, of hard clear hight, hke 
that of the candle-flame, only that it showed the Frauen- 
hofer lines. But after filtering the solution, carefully 
cleaning the beaker, and excluding all extraneous light, 
the Frauenhofer lines vanished, and nothing was visible 
either with quinine or petroleum but the soft continuous 
spectrum of fluorescence. I have described these well- 
known phenomena thus minutely that I may emphasise 
the very different results obtained in the following experi- 
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ment. To the naked eye the spot of suslight upon the 
candle-flame was of exactly the same soft quality, and 
nearly the same colour as that upon the fluorescent solu- 
tion. I replaced the candle@in the focus, arranged the 
condenser of the spectroscope so that the white spot 
should come upon the centre of the slit, and occupy one- 
third of it. The field of view was filled by the spectrum 
of the flame, but across the centre was a bright band of 
light extending far into the violet, brightest in the blue, 
and showing aff the Frauenhofer lines distinctly, especiall 

in the blue and violet. Unmistakably I was dealing wi 

reflected light, and not with fluorescence. My thoughts at 
once reverted to Prof. Tyndall’s “blue cloud.” I knew 
of two ways of producing dn extremely fine precipitate 
showing the same characteristic phenomena. I added 
dilute hydrochloric acid to a weak solution of sodium 
hyposulphite, but this preparation I found to be trouble- 
some from the rapidity with which it loses its optical 
properties, so I discarded it in favour of the following. I 
diluted some French polish with about fifty times its bulk 
of methylated spirit, and added a few drops of the solution 
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Fic. 1.—A, tumbler containing "lac precipitate ", B, glass plate to, support 
polaris apparatus; C, selenite film; D, polaileiag poem: E, sheet of 
cardboard to screen off superfluous light; F, lens to concentrate the 

light; G, mirror; H, side mirror in which the colour of the beam in a 

different aamut may be seen 
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to a glass of water. The precipitate of Jac resultingtis 
sufficiently fine for every purpose, and will remain ‘in 
suspension for days. The light from the heliostat passing 
through this solution gives the same soft opalescent reflec- 
tion, with the same spectrum strongest in the blue and 
violet, showing all the Frauenhofer lines distinctly, as it 
does upon the candle-flame. / 

Experiment 3 —There is another special characteristic 
of matter in extremely fine division common to Prof. 
Tyndall’s “blue cloud? and the above-mentioned solu- 
tions. Light reflected from it is completely polarised in 
the plane at right angles to the line of incidence. I am 
in the habit of showing this by the following arrangement, 
which I believe to be new, and which is so simple that 
any one can exhibit it. It ıs shown in Fig. I. A is 
an ordin. plain tumbler, half filled with “Jac preci- 
pitate,” and covered with a piece of window-glass, B. On 
B islaid a mounted selenite film, C, and up on this again the 
polarising prism D, used With the microscope. A retort- 
stand supports a sheet of cardboard, E, with a hole in the 
centre, which shades the liquid from su perfluous light 
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and also carries & lens, F, which may be an ordinary eye- 
glass laid across the hole, and so adjusted that its focus 
shall come about the middle of the hquid. A plane 
mirror, G—a hand-glass wil» do—is then either held or 
fixed, so as to reflect sunlight perpendicularly upon the 
lens. It wil readily be seen that the light, concentrated 
by the lens, is plane-polarised by the Nicol prism, then 
modified by the selenite, and finally analysed by reflection 
from the extremely minute particles of lac. Accordingly, 
to a person walking round the table with his eye on a 
level with the tumbler, the vertical beam of light in the 
liquid appears to cHange colour four times. Thus, if the 
delenite and Nicol are so adjusted that viewed from the 
west it appears blue, then froni the south it will be yellow, 
from the east blue, and from the north yellow again. If 
then the selenite be removed from under the Nicol, from 
both west and east it will be seen as a bluish-white beam 
of light, while from the north and south it will be invisible 
altogether, as though a screen had been placed over the 
lens. By arranging or holding a small murror, H, at an 
angle of 45°, by the side of the tumbler, the observer may 
see the blue colour of the beam from ¿he west side, on 
which he stands, while at the same time the mirror shows 
him that its colour, when viewed from the north or south, 
is yellow. Or three mirrors may be arranged so that all 
four aspects of the beam may be observed at once. I do 
not know a more beautiful and striking way of demon- 
strating the properties of the polarised ray. 

Experiment 4.—1 now come to the most interesting of 
my experiments. This polarisation of all light reflected 
at right angles to the hne of incidence is, I believe 
accepted as the special characteristic of very finely-divided 
solid matter. I applied the test to the light upon the 
candle-flame. I held the Nicol in the plane at right 
angles to the mean path of the rays, looked through it at 
the soft spot of reflected sunlight, and rotated it. When 
the crystal crossed the line of incidence at right angles, 
the spot vanished ; when it coincided with it, the spot was 
brightest. With a selenite film in addition to the Nicol 
prism the usual change of colour could be seen, the red 
and green film showing more distinctly than the blue and 
yellow. By using the Nicol over the eye-piece of the 
spectroscope I found that every part of the spectrum of 

e reflected sunlight 1s polarised alike, showing that the 
flame behaves with respect to light exactly as a solution 
containing extremely fine solid particles. I made a large 
number of experiments with a view to ascertain how far 
this similarity would hokl, and I mow proceed to give 
some of the most important. 

Experiment 5.—1 arranged the heliostat with the 
candle-flame in the focus and the spectroscope at right 
angles to the line of incidence, with the Nicol prism over 
the eye-piece, and the condenser arranged to focus the | 
* white spot” of sunlight on the slit. I then gradually | 
lowered the candle so as to bring the apex of the flame | 

“into the hght. There was no break in the appearance of : 

the spectrum on passing from the hot flame to the non- | 
luminous smoke. Low down, the flame reflected only ! 
the more refrangible rays, as far as the middle of the | 
green ; towards the apex it reflected also the red. All 
the reflected light was polarised. 

Experiment 6.—With the same arrangement as before, 

- I turned the spectroscope so as to have the slit horizontal. 
I burnt some soda in the Bunsen burner at a little dis- ' 
tance, so that the vapour from it came to the candle. 
The result is depicted in Fig.2. The continuous spec- 
trum of the inner flame is crossed by the bright sodium | 
lines which project a little distance beyond it on either 
side to the limits of the outer fame. In the centre isa : 
bright band, the spectrum of the sunlight on the flame, | 
and on this all the Frauenhofer lines, including the Di 
lines perfectly black, as in my'drawing. It was very 
curious to see the two ends of the sodium lines standing 
out bright against the dark background on either side, 














e 
visible still as bright lines, though faintly, upon the flame 
itself, up to the band of sunlight, and then strongly 
reversed by contrast with its greater brilhancy. I believe 
I am the first who has succeeded in reversing the sodium 
lines by reflechon.' It requires a bright sun to do this ; 
otherwise the red end of the spectrum is not strong 
enough, but I have succeeded m showing it to several 
friends. 

Experiment 7.—Whth the same arrangement, substi- 
tuting a spirit-lamp charged with soda for the candle, 
nothing was visible to the naked eye ;2the flame seemed 





Fic. a —Spectrum of candle-flame in the focus of the hehostat, showing the 
D lines reversed by reflection. 


to vanish in the glare; only in the spectroscope the 
bright lines were seen unaltered. With the Bunsen a 
brightly illuminated column of dust was seen rushing out 
of the tube, each particle vanishing as it reached the 
perfectly invisible fame, and was burnt. Several sub- 
stances, eg. copper oxide, and ammonium molybdate, 
give in the outer flame a spectrum which in my small in- 
strument appears continuous, though lacking the “ hard ” 
look of the spectrum of an incandescent solid. But they 
give no reflection with the strongest sunlight, behaving as 
true vapours. It will be observed that, though I have 
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Shown that a substance capable of emitting light of aZ 
wave-lengths may be capable of reflecting at the same 
time light of any wave-length, yet I have not been able 
to show whether or not a substance emitting light of one 
definite wave-length may not be able ‘to reflect light of 
that same wave-length, though I have proved that ıt can 
reflect no other. For instance, the light given by sodium 

eis absent from that of the sun, so that my experiment 
proves nothing with regard to it; yet that particular 
light is not transmitted through hot sodium vapour, but 
is stopped by it One would think ıt must either be re- 
flected or its energy must be used up in some way on the 
vapour itself. I have been unable to get access to the 
electric light, and no other light I know is strong enough 
for this experiment. I have wished also to try whether 
sodium burnt under pressure, or at a very high tempera- 
ture, would or would not have the power of reflecting 
light ; but in this direchon I am again stopped by lack 
of apparatus. P 

Experiment 8.—The spectrum of the light transmitted 
through the lac solution1s complementary to that reflected 
by it, ze. the reflected light 1s bluish, and the transmitted 
yellowish-brown; in the latter case the spectrum 1s 
weakened towards the violet, and. in the former towards 
the red. I desired to see if this was so with flame. I 
arranged a metallic screen with a slit one-fourth of an 
inch long and one-twentieth wide, close tó the candle, so 
that all light falling upon the spectroscope must first have 
passed through the luminous portion of the flame, and 
then with a mirror directed the sunlight into the instru- 
ment. Pure sunlight was thrown into the upper half of 
the field for comparison, by means of the regecting prism. 
Having adjusted the light so that no difference could be 
detected between the upper and lower halves of the field 
of view, the candle was placed in position in front of the 
slit There was a very definite general absorption, most 
noticeable inthose rays that are deficient in lamplight, 
especially about F and G, where also the spectrum of the 
reflected sunlightis brightest. The experimentis difficult 
owing to the necessitysof reducing the briliancy of the 
sunhght without so far reducing the angle of the illuminat- 
ing ray that.the hot air-currents may vitiate the result. 
But after many trials I satisfied myself that the more 
refrangible rays of hght transmitted through a luminous 
flame are to some extent absorbed, the effect being 
stronger in proportion as the smoky part of the flame is 
approached. 

Experiment 9,—It seemed evident that the reflection 
of. the sunlight from the flame was due to its superior in- 
tensity; F therefore judged that, if I could lower the 
temperature of the carbon somewhat, I might get a 
visible reflection with light from other sources. I held 
amiron nail in the flame, and focused on the resulting 
smoke, the hght from a petroleum lamp. The spot of 
light was plainly visible, only not of a bluish white as 
with: sunlight, but of a dirty yellow colour. It could be 
seen: not only on the cold smoke, but also where it was 
ofa bright chery red ; beyond that it became lost against 
the bnghtness of the incandescence. But the smoke, 
whether hot or cold, polarised the light exactly as the 
fine precipitates did. - 

Experiment 10.—In order to get rid of the disturbing 
effects of the light from the candle itself, I punched a 
hole ın the middle of a tin plate, and placed ıt over the 
candle. The column of smoke coming up through the 
hole completely polarised the light thrown on it, whether 
from a lamp or fon the sun, at right angles to the line of 
incidence. I then placed a little tuft of asbestos satu- 
rated with melted paraffin upon the hot plate. It gave 
off a dense smoke, indistinguishable to the eye from that 
of the burning candle. On applying the spectroscope 
however, the difference was manifest. The light reflecte 
by it was not polarised. I would therefore suggest that 
this polarisation test be the distinction between “steam,” 
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however dense, and a true “smoke.” Ihave reason to 
believe that a polarising smoke only arises where the heat 
causes decomposition. 

Experiment 11.—1 placeg the under side of the tin 
plate in the light, and found that the soot upon. it re- 
flected plane-polarised hght in all directions at nght 
angles to the line of incidence. 

I now desired to ascertain if this power of reflecting 
hght is confined to substances burning in the inner flame. 
It is difficult to make accurate observations as to the 
spectrum of the inner flame with an ordinary Bunsen 
burner, from the fact that it 1s completely surrounded by 
the outer flame ; and this last, being but feebly luminous, 
gives only a very faint spectrum. I wished to make an 
airangement by which the spectra of the two flames 
could be completely separated, while at the same time 
their intensity should be increased. Accordingly, I made 
a Bunsen burner with a rectilinear aperture, two inches 
long by an eighth of an inch wide, in place of the usual 
round tube. This gave me a broad flat flame, the edges . 
of which I allowed to play each against a piece of well- 
annealed glass, so that I could look through the glass 
and see the flame*edgeways. In this way I got a very 
stiong spectrum of both the inner and the outer flames, 
perfectly distinct from each other, the ends of the flame 
being cut off by playing against the glass. The inner 
flame with its bright lines was thus completely separated 
from the outer with its soft, apparently continuous, spec- 
irum: under sufficient pressure, the separation extended 
to the eighth of an inch or more. I could see no lines 
across this intervening space, except perhaps that in the 
violet : as to which I am not quite sure. Of the others 
I am certain, and I think the space 1s perfectly dark. As 
the glasses soon crack, I substituted another arrange- 
ment, which I hope still farther to perfect. In this flame 
I burnt a number of substances, keeping the image of 
the sun upon it all the while, and having the spectroscope 
with polarising prism, &c., arranged as in Experiment 5. 
I here give the results of two of the most interesting of 
these experiments. 

Exferiment12.—1 burnt on a piece of wire a mixture 
of copper sulphate and ammonium chloride. This com- 
pound, as is well known, gives a very beautiful and com- 
plex spectrum. When the mixture is held in the inner 
flame it turns dark, bubbles up, and burns like a piece of 

itch, giving a continuous spectrum ; and upon this 

ame, which never passes lfeyond the inner flame, the 
reflection of the sunlight maybe seen and the Frauen- 
hofer lines distinguished. ere is also, at the same 
time, 1n addition to the beautiful blue-violet coloration 
of the outer flame, a curious “red smoke” mght on the 
outer edge of ıt. But though m a dark room this looks 
far more like à solid precipitate, or true smoke, than the 
bright flame—though by daylight it looks so “smoky” 
that I thought it surely must give what I sotght, a reflec- 
tion in the outer flame—yet the sunhght passes through 
it without the slightest effect, save that it renders it in- 
visible. The spectrum of this apparent smoke consists 
of groups of lines in the rgd.! 

Experiment 13.—1 now sought a substance that should 
be volatile ın the 1nnei flame and give a non-volatile oxide 
in the outer. I placed some zinc, which I found to be 
the most manageable metal for this purpose, in a small 
iron cup in the very centre of the flame. As soon as it 
boiled, flashes of white light appeared in the outer flame, 
and I was enabled to ascertain that these flashes gave a 
continuous spectrum and were also capable of reflecting 
sunlight, the reflected hght being polarised, as in the 
other cases, in all directions at right angles to the line of 
incidence. 


1 [n a recent experiment this V red smoke” gave a '' soft" continuous spec- 
trum from the extreme red to the yellow a little beyond D It is very tran- 
sient and seems to be produced when the fused massis drawn nearly out of 
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I venture 'to think, therefore, that the proof is fairly 
complete that the lumunosity of a candle or gas flame 
proceeds from incandescent matter in a state of extremely 
fine division, because— 

(A) Light can be reflected frorn it in'the same way as 
from very fine particles of lac, sul hur, &c. 

(B) The reflection begins-with the violet rays when the 
pecpuete first forms, and extends to the red as it 

omes denser in the upper smoky part of the flame, 
the spectrum undergoing a similar change to that of the 
acidulated hyposulphite solution. 

(C) There 1s no break inthe phenomena from the com, 
mencement of incandescence to the cooling smoke and 
even the cold soot itself. The reflection is visibly pro- 
duced by any rays, whether ef the sun or from a lamp, 
that are more mtense than those of the incandescent 
body ; and ! imagine that hght that is less intense is still 
reflected, though 1t cannot be discerned. 

(D) The spectrum of light transmitted through a flame 
is complementary to that reflected from it, as is also the 
case with a solution containing fine particles. 

(E) The peculiar property of polarising all hght re- 
flected at right angles to the line of incidence which is 
considered the test of solid matter "n extremely fine 
division is possessed by all flames giving what is known 
as the “solid” spectrum. 

(£) Whenever a precipitate 1s actually formed by a 
reaction known to take place in either inner or oyter 
flame, the resulting luminous flame has the optical pro- 
perties described in this paper. Thus zinc, which pro- 
duces these results only in the outer flame, gives evidence 
of the solidity of its oxide in the form of smoke. And 
with the mixture of copper sulphate and ammonium 
chloride it 1s not that part of the flame that looks most 
like smoke to the eye, but that which gives a “hard” 
one spectrum which is found capable of reflecting 

ght. 

I am still working on the lines indicated by these ex- 
periments, and though the foregoing 1s all I feel justified 
1n publishing at present, 1t by no means contains all the 
suggestive results I have obtained in my endeavour to 
ascertain the cause of luminosity in gases and substances 
vaporised in the Bunsen flame. My time is very much 
occupied and my applhances limited: it may be long 
before I can complete my researches, so I have thought 
it well to make public my conclusions, so far as they go. 

i GEORGE J. BURCH 








A LINE-DIVIDER 


ALILEO'S proportional compasses are said to date 
from the year 1597. We infer that the instrument 
consisted of two arms, jointed, as in the Accompanying 
figure, so that one arm could move freely about the joint. 
Each arm had a number of equal divisions (not neces- 
sarily of the same length on each arm), the zero point 
being at the joint. To divide a given length into five 
equal parts it is necessary to take an ordinary pair of 
con passes and measure the gjven length with these, then 
set the proportional compasses so that the fifth division 
on each arm may be at the given distance apart, then 
transfer with the ordinary compasses the distance between 
the unit divisions—this will be one-fifth of the given line. 
This seems to have been the manner of using the instru- 
ment employed by Galileo (cf. Marie, Histoire des Sciences 
Mathématiques et Physiques, tome iii. p. 108). Other 
“modes of using will doubtless occur to most of our 
readers. The principle involved in this and similar in- 
struments, and certainly in the one before us, is that of 
the proportionality of corresponding sides in similar 
triangles. 
Our figure represents Miss Marks's patent line-divider 
for dividing any space into a number of equal parts. 
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A B forms a hınged rule with a firm joint; each limb ıs 
ten inches ın length (in the specimen we are desoribing), 
the limb B 1s bevelled, fronted with brass, and presents a 
straight edge, so that straight lines can be drawn along 
it. The lmb A is also bevelled, and ıs divided on the 
bevelled edge and also on the top into eighty equal parts, 
so that we are enabled to divide a given length into any 
number of equal parts from two to eighty. A is ‘fitted to 
slide in an undercut groove upon the Dn rule:c, which, 
hasa single line marked upon it, and is also provided 
with needle points on the under-side, to prevent it from 
slipping when placed in any position.  , . 
Suppose we take the case already considered. Slide 
C along A till the c line coincides with one of the lines.on 
A, against which is the number 5o. Place the correspond- 
iie bae on the level of 4 on one end of the line to be 





divided, then open out or close up the rule till the bevel 
of B passes through the other end of the line. Now press 
the points on the underside of C firmly intothe paper, and 
shde A up till the number 4 on the line of reference is 
comcident with the line on C, and mark the point where 
the bevel of $ meets the given line to be divided. Con- 
tinue to move A up one division at a time till the whole 
line is divided. If we require lines to be drawn through 
the several points of division in a given constant direc- 
tion, it 1s obvious that we must fix the instrument so that 
the bevel of B shall be initially in the given direction. 

We have said enough to show how the divider is used, 
and it remains only to state that t appears to be a very 
handy instrument for architects, engineers, and practical 
drawing. Stanley, of Great Turnstile, Holborn, is the 
maker. 





UNIVERSAL TIME AND THE RAILWAYS 


QONE of the reasons why the Prime Meridian Confer- 

ence met at Washington was that the United States 
possesses the greatest longitudinal extension of any 
country traversed by railway and telegraph lines, and it is 

uite 1n keeping with the spirit of American institutions 
that some of the most important measures necessary to 
carry out the resolutions of the Conference were taken by 


the railway men before the scientific men had begun their, ^ 


sittings. The action of the railway i eden began as 

It was a regular rebellion against the 
inconvenience of having more than half a hundred 
standards of railway time from east to west of -the 
continent. At the Conference itself, Mr. W. F. Allen, 
one of the United States delegates, who has from 
the first taken the greatest interest in this special 
branch of the subject, brought the matter prominently 
before the Congress, stating what had en done. 
Since the Conference met, the suggestions primarily due 
to the railway authorities have been accepted by the 
Army Signal Corps and other public bodies, and from 
the east of Canada to the Pacific the Continent is now 
divided into five sections, each with its time standard, 
differing by one hour from those to the east and west. 
Thus we have Intercolonial time, Eastern time, ‘Central 
time, Mountain time, and Pacific time, representing dif- 
ferences of one hour or 15" of longitude. We append a 
map, and a paper by Mr. Allen, which we have received 
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aon an esteemed correspondent, which will show at once 
e history of this movement and what has come of it. 

I. On November 18, 1883, the principal railway lines 
.of the United States and Canada adopted a new method 
of computing and recording tme, for the purpose of 
securing a uniform time standard which should simplify 
the business of transportation and add to the convenience 
of travellers. It is almost wholly for purposes of travel 
eand transportation that the majority of people have need 
of accurate time, and everywhere, except in very large 
cities, business has always been regulated by railroad 
time. 

II. The defects of ‘he old system of time standards were 
mainly as follows :— : 

(1) There wers formerly more than fifty standards of 
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railway time in the United States. 
four. 

(2) The old standards differed from eath other, where 
they intersected, by all sorts of variations, errors, and odd 
minutes. Now the differences between the standards are 
an exact hour, and the minutés and seconds are the same 
in all four divisions. 

(3) Formerly there were almost innumerable places at 
which standards changed. Now the points of change are 
few 1n number, and always at prominent points of railway 
departure. 

4) Formerly almost every railway centre had two or 
three taridards of time. Chicago used three; Kansas 
City had five ; and St. Louis, where fourteen roads centre, 
used six different standards.. 


Now there are but 














III. In the plan which has now been]adopted it was 
proposed :— 

(1) That the same standard should govern as many 
railroads as possible. 

(2) That the standards should not extend over so large 
an area of territory as to cause standard time to differ at 
any point by more than about thirty minutes from local 
time (mean solar time). 

(3) That each standard should vary from the adjacent 
standards by the most readily-calculated difference, that 
of an even hour, 

(4) That changes from one standard to another should 
be made at well-known points of departure. 

(5) That these changes should be made at-the termini 
of roads where changes naturally occur, except on the 
transcontinental lines, and in a few other unavoidable 





cases, where they should be made at the ends of 
divisions. 

(6) That the 75th mertdian west from Greenwich 
being almost precisely the central meridian for the 
system of roads using standards based upon the time 
of eastern cities, and the goth meridian being equally 
central for the roads running by the time of western cities, 
the time of those meridians should be adopted for the 
territory which includes nearly 90 per cent. of our whole 
railway system. The hour meridians east and west of 
those named (the 6oth on the east, and the 1o5th and 
120th on the west) were found to be equally*well adapted 
as central meridians for the roads in the section of 
country adjacent thereto. 

IV. The problem in this country presented a feature 
nowhere else encountered. Standard time was introduced 
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throughout the island of Great Britain as long ago as the 
year 1848. When the railways demanded uniform time, 
and Greenwich tine was adopted. France also has a 
uniform standard. But the continent of North America 
covers too many degrees of longitude to permit of the use 
of any one meridian as a siffgle hour standard for all 
points between the two oceans. Under such a system 
there would be points where local time would differ from 
standard time by about two hours. 

V. The new system divides the United States into four 
sections. At places in the same section timeis the 
same. The first section, which is governed by the time 
of the 75th meridian, west from Greenwich, embraces all 
the territory between the Atlantic coast and Detroit, 
Pittsburg, Wheeling, Parkersburg, Huntington, Bristol, 
Augusta, and Charlestown, as indicated on the accom- 
panying map (see next page) This is called Eastern 
Time. Ati2.0 mid-day Sa hc 75th meridian every clock 
and time-ball, from Calais to Pittsburg and from Quebec 
to Charlestown, indicates the hour of noon. 

The second section is governed by the time of the goth 
meridian, called Central Time. Itincludes all the territory 
from the western limits of the eastern time (that is, from 
Detroit, Pittsburg, Augusta, &c.) to Bismark, North Platt, 
Dodge City, &c. Time in this section is one hour slower 
than eastern time. 

The third section extends from the last-named places 
westward to Heron (Montana), Ogden (Utah), the Needles 
(Arizona), &c. Time ın this section is that of the 105th 
meridian (one hour slower than central time), and is de- 
nominated Mountain Time. 

VI. At 12.0 noon in New York City the time at Chicago 
is 11 a.m., at Denver 10.0 a.m., and at Portland (Oregon) 
9.0a.n. By the old system at 12.0 noon in New York it 
was I1.05 in Chicago, 9.56 in Denver, and 8.46 in 
Portland. 

VII. The adoption of a uniform standard of time by 
the railway lines has led to the abandonment of local time 
in nearly all the cities of the United States, The time of 
the 75th meridian was selected as the standard for the 
m of Columbia by Act of Congress, approved March 
13, 1904. 

It is encouraging to learn that, as was to have been 
éxpected, local time throughout the United States, as 
opposed to railway time, has already been abolished, and 
itis to be hoped, for the benefit of railway travellers on 
this side of the Atlantic, that the continent of Europe, 
from the extreme west of Spgin to the Caspian, will soon 


be dealt with in the same manner. 
1 e. . 





NOTES 


WE regret to state that Prof. Benjamin Silliman. of Yale 
College, died at Newhaven on the 13th inst., aged sixty-eight. 


THE death is announced of Prof. Fiiedrich von Stein, at 
Prague, at the age of 67. He was appomted Professor of 
Zoology and Zootomy of the Prague University, an office which 
he occupied for thirty years. 


THE death is also announced, af the age of fifty years, of Col. 
Roudaire, whose name is intimately associated with the project 
of a Saharan Inland Sea. Although stongly supported by M. 
de Lesseps, the scheme was opposed by the great number of 
competent scientific authonties, With the death of Col, 
Roudaire the scheme will probably fall to the ground. 


THE Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge has appointed Mr. George 
John Romanes, M.A., F.R.S., to the office of Sii Robett Rede's 
lecturer for the @nsuing year. 


Tu Royal Academy of Tuin announces the foundation of a 
prize of the value of 12,000 francs for the most useful and 
striking discovery in anatomy, physidlogy, pathology, the exact 
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. "n : 
sciences, history, geography, or statistics, The period within 
which the work must be done or the discovery made is frome 
1883 to December 31, 1886. Members of the Royal Academy 
or the Academy of Science in Turin are ineligible for the prize, 
the judges for which will be the Academy of Sciences of Turin. 


THE Academy of Sciences, Berlin, announces the following 
subject for a prize of 2000 Marks, which, if sufficient ment be 
shown, will be awarded on the Leibnitz Anniversary in 1887 :— 
“A determination of the nature of the primary assimilation- 
products of carbon-dioxide in plants ; to be based upon suitable 
experiments and chemical investigations into the process in 
plants, when exposed to the influences of light ; as well as upon 
direct histological demonstrations of the form ıt assumes in the 
tissues of the plant. The first form assumed by the assimilation- 
product is to be distinguished from the succeeding ones which 
the substance passes through in the metabolism of the cell. The 
chemical formule are also to be given. It will be considered 
an approximation to the solution of the question, if, by going 
over the work that has been done already on this subject, it 
shall be shown by an accurate series of observations and. experi- 
ments that the present theories concerning the process of assimila- 
tion 1n plants and the primary organic product of this process, 
are susceptible of a wider extension, or that they require to 
be limited by important quahfications." Essays may be written 
in German, Latin, French, Enghsh, or Italan, and must be 
forwarded before January 1, 1887. 


FROM subsequent information with regard to the accident to 
Dr. Divers, Principal of the Imperial College of Engineering, 
Tokio, it appears that he had taken in his hand a botue sup- 
posed to contain perchloride of phosphorus, but, finding the 
stopper fast, was heating the neck to release it, when it burst, 
the bottle disappearing as dust, and the contents as gas. Dr. 
Divers was nearly suffocated by the fumes, and one eye was 
injured. When the last mail left, 1t was not in a state to be 
critically examined ; but strong hopes are entertained that the 
sight will be restored. The accident is supposed to be due to 
the decomposition of the perchloride of phosphorus, which was 
old. Dr. Divers was at work on a paper on the theory of acids 
when the accident occurred. 


THE undertaking to trantport a whole Japanese village, with 
its shops, houses, and inhabitants, half round the globe to 
London, was & somewhat bold one for a private individual 
But it has been performed with great thoroughness and success 
in the case of tbe Japanese village now on view at Knights- 
bridge. The houses are new and clean, which the tenements of 
Japanese villages always are not; the small temple or shrine is 
rather more cleanly and ornamental than is usual with these 
structures in real life; the wrestlers do not exhibit the physical 
characteristics which are so conspicuous, not to say disgusting, 
in the real Japanese wrestler; and their methods of refreshing 
themselves between the bouts are more in accordance with 
European tastes. But, on the whole, home-loving English 
people have now an opportunity of seeing the Japanese at home, 
which they can never have without a journey to Japan itself. 
There is very little to note in the exhibition from a scientific 
point of view; the inhabitants are fair average specimens of 
Japanese artisans and shopkeepers, so that the ethnologist will 
have a good opportunity of comparing his notions gathered from 
Miss Bird and other wiiters of the Japanese people with the 
ieality. He can, in a measure, study the racial characteristics 
of the Japanese zm siiu. 


THE Spanish earthquakes have continued to mamfest them- 
selves at intervals during the past week in the same area as that 
in which they first appeared. In connection with this phenome- 
non, the following extract from the report of the meeting of 
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the Spanish Naturel History Society of January 7, 1885, has 
ebeen forwarded to us from Madrid for publication :—Mr. 
joseph Macpherson made the following remarks on the earth- 
quakes in Andalusia :—'' The earthquake which took place in 
the peninsula on the night of December 25 last, and which can- 
not yet be said to have ceased, has assumed a character of such 
intensity, and presents in its action such marked coincidences 
with the geological structure of this part of- the world, that I 
think ıt will be interesting to enter into some detail with regard 
to the principal conclusions to be deduced fiom that phenome- 
non. Taking the whole peninsula, the disturbance may be 
divided off into three successive phases, viz. : one of relatively 
shght importance which occurred in the early morning of 
December 22, and which was confined to the western portion of 
the country, its effects being felt only in Galicia and Portugal ; 
another, of the highest importance, which occurred three days 
later, namely, at 9 p.m. on the 25th of that month ; while the 
third phase includes the oscillations which have taken place, and 
are still taking place, in the districts most severely affected by the 
earthquake of the 25th That earthquake extended over a very 
considerable surface, the district affected to an appreciable degree 
including approximately, ıt would seem, the whole country lying 
between Cadis and Cape de Gata and between Malaga and the 
Carpathian range. According to all the data known to us so far, 
the oscillations gained in intensity as they proceeded southwards 
from those mountain ranges, reaching their maximum of motion 
in the region lying between the mountains of Ronda and the 
Sierra Nevada. The shock was quite perceptible at Madrid, 
where it was strong enough to stop a few clocks and ring a few 
bells The movement was apparently that of a pendulum, and 
its direction was from north to south Two sufcessive oscilla- 
tions were observed separated by an interval of from three to 
four seconds, and each oscillation lasted from two to three 
seconds. The movement gained m intensity, as I have said, as it 
proceeded southwards, more especially after leaving the southern 
border of the central tableland limited by the fault of the valley 
of the Guadalquivir. Now, the interest of the phenomenon hes 
in the coincidence observable between its various manifestations 
and the geological structure of the peninsula. To make this 
clear, let me be permitted to offer a few observations on the 
subject of that geological structure. The archaic formations of 
the peninsula, with rare exceptions, lie in folds and faults 
running with singular consistency from south-west to north-east, 
and as an instance of this peculiarity I may mention the Car- 
pathian range, which crosses the peninsula from east to west. 
After fhese archaic disturbances the Cambrian and Silurian 
deposits were likewise in their turn crumpled up into folds, 
These, however, run from north-west to south-east, that is to say, 
in a direction which forms almost a nght angle to the earlier 
archaic folds, Concurrently with this general crumpling of the 
lower Paleeozoic strata, there appeared in a broad zone great 
masses of granite, porphyry, diabase, and other kinds of rocks, 
which cross the peninsula from Galicia to the valley of the 
Guadalquivir, and which, geologically speaking, divides the 
peninsula into two distinct parts. This huge belt, which may 
be regarded as one of the most stnking features of the 
peninsula of our day, cuts and divides the archaic forma- 
tions, as this may be perceived at once in the central Carpathian 
range itself, which is interrupted between the Sierra de Gata 
and the Estrella range in Portugal. A study of the Mediter- 
ranean watershed of Andalusia will show the existence of two 
great mountain masses, chiefly formed of aichaic deposits. One 
of these is known by the name of the Serrania de Ronda, and 
the other by that of the Sierra Nevada. Both run in a series of 
folds and faults from south-west to north-east, and between 
them there lies an interval filled up with paleozoic, secondary, 
and tertiary deposits. Towards the middle of this mterval there 
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rises up, like anasland in the midst of these later deposits, a 
series of ridges running from north-west to south-east, and 
formed of archaic rocks. They are known By the name of the 
Sierra Tejea and Sierra Almijara, and the folds of these ranges, 
as in the case of the other aicgaic formations, run from south- 
west to north-east. It is clear, therefore, that this intermediary 
mountain mass is a segment of a more considerable archaic 
formation, separated fiom adjacent rocks through the sub- 
sidence of the ground on both sides. Owing to constant oscil- 
lations, this detached portion has been covered with the thick 
mantle of sediment which now overlays it, and its structure is 
easily accounted for as the result of thas great fracture which 
crosses the peninsula from north-west to south-east, in the pro- 
longation of which lies the region I am now describing. This 
fracture does not evidently end in the valley of the Guadalquivir, 
and though the surface be covered over by later deposits, it 
apparently extends to the country lying between the archaic 
mountain masses of the Serrania de Ronda and the Siena 
Nevada, which it divides from one another, and whose ancient 
unity is testified by the Sierras Tejea and Almijara, The two 
principal coincidences observable between the phenomena of the 
eaithquake and theegeological structure of the peninsula are :— 
(1i) That the disturbance of December 22 was confined to the 
regions lying to the west of the zone above described ; and (2) 
that the most violent shocks of the earthquake of December 25 
were expenenced in the region intervening between the Sierra 
Nevada and the Serrania de Ronda, and precisely on the very 
belt which incloses the archaic mountain mass of the Sierras 
Tejea and Almijara. That part of Andalusia, broken and torn 
by the secular disturbances of our globe, has proved natwally 
the wenkest, and has, therefore, been the most exposed 
to the shocks from which Andalusia has so terribly suffered. 
There stood Alhama, now prostrate in the river bed ; there, 
Periana, a heap of ruins 3 m. high; there Albuñuelas, which 
exists no longer; there Zafarraya, Nerja, Torrox, and many 
other towns and villages , all testifymg to the fragility of those 
faults, which though dating back to the Silurian period, are 
still apparently not completely welded. 


Mr. G. JOHNSTONE STONEY, F.R.S., Vice-President of the 
Royal Dublin Society, will give a discourse at the Royal Insti- 
tution on Friday evening, February 6, on “How Thought 
presents itself in the Phenomena of Nate”; and on the fol- 
lowing day (Saturday) he is to begin a course of three lectures 
upon the ‘ Scale on which Nature works and the Character of 
some of her Operations.” The foflowing are the titles of the 
three lectures :—‘‘ Operations of Nature carried out on a Great 
Scale” ; ‘Operations which go on between Molecules” ; and 
** Operations which go on within Molecules, and the more Sub- 
tile Operations bf Nature.” 


ACCORDING to Science, about 10 per cent. of the plants col- 
lected in the North- Western Mexican States by recent collectois 
prove to be new species. 


May we suggest to the authorities of the British Museum the 
desirability of taking some meens of letting the public interested 
in the matter know some little time beforehand when those lec- 
tures aie to be delivered which are so regularly reported in the 
Times, but of the arrangements for which no one seems to know 
anything ? 

Dr. J. A. FLEMING is about to give, at University College, 
Gower Street, a comse of lectwes on ‘ Modern Applications of 
Electricity in the Arts.” The lectures will be interspersed with 
practical demonstrations. E 


THE Electrical Exhibition, which was to take place at the 
Paris Observatory in the beginning of January, has been post- 
poned to Mach 19. Y 
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THE thirty-eighth annual general meeting of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engfneers will be on January 29 and 30, at 25, 
Great Geoige Street, Westminster, by the kind permussion of 
the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers. The chair 
will be taken by the President at half past seven p.m. on each 
evening. The following reports and papers’ will be read and 
discussed, as far as time will admit :—Final report on experi- 
ments bearing upon the question of the condition in which carbon 
exists in steel, by Sir Frederick Abel, C.B., D.C. L., F.R.S., 
second report of the research. committee on friction ; on recent 
improvements in wgod-cuttng machinery, by Mr. George 
Richards, of Manchester ; on the history of paddle-wheel steam 
navigation, by Mr. Henry Sandham, of London ; description of 
the Tower spherical engine, by Mr. R. Hammersley Heenan, 
of Manchester. 


THE Dutch Government have issued the first part of their 
official report on the Krakatoa eruption. It deals with the 
history of the island prior to thé occurrence, and the events of 
the,catastrophe itself. The second part will deal with the scien- 
tific results of the investigation. The editor examined 1300 
reports of eye-witnesses, and has endeavoured from them to con- 
stiuct a chionological statement of the events preceding and 
accompanying the eruption. 


THE list of the conferences of the Sorbonne has been publighed 
for this year. On Januaiy 24 Dr. Brouardel lectures on the 
epidemics and protective: measuies ; February 7, classification 
of celestial bodies accordimg to their nature, by M. Faye; 
February 21, application of 1ecent advances 1n physics to public 
works, by M. Gariel; Maich 14, aichitectuie of the heavens, by 
M. Wolf; April 9, great volcanic catastrophes, by M. Velain. 


We are requested to state that Dr. William Pole, F.R.S., 
has been appointed Honoimy Secretary of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in the room of the late Mr. Charles Manby. 
The office of Secretary is filled, as formerly, by Mr. James 
Forrest. Mr. H. L. Antiobus has been re-appointed Treasurer. 


Most of the inhabitants of Leden, the Standard states, about 
a mile from Colchester, were awakened shoitly after midnight 
on Sunday by what they believe to have been an earthquake. 
Much alaim was occasioned. The shock occuiied at half-past 
twelve o'clock, and lasted about thirty seconds. The houses 
shook and the crockery rattled, but the shock was nothing like 
so severe as the one experienced last April. The shock seems 
to have extended as far north and east as*Aldebuigh. 


SEISMIC activity appears to have been exceedingly widespread 
recently. In the middle of November the first earthquake in 
ten years occurred at Monkden, 1n Manchuria® Both shocks, 
the present and one ten years ago, came fiom the same direction, 
viz. north-west to south-east, which, 1t 1s curious to note, 1s not 
the prevailing direction. of the hill ranges, but at 1ight angles to 
it. The Chinese in Manchuia are peisuaded that warning of 
approaching earthquakes is given by the Coreans to the Chinese 
Government, and that the shaking of the earth is caused by the 
yawning of the great fish, on which the globe 1eposes. 


Iris reported from Sundal and Oxendal, on the west coast of 
Norway, that a severe shock of earthquake was felt there at about 
7am. on December 28. The shock was so violent that the 
houses shook, and the people 1an out terrified. It was 1mpos- 
sible to tell in what direction the shock went. This pheno- 
menon is iemarkable for two reasons, viz. that it hardly ever 
occurs in Norway, and that it occumed on the day after the 
tenible eaithquakes in Spain. 


THE prospectus has been issued of the American Fournal of 
Archeology, The Archeological Institute of Amenca has 
recognised the Feurnal as its official organ. Among the specific 
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objects of its editors will be:—(1) To afford to American 
scholais the means of taking active part in the progress of 
archæolcgical science by the publication of papers embodying 
theiesults of original research ; (2) To provide a careful and 
ample record of aichmological discoveries and investigations in 
all parts of the world, and to furnish repoits of the proceedings 
of archreological societies, summaries of important papers, reviews 
of books, &c. ; (3) To bring to notice and to illustrate importane 
works in the domain of archeology contained in our public 
museums and private collections, now little known. The fol- 


lowing is a list of the editorial staff, so far as at present formed :— . 


Advising Edito: : Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard Col- 
lege; Managing Editoi: Dr. A. L. Fiothingham, of Johns 
Hopkins University; Special Editors: Dr. A. Emerson, of 
Johns Hopkins University, Mr. T. W. Ludlow, of New York, 
Prof, Allan Marquand, of Princeton College, Mr. A. R. Mash, 
of Harvard College, Mr. Chailes C. Perkins, of Boston. The 
Sournal will be published four times a year, and the numbers 
for each year will form an 8vo volume of about 360 pages. 
Messrs. Trubner and Co. will be the English agents. 


AT Konigsberg, in Prussia, will take place during the months 
of May to August of this year an International Industrial and 
Polytechnic Exhibition for machinery, motors, tools, appliances 
for mechanics, small manufacturers, &c. The following are 
some of the heads of gioups under which exhibits will be classi- 
fied—viz. (1) motors ; (2) transmission appliances ; (3) tools and 
implements for all branches of manufacture; (4) chemical and 
physical apparatus ; (5) apparatus for technical education; (6) 
safety and protective appliances ; (7) machinery and appliances 
for household ‘purposes and for innkeepers ; (8) agiicultural im- 
plements and appliances, The Exhibition takes place under 
the authority of the Industrial Cential Union of the province of 
East Prussia. Dr. N. Heinemann, of the new Atheneum Club, 
3, Pall Mall East, has been appointed Special Commissioner of 
the Exhibition for England, and will give all necessary informa- 
tion to intending exhibitors. ; 

THE annual meeting of the Association of Assistant Mis- 
tresses, which is confined to mistresses in guls’ high schools, 
endowed, and proprietary schools, was held on Saturday at the 
Noith London Collegiate School for Girls. The Piesident, 
Mrs. Hankin, of the Edgbaston High School, Birmingham, was 
in the chair. The discussion of the rules of the Association 
occupied a large proportion of the time. The Secretary’s report 
showed that the work of the past year (the fist of the Associa- 
tion’s existence) had been chiefly that of organisation, whilst 
the Treasure1’s 1eport gave a hopeful account of the finances of 
the institution, there bemg a considerable balance in hand. It 


was 1esolved to appoint foreign and colonial conespondents, ' 


whose duty it should be to inform the Association of openings 
abroad, and a home correspondent, to whom assistant mis- 
tresses might apply, and to whom notices of vacancies might 
be sent. A plan for a lending library, to consist chiefly 
of voluntary loans of books, was approved, and a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to carry it into effect. A hope 
was expressed that publishers might be induced to pre- 
sent copies of educational works, and that any friends to the 
Association, leaving England for a time, might grant the use 
of their books dwing their absence. Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., was 
elected President for the coming year. After the conclusion of 
busine-s, the meeting proceeded to the discussion of papers on 
educational subjects. Muss Sharpe of Biadford read a paper on 
the traming of teachers. Several papers weie also read on the 
correction of exercises, describing the systems obtainmg at dif- 
ferent schools. It 1s from the discussion of such papers that the 
Association anticipates practical results- by their means, ideas 
are circulated that would otheiwise remain unknown to the 
majority, and hints given by which all interested in their 
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werk will profit, Papers on educational subjects will be read 
at the spring meeting, which is to take place in the middle of 
April at the Girls’ Grammar School, Bradford. 


OLD residents of the California peninsula have noticed several 
varieties of birds near the sea coast that they have never before 
known to leave the mountains. This is supposed to indicate a 
severe winter, but the migration is more probably due to the 
prevailing scarcity of all kinds of seeda in the mountains thus 
season. 


ACCORDING to the report of the captain of a vessel which in 
December returned from Eskefjoid, on the east coast of Iceland, 
showers of ashes fell on Eastland early in November. The 
deck of the ship was covered with a thin layer of ashes, probably 
caused by a volcanic eruption inland. 


Mr. W. Hewirt, Science Demonstrator to the Liverpool 
School Board, writes to us with reference to the “Itinerant” 
method of science teaching. The special instruction is, in Liverpool, 
he states, commenced with the children in the fourth standard, 
and by this means deals with more than double the number of 
children who would be included were the commencement de- 
ferred until the fifth standard, as appears to be the case in 
Birmingham, There is every reason to believe, Mr. Hewitt 
thinks, that the preliminary instruction in the fourth standard 
is a very important part of the intellectual traming which it is 
the object of the system as a whole to give. The stages of in- 
struction in each subject are kept quite distinct throughout, and 
are always taken in the same order. The children on commenc- 
ing the subject take up the first stage, and proceed in the 
following year to the second stage, and so on through a sys- 
tematic and carefully-graduated three (or four) years’ course of 
instruction in elementary science. 


THE hatching of lobster and fish is making great progress in 
Norway. Thus, last year the Association for the Piomotion of 
the Norwegian Fisheries hatched 7,000,000 fish, chiefly cod and 
haddock, at their establishment of Arendal, in the Christiania 
fjord, and this winter between 50,000,000 and 60,000,000 more 
will probably be turned out. The experiments, which were made 
of placing the ova of lobster in hatching apparatus, have been 
attended with great success, and show that they may be turned 
out by the million in this manner. As private enterprise cannot 
be expected to undertake these operations from year to year on 
a large scale all along the coast, the Association have petitioned 
for Government support, which will, it is expected, be readily 
forthcoming, as the Norwegians now clearly see of what enor- 
mous benefit to the nation these operations are. 


Mr. NEWALL asks us to state that in his note on ‘The 
Jeannette Drift” (vol. xxxi. p. 102), the word &nots should 
be nauis, a nauí being a geographical mile of 60 to a 
degree. It is a much more convenient measure than the mile 
of 1760 yards, for it contains 1000 fathoms, or ten cables of 100 
fathoms each, as used in the navy. It 1s the only decimal 
measure used in any Government department ! of 15 a mark 
on a line used on board ship, having the same proportion to a 
naut which a half-minute glass has to an hour, or the r/120th 
part of a naut ; so, when 10 knots pass out during one turn of the 
glass, the sailor means that the vessel is passing through the 
water at Io nauts an how. 


THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Golden Eagle (Aguila chrysaetos) from 
Sutherlandshire, presented by Col. E. D. Hunt; a Crossbill 
(Loxia curvirostris), British, presented by Mr. G. Skegg ; seven 
Bramblings ( riugila montifringilla), two Chafünches (Fringilla 
calebs), a Tree Sparrow (Passer montana), a Black-headed Bunt- 
ing (Zméerisa melanocephala) from Norfolk, presented by Mr. 
T. E. Gunn; a Nilotic Crocodile (Crocod:lus vulgaris) from 
Africa, presented by Mr. H. E. Cree; a Brush-tailed Kangaroo 
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(Petrogale penicillata 8) from New South Wales, a Golden- 
crowned Conure (Conurus aureus) from Seuth-East Brazil, 
deposited ; two Stnated Tanagers (Zasagra striata) from 
Buenos Ayres, two Siskins (Chrysomitris spinus), British, pur- 
chased; a Virginian Fox (Urofon virginianus) from North 
America, received in exchange. 





OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


COMETS OF SHORT PERIOD. (1) ENcKz's CometT.—The 
following ephemeris of this comet for February is founded upon 
Dr. Backlund’s elements, which the January observations show 
to be very exact :— . 


At 64. Greenwjeh Mean Time 


R. . di 
m E ae 
Feb.1...23 33 O ... +6 324 . 
2 .—3431 .. 6386 0'0884 . 9'9279 
3 .—36 3 6 447 
4..—37 35 6 507 
5..—39 8 6 564 
6 ... — 40 40 7: 21 0'0705 ... 9'89o1 
7 + — 42 13° 7 T5 
8... — 43 45 7 1277 
9 + — 45 17 7 175 
10 ... — 46 49 7 2U9 o'0490 . 9'8478 
II .. — 48 20 7258 
'12 ... — 49 50 7293 
* I3 .. — 51 18 7 31'9 
I4... — 52 44 7 339 00233 ... 9'8003 
I5 — 54. 7 7 34'9 
I6 ... — 55 26 7 34°9 
I — 56 41 7 3377 
IS ... — 57 52 7 3r 9'0924 . 9°7470 
Ig ... — 58 57 7 2679 
20 ... 23 59 54 7 207 
21 .. o 42 7 124 
22 .. — I 20 7 Y4 9'0555 ... 96881 
23 .. — I 46 6 47°5 
24 .. — 1 57 6 30°1 
25 ... — I 5I 6 89 
26 .. — 1 25 5 432 9'9123 . 96263 
27 .. O 0 36 5 12'4 
28 ... 23 59 22 +4 359 


(2) BARNARD’s ComET.—Dr. Berbench, of Berlm, has made 


. a new determination of the orbit of this comet from three normal 


positions deduced from observations extending over a period of 
three months. The sidereal revolution is now found to occup 

1958'9 days, or 57363 years. In heliocentric longitude 343° 40’, 
the distance of the comet from tHe orbit of Mars 1s only 070079, 
and a revolution but slightly differimg from that obtained by Dr. 
Berberich would have caused a very close approach of the two 
bodies as lately as the end of 1873 or beginning of 1874. The 
distance of the comet at aphelion from the orbit of Jupiter is 
0:572. As previously remarked, much interest attaches to this 
comet from the %imilanty of the elements of its orbit to those of 
* the lost comet of De Vico," observed in the autumn of 1844. 


(3) Worr's CoMET.—Dr. Tempel, writing from Arcetri on 
the 4th inst., desciibes this comet as being still *'sehr hell mit 
leicht zu beobachtendem Kerne." Considering that accurate 
observation commenced on September 20, the mean motion may 
be expected to be pretty exactly defined"by the observations at 
this appearance, and the contet's orbit previous to the near 
approach to the planet Jupiter in 1875 may be investigated, 
with probability of a reliable result, without waiting for obser- 
vations at its next return to perihelion in 1891. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THE Bulletin de la Société de Geographie for the last quarter of 
1884 is largely occupied with the geography of the Far East. 
Two members of the foreign mission body communicate papers 
on Tonquin, both accompanied by maps. Père Pinabel writes 
on some ‘‘savage peoples” dependent on Tonquin. The ex- 
pression *' savage " is explained to mean nothing more than moun- 
tameers. The tribes here.described inhabit the mountains of 
the province of Thague-hoa, between the rivers Maa and Chou, 
which is the most southern province of the delta of the Red 
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River, and not far trom the Annamite bordei. The tribes 

called Phon-tays, live in a sort of semi-mdependence, like the 
Laos tribes, in the mountains on the Siamese frontiers. A third 
tribe inhabiting the region is called by Père Pinabel the Méos 
(Mois ?), and are said by him {8 be in all probability the abori- 
ginal Miao-tsze of South-Western Chiua, although whether he 
has any ground for this belief beyond the resemblance of the 
names does not appear. At any rate, it is evident from their 
customs and language that they are Chinese. A fourth tribe is 
called the Sas, of whom nothing appears to be known except 
that 1t fled to the borders of Annam during one of the numerous 
wars of that region. A long and tolerably detailed account of 
the manneis and customs of the Phon-tays 1s given, and shorter 
ones of those of the Mois and Sas. They me all the more 
interesting that the writer appeais to have no idea of ethnology, 
and therefore is not on the look-out foi parallels elsewhere, but 
records everything with ee and directness. Père Blanck’s 
experiences lay also in the tates, on the frontiers of Siam 
and Tonquin, but to the south of those of his colleague. His 
paper is simply a record of his journeys among the “‘ savages” 
In the mountains between the province of Nghé-Ane, the most 
southern province of Tonquin bordering on Annam, and the 
Mei Kong River. Both these papers are taken from the reports 
of the missions Hrangéres. M. du Cailland describes the Quang- 
si, or Kwang-si, the province of China adjoining Tonquin, and 
that from which the greater part of the Chinese invading force 
is drawn. The writer discusses the routes from Langson into 
China, the river-system of Kwang-s, its administrative divisions, 
its ethnognaphy, recent history, and the Catholic pro da 
there. According to M, du Cailland, the Chinese population 
there is nothing more than a colony of Cantonese amongst the 
vast numbeis of Miao-tsze and Tacs in the western portion. 


` Unfortunately, the writer has omitted his authorities for this 


statement, although his references in other portions of the paper 
aie somewhat copious. It would be of great interest to learn 
on what grounds the wealthiest and most populous province but 
one of Southern China is believed to be only a Cantonese 
colony, while the Miao-tsze, who are generally believed to exist 
only in small and weak communities scattered over the central 
part of South-Western China, are masters of this vast district. 

he geography and ethnography of China must be rewritten, if 
M. du Cailland is accurate in this portion of his paper. —M. Huber 
continues his account of his journey in Central Arabia, which 
has been already noticed.—Piince Roland Bonaparte describes 
fourteen voyages to the coasts of New Guinea, made by Dutch 
Goveinment vessels, between 1876 and 1883. They went chiefly 
from Ternate. Each voyage is described in detail, apparently 
from official sources. The conclusion of the paper is that it 
is easy to see from this account that the Dutch have an- 
nexed in a definite manner the eastern part of New Guinea to 
their empire in the Malay A&rchipelago. —M. Simonin discusses 
the progress of the Aystralian colonies commercially and 
politically. » 

AT the last meeting of the Gesellschaft fur Fadkunde in Berlin 
anuary 3) Dr. Steinmann read a paper on his jowneys in 
outhern Patagonia. In 1882 he went as geological assistant to 

the fomth German expedition to Punta Arenfs, mainly with the 
object of studying the Southern Cordillera. What struck him 
pu here was the extraordinary difference in the plant 
orms to those on the Southern Coidilleras, while on the western 
slopes vegetation is rich in forms, the climate of the steppes 
reigns on the eastein side. From a geological point of view, 
the southern point of America is extremely simple in its build, 
but it is of a different character on the east and west. On the 
east chalk formations occur almost entiely, while on the west, 
wheie there are innumerable islands, there is nothing but granite 
and crystalline rocks. Although the configuiation of the coast 
has been studied thoroughly by the Englisb, Dr. Steinmann 
thinks that many important questions have still to be settled ; 
fo. instance, whether Blanca, lying to the north-east of 
the settlement Kyrsing Water, has an outlet to the west. Ulti- 
mately the lecturer reached the a of the third settlement 
of Santa Cruz, of which it may with ce be said that was 
connected whtil recently with the Pacific Ocean. It may also be 
concluded that at that time the mainland was much more cut up 
by channels and waterways than it is now. 
Steinmann visited, in the company of Fuegian seal-hunters, the 
islands south of the Straits of Magellan, including Tiena del 
Fuego. Ultimately, he made his way from the southern point 
of America to Bolivia, and here continued his investigations. 


x 
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In May 1883 Dr. - 





THE Society of Naturalists in St. Petersburg has recervéd 
permission to despatch several of its members to join the Russian 
representatives on the Afghan Boundary Commission, with the 
view to the scientific exploration of Central Asia. The English 
Commission, which is now on the spot, has, it will be remem- 
bered, a geologist, a naturalist, and topographers amongst its 
number. 


THE Daily Telegraph.is publishing a series of articles descrip- 
tive of the Kilimanjaro expedition, “ by its leader," Mr. H. Hf. 


Johnston. They are full of interesting detail. 


WITH the commencement of the new year L’ Exploration has 
taken a new form and a new title, Itis now called La Gazette 


geographique et l’Exploration, and is about double its former 


size, the pages being larger and arranged in double columns. 
We trust that with this improvement there may be a correspond- 
ing advance in its usefulness as a geographical journal. 

Petermann for January contains an article and map on the 
R— in Eastern Thibet during 
the years 1878-82. Dr. Richard Luddecke wntes on the 
Italian emigration of 1883 from official sources. France takes 
nearly half of the emi 
State of La Plata and North Ameiica take the largest share of 
the extra-European emigration. Dr. Paul writes on the 
Cameroons, and Herr Regel describes a journey from Charjui 
by Merv to Pandy, and ack to Samarkand. 








GEOLOGY OF AFGHANISTAN 


THE Times, in the letter from its correspondent with the 
Afghan Boundary Commission, publishes the follow: 
notes supplied by Mr. Griesbach, of the Indian Geologi 


Survey — | 
‘t The hill ranges between Kushkak and Pahri in the Herat val- 
ley are all apparently composed of rocks belonging to the Creta- 
ceous and younger periods. So far as I could ju the ranges are 
formed by a series of parallel anticlinal folds of the Upper Cre- 
taceous rocks, which in this pait of Afghanistan (as in a great 
part of Persia) are hippuritic beds. They are mostly limestones, 
dark gray to white, and contain fossils in abundance, among 
which several species of hippurites are the commonest. The 
igneous rocks which play such an important part within the hip- 
purite area in the Candahar district were also met with here under 
exactly the same conditions. Basic rocks (trap) are intimately 
connected with the Cretaceous hmestones in this area also, and 
it would be impossible to distinguish them on anything but a 
very detailed geological map. Here also the limestone near 
the contact with the trap (and other igneous rocks) has been 
converted into a white, fine-grained marble, much used by the 
natives of Southern Afghanistan for monumental purposes. But 
by far the most interesting of the igneous rocks 1s a syenitic 
granite which appears in several patches. The Karez-i-Dasht 1s 
composed entirely of this rock, which is seen to be capped by 
trap in the surrounding hill ranges. Its age is most probably 
younger than that of the trap through which it has burst. This 
group of rocks, with the exception of patches of younger Ter- 
tiary rocks, form all the ranges up to and including part of the 
Chi ak range and pass (near Pahri) The latter range, in 
which the conspicuous Doshakh peaks are situated, is of great 
geological interest. It 1s an anticlinal fold, the centre ard 
northern axis of which is formed by Palseozoic rocks; so far, I 
have only been able to detect Carboniferous fossils in a series of 
dark blue limestone beds, but it is quite possible that older 
groups are also there. The ravine leading to the high 
points south of Robat-i-Pai Ziarat has excavated its course 
through Carboniferous beds only. The beds dip north 
and below the younger vels and fan deposits of 
the Heri Rud. ut on the right bank of the valley, 
rocks appear again of an entirely diferent look, and 
it is quite possıble that members of the lower Mesozoic 
system are represented there. The southern flank of the Chil- 
ak range 1s formed only by Cretaceous beds—sandstones and 
shales of the Kojak type, overlaid with hippuritic limestone 
near Pahri. The connection of these beds with the Palæozoic 
strata of the centre is quite hidden. The older river deposits 
and Dasht beds are clays, sandstone, and conglomerates much 
of the same character as already described from the Helmund. 
They form thick deposits south of Pahri and in the Hen Rud 
Valley, and I have found remains of mammalian bones in them. 
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I believe them to belong to the upper beds of the Siwalik series. 
In connection with the notes which I was enabled to make 
during the very hasty examination of the ground travelled over, 
two facts seem to me to be of considerable impoitance. The 
first is the ed a Hin of older strata than Cretaceous, and 
strata of distinctly a Himalayan type. One of the gieat problems 
of Asiatic Enti hy is the exact connection of hes sedimentary 
rocks of the North- West Himalayas with the system of the Cau- 
gasus, which is again only a continuation of the Alpine system ; 
whether or not the Hindoo Koosh may be looked upon as a con- 
tinuation of our North-West Himalayas can only be decided 
after an examination of its geotectonic features. The connecting 
link, so to speak, has yet to be found. But the findmg of true 
Carboniferous marine beds containing Productus semireticulatus 
in a range which belongs to the Hindoo Koosh system is a dis- 
tinct step towards the solving of the great stratigraphical problem 
of Central Asia. The second fact is of rather an economic than 
purely scientific interest. I found at more than one place along 
the route an altered rock near the contact of the hippuritic Jime- 
stone and the igneous 10cks, which 1n character resembles exactly 
the gangue in which at Candahar the gold and other minerals 
occur. So I believe that a careful search would certainly reveal 
similar ore-deposits ın the Sabzawar and Herat districts. I may 
here mention again that the contact rocks in the Candahar dis- 
trict contain exactly the same minerals as do the altered hip- 
p uritic limestone beds of the Banat in Hungary, which also have 
n disturbed by young granitic 10€ 
The same Correspondent, in a previous letter, describes the 
iat ae across Seistan from Khwaja Ali to Lash Jowan. The 
Ss cn features of this part of Seistan are, according to Mr. 
ch, extiemely simple. Only post-teitiary and _iecent 
deposits were met with; the former are fluviatile beds, 
mtostly clays, soft sandstones, and gravels, in character much 
the same as those forming the tableland of Handesin Tibet, 
and probably belonging to the same age. The dhainage 
of the area during post-tertiary times seems to have been 
geneially identical "with the present one, though, perhaps, 
ofa more extended nature. The recent gravel beds and con- 
glomerates containing worn material fiom the neighbouring hill 
ranges are found in the Farah Rud and the Kash Rudak in 
considerable thickness, capping the underlying clays and sand- 
stones of post-tertiary age. Locally, the conglomerate is replaced 
by a hard limestone breccia, as for instance at Galichah and also 
the Helmund. But the general character of this deposit is that 
of the Indus valley uide which are seen to overlie unconform- 
ably the younger Siwaliks along the ‘Marri and Bugti hills and 
the Sulrman range. They are found of course within the area 
of the present drainage. Of useful minerals, only gypsum exists, 
which 1s found in the post-teitiary clays, fills fissures and joints, 
and may perhaps also be found in larger masses. Apparently it 
is made use of for the manufacture of Gutch or plaster; traces 
of diggings for it are found near Lash. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


Oxrorp.—The following scheme of lectures and classes in 
piles Science has been issued by the Faculty for Lent Term, 
1605 

In the Physical Department of the Museum Prof. Clifton 
continues hus course on the Galvanomete: and Obm’s Law. 
Practical instruction in Phy E is given by the Professor and by 
Messis. Walker and Selby. 2 ke: lectures on the Theory 
of Errois, and Mr. Selby, on Elementa Mechanics. At Christ- 
church Mr. Baynes lectures on Electrodynamics, and has a class 
for practical instruction in Electrical Measurements, At Balliol 
Mr. Dixon lectures on Elementary Magnetism and Electricity. 

Inthe Chemical Department of th e Museum Dr. Odling con- 
tinues his course on the te Compounds. Mr Fisher lectures 
on Inorganic, and Dr, atts on Organic, Chemistry. At 
Chustehurch Mr. Harcomt lectues on the Non-Metallic 
Elements, and at Univeisity Mı Veley lectures on Physical 
Chemistry. 

In the Morpbological Depaitment of the Museum Frof. 
Moseley continues his course on the Comparative Anatomy of 
the Inveitebrata. After each lecture Seal instruction is given 
in iJustration of the lecture. Dr. Hickson lectures on Animal 
Morphology, Mr. Barclay-Thompson on the Anatomy of Mam- 
*malia, Mr. Hatchett Jackson on the Principles of Comparative 
Embryology and Development, and Mr. Poulton on the Distribu- 
tion of Animals. 
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In the Physiological Department of the Museum Prof. 
Buidon-Sanderson lectures on the Nervous System, and piac- 
tical instruction is given by the Professor and Messrs. Dixey and 
Gotch. 

In the Botanic Garden Prof* Bayley Balfour lectures on 
Elementary Morphology and Physiolog „and on the Morpho- 
logy of the Vascular Cryptogams. . Gilbert lectures on the 
Result of Field Expenments. 

Dr. Tylor lectures on the Early History of Arts and Sciences; 
Prof. Maskelyne on the Rectangular-axed Crystal Systems; 
Prof. Prestwich on the Paleozoic and Mesozoic Series. 

It is rumomed that the grant to carry on the new physiological 
laboratory under Prof. Burdon-Sanderson* will be opposed in 
Convocation by the anti-vivisectionists. If this should turn out 
to be true, it behoves all members of Convocation who side 
with the advancement of science to come up and record their 
votes. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The Board for Physics and Chemistry an- 
nounces the following lectmes for this term :— 

Chemistry: Prof. Liveing, General Course; Prof. Dewar, 

Organic Chemistry; Mr. Main, St. John’s, General Couise ; 
Mr. Pattison Muir, Cams, General Principles, advanced, espe- 
cially Physical Chemistry ; and Elementary Course for Ist M. 
Mr. Scott (Prof. Devaar’s assistant) Elementary Organic Che 
mistry ; Mr. Heycock, King’s, Chemical Philosophy for Tripos, 
Part I. ; Practical Chemishy, Mr. Sell and Mr. Fenton, three 
courses of demonstrations, for medical students, Tripos Part I. 
and Tripos Part II. ; ; Mr. Robinson, Chemistry as applied to 
Agrigulture ; Sidney College Laboratory, Demonstrations for 
Ist M.B., with explanatory lectures.- 

Physics : Prof. Stokes, Hydrodynamics; Prof. Thomson, 
Magnetism ; Mr. Atkinson, Trinity Hall, Heat and Hydrostatics ; 
Mr. Glazebrook and Mr. Shaw, Elementary and Advanced 
Physics ; Mr. Hart, St. John’s, Light and Electricity, element 
and advanced ; Practical Physics, Demonstrations in Cavendis 
Laboratory, three courses. 

Mineralogy: Prof. Lewis, Lectures and Demonstrations. 

Mechanism : Prof. Stuart, Mcchanism and Applied Mechanics, 
and Theory of Structures ; Mr. Lyon, Elementary Mathematics, 
and Statics and Dynamics, 


The Board for Biology and Geology publish the following list 
of lectures :— 
Geology: Prof. Hughes, Pleistocene, with special reference 


to Prehistoric Arch:zeol 
and Class Work; Mr. 
Roberts, Paleontol 
Harker, Elementary Bet 
Field Lectures. 

Botany: Dr. Vines, General memenin Course, with prac- 
tical work ; Mr. Gardiner, Anatorpy of Plants, advanced, with 

ractical work ; Dr. F. Darwin, Coe Biology of Plants ; Mr. 

. W. Hicks Sidney, Elgmentary Comse; Mr. Potter, Classi- 
fication of Gymnosperms and Monocotyledons. 


; Dr. R. D. Roberts, Phystography, 

arr, Geological Evolution; Mr. A 
Mr. "Teall, Advanced ds e 

rology and Class Work ; Prof, aha, 


Elementary Biology: Dr. Vines and Mr. Sedgwick 
Zoology: Prof. ewton, Geographical Distnbution of Verte- 
brata; Mr. Weldon, Practical Morphology, Invertebrata ; Mr. 


Sedgwick, Anatory and Embryology of Vertebrata, elementary ; 
Mr. Harmer, Osteology of Vertebiata, and advanced course on 
Arthropoda, Mr. Eidos. Paleontology and Adfinities of 
Groups of Mammalia. 

Physiology: Prof. Foster, Elementary Course; Mr. Lea, 
Chemical Physiology; Mr. Langley, Advanced Course ; Dr. 
Gaskell, Circulation and Respiiation, advanced; Mr. Hil, 
Class for 2nd M.B. 

Human Anatomy: Prof. Macalister, Organs of Circulation 
and Respiration ; Demonstiations in Osteology. 


The Board for Mathematics announces the following lectures , 


on higher mathematics this term : :—Prof. Stokes, Hydrody- 
namics ; Prof. Adams, Lunar Theory ; Prof. Thomson, Trinity 
College, Electromagnetism ; Mr. Hobson, Christ's, Planetary 
Theory; Mr. Glazebrook, Theory of Light; Mr. Forsyth, 
Functions of Complex Variables ; Dr. Besant, Analysis, Definite 
Int Calculus of Vanations and Differential Equations ; 
Mı. Mollison, Fourier's Series and Conduction of* Heat ; Mr. 
PA Annlytical Optics; Dr. Routh, Attractions and the 
of the Earth ; Mr. Stearn, Electrostatics. 

Pe e j. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S., has been appointed to 
deliver the Rede Lecture this year. 

R. E. Fry, Chfton College, has been elected to a Natural 
Science Open Exhibition at King's; W. J. Elhott, Newcastle 
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School, Staffs, and A. E. Potter, Yorkshire College of Science, 
to Entiance Scholarships at Chiist’s College, H. Bury, third 
year, and F. W. Oliver, second year, to Foundation Scholar- 
ships at Trinity. College. e 

ril F. Dufton, Grammar School, Bradford, has been elected 
to an Open Exhibition for Natural Science at Trinity College, 
and A. E. Mayem, St. Paul's, to an additional Exhibition. 








SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


out nal of the Franklin Institute, 708, December, 1884.—G. 
Forbes, dynamo-electricgmachinery ; a full report of the lecture 
iven by Prof. Forbes at the Philadelphia Exhibition. —R. H. 
urston, steam boilers as magazines of explosive energy. This 
pei contains lengthy numerical tables of the energy, expressed 
both in foot-pounds and in kilogrammetres, stored up in boilers 
containing given weight of water or steam at given pressures. 
According to these calculations a Lancashire two-flue boiler 
holding thiee tons of water working at 37 Ibs. of steam pressure 
would, oy its explosion, hberate sufficient eneigy to blow itself 
nearly 24 miles high, with an initial velocity of 900 feet per 
second.—E, J. Houston, glimpses of the International Electrical 
Exhibition, Nos. 2 and 3. These papeis give accounts of 
Dolbear' electrostatic system of telephony, md of Gray's tele- 
phonic inventions, with numerous illustrations.—1L. d Auna, 
the earth’s ellipticity ; a reply to Prof. Chase.— Standard sizes 
of belt heads and nuts, a reply by Mr. Coleman Sellers to Mr. 
Simmonds, 





SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 


Royal Society, Nov. 27, 1884. —'* Notes on the Microscopic 
Structure of some Rocks from the Andes of Ecuador, collected 


by E. Whymper. No. V. (conclusion). Altar, Illiniza, Sincho- 
lagua, Cotocachi, Sara-urcu, &c." By Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. 


The microscopic structure of rocks from the first four of these 
mountams was described, the specimens being less numerous 
than in some of the former cases. Altar, Sincholagua, and 
Cotocachi furnished augite-andesites, mostly hyperstheniferous ; 
Iliniza, micaceous and’ hornblendic augite-andesites. Sara-urcu 
was not a volcanic mountain, the piens all being meta- 
morphic rocks, varieties of gneiss and schists, similar to those 
which. occu: among the less ancient metamorphic rocks of the 
Alps and the Scotch Highlands; hence, probably, Archsan, 
but not the very oldest Archean. A few miscellaneous speci- 
mens were also described, and the paper concluded with some 
general remarks and a summazy of results. 

January 15.—'' On the Chemieal Composition of the Carti- 
lage occurring in certam Invertebrate Animals.” By W. D. 
Halliburton, M.D., B.Sc. (Lond. Shaipey Physiological 
Scholar, University College, London. Communicated by Prof. 
E. A, Schafer, x. R.S. (from the Physiological Laboratory, 
University College, London). 

At Piof. ester's suggestion I have submittal to chemical 
analysis the cartilages occurring in Sepia and in Limulus. 

e basis of the cartilage is a chondrin-hke body which gives 
the reactions of faucin and gelatin?(indeed, chondrin, as it occurs 
in the ordinary hyaline cartilage of Vertebrates, is now regarded 
by many as a mechanical mixture of these two bodies). But in 
the cartilages of the two Invertebrates in question the gelatinous 
element is exceedingly small, and no gelatinisation occuis on the 
cooling of the hot watery extract. * 

In addition to this, however, the cartilage of both these 
animals differs from that of Vertebrates in containing a certain 
small percentage of chitin. In the case of Limulus r'or per 
cent., and of Sepia 1°22 per cent., of chitin, 1n the diy state is 
present. . 

I have also demonstrated that chitin exists in the liver of the 
king crab, though whether in the connective tissue or in the 
hver cells themselves I cannot say. (The connective tissue 
element is veiy abundant in the liver of this animal, and it 
seems probable, I$cking at the part that chitin plays as a sup- 
porting structure in these animals, that it really forms in this 
instance a partial basis for the connective tissue.) 

The way in which chitin was demonstrated to exist was the 
same 1n all three cases, viz, :— : 

(1) After digesting with potash, a residue insoluble in boiling 
alkahes remains behind. 





(2) This 1esidue, which, when washed and dried, is obtainable 
in a white amorphous condition, is insoluble in weak acids ; but 
in concentrated mineral acids it is soluble in the cold. 

(3) On boiling the solution in sulphuric acid, a body which 
has the power of reducing cupric salts is formed. 

(4) On boiling the sutien in hydrochloric acid it turns 
brown, and on evaporating this solution to dryness a body crys- 
tallises out which has the properties of hydrochlorate of 
glycosamine. 

(I prepared some of this body from the chitin. contamed 
in the exoskeleton of cockroaches, and also obtained from 
Prof. Lankester some crystals of the same body which Prof. 
Gamgee had kindly sent him.) 

I was (thus) enabled to compare the crystalline body I had 
obtained from the invertebrate caitilage with that of the pure 
hydrochlorate of glycosamine, and they were found to agree in 
the following points :— E 

(a) Crystalline form: rhombic prisms of the monoclinic sys- 
tem; measurement of the angles gave the same result in all 
cases, 

(6) Action of polarised light: nil. d 

(c) Solubilities ; easily soluble in water, soluble with difficulty 
in alcohol. 

These results are especially interesting as showing that chitin 
is not a body which is exclusively epiblastic in origin, but in 
these three instances at least occurs in mesoblastic structures. 


Mathematical Society, January 8.—J. W. L. Glaisher, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Messrs. F. R. Barrell, S. O. 
Roberts, and Prof. M. N. Dutt, St. Stephen's College, Delhi, 
were elected members. The Rev. T. C. Simmons, was.admitted 
into the Society.—Prof. M. J. M. Hill read a paper omthe differ- 
ential equations of cylindrical and annular vortices.—The Rev. 
R. Harley, F.R.S., spoke on criticoids. —The following further 
communications * were made:—Multiplication of symmetric 
functions, by Capt. Macmahon, R.A.—Note on symmetrical 
determinants, by A. Buchheim.—Results in elliptic functions, 
by the President (J. J. Walker, F.R.S., Vice-Presdent, in the 
Chair) — Mr. Tucker read a second note: by Prof. Cayley, 
F.R.S., on the binomial equation x? — 1 = 0 : quinquisection, 
and communicated a second paper, by Hi MacColl, on the limits 
of multiple integrals. 

Victoria Institute, January 19 —A paper on the historical 
evidences of the Abramic migration was read by Mr. W. Bos- 
carven, in which he gave extracts from the new translations of 
some tablets which had been discovered by Mr. Rassam during 
his last visit to the East These extiacts contained a large 
number of names of persons and cities mentioned in the Bible 
1ecord of the times to which they referred, 


EDINBURGH 


Royal Society, January 5.—E. Sang, LL.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent, 11 the chair.—Mr. Harvey Gibson submitted a pape: on 
the anatomy of Patella vulgata.—Mr. W. W. J. Nicol read a 
paper on a theory of solution. Solution ofa salt in a liquid 
results from the attraction of the molecules of the liquid’ for a 
molecule of the salt exceeding the attraction of the molecules 
of salt for one another. Saturation ensues when these attract 
tions me balanced. The theory explains variation of solubility 
with rise of temperature. Mr. Nicol brought forward experi- 
mental evidence in support of his views.—Mr. HT. R. Mill, 
chemist to the Gianton Marine Station, read a paper on the 
salinity. of the water of the Firth of Forth. Results were given, 
showing the variation of salinity along the Firth for high and 
low water. 

PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, January 12.—M. Bouley, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Thermo chemical experiments with phos- 
phorous fluoride, a new gas recently discovered by Mi. Moissan, 
by M. Berthelot.—Anatomical description of Gartidia: Garnots, 
Payrandeau, a species of Ganidia very abundant on the coast of 
Algeia, by M. de Lacaze-Duthiers.—Report on M. Luvim's 
two memoirs dealing with the formation of hailstones and the 
development of electricity during thunderstorms, by the Com- 
missioners, MM Becquerel and Faye —On the foriiatian of 
toxic alkaloids in cholera patients, by M. A. Villiers, Experi- 
ments made on two victims of cholera soon after death 
enabled the author to determine the presence of am alkaloid 
clearly characterised by its.alkaline and: chemical reactions. It 
is found chiefly in the intestine, aod also ım small quantities 
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in the region of the ‘loins, but is completely absent from the 
blood aud liver. Its study may yield important results-for the 
treatment of cholera, and must great interest for toxolo- 
gists. Observations of Encke’s comet made at the Paris 
Observatory (equatorial of the West Tower), by M. G. Bigour- 
dan.— Note on the theory of periodic transformations, by M. S. 
Kantor.—On some partially-derived linear equations of the 
second order, by M. Lucien Levy.—On the simultaneous effects 
of rotatory force and of double iefraction, by M. Gouy. The 
author finds that these effects are in every respect conformable 
to those resulting from the hypothesis of Airy, that they may be 
completed by determining the values of K and 3, and gene- 
ralsed by extending them to other mediums besides quartz. — 
Action of bonc acid on some coloured ents, by M. A. Joly.— 
On the hydrates of the sesquichloride of chromium, by M. L. 
Godefroy.—On the alkaline ferrocyanates and their combina- 
tions with the chlorohydrate of ammoniac, by MM. A. Etard 
and G. Bemont.—On a combination of acetic ether and the 
chloride of calcrum, by M. J. Allain-Le Canu. An analysis is 
here given of this compound, which was first indicated by Liebig. 
—On three new compounds of iridium, yielded by the combina- 
tion of the perchloride of iridium, IrCl,, with the hydrochlorates 
of mono-, di-, and trimethylamine, and corresponding m their 
composition to the chloro-iridate of ammoniac, by M. C. 
"Vincent.—On various haloid derivatives from substitutes of 
propionic acid: chloruretted and ioduretted derivatives, by 


L. Henry.—On the significance of the polarimetric ex-' 


iments made with the solution of cotton in Schweizer’s 
quid, by M. ,A. Béchamp.—On the influence of sunshine 
on the vitality of the germs of microbes, by M. E. Duclaux. 
From experiments made with ZyrofÀsix scaber, cultivated in 
milk and Liebig’s extract, the author finds that the light of the 
sun is fifty times more destructive than its heat, and its hygienic 
properties are thus fully confirmed.— Studies $n the head and 
mouth of the larvee of insects, by M. A. Barthélemy.—On some 
pone in the anatomy of the Cidaride of the genus Dorocidaris, 
y M. Prouho.—On a marine Hemiptera, Gra iiu Bonnarei, 
Signaret, by M. R. Koehler.—On a veinous cirrhosi~ determined 
m the rabbit by Cystizerets pisiformis (Auct.), and m connection 
therewith on the embolic origin of ceitain gigantic cellules, by 
M. Laulamé.—On a disease of the carob plant causing 
hypertrophy of certain parts analogous to the so-called malady 
of ‘‘la loupe" in the olive, by M. L. Savastano.—On the 
actual value of the magnetic elements at the Observatory of the 
Parc Samt-Maur, by M. Th. Mourcegu.—On the quakes 
that occurred in Andalusia on December 25, 1884, and the 
following weeks, by M. Macpherson, with iemarks by M. 
- Daubrée.—On the ascending movement observed in certain 
waterspouts, by M. E. Vibert. 
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Meteorological Society, December 2, 1884. —Dr. Loewen- 
herz, after briefly sketching the history of the invention of the 
thermometer and the early improvements made on it, showed & 
large number of different constructions of the column and the 
inclosure thermometer for meteorological purposes, comprising 
‘the common as well as the maximum and minimum ther- 
mometer, and, in concluding his address, discussed the produc- 
tion of thermometers, the successive stages of which he illus- 
trated by bringing forward glasses connected respectively with 
Hee DR. Velia spoke on the observations of clouds, and 
described an apparatus for measuring their height. Suppose 
the cloud projected to a distance of four miles, it then possessed 
at that distance a *''projected" speed, in its actual height it 
possessed the actual speed, and from these two data the actual 
height could be calculated according to the proportion ; the pro- 
jected height H is to the actual height & as the projected speed 
C is to the actual speed v. The actual speed was measured by 
Dr. Vettin from the movement of the shadows of clouds, which 
he could in most cases determine directly by means of the sharp 
edges of the shadows cast on a large field of vision, where 
the objects and their distance from each other were known 
to him. In the case of cirrus clouds, again, the wandering 
of the darker and brighter spots along a street could mostly 
be determined likewise with the help of a time piece. For the 
purpose of determining the projected speed, Dr. Vettin made 
use of a special apparatus, a longish camera obscura, contaming 
a lens which projected the image of the cloud on an inclined 
mirror, which in turn reflected the image on a dim glass plate 
xat the side of the apparatus. This plate was round, and had 
scratched into it at its periphery a circular division, at which 


the movement of the cloud-image from thé centre towards the 
periphery along a determined radius was measured. From the 
observed time and theinclination of the apparatus, with the 
help of tables calculated by De. Vettin, the proyected speed could 
readily be found. Another method of measunng the height of 
clouds consisted in determining the angle of the last ray after 
sunset, or the first ray before sunrise, fi on a definite point of 
the cloud formed with the horizon. Besides the tables referred 
to in the first method described, Dr. Vettin had drawn up tables 
for ascertaining this angle from the observed time and for calculat- 
ing the height of the observed cloud-point.—In accordance with 
earlier data adduced by Dr. Vettin, Pref. Boernstein showed two 
experiments which brought into beautiful exhibition the process 
by which ascending whirling currents of air were generated. A 
glass plate, on which stood a high glass bell, was covered with 
alayer of tobacco-smoke, which was heated from below by a 
small flame applied near the centre. At once arose an upright 
column of smoke, which broadened at the top and recurved 
outwards and downwards so as to form a beautiful whirl. In 
the second. experiment a closed glass case was set on a rotatory 
apparatus capable of imparting to it a revolution such as the 
ossessed on the northern hemisphere, or the reverse. 
The bottom of the glass case was warmed at a place of circum- 
scribed area, froff which arose a softly-ascending current of air 
analogous to that of the firat experiment, If the case were now 
put in uniform rotation, and if, by means of a tube running 
through the lid down to the bottom of the case, tobacco-smoke 
were blown into it, so soon as the smoke came in contact with 
the heated place, a whirl was formed, and the smoke mounted 
upwards 1n the shape of a spiral, which, under a rotation of the 
case similar to that of the northern hemisphere, was in a direc 
tion opposed to the rotation of the hands of a clock. On the other 
hand, if the case rotated in a manner corresponding with the 
rotation of the southern hemisphere of the earth, the whirl of 
tobacco-smoke and the ascending spiral rotated in the direction 
of the hands of a clock. These simple and very instructive ex- 
periments may easily be performed if too much smoke be not 
admitted into the closed space and if the part heated at the 
bottom of the case be restricted to little more than a mere point 
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THE STABILATY OF SHIPS! 

A Treatise on the Stability of Ships. By Sir E. J. Reed, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., M P. (London: C. Griffin and Co., 
1885.) 

If. 

I^ simplifying the mode of presentation of the scien- 

tific principles, which govern the stability of ships, 

Sir E J. Reed touches upon a very important point— 

the defects of nomenclature. «The technical nomenclature 

of naval architecture has gradually been formed in an un- 
systematic and often heedless and unintelligent manner ; 
and it contains many inconsistencies and inaccuracies. 

Attention has previously been called by ourselves and 

others to the subject. Sir Edward Reed refers to the 

confusion that is sometimes caused by giving the name 

* metacentie" to points upon two curves which are quite 

distinct from each other. One of these curves indicates 

the variation in the height of the metacentre with draught 
of water when the ship is upright ; and the other is that 
formed by the intersections of consecutive normals to the 
curve of buoyancy as a ship becomes inclined from the 
upright. These two curves are entirely different in cha- 
racter, and have only one point in common—viz. the 
metacentre for the upright. position corresponding to the 
draught of water tor which the curve of intersections of 
consecutive normals is constructed. The latter curve is, 
of course, the evolute of the curve of buoyancy. Sir 

Edward Reed proposes to call the intersections of con- 

secutive normals to the curve of buoyancy at all angles 

of inclination from the upright *pro-metacentres," and 
to restrict the use of the term “metacentre” to inde- 
finitely small inclinations from positions of equilibrium. 

The points described as “ pro-metacentres " are centres 
of curvature of the curve of buoyancy. They are but of 
little importance to practical naval architects, and are 
probably never regarded by them. To persons who may 
be pursuing investigationsein which such points require 
to be dealt with, such a term as “ pro-metacentre " may 
be of use. Sir Edward Reed truly says that the points in 
. question “are not 'meta-centres, except in a very 
strained, misleading, and wholly exceptional sense.” 
They do not enter into any of the corfiderations by 
which the stability of a ship is judged of or calculated ; 
and their positions are not determined, nor even known, 
in practice. 

If Fig. 2 represents the section of a ship, BB, the 
curve of centres of buoyancy, and M Mg the curve of 
intersections of consecutive nérmals to BBs, or the evo- 
lute of BB, then the points M, Mg and Mg will be the 
* pro-metacentres " corresponding to those angles of in- 
clination at which M, B,, M, Bg, and Mg Bg are respectively 
vertical. M is the point corresponding to the position of 
equilibrium when the vessel is upright, and is the meta- 
centre proper. Such points as Mı, Mẹ and M; have some- 
times been mjscalled metacentres, and the curve M M; the 
metacentric evolute. Sir E. J. Reed proposes to call 
these points “ pro-metacentres,” and the curve M M; the 

* Continued from,p. 240. 
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“curve of pro-metacentres.” M, M; and M, are centres 
of curvature of BB, at the points Bj, B» and B5; and the 
curve M M, is the evolute of B Bs. 

Sir Edward reminds us that the points where the lines 
M, B;, Big Bg, and M, Bg intersect the vertical axis of equi- 
hbrium through B, have sometimes, in this country, been 
called “shifting metacentres”; and he considers that 
although this term has a “measure of justification, itse 
use is not very desirable, and is, indeed, likely, unless 
great care is taken, to introduce misconceptions into the 
subject.” It ıs true that the term “shifting metacentre” 
was suggested for application to these points, even by so 
eminent an authority as the late Prof. Macquorne 
Rankine; but it has failed of its purpose, and passed so 
completely into oblivion that if Sir Edward had not re- 
ferred to the circumstance few of his readers would have 
remembered it. There is little probability of the term 
“shifting metacentre” now coming into use. 

The most natural mode of treating these points is 
doubtless to class them all in the category of “ meta- 
centres,” without any qualifying adjective of a general 
character, such as shifting." In France the term meta- 
centre includes the point M—which we regard as being 
the metacentre proper —and Prof. Rankine's shifting meta- 
centres. [tis natural to regard the intersection of M3 B, 





with the vertical axis of equilibitum as the metacentre for 
the particular angle of inclination to which M; B; relates. 
This is quite consistent with Bouguer's original definition 
of the metacentre, viz. “Ja terme que la hauteur du centre 
de gravité G, ne doit pas passer, et ne doit pas méme 
attendre. This point constitutes the limit above which 
the centre of gravity cannot be raised without causing 
the ship to move farther away from the upright, whether 
the angle of inclination be great or small. It is convenient, 
and need not be ambiguous, to call these points meta- 
centres for the particular angles of heel to which they 
relate. Thus the intersection of M, Bj with the vertical 
axis of equilibrium through B is the metacentre at 10? of 
inclination, if 10° be the angle at which M, B; is vertical ; 
and the same for any other angle. 

These points are really of importance to the naval 
designer, as the distance from such a point to the centre 
of gravity at any angle of inclination, say 30°,is equal to 
the length of the ship's righting lever divided by the sine 
of the angle of inclination. If this distance be zero the 
righting lever vanishes, and there will be no resistance to 
further inclination. If the metacentre at. 30" fall below 
the centre of gravity the ship will tend to inchme still * 
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farther ; but if it be above the centre of gravity she will 
tend to return towards the upright position. ‘Sir Edward 
Reed objects to calling these points metacentres when 
the angles of mclination are large, because they really 
have “nothing to do with limiting the height to which 
the centre of gravity can be raised without disturbing the 
upright position of the ship” We do not see that any 
* such property is implied by calling the metacentre for a 
certain angle of inclination the metacentre belonging to 
that inclination, which ıs what the French do There is 
no doubt that the French method is a natural and useful 
one. It is also one which has been adopted by many in 
this country, and is likely to become general M. E. 
Bertin, of Brest, says that the nomenclature , adopted 
throughout France for many years past has been such as 
to leave no room for difficulties of interpretation. But 
while Sir Edward Reed objects to the French practice in 
this respect, as well as to Prof. Rankine's “shifting 
metacentre," he does not propose a substitute for either. 
There are other matters connected with the nomen- 
clature of this branch of science which might have been 
profitably dealf with by the author. Take, for instance, the 
common use of the term stability. The stability of a floating 
body 1s determined by the forces which resist its angular 
motion from a position of equilibrium, and by the angular 
distance over which such forces operate. What is called the 
curve of stability is a curve of which the abscisse denote 
angles of inclination and the ordinates arg proportional 
to the righting moments. This may quite properly be 
-called a curve of stability, as it gives a complete graphic 
representation of the various elements of stability. But the 
righting moment possessed by a ship at a given angle of m- 
clination is frequently called the statical stability at that 
angle: while, by a still stranger misuse of scientific lan- 
guage, the work required to be done to inchne her from the 
upright position of equilibrium to the angle in question is 
called the dynamical stability at that angle. Stability 
exists only at positions of equilibrium; and it is absurd 
to speak of foot-tons of stability at a given angle of in- 
clination from one of those positions, as is frequently 
done. Such mistakes can only be due to the confusion 
-which exists in many minds between stability and righting 
moment. Prof. Osborne Reynolds called attention to 
the point at the meeting of the British Association in 
1883. Whether any intelligible meaning is supposed to 
be conveyed by the words “ dynamical stability developed 
during inclination,” we do not know; at any rate, we 
cannot discover what it is. Sir E. J. Reed has done 
good service by approaching the question of mistaken 
and ambiguous terms in naval architecture. We are 
only sorry that he has not dealt more thoroughly with it. 
Sir Edward gives numerous illustrations of curves of 
metacentres, and curves of stability, for vanous types of 
ships ; so that the effect upon them of variation in the 
proportions and form, and also in the loading, of various 
types of vessels, may be studied. These curves are given 
for broadside armour-clads, low freeboard turret-ships, 
and armoured cruisers of our own and other navies ; and 
for passenger and cargo steamers. The latter include 
examples which show the character of the stabihty that 
many vessels of the “ well-deck " type possess. 
The subject of longitudinal stability is fully dealt with ; 
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and the effect of admitting water into a watertight com- 
partment is discussed. The method of, determining the 
height of the longitudinal metacentre 1s explained ; and 
also the moment required to alter the trim of a given ship 
by a fixed amount. The®changes of trim produced 
by putting weights into or taking weights out of a ship 
are clearly descubed. The stability of a vessel fitted 
with watertight compartments, and having water admitted 
into one or more of them by collision, or otherwise, is in- 
vestigated with great fulness of detail, The following dis- 
timct conditions are considered : (1) When a closed com- 
partment 1s completely filled with water; (2) when a 
closed compartment is partially filled with water; and 
(3) when a compartment contains water in free com- 
munication with the sea, and m which the water 
maintains the same level as the sea for all inclinations. 
In dealing with this subject Sir E. J Reed substantially 
follows the lines laid down by Mr. F. K. Barnes, of the 
Admiralty, in papers read before the Institution of Naval 
Architects in 1864,and 1867. Mr. Barnes has very ably 
and lucidly explained the effect upon the metacentric 
height which 1s produced by laying a central compart- 
ment in a ship open to the sea and filling 1t with water ; 
ang also the effect produced by thus filling compartments 
which are formed by longitudinal bulkheads. The results 
are given, in both cases, for compartments of various 
sizes and proportions. 

Sir Edward devotes a chapter to the consideration 
of “dynamical stability,” and gives the views that have 
been put forward respecting it by the late Canon Moseley 
and by MM. Moreau, Bertin, Risbec, and Duhil de Benazé 
He also quotes an interesting and ingenious investiga- 
tion by M. Guyou, of the French Navy, which includes 
a somewhat novel treatment of the problem of dynami- 
cal stability. We have already objected to the use of 
the phrase “dynamical stability.” The author explains 
that what is called the dynamical stability at a given 
angle of inclination is the work done by an inclining force 
in heeling the ship from the upright position of equi- 
hbrium through that angle. The “total work is the 
dynamical stability." Dynamical stability ıs consequently 
spoken of as being,“ developed during the inclination. of 
the ship from one angle to another.” Resistance is over- 
come, and work is done, in inclining a ship from one 
angle to another against the action of righting forces ; 
but we cannof understand why such work should be called 
* dynamical stability.” 

The work done in inclining a ship from'one angle to 
another is, of course, the resistance to such inclination 
multiphed by the distance through which the resistance 
is overcome. This resistance is constituted by the weight 
of the ship acting vertically downwards through its centre 
of gravity, and an equal and opposite force acting verti- 
cally upwards through the centre of gravity of the dis- 
placed water. "Therefore thetotal work performed during 
an inclination is the weight of the ship multiplied by the 
vertical increase of distance between the centre of gravity 
of the ship and the centre of gravity of the displaced 
water. . 

This treatise contains an instructive chapter upon M. 
Amsler-Laffon's mechanical integrator. The ordinary 
pivot-planimeter, which ys a more common and very valu- 
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able inst'ument, is not referred to; but the integrator which 
combines applianees for computing areas, moments, and 
moments of inertia of plane curves 1s described. This 
instrument has lately been introduced into ship-drawing 
offices, and is highly appreciated for the saving of time 
and labour which can be effected by its use, and for its 
comparative freedom from error. Complicated calcula- 
tions can be made with this ingenious piece of mechanism 
by less highly-skilled draughtsmen than are required for 
performing the ordinary arithmetical calculations. This 
1$ a very important nfatter ın mercantile shipyards, where 
the supply of scientifically-tramed draughtsmen is not 
great. In referring to this point Sir E. J. Reed says 
that “in most private shipbuilding establishments these 
lads (drawing-office apprentices) are now required to pass 
an examination similar to that which candidates undergo 
for apprenticeship in Her Majesty's dockyards.” Wedo not 
understand that this is so. It may be the case with one 
or two firms, but the system is a very exceptional one. 
Sir E. J. Reed gives a mathematical investigation of the 
properties of the integrator, and explains how to take 
off the readings for areas, moments, and moments of 
inertia. We notice an omission in connection with 
the figures given for the various constants that ré- 
quire to be applied as multiphers to these readings, for 
the purpose of converting them into actual units of mea- 
surement. The particular instrument to which the con- 
stants apply is not fully stated. The constant for 
areas, given as 15, and that for the area term in the 
expression for moment of inertia, given as 240, relate to 
instruments formerly supplied by M. Amsler, which had 
a different diameter of area wheel from those now made. 
We beheve that the circumference of the area wheel is 
now 2'5 inches ; so that the two constants which depend 
upon the size of the area wheel would, in that case, be 
20 and 320, instead of 15 and 240. 

The final chapters of the treatise deal with general 
questions relating to the rolling of ships at sea, and the 
effect of wind-pressure upon stability when ships are sail- 
ing among waves. The method of obtaining by experi- 
ment the vertical position of a ship's centre of gravity, 
and the precautions which Have to be aflopted in order to 
ensure fairly accurate results, are described. 

The few omissions and defects we have pointed out are 
but of minor importance, and do not appregiably affect 
the general value of this very important treatise. It is 
not only the ]argest that has ever appeared in this 
country, but also the most intelligible, instructive, and com- 
plete exposition of the principles of stability. It forms a 
most valuable addition to the science of naval architecture, 
and one that has long been needed. Till now we have 
been unable to refer persons desirous of studying the 
various problems connected with the stability of ships to 
any work in which they would find the subject treated in 
a clear and comprehensive manner. Sir E. J. Reed has 
supphed a want that has long existed. We strongly 
recommend his book to all who are ‘interested ım the 
subject, and particularly to those whose connection with 
ships requires tltem to know upon what conditions sta- 
bility depends, and how it is affected by all the various 
circumstances of construction and loading which may 
arise. Such a treatise should be especially welcome to 
students. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 


Ih the Lena Delia; a Narrative of the Search for Lieut.- 
Commander De Long and his Companions, followed by 
an Account of the Greely Relief Expedition and a Pro- 
posed Method of Reaching the North Pole. By G W. 
Melville; Edited by G. Melville Philips. (London: 
Longmans and Co., 1885) 


THE sad story of the Yeannetfe Expedition has already 
been very fully told in the two volumes of journals left by 
Capt. De Long. Stil, we do not object to this more 
detailed narrative of the experiences in the Lena Delta 
of those who managed to reach it, by the one most quali- 
fied to speak of them. It was by the strenuous exertions 
of Engineer Melville that the bodies of Capt. De Long 
and his companions were discovered, and that the few 
survivors were rescued. Concerning the physical and 
biological conditions of the great swamp formed about the 
mouths of the Lena, Mr. Melville does not tell us much 
more than we knew already; but his continual journeys 
to and from between the delta and such towns as 
Yakutsk, Tiumen,and others in this part of Siberia neces- 
sarily furnish us with many details of interest. As a 
story of remarkable adventures the book is certainly 
interesting. Mr. Melville's arctic enthusiasm was not in 
the least damped by the J'eanuetíe misfortunes. Not 
only does he describe ın the present volume his experi- 
ences as.a member of the Greely Relief Expedition, but 
he means evidently to attempt to reach the Pole, if for no 
other reason but that it *may prevent other fools from 
going there.” Mr. Melvilles plan takes for granted that 
Franz Josef Land reaches to 85° N., which is probable 
enough ; and he would therefore propose to utilise this as a 
basis of operations; aroundthe Pole he supposes that a par- 
tial * vacuum " exists, and that partly as a consequence the 
ice-cap there is immovable, held 1n its place by the islands 
which he believes surround it. As to getting back when 
the Pole is reached, Mr. Melville believes that this could 
easily be effected either by Nova Zembla or Spitzbergen. 
Of course, the retreat would be secured by the establish- 
ment of carefully-selected depots. “Finally, I propose 
to prove this theory of reaching the North Pole by gozug 
there myself.” Every one will wish him God speed ; 
and there can be no doubt that the best arctic authorities 
are agreed that the next expedition should seriously try 
the Franz Josef Land route. 1 


Stanfords Compendium of Geography and Travel— 
Europe. By FE. W. Rudler, F.GS., and G. W. 
Chisholm, B.Sc. Edited by Sir Andrew C. Ramsay, 
LL.D., F.RS. With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. 
Keane, M.A.I. (London: Stanford, 1885.) 


THIS many-authored and much-edited volume is the last 
of the series of Stanford's well-known “ Compendium,” the 
first volume of which was issued some six years ago. 
That first volume dealt with. Afnca, and was edited, it 
may be remembered, by Mr. Keith Johnston, who 
shortly after publication lost his hfe attempting to explore 
the continent which he had so well descnbed. There have 
been subsequent editions of that volume edited by Mr. 
E. G. Ravenstein. The succeeding volumes were South 
America, by Mr. H. W. Bates; Australasia, by Mr. A. R. 
Wallace; Asia, by Prof. Keane and Sir Richard Temple ; 
and North America, by Drs. Hayden and Selwyn. It will 
thus be seen that Mr. Stanford has been fortunate 1n his 
choice of editors for the several volumes. The Com- 
pendium professes to be based on Hellwald's German 
work, but it may throughout be regarded as virtually 
original. The various editors have put so much of their 
own into their several volumes, and given to the whole 
an orientation so essentially English, that it would be 
difficult to tell which is Hellwald and which the “ editors.” 


In the present volume the editors and authors (or one , f 


of them, for the title-page is awkward) have wisely 
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*etained what Hellwald says conceining the English 
people 

The volume is quite equal to the best of its 
predecessors. The physical geography of Europe occu- 
pies quite one-half, and while necessarily of the nature 
of a summary, seems to us carefully and accurately 
written. The second part of the volume is devoted 
, to what is known as “ political” geography, while Mr. 

Chisholm has collected into an appendix a very useful 
series of statistical tables. As usual we have Prof. 
Keane’s valuable ethnological appendix, occupying some 
thirty pages. Though Europe 1s the best-known of 
the Continents, its ethnology is more difficult to deal with 
than that of any other part of the world. “ Races” and lan- 
guages have become so mixed up and interchanged, that 
it is a matter of great difficulty to distinguish between 
the various elements. Mr. Keane has some difficult pro- 
blems to face, but probably no one is more competent to 
solve them. His sections on “pure races” and “ mixed 
languages" are of special interest; he rightly concludes 
thatin Europe we have neither the one nor the other, 
nor Hae will they be found in any part of the 
world. These ethnological appendices are quite worthy 
of being collected and extended and published separately 
as a useful manual of ethnology. The maps in the present 
volume me many, and of much scientific value. This 
* Compendium " as a whole may be accepted as a really 
trustworthy and manageable geographical reference-book. 


Nine Years in Nipon; Sketches of Japanese Life and 
Manners. By fog Faulds, L.F.P.S. (London: 
Alexander Gardner, 1835.) 


THE author of this beautiful and entertainifg volume is a 
missionary doctor who, in the course of his nine years' 
residence in Japan, has, as he tells us, mixed with every 
class in the country except the very highest. He has visited 
most of the usual sights, such as Fuji, Nikko, and the 
inland sea, but otherwise his professional duties appear to 
have kept him very close to Tokio. To make up for this he 
has seen the lower and nuddle classes of Japan as few other 
Europeans have had the opportunity of seeing them, and 
after all he is able to say that the land is not all barren 
He stands up bravely against the redoubtable Miss Bird 
for the much-maligned morality of the Japanese people. 
He thinks that brilliant lady's dictum that the nation is 
sunk in immorahty extremely harsh and erroneous. The 
recent intellectual progress of the Japanese is, he believes, 
very striking, though not as yet so general as many 
have supposed ; their political progress is unprecedented, 
but he thinks that on the whole the moral elevation of the 
mass of the people within the last decade has been still 
more striking and noteworthy. A considerable portion of 
the volume is made up of bright, lively sketches of scenes 
by the way in Tokio, and along the roads in the interior. 
These are very well done, but they might almost be equally 
well done by an ordinary tourist with some literary gifts 
and graces, Itis in the last half of the volume that we come 
‘on the real student and acute observer of Japan. It is 
only an old resident, whose familiarity with the everyday 
sights and sounds around him had never blunted his 
original sense of their picturesqueness and strangeness, 
that could have written the chapters on the Japanese philo- 
sophy of flowers, Japanese art in ielation to nature, 
and how the Japanese amuse themselves. In connec- 
tion with the universal spread of education throughout 
Japan (the author can only recall one or two clear 
instances in his experience of Japanese people being 
unable to read or write), he makes an observation which 
we do not remember to have seen or heard before, viz. 
that the cause is Buddhism. ‘The effect of what he calls 
the new and genial enthusiasm of humanity, which came 
from India, taught everywhere the unity and brotherhood 
of man, and so literature could no longer be maintained 
as the peculiar possession of any caste of mere priests or 
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princes. “My Garden and its Guests?" ıs a delightful 
chapter of popular natural history. Im an introductory 
chapter, 1n which he surveys the canvas on which he is 
about to draw his sketches, he has a few words to say on 
the ethnology of the Japanese. He says that the Ainos, 
“in spite of a great deal of crude writing on the subject” 
(to which, it should be stated, Mr. Faulds has added his 
mite, though not in this book), cannot show any claim to 
be considered the aborigines ; they are not necessarily 
older in their occupancy than the Japanese themselves. 
This heterodox statement is thrown off with a nonchalant 
air, as of one making a common matter-of-fact observa- 
tion; but it would be interesting tô know the author's 
grounds for it. The shell-heaps (to take only a single 
instance) which have been found near Tokio, and even 
farther south, and which resemble in every respect heaps 
formed, or in process of formation, outside Aino vil- 
lages 1n Yezo, form a strong ent the other way ; we 
weie under the impression, also, that history told us of 
the existence of Ainos on the spot on which Ota Dokan 
built himself the fort which afterwards grew into Yedo 
in the fifteenth century. But it seems waste of time to 
refer to such matéers in the case of a man who has the 
hardihood to confess that he does not know exactly what 
a Mongol is, and that he thinks it only deepens our ignor- 
ance immensely to call another race Mongoloid. To 
make up for this, however, and by way of washing his 
hands clear of the matter, he gives all the original theories 
by which science, aided by tradition, accounts for the 
original migration of the Japanese people. As there are 
six points of the compass (zenith and nadir being added) 
in far-eastern cosmography, so there are theories of 
migration from each one of these six points :—(1) the soil 
ane view); (2) America ; (3) China, or Accadia ; 
4) Africa, or the Malay Peninsula, or the Southern Isles 
of the Pacific; (5) Saghalin, or Kamtschatka ; (6) the 
celestial regions of the Sun ; with which comprehensive 
category Mr. Faulds takes leave of ethnology. For the 
rest, the book is as charming in all externals as in its 
contents. It should take its place in the front rank 
among popular books on Japan ; indeed, since Mitford's 
“Tales of Old Japan,” we cannot recall a more interest- 
ing volume on the country, or one which should be more 
read in England. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinionsexpressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he w ‘ake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications, 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as shortas possible, The pressure on his space is so great 
that tf is impossible otherwise to insurethe appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts.) 


Krakatoa 


By the return fiom the Caroline Islands, on the 25th inst., of 
the Fennie Walker, Y am enabled to supply a few additional 
details about the westwaid *progress of the equatorial smoke 
stream from Kiakatoa in September 1883. In NATURE, Octo- 
ber 2 (p. 537), is my extract fom Miss Cathcart’s journal de- 
scribing the obscuration of the sun at Kusaie, or Strong’s Island, 
on September 7, 1883. The Rev. Dr. Pease and wife came as 
passengers by the Fenne Walker. They state that, while they 
were dressing their children on the morning of September 7, 
the natives came anxiously asking what was the matter with the 
sun, which rose over the mountains with a strange aspect. It 
was cloudless, but pale, so as to be stared at fieely. Its colour 
Dr. Pease called a sickly greenish-blue, as if plague-stricken. 
Mis. Pease’s jouinal described it as “of a bird's-egg-blue, 
softened as this colour would be by a thin gauze.” — A1ound the 
sun the sky was of a silvery gray. At the altitude of 46° 
appeared of its usual brightness, but resumed its pall 
aspect as it declined in the west. 


the sun 
d gieen 


Fan. 29, 18857] 


On the 8th the sun appeared as usual. They did not notice 
the red glares until some days after. 

Strong's Island is in lat. 5° 20' N., long. 163° 10' E. Their 
7th is our 6th, one day later than the tremendous display of 
colours in the Honolulu skies on September 5. 

Dr. Pease reports a considerable drift of pumice-stone landed 
for several months past upon the west shore of Kusaie. Many 
pieces me from twelve to sixteen inches thick, and loaded 
with barnacles. I have now before me a piece of pumice 
pe by Dr. Pease, with small barnacles attach Dr. 

ease also reports many large trees landed there of late. The 
are up to five feet in diameter, with huge buttressing roots, muc. 
pumice jammed in the roots, their wood as light as cork. This 
species of tree is own in Micronesia. Are these corky 
trees, as well as the pumice, part of the wreckage of Krakatoa? 
Dr. Pease states that this year, a$ happened once before, the 
prevailing westerly current has been ekt anged for one runnin 
easterly. Dhift-logs of redwood from California fiequently lan 
on Kusme, as they do here. : 

On the passage hither between Kusaie and Jaluit Dr. Pease 
saw large tracts of floating pumice 1n a comminuted state. The 
Rev. E. T. Doane of Ponape (lat. 6° 47' N., long. 158° 20' E.) 
writes me that large quantities of pumice are floating around that 
island. Capt. Holland, of the 9ensie Walker, states that all the 
way between Jaluit and Ruk or Hogolen, seme 1500 miles, he 
encountered vast tracts of pumice. Many pieces were as large 
as hats. He met five or six laige trees in the same regions. 
One with its branches was mistaken for a boat. This associa- 
tion of floating tees with pumice seems very suggestive of 
Krakatoa, especially as all have been long floating in the sea. 

I send herewith a small slab of the pumice from Strong’s 
Island, hoping that you will have it compared with known 
Krakatoa ejecta. 

During the past month of December the sky-glows have 
doubled ın brightness, A like augmentation of brilliancy took 
place at the same period in 1883, as reported by me in your 
columns, Permit the suggestion that the w.nter cold enlarges 
the concretions of ice around the dust-nuclei in the upper atmo- 
sphere, thereby multiplying their reflecting power. I see no 
reason to believe that any addition has been made to the 
original diffusion of dust from Krakatoa. The whitish corona 
which first appeared around the sun in September, 1883, has always 
and continuously been conspicuous since that time. It is one 
and the same continuous phenomenon which began here with 
that tiemendous dust-cloud of September 5, 1883. 

S. E. BISHOP 

Hawauan Government Survey, Honolulu, Dec. 29, 1884 





— 


Recent Earthquakes 


Es relation possible, mais nor? probable, avec les tremblements 
de terre d'Espagne j'a à vans signaler Jes secousses suivantes 
observées en Suisse :— 

25 décembre, 1884—à Zernetz, Engadine, secousses à 8h. 17' S., 
et IIh. S., heure de Berne. 

(8h. 17' heure de Berne correspond à 7h. 32' heure de Madrid. 
La première de ces secousses a donc eu lieu om. avant la 
grande secousse de Grenade du 25 déc. à 8h. 52' soir.) 

Ijanvier, 1885—2h. matın, légère secousse, signalée à Lau- 
sanne par un seul observateur. 

21 janvier, 1885—-Entre oh. et th. matin, secousse à Ennenda, 
canton de Glarus, 

Dans les Alpes frangai 

le 5 janvier, 1885, à 3h. matin à Chambéry (Savoie). 

" 3 à Sh. 50’ matin à Embrun (Hautes Alpes). 

Agréez, Monsieur, l'expression de mes sentiments trés dis- 

ingués. F. A. FOREL 

Morges, 24 janvier 





ON Thursday evening last, at a time which is variously stated 
from 8.30 p.m. to shortly before 9, a rumbling noise, accom- 
ied by a sensible trembling of the emth, and in some 
instances by a slight “rocking” of cottages, was heard and felt 
over several parishes in this neighbourhood. I have already had 
independent testimony of it from West Buckland, Bradford, 
Nymhead, and Langford, in a line from north-west to south-east 
across the upper part of the Vale of Taunton. Some observers 
state that the noise and motion seemed to come fiom the north- 
west. There can be but little doubt but that this was a slight 
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shock of an earthquake. It would be. interesting to knowe 

whether anything of the same kind had been observed elsewhere 

at the same time. W. A. SANFORD 
Nymhead Court, Wellington, Somerset, January 24: 





The Lexden Earthquake 


THE earthquake alleged to have taken place near Colchester on 
Sunday night, Jan. 18, and mentioned in the ‘‘ Notes" of NATURE 
last week,:on the authority of the Standard newspaper, tuns 
out on inquiry to have been reported on very doubtful authority. 
The place referred to as ‘‘Leden” is evidently meant for 
Lexden, which is really a suburb of Colchester. Immediately 
after seeing the newspaper paragraph I communicated with some 
of the residents, asking them to obtain particulars for me, as the 
occurrence of another shock so near the district which was 
skaken in April of last year, would have been of considerable 
interest in connection with the report upon this last earthquake, 
which I am about to present to the Essex Fiéld Club. It seems, 
however, according to the results of these inquiries, confirmed 
by a paragraph in the Colchester Gasette of January 21, that the 
shock was said to have been felt by one person only, the post- 
man, and nobody else in the place heard or felt anything, nor 
was any crockery shaken or any vibration experienced in any 
other house. One gentleman, who was out of doors at the time 
mentioned (midnight), states that he heard a peal of thunder, 
but felt no shock, and he suggests that this might have awakened 
the postman, upon whose authority the newspaper paragraph 
appears to have been founded. 

he statement that the shock was felt at Aldeburgh rests also 
on the authority of one person only, and it shows with what 
cantion such statements should be received in the absence of 
instrumental records. R. MELDOLA 

21, John Street, Bedford Row, January 24 

. 





Barrenness of the Pampas 


Mr. EDWIN CLARK overlooks, I think, an important factor 
in the present treeless condition of the Pampas (of the La Plata, 
so far a$ my own knowledge extends only), and of the difficulty 
of establishing trees on those plains. North of Monte Video, 
for some hundreds of miles, the leaf-eating ant is omnipresent. 
I have seen stieams of them running along the beaten paths to 
their nests, each ant carrying the yellow petals of some plant 
similar to the buttercup. When I first noticed, fiom my horse, 
this procession of golden leaves, I was greatly astomshed. 
Familiarity, however, soon dispelled this. The opima spolia 
was being carried to their nests and taken under groupd, no 
doubt as a provision for the winter. The ants were about a ` 

uarter of an inch in length, and of a beautiful steel-blue colour. 

hose I picked up for examination demonstmted their powers 
by sheanng off the hard cuticle of my thumb or fore-finger with 
their mandibles. Subsequently, I made the acquamtanre of a 
gentleman, well known 1n the Banda Onental, the owner of the 
*'E«tancia Sherenden." He showed me a splendid grove of 
about two acres of Hucalyi of several species—the “‘blue ” 
and ''red" gum chiefly. These he had reared from seed, their 
enemies being these ants. As soon as the first leaves of his 
cherished plants appeared, the ants cut them off. He then got 
a drum of gas-tar sent up from town, and made a circle round 
each plant. The ants objected to this, and all the trees made 
a start. For three years in succession he carefully painted the 
stems with tar, and eventually they got so far away as to be able 
to supply the wants of their foes and still flourish. When I saw 
these trees they bore finer foliage than I ever met with in the 
Australian bush during four years’ experience. They were then 
eight years old. Many were forty feet high, and thirty-six inches 
round at some three ieet from the earth 

í think none of the animals mentioned by Mr. Clarke, cer- 
tainly not any of the rodents in his list, would be likely to 
touch gum trees, and the repugnance to them of sheep, oxen, 
and horses in Australia is well known. 

Maize grows freely in the Banda, but it grows too fast for 
these ants to destroy it. The attacks of those from nests within 
marching distance are powerless on an acre of Indian corn. 

When I examined the Zucalygti at ** Sherenden," many ants 
were coming down the trees with cuttings of the leaves in their 
mandibles. 

If you will allow me a word of suggestion in addition, I 
would say to every one who establishes trees on the Pampas 
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* Seek out the nests of these ants within a quarter of a mile (that 
would be enough), light a good fire over them in winter, when 
the inhabitants are at home, and after that there would be no 
difficulty in gradually covermg the ground with plantations. 
The dried stems of the ubiquitous thistle, cow-dung, corn-cobs, 
or “ paja " grass, would burn out these pests. 

ARTHUR NICOLS 





Cross-Breeding Potatoes 


\N the interesting account of the latest successful attempt at 
18ising hybrid potatoes by crossing with different species instead 
of, as heretofore, by varieties, it is taken for granted the new 
production will be disease-resisting. Until, however, time has 
tested the powers of the plant after cultivation, stimulated with 
all the appliances the potato-growers have at their command, it 
is rather premature to trust to this. Forty years ago I saw 
potatoes growing from seed imported direct from South America, 
and after three years’ cultivation they all went with disease 
in the year 1848. The ipea: I could not tell. The same 
varieties which go off with disease in this country are never 
affected in Tasmania, Australia, or New Zealand, At present 
the newer sorts in cultivation grow so sound and healthy that 
champions of fine quality over all the east of Scotland are now 
offering wholesale at three pounds for one halfpenny, and cannot 
find buyers. The resultsof the experiments in crossing referred 
to, while most interesting, will only prove beneficial if a disease- 
resisting plant is produced having all the table qualities of the 
old Regent, as well as its great reproductive power, which, with 
its ability to resist disease, 1t has now lost. 

James MELVIN 

43, Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh, January 19 





PROTOPLASM! 


THE fact of a direct continuity between the proto- 

plasmic contents of adjacent cells ıs an important 
factor in plant histology. The history of this subject 1s 
briefly as follows :— 

The individuality of the plant-cells, defended by 
Schleiden,’ was first criticised by Hofmeister, and 
more positively and later by Sachs! For Sachs and also 
for Strasburger” the pant is only one cohenng proto- 
plasmic entity. Nagel has also in a recent work sup- 
posed that the protoplasm of each cell is in direct com- 
munication with that of the others, by means of delicate 
protoplasmic filaments. 

So far the theoretical side of the question. The first 
direct observation was made ın the year 1854 by Theodor 
Hartig, and not by Sachs as Walter Gardiner? states. 
We find in Hartig's paper the following description of 
the continuity of steve-tubes, “Behandelt man in Wasser 
macerirte Siebrohren mit Schwefelsaure, so erfolgt haufig 
eme vollige oder theilweise Trennung der beiden End- 
fláchen, in welchem Falle genau zwischen den correspon- 
direnden Ptychodearmen sich Faden ausziehen, die durch 
Tod dieselbe Farbung und Structur zeigen wie die 
a chogeaeme selbst. Fig. 18 stellt einen solchen Fall 

ar. 

After Cond s discovery, confirmed later by Hanstéin 
and Sachs: Mohl, Nagel De Bary, Dippel, Wilhelm, 


* “On the Continuity of Protoplasm, and on the Protoplasm of the Inter- 
cellular Spaces and the ' Middle Lamellary’ Protoplasm, with special reference 
to the Loranthacez and Coniferæ,” by Dr Jules Schaarschmidt, srivat-docent 
of Cryptogamic Botany and the omy of Plants, Assistant at the Botanic 
eas aod Gardens, Royal Hungarian University at Kolosvái, Contributed 

y the an 


? Schlciden, “Grundzuge der wissenschaftlichen Botanik," i. anf, 


1842-43 

3 H ifmeister "Die Lehre von der Pflanzenzelle,” Leipzig, 186 

4 Sachs, “ Vorlesungen uber Pflanzenphysologie,” p. ta laipe, 1882. 

5 Strasburger, "' Ueber der Bau und das Wachsthum der Zellbaute," p 245, 
J ena, 1882 


Nageli, 

ünchen und Leipzig, 1884 . 
po,” Botanische Zeitung, xu. col. 43, De 
tinuity of the Protoplasm through the Walla 


Arbeiten des bot Instituts in Wursburg, m 
9 » 4c, col. 43 


Gardiner, ‘On the 
of Vegetable Cells * Sachs, 
1 p 52, 1884. 2 
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Tauczewski, Russow, &c., examined the sieve-tubes and 
their plasmic connection. Fora long*time the connec- 
tion of the sieve-tubes remained the only known fact, 
until Bornet! and E. Perceval Wright? in 1878, J. G. 
Agardh? in 1879, and Schfnitz‘ ın 1883 (the connective 
filaments were seen), and further, in 1884, Th. Hick® and 
Kolderup-Rosenvinge® published some accounts of the 
communication between adjacent cells in the Floridez. 
It seemed to me very probable that in the Cyanophycez 
also communications between the adjacent filament-cells 
would be found. At least the drawings that Wille? gives 
put one in mind of similar phenomega. 

AfterJ.G Agardh,? Tangl? 1n 1880, succeeded in proving 
the direct communication 12 phanerogamous plants between 
the endosperm cells. In the various papers of Russow,!° 
Gardiner,!! and Hillhouse,? these communications are 
stated in many cases to occur in the bast-parenchyma, 
the phloem-ray cells of numerous plants, in various 
pulvini, ın the cells of the leaf of Dionæa, in the cells 
of the stamens of Berberis, ın a great number of endo- 
sperm cells, and in various cortical tissues. 

Finally, Terletzki ? gave a brief account of the plasmic 
communicationof the parenchyma-cells in the stem ofsome 
ferns. I have published also myself ?* a brief account of 
this interesting object, and described briefly the observa- 
tions made dunng the summer of the past year. After 
Terletzki’s paper I was induced to publish my observa- 
tions, with the full details. The physiological significance 
of the communication was, in the first instance, not under- 
Stood ; 1t was believed to be chiefly for the conduction of 
stimulus in the sensitive organs. But, after numerous 
observations, there was little doubt that the occurrence of 
communications between neighbouring protoplasts is not 
the exclusive privilege of the sensitive organs, and I further 
claimed the universality of the communication (at least in 
tissues) 1n my first paper. "This universal occurrence is 
since confirmed by recent researches. 

I have in my second paper" given the results of my 
investigations made on various vegetative tissues. It 
is superfluous to say anything of the importance of the 
methods employed in such investigations. For fixing 


! Bornet Vide Thuret et Bomet, “ Études phycologiques," Paris, 1878 

? Wnght, “The Formation of the so-called Siphons and the Development 
of tho Tetraspores in Poiymphoma,” wast Journ Bic. Science, July 1878; 
Transactions of the Royal Irish A emy, xvvu. 1879 

3 Agardh, ''Flondeernes Morphologi,” Stockholm Vet Akad. Handi., 


Xv p 140, 18) 
T Untersuchungen uberedie Befruchtung der Florideen,” Sits. 


4 Schmitz 
Ber d Rg! Akad. d. Wissensch , p. 219, Berlin, 1883. 
the Floridess" Jour nal of Botany, 


5 Hick, “On Protoplaspic Continuitygn 
xxi By 3, MA . 
$ Kolderup-Rosenvinge, '* Bidrag-til Polymphonia's Morfolog,” Sasriryk 


af Botanisk Tidsskrift, xiv. p. 9, 1884, f 10-14, 26-28, 72, 75. 

7 Wille, “Ueber die Zellkerne und die Poren der Waade bei den Phyco- 
chromaceen," Ber d Deutschen Botan Gesellsch, i vi p 245, 1883, and 
Bidrag-til Sydawerikas Algffora, u-i., Bihaug till k Svenska Vet Akad. 
Hand imear, vin No 18, p 6, 1854. 8 Agardh, 7c 

9 Tangl, " Ueber offene Communication zwischen den Zellen des Endo- 
sperms omger Samen," Pringsheim Jahrb. f mwissenschaftl Botanik, xii. 

P 176 r 

10 Russow, "Ueber Tupfelbildung und Inhalt der Bastparenchym und 
Baststrahlenrellen der Dikotylen und Gymnospennen," Sits Ber Dorpater 
Natus forsch selisch , p. 350, 1882. 
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of Mimosa pudica,” Quart Journ Microsc Sez, New Ser., xxu. p 365, 
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Proceed Roy Soc, p 163, 188 
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the freshly-collegted materials I used alcohol, osmic or 
picric acid; all the observations described below were 
made upon fresh material, treated, after fixing for a few 
minutes, with strong or diluje sulphunc acid, so as to 
swell the cell-walls. The fresh material was first cut in 
alcohol (or osmic or picric acid); the sections were 
then for a short time placed in a drop of sulphuric acid, 
and washed rapidly in a watch-glass with distilled water. 
After washings in several watch-glasses, the sections may 
be stained. For staining I first used the saffranine, and 
later solely the eosine (from Dr. Th. Schuchardt, Gorlitz, 
Silesia) The eosint has a great and admirably defined 
selective staanmg power. It is a very excellent negative 
reagent for the cell-wall, and when employed with some 

recautions colours only or almost only the protoplasm. 

t is however requisite that a dilute solution of the dye 
should be made ty part of eosine to 50-60 parts of water), 
and that the stained sections should be washed carefully 
(for ten to fifteen minutes) in water. 

That the phenomena detailed below are not artificially 
produced by reagents is proved in certain instances. The 
presence of the connecting protoplasmic filaments in the 
intact (not swollen) normal cell-wall or pit-closing mem- 
brane was witnessed in the medullary cells of the mistle- 
toe, the sections of which were merely mounted in water 
and stained with eosine. 

I now proceed to give an account of the results I ob- 
tained with the various tissues 1n which the continuity of 
protoplasm was shown to exist. 

Epidermis. Glaucium Fischeri gave the first results. 
In the leaf-epidermis the connecting processes of the 
protoplasms, many in number (one for each pit), are well 
defined; the same is the case in that of Viscum and 
Loranthus, but in the latter plants the fine connecting- 
threads were also visible. From the protoplasms of the 
epidermis-cells radiate numerous processes towards the 
pits, and in any two neighbouring cells the processes from 
the one protoplast are exactly opposite those proceeding 
from the other. AU the epidermis-cells, asin Ficus elastica, 
are in direct communication with one another and with 
the “guard-cells” of the stomata. The same 1s also 
the case £n epidermis composed of several layers. The 
connection 1s very difficult to make out, though visible 
after a moderate swelling in the collenchymatic-hypoderim 
Rus Cotinus, Cucurbita pepo, Solanum, Liriodendron, 

c 


The bark-parenchyma ıs 8ne of the most favourable 
objects for investigation, aad even when the cell-wall has 
been very conspicuously swollen or dissolved, the connec- 
tion ıs unaltered (Loranthus, Viscum, 4 dyes alba, Picea 
excelsa, Gingko biloba, &c.). When no Aypoderm exists, 
the protoplasts of the epidermic-cells should be directly 
connected with those of the bark-cells. Such ıs the case 
in Viscum and Loranthus. The epidermal cell-walls of 
these plants thay have undergone considerable swelling, 
and so the connective processes become very extended, 
but the fine connective threads are still conserved. In 
the Zeaf-parencAysia (Viscum, Loranthus) the connection 
is very distinct also in the cotyledons of Phaseolus multi- 
Horus, It is very difficult to prove the communication in 
leaves where the parenchyma has been doubly differen- 
tated, viz. into chlorenchyma and into pneumo-en- 
chyma. The medullary-parenchyma of Loranthus or 
Viscum furnish excellent objects for such investigations ; 
the fine bent threads (five to eight in number) can be 
very distinctly examined after a feeble swelling of the 
cell-wall In the Conifere I find only the connective 
processes distinct (Gingko, &c.). In the Loranthacez the 
communication 1s to be directly seen between the medn/- 
Jary-ray-cells and xylem-cells, between the phloem-ray- 
cells and bast-parenchyma ; finally between the medullary- 
ray-cells and the sclerenchyma-celés [these last are found 


* See, for details of my method, Zeuazschri/1 fur wissensch. Mikroskopie, 
&c, i i. p sor, 1884. s 


in the neighbourhood of the xylem (primary) vessels in 
Vin] 

The dast-fibres of Viscum, Loranthus, are in direct 
communication with one another, and in Viscum the 
fibres of the inner-phloem also communicate with the 
medullary-cells. The communication between cambium, 
young bast-fibres, and bast-parenchyma, in the Coniferee 
can be demonstrated only with high powers. The 
communication and connection of the so/#-dast proto- 
plasts is eminently remarkable. These protoplasts re- 
main in connection even after total dissolution of their 
cell-walls (Cucurbita, Conifere, Loranthacee, &c.). I 
investigated also the sieve-tubes, and have found that 
these in their entire length are connected with neighbour- 
ing steve-tubes, or bast-parenchyma-cells, or collateral celis 
(Nebensellen) (Viscum, Loranthus, Ficus elastica, &c ). 
The connective threads are often strongly developed in 
Cucurbita. They assume the figure of a compressed 
sphere, 

Xylem—I may remark that the details of the xylem 
communications are very difficult to observe. In general 
I have studied the communication of the xylem elements 
best in the Loranthaceze, and especially in Viscum. The 
xylem of the mistletoe is composed of libriform cells, 
compensating cells (Ersatgse//en),and vessels. The cell- 
walls of the libriform cells are very much thickened, and 
bear pits only on the middle part of the cell. These cells 
are variously curved and bent, and offer favourable condi- 
tions for investigation—but then the communication of 
the Zbriform je with one another, libriform cells + com- 
pensating cells, and of the latter together can be easily 
seen. In thee Conifere the communication of the xylem 
elements is only clear in the younger states. In the young 
tracheides the distinct threads could be very clearly seen. 
In the older tracheides merely a striation (caused by the 
threads) could be detected through the pit-closing mem- 
brane). As regards the occurrence of a direct continuity, 
the xylem vesels gave generally a negative result. Al- 
though in many instances the occurrence of protoplasm 


in the great xylem vessels could be demonstrated, still, 


direct communications seemed to me to be extremely 
rate. I could find this direct connection in one instance 
in Loranthus. The great (but only the pitted) vessels were 
here connected with the adjacent cells. 

Finally, the protoplasts of the secretory cells are also 
in direct communication with. the De ghboming pioto- 
plasts, such as in the resin-cannel cells. The cells of 
the resin-cannels are, in the Conifere, directly con- 
nected with the adjacent leaf- or bark-parenchyma, or 
phyllogen-cells. In the bark of Gingko I was also able 
to confirm the communication of the crystal-beanng 
cells (crystal-glands) with the bark-parenchyma cells. 
I have no doubt that the same structure would be 
equally well demonstrated in the various secretive cells 
and vessels. In all the observed cases the communication 
of adjacent protoplasts 1s effected by delicate wavy proto- 
plasmic threads. The connective thread eitherina round- 
about way traverses the sieve-pore pit-closing membrane, 
or directly traverses the cell-wall when the membrane is 
unpitted or the pits feebly developed. From a physio- 
logical point of view the pits form one of the most im- 
portant arrangements. 

The protoplasts are also in direct connection with the 
intercellular protoplasm. The intercellular plasm which 
fills the intercellular spaces was first observed by J. G. 
Agardh! in the Floridee, and by Russow? (1882) in 
various phanerogamous plants. I have (1883) also 
studied (erat in the bark of Liriodendron tulipifera) its 
occurrence in many phanerogamous plants and published 
my observations in 1884. At this time also Berthold 
published a paper‘ in which he confirmed its occurrence 

tL6P mee Xs RS 350 &c 
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in many plants, and later Terletzki! gave some details. 
The observations of these authors established the occur- 
rence of protoplasm between the parenchyma cells in a 
small number of plants, but as I have stated this is not 
a rare phenomenon, but one of general occurrence, and I 
have found that the intercellular spaces of the true prosen- 
chymatic tissues may also contain protoplasm. 

I have investigated the plasma of the intercellular 
spaces in various collenchymatic, parenchymatic, and 

rosenchymatic tissues For the investigation it is very 
important to use the reagents (absolute alcohol, picric 
acid, or osmic acid) very shortly before cutting the sec- 
tions. Between the larenchyma cells, in the intercellular 
spaces protoplasm will always be found (bark and medul- 
lary parenchyma of the Loranthacez, Gingko, &c.) In 
longitudinal sections made of thick (24 cm.) branches of 
Viscum the connection between the medullary parenchyma 
cells and the protoplasm filhingthe iatercellular spaces 
is also clearly to be seen. On the contrary, between 
the thin-walled cells which contain httle protoplasm the 
intercellular plasm cannot, or in very rare instances, be 
detected (medulla of Phaseolus, Cucurbita, Sambucus, 
&c.) In the prosenchy matous tissues, s.g. in the bast-fibre 
of Viscum—after moderate swelling with sulphuric acid— 
the intercellular protoplasm, when stained with eosine, is 
clearly to be observed. The connection of this inter- 
cellular protoplasm with the protoplasts of the fibres is 
easily seen. e find intercellular protoplasm also in the 
xylem, eg. in Rhus cotinus. 

Most important is a fact which I have discovered in the 
course of my investigations, namely, the occurrence of 
inter-lamellar protoplasm. This was presènt very con- 
stantly in the leaves of mistletoe. The sections pre- 
pared with dilute sulphuric acid and stained, very exactly 
showed the fine plasmatic threads, corresponding ın their 
disposition exactly to the middle lamella. This middle- 
lamellary “ protoplasm” surrounded the protoplasts as a 
frame the picture, and ended in the protoplasm of the 
intercellular spaces. The threads are thicker at these 

oints. The greatest precautions must be taken in the 
investigation of this middle-lamellary plasma: all very 
strong acids, &c., should be kept away from the prepared 
sections. When the cell-wall is very vigorously swelled 
the fine processes which bind the protoplasts together 
appear penetrating into the plasma-frame. This plasma- 
frame surrounds each cell, and in a section the framework 
of lamellz occur in all planes and in all successive sec- 
tions, and all the various constituent threads appear to 
intersect one another at all angles; it is consequently 
clear that the middle-lamellary plasm forms a quanam 
manile round the protoplasts which is increased at each 
e with the pillar-form (of three to four sides) inter- 
cellular plasm portions. 

The intercellular plasm preserves its vitality, and in 
some instances we observe that some changes take place 
in the intercellular spaces The intercellular plasm may 
- be observed to cover itself with a special cell-wall; this 
membrane is the product of the intercellular plasm. This 
protoplasm can transform itself into a true new cell, In 
many cases in various tissues we have found this new mode 
of cell-formation, thus in the collenchymatous tissues 
(hypoderm of Liriodendron, Ficus, Sambucus, Solanum, 
Cucurbita, &c.), or in the xylem (Rhus cotintus), ın the 

common parenchymatous bark (Viscum, Loranthus, &c.), 
in the medulla, &c These newly formed cells grow very 
fast, and are only in their form and appearance different 
from the older cells. This cell-formation 1s very rapid, 
and it appears at first sight that the number of the tissue 
elements is by these “intercellular cells” (/nterstitial- 
celler of J. G. Agardh,? who has observed this meta- 
morphosis in the Floridez), or “ between-cells" (Kost:- 
sejtek in Hungarian), considerably increased. A con- 
sequence of this great and fast growth 1s the formation 
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of new “secondary” or “tertiary” intercellular spaces 
round the newly formed or transformed cells 

General Results —I will now briefly conclude with a 
statement of the general resalts of my investigations upon 
the communication of the protoplasts, and upon the inter- 
cellular and middle-lamellary plasm. : 

(1) The protoplasts of all the tissues in united cells are 
in direct connection by means of finely attenuated proto- 
plasmic threads. i 

(2) The connective threads traverse the pit-closing 
membrane (which is of a sieve-plate structure), while in 
unpitted cells they traverse directl} the cell-wall By 
these threads is the communication between the con- 
nective processes which occupy the pit-cavity from both 
sides directly established.! 

(3) The intercellular plasm occurs not only in the inter- 
cellular spaces of the parenchymatic tissues, but also in 
those of true parenchymatic tissues. 

(4) This intercellular plasm contains, in many cases, 
chlorophyll-granules? (Viscum). 

(5) The intercellular plasm is in direct connection with 
the adjacent proteplasts. 

(6) Corresponding to the middle lamella around the 
cells, we find a plasmatic frame; the sides of this frame 
end in the “intercellular” plasma. This plasmatic frame 
forms a veritable mantle round the protoplasts, and is 
intreased at each edge by an intercellular plasm portion, 
which latter has a pillar form. 

(7) Th2 connective threads of the protoplasts traverse 
this “ middle-lamellary” plasma ; both are also connected. 

(8) The probable ongin of the intercellular plasma is 
this. During the cell-division, when the division was 
almost ended, little cytoplasmic portions become in- 
cluded in the young cell-wall, and it is also very probable 
that the connective threads, in many instances, are the 
remainder of the “nuclear connective threads,” and that 
the middle-lamellary protoplasm is the remainder of 
the “cell-plate.” All these plasma portions are by the 
thickened cell-wall much compressed together, and there- 
fore only visible or distinctly visible by the swelling of the 
sakal 

(9) The intercellular plasm can cover itself with a cell- 
membrane, and in this way we find at the place of the 
intercellular spaces veritable new cells. About these new 
cells appears later new secondary or tertiary intercellular 
spaces. z 

(10) The protoplasm of the crystal-bearing cells (crystal 
glands) and that ef the reg#m-cannel cells is also in 
communication with. the adjacent cells. 

The protoplasts of the plants (composed from tissues) 
form a higher unity, one synplast. 

. 


COLLECTING DESMIDS 


N his recently pubhshed “Desmids of the United 
States? the Rev. T. Wolle gives the following direc- 
tions for collecting Desmids :— 

The outfit need not consist of more than a nest of 
four or five tin cans (tomato or fruit), one within the 
other, for convenience of carriage, ten or twelve wide- 
mouthed vials, and a small ring-net made of fne muslin 
at the end of a rod about four feet in length. After 
selecting what seems to be a good locality, drag the net a 
few feet among the grasses and mosses, allow the bulk of 
the water to drain through the musim, and then empty 
the residue into one of the cans; repeat this process as 
often as may be desiiable. Ten or fifteen minutes after 
the cans have been filled most of the surface-water may 
be poured off, and the remainder transferred to a glass 
vial, where the solid contents will gradually sink, and the 
superfluous water can be again poured off, and the vessel 

1 Gardiner has also observed this fact in the plants investigated by him: 
for this reason we give this in the first place 


2 J. G. Agardh also observed endochrome granules in the intercellular 
spaces of the Floridem. See Botaniska Notiser, 1884, p, 103 
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filled up with deposits from other vials. In shallow places 
Sphagnum, Wiricularia, Myriophyllum, or other finel 
cut-leaved water-plants should be lifted in the hand, 
and the water drained or squeezed from them into 
a tin can, to be subs@quently treated in the same 
way. A few drops of carbolic acid in each vial, 
just enough to make its presence perceptible, will 
Pene the contents for months, and even years, 

om deterioration; the chlorophyll may fade, but this, 
in the case of Desmids, is of little importance ; neverthe- 
less, when practicable, always examine the materials 
when fresh. When dried on paper for the herbarium, 
the specimen can still, after being moistened with water, 
be examined under the microscope, but not with the best 
results, since the drying up is apt to collapse or otherwise 
distort the cells. 

The collector will not know the value of his find until 
it has been brought, drop by drop, under the microscope ; 
and out of the entire mass he may discern nothing to re- 
ward his labours. This, however, should not discourage 
him, as one or two failures are to be expected before 
meeting with an adequate reward. Sketches ought to be 
made, which should, of course, be very exact ; and for 
this purpose the microscope should be provided with an 
eye-piece micrometer. It is so difficult to separate 
Desmids from their accompanying foreign matters, that 
it is seldom amateurs can mount them satisfactorily on 
slides; and this method of preserving specimens cannot 
therefore be recommended. 


RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF STORMS IN THE 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE} 


THE portion of the northern hemisphere selected by 

the Signal Office of the United States for this dis- 
cussion is necessarily that part for which the data re- 
quired are available, and it may be considered as compris- 
ing a broad belt of from 30° to 40° of latitude in width, 
extending from the Pacific sea-board of America, through 
the United States, Canada, the Atlantic, and Europe, with 
the North of Africa, eastward into Western Siberia. It 
thus embraces some of the more important regions of the 
globe, including the great routes of commerce across the 
Atlantic. The thirteen charts, which show graphically 
the relative storm frequency for each month and for the 
year, have been constructed from data referring to 134 
months in all, extendfng from 1863 to 1883. Of the 
storms which occuged in this extensive region from 
January 1876 to August 18817 the history of 2730 is 
briefly summarised. Of these 413 began and ended in 
America; 589 began in America and ended in the 
Atlantic ; 190 began in America and cpossed the Atlantic ; 
326 began and ended in the Atlantic; 655 began in the 
Atlantic and ended in Europe; 491 began and ended in 
Europé; and 66 began in America and crossed the 
Atlantic and Europe. The important bearing of these 
facts on the telegraphing from America of forecasts of 
storms about to strike the coasts of Europe scarcely needs 
to be referred to further than to remark how essential it 
is for the usefulness of such a service that it be placed in 
the hands of some competent and responsible central 
authority in the United States, as was suggested by us in 
1879 (NATURE, vol xx. p. 359), and which, we believe, 
has heen carried out. 

The chart for the year shows that the region where 
storms occur with greatest frequency is a long belt in 
America of abost 200 miles m width, extending from the 
head waters ef the Red River, about 95? W. long., east- 
wards through the Great Lakes to the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, about 70° W. long. Surrounding this is a more 
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extensive region where the number of storms, though 
not so large, is still a good way above the average; and 
again, surrounding this latter, is a still wider region, 
stretching from 105° W. long. eastward through the 
States and Canada, and through the Atlantic as far as 
20° long. W. This is one of the most important regions 
of the globe as regards storms or cyclones. The excessive 
frequency of storms is probably due to a prevalence, 
during a large portion of the year, of the south-east trades, 
with a continuation of easterly and southerly winds ifto 
and through the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico, by 
which, from the superabundant vapour thus poured north- 
ward and eastward over the United States oy upper and 
lower currents, frequent storms are originated. 

Another region of considerable storm frequency extends 
from the south of Greenland, through Iceland and Faro, 
to the north of Sweden. Over this region it may be 
assumed that a more extended and exhaustive discussion 
of the storms occurring there than it has been possible to 
make, will reveal a greater frequency than is indicated on 
the chart, a supposition rendered highly probable by 
the frequent and extensive fluctuations of the barome- 
ter which occur in Iceland during at least three of the 
four seasons of the year. Of great interest is the less 
frequency of storms in the Spanish Peninsula and north- 
eastwards, through Central Europe, as far as Berlin; 
and the increased frequency to the southward over the 
northern half of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, 
pointing to the important rôle played in the storms of 
that region by the evaporation from these seas. 

This 1s substantially the distribution of frequency dur- 
ing the colder months of the year, when the larger number 
of storme occur, In the spring and summer months the 
distribution is materially altered. Thus, in April the 
regions of greater frequency extend further to southward 
in the United States and the Atlantic. It is in Europe, 
however, where this southing of the tracks of cyclones is 
most decidedly marked. At this season a broad patch is 
seen to overspread Ireland and England, and extend 
thence southward over the north of Spain, and then east- 
wards over nearly the whole of the south slope of Europe 
to near the Caspian Sea. As directly connected with the 
poc prevalence in spring of cyclones in Southern 

urope are the east winds, which acquire at this same 
season their greatest virulence over the north-western 
part of the Continent. In summer, on the other hand, 
the coloured patches marking the regions of greater 
storm-frequency lie further to the northward than at any 
other season. Thus,in August, immediately to the north 
of 50° N. lat, there is an extensive region of greater 
storm-frequency, of about goo miles in breadth, extending 
from about 45° W. long. to eastward as far as St. Peters- 
burg. In this season the south of Europe is practically 
rainless, and storms are of extremely rare occurrence. 

From the charts, the tracks usually taken by storms in 
different parts of the wide region under review cannot be 
ascertained, but can only be guessed at inferentially. It 
would be a great improvement if, in subsequent issues of 
the paper, these tracks were entered on the charts. This 
was done in 1882 in the * Physical Atlas of the Atlantic 
Ocean,” prepared under the direction of Dr. Neumayer, 
of Hamburg. It was there shown from centres of the 
most frequent occurrence of low barometers, that to the 
west of the Mississippi is the region where most of the 
United States storms originate ; that many of the Atlantic 
storms have their origin in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; 
and that the storms of North-Western Europe chiefly 
originate 1n mid-Atlantic and to the south-west of Ice- 
land. The centres of low pressure also pointed to a 
retardation in the onward course of storms on advancing 
on large masses of land, as happens when storms ap- 

roach the south of Greenland, the south of the British 

slands, Denriark, and the Lofoten Isles. Of all storm- 
tracks approximately known in the northern hemisphere 
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the most frequently taken is that by the storms of the 
United States, which pursue an easterly course through 
the lakes to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. A considerable 
number advance from Nova Scotia to Davis Straits, but 
the greater number take a north-easterly course through 
the Atlantic towards Iceland and the North Cape. Among 
other tracks less frequently followed, but of great import- 
ance commercially and otherwise, are these: from New 
Orleans, along the east coast of the United States, to- 
wards Nova Scotia; from mid-Atlantic to the south of 
Ireland, and thence through Europe to the northern shore 
of the Mediterranean, and from the Atlantic about 42° Jat. 
and 40° Jong., in a north-easterly course, quite outside, but 
at no great distance from, the British. Isles, and thence 
towards the North Cape. Of the tracks more imme- 
diately influencing British weather, are one from Iceland 
in a south easterly direction through the North Sea and 
Germany, and three tracks starting from near Sicily, 
one eastward through the north of Germany, the 
second to the north-east to Christiania, and the third 
through Ireland and the Hebrides, these being the 
storm-tracks which chiefly give the British Islands their 
easterly and northerly winds. Gen. Hazen's charts suggest 
valuable hints as to the times of the year when these and 
other important routes are most frequently taken by 
storms. 





THE U.S. FISH COMMISSION AT 
WOOD'S HOLL?! 


THE summer head-quarters of the United States Fish 

Commission 1s located at Wood's Holl, a village 
situated on the south side of Cape Cod, Mass., north of 
Martha’s Vineyard. The coast scenery is preity, and 
inland the country is undulating and partially clothed 
with forests of pines and other trees, which have mostly 
been planted within the last forty years. Wood’s Holl 
and the neighbourhood 1s an increasingly favounte 
locahty for the summer residences of the inhabitants of 
Boston, New Haven, New York, and other large towns in 
that part of the country, and already a colony of scientific 
men 1s making its appearance. Excursion steamers run 
frequently in the summer for the day trip from Newport 
and other places. As in the whole of that region of 
North America, the surface-soil ıs a thick deposit of 
glacial drift containing numerous boulders. 

The site was selected on account of the purity of the 
water, owing to the absence of all fresh-water streams and 
presence of strong tidal currents which ensure a circula- 
tion of well-aerated water close to the shore, and also on 
account of the physical conditions which lead to a re- 
markable variety in the marine fauna being procurable 
within a short distance. 

The warm current of the Gulf Stream, which sweeps 
up the eastern coast of the States, here becomes diverted 
by Cape Cod,and passes out into the Atlantic. This 
causes the pelagic fauna to be well represented, and were 
the local conditions of the coast more favourable it would 
cause the littoral fauna to be particularly nch. The cold 
currents from the north extend down the coast as far 
south as Cape Cod, which practically forms the southern 
limit of the Arctic littoral fauna. The narrow neck of 
the Cape’ thus separating two entirely distinct assem- 
blages of animal forms. Lastly, the deep sea offers its 
peculiar fauna. 

The site occupied by the Commussion consists of a 
small spit of land, which was purchased by public sub- 
scription, and which has since been increased by re- 
clamation. 

At the present time the buildings of the Fish Commis- 
sion are in a transition state. Formerly, the various 


* Onginally spelt and still pronounced “ Wood's Hole.” The name was 
changed by order of tha Postmaster General in 1875. 


officers had to severally obtain what accommodation they 
could in the village. Last August, however, the staff 
moved into the residence-house which has been built for 
that purpose. The residence-house 1s a red brick, gabled 
structure, with plenty of outside woodwork, a style of 
architecture which is very common in New England. On 
the ground-floor is a large central hall, into which open 
Prof. Baird's office, the sitting-room, dining-hall, reading- 
room, and other offices. A portion of the first floor is 
reserved for Prof. Baird and his family, the remainder is 
devoted to the bedrooms ofthe married officers who have 
brought their wives—famulies to the extent of one baby 
only are allowed! The bachelors’ roems are on the 
second floor. The whole building is most comfortably 
furnished. All the staff take their meals together with the 
ladies. 

Hitherto the summer work of the naturalists has been 
carried on in two roughly-fitted barns. One serves 
mainly as a storehouse for the trawls, collecting, imple- 
ments, and jars and bottles for preserving specimens. 
Here also is the laboratory where the chemical investi- 
gations on the water obtained at various depths and from 
different localities are carned on. 

The other building@which is on the wharf of the Light- 
house Board, 1s mainly devoted to the temporary storage 
of the zoological collections and to the work-tables of the: 
naturalists, all the fixtures are of a very simple character, 
and call for no special mention. It is here that the mate- 
rial brought in by the steamers is finally sorted and, as 
far as possible, determined and catalogued ; the material 
collected, however, affords more than enough occupation 
for the winter months. 

A commodious new laboratory is being built close to the 
residence house, which is expected to meet all the re- 
quirements of this most important section of the Com- 
mission. Jt will be a plain three-storied. brick building, 
in the basement of which will be large tanks. The 
ground-floor will be thrown open to the public as a gene- 
ral aquarium, in which will be tanks of various sizes for 
the illustration of the marine fauna and for the breeding 
of fish, much as in our ordinary aquaria. The first floor 
will be devoted to the laboratories of the working natu- 
ralists, to which of course the general public will not be 
admitted. The second floor will be divided between the 
physical and physiological laboratories, photographic 
room, and other work rooms. 

Between this building and the residence-house is the 
pumping-station, by means of winch fresh and salt water 
can be continuously circulated throgghout either building. 

On the sea-frontage sÉveral large open basins or tanks 
are nearly completed, in which fish-hatching will be 
carried on on an extensive scale. Cod-hatching is to be 
tried next season. The tanks are large enough to breed 
sharks, were they’ required. The water in these tanks 
rises and falls with the tide, owing to the porosity of the 
outer walls and the existence of small gratings ; fhe latter 
are, however, under perfect control Prof. Verril has 
suggested that it would be desirable to have a kind of 
iron and glass cage or diving-box made, which, while 
open above, could be let down into the largest tank, and in 
which a person could observe and sketch the marne life 
around him under the most favourable conditions. 

A long wharf has also been constructed for the use of 
the steamers of the Commission, and which also serves 
as a breakwater. 

The general scheme of the buildings leaves little to be 
desired, and doubtless many improvements and additions 
will suggest themselves from time to time. 

Not far from the Commission buildings is à plot of 
ground, which has been secured for the purpose of build- 
ing a teaching and research laboratory, to be supported 
by those universities and colleges which do not possess 
any similar facilities of their-own. This appears to be a. 
very wise provision, and doubtless the Commussioriér 
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will afford every possible facility to those who may work 
them. i 

Not less complete are the arrangements for the collec- 
tion of specimens ani for the observations on depth, 
surface and bottom temferatures, and other physical 
features. 

Two steamers have been built for the Fish Commission 
—the Fish Hawk in 1880, and the Aléatross ın 1883. 

The Fish Hawk, a steamer of 484 tons of displace- 
ment and 205 71 tons measurement, was built particularly 
for use in the hatching of shad-eggs. Although unsuit- 
able for long voyages or rough weather, she has proved a 
valuable boat for short trips and for dredging down to a 
depth of about 700 fathoms, having been well furnished 
with modern apparatus. Already much important work 
has been accomplished in the vessel in her subsidiary 
capacity, as 1s proved by the publications of the Fish 
Commission and Prof. Verrill's articles in Scvence, &c. 
Sin vol i 1883, pp. 443, 531, and vol. ii. 1883, p. 
155). 

Last year the new steamer 4 /batross was specially con- 
structed for deep-sea trawling. The extreme length of 
the vessel is 234 feet, the breadtheof beam, moulded, is 
27% feet ; the registered net tonnage 1s 400 tons, and the 
displacement, on a 12-foot draught, 1000 tons. She 1s 
most perfectly fitted with all those improvements in col- 
lecting and observing tackle which considerable expe- 
rience has proved to be the best ; but improvemertts and 
adaptations are continually being suggested. A full and 
illustrated account of the vessel 1s given by Mr. R. Rath- 
bun in Science, vol. u. 1883, pp. 6, Suffice ıt now to 
mention that the comfort of the staff is as well pro- 
vided for as their scientific necessities, and a complete 
system of electric lighting enables the laboratory work to 
be carried on at all hours. The main laboratory is 20 
feet long, 26 feet wide, and 7 feet 10 inches high, and 1s 
situated amidships: above this is a well-lighted deck 
laboratory. : 

So far we have very briefly detailed the mere appliances 
for the collection and preservation of specimens A short 
sketch of the mode of work might prove interesting. 

The steamers are manned by naval officers and crew, a 
plan which serves the double purposes of lessening the 
expenses of the Commission and of spreading an interest 
in marine zoology throughout the navy. The officers 
have proved themselves to be most zealous in the work, 
and have cordially assisted the civilian staff in every 
possible manner; several important improvements in 
dredging and sounding apparattis have originated from 
some of them. 

The sailors, too, take a personal interest in their occu- 

ation, and occasionally bring rare forms to the natural- 
ists, which they have themselves cauglf in a hand-net. 

Before an expedition, Prof. Baird consults with Prof. 
Verrill en desirable localines to explore, and instructions 
are given to the Commander, who also has charge of the 
mechanical portion of the dredging operations 

Mr. Benedict 1s the naturalist in charge of the vessel, 
and he is responsible for the specimens duectly they 
arrive on deck ; usually dne or two naturalists work under 
his directions, the arrangement being that each is 
responsible for one or more groups of animals. k 

e contents of the trawl are subjected, immediately on 
therr arnval on deck, to a process of sifting through a 
series of sieves of different sized meshes, and most of the 
animals are forthwith preserved. Numerous methods of 
conservation have been tried, but it 1s found that, under 
the special circumstances, alcohol is the best for general 

urposes. In some instances the jars have to be kept in 
ice to preserve the tissues whilst the alcohol is slowly 
penetrating ; picric, chromic, osmic, and other acids and 
reagents, are used when deemed necessary As a general 
“rule, pelagic forms are killed by picnic acid. All but the 
litwest and smallest animals are put into glass-capped 
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“ butter- " and “ fruit-jars," which are secured by a screw- 
down metal cap. Various devices are resorted to for 
Huge specimens ; the smallest are placed in homaopathic 
vials. 


Each dredging “station” has its senal number, and a 
full record of the position, depth, bottom and surface tem- 
peratures, with other details, is kept, and a label, bearing 
the number of its station, with certain other information, 
is put into each bottle of specimens. Mr. Benedict has 
a small hand-press on board, and he often prints sich 
labels whilst the trawl is out. So far as opportunity pre- 
sents, the species or groups are roughly sorted on board, 
and are then ready for identification in the laboratory. 
Excepting in the case of large quantities of common 
species, all the specimens from each haul aie retained. 
Surface skimmmngs are similarly treated. 

All the material so obtained passes through Prof. 
Vernlls hands, and he distributes certain groups to 
specialists to be worked out after he has described those 
forms which interest him. The zoological work of the 
Commission is so well known that ıt would be superfluous 
to even enumerate the naturalists on the staff 

After having been duly entered, the specimens, if 
properly named, are broken up into sets, of which the first 
naturally goes to the National Museum at Washington, 
the second to Prof. Verrill, the third to the Museum of 
Practical Zoology at Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., and the remaining sets are variously distributed or 
kept in the stores as duplicates. 

The Marine Laboratory 1s only officially open during 
the summer months. During the remainder of the year 
most of the officers are at Washington employing their 
tme in füenüfying specimens, drawing up reports, and 
other routine work. 

The biological portion of the work of the Commission 
1s not merely restricted to the collection and identification 
of species ; careful drawings are being made of every 
form collected, with a view to illustrating the entire fauna 
of that coast. The numerous papers of Prof Verrill, Dr. 
Ryder, and others, prove that anatomical and embryo- 
logical investigations are not neglected ; life-histories are 
studied, and all possible data are collected on the influ- 
ence of environment on organisms. It 1s intended, when 
the new building is completed, that the physiology of 
marine forms shall receive a due share of attention 

One object of the Commissioner 1s to thoroughly study 
the fauna of the American waters, fresh and salt, and 
encouragement and facilities are given to all the officers 
to follow their personal bent, of course paying a due re- 
gard to routine work. Naturally, at present, the officers 
are more engaged in the recording of species, since this 

1oneering worx is the necessary precursor to morpho- 
ogical investigation ; but the lines of the Commission are 
laid on too broad a scale to limit the original research of 
any officer. ALFRED C, HADDON 





ANCIENT AIR-BREATHERS 


HILE the records of the life of the sea have been 
preserved in abundance from early geological 

eriods down to the present time, the chronicles ot the 
iene things of the land are comparatively scanty. " The 
early history of land-animals has therefore a peculiar in- 
terest, heightened by the rarity of the evidence from 
which the history must be compiled. Considerable pro- 
gress, however, has recently been made in this department 
of inveshgation Within a few years, discoveries of the 
remains of scorpions and insects have successively been 
made in older and older strata, till now they have been 
disentombed almost simultaneously from older Pa'zeo- 
zoic rocks in three different countries of the old world 
Scorpions, which appear to be the most ancient type, of 
air-breathing arachnids, have been found to be compara- 
tively abundant in the lowest Carboniferous strata. The 
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first Paleozoic scorpion which came to light was described | Carbonifeious rocks of the Scottish Border. The results 
by*Count Sternberg, in 1835, from a specimen obtained | were published in the 7ransactions of the Royal Society 
by him from the coal-formation of Chomle, near Radnitz, | of Edinburgh, where several species belonging to the 
in Bohemia, which, m 1836, was named Cyclopihai-| genus Eoscorgius were descubed and figured! In 
mus senior by Corda. Three years later Corda gave | that paper the following con@lusion was announced :— 
an account of another scorpion, from the same locality, | * Although there seems to be sufficient reason to sepa- 
under the name of Micro/adis. From that time till 18 rate the genus (Zoscorpius) from any recent one, these 
these were the only Palseozoic scorpions known, but in | ancient scorpions appear not to differ ın any essential 
the latter year Messrs. Meek and Worthen described two | character from those now living. As far as the horny 
new genera from the Coal-measures of Mazon Creek, | test, the only part now preserved to us, is concerned, they 
Morris Grundy County, Ilhnois, under the names of | were as highly organised and specialised towards the 
Eoscorpius and Mazonia respectively. In 1873 Dr. | beginning of the Carboniferous period as their descend- 
Henry Woodward showed that scorpion remains, refer- | ants at the present day. It is unfortunate on that ac- 
able to the genus Eescorpius, occur both in the Coal- | count that Messrs. Meek and Worthen should have 
measures of England and in the Carboniferous Limestone | chosen the name ZLoscorpius, for the dawn of the scor- 
series of Scotland.? In 1881 the present writer had the | pion family must have been at a much earlier period, and 
privilege of studying and describing a large suite of scor- | we may hope that their remains will yet turn up in the 
pa remains belonging to the Geological Survey ofj Devonian and Silurian plant-beds when these come to be 

cotland, and obtained by their officers from the lowest | thoroughly searched.” The subsequent study of a much 





Fic. 1-—Fossil scorpion found in the Silunan rocks of the island of Gothland (Sweden) From the photograph sent by Prof. Lindstróm, to 
M. Alph Milne-Edwards (from La Nature). 


finer collection from the same rocks has fully confirmed | bomferous and recent scorpions, was yet to be placed 
the conclusion as to the essential identity of structure | among the members of that ancient family. Writing to 
between the living and the Paleozoic forms. The hope | M. Alphonse Milne-Edwards on, November 24, 1884, he 
also expressed in the passage just cited has now been | says :— ] e : : 

realised by the discovery of scorpions in the Upper * The specimen is in sufficiently good preservation, and 
Silurian beds of Scotland and Sweden, in the former by | shows the chitinous brown or yellowish brown cuticle, 
Dr. Hunter of Carluke, who -obtained one from Lesma- | very thin, Ue inns and corrugated by the pressure of 
hagow ın Lanarkshire in June 1883, and in the latter by | the superposed Iayers. We can distinguish the cephalo- 
Prof. Gustav Lindstrom, of the Swedish Academy of | thorax, the abdomen, with seven dorsal laminz, and the 
Sciences, Stockholm, who got his last summer (1884) from | tail, consisting of six segments or rings, the last narrow- 
Wisby in the Swedish Island of Gothland. Prof. Lind- | ing and sharpening into the venomous dart. The sculp- 
ström shows that his was a land animal and a true air- | ture of the surface, consisting of tubereles and longi- 
breather, and though of a more lowly type than the Car- | tudinal keels, entirely corresponds with that of recent 


erbasdi i i t is visible 
1 Corda, in BoAsuischen V. ? 8 . aig, | Scorpions. One of the stigmata on the righ 7 " 
3836, aie Bon Figured in the Pane ofthe E a ied and clearly demonstrates it must have belonged to 


2 American Journal of Science, and series, vol. xiv. p 2 “ Geological | x y 
Sarwey of Illinois," vol. iii pp. 563-565 POR y 4 Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol xxx. pp. 397 
412, Plates XXII, X XIIL 


3 Quarz Journ, Geol Soc., vol. xxxn. p. 57. 
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an air-breathing animal, and the whole organisation 
indicates that it fived an dry land. In this scorpion, 
then, which we have named the Paleophoneus nuncius, 
we see the most ancient of land-animals. In the con- 
formation of this scorpion there is one feature of great 
importance, namely, four pairs of thoracic feet, large and 
pointed, resembling the feet of the embryos of several 
other tracheates and animals hke the Campodea. This 
form of feet no longer exists in the fossil scorpions of the 
Carboniferous formation, the appendices belonging to 
nM resemble those found 1n the scorpions of our own 
ay. , 

o Prof. Lindström is thus due the honour of first 
announcing the discovery, and 1$ was not till Dr. Hunter 
had received a photograph of the Swedish specimen 
together with a preliminary notice of his find from Prof. 
Lindstrom, that he became fully aware of the importance 
of his own discovery. On receipt of the photograph and 
the notice, Dr. Hunter showed the Scottish specimen to 
the present writer (December 1884), with whom he has 
agreed to describe the geological and zoological aspects 
of thefind.! In the meantime, a short preliminary descrip- 
tion for comparison with the Swedish anfmal may not be 
out of place here. The rocks from which the Scottish 
example was obtained are the well-known Upper Silurian 
beds of Dunside, Logan Water, Lésmahagow, Lanark- 
shire, which have yielded such a magnificent suite of 
Eurypterids, and supplied a great part of the materials for 
Dr. Henry Woodward’s work on the Merosomata. The 
animal in this specimen 15 about an inch and a half long, 
and lies on 1ts back on the stone Its exposed ventral 
surface shows almost every external organ that can be 
seen in that position, and in this way serves to supplement 
the evidence supplied by the Swedish specimen. As in 
the northern individual, the first and second par of 
appendages of the cephalo:thorax in the Scottish example 
are chelate, but the palpi are not quite so robust. The 
walking-limbs, though not so dumpy as in P. nuncius, 
also terminate each in a single claw-like spike. The 
arrangement ofthe sternum shows a large pentagonal plate 
(metasternite), against which the wedge-shaped coxa of 
the fourth pair of walking-limbs abut. -The coxe of the 
third pair bound the pentagonal plate along its upper 
margins, and meet in the mud-hne of the body, where 
they are firmly united. The coxa of the first two pairs, 
as well as the bases of the palpi, aie drain aside from the 
centre line of the body, showing that, as in recent 
scorpions, these alone were concerned in manducation, or 
rather the squeezing out of the juices of*the prey. From 
the circumstance of these being drawn aside, the medial 
eyes are seeh pressed up through the cuticle of the gullet, 
and a fleshy labrum (camerostome) appears between the 
bases of the chelicere. s 

Behind the pentagonal plate and the coxæ of the 
hindmost limbs there succeeds a space shaped like an 
inverted V, where the test is thin and wrinkled in the 
line of the long axis of the body. It is just along this 
line that the trunk or abdomen most easily separates from 
the cephalo-thorax in recent scorpions, and it is at once 
apparent that the trunk in this tase is as far separated 
from the cephalo-thorax as it can well be without being 
detached. Similar longitudinally-wrinkled skin is seen 
to unite the dorsal and ventral scutes up the whole right 
side of the trunk. At the interior angle of the inverted 
V there hangs downwards a narrow bifid operculum 
flanked on each side by the combs, which have each a 
broad triangular rachis set along its lower edge with the 
usual tooth-like filaments. , The combs almost hide the 
first of the four véntral sclerites, which bear the breathing 
apparatus in recent scorpions, notwithstanding which all 
four of these exhibit on their mght side undoubted slit- 

* Tt has been erroneously stated in the Axnalfand Magasixe of Natural 


History, p 76, and elses bere, that the specimen was sent to me in 1883 
The above statement 1s the correct one —Ben N. PsacH 
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like stigmata at the usual places. Fhe fifth ventral scute 
of the trunk suddenly contracts posteriorly, and to its 
narrow end is articulated a long tail of five joints and a 
poison-gland with a sting. These joints are all constructed 
on the same principle as those of recent scorpions, and 
as the articular suifaces are more highly facetted on the 
dorsal than on the ventral aspect (a portion of the tail of 
the specimen lying sideways allowing of these: observa- 
tions) there can be no doubt that the animal was 
in the habit of carrying the tail over the head (so to 
speak) and stinging in the same manner as its recent 
congeners. . 

The above characters are shown in the accompanying 
woodcut (Fig. 2) on nearly the same scale as that of the 
figure of the Swedish example, viz. about twice the natu- 
ral size, taken from a drawing made by the writer. From 
it and the description it becomes apparent that the animal 
was a true air-breather and a land-animal. 

The presence of the remains of these ancient murderers 





Fic. 2,—Fossil scorpion from the Upper Silurian rocks of Lesmahagow, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland, found by Pr Hunter, Carluke ; magnified two 
diameters 


in such old strata necessarily suggests the question, What 
was the nature of their victims? As far as the Carbon- 
iferous scorpions are concerned, we are acquainted with 
several other arachnids, numerous hexapod insects, and 
chilognathous myriapods, which might have formed their 
prey. The Middle Devonian rocks of Canada have fur- 
nished remains of dragon-flies, which were known as the 
oldest land animals until the present wnter showed, in 
1882, that chilognathous myriapods were far from uncom- 
mon in the Lower Old Red Sandstone of Forfarshire in 
Scotland,! and the Gyrichnites of the Lower Devonian of 
Gaspé are doubtless the casts of such animals? It is but 
a short step from the Lower Old Red Sandstone of Scot- 
land to the Upper Silurian, The lowest part of the 
Lower Old Red Sandstone, which is a lake-formation, 
may be represented elsewhere by marine strata, which 
would undoubtedly be called Upper Silurian, and, in fact, 
high up in the Lower Old Red Sandstone of Lanark- 
shire, which contains CefAa/aspis, a band of shale occurs, 


* Transactions of the Royal Physical Society, 1882, vol. vii pp. 177-188, 
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2 Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, vol. i, Pis ai, wii. 
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which proves that manne conditions recurred for a short 
time, and brought again into the lake basin such marine 
Silurian forms as Beyrichia, Orthoceras, and even Grap- 
Jolífes! We are not left to conjecture the nature of 
Silurian insect-life, for Mr. Charles Brongniart intimated 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences (December 29, 1884), 
through M. Alphonse Milne-Edwards, the discovery of a 
fossil insect, the rock containing which is the Silurian 
sandstone of Calvados, and which is even more ancient 
than the strata containing the Swedish and Scottish 
scorpions. The specimen consists of the wing, the cha- 
racteristics of which are those of the wings of Blatta. 

It may be that, as recent scorpions feed extensively on 
the eggs of various Invertebrates, the Silurian species also 
visited the shores for the eggs of animals left bare by the 
tides, among which Parka decipiens, the eggs of its marine 
alhes, the Fat prends Gf the latter had the habits of their 
near relation, the recent king-crab), would form a donne 
bouche. If this suggestion should prove to be well 
founded, we may suppose that it was this habit of fre- 
quenting the shores that led the present specimens to be 
imbedded in marine strata, as from their completeness 
they could not have been borne far from their native 
shores. BEN. N. PEACH 





NOTES 


W greatly regret to record the death of Dr. J. Gwyn Jeffieys, 
F.R.S., fiom a sudden attack of apoplexy, on Satuiday last, 
at the age of seventy-six years. We hope to refer at length, in 
our next number, to Di. Jeffreys’s scientific werk. 


Sir WILLIAM THOMSON will on Monday give an address at 
the opening of the fine laboratories at University College, 
Bangor. In the evening theie will be a conversazione, 


THE premium of the Society of Telegraph Engineeis and of 
Electricians was presented, at the annual meeting, to Prof. 
George Forbes, F. R. S. E., for his paper on ‘‘ The relation which 
should subsist between the strength of en electric current and 
the diameter of conductors to prevent over-heating.” The Fahie 
premium was presented to Mr. W. H. Stone, M.A., for 
his paper on ‘‘The physiological bearing of electricity on 
health." The Paris Electrical Exbibition premium was presented 
to Mr. H. C. Mance for his paper on ** A method of eliminating 
the effects of polarisation and earth-curents from earth-tests.” 
Having presented the premiums and thanked the members for 
their suppor: duiing his year of office, Prof. Adams vacated the 
chair and intiodiced the president for 1885, Mr. C. E. 
Spagnoletti. 


AT the recent meeting of the Government Grant Committee, 
Piof. Ewing, of Dundee, received a grant of 1007. to 1nstitute 
observations of earth movements on Ben Nevis. He was asked 
to undertake this work by the Directors of the Observatory there, 
and he intends to look both for minute eath tiemors, such as 
have been observed by Rossi and Bertelli in Italy, and for slow 
movements of the horizon, such as those observed by Messrs. 
G. H. and H. Darwin at Cambiidge. The isolated position 
of the Ben Nevis Observatory. makes it particularly well suited 
for observations of this kind. 


Ste JOSEPH LISTER, Professor of Clinical Surgery in King’s 
College, London, has been appomted by the German Emperor 
§ Knight of the Order Pour le Méiite for Science and Aits. 


WE have received from the Fine Art Society a “remark” 
proof of a very fine etching, by Mr. Flameng, of Mr. Collier's 
portrait of Prof. Huxley, which attracted so much attention at 
the Royal Academy Exhibition two years ago. Doubtless many 
of our readers will remember the leading features of the portrait, 


à A Geikie, “ Explanation of Sheet 23 of Geological Survey of Scotland,” 
1873, p 14 
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the etching of which will form a suitable companion to that of 
Mr. Darwin by the same engraver, also from a painting by Mr. 
Collier. 


THE first arrangement for &ipplymg private houses with elec- 
tricity is now 1n working order in Paris. It has been placed in 
the Passage des Panoramas, Galerie Vivienne, for the use of all 
the houses in this extensive block. The motor being a gus- 
engine, the use of which is Jegal in cities, the proprietois of this 
lighting establishment have nothing to do with civic authorities 
and regulations. Six or seven shops are now lighted by about 
100 Woodhouse and Rawson incandes¢ent lamps. 


Tue Russian Governmentare preparing an expedition to West- 
ern Siberia, for the purpose of examining some sulphur deposits 
recently discovered there. The natives have for many years 
had knowledge of these deposits, but the Government have only 
recently been made cognisant thereof, through a 1eport by Lieut. 
Kalityn. According to the statement of M. Konschin, a mining 
engineer, one of the deposits contains upwards of five million pood 
of sulphur, the number of the former being ten. Europe has 
hitherto been supplied with this article from Sicily, and it 1s 
hoped that the Russian deposits may compete with the mines 1n 
that island. In Russia sulphur has hitherto only been found at 
Tchirkota, not far fiom Petroffsk, in Daghestan, which has 
.chiefly been delivered to the powder-mills. The expedition 1n 
question will leave St. Petersburg next month. 





Mr. H. CECIL writes to us with reference to our note on the 
British Museum lectures last week. ‘*Tosome of us," Mr. Cecil» 
writes, ‘it is a source of no little astonishment that the materials 
of these lectures, some of them of such suipassing interest, should* 
not be made accessible to students and the general public im 
some full, substantial, and permanent form. Besides, it would 
surely pay. The hunger of men never was keener for every 
single seed-corn of threshed-out verity; and Iam myself con 
stantly asked with reference to the subjects of these very lectures 
Whee can I find this in accurate form, vouched by the writer" 
name, and open to the examination and judgment of all men?” 


A MICHIGAN paper gives an account of a phenomenon tha: 
was witnessed in Orion and vicinity on the evening of Decembei 
20:—At Marshall a bright luminous ball of large dimensions, 
tinged with a deep green, apparently lit up the whole heavens 
The light was instantly fgllowed by a loud noise, somewha 
resembling distent thunder, which continued for about one 
minute The geheral opinion is that it was an aerolite. A 
Jackson the vibration was preceded by a vivid flash in th 
heavens, resembling lightning. The phenomena were noticed 
in seveial portions of the city. To the south it was felt quit 
strong. Near Hanover and Horton the quaking of the eartl 
was obseived, while the heavens for an instant were lighted b; 
an instantaneous flash, followed by a loud’ report. Building 
were slightly jarred, and the people noted the motion ‘of ther 
houses. 


THr Rev. H. Sumangala, High Priest of Adam's Peak, 
Ceylon, has recently contributed to the Orientals, a magazine 
published at Kandy, a short summary of the views of Hind: 
astronomers on the form and attraction of the earth. The theor» 
of Bhüskara, who flourished 1n the twelfth century of our era 
was that the terrestrial globe, which is composed of earth, air 
water, space, aud fire, is of a spherical shape, and being sur 
rounded by planets, such as the Moon, Mercury, Venus, th 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, and by the orbits of stars 
stands firm in the midst of space by its own power, withow 
any other aid. This, he says, is a well-asceitained fact. Lik 
the pollen in the Kadamba flower, on its surface are countries 
mountains, gardens, and buildings, where Riksasas, men, Devas 
and Asuras dwell. He refutes the theory that the earth cannc 
stand of itself without any support by arguing that, if there b 
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a material support to the earth, there must be another upholder 
of that, and again anether of this, and so on; then there will 
be no lmit, and if, ultimately, self-support must be assumed, 
why not assume it in the first instance? Is not the earth one of 
the forms of Siva? As by nature feat is in the sun and fie, 
coldness in the moon, fluidity in water, hardness in stone, so 
mobility is in the air, and immobility in the earth. Each 
object has its own faculty, and “ wonderful indeed aie the facul- 
ties implanted in objects.” As to the attraction of the earth, 
Bhüskara observes that the earth,- possessing an attractive force, 
chaws towards itself any heavy substance situated in the sur- 
roundmg atmosphere, and that substance appeais as if it falls. 
But whither, he asks, can the earth fall in ethereal space, which 
15 equal and alike on every side? He 1idicules the Buddhists for 
holding that the earth descends in unbounded space. An astro- 
nomical work anterior to Bháskara's time says the terrestrial 
melobe possesses Brahma’s most excellent power of steadiness, 
and remains in space. "The succession of day and night is 
said to be caused by the rising and setting of stars, the planet, 
ind the zodiac. Arya Bhatta, in the sixth century, maintained 
he existence of a diurnal rotation of the eath round it; own 
nus. The sphere of the stars, he states, 1s stationary, and the 
saith itself, making a revolution, produces the daily rising and 
setting of stars and planets, 


Mr. HOFFMANN, of Washington, has addressed a letter to 
‘he Anthropological Society of Paris, stating that ın various 
ancient burial places in Southern California, and ın the islands 
of Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, and San Miguel, he has found 
nstruments which he believes to be those employed ın tattoomg. 
l'he natives here do not tattoo themselves now, with the excep- 
ion of the Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte’s Island; they 
»nly paint thei faces, but still many mdividuals bear traces of 
attooing, Mr, Hoffmann found vessels containing red ochre 
and cakes of a black substance, composed apparently of the 
«aydro-oxide of manganese, as well as some very sharp needles of 
sone, wood, and the fins of fish. These needles are still preferred, 
oy tiibes which practise tattooing, to those of steel, which they 
:ould procure easily. 


THE publications of the Russian Geological Commission 
-cceed one another rapidly, each of them containing some 
Important contibution to the geology of Russia. The third 
fasciculus of, its Memozrs, just published, contains a monograph 
by M. Tschernyschen, on the Devonian deposits of Russia. 
The interest awakened by the recent explordtions in the Ural 
"Mountains, where deposits quite analogous to those of the Hartz 
and the Eifel have been discovered, induced the author to 
lescribe some of the old collections of the Palegntological 
Museum at the Mining Institute at St. Petersburg, namely, that 
of Meghtzky and Antonoff, from the shores of Lake Kotluban, 
Wn the Southern Ural These fossils proved to be Upper 
Devoman, and many of them quite new for the Ural region ; 
they also enabled the author to give the following scheme of the 
Devonian deposits of the Ural mountains :— The Lower Devonian 
ks represented by schists and sandstone’, with numerous remains 
of At ypa hattingixs, Schmer, and by the limestones of Nyaze- 
Petiovsk and Yurezan (upper part of the Lower Devonian), which 
are akin tothe Greifenstein limestones and the Wissenbacher schists 
of Germany. The Middle Devonian consists of sandy limestones 
and unfossiliferous marls, which appear on the Ay and Yurezan 
aves from beneath dolomites. The rich fauna of the former 
:onesponds to that of the Eifel And, finally, the Upper 
Devonian is represemted by the limestones of Lake Kotluban, 
of Murzataeva, River Vilva, the mouth of Sulema, &c. ; it 
sorresponds to the Cuboides and Goniatites schists of the Efel 
«nd Hartz, and is covered by the Clymenia limestones of 
Nerkhneuralsk, which appear, in the Hartz, above the so-called 
Iniumenscens-stufe, Coroparing further the Devonian deposits 
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of the Ural with those of the Petchora, as described by Keyser- 
ling, of the Government of Orel, according to his own observa- 
tions, and of North-Western Russia, the author arrives at the 
following interesting conclusions :—On the Petchora we have 
Lower Devoman deposits of the Vol and Ukhta rivers, akin to 
the Middle Devonian of the Ural and Western Europe; and 
an upper layer (on the Middle and Lower Ukhta) which corre- 
sponds to the Goniatite schists of the Ural and the Goniatites 
intumescens deposits of the Rhine. The Middle Devonian of 
the Ural and Petchora correspond to the dolomitic hmestones of 
Livoma and to the lower deposits of the south-east, which are 
nch in corals and tentaculites, For several interesting details 
we must refer, however, to the paper itself, which is followed 
by a résumé German (twenty-four quarto pages), and is ac- 
companied by three plates representing Devonian fossils. 

Tue geological map of Russia, prepared by the Geological 
Commission, is well advanced, and during this year we expect the 
appeaiance of three sheets including a pat of the Ural Moun- 
tains, the government of Kostroma, and the Volga-and-Don 
region. As to the last issue of the Zsvestía of the Commussion, 
we notice in it a paper by M. Mikhalsky on the structure of the 
Kielce Mountains and the surrounding region, Its chief features 
were already known from the explorations of Pusch and Remer, 
but the very age of the deposits of this region (Devonian, Trias, 
Jura, and Chalk) had to be determined with moie precision. The 
Trias reaches a great development, and M. Mikhalsky confirms 
Prof. Roemer's aff mation that all three chief subdivisions of the 
German Trias are found in Poland. The Jurassic formation is 
also represented by, thee different deposits : one of them closely 
corresponds to the Jurassic deposits of Southern Germany, 
namely, to those of Bavaria, as alieady indicated by Ludwig 
Ammon. Another, which contains the JExogyra virgula, 
together with Gryphaa dilatata and Pecten sna quicostatus, 
seems to be an intermediate -deposit between the Oxfordian 
and Kimmendge deposits of England. As to the Oolite, 
its fossils are more like those of France and Middle Ger- 
many, but substantially differ from those of South Germany. 
A series of Jurassic deposits at the Peklo village is in- 
teresting, as it affords a remarkable mixture of the Upper 
Jurassic fauna of Middle Europe with the Jurassic fauna of 
Russia, It contains the ammonite Perisphinctes virgates, 
which has been found only in the Russian Jurassic formation. 
As to the Chalk, it is represented in the south-west by much 
dislocated deposits containing Jnoceramus Crispi and T., stri- 
atus, both characteristic of the Senonian subdivision. The whole 
is covered with thick deposits of Boulder Clay, contaming Scan- 
dinavian and local bou'ders ; one boulder of granite has been 
observed on the summit of the northern chain of the Kielce 
ridges, and, judging from the general character of the glacial 
deposits, the author believes in the extension of the Scandinavian 
ice-sheet as far as the Kielce ridge. 


Science states that the U.S. Bureau of Navigation of the Navy 
Department reports that 145 compasses with the four-needle 
card have been issued to ships during the past year, and that 
they have given general satisfaction, the behaviour of the im- 
proved compasses used by the Greeley relief expedition in high 
latitudes being especially commended. This expedition gathered 
considerable data concerning the variation of the compass in 
high latitudes, but, owing to its speedy return, none were ob- 
tained concerning the magnetic force and dip. The data con- 
cerning compass variations, collected by the Department during 
the past year, are in course of preparation for publication. 
Professional paper No. 17, entitled the ** Magnetism of Iron and 
Steel Ships,” 1s in the press ; and No. 18, on ‘ Deviations of 
the Compass in U S. Naval Vessels," is nearly ready. Prepara- 
tions have been made for a caieful examination of the magnetic 
character of the new steel vessels, and a compass station is to be 
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established in Narragansett Bay. The instiuments fora compass 
testing-house are now in the possession of the Bureau, and a 
building will be eiected when the appropriation is made. In 
view of the probable necessity of compensating the compasses of 
these new vessels, a binnacle has been designed in the Bureau 
for this purpose, and it will be placed in the Dolphin to be 
tested. 


IN accordance with a 1ecommendation of the recent Geodetic 
Conference, we learn from Scfence a series of observations for 
latitude 1s to be made at the U.S. Naval Observatory, which, 
taken in connection with a similar series made elsewheie, and 
compared with observations made after an interval of some years, 
will assist in determining whether there are any slow changes 
taking place in latitudes upon the earth. Lisbon, which is very 
near the same parallel as Washington, is expected to co-operate 
with the Naval Observatory. The observations will be made 
with the prime vertical instrument ; and at Washington a line 
officer of the navy will be detailed for the work, which will 
probably require several yeas, 

AT University College, London, Di. J. A. Fleming will 
commence a course of lectuies and demonstiations on Modern 
Applications of Electricity in the Aits, on Friday, February 6,- 
Rt 4 p.m. The first lecture will be open to the public without 
payment or tickets. 


THE Revue Scientifigte now publishes a weekly supplement 
containing reports of the proceedings of the Paris scientific 
societies , this supplement may be obtained separately. 


"THE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Moose (Alces machits) fiom Russia, pre- 
sented by Mr. Evelyn Hubbard; a Goshawk (Astur palum- 
barius), British, presented by Mr. W. H. St. Quintin, F.Z.S. ; 
a Pink-footed Goose (Anser brachyrhynchus), British, presented 
by Major W. H. Fielden, C.M.Z.S.; two Yaks (Poephagus 
grunniens) from Tibet, six Dunlins (7iinza alpina), British, 
purchased, 





CEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


AT the meeting of the Paris Geographical Society on the 
9th inst. M. Maunoir read a paper on the explorations of Capt. 
Aymonier in Indo-China in 1883 and 1884, during which he 
collected many epigiaphical documents and notes on Northern 
Laos and the Lasin of the Mouna, On December to the traveller 
was to leave Saigon for Bmh-Thuan, in the extreme south of 
Annam, to study the monuments left behind by the Cham. It 
1s wholly new ground. A lette: was read from the French Consul 
at Zanzibar giving the latest geographical news from Eastern 
Africa. M. Deloncle summarised his recent exploration in 
Malacca. M. Paul Fauque, who is chaiged by the Ministry of 
Education with a scientific mission to Sumatra, described the 
results of his journey, and gave more details on the character, 
manners, and customs of the natives of the Siak country and 
of the Kingdom of Acheen. He added much valuable informa- 
tion on the geography, natuial history, and mineralogy of this 
geat island. His collections are to be distributed amongst 
various museums in France. The following medals were 
awarded :—A gold medal to M. de Foucauld for his journey in 
South Morocco and his exploration of the southein extremity of 
the Atlas Mountains; a gold medal to Dr. Neis for four 
journeys in Indo-China andin the hitherto unexplored parts of | 
Laos; the La Roquette prize to the Danish summary of geo- 
logical and geographical enterprises in Greenland (Meddelelser 
om Grænland); the Jernard piize to M. Leroux, the publisher, 
for the volume of documents on the history of geography from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century; and the Echard prize 
to M, Dumas Vorzet for maps and cartographical labours. M. 
Allain referred to the defectiveness of geographical education 
in some public educational establishments, and advised that all 
the State libraries in Paris should be provided with as complete 
a collection as possible of geographical works. 


THE editor of Paermann s Mittheilungen has issued a circular 
, With the January number of his journal, giving notice that in 
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future the monthly parts will consist of three main sections ! 
(1) Original papers, as heretofore ; (2) a*monthly 1eport of the 
advances of geographical discovery and colonisation in coun- 
tries outside Europe; (3) a hterary section referring to recent 
geographical and cartographical works, with the exception of 
pure travels, which will be dealt with in the second section. 
The valuable supplementary parts (Zrgansumgsheften) will be 
continued as before. 


THE report has been published of a journey by four French 
officers among the Muongs of the Black River, which enters the 
Red River of Tonquin a little below Sontay. These tribes are 
described as more civilised than the Mois of Cochin China ; 
they are practically independent, althdiigh the Annamites profess 
to appoint their chiefs; they are very warlike, intelligent, and 
industrious, making their Ówn arms, which are sometimes very 
beautiful. After having acquired all the information they coulda 
as to Muong silk and silk manufactures, the travellers explored 
the mountainous regions among the district. There are gold 
mines‘ in the hills worked by Chinese, but at some of them 
they have armed themselves in gieat numbers since the recente 
troubles, and will allow no one, French or Muong, to approach. 
them. 'The members of the expedition, however, saw enough» 
to convince them that the district is rich in minerals, especially 
gold. e 


THE Argentine expedition to the Chaco will, it is stated, have 
the result of adding a large tertitory to civilisation and agricul 
ture. This forms for the most part the basin of the Ric 
Bermejo, or Red River, which flows down from the Andes, and 
commences to be of importance towards the 61st degree o 
longitude. Soon after it receives the waters of the T'enco, and 
should be navigable unless its bed 13 obstructed by the trunks oW 
trees and if it does not traverse lagoons where its channel will 
be difficult to find. Tt flows in a south-westerly direction, andil 
enters the Rio P ay after a course of about 500 kilometies. 
The districts through which it flows are well-wooded ; they arc 
inhabited by tiibes of Indians, whose favourite weapon is the 
arrow, and who, when they do not live by hunting and fishing, 
exist on the locusts which abound and on the cattle which the; 
can contrive to steal from the Argentines. The number o! 
inhabitants of this part of the Chaco is estimated at 10,000. 


Globus publishes a letter from Dr. Claus, a member of th: 
Stemen expedition into one of the most unexplored parts ot 
Brazil. It was for some time doubtful whether the expedition 
was examining the Xingu, or some other neighbouring tributary 
ofthe Amazon. It appears now that the Xingu was the rivei 
explored. On May 26, 1884, the expedition left Cuyabá, the 
capital of the Brazilian province, Matto Grosso, arrived om 
July 20 at Rio Batovy, and in the end of October at Pará, at 
the mouth of the Amazon. Dr. Claus writes that they com- 
pletely carried out their programme, Aftera journey of two 
months from Cuygba, they sailed in canoes down a small river, 
which, according to the maps, should belong to the Xingu 

ion. The districts aiound the source of this river me 
inhabited by numerous tribes who have never met with white 
men, and who use only implements of stone and bone. At the 
12th parallel they came on the Xingu. The cataracts caused 
the travellers the utmost difficulty, and they also suffered much 
from h r. Fora whole nont they had aothing but beans 
to eat. part of the descent of the Xingu, also, they met 
with the same troubles and privations; but towards the end of 
their journey they fared much better, passing along from one 
Indian village to another. On October 15 they arrived at the 
first Brazilian settlement en the 4th parallel. The head of the 
expedition has a large collection of Indian objects, and the 
collections of the others, though much damaged by water, are 
otherwise safe. 


Mn. WM. CAMERON, F.G.S., an indefatigable explorer of 
Malayan countries, has just prepared, at Singapore, a Imge and 
elaborate map, on a scale of half an inch to the mile, of districts 
recently explored by him in Selangor, Ulu Selangor, Sunget 
Ujong, and other parts of the Malay Peninsula. The map is 
said to be excellently drawn up, and to be a valuable acquisition 
to our existing geographical knowledge of tfe Malay Peninsula, 
which is somewhat hmited. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL conference is about to be held in Melbourne 
on the occasion of the first annual meeting of the Victorian 
branch of the Geographical Society of Australia. Members of 
the general council of the Society, as well as of the local councils 
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of the New SoutheWales and Victorian bianches, are invited. 
Among the subjects to be discussed are the necessity of defining 
the exact meaning of the geographical term Australasia, the 
compilation of a reliable work og the geography of Australia for 
Australian schools, the exploration of Nee Gana. and the dis- 
Covering and defining of the exact boundanes of what may now 
be termed Biitish New Guinea, 













his address was that the Royal Society had grown too large fo? 
its building, and consequently the more spacious rooms of the 
Melbourne Athenzeum had to be selected for the annual address. 
The number of members has increased annually, and the finan- 
cial condition of the Society is satisfactory. During the year 
under review there has been ‘‘a vigorous and healthy progress," 
but the young body, having outgrown its juvenile garments, 
must provide itself with more capacious ones m the shape of 
considerable additions to the Royal Society house. In the 
several national scientific and techuical departments the year has 
been one of active labour, and their progress, in common with 
that-of the Society, has been considerable. There is, the Presi- 
dent reports, an undoubted and general increase in the desire 
for knowledge in the various pure and applied sciences, and 
especially as applied to technical training and to the daily re- 
quirements of lfe. New societies for the prosecution of study 
and research, more especially in the natural sciences, have come 
into existence in the provinces, and the older societies and 
schools are increasing in their influence and usefulness. The 
School of Technology 'and the technological museums at Mel- 
bourne are growing rapidly. An example of the great economic 
benefits of such institutions was afforded duiing the year under 
review by the opening of a new tade between Victoria and 





ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 


1885, FEBRUARY I-7 


(For the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24, 1s here 
employed.) 

At Greenwich on February 1 
Sun 1ises, 7h. 40m. ; souths, 12h. 13m. 53°2s.; sets, 16h. 47m ; 
decl. on meridian, 16° 58' S. : Sidereal Time at Sunset, 
1h. 35m. 
Moon (2 days past Full) mses, 18h. 22m.* ; souths, th. 23m. ; 
sets, 8h. 12m. ; decl. on meridian, 8? 21' N. 


Planet nes quoda A ad Decl. on Meridian India wholly-on account of the knowledge derived in Melbourne 
Mercury 6 31 IO 33 14 35 22 38. from the museum collection of Indian woods, and it is antici- 
Venus 6 37 10 39 14 4I 22 38. pated that a like result will accrue from a collection of colonial 
Mars . 752 .. I2 24 16 56 17 21 S. economic woods sent to Calcutta. In Ballarat and Sandhurst 
Jupiter 18 34* I 37 840 .. I128N. the schools of mines are important centres of teaching in the 
Satun ".. I2 14 20 17 4 20* ..- 21 32 N. arts and in applied and natuial sciences. In Melbowne itself 


the Medical and Pharmaceutical Societies, the Microscopical 
Society, and especially the Field Naturalists’ Club, have par- 
taken in the general progi ess. 

The President then comes to the question of what has actually 
been done in Victoria during the year towaids the advance of 


* Indicates that the rising 13 that of the preceding, and the setting that of 
the following nominal day. 


Occultations of Stars by the Moon 





Corresponding 
Feb. Star Mag —— Disap. Reap. angles from | natural scienc® The first person referred to ın this connection 
hé ma OEKO left | is Baron Mueller, to who e research is due a large proportion of 
1... BA C. 3529.. 6 416... 520 90 292 what is known of Australian botany. He succeeded in getting 
I. dleonis.. .. 5 ..20 I .. 20 57 31 218 the Colonial Government to purchase for the Botanical Museum 
2 .. B.A.C. 3836 6 .. 329 . 441... 76 276 the collection of Dr. Sanders of Hamburg, a leading authority 
2... 75 Leonis 56 .. 526.. 628 .. 116 267 on alge, and on European and North African botany. Valuable 
2... 76 Leonis 6 . 6329... 725 8r 312 additions, illustrative of the flora of the western coast districts of 
5... BAC. 4591 .. 6 .. 3 13... 4 II 95 199 Australia, were made to the same museum, which has really been 
formed by Baron Mueller himself from his collections, extending 
Phenomena of Fupiter’s Satellites over nearly forty-four years. Among new publications of the year 
Feb. hom Feb. h m. were additions to the *' Fragmenta Phytographia Australis," ü 
1 5 46 I. tr. ing. 3 23 41 I. occ. rea continuation of the ** Systematic Atlas of the Eucalypti,” a new 
2 2 33 L ecl disap. 4 O 9 II. ecl. disap, edition of a work on ‘Select Plants for Indus Culture," 
5 15 J. occ. reap. 49 IL. occ. reap and ‘‘ A Systematic Census of Australian Plants." A second 
6 6 ILtr ing. d 38 I. tr. ing. volume of the vegetable fossils of the autiferous diifts was com- 
22 8 IV. ecl, disap. 20 57 I. tr. egr. leted, and in its pages are described and compared most of the 
3 o 12 I. tr. ing. 5 19 13 II. tr. ing. ossil fruits of the Pliocene period. A vast field of investigation 
2 31 I. tr. egr. ° ez TI. tr. egr. still remains 1n the fossil foliage of the Miocene deposits. With 
6 25 IV. occ. 1eap. 6- ... 2 37 III. tr. ing. 2 reference to the work of the Melbourne Observatory during 
21 I I. ecl. disap. 6 13 III. tr. egr. the year the president closes that portion of the address with 
. : . f which we are specially concerned here. At the end of the 
Saturn, February 1.— Outer major axis of outer ring = 44”'5 ; | address he argues that the Royal Society is broad enough in its 


outer minor aris of outer ri 


= 20"'I ; southerrfsuríface visible 


February 1, 7h.—Jupiter in conjunction with and 4° 9' north 


of the Moon. e 





SCIENCE IN VICTORIA 


HE President of the Royal Society of Victoria devoted a con- 
siderable portion of the presiflential address contained in the 





constitution to embrace. all sciences, and that, therefore, various 
sections in connection with it should be formed rather: than new 
societies for each science. The community is not, he thinks, 
yet large enough to maintain, in an effective state, a number of 
Scientific societies ; and if all in Victoria interested in the pro- 


gress of science, or en 


ed in her vauious byways, were to unite 


together, not only would more useful work be doue, but the work 
would be more valuable, on account of being subjected:to a wider 


Critici-m. AJl the colonial scientific societies combined would, 






last published volume of the Society's Zransactions to a review of 
the progress of science in the colony. It might at first sight be 
supposed that, in young communities like those of the Western 
States of America or of our own Australasian colonies, the 
struggle to develop their resources to the utmost, which occupies 
every one, and the total absence of a leisured class, would be 
an insurmountable obstacle to scientific work, or indeed to work 
of any kind for its own sake. But the numerous and valuable 
publications whjch we constantly receive from scientific societies 
formed among young English-speaking communities all over the 
globe—in Japan, China, the Straits, Ceylon, Australia, Canada, 
the United States, the Cape, and many other places—show that 
this impression is wholly incorrect, and that the members carry 
with them'into scientific work the'energy and perseverance 
which they exercise in their ordinary avocations. 

The first sign of progress which Mr. Ellery had to chronicle in 


form a strong body, capable of fostering and even subsidising 
scientific research. In one respect, perhaps, the wheels of the 
Society might run more sm othly. T he volume (a 1ather small 
one) of the Zrarmsac/torzs for 188 was not issued till May 30,, 
1884, and was not delivered in ondon until more than six 
months later. 





THE KILIMANJARO EXPEDITION 


AT a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society held om 

Monday night, Mr. H. H. Johnston gave a description of 

his visit to Kilimanjaro, on the slopes of which he spent more 
than five months in the summer and autumn of last year. — 

Mr. Johnston began by explaining the circumstances 1n which, 

as apported leader of the expedition projected by the- joint Kili- 
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Snanjaro Committee of the British Association and the Royal 
Society, he found himself on auriving at Zanzibar without any 
trained collectors to assist him. Giving a lively and picturesque 
narrative of his adventures during his stay with Mandata, chief 
of Moshi, a person of remarkable character, who rules a small 
tract on the lower slopes of Kilimanjaro at an altitude of about 
6000 feet, and is at war with all the surrounding potentates, 
Mr. Johnston told how, after some difficultes, he began the 
ascent of the mountain with forty carriers and some guides pro- 
vided by another chief, Maranga. They crossed the cultivated 
zone, which ended at about 5500 feet in that pat, entered a 
healthy district with pleasant giassy knolls and many streams of 
running water, and encamped beside a lovely fern-choked brook 
at 6500 feet, the whole ascent being very giadual. The follow- 
ing day they passed through stunted forest, not unlike an English 
woodland, where the trees, however, were hung with unfamiliar 
‘ferns and creepers, and where deliciously-scented parasitic 
begonias trailed their pink flower-bells from branch to branch. 
The dracena, which 1s cultivated by the Wa-Chagga to foim 
hedges, here grew wild. Tree-ferns were abundant and hand- 
some. Above 7000 feet the orchilla moss draped the forest trees 
in long gray festoons. Tracks of elephents were very numerous. 
The other noticeable inhabitants of the forest were dark blue 
touracoes and tree-hyraxes. Wart-hogs were occasionally met 
with up to 8000 feet. At goco feet they encamped for the night 
by a small spring of water in the midst of a grand bit of forest, 
not of that stunted character which marked the lower woods. 
He caught a chameleon and many beetles here, and also shot 
touracoes and pigeons, The next day they walked several miles 
eastward to find a good place for settlement close to water, and 
not too high up, so that his shivering followers might not 
suffer unreasonably from cold He selected an admirable spot 
on a grassy knoll iising above the river of Kilema, which 
takes its source near the base of Kimawenzi. The altitude 
of this spot was nearly 10,000 feet.  Havifg seen every 
one carefully installed and protected from the—to them— 
seveie cold (for the thermometer descended every night to one 
‘or two degrees below freezing-point), he kanaiemed his own 
quarters to a higher elevation, and began industriously to collect. 
His first excursion was to the base of Kimawenzi. The terrible 
hurricane of wind, however, that raged round this jagged series 
-of lava peaks, prevented him fiom continuing the ascent, although 
he doubted if it were ible for any one to reach the summit, 
owing to the want of foothold. The snow vaiied very much in 
quantity on Kimawenzi Sometimes the whole peak would be 
covered down to the parent ridge, with only the precipitous 
rocks peeping blackly through the mantle of white. At other 
periods the snow would be reduced to an insignificant patch, 
and the reddish sand which filled the crevices and glissades 
between the lava rocks would be Ieft exposed to view. This change 
from an almost complete snow-cap to nearly no snow at all 
might be effected in twelve hous. His great object, however, 
was to reach the snows, and, if possible, the summit of Kibó. 
To do this it would be necessary to sleep on the way. He had 
therefore to induce a few followers to accompany him to carry 
impedimenta, Stating at 9, he walked upwards with few 
stoppages until r.30. At first they ciossed grassy undulating 
hillocks, the road being fairly easy. Then they entered a 
heathy tract, scorched and burnt with iecent bush-fires ; but 
higher up, where the blaze had not reached, the vegetation was 
fairly abundant and green. Small pink gladioli studded the 
ground in numbers. At an altitude of neaily 13,000 feet bees 
and wasps were still to be seen, and bright little sun-birds darted 
from bush to bush, gleaning their repast of honey. A little 
higher they found warm springs, the fhemmonietes showing the 
temperatue of the trickling mud to be 91° F. Mounting high 
above the rivulet the scenery became much harsher. Vegetation 
‘only grew in dwarfed patches as they passed the altitude of 
13,003 feet, and the giound was covered with boulders, more or 
less big, apparently lying in utter confusion, and without any 
definite direction. They were not very difficult to climb over, 
and even seemed to act as irregular stone steps upwards. In 
their interstices heaths of the size of large shrabs grew with a 
‘certain luxuriance, About 13,700 feet he saw the last 1esident 
bnd, a kind of stonechat apparently. It went m little cheery 
flocks, and showed such absence of fear that he had to walk 
away from it before shooting to avoid shattering his specimen. 
After this, with the exception of an occasional great high- 
soaring kite or gieat-billed 1aven, he saw no other bud. On 
reaching a height a little above 14,000 feet he stopped again 


to boil the thermometer and refresh himself with a little lunch. 
Throughout thus ascent, which was easy to climb, he suffered 
absolutely nothing from want of breath or mountain sickness, 
although his three Zanzibari followers lagged behind, panting 
and exhausted, end complained much of their lungs and head. 
** Mounting up a few hundred feet higher than the last stopping- 
place,” Mr. Johnston said, ‘‘and rounding an unsuspected and 
deep ravine, I arrived close to the base of a small peak which 
had been a continual and useful point to aim at during the whole 
journey from my station. I was now on the central connecting 
ridge of Kilimanjaro, and could see a httle on both sides, though 
the misty state of the atmosphere prevented my getting any good 
view of the country, This ridge, whiche*from below looks so 
simple and straight, is in reality dotted with several small monti- 
cules and cut up into many minor ridges, the general direction 
of which is, on the southern side, from north-east to south-west, 
To the eastward I could see the gieater part of Kimawenzi 
rising grandly with its Jagged eaks and smooth glssades of 
golden sand. Westward, I still looked vamly in the piled up 
clouds, for the monarch of the chain still remained obstinately 
hidden, and I was at a loss as how to best approach his awful 
crown of snow. At length, and ıt was so sudden and so fleeting 
that I had no time to fully take ın the majesty of the snowy 
dome of Kib6, the gouds parted, and I looked on a blaze of 
snow so blinding white under the brief flicker of sunlight that I 
could see little detail. Since sunnse that morning I had canght 
no glimpse of Kibó, and now it was suddenly presented to me 
with unusual and startling nearness. But before I could get out 
my sketch-book and shatpen my chalk pencil, the clouds had 
once more hidden everything, indeed, had inclosed me in a 
kind of London fog, very depressing in character, for the de- 
crease in light was rather alarming to one who felt himself alone 
and cut off at a point nearly as high as the summit of Mont 
Blanc. However, knowing now the direction of my goal, 110se 
from the clammy stones, and, clutching up my sketch-book with 
benumbed hands, began once more to ascend westwards. Seeing 
but a few yards in front of me, choked with mist, I made but 
slow progress; nevertheless, I continually mounted along a 
gently-sloping hummocky ridge, where the spaces in between 
the masses of rock were filled with fine yellowish sand. There 
were also fi ents ofstone strewn about, and some of these I 
put into my knapsack. The slabs of rock were so slippery with 
the drizzling mist that I very often nearly lost my footing, and 
I thought with a shudder what a sprained ankle would mean 
here. However, though reflection told me it would be bette: to 
retuin to my followers and 1ecommence the climb to-morrow, I 
still shuggled on with stupid persistency, and at length, after a 
iather steeper ascent than usual up the now smoother and 
sharper 1idge, I suddenly encountered snow lying at my very 
feet, and nearly plunged headlong into a great rift filled with 
snow that here seemed to cut across the ridge and interrupt it. 
The dense must cleared a little ings partial manner, and I then 
saw to my left the black rock sloping gently to an awful gulf of 
snow so vast and deep that its limits were concealed by fog. 
Above me a line of snow was just discernable, and altogether 
the prospect was such a gloomy one, with its all-surrounding cur- 
tain of sombre Sloud and its uninhabited wastes of snow and rock, 
that my heart sank within meat my loneliness. Nevertheless, T 
thought, ‘only a little further, and pee I may ascend above the 
clouds and stand gazing down into the crater of Kilimanjaro 
from its snowy rim.’ So, turning momentarily northwards, I 
rou: ded the ik of snow, and once more dragged myself, now 
breathless and panting, and with aching limbs, along the slippery 
ndge of bare rock which went ever mounting upwards. con- 
tinued this for nearly an hour, and then dropped exhausted on 
the ground, overcome with what I suppose was an ordinary at- 
tack of mountain sickness. I was miserably cold, the driving 
must having wetted me totheskin. Yet the temperature record 

here was above freezing-pomt, bemg 35° F. I boed my ther- 
mometer, and the agieeable warmth of the spint-lamp put hfe 
into my benumbed hands. The mercury 10se to 183°°8. This 
observation when properly computed, and with the correction 
added for the temperature of the intermediate air, gives a height 
of 16,315 fect as the highest point I attamed en Kilimanjaro. 
I thus came within a little more than 2000 feet of the summit. 
which is usually estimated to reach an altitude of 18,800 feet.” 
He made other ascents during the month he was m high 
altitudes. The footprints and other traces of buffaloes were 
seen up to 14,000 feet, but he never rae sight of one 
of the creatures, nor did he see any of the big antelope, 
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to the snow line. At a height of 
13,000 feet he s@w ee elephants, and at night the shrill 
trumpeting of these animals could be heard round the 
station, On October 18 he found himself, most unwil- 
lingly, obliged to leave thos elevated settlement and re- 
turn to Taveita. The relatively great cold they had ex- 
perienced had -reacted very unfavourably on his men’s 
health, and he feared that a longer delay might render 
them quite unfitted to carry burdens. He mtended, however, 
to make his return journey entirely through a new and hitheito 
unbaveised country, and this project somewhat consoled him 
for leaving the summit of Kilimanjaro still unconquered. Their 
downward journey, pgrt of the way through trackless bush and 
dense dank forest, was not without adventure and some reward 
in Scenery of great beauty. The average elevation of this 
countiy was between 8000 and 7ooo feet, and the temperature 
consequently almost cool, ranging fiom 43^ at night to 70* in 
the mid-day waimth. After some four hours’ walking fiom 
their camp they crossed the long 11dge that marked the southern 
flank of Kimawenzi, and began to descend the eastern slope of 
the mountain. Soon they emeiged on a kind of heath-like 
country, and then looked forth on a splendid view stretching 
from Mwika to the mountains of Bura and Ukambani (the 
Kiulu range), with Jipe on one hand and the River Tzavo on 
the other. After some enjoyable excuisiorf from his settlement 
at.Taveita, finding that his funds would not support the expe- 
dition beyond the end of November, he made a rapid journey 
to the coast by way of Pare, Usambara, and the Rufu rivet to 
Pangani At Zanzibar, finding there were no fresh funds to 
enable him to retun to Kilimanjaro, he paid off the last of'his 
faithful followeis, many of whom had accompanied Thomson 
on his geat journey, and took his p e on the Bntsh India 
steamer to Suez in quite a sulky frame of mind, as sorry to leave 
his beautiful mountain as many people are to quit England. 
Travelling overland from Suez, he arrived in London not much 
more than six weeks afte: he had caught his last glimpse of the 
snows of Kilimanjaro. 





A SCANDINAVIAN LAND OF OPHIR 


WE lean fiom Naturen that the little island in the Hardanger 
Fjord, known as Bommeloen, which two years ago was an 
uninhabited and desolate spot, 1s now & busy scene of extensive 
gold-digging. Numerous Enghsh artizans and Norsk buck- 
ayers and carpenters have for months been actively engaged in 
boring and sinking shafts jnto the ro:k, and in preparing houses 
and shelter for the men and machineiy that. have been drawn 
hither by the report of the discovery in 1882 of gold in the 
Storhangen mine, This discovery had been anticipated in 1862 
by the find of a piece of pue gold, which was at once deposited 
in the mineralogical museum of Christiania, where ıt has since 
1emamed apparently unheedejl, although the place and time at 
which it was found are duly marked on thè corresponding label. 
After twenty years gold was again found in 1882, at the 
Storhangen nune, which was then being worked for copper 
ole. "The iesult of this discovery was the puichase, ın 1883, of 
. the works by an English fiim, trading ‘under t&e title of the 
Oscar Gold Mining Company, which is worked under the scien- 
tific direction, of Mr. Murchison. Considerable amusement 
seems so have been created among Norsemen by a somewhat 
ambiguous statement, set foith in the Company's circulars, which 
oraculaily announces that “the gold finds at Bommeloen are 
either Nature's greatest success o1 ber gieatest illusion” ! 

The geological formation of Bommeloen ıs similar to that of 
other amiferous rocks, the gold being found in quartz, which 
occurs in stiata never moie than six feet thick, although of con- 
siderable extent, and geneially underlying green (chloritic) scbist. 
The gieenstones of the island differ fiom those found in other 
parts of Noiway, and contain glass and various typical vulcanic 
products. 

The operations of the Oscar Mining Company have given a 
new stimulus to the seaich for gold in Norway, and we learn 
that Herr Bakke, Inspector of Mine. at Tiondhyjem, has officially 
reported the disgovery of virgin gold ın a piece of chlorite slate 
fom Stegen in Nordland, while it 1s authouitatively stated that 
gold has been found within the last year or two at Sveen 1a the 
Beigen-Amt, and also near Stavanger. In the latter case the 
discoverer, Nils Beig, an old expezienced Austialian. gold- 
digger, washed the gold fro'n the mud remaining at the bottom 
of a shaft that had been sunk in a copper mine. 
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SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


Wiedemann’s Annalen, vol. xxiv. January 1885—O. Leh- 
mann, on the melting-points of bodies in contact, and on the 
electrolysis of solid iodide of silver, A remarkable paper, 
accompanied with an elaborate plate desciibing phenomena of 

tallisation observed chiefly with micioscope at limiting edge 
of two crystallisable liquids or solutions. Iodide of silver pre- 
sents ce1tain closely-related phenomena unde: elecholysis, both e 
in molten and m solid condition. Regular crystalline 10dide of 
silver conducts an electric current, the silver being cairied in the 
direction of the negative current through the crystal without its 
structure being disturbed. In its electrolysis, however, there 
appears a streaking in the direction of the flow of the cunent.— 
W. von Bezold, on a new kind of cohesion-figures. These 
experimental researches relate to the quasi-dendritic forms ob- 
served when one liquid descends through another.—L. Boltz- 
mann, on the possibility of founding a kinetic theory of gases on 
atnactive forces alone. This is an attempt to dispense with 
Maxwell’s hypothesis that molecules repel one another in the 
inverse fifth power of the distance, which he framed to account 
fo. the apparent perfect elasticity exhibited by molecules of 
gases. Boltzmann proposes a new theory, based on attraction, 
very similai to that iecently independently propounded by Sir 
W. Thomson (NATURE, August 28, 1884) —O. Chwolson, on 
the cahbration of the plug-rheostats of Siemens and Halske. 
This discusses correctious for the 1esistance of connecting-pieces, 
&c.—F. Kohhausch, the electric conductivity of water distilled 
15 vacuo. A column of pure water 1 metre long and of 1 square 
millimetre section has a resistance of about 4 X 10? ohms.—G. 
Kirchhoff, on the change of form which an elastic body 
experiences when it is magnetically or dielectrically polarised. 
This paper, originally published in the Zrocadings of the Bein 
Academy, deals analytically with the phenomenon of electro- 
striction investagated by Lorberg and others —A. Schustei, on 
the discharge of electricity through gases Treats of certain 
points in dispute between the author and Profs. Goldstein and 
E. Wiedemann. The author pronounces in favoui of the view 
that all the phenomena of effect of magnetism, &c., upon the 
discharge of the negative electrode may be explamed if it be 
admitted that the negatively-charged portions of the gaseous 
molecules aie diiven off from the kathode.—E. Goldstein, on 
electric conduction in the vacuum. Discusses some experiments. 
in which a carbon filament lamp was employed ; the filament 
forming one electrode, a platinum wire being inseited. through 
the glass to serve as another electrode for the discharge, which 
was obtained, without an induction-coil, with electiomotive forces. 
of about 300-350 volts.—Werner Siemens, contributions to the 
theory of magnetism. Desciibes experiments on paitially-closed 
magnetic circuits of iron, giving mse to the opinion, that the- 
harder a specimen of iron is, the greater ıs the value of the 
magnetising force at which the maximum of permeability 1s 
observed. Also, the magnetic resistance of air 1s from 480 to 
500 times as peat as that of iron —H. Hertz, on the dimen- 
sions of unit of magnetic pole strength in different systems of 
measurement.—E. Ketteler, the optical constants of magnetic 
media. Develops equations 1ela'ing to Kundt’s 1ecent magneto- 
optic observations.—E. von Fleischl, the double refiaction of 
light in fluids. Proves that in optically-active liquids the 1ota- 
tion is due to the existence of double refraction. Double- 
refracting liquids have no optic axis, and the wave-surface con- 
sists of two concentric spherical sheets. — W. von Voigt, on the 
measurement of the refractive indices of absorbing media. 
Recommends the prism method as more accurate than the total- 
reflection method.—W. von Voigt, on the theory of reflection 
and refiaction at the boundary of crystalline media. New 
equations based on the author’s theory of the reactions between 
matter and ether in transparent media, and leading to same con~ 
clusions as Kirchhoff’s older theoiy. 


J'ournal de Physique, November, 1884.—J. Jamin, on hygro- 
metry. The author proposes to substitute for the ''ielative 
humidity " a new coefficient termed the '* hygrometric richness," 
which is the ratio of the actual pressure of aqueous vapour of the 
air to the difference between the total atmospheric pressure and 
theactual vapou pressure. The substitution appears to be both 
rational and imstructive-—Ch Ruvitre, essay on cooling powe: 
of gases. Confirms formula of Dulong and Petit up to 400° C., 
but above that temperature the observed value. are lower than 
the theoretical. o appears to prove that at very low pies- 
sures cooling power is independent of the chemicil compos:tion. 


' 


- dust-figures are believed to be due to 
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of the gas.—C. Decharme, imitation of the phenomena of electri- 
city and magnetism by means of liquid and gaseous currents. 
Summarises number of experimental r es.—A. Kundt, 
electromagnetic rotation of plane of polarisation of light trans- 
mitted through films of iron, cobalt, and nickel; an abstract 
from the Berlin Berichte.—E. Bazzi, on the heat developed by a 
current during the variable period. Experiments show Joule’s 
law still to hold good, assuming Helmholtz’s equations true. It 
echas been remarked by Blaserna that this is not incompatible 
with the existence of oscillations in the extra-current, for 
Helmholtz's expression, though only a first ap roximation which 
omits the terms that would express these osci tations; is probably 
not far from the mean result.—The remainder of this number 
consists of abstracts of papers by Amagat, Baille, H. Pecquerel 
(on infused rays), Cornu, Witz, and by Berthelot and Ogier 
from the Annales de Chimie et de Physique. 

December, 1884.—E. Villari, new researches on the elec- 
tric figures of condensers. The ramifications observed in the 
rtial internal dis- 
E es.—H. Villari, microscopic researches on the traces 
of electric sparks engraved on glass, and on the diameter 
of these sparks. Tinted zones are observable where these 
sparks have ed over the surface of the glass. These 
traces vary with the glass, not with the nature of the electrodes ; 
they are not removed by acids, and are probably due to heat. 
The cross section of the spark is, for a constant potential, pro- 
portional to the charge which produces it.—E. Villari, on the 
total heat developed by one or more sparks generated by the 
discharge of a condenser. —E. Villari, singular mechanical effect 
of the electric discharge. Glass plates, even strong thick ones, 
are easily broken by the spark of a Leyden battery, provided one 
face be silvered.— A. Righi, on a recent interpretation of Halls 
phenomenon. Bidwell’s theory of Hall’s phenomenon appears to 
fail in the case of bismuth, in which Hall’s phenomenon exists 
most markedly. It is also to be remarked that the variation of 
the electric resistance of bismuth, when subjected to the mag- 
netic field, is greate: than that of any other metal.—R. Weber, 
the electric siren. This instrument produces tones in a receiving 
telephone by causing rheotomes having different numbers of 
peripheral contacts rotated at a uniform speed to interrupt the 
circuit of a battery. The author draws a number of conclusions 
relatively to the partial and resultant tones, which are haidly 
justified when one considers the non-sinusoidal character of the 
variations of the cunent.—F. Melde, acoustical experiments, 
abstracted from Wied. Ann.—P. de Heen, determination of the 
penen law governing the dilatation of any chemically definite 

quid. The autho: assumes that the molecules attract one 
another in the inverse seventh power of the distance. Whatever 
may be thought of the hypothesis, there 1s an interesting coin- 
‘cidence 1unning through his fignres.— The remainder of the 
number is filled with abstiacts of papers from the Nuovo Cunento, 
the most important of them being by E. Wiedemann, on the 
density of the luminifeious ether, and by Profs. Bellati and 
Romanese, on some remarkable thermic properhes of the iodides 
-of silver and copper. 


Rendiconti del. Reale Istituto Lombardo, December 11, 1884. 
—Report on the results of the International Medical Congre s 
held at Copenhagen dwing the month of August, by Prof. G. 
Sangalli, —On the influence of high temperatures on the deve- 
lopment of microbes, by Prof. L. Maggi.—A study of the earth- 
ue which occurred at Ischia on July 28, 1883, by Prof. 

iuseppe Mercalli.—On the secular variation in the elements of 
terrestrial magnetism at Como, by C. Chuistoni.—Descriptive 
catalogue of sixty-three hitherto unpublished Pontifical coins and 
medals in the Royal Numismatic Cabinet at Milan, by E. B. 
Biondelli.—The paintings of the Italan masters in the public 
museums of Europe, 1n connection with Senator Morell’s recent 
work, by Prof. G. Mongeri.—Critical notes on the fourth book 
ofthe pseudo- Theophilus, by Prof. C. Ferrini.— Meteorological 
observations made at the Brera Observatory, Milan, during the 
months of November and December 1884. 


Journal of the Russian Chemical and Physical Society, vol. 
xvi. fasc. 7.—On the heat of combustion of organic matters, by 
W. Longainine ; being a description of the methods resorted to 
by the author in his series of determinations preliminary to the 


"subsequent publication of the re.ults obtained. The paper is 
"accompanied by several plates.—Analysis of a saltpetre earth 
from Turkestan, by N. Lubavin. It is taken from the ruins of 


Kunya-Urgench, the climatic conditions being altogether very 


favourable for its formation, and its abundance explains the 
cheapness of gunpowder at Khiva. It contains 6 per cent. of 
azotic anhydride. The remaiks of the author as to the connec- 
tion between the formation of saltpetre and the inundations of 
the Amu are worthy of notice. —QReview of the Russian chemical 
literature for the year 1883 and first quarter of 1884. —We notice . 
the appearance of a fifth edition of the excellent manual of 
analytic chemistry by M. Menshutkin, as also of his lectures 
on organic chemistry (lithographed), which are now in print; 
a third edition of P. Alexeyeff’s organic chemistry, and a 
second edition of the principles of chemistry, by A. Poty- 
litsin, not to speak of several translations. As to separate 
monographs, besides those already mentioned by NATURE, the 
following are worthy of notice:— The organic compounds in 
their relations to the haloid salts of aluminium, by G. 
Gustavson—a work which has obtained the premium of the 
Chemical Society ; on the relations between the compositions 
and jer power of organic compounds, published at 
Kazan, i raised a serious and useful discussion 
between Russian chemists; and an inquiry into the atoms 
and the measurement of their size, by O. Troyanovski 
(Warsaw).—On the electrical discharge ın gases, by M. 
Goldhammer; being a series of experiments for determining 
the temperature in Geissler tubes. When rarefied air is 
taken for the experément, its heating does not depend on its 
elasticity so long as this last remains within: the limits of 8:4 to 
38 millimetres ; but it decreases with the decrease of the electrical 
current, The distribution of temperature on the surface of the 
tube is shown by a series of curves. An interesting observation 
mede by the author is that phosphorescent hght on the surface 
of the glass, such as Prof. Crookes considered as appearing only 
at pressures equal to millionth parts of an atmosphere, appeared 
also at pressures from 1'3 to o'8 mulimetres, the glass of the 
tube not belonging to the category of uranic glass, and the 
phosphorescent light appearing invariably on the calode, even 
when the direction of the current has been changed.—Prelimi- 
nary report on the influence of compression of iron and steel on 
their magnetisation, by P. Bakhmetieff.—On the hail of July 11, 
1884, at Kharkoff, by N. Piltchikoff—a description, with 
figures, of the bailstones,—On the shock of absolutely ngid 
bodies, by N. Joukovsky ; being a mathematical critique of the 
theories advanced on this subject by MM. Matson, Prof. Shiller, 
at Kieff, and M. Garrigou-Lagrange.—On the dilatation of 
liquids, by M. Avenarius, against Prof. Mendeléeff's formula 
and in favour of the expression v =a + C log. (T — 1), —On 
the regular forms taken by powdeis, by Th. Petrushevsk:, 


T 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 

Royal Society, January 8.--'* Experimentel Researches in 
Magnetism.” By Prof. J. A. Ewing, B.Sc., F.R S.E., Uni- 
versity College, Dundee. Communicated by Sir Wilham 
Thomson, F.R.S. 

The pape: describes in detail experiments of which preliminary 
notices have aleady been published in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society? vol. xxxiv. p. 39, and in the Philosophical Maga- 





sine, November, 1883. The experiments relate to— 
(1) The etic susceptibility of 1ron and steel, the form of 
the magnetisation curve, and the changes of magnetism caused 


by cyclic changes of magnetising force. 

(2) The influence of vibration on magnetic susceptibility and . 
retentiveness. 

(3) The influence of peimapent strain on magnetic suscepti- 
bility and 1etentiveness. 

(4) The energy expended ın producing cyclic changes of mag- 
netisation. 

(5) The ratio of residual to total induced magnetism. 

(6) The changes of induced and residual magnetism caused by 
changes of stress. 

(7) The effects of constant stress on magnetic susceptibility 
and retentiveness, 

(8) The changes of magnetism caused by changes of tem- 
perature, S . 

(9) The effect of temperature on magnetic susceptibility. 

'The experiments were conducted on pieces of metal which 
gave as near an approach to the condition of uniform magnetisa- 
tion as is practically attainable. 

Curves are given which show the behaviour of iron and steel 
in various states of temper when subjected to a first application 
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of magnétising force, and also to subsequent cyclic changes of 
magnetising force, euch as complete or pattial removal and re- 
application, or 1eversal. The curves are drawn by plotting either 
E the intensity of magnetisation, or 38, the magnetic induction, 
in ielation to 28, the magneti force: the characteristics of 
these curves and their relation to the physical state of the piece 
under examination are pointed out. Curves so diawn invariably 
exhibit the static lagging action to which the author (in a former 
paper) gave the name ‘‘ hysteresis,” any cyclic change of H 
giving rise to a more or less nearly closed /oop ın the curve. 
Attention was previously diawn to these loops by Warbug, who 
also anticipated the author in pointing out their important 
physical meaning, namely, that the area of a loop, or —/'X218, 
is the measme of the énergy expended in performing the cycle 
of magnetisation which the loop describes. In the present paper 
numeious absolute measurements of this energy are given, espe- 
cially of the eneigy which is thus dissipated in each ieveisal of 
the magnetism Pa piece of iron or steel. These show that 
while the dissipation of eneigy by reversal of magnetism is very 
much smaller in soft iron than in hard iron or steel, even in the 
latter its amount is very tiifling, so that the principal pat of the 
heat which is produced in the cores of electio-magnets must be 
due chiefly to other causes than this static hysteiesis, and 1s, in 
fact, due almost wholly to the induction of so-called Foucault 
curients in the cores. The relation of thisdaysteresis to Webei’s 
theory of molecular magnets, as extended by Maxwell, is dis- 
cussed, and the insufficiency of Maxwell’s extension noticed. 

By vibiating a piece of soft iron during the application and 
removal of magnetising foice, the effects of hysteresis are almost 
entirely removed, and the iron is then found to possess almost 
no retentiveness, But when the application and removal of 
magnetising force are effected without mechanical disturbance, 
the 1etentiveness of soft ion is found to be even greater than 
that of steel. In some cases 93 per cent. of the whole induced 
magnetism of a piece of annealed iron was found to remain on 
the complete 1emoval of the magnetising force. It is pointed 
out that there is no discrepancy between this 1esult and the well- 
known fact that a skort iron core of an electro-magnet retains 
almost no magnetism when the current in the magnet is inter- 
rupted. In that case the ends of the magnet itself, after the 
interruption of the current, exert a sufficient 1eversed magnetising 
force to destroy almost entirely the iesidual magnetism. But 
when tested under the conditions which give uniform magnetisa- 
tion and avoid the démagnetising influence of the ends, soft 
annealed iion is more 1etentive than even the haidest steel. 

Examples are given showing that the influence of permanent 
set in the curve of magnetisation is so marked as to give a crite- 
rion by which a strained piece may be readily distinguished from 
an annealed piece of metal, and that stiain diminishes very 
greatly the magnetic 1etentiveness of iron. » - 

Numerical values of the coefficients of permeability (x) and 
of susceptibility (x) are given for a numbei of samples of iron 
and steel, and the ielationeof these cogfficients to 38 and X is 
exhibited graphically after the manner of Rowland. The est 
value of » refers to soft annealed iron while under mechanical 
vibration, and is about 20,000. ] 

The next part of the paper deals at great length with the 
effects of stress (consisting of longitudinal pull) 6n the magnetic 
susceptibility and retentiveness of iron ; and the last part deals 
more biiefly *with the effect of tempeiature on magnetism, & 
subject already laigely treated by G. Wiedemann and others. 

The experiments, which have been of a very extended charac- 
ter, were made during 1881-83 ın the laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of Tokio, Japan, with the help of Japanese students, 
Messis. Fujisawa, Tanakadate, e Tanaka, and Sakai, to whom 
the author is indebted for much valuable assistance. The results 
have been, almost without exception, reduced to absolute mea- 
sue, and are for the most pait presented graphically in curves 
which accompany the paper. ] 

January 22.—* On the Origin of the Proteids of the Chyle 
and the Transference of Food Materials from the Intestine into 
the Lacteals.” By E. A. Schafer, F.R.S. A 

The most important result obtained by the author is the esta- 
blishment of the fact that, during absorption of food from the 
intestine, the lymph corpuscles migrate in large numbers into 
the lacteals, and for the most part become disintegiated and 
dissolved in the chyle. This is the case not only after a meal 
containing fat, but also after feeding with substances devoid of 
that alimentary principle; it is, therefore, a phenomenon of 
general occurrence dung absorption, and the carrying of fatty 


paiticles into the lacteals afte: a meal containing fat by the 
immigrating leucocytes, must be regarded as merely neidenta 
to a more general function. 

The immigiation and solution of numerous leucocytes in the 
contents of the lacteals must be the means of conveying a large 
amount of proteid material, derived from their dissolved proto- 
plasm and nuclei, into the chyle. And any other mateital which 
may be mechanically or otherwise incorporated with their proto- 
plasm must also be set free. In this way the fatty particles 
which they contain dung absorption of a meal containing fa 
become 1eleased and suspended in the chyle, and it is probable 
that amyloid matters are also in pait thus conveyed to that fluid. 

A fuller account of the whole subject, furnished with illustra- 
tions and containing the necessary 1eferences to other aiticles 
dealing with the same question, will appear in the forthcoming 
number of the Monthly International Journal of Anatomy and 
Histology. ` 


Geological Society, January 14.—Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
F.R.S., President, ın the chair.—Ewan Cameron Galton, 
Henry Brougham Guppy, Henry G. Hanks, and Wilham 
Elliott Howe were elected Fellows of the Society.—The fol- 
lowing communications were read:—The metamorphism of 
dolerite into hornblende schist, by J. J. Harris Teall, F.G. S.— 
Sketch of the geology of New Zealand, by Capt. F. W. Hutton, 
F.G.S., Piofessor of Biology in the Canterbwy College, Uni- 
versity of New Zealand. The paper commenced with some 
general remaiks on the importance and variety of the geology of 
New Zealand, and on the progress made in the investigntion of 
the islands, ‘The author then proceeded to the question of the 


classification of the sedimentary stata, which the author 
arranges in the following local systems :— 
Systems Probable age 

Recent Recent 

Pleistocene Pleistocene 

Wangdħúi Newer and Older Pliocene 

Pareóra Miocene 

Damarti Oligocene 

Waipaia Upper Cretaceous 

Hokantu Lower Jurassic and Triassic 

Maitaf Carboniferous 

` Takaka Silurian and Ordovician 
Manapoúri Archæan 


Most of these systems aie divided into several local series. The 
general geological structure was then treated. The south island 
of New and was shown to be tiaveised from near the 
southern extremity to Tasman’s Bay by a curved anticlinal, con- 
vex to the westward ; and the strata to the east of this axis are 
thrown into secondary folds, which mainly affect the beds older 
than Tertiary. A great north and south fault occurs west of the 
anticlinal. The north island is very different. It is traversed 
by a narrow ridge, the country northward of which is broken by 
three great volcanic cones, Mount Pemont, Ruapehu, and Ton- 
gariro near the centre of the island. The oldest rocks seen 
south of Cook’s Straits are not repeated to the north, and a fault 
may traver:e the Straits. The rock systems up to the Hokanui, 
inclusive, aie similar in lithological character throughout New 
Zealand, and appear to have been formed on the shore of a 
continent with large rivers. The higher systems, with the ex- 
ception of a few coral-reef limestones, are locally variable, and 
may be considered insular. The relative distribution of sedi- 
mentary and eruptive rocks was briefly noticed, and the occur- 
1ence of some useful minerals mentioned. No workable coal is 
found below the base of the Waipara system. A description of 
the different systems and of the series into which they are 
divided followed, commencing with the oldest. The distribu- 
tion, lithology, and thickness of each system were noticed briefly, 
and lists of the most important fossils were added. The eruptive 
rocks associated with each system were next noticed in the same 
order, and the paper concluded with notes on the distribution of 
volcanic rocks jn the north island, on hot spiings, and on the 
minerals found in New Zealand.—The drift deposits of Colwyn 
Bay, by T. Mellard Reade, F.G.S. 


Zoological Society, January 20.—Prof. W. H. Flower, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair. —Mr. Sclater called attention to 
the breeding of a pair of the Chinese Blue Magpie in the 
Society's Gardens in 1884, and exhibited specimens of their eggs. 
— Prof Bell exhibited some models illustrating -the paper of 
Rathke on the development of the great blood-vesseis in the 
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Vertebrata. —Mr. Tegetmeier exhibited a specimen of the Wild 
Cht (Fels catus) from Donegal, and an example of a singular 
variation in plumage of the Black Grouse (72/40 fefrix).—A 
paper was read by Dr. P. Pelseneer on the coxal glands of 
AMyga'e. Dr Pelseneer's observations had been made on a large 
specimen of Mygak of the subgenus 7zersphosa 1eceived from 
the Society’s Gardens. The form ani position of this orzan in 
the Arachnides had not been previously described or figuied.— 
Mr. E. J. Sidebotham read a description of the muscular system 
Sf the Water-Opossum (Chironectes), a3 observed in a specimen 
of this Marsupial which he had recently dissected.—A paper was 
read by Mi. G. A. Boulenger containing the description of a 
new species of Frog from Asia Minor, belonging to the section 
Rane tenbararia. This was proposed to be called Rana 
macrocnemis,—A. communication was 1ead from Dr. O. Boettger 
containing the descriptions of five new species of shells of the 
genus Zuhminus. The specimens upon which these desciip- 
tions were based had been collected by Vice-Admirel T. Spiatt 
im various parts of the Levant.—A communication was read 
from Mi. J. H. Thomson, C M Z.S., containing the description 
of a new species of Mollusk of the genus Ayalina, obtained at 
the island of Vaté, New Hebrides, by Mi. E. L., Layard, F.Z.S., 
which he proposed to call Hyalina (Conulus) layardi.—Dr. 
Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S., F.Z.S., 1ead the ninth of his series of 
papers on the Mollusca of the Lightning and Porcupine Expedi- 
tions. This part included the representatives of the families 
from [anthinide to Cerithiopside, with seventy-five species, of 
which twenty-thiee were new to science. One new genus 
(Stilus) was also described. 


Anthropological Institute, Jannary 13.—Prof. Flower 
F.R.S., President, ın the chair. — The election of Daniel Wilson; 
LL.D., of Toronto, as an honorary member, and of W. E. 
Darwin and M. A. Rouffignac as ordinary membeis, was 
announced.—The President exhibited the photogiaph of a 
“tailed” boy from Saigon The child was abogt eight years 
old, and the appendage from six to eight inches long.—Dr. 
Gaison exhibited, on behalf of Dr. Aithui Thomson, some 
composite photographs of skulls.—Mr. Oldfield Thomas 1ead a 

per on a collection of skulls fiom Banks, Mulgrave, and 

auan Islands, Torres Strait, recently received by the Natural 
History Museum from the Rev. S. McFarlane, who obtained 
them from a sacred skull-house on Jervis Island. The skulls 
were shown to be of the most pronounced Melanesian type, 
being characterised by their elongated shape, heavy frowning 
brow-ridges, low orbits, long, nanow palates, and exceeding 
prognathism. The various numerical indices showing these 
points weie fully worked out and compaied with those of the 
Fijians, Australians, and other allied races. A new index, the 
“t naso-malar index,” was proposed to show the relative promi- 
nence of the central as compared with the lateral parts of the 
face, and the terms fro-opu, mesopic, and platyopic were sug- 
gested for skulls or races showing various degrees of develop- 
ment in this respect. Full measurements of the thity-eight 
adult skulls in the collection were given, and the aveiages both 
of the measurements and indices were worked out in detail.— 
The Director read a peper by Mr. A. L. P. Cameron on some 
tribes of New South Wales. 


Royal Microscopical Society, January 14.—Rev. W. H. 
Dallinger, F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Mr. Beck exhibited 
a very simple electric light apparatus for micioscopic work, the 
battery being very readily set up and worked, and the materials 
harmless and cheap. He also showed a simplified form of the 
Caldwell automatic microtome, by which Jong ribbons of sec- 
tions were automatically cut and received on an endless band in 
their exact order, the new form being a little more than a third 
only of the price of the original, —Dr. Van Hemck sent photo- 
graphs further illustrating his resolution of Amphipleura fellu- 
cida into ‘‘ beads" ; also specimens of the same object burnt on 
the slide and then coated with a very thin film of silver, both by 
Di. A. Y. Moore's original process and by an improved method 
of his own. Dr. Moore also sent one of his shdes.—Mr. Swift 
exhibited a condenser made in 1883, which he claimed to be 
identical with that of Dr Wallich.—Mr. H. L. Brevooit de- 
sied information as to investigations on the fur of animals as 
distinguished from hair, it being a matter of great piactical 
importance in the manufacture of felted goods to understand the 
method by which the fur-übres act upon another.—Mr. H. 
G. Hanks announced the discovery at Santa Monica of a de- 
posit of diatomaceons earth hke the celebrated fragment found 
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1n 1876, and sent a portion for distribution.—Dr. Gray warned 
mounters against the use of balsam of Tolg, which formed 
crystals in a comparatively shoit time.—Dr. Anthony, in refer 
ence to Mr. Wright’s note on a new structure in the tongue of 
the blowfly, showed that it was the same as that discovered b 
hun in 1874.—Dr. J. D. Cox®further criticised Di. Flogel’s 
researches on thin sections of diatoms, and stated that he dif- 
fered from him (1) in anding, a thin but indisputable film cover- 
ing the outer surface of the hexagons of 7titeratium, as well as 
on the inner surface ; (2) he thinks there should be no donbt 
of the existence of a film on the outer convex surface of Cosci- 
nodiscus ; the real dispute has been as to the ‘‘eye-spot” film, 
which 1s the inner one, Dr. Flogel reversing the relative 
positions of the two films. The idea «f the existence of 
Solid spherules must clearly be abandoned from any method 
of examination.—Mr. Cheshire described and exhibited the 
spermatozoa from the queen w: and hive bee, and Mr. 
urties exhibited his improved "un of the Hardy col- 
lecting bottle and Abbe condenser as fitted to second-class 
English stands.—Mr. A. D. Michael read a paper on the life- 
histories of some of the little-known Tyroglyphide. In 1873 
Riley published a 1eport on the 1av of the apple-bark louse 
(Aspidotus conchiformis), and described an acarus which was 
supposed to destroy that pest, and which he thought might be 
the Acarus malus of Shimer. Riley only describes the female. 
Mr. Michael has found the Acarus in England under the bark 
of reeds, destroying the reeds, not feeding on any insect, and 
concludes that 1t is probably a feeder on various kinds of bark, 
not on animal life; he has traced the whole hfe-history. The 
male (previously unknown) presents the exceptional features 
possessed by 7yroglyphus carpis, discovered by Kramer in 1881, 
and the hypopial nymph has been figured by Canestrni and 
Fanzago in 1877, under the name of ‘‘ parasite of an Onbata,” 
but without explanation. Mr. Michael finds in the life-history 
of this hypopus a confirmation of his views that the hypopial 
e is not caused by exceptional adverse circumstances, as 
Mons supposes, but is an ordinary provision of nature to 
insure the distribution of the species, which it is intended to call 
T. corítcalis,— Mr. Michael also called attention to the pre- 
valence of Rhtsoglyphus Robin: on Dutch bulbs imported into 
England in 1884, and to the destructive nature of that species 
and the damages ıt did to hyacinth, dahlia, and erecharis bulbs, 
&c., and recommended that imported bulbs should be carefully 
examined.—Dr. Maddox read a paper on some unusual forms 
of lactic ferment (Jactersun: lactis), of which he showed draw- 
ings and photo-micrographs. Some of the chains had the 
different joints increased largely in size in different parts of the 
chain in an irregular manner, whilst 1n others some joints had 
become more or less globular, as well as very enlaiged: Dr. 
Maddox inclined to conside: the enlarged cells as the result of 
a generative effort (by which the organism can be tided over 
such conditions as would otherwis® lead to its destruction) rather 
than as a degenerative state or retu to a primary phase.—Mr. 
C. Thomas read a paper on a new species of Acinela, which, 
however, Mr. Badcock considered to be Z*ichophrya. epistylidis. 
Mr. Cusp exhibited and described Robinson's photo-micro- 
graphic camera, Gibbe's membrane stretcher, live cell for 
keeping object cool, and other apparatus..—The death was 
announced of Dr. F. Ritter v. Stein, the author of “Der < 
Organismus der Infusionsthiere," and an Honorary Fellow of 
the Society.—The nominations for the new Council were read, 
the Auditors appointed, and five new Fellows elected. 


Royal Meteorological Society, Januay 21.—Mr. R H. 
Scott, F.R.S., President, in the chair, —The Secietaiy read the 
report of the Council, which showed the Society to be 1n a very 
satisfactory condition. The Council equipped a typical climato- 
logical station in the grounds of the International Health Ex- 
hibition, in order that persons desirous of organising a station 
might see one arranged 1n accordance with the regulations of the 
Society. A conference on meteorology in relation to health was 
arranged for by the Society, and held at the Health Exhibition 
on July 17 and 18. The Council have appointed committees 
to investigate the subjects of the brilliant suniises and sunsets 
of 1883-84, and of the local phenomenon known as the helm- 
wind of Cross Fell, Cumberland. The observing stations of the 
Scciety now number eighty-five, the results from which are 
printed in the Meteorological Record. The whole of the stations 
in the south of England have been inspected during the year, 
and found to be generally th a satisfactory state. The number 
of Fellows on the roll of the Society is 552, of whom thuty- 
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seven weye elected in 1884. The President, Mr. R. H. Scott, 
then delivered his address, m which he stated his intention to 
treat of the geneiaPstate of the science of meteorology over the 
lobe as compare with the programme sketched out by Prof. 
hies Forbes in the Report of the British Association, 1840. 
He said there were now six meteorolozical societies publishing 
journals, and, m addition, six periodicals almost exclusively 
devoted to the science. He went on to say :—'* With all this 
wealth of literature there 1s one particular ın which, in this 
country at least, our science labours under a great disadvantage. 
So far as I am aware, no mstiuction 1s given in ıt except at 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. in Geimany, in the 
current half yea:i, no less than eleven courses of lectures are 
announced at as many Universities or high schools.” Mr 
Scott exhibited a large map showing all the observing stations 
over the globe, and also the distiibution of information as to 
ocean meteorology as contained in the Meteorological Office. He 
then alluded to the diffetent classes of observations proposed by 
Prof. Forbes for different classes of stations and the degree to 
which his suggestions had been carried out.— The next subject 
was the attempts which have been made by balloon ascents, 


mountain stations, &c., to gain a knowledge of the condition of ^ 


the upper atmosphere ; and Mr. Scott stated that, on inquiry 
from the vaiious foreign institutions which possessed affiliated 
mountain stations, he had found that, except in the case of 
Mount Washington, none of the obseivati$ns were piactically 
much used in forecasting. No telegrams are received from 
Pike’s Peak. In one particular all authorities are agreed, that 
no one has yet suggested any mode in which the barometencal 
readings could be used, owing mainly to the uncertainty about 
their reductions to sea-level from t heights, Mr. Scott coh- 
cluded his addiess with a notice of the important work by Padre 
Vies, S J., of the Havannah, on the West Indian huiricanes 
of 1876 and 1877.—The following gentlemen were elected the 
Officers and Council fo. the ensuing yea: :— President: Robert 
Hemy Scott, F.R.S ; Vice-Presidents : William Morris Beau- 
fort, F.R.A.S, John Knox Laughton, F.R.A.S., Edwaid 
Mawley, F.R H.S., Charles Theodore Williams, M.D , Trea- 
surer: Henry Pengal, F.R AS.; Trustees: Hon. Francis 
Albert Rollo Russell, M.A., Stephen William Silver, F R.G.S: ; 
Secretaries: George James Symons, F.R.S., John William 
i M.D. ; Foreign Secretary: George Mathews Whipple, 
F.R.A.S. ; Council: Edmund Douglas Archibald, M. A., George 
Chatterton, M.Inst.C.E., John Caniaid Dyason, F.R.G.S., 
Henry Stoiks Eaton, M.A , William Ellis, F. R. A.S., Charles 
Haiding, Richaid Inwards, F.R.A.S., Baldwin Latham, 
M.Inst C.E., Robeit John Lecky, F.R.A.S., William Marcet, 
F.R.S., Cuthbert Edgar Peek, F.R.G.S., Capt. Hemy 
Toynbee, F.R A.S. - 
SYDNEY 


Linnean Society of New South Wales, Novembei 26, 
1884.—C. S, Wilkinson, F.L.S., F.G.S., President, in the 
chair.—The followmg papersgvere read :--On a new and ie- 
markable instance of symbiosis, by William A. Haswell, M.A., 
B.Sc. Phoronis australis, found by the authoi in Port Jackson, 
and briefly described in a preliminary note in the Proceedings of 
this Society (vol. vi. p. 606), forms colonies, the individuals of 
which inhabit chambers or tubes in a commdh soft matiix 
formed of fine felted filaments. The whole colony giows round 
a large sea anemone in such a way as to form a complete tube 
for it, the Phoronis doubtless profiting by the action of the 
thread-cells 1n the tentacles ot the anemone, in killing or 
stunning any minute organisms that come in contact with chen 
—On the Pycnogonide of the Australian coast, with descnp- 
tions of new species, by William A, Haswell, M.A., B.Sc. ta 
this paper, which 1s a review of all the Australian species, seven 
new species aie'descubed: Myuphon validum and aguidigr- 
tatum ; Nymphopsis armatus, a new genus and species; Am- 
umothei longicolis and asimilis; Coloss ndeis tenuissima and 
Phoxichilidium tuliferum.—Noteson the Port Jackson Crustacea, 
by Charles Chilton, B.A: Some new species are here described, 
and observations are made on the sexual and other peculiarities 
characterising ceitain genera. —Descriptions of Australian micro- 
Lepidoptera, by E Meyiick, B A.; No. xii. Œcophoridæ (con- 
tmued). This paper continues the Qcopkoride as far as the 
genus Ocys'ola ; fifty additional species are described, of which 
orty-six me new to science.—A monograph of the Australian 
Sponges, Part iiL, by R. von Lendenfeld, Ph.D. The author 
gives a complete desciiption of the knewn Australian species of 
alcareous Sponges, fifty-two in number. To the species de- 
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scribed by Carter, Haeckel, Poléjaeff, and Ridley, numerous 
new ones are added. A new classificatory system is established® 
in this paper. The Calcispongie as an order are divided into 
Poldjaeff’s two sub-oideis, the meaning of which has, how- 
ever, been slightly changed. To Haeckels three families 
and Carters Teichonidee three new families are added.— 
Notes on the direction of the hair on the back of some kan- 
garoos, by N. de Miklouho-Maclay. The peculiarity of inverted 
hau on the back of some of the kangaroo tribe is traced by the 
Baron in the genera Dorcupsis, Dendrolagus, and in one species 
of Osphranter (Osphran'er ee) The paper also contains some 
remarks on the dentition of Dendrolagus Dorianus.—Note on 
Tribrachycrintus Clarke, M‘Coy, by F Ratte, M.E. The pre- 
vious descriptions of this fossil were taken from impeifect inner 
casts only. Mr. Ratte has now been enabled to descmbe 
thoroughly and illustrate this beautiful ciinoid from an outer 
cast of the calyx in the Australian Museum. Tae most impor- 
tant additions to pievious descriptions are the ornaments of the 
surface of the calyx, the attachment of the fist brachial article, 
and the plates of the roof of the calyx. —On the Jarve and larva 
cases of some ‘Australan Aphrophoiride, by F. Ratte, M.E. 
This paper describes the laival state of some small species of 
Rhynchota closely allied to the genus Aphrophora, and belonging 
robably to the genus Ptyelus. They are as yet imperfectly 
Ends ; but the desciiption of their larva cases and of some of 
the larvæ discloses a feature probably quite new to the science 
of entomology. These cases, unlike those of insects generally, 
are true shells, contaimng at least three-fourths of carbonate of 
lime, and resembling in shape some fossil and 1ecent seipulee, 
some being conical, others serpuliform, or helicoidal. The 
conical shells are fixed on the branches of some species of Euca- . 
lyptus, the mouth turned upwards, the lava being placed in it 
with the head downwards. It introduces its suctoiial apparatus 
into the bark of the stem, sucks the sap of the tree, and emits 
fom time to time, by its anus, drops of clear water. This 
property of emi&ting water is possessed by all the family. 


PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, January 19.—M. Bouley, Presi- 
dent, ip the chair.—On the approximate degree of accmacy of 
the differential formulas employed in Paris, Lyons, Kew, &c., 
1n the reduction of the meridian observations, by M. M. Læwy.— 
Remarks on the nei vous system and embryonic forms of Gadinia 
Garnotu, by M. de Lacaze-Duthiers.—On the existence of gly- 
cyrrhizine not only in Giycyrrhiza glabra and G. eciunata, where 
it was fist discovered by Robiquet, but also in Polypodium 
vulgare, and several other families of plants, by M. E Guignet 
From a protracted study of this substance the author infeis that 
it plays a great part in the vegetable kingdom, and is associated 
with the principal series of organic chemistry.—On the oscilla- 
tions occurring at long inteivals in machines set ın motion by 
hydraulic agency, and on the best means of preventing these 
oscillations, by M. H Léauté.—Statistical studies on the cholera 
epidemic ın the Paris hospitals, and especially on’ the cucum- 
stances attending the outbreak in the Asylum foi the Aged in 
the Avenue de Bretel, by M. Emile de Rivière. Fiom No- 
vember 4, 1884, when ıt made its first appearance, till January 
15, 1885, when the last patient was dischaiged, there were 1e- 
corded altogether 1080 cases, of whom 636 were males and 444 
females. f these, as many as 587, or 54'I5 per cent., suc- 
cumbed, that is to say, 340 males, or 53'46 per cent., and 247 
females, or 55°63 per cent But in the Asylum, out of 215 
inmites 79 were attacked (55 men and 24 women), and of these 
65 peiished (47 men and 18 women} or 82:278 per cent. This 
excessive mortality is attributed mainly to the great age of the 
penstoneis 1n the Asylum, ranging fiom 58 to 90 years. —On the 
&dvantage of destroying the winter egg of Phylloxera in 
vineyards infested by this parasite, by M. Balbiam. The 
paper is supplemented by a note on the employment of 
a wash of sulphate of iron, by M. Faudran, who finds 
this 1emedy extremely efficacious in destroying not only ths 
winter eggs, but also the insects adhering to the plant.— 
On Encke's Comet; observations made at the Obseivatory of 
Algiers with the o'5om. telescope, 'by M. Ch. Trépied.—Sup- 
plement to two preceding notes on the theory of the figure of 
the planets and the earth, by M. O. Callandreau.—On the last 
1esults of solar statistics, by M. R, Wolf. The paper is accom- 
panied by a table and diagram showing the number of days in 
each month of the years 1883 'and 1884 when it was found 
possible to take solar observations at the Observatory of Zurich. 
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e The author considers that a careful study of these tables will 
suffice to convince the most incredulous of the intimate relation 
existing between the solar phenomena (spots, facula, &c.) and 
the oscillations of the magnetic needle.—On some new trans- 
formations of partially-derived linear equations of the second 
order, by M. R. Liouville.—On the laws of evaporation 
as determined by the measurements recorded with ordin 
evaporometers at the various meteorological stations, by M. 
Berthelot.—On oxygenated water, by M. H. Hennot. The 
1esults are given of experiments made to distil oxygenised water 
under a reduced pressure of 3 cm. of mercury.—On an easy 
method of obtaining measurable ciystals of the peroxide of 
cobalt, CO?O, by M. Friedel. The method consists in sub- 
mitting the liquid chloride to the action of a current of moi-t air 
in the same apparatus in which he has already succeeded in 
obtaining artificial hausmannite.—On the formation of the 
nitrate of tetramethylammonium, by MM. E. Duvillier and H. 
Malbot.—On a method for regulating the chemical action of 
solar radiation, the intensity of which is constantly changing on 
the surface of the earth, by M. L. Olivier.—On the ongin of 
the Microzymas and of the Vibrionians everywhere present in 
the atmosphere, in water, and the ground, in connection with 
M. Duclaux's recent communication, by M. A. Béchamp. The 
author argues against M. Pasteur that these germs are to be 
sought originally, not in the air, where they are dissemi- 
nated by the winds, but in the ground and water, where 
they are deposited by the disintegration of the neozoic and 
paleozoic rocks, and by decomposing animal and, vegetable 
matter of all sorts. He holds this, not as a mere hypothesis, 
but as a conclusion actually determined by strict evpeiument, by 
facts discovered by himself, verified and controlled by former 
opponents of his views.—Note on the vitahty of the germs of 
microbes preserved in the liquid in which they were developed, 
by M. E, Duclaux. The persistence of these germs for a period 
of twenty or twenty-five years is clearly determmed by the 
author’s researches —On some physiological phenomena asso- 
ciated with the lesion of certain parts of the animal organism, by 
M. H. de Varigny.—Contribution to the study of the glands 
yielding b , and of the water-bearing pores in the family of 
the Lamellibranchide, by M Th. Barrois,—Remaiks on some 
new crepuscular glows recently observed in Central America, by 
M. F. de Montessus.—On some of the phenomena observed in 
connection with the recent earthquakes in the south of Spain, 
by M. A, Germam.—Observations collected on eaithquakes 
during a residence of forty-six years in Chili, by M. Domeyko.— 
Observations on the earthquakes that occurred in Andalusia on 
December 25, 1884, and the following weeks, by M. F. de 
Botella. —Earthquake shocks felt at the Azores on December 22, 
1884, by M. da Praia. 

BERLIN » 
Physical Society, January 9.—Dr. Kayser reported on 
measurements of the electromotive force and of the resistance of 
an improved Noe thermo-generator, which in its essentials 
resembled the old Noe generator, differing from it only in that, 
instead of the wires connecting the bismuth alloy pieces with 
one another, strips of an unknown alloy were taken, which 
opposed greater resistance to heat than did the wires. The 
ectromotive force of the generator increased proportion- 
ally with the quantity of the gas consumed for heating, that 
is, proportionally with the temperature. The curve of the 
electromotive force formed a straight line, and showed a bend 
only in proximity to the terminal temperature, where the 
metallic parts began to melt. The resistance of the generator, 
which, at the temperatus of the room, amounted to about 
O'9 Siemens unit, rose. with increasing consumption of gas, 
reached a maximum of about 1'2 Siemens unit under a consump- 
tion of about 6o cc, gas per hour, and then, unde: a consump- 
tion of 100 cc. gas, sank below the initial value. On repeti- 
tion of the measurement, the resistance was found to become 
less and the curve flatter. After a repose, however, of several 
days, the resistance again grew greater, without, however, reach- 
ing the value of the newly-examined battery. On a com- 
parative estimate of the costs of generating electricity by means of 
a thermo generator and a Bunsen battery, it was ascertained that 
& current of I ampere per hour with the Bunsen battery cost about 
3 pfennigs, but with the thermo-battery only somewhat over 
I pfennig. The current of the thermo-battery proved itself, in 
conclusion, highly constant, no change in the current havi 
been observed in the course of twenty-four hours’ ahincerranted 
heating with the Bunsen fame.—Prof. von Helmholz confirmed 
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the last-mentioned fact. For the purpose of the electrolytic 
purification of quicksilver, he had made incessant use for a fort- 
night long of a thermo-battery, and on intercalating a galvano- 
meter had discovered only inconsiderable variations in the 
current. He described the various methods he had made trial 
of, for the complete punfiggtion of quicksilver, all which, 
however, turned out ineffectual, till at last he adopted the 
electrolytic method, applying it in the following manner :—The 
impure QUE lay at the bottom of a gs vessel, and on 
the quicksilver swam a second vessel for the reception of the 
pure metal. An isolated platnum wire dipped into the quick- 
silver, connecting 1t with one pole of the battery, while the other 
pole was connected with a platinum plate placed in the empty 
vessel. The vessel then was filed with nitric acid, and the 
nitric oxide ,of quicksilver which was formed became decom- 
posed by the current. The quicksilver separated itself, chemi- 
cally pure, on the platinum strip, in the form of little globules, 
which dropped into the swimming vessel, and after covering the 
bottom in a cohering layer, it formed itself the electrode, at 
which the pure quicksilver further precipitated itself.— Prof. 
Neesen reported on a series of thermo-batteries and galvanic 
elements which had been quite recently patented for Germany, 
but which presented no innovations in principle. The only ele- 
ment deseiving any special notice was Pabst’s, consisting of carbon 
impregnated with oxide of iron, solution of chloride of ion, and 
iron, à material saM to remain long constant for weak currents. 
—Piof. von Helmholz related that this cell had been sent to 
the Physical Institute, and for four months had proved itself 
pretty constant for weak currents. Following this up, he de- 
cribed the arrangement he had very recently given to the Daniell 
cell for the common pu of the laboratory. At the bot- 
tom of a deep glass goblet lay a copper spial connected with 
an isolated platinum wite in a glass tube. Above the spiral was 
placed a solution of blue copperas, which could be filled in by 
means of a funnel reaching to the bottom, On the solution of 
copper lay the lighter water-clear acid, or white sulphate of zinc, 
in which was placed the zinc cylinder. A siphon, the outer leg of 
which was directed from below upwards, dipped into the fwd 
as far as the bounding plane of the two fluids, so that, on 
filling in a fresh solution, only the solution of white vitriol 1m- 
mediately above the blue copperas, and contamunated by it, 
flowed off. This arrangement had the effect of keeping the 
upper fluid constantly water-clear, though, indeed, after a while, 
some copper was found precipitated on the zinc cylinder. The 
constancy, however, of the cell was not thereby perceptibly 
imp . 
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SIR HENRY COLE 


Fifty Years of Public Work of Sir Henry Cole. Two vols. 
(London: George Bell and Sons, 1884.) 


HIS book, though chatty and discursive enough m 
parts, will disappoint those who want to learn 
something of the* personality and hfe of a doughty 
champion of some dozen reforms. The first part, 
from the racy pen of Sir Henry Cole himself, teems 
with lively comments and thrusts, more suo. The 
vigour of a man who believed in his mission, and re- 
joiced in the work of his own hands, appears on every 
page. No mark is required to indicate the transition 
from the dashing, animated narrative of the chief actor to 
the careful and cautious chapters written by his children. 
We do not see how either could give" us what we chiefly 
want without offending against certain rules of delicacy 
which we are glad to know are not yet quite obsolete. 
The life of Sir Henry Cole, the inner history of his 
struggles, his successes and faiures, the motive power, 
and an impartial view of the man ın relation to his work 
—this has yet to be written. What he and his children 
between them have given us is a valuable collection of 
facts and documents bearing upon the most important 
progressive movements of our century. 

To not a few the second volume will be more interesting 
than the first, The plan of the work is to give in the first 
volume a series of chapters which take in Sir H. Cole's 
principal work, and the corroborative and supplementary 
documents, with many eurious illustrations, make up the 
second volume. The whole concludes with a most thorough- 
` going verbal index, which would have rejoiced Sir Henry 
Cole's heart, for to him nothing was complete without an 
index. 

Henry Cole had to face no ordinary difficulties in 
carrying out his work, but then he was just the man for 
difficulties. He would ‘have been nowhere in piping 
times of peace. His appetite for & task grew as the 
opposition and hindrances grew. Probably no one ever 
knew him to be faint-hearted or broken in resources. At 
last it came to be felt that he would in any ease carry his 
point, and timid natures gave way before the impetuosity 
of a knight whose sword had no scabbard, and who left 
himself no retreat. You could only beat him by cutting 
him to pieces—there was no other way. At the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855 he was known to the officials as ce 
terrible Cole—a man who, regardless of the methods of 
red tape, took the shortest way to his point, and did not 
know when he was beaten by all the rules of officialism. 

Associated with this indomitable pluck was another 
quality which the English people love well He had a 
never-failing flow of good spirits which burst forth in 
rollicking good humour, confusing and sometimes irritat- 
ing to his opponents. We suspect that not a few of the 
enemies he made had suffered in their self-esteem from 
the sharpness of his common sense driven home by his 
reckless love of fun—at least of what was fun in him. 
Once, when giving an address, in'a provincial town, on 
public libraries, as he was advocating the setting up of 
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reading-rooms where smoking would be allowed, a local 
magnate on the platform testily interrupted him with a 
formal protest and the remark that there was a public- 
house across the road. Sir Henry Cole, pausing in his 
discourse, surveyed his critic for a moment with a curious 
air, and then, turning to the audience, said in a loud 
“aside” and with the most perfect good humour :—e 
* This gentleman seems to be a kind of pope down here.” 
The cause of his antagonist collapsed amidst inextin- 
guishable laughter. On another occasion the Education 
Code was under consideration, and one, not remarkable 
for hereditary wisdom, suggested that the poor children 
should be taught “legal economy,” meaning thereby, as 
was explained, a knowledge of the laws of the land,— 
* And the Ten Commandments," interpolated Sir Henry 
Cole in a stentorian voice. People do not readily forgive 
such setting forth of their folly, but it was a temptation 
which an impulsive enthusiast could not resist. 

In the short space allotted to this notice it would be 
unwise to indulge in extracts. If we take one, it is 
because it sets forth in Sir Henry Cole’s own words the 
works of a public nature with which he was connected. 


* The principal subjects which I now deal with are the 
reform of the system of preserving the inestimable public 
records of this country, dating from the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest, and unrivalled in Europe ; my work in 
expediting the successful introduction of Rowland Hill's 
penny postdge; the administration of railways; the 
application of fine art to children's books and then to 
manufactures, which led to the transfer of my duties to 
the Board of Trade ; the Great Exhibition of 1851, and 
its successors; the reform of the Patent Laws; the 
establishment of schools of art and science classes 
throughout the United Kingdom ; the South Kensington 
Museum ; drill in public elementary schools as the basis 
of a national army ; national training schools for music 
and for cookery ; the Society of Arts, and public health." 


To begin with the public records. Entering this office 
as a mere youtb, his spirit was stirred within him when 
he saw the utter carelessness as regards documents 
“datmg from the time of the Norman Conquest and 
unrivalled in Europe." For daring to call attention to 
the jeopardy in which these precious records were placed 
he was dismissed, and no doubt it was thought the insig- 
nificant youth was extinguished ; but in the end young 
Cole dragged the affair before Parlament, and was 
triumphantly reinstated with something like full powers 
to carry out the much-needed reform. Our Public 
Records Office is now a credit to the administration of 
the country, but fifty years ago (so it was stated in 
Parliament) public records were boiled down for glue, 
and the clearer and better sort converted into jellies by 
the confectioners (Mr Charles Bullers speech on Public 
Records, vol. ii. p. 86). 

While at the Records Office, Henry Cole threw himself 
into the uniform penny postage movement. The par- 
ticular task he undertook was to rouse popular enthusiasm 
for the reform, and we have Sir Rowland Hill's testimony 
that *he was the author of almost innumerable devices 
by which in his indefatigable ingenuity he contrived to 
draw public attention to the proposed measure." There 
ıs an amusing cut in the book (vol. ii. p. 102) representing 
one of these devices. Mr. Cole obtained a prize of 100/. 
from .the Treasury for an essay on the best method of 
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Carrying out some parts of the reform, and ultimately he 
was taken from the Records Office to assist in remodelling 
the postal system. 

‘His next dealings were with railway administration, and 
he took part in the * battle of the gauges," but this work 
was, we should think; somewhat out of his line. It is 

*dull and heavy reading after the fun and energy shown 
over postal reform. At length he emerges from dealings 
with railways and docks into the more pleasant paths of 
art. Under the nom de plume of Felix Summerly ‘he 
produced handbooks on art. In this connection he threw 
himself into wood-engraving, and so “mastered the 
technicalities of etching on copper that my works obtained 
admission (vol i. p. 103) to the Royal Academy.” ‘In 
Summerly’s handbooks, also, essays in bookbinding were 
made, and the beautiful designs of Holbein, as well as 
the fifteenth century patterns for leather still remaining in 
Durham Cathedral, gave suggestions which were used. 
The Summerly tea-service, which won a prize offered by 
the Society of Arts, is still much admired. An engraving 
is given in vol. ii. p. 178. Out of his work under this 
head sprang his connection with the Board of Trade and 
their School of Design. 

-Henry Cole as Felix Summerly strove ‘to “make 
art common”—a reproach he would have accepted 
joyfully. Assisted by. the best art of ‘his day, he 
produced artistic books for children, prepared descrip- 
tive catalogues of the art treasures of the country, and 
endeavoured to realise Gibson’s ideal panel, in which 1s 
represented the marriage of Art and Commerce. His next 
"move in this direction was to persuade the Society of 
Arts to get up a national exhibition of British manu- 
factures. Prince Albert was the.active President of this 
Society. It was he who developed the idea into a uni- 
versal exhibition—the Great Exhibition of 1851. Atthis 
part the notes are particularly full Itis as if Henry Cole 
had never done anything remarkable before or since. If 
this gigantic undertaking was a gigantic success, the 
credit is largely: due ‘to the energy and ability of ‘Henry 
Cole, who was rewarded with the decoration of C.B. 

The work of the Great Exhibition and the other exhibi- 
tions which followed interfered for a while with the deve- 
lopment of the two greatest undertalungs of this busy 
creative life. We refer to the South Kensington Museum 
and the Science and Art Department. The Museum 
stands by general admission first of such institutions. 
Here the designer and the artisan may study a vast col- 
lection of the products of human ingenuity. The idea 
seems to have sprung ‘naturally from the Great “Exhi- 
bition of 1851. If such*a show be good for the deve- 
lopment of manufacturing and mechanical ingenuity and 
for creating artistic taste, why not have one in perman- 
ence? When the question arose what was to be done 
with the surplus profits of the Great Exhibition, it occurred 
to the Pmnce Consort and the Executive to found a 
museum for a permanent exhibition. Accordingly, on 
accepting from the Board of Trade the task of reforming 
art instruction throughout the land, Cole recommended 
the purchase of art objects from the Exhibition, ‘The 
usual objections of red tape stopped the'way for a time, 
but the indefatigable reformer, backed by the Prince 
Consort and Lord Granville, triumphed as usual, and a 
Committee was appointed, empowered to spend a sum of 


5o00} This transaction is the real origin of South Kens- 
ington Museum. The collection then purchased (1851) 
was the nucleus of a museum of art manufactures “ which 
should have its connection tBrough the whole country and 
help to make the schools of art aspractical in their working 
as those of France and Germany " (vol. i. p. 283). We may 
here remark that though there is a circulating department 
at South Kensington Museum it ıs by no means in a 
forward state, 'A few pictures are lent for six weeks at a 
time to local schools of art, and whenever an exhibition 
1s got up, South Kensington contributes specimens with 
not too liberal a hand; but Mr. Mundella has promised 
more, though in indefinite terms, ‘Wherever a local 
museum is maintained in fair efficiency there should be a 
division supplied continuously from South Kensington. 
It 1s not enough to wait for local action. The department 
should invite applications and raise public attention by 


means of a letter (not circular) sent-now to this mayor ` 


and now to that. The subject would: then probably be 
brought forward in the Town Council‘and discussion and 
inquiry would result. This proceeding "would be dread- 
fully unofficial no doubt; but South Kensington, -which 
inherits the traditions of a sagacious chief, is perhaps the 
most Auman of ‘all ‘government ‘departments. -It ‘can 
stoop to consider ideas from outside. Possibly steps have 
been already taken in’this direction:as regards the Liver- 
pools and Birminghams of our land. “The writers expe- 
rience with much smaller towns has led to the conclusion 
that temporary aid of the kind above indicated is much 
needed in the interests of art devélopment ; ‘temporary, 
for with regard to the Government and local ‘effort, the 
aim should'beto throw the ‘dependency &s'soon as prudent 
on its own resources. “First the child -is nursed Sud 
coddled, then he is placed “‘ under tutors and governors;" 

who harden ‘him off, and at last:he is left to'manage for 
himself and‘to pick himself up when he falls. ‘A vigorous 
son of the north, whose heart was in ‘this work, laid this 
down as the best policy: “ First a stick and then a’kick.” 
It is remarkable, indeed, how small:a part of the aid 
given by the Government ereaches the institution ‘for 
which it is intended. 'For sgientific apparatus teachers 
have again and again gone into the open market ‘and 
done better than with the-Government aid of 50 percent. 
through accredited -agents. In books we have ‘known a 
great part @f the aid given by the‘Science and Art 'De- 
partment to be swallowed up by insufficient deduction 
from the published price -and by unusudl charges for 


"packing. The supply of art specimens also is faulty in 


this respect. Itis probable 'that competition would not 


"permanently remove these objections. The Department 


should in our opinion give, and give not needful things 
but accessories—not the beef but the condiments—and 
having thus evoked a more cultivated appetite skoùld 
leave it to seek ıts own gratification. 

Those who-wish to know with what painful steps uud 
slow the magnificent collection at South Kensington was 
got together, will find full particulars in the latter part of 
the first volume of'this interesting memoir, It was started 
at Marlborough House, beginning with the art specimens 
which had been collected for the old Schools of Design 
and the purchases from the Great Exhibition. Subse- 
quently, grants were made by Parliament for purchasing 
specimens of artistic specimens of all ages, and the never- 
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to-be-baffled Director gave his superiors no peace, and 
probably would Have been equally importunate and equally 
unsatisfied. if he had reached the age of Methusaleh. 
This worrying may have been very unpleasant for the 
political heads of the department, but it has been a good 
thing for the country. Whoever visits South Kensington 
Museum and profits by his visit should bless the per- 
tinacity of Henry Cole. Not only the Government was 
waylaid, but the Queen and Prince Albert, and other 
collectors and possessors of art objects were invited 
and persuaded to give the public an opportunity of seemg 
them for a time in the Museum. Loan exhibitions of 
furniture, &c., were formed, and photographs, casts, and 
electrotypes were made of the finest objects which thus 
came temporarily into the possession of the Museum. 
This system of reproduction has helped to develop 1m- 
mensely certain divisions of the Museum, and is likely to 
be of immense benefit to museums generally Witness 
the splendid electrotype reproductigns of Corpora- 
tion and College plate in South Kensington Museum. 
Purchases were made from the Bernal Collection and that 
of M. Soulages was added to the treasures of South Kens- 
ington after an intricate series of negotiations. The 
pictures which the Rev. John Sheepshanks bequeathed to 
the nation also found a home here, but his desire that 
they should be on view for the working people on their 
day of rest has not been respected. The Editors note 
the condition on which the bequest was made, and dryly 
add.that after the arrival of the collection at South’ Kens- 
. ington it was inspected on many successive Sundays by 
members of the Legislature and.their friends, but it was 
hardly their Sundays in particular that this public- bene- 
factor desired to'refine and brighten. South Kensington 
Museum’ succeeded to Marlborough House in 1857, and 
it continued under the. rule of “King Cole” till. 1873, 
when he' retired on full pay, not altegether willingly, we 
believe: No doubt he was a despot, but' in the early 
stages of unique institutions.a despot is necessary. As 
it stands, South Kensington Museum is a lasting monu- 
ment of his foresight, his delight in work, and zeal for the 
material prosperity of his qpuntry. =, 

But the Science and Art Department is Sir Henry 
Cole's greatest work, and the greatest monument of his 
genius, How he kept on teasing the Government for 
money and spending moie than was allowe@l, till at last 
he had put together a noble collection, and the Museum 
was a fact—this is generally known; but the history of 
the Science and Art Department’ has yet to bé told. It 
was conceived and constructed by a dogged mventive 
genius which knew how to turn difficulties into stepping- 
stones to success, and to wea out stolid opposition by 
vivacious pertinacity. 

This Department was formed as a branch of the Edu- 
cation Department, with Henry Cole as its head, its hands, 
and its feet, under the nominal control of the successive 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Privy Council. 
These statesmen we will venture to say had little idea of 
what was being done in their name. The grants which 
the manager was able from time to time to obtain weré 
utterly insufficient for ordinary lines. We know the 
old jog-trot idea which a commonplace mind would 
have formed: First, to train teachers, and’ then to found 
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and maintain schools in the different towns of the land ? 
but Cole’s plan was to bribe teachers to qualify them- 
selves by promising them payments on the results of 
examinations ın various centres supplied with papers from 
London to be worked out under local committees at a 
minimum of expense. Soon the land was covered with 
schools of art and science classes, to the astonishment of e 
the statesmen who supposed that they had been holding 
the rems. As a result, the English people were converted 
from Philistinism, and became ardent lovers of art. In 
the poorest cottages may now be found vessels of artistic 
design and other delights of the eye, as cheap as the ugly 
patterns which obtained everywhere except im the houses 
of therichesta few years ago. In the recent debates in the - 
French Parhament on the proposed renewal of the Com- 
mercial Treaty with England, the French Minister stated 
that when that treaty was first made, in 1859, France 
supplied England with almost all its objects of art, but 
that in the interval, owing to the work of the schools 
of art, the tables had been turned, and it was now 
England that was pouring these articles into France. It 
was ce terrible Cole who had stuck to his work, undeterred 
by abuse and opposition, till he had redeemed England 
from its dependence on the ingenuity of France. 

Sir Henry Cole’s retirement from office in 1873 did not 
mean retirement from work. Out of office, he set himself 
to do for musjc and cookery and sanitation what he had . 
largely done for art, namely, to make their principles and 
practice common and popular. He pictured an England 
whose toilers, admitted to participate in the benefits of 
civilisation, found relief in refined enjoyments from the 
depression resulting from the minute division of labour 
into dreary monotonous tasks, without variety. The part 
he: bore in establishing the Kensington Training School 
of Cookery and the School of Music, and his share in 
promoting the Albert Hall, will best show the earnest 
work of hislater years. His work and his life in fact 
ceased together. 

Whoever will read the list of the tasks which Sir Henry 
Cole set himself, as enumerated at the beginning of this 
article, will not find it hard to discern running through 
the whole of this busy aggressive life one constant, con- 
tinuous idea. Like the great English reformer who 
vowed that he would make things plain for a ploughman 
which had been reserved for the understanding of a cul- 
tivated few, Henry Cole lived to make the poor sharers 
in the best benefits of modern civilisation. He set him- ` 
self to make common those refining agencies which tend’ 
to cheer and sweeten the dull monotony of excessive toil 
and hopeless poverty. Hence Mis efforts to stimulate the 
creative faculties of the nation, to make known our art 
treasures, to cheapen specimens of art and to call out the 
dormant sense of delight in the beautiful, so as to reach 
and raise men through their higher faculties of enjoyment. 
He who sets himself to “level up” and to destroy privi- 
leges by making them common will have enemies enough 
in his tme. Probably Sir Henry Cole had his full share 
of abuse and misrepresentation. But, unlike many of 
the world's benefactors, he lived to see much good fruit 
resulting from his pertinacious toil for the public good, 
and he will not soon be forgotten by a grateful country. 
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EAR THQ UAKES AND FIRE-DAMP 


On the Observation of Earth-shakes or Tremors tn Order 
to Foretell the Issue of Sudden Outbursts of Firedamp. 

È By M. Walton Brown. Excerpt Minutes of Proceedings 
„of the North of England Institute of Mining and 
; Mechanical Engineers, vol. xxiii. 1884. 

A Theory of Mine Ventilation. By M. Walton Brown. 
, (Printed by Lambert and Co., Limited, 50, Grey Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1884.) 


TE first of Mr. Brown’s two papers contains a pro- 
.posal to institute the systematic observation of 
earth;tremors for purposes which he -describes as 
follows :— 

* Whatever may be the cause of the 1ssue of sudden 

outbursts of firedamp the quantity of gas produced, is 
extremely variable and irregular. Many theories have 
been from time to time advanced with the object of 
defining the laws which govern these sudden outbursts of 
gas from, coal and adjacent strata. 
, “Tt would appear that there 1s some connection between 
sudden outbursts of gas and the motions to which the 
crust of the earth is subject: in other words, that slight 
motions of the earth's crust may be followed by more or 
less violent outbursts of gas. Thus, if there were a large 
body,of gas pent up in a subterranean reservoir, and some 
movement of the earth’s crust took place forming fissures 
` of varying depth and width, affording chdnnels for the 
escape of this gas, upon such a fissure being reached in 
the workings of the mine, a blower would be the result, 
the volume and duration of which would depend upon 
the volume of the reservoir, pressure of the gas, and width 
of the fissure. If this theory is the true solution of the 
problem, it follows that the systematic and regular obser- 
vation of earth movements would eventually prove a 
reliable means to some extent of foretelling when out- 
bursts of gas should be anticipated.” , 

If gag existed in subterranean reservoirs such as ' those 
imagined by Mr. Brown, then, undoubtedly, when, the 
workings, of a mine reached a fissure communicating with 
such a reservoir all that Mr. Brown anticipates would 
happen. Supposing it possible, however, that a. fissure 
could be formed by an earth-tremor at the depths at 
which firedamp exists ın a sufficient state of tension to 
give rise to an outburst when tapped, it does not by any 
means follow that the observation of earth movements 
could assist us in foretelling when such outbursts would 
be likely to happen. For the position of any given fissure, 
relatively to that of the workings, must obviously be an 
unknown quantity, so that, for anything we could know to 
the contrary, the fissure might either be broached on the 
day of its formation or not for many years afterwards, 

.This paper is illustrated by two plates: one, a seismo- 
graphic map of Western Europe, showing the distribution 
of earthquakes, copied from the map prepared by the 
Messrs, Mallet; the other a diagram showing, by curves, 
the relative frequency of earthquakes and fatal explosions 
of firedamp, and the mean height of the barometer 
monthly from January of one year to April of the fol- 
lowing year. The explanation of the second . plate 
appears to be incomplete. As regards the barometric 
curve, we consider this a good opportunity of remarking 
that all attempts to correlate mean barometrical observa- 








tions extending over longer periods than a few hours 

with explosions in mines appears to us to be labour lost, 

and similarly we are satisfied that the bald statement so 
often met with, that the baremeter was rising or falling at 
the moment any particular explosion happened, 1s devoid 
of value, and leads simply to confusion. This subject 
was most carefully investigated by Mr. R. H. Scott, 
F.R.S., and the writer some years ago, and the results 
were published ın various papers at the time (Proc. Roy. 

Soc., 1872; Quart. Journ Met. Soc. 1873 and 1874). 
The diagrams which accompany these papers show very 
distinctly that the barometric curve ought to be known 
accurately for several days before the occurrence of an 
explosion if it ıs desired to form a true opinion as to the 
probable influence of atmospheric agencies in the case. 

In his second paper Mr. Brown does good service by 
calling the attention of the English reader to the manner 
in which the problem of ventilating mines has been 
simplified by the grecent researches of M. Murgue, the 
able director of the Bessèges Collieries in France, M. 
Murgue’s articles were contributed to the Bulletin de la 
Société de I Industrie Minérale, second series, vols. 1i., iv., 
ang ix. ; and his views are also very clearly set forth in 
the second volume of M. Haton de la Goupillitres’s excel- 
lent and concise “ Cours d'Exploitation. des Mines,” just 
published. 

It is evident from the nature of the case that the details 
of no two mines can be, exactly alike as regards the 
resistances which they oppose to the circulation of venti- 
lating currents through them. The diameter and depths 
of the, shafts, the lengths, areas, bends, ascents, and 
descents, and comparative roughness of the sides, of the 
air-ways, the temperature, tension of water vapour, and 
the velocity of the air-currents, must all vary with every 
varying circumstance. Accordingly, any attempt to com- 
pare the total resistance of one mine with that of another 
by finding the value of each element in the calculation 
and summing up the results could produce nothing but 
^complication and disappointment. 

M. Murgue has solved the problem by referring the 
sum total of all the resistancgs to, one single and very 
simple resistance, "namely, that of an orifice in a thin 
plate, which he calls the eguivalent orifice, He describes 
it as the area in square metres of the orifice through 
which the sne manomeirical defression, will cause the 
same volume of air. to pass in the saute, time. as in the 
mine. This area 1s found as follows :—Let*a be the area 
required, g the quantity of air, v its velocity in passing 
through the orifice, and 0°65-as the value of vena contracta. 
Then— = i 

! g= 65 a v. 

Taking w the specific gravity of the air (estimated, by 
M. Murgue at 172 kilo. per cubic metre), and.4 the mano- 
metrical depression (expressed in kilograms per square 
metre, or, what is the same thing, in millimetres of water), - 


we have: 
a 
v 
A=w—,orv= Mag 4, 
28 j nW, 





whence 





‘ Á 
q 065a 287. 


Then by introducing tle numerical values of w as given 
above, and of g as 98088 metres, we get— 
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g= 2634 Nf, 


whence 
& — 0'38 lh. 

But we can always ascertain by observation the values 
of g and Å in any given case, so that the value of the 
equivalent orifice can be easily found. 

M. Murgue has determined this value for a large 
number of mines and has given the results in tables in 
his second article, already referred to. The values vary 
somewhat above and below a square metre, but a large 
number of them aré very little different from that unique 
area. The author calls those mines whose equivalent 
orifice is greater than a square metre, wide, or roomy, 
and those in which it is less than a square metre, narrow, 
or confined. 

M. Murgue has applied the same mode of comparison 
to the resistances which the air has to overcome in 
passing through the various kinds of ventilating machines, 
and in this case he distinguishes the corresponding orifice 
by the name of orifice of passage. Thé manner in which 
its value is found is similar to that of the equivalent 
orifice. 

In Mr. Brown’s paper will be found a table containing 
a summary of experiments made, with six different kinds 
of ventilators, by a Committee of the Société de /’Industne 
Minérale, in which the translator has reduced the French 
measures to their English equivalents. He also gives 
two diagrams: one showing the volumes of air produced 
by the same ventilators kept running at a uniform velocity, 
while the equivalent orifice is gradually increased; the 
other showing the curves of useful effect for four of 
them. On the whole, we consider that the contents 
of this paper deserve the careful consideration of those 
who have not an opportunity of consulting the original 
articles. W. GALLOWAY 





MAGNETO- AND DYNAMO-ELECTRIC 
MACHINES 
Magneto- and Dynamo-Electric Machines. From the 

German of Glaser de Cew, by F. Krohn. Specially 

Edited, with many Addftions, by Paget Higgs, LL.D., 

D.Sc. (London: Symons and Co., 1884.) 

HIS book is issued as Volume I. of “ The Specialists’ 
Series,” to be edited by “Dr.” Pages Higgs and 
“Professor” Charles Forbes. From what University 
Mr. Higgs holds his degree of Doctor of Science does 
not appear. Presumably, he is the same person as the 
“Rey. William Higgs, M.A., D.D.,” who formerly edited 
an electrical periodical in London, and afterwards left his 
country. Readers of the admirable volume on the 
“Transits of Venus” in the Nature Series know the 
name of Prof. George Forbes, and appreciate his scientific 
standing. They are not likely to confound him with the 
Mr. Charles Forbes who appears as joint editor. 

The present volume, translated and “ specially edited,” 
gives to the public little that it did not previously possess. 
Of books on electric lighting there are enough and to 
spare. Dr. Sclfellen’s work on “ Magneto- and Dynamo- 
Electric Machines "—an excellent translation of which is 
now appearing in New York—was the first good work of 
the kind, and it has run to a second edition. In title and 
in matter it is greatly resembled by the present work ; 


but Schellen's work is far more elaborate and completes, 
whilst the one merit of the Glaser-de-Cew-Krohn-Higgs- 
Forbes volume is that it includes a brief chapter on accu- 
mulators—too brief, considering that the various types 
are well and concisely explained. For the rest, the addi- 
tions are chiefly scissors and paste work. Chapter VIL, 
on Constructional Laws, is largely taken from Prof. S., 
Thompson’s “ Cantor Lectures”; Chapter VIII. gives the 
old set of tests executed for Trinity House 1n 1877 on 
obsolete types of machine ; the only addition, relating to 
the later and far more perfect tests made at Paris in 1881, 
Munich and Crystal Palace (London) in 1882, and Vienna 
1n 1883, being an editonal footnote five lines in length. 
Chapter X. is extracted fiom Du Moncel’s book on 
* Electromagnets” ; Chapter XI. (on Instruments for 
Measurement) is apparently amplified from the price list 
of a certain firm of electrical engineers, whose instruments, 
exclusively, are described. Chapter XIII. 1s an abridgment 
of Clausius’ theory of the dynamo-machine, reprinted 
verbatim from the abstracts from foreign journals in the 
Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers. The 
index is most elaborate : it occupies nearly a twelfth of 
the whole book. There are several glaring errors in the 
work. Of these is the statement, on p. 100, that in a 
compound-wound dynamo—in which it is desired tq pro- 
vide a curent varying exactly proportionally to the 
number of lamps that are connected to the mains—there 
must be mafntained “a constant magnetic intensity." 
On p. 143 it is elaborately set forth that the ratio of the 
part of the effective electrical energy which is converted 
into real work to the total electric energy of the current 
can “never be greater than 1"; and on p. 147, equally 
elaborately, that “the maximum efficiency of an electro- 
generator is obtained when its internal resistance is equal 
to the resistance in the external circuit.” If the latter 
statement were true the maximum efficiency could never 
exceed 3. The fact is that both statements are untrue 
and misleading, as are several of the statements relating 
to efficiency on p. 144. Apparently, either the translator 
or the editor does not understand either the English 
meaning of the German word Nutgefekt, or the technical 
meaning of the' English word efficiency. On p. 173 the 
shifting of the neutral point in the rotating armature is 
referred to the alleged fact (?) that “the magnetism of the 
iron core and the current in these turns of wire (which 
have passed the poles) remain at the same intensity for a 
few moments.” The statement is misleading, and the sup- 
posed explanation of the shifting of the neutra] point is 
well known to bea fallacy. Still more extraordinary is 
the statement made, apparently with scientific serious- 
ness, on p. 174, that the heating of the iron core of the 
armature is another "consequence of the fact that the 
maximum magnetism does not immediately disappear." 
There are several mistakes in the definitions of the elec- 
trical units as given in the last page of the preface. The 
watt is given as the unit of work, instead of the unit of 
activity ; and the extraordinary statement is made that 
the untit of potential difference “exists between two 
points when the unit quantity of electricity, in moving 
from the one point to the other, requires a unit force to 
overcome the electrical repulsion," thus making the defi- 
nition of potential depend on /orce instead of work. 
Moreover, the static units are called the * C, G.S." units 
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«without any mention of the magnetic units of the C.G.S > 
system, leading the reader to conclude that the volt is | 


equaljto 10° of the static C.G.S. units. These are grave 
errors in a book designed for specialists. On p. 94 the | 
author, or editor, announces the insertion of some “ data 


-Biven .. . by physicists known for their veracity” Are 
, there any others? i 





-OUR BOOK SHELF 


Key to Magnuss Class-Book of Hydrostatics and Pneu- 
matics. (London Science Class-Books.) By John 
‘Murphy. 67 pp.. (London: Longmans, Green, and 
Co., 1885.) 

Mr. MURPHY has rendered useful service to science 

teachers by the publication of the solutions of the exer- 

cises and problems given in Mr. Magnus’s widely-known 
volume. These problems cover the whole ground of 
elementary hydrostatics and pneumatics; and the solu- 
tions are intelligently worked out in full The work has 
had the benefit of Mr. Magnus’s own revision; and this 
should be a guarantee of the goodness of the methods 
followed and of the conectness of the results. The 
only fault we have to notice is a tendency to looseness 
in the use of certain terms about which theie ought not 
in physical science to be the slightest vagueness: we 
refer to the misuse of the words strain and pressure 
where the proper word should be force. A strain is an 
alteration of shape or volume, and ought not to be con- 
fused with the force which produces the strain. A pres- 

‘sure 1s a force divided by an area and cannot be specified 

, except by naming both the force and the area on which 
that force acts. Yet on p. 5 of Mr. Murphy's Key occurs 
the statement that “the pressure or whole strain to 
which the sphere ıs subjected equals the weight . . . of 
the liquid.” It 1s greatly to be desired that this am- 
biguity between pressure and force should as speedily as 

ssible be removed from this and all othe: elementary 


ooks, as it is misleading to beginners as well as in- 
- correct. 


Electrical Units. By Dr. R. Wormell, M.A. (London: 
T. Murby, zo date.) 


THIS little work of 48 pp. is Span issued as an 
appendix to the author's class-book of “ Electricity and 
"Magnetism." It contains a concise and easy account of 
the units in ordinary use, and of the notion of dimensions 
of units so puzzhng to beginners. A number of useful 
data of constants are given, and there are some numerical 
problems for calculation added. Dr. Wormell’s genius as 
. a teacher comes out in several points; the transition from | 
.magnetic to electro-magnetic units being particularly 
-neatly brought about on p. 1o. A few slips should be 
‘corrected at once. In the table on p. 1 the electro- 
~chemical equivalent of hydrogen is given as '00001055, 
.and on p. 14 as 'o000105. According to the late results 
wf Kohlrausch and Lord Rayleigh it 1s ‘00001035. On 
, pP- 6 the horse-power 1s wrongly stated as 746 kilogramme- 
“metres per second. On p. 15 there is a curious muddle 
about units of capacity, ansing partly from a confusion 
between electrostatic and electromagnetic units. It 1s 
certainly vot true that a sphere of one centimetre 1adius 
has a capacity about equal to that of “the whole Atlantic 
cable”; neither is the farad the millionth part of the 
microfarad. lt also must stnke the practical electrician 
as rather a curious statement that (p 33) the Swan lamp 
1s usually fed by the Goidon dynamo. We were under 
'the impression that only one Gordon dynamo had yet 
‘been built, and that it had not been used since last winter. 
The connections of the Brush armature on p. 37 are 
wrong; and the author should not describe Edison's 
armature as being lke that of Gramme, when the fact 
„is that it pays royalty to Siemens as a Siemens armature. 
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| thinking about mathematics all day. 


Pure d of a spectrum of pure and elemental 
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Weekly Problem Papers, with Notes, intended for the Use 
of Students Preparing for Mathemafical Scholarships 
and for the Tumor Members of the Universities who 
are reading for Mathematical Honours. By the Rev. 
J. J. Milne, M.A. (Lond8n: Macmillan, 1885.) 


Mr. WALTER BESANT in a recent work entitled “In 
Luck at Last," makes his heroine (a Maria d’Agnesi or a 
Somerville) remark, “No life can be dull when one is 
Do you study 
mathematics?" For such a one this handy volume of a 
hundred papers, each of which has at least seven ques- 
tions, some of which bifurcate or wifurcate, will be a 
charming companion. Though the range is limited to 
the requirements of a University scholarship—this by the 
way 18 fairly extended at the present day—yet there is 
sufficient * vanety " in the selection of problems to make 
it what we state it to be above, “charming.” The book, 
as such a work ought to be, has been printed with very 
great care, and, after a close perusal, we have detected 
only two or three shght clerical errors. The compiler, 
who 1s to be congratulated on his successful achievement 
of a somewhat difficult task, proposes to bring out at a 
future date a secohd volume containing his solutions to 
the exercises. Wolstenholme’s collection is, except under 
the guidance of a judicious tutor, too hard and too full of 
tricks for the class whose wants this manual 1s designed 


ta meet; the boy who has mastered this collection, or a 
fraction of it, will have realised what sort of questions he 
will be called upon to “tackle” when he has an examina- 
tion paper before him. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[ The Eduor doesnot hold himself responsible for opisrons expressed 


by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to reurn, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice ts taken of anonymous communications. 

[Zhe Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible, The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts.) 


Free Hydrogen in Comets 


TOWARDS the end of an admirable mathematical paper on 
the theory of the forms of comets, received this morning by post 
from M. Bredichin, that very able Director of the Imperial 
Observatory of Moscow (specifying himself, too, 1n. English at 
the head of a pamphlet in thé French language as '' Associate 
of the Royal nomical Socieiy "), draws conclusion that 
the great comet of 1881 was a structure of compound hydro- 
caibon gas, while Halley's historic comet was ** of a type which 
corresponds to pure hyd1ogen." 

The d author’s position with regard to the comet 
of 1881 I pfesume will be contested by no one; for all the 
spectroscopes of the time proved so abundantly that the light of 
that comet was of the kind familiaily known among techmsts 
as ‘‘the candle-spectrum,” or the spectrum of the compound 
gas CH, in the form of acetylene, perhaps, but entirely peculiar 
to carbo-hydrogen. Who, however, can help the theorist of 
Moskva’s white-stoned city and golden domes to establish the 

h en 
or Halley’s comet, before that wanderer in far og ue shall 
retuin in the innng of next century, and then instantly 
testify its chemical composition to the spectrum analysis of 
that day? 

One of the difficulties which M. Bredichin has to deal with 
meanwhile, seems to be, that no trace of a pure hydiogen 
D rg has-ever yet been seen in any comet, however much of 

H theie-may have been ; and he is driven to suggest that the 
H, or hydrogen lines—so entirely different fiom those of CH— 
wee invisible on account of their faintness.e But though that 
idea, with some modification or explanation, may ultimately 
tuin out to be conect, it 1equires something more just now to 
create many converts to it, particularly in face of the universal 
experience of all dabblers in spectroscopy with vacuum tubes; 
for they know so well that, whatever the reputed gas in them 
may be, intrusive lines of hydrogen, though present as an un- 
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avoiddble impurity only, are usually the most incisive and brilliant 
part of. the display. « 

In a.paper, however, on ‘‘ Micrometiical Measures of Gaseous 
Spectra,” kindly printed, but not yet published, for me by the 
Royal Society, Edinburgh, there is a full desciiption of a case 
which will be found to supply éxactly the practical details that 
may strengthen M. Bredichin’s views. 

fter having had tubes, and tubes, and. tubes again of CH 
gas, of various varieties of CH and at various pressures made 
by different makers, and having found their CH spectrum (under 
the electrícal incandescence which M. Bredichin also assumes for 
his comets) always more or less imperfect and more and more 
haunted, often overpowered, by the brilliant lines of pure hydrogen, 
I followed_out-the indications of least failure by eventually having 
made a. so-called vacuum, but really four inches of mei 
pressure tube of olefiant gas. It was constructed for me, with 
very jar attention to, and precautions for, purity, by 
Mr. Charles F. Casella, of 147, Holborn, and attained absolute 
success at last, for no tiace of any impurity whatever could I 
discover in 1t from one end of the spectrum to the other. 

Not only so, too, but the spectrum which it did show was the 
most brilliant and perfect one of CH that I have ever heard of. 
Every one knows the five diversely coloured bands of CH, four 
of them first well described by Prof. Swan in 1856 ; each band 
beginning towards the red with strong Jines and bright haze, 
which fades off towards the violet side TA black, vacant space 
long before the next band begins. And many persons know 
that with greater spectroscopic power that haze is capable of 
being resolved into a system of smaller lines, and far closer, or 
lnelets, but still coming to an end considerably short of where 
the next band begins. 

But on this occasion, with the eatia heavy olefiant gas-tube, 
strong induction sparks, and a spectroscope having 24° dispeision 
from A to H of solar spectrum, a telescopic ifying power 
of I4, & very narrow slit and excellent definition of prisms, 
the linelets, usually so difficult to identify, were as sharp and 
clear as luminous needles, and continued, 1n a series of regularly- 
increasing spaces apart, the whole distance from one CH band 
to the next, This completeness was yon protea, first with 
the Orange band and its needle-like scale of linelets (after all 
its strong hnes had been left behind), extending up so as to 
touch, as it were, the biilliant beginning of the Citron band. 
Then came dés biight lines and closely-packed linelets continually 
widening in distance apart, but losing nothing in shaipness and 
definition until the Green band was reached. With the Green 
band was its leader (the so-called ** Green. Giant of Carbo- 
hydrogen ") burning like a pillar: of electiic fire ; then its close 
linelets ; then its second line: and linelets rathe: wider apait ; 
its third line and linelets still wider ; and onwards linelets wider 
yet, but preserving admurable regularity of series all the way, 

the long way, without missing, or sluriing, one step, the 
whole distance 11ght up to the beginning-of the Blue band. 

Yet over one part of that Jengthy road something extraneous 
did appeai; vaguely at first, or as a fnere faint ghost of a 
barely perceptible roll of gray-coloured cirrostratus ‘cloud ! 
Could it be subjective only? possibly the reflection: from a 
fatigued part: of the retina of the observer's eye. Not that, 
for the lnelets of CH weie still brilliantly s@arp, thin, and 
narrow everywhere. Whatthen? J, who had condemned scores 
of vacuum tubes of all the gases for being filled with H lines, 
had never seen anything like that floating, filmy cloud before ! 

But thought is quicker than. sight. A suspicion of the truth 
flashed in a moment upon me; and on turning to the Red end 
of the Spectrum, there, over the known place of Hydrogen’s 
Red line, was another faint broad region of barely visible 
luminous haze, but reddish, in place of, like the other, a blue- 

y. Even, too, as I watched them, fiom that moment on 
through an hour, first turning to one and then to the other, 
those kaze longs nariowed and narrowed towards their central 
verticals, whilst the sharp little linelets of the CH garı passt 
became paler and paler, until at last they only remained visible 
in the neighbourhood of the bigger lines and stiong beginnings 
of their respective bands. And by that time the once fant 
clouds, the 1ed and the gray, had become transformed into two 
piercingly bright lines of Todiodun light, the representatives of 
Solar C and Solar F ; while the carbon of the CH, which the 
H had been eliminated from by the action of the electiic spark, 
was deposited on the inside of ‘the tube as a brown glaze. 

This, then, is the case of independent observation which I 
beg to hand over to M. Bredichin for discussion, believing it to 
illustiate that 
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(1) In the condition most suitable for showing the CH,eor 
ordinary cometic, spectram,—no H should appear. 

(2) Ifa little free H should be intioduced into a full atmosphere 
of CH, the cha1acteristic hnes of H are at first so exira b ened 
—though seen under the same circumstances that those of CH' 
aie w//ra narrow and defined in—as to be weakened thereby ` 
below visibility, unless, indeed, the CH spectium at the time be 
almost infinitely brighter than it has ever yet been found in any 

omet, 

(3) The longer the incandescing eléctric influence is at work, 
the greater is the evolution of pure H on one side, and deposition 
of solid C on the other, out of CH gas. Whence we may 
possess for the future an indicator for the comparative age of 
Comets; or, at least, may pretty certainly conclude Halley’s 
Comet to be older than that of 1881, if bright, narrow lines of 
pure H, with or without CH bands accompanying, shall tbe 
visible ın the spectrum of the former at its next rettun: that, 
1n itself a consummation long most eainestly wished for, but now. 
more than eve: to be desired, to test the penetrating theory of 
a Russian Astronomer and Mathematician. 

C. Prazzt SMYTH 

15, Royal Tenace, Edinburgh, January 19 





- Iridescent Clouds 


ON pp. 148 and 149 of the curent volume of NATURE there 
ae two letters describing ‘‘nidescent clouds," and the idea is 
conveyed that this phenomenon is only of late occurrence. That 
this is haidly justifiable, the following account from a diary will 
show :— 

At Knoxville, Tennessee, on the afternoon of Febiuary 16, 
1878, after many days of cloud and drizzle—something unusual 
in that country—the sun being about 10° high and the sky par- 
tially covered with large haze-clouds, there was noticed in the 
south-west, against one of these clouds, a slightly curved band 
of prismatic colouis about go” in length ; which, but for its posi- 
tion ın the west, might have been mistaken for a rainbow—concave 
toward the sun, the sun, however, not at the centre of curvature, 
and about 30° distant from it. The green was most strongly 
marked ; this shaded off on each side, and on the side ofthe band 
next the sun was red ; upon the opposite side the colour was less 
distinct, but there 1t seemed to be 1eddisb. 

Again, during September or October 1882 (this from memory), 
at the same place, about sunset, with a patched, cloudy sky, the 
sun not visible, the prismatic colours were noticed in the south- 
west near a break in the clouds. This time the coloms were in 
the form of an elongated ellipse, with indistinct edges, between 
2° and 3° in greatest length. 

Then, during the fall of 1883, the prismatic colours were once 
noticed under similar circumstances to those mentioned here in 
Virginia. W. G. BRowN 

University of Virginia, Virginia, U.S.A., January 12 


The Iridescent Clouds alluded to above 


In our northern as well as insular position, with weakened 
sunshine and an atmosphere always more or less daikened by 
coal-smoke, we must be prepared to allow much for what 1s, and 
is to be, seen of the grander meteors of meteoiology 1n the more 
southern latitude, clearer aii, and intensified climate of the 
Virginan portion of so great a continent as Ameiica, But 
before any one there can claim to see frequently that very phe- 
nomenon of the iridescent clouds, communicated last December 
to NATURE by various persons, but by mya perhaps as the 
chief culpiit, he must be quite sure, amid the crowd of known 
and already described parhelia, mock suns, broken rainbows, 
&c., that what he sees has the same disciiminating optical cha- 
1acteristics as those particular clouds now in question ; and that 
any one of his cases was, in America, so unusually brilliant a 
display of them, and so widespread an instance of it, that from 
one end of the States to the other if was on the same day simi- 
larly seen, wondeied at, and declaied even by gray-headed old 
men to be new to them, in at least anything appioaching that 
astonishing degiee of splendour and perfection, though by no 
means new to creation over a longer lapse of time. 

The Vüginian letter-wiiter, however, speaks merely of what 
he himself saw, describes the coloms as prismatic, in place of. 
the anti pusmalic arrangement witnessed here, and alludes to 
one case of a curved band ‘‘about go^ in length," which con- 
trasts exceedingly with the forms and sizes noted in this 
country. y 
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fo fact I can hardly give a stronger confirmation of the rarity, 
and both the general chatacter and universality of the pheno- 
menon on that occasion, for all paits of Great Britain than b 
concluding with the following extract from a letter by Prof. A. S. 
Herschel of Newcastle-on-Tyne, dated Decembe 25 :— 

“I saw,” he writes. ‘‘(and photographed from a window, but 
lost by over-exposing the plate, unfortunately), the iridescent 
clouds of Thursday's sunset you describe in NATURE, and 
nothing more beautiful than the diamond-beetle «ytra, or 
Papilio-pario wing-scales, which glittered in the western sky 
could, as you wrote, be possibly imagined! They were seen 
also in the south of England (Kent) between 2 and 3 o'clock on 
the same afternoon, : 

“Mr. N, hee says, in resumption of what they were 

robably, that he often sees such coloured fringes and colour- 

ws, in circles too, on clouds nea: and round the sun, by 

looking at the sun’s reflection and that of the clouds just round 
him, ‘in the plate-glass window of his drawing-room. 

“ So no doubt it was a good instance only of a common sight, 
but, an instance yet, I should say, not to be seen much oftener 
than once or twice in a century !” 

To that opinion I do not presume to add one word. 

C. Prazzi SMYTH 

15, Royal Terrace, Edinbuigh, January 28 


Manx Cata 


WITH ieference to Mr, Francis Galton's remaiks in NATURE 
on Manx cats, I should lke to ask whether any of your readers 
can assist me. Some little time ago I imported a few Manx 
cats with a view of trying experiments with them ın crossing. 
But, as Mr. Galtón says, it is difficult to get cats to breed in 
confinement, and of couse it 1s of no use for the purpose of my 
experiment to allow the animals to roam atlarge among ordinary 
cats. Acting upon Mr, Galton's suggestion, thexefore, I write 
to ask whether any of your readers happen to know of any island 
within a reasonable distance from town where a breed of Manx 
cats could be established. Itis not necessary that the island 
should be a marine one. Any piece of ground :nsulated by 
fresh. water would do equally well, provided it were of moderate 
size and not already tenanted by cats. If any of your readers 
should know of such a place I should be greatly obliged to them 
for a reference to its locality. 

I may take this opportunity of further inquiring whether any 
of: your readers would care to lend me, or tell me where to pro- 
cure, a really good talking parrot for the purposes of systematic 
observation, GEORGE J. ROMANES 








Cross-breeding Potatoes 


IT 1s well that your correspondent, Mr. James Melvin, has 
called attention to the dubious and erroneous ideas which now 
largely prevail on this subject, There is no reason to suppose 
that hybrids arising from Solanum Maglia will be disease-proof, 
for S. Maglia, like S. tuberosum, is one of the known hosts of 
the potato fungus, Peronospora infestans, 

The errors a, pear to have arisen from the unfortunate conclu- 
sions, — '* Economic Suggestions,” given by Mr, J. G. Baker in 
his otherwise admirable paper laid before the Linnean Society, 
April 1884, p. 505. 

Mr. Baker thinks that, because S. Magha comes from humid 
positions in America, it will succeed in Biitain better than S. 
tuberosum, a plant of the dry hills. The correctness of this idea 
I should very much questiog, the great strongholds of fungi 
being humid places, ‘The fact of the habitat 1s an important 
one, but the deduction made from it is questionable. 

Mr. Bake: says the potato plant in its present tuber-bearing 
state is in a “ disorganised ni: unhealthy condition." This view 
also 13 very much open to question: there is no evidence of 
diso tion and unhealthiness in cultivated potatoes. Culti- 
vated potato plants aie no moie disorganised and unhealthy than 
are any of our other cultivated kitchen garden plants, fruits, 
flowers, or domestic animals, including man himselt, The notion 
that disorganised and unhealthy plants are ‘‘ fitting subjects for 
the attacks of fungi and aphides" is a mistake, for fungi {z.e 
parasitic fungi, —he fungi Mr. Baker has ın view) do not grow 
upon ‘‘disorganised and unhealthy plants;” they requne 
healthy plants on which to grow. Of course vegetable parasites 
require for their sustenance the vigorous elaborated juices of 
healthy plants, not the vitiated: juices of ‘‘ disorganised and 
unhealthy ” ones. 


Leaving theory for fact, I may point out that in the published 
results of experiments made by Dr. H last autumn, both 
S. Maglia and S. "ames were badly diseased with parasitic 
fungi, andin Mr. Thomas Laxton’s published experiments nearly 
the whole of the plants of S. Maglia and S. Commersont (the 
two species specially recommended by Mr. Baker), as well as 
S. Famesit, ‘‘ disappeared from disease.” 

year or two Mr. John King, British Vice-Consul, 
Carrizal, Bajo, Chili, sent to this country twenty stones of 
potatoes from positions in Chili where, during an experience of 
more than twenty years, the disease of potatoes had never been 
seen. It was perfectly unknown to the growers there. 

These twenty stones of potatoes were planted in different 
pats of Great Britain and were a failure. They fell before 
Peronospora infestans quite as readily as did our own common 
potatoes. 

No doubt good will arise from the experiments now being 
carned out, but not in the way generally assumed. The onl 
theme for regret is the publication at the outset of (as I think) 
curiously mistaken deductions. These deductions, coming from 
such an excellent botanist as Mr. Baker, have led potato'growers 
very much astray. WORTHINGTON G, SMITH 





e Earthquake 


THE annexed copy extracts from letter dated Kingston, 
Jamaica, January 8, from Capt. Spray, of our s.s. Maroon, will 
no doubt interest you. Are we right m thinking that the shock 
he felt was probably connected with the Spanish earthquakes ? 

s . G. S. ANDERSON 

5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., January 27 


Extract of Letter from Capt. Spray 


Kingston, January 8 
On the morning of December 22, 1884, in lat. 36° 48’, long. 
19° 25’ W., we felt a shock as if the ship was grinding over a 
reef, although there was no difference in speed of engines; 
stopped and made every examination, but found no cause, My 
opinion it was a shock of earthquake, as some years before, 
nearly in the same place, I felt one more severe than the last. 


° 





An Initance of *' Protective Resemblance” 


In Mr. Johnston’s interesting account of the ascent of Mount 
Kilimanjaro, in Equatorial Africa, which appears from time to 
time in the Dariy Telegraph, occurs a passage which seems 
deserving of being 1escued from the comparative oblivion of the 
pages of a daily newspaper. It will be found in the number of 
the 16th inst., and is as follows :—** Other noticeable features in 
the scene were the tall red ant-hills and, stiange imitation, the 
tall red antelopes, a species of hartebeest, resembling faintly in 
shape the form of a giraffe with sloping hind-quarters, high 
shoulders, and long nefk. Being d' deep red-brown in colour, 
and standing one by one stock-still at the approach of the cara- 
van, they deceived even the sharp eyes of my men, and again 
and again & hartebeest would start up at twenty yards distance 
and gallop off,evhile I was patiently stalking an ant-hill, and 
crawling on my stomach through thorns and aloes, only to find 
the supposed antelope an irregular mass of red clay.” 

New University Club, January 20 une 





Hibernation 


WILL you allow me to invite attention of anthropologists and 
zoologists to the very remarkable (and to me ising) state- 
ment contained in the article ** Hibernation” (W. F. Kirby), last 
edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopsedia Britannica.” Reference is there 
made to a work by Mr. Baird, entitled ‘‘ Human Hybernation ” 
(1850), giving examples on ‘‘unimpeachable authority” of the 
powers of religious ascetics in India of throwing themselves into 
a state closely resembling hibernation fo. an indefinite period ; 
and quoting a case of a Fakir who was actually buned alive at 
Lahore in 1837 in presence of Runjeet Sing and Sir Charles 
Wade, and was dug up and iestored to conscjousness several 
months afterwards! Now, it 1 ascertained that hares cau exist 
for weeks together buried in the snow, and if this power of 
hibernation can be developed at will, might it not also be so on 
necessity, and explain the former existence of the Siberian mam- 
mothe, tbrough the winter months: these animals might, as 
winter approached, have withdrawn to sheltered hollows, where 


) 
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they were eventually snowed up and covered with snow. This 

possibility may have before been started, but seems to me to te 

reasonable and probable, K. Busk 
Atheneum, February 2 


Our Future Clocks and Watches 


Ir clocks are to strike at all, surely once per hour is insufficient, 
while four times is excessive ; the high hour-numbers even now 
are inconvenient to count, and with the quarters heard alone it 
is possible to make a mistake of an hour. I cannot but think, 
then, on the whole, that the necessities of ship-hfe have long 
driven mariners into the very best method, free from all dıt- 
culties, and that, whatever our way of noting hours, we could do 
no better than adopt the naval half-hour strikings for land-clocks, 
recommencing with each four-hour watch. Some confusion with 
the existing ways, as long as they survive, is mevitable, and 
equal whatever change is made. 

A mistake of four hours is just as unlikely as one of twelve. 
We should probably soon find names for the different four-hour 
divisions ; for example, we might denote each half-hour by some 
letter or cypher. EDWARD L. GARBETT 





THE LIFE-HISTORY OF THE L¥COPODIACE 


THE area within which really notable discovenes are 
possible—at any rate amongst the higher plants—in 
the field of vegetable morphology is becoming very 
circumscribed. For some time the complete life-histary 
of the Lycofodiacez has been a missing chapter in our 
text-books. Hofmeister, like others, had unsuccessfully 
sown the spores, and he could only speculate as to the 
probability of their producing—if the proper conditions 
could be known—a prothallium like ferns. And Spring, 
the monographer of the group, had hazarded the extra- 
ordinary theory that the existing representatives of the 
group were only represented by male plants, the females 
aving been lost in some remote geological catastrophe. 

De Bary made in this, as in so many other fields, the 
first real advance. He described in 1858 the early stages 
of the germination of the spores of Lycopodium inun- 
datum, But just as Hofmeister had failed to get the 
spores to germinate at all, so De Bary failed to get the 
development of the prothallium to advance beyond a very 
early stage. Thus matters stood till 1872, when Fank- 
hauser had the good fortune to find, in a botanical excur- 
sion, young plants of Lycopodium annotinum, still united 
to their parent prothallium. 

For my own part, I have*always felt that it might be 
the chance of any wide-ayake observer to turn the next 
unread page in this curiously reserved history. And I 
have never failed to remind the younger botanists who 
have consulted me as to a promising direction for work 
that this was a possibility they should never, lose sight of. 
Within the last few days, however, two fresh contribu- 
tions to the subject have come into my hands. 

The first number of the Botanisches Centralblatt for 
this year contains a paper by Bruchmann, who has, if I 
mistake not, already done some good work in the vegeta- 
tive morphology of Lycopodium. He has had the good 
luck to repeat Fankhauser’s happy find, and to have come 
across, at the end of August last, living prothallia of the 
same species. 

But the paper ! which will mark its epoch in the history 
of Lycopodium is that for a separate copy of which I am 
indebted to my friend, Dr Treub, he accomplished 
director of the renowned Botanic Garden at Buitenzorg 
in Java. Six years ago, when he had no thought that he 
would ever be able to prosecute botanical research in the 
tropics, he also made, as so many others have done, un- 
successful attempts to obtain the development of Lycopo- 
dium spores. On his arrival at Buitenzorg, he lost no 
time in endeavouring to find the prothallia of tropical 
species. He seems to have all but succeeded in dıs- 


. | Ans. du Jardin Botanigue de Buitenzorg, vol. iv. pp. 107-138, tt 
ix.-xvii. 


covering those of Lycopodium cernuum—but for an acci-* 
dental circumstance which threw him off the scent—in 
the first year of his residence there. Subsequently, he 
sowed the spores on the trunks of trees, and after a delay 
which led him to abandon any hope of success, he ob- 
tained satisfactory results from one of the sowings. Now 
he is acquainted with the prothallia of three species of 


Lycopodium, and hopes to be ablg to describe even a , 


fourth. a 

In the present paper, which is illustrated with nine 
admirable plates, Dr. Treub gives an exhaustive account 
of the prothallium of Lycopodium cernuum.  ltiscurious ' 
to observe, however, that in artificial cultures he did not 
succeed in carrying the develópment further than De 
Bary had done some time with Z. inundatum. Forti- 
nately, prothallia which he discovered under spontaneous 
conditions of development exactly fitted in where the- 
others stop i 


| 
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The adult prothallium is a very singular structure, con- , 


sisting of a sort of short cylindrical axis, half immersed 
in the soil at one end, where it is furnished with root- 
hairs. The upper extremity bears a tuft of small leaf-like 
lobes. The archegonia and antheridia are found on the 
upper part of the cylindrical axis, forming a kind of ring 
or crown near the tuft of lobes, The prothallium therefore 
presents a type morphologically more differentiated than 
1s met with elsewhere amongst the vascular cryptogams. 
While this is the case with the sexual generation ' 
(oophore), the spore-bearing pene ee (sporophore) in 
its embryonic stage is less differentiated than is the case, , 
for example, in the fern. The embryonic root is sup- 
pressed, and ghe whole embryo, which is wholly paren- 
chymatous, approximates in its morphological characters 
to those of the prothallium. 
W. T. THISELTON DYER 


JOHN GWYN JEFFREYS 


I? is with much regret we have to announce the death, 
of this veteran conchologist. Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys, , 
who wasin his usual health the day before, and in the 
evening attended at the lecture given by his son-in-law,. 
Prof. Moseley, at the Royal Institution, was seized on 


Saturday morning, January 24, with a fit of apoplexy; 
and at five o'clock on the same afternoon passed peace- 
fully away. He was the last, or almost the last, of a band 


of marine zoologists of a former generation who had been 
his friends, Dilwyn, Cocks, and Couch; Fleming, Gray, 
Forbes, Alder, and Albany Hancock; Johnston an 
Wiliam Thompson; Barlee and Waller are names of 
the past. 

Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys was born at Swansea on January 18, 
1809, and had thus just completed his geventy-sixth year. 
While a boy he showed a taste for natural history, col- 
lecting the insects and shells of South Wales. When" 
only nineteen he contributed a paper to the Linnean 
Transactions, “A Synopsis of the Pneumonobranchous 
Mollusca of Great Britain," and from that date until the: 

resent time he has been addfhg by his writings to our 
Pao eae of the molluscan fauna of Europe and the 
North Atlantic. His most important works are: “ British 
Conchology,” in five volumes, and a series of papers (un- 
fortunately unfinished) in the Proceedings of the Zoo- 
logical Society, on “ The Mollusca of the ‘Lightning’ 
and ‘ Porcupine’ Expeditions, 1868-70.” At the age of 
twenty he was elected a F.L.S., and in 1840 F.R.S., and 
he was an honorary LL.D. of St. Andrews. He was one 
of the most regular members of the Royal Society Club, 
and took great interest in the meetings of the British 
Association, which he almost always attended, taking a 
more active part in 1848, when Local Treasurer at the 
first meeting at Swansea, in 1880, when a Vice-President 
at the last meeting held in the same town, and in 1877, 
when President of the Biological Section. For many 
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years he was Treasurer of the Linnean, and also of the 
- Geological, Society. 

Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys's profession was the law. He practised 
as a solicitor at Swansea until 1856, in which year he was 
called to the bar, but soon afterwards altogether retired 
from business. He then left London, and went to reside at 
a fine old house, Ware Priory, which he had purchased 
in Hertfordshire. Here it was his delight to hospitably 

*entertain his scientific friends and any foreign naturalists 
of kindred tastes to his own who might be visiting 

London. 

He may be considered perhaps as the father of dredg- 
ing in our seas. When practising as a solicitor he was 
diligent in his profession, and could only spare himself 
short holidays ; yet as early as 1841 he paid his first visit 
to Shetland. Through a number of years, when unable 
to give much time. himself to collecting, he joined Mr. 
Barlee in partnership, and while his friend gave his whole 
time to dredging and collecting, Jeffreys shared the 
expense. and the mollusca. 

hortly after Barlee’s death Jeffreys was enabled to 
devote himself more exclusively to scientific work, and 
from this time commenced an important series of dredg- 
ing operations which continued to thelast. His friends 
were.now the late Mr. Waller and the Rev. A. M. Norman, 
and.in company with these naturalists explorations were 
made. of the most important parts of the British coasts. 

A yacht, the Osprey, at first lént by Dr. oan oyes 

brother-in-law, Mr. Nevill, but subsequently purchased by. 

him,. was employed in these investigations, The summers 
of 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1867, and 1868 were spent in 
dredging, down to 170 fathoms, the sea aroynd the Shet- 
land. Islands ; in 1865 Guernsey and Jersey were visited ; 
in 1866 the Minch; and in 1870 the deep water off 

Valentia on the south-west of Ireland. 

Private enterprise now gave way to Government expe- 
ditions. In 1869 H.M.S. Porcupine was sent to explore 
that portion of the Atlantic which lies off our western 
shores, and Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys had charge of the scientific 
work.ofthe first cruise off the west of Ireland. Inthe suc- 
ceeding year (1870) the same vessel was sent to investi- 
gate the great depths off the southern coasts of Europe, 
and Jeffreys was the naturalist on board during the first 
cruise, which was off the Spanish and Portuguese coasts. 
In 1876 he went in H.M.S. Valorous, which accompanied 
the last Arctic Expedition as far as Baffin’s Bay, when 
very successful dredging was carried on in Davis Strait 
and the North. Atlantic Ocean during the homeward 
voyage. In: 1880 he and his friend, Dr. Norman, by 

. invitation of. the French Government, took part, with a 
staff of naturalists of that country, in dredgings in great 
depths off the Bay of Biscay in Le Travailleur. In 
1878 and 1879 Drs. Gwyn Jeffreys and Norman went to- 
gether to Norway and dredged Oster Fiord to the north 
of Bergen,.the Hardanger. Fiord, and at Drobak on the 
Christiania Fiord. 

Besides all this direct scientific collecting Dr. Jeffreys 
for many years has been in the habit of taking a tour on 
the Continent for the purpese of carefully examining all 
leading. and typical collections of European mollusca, 
and moie especially the products of the various deep-sea 
expeditions of other nations 

married a daughter of the late R J. Nevill, Esq. 
of Llangennech Park, Carmarthenshire, a talented an 
accomplished woman who predeceased him, and has left 
six.children. 

Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys was J.P. for the counties of Gla- 
morganshire, Breconshire, and Hertfordshire, and for 
the last county was also a D.L., and served as High 
Sherifftin 1877. 

It cannot but be a matter of deep regret to all British 
naturalists that Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys’s magnificent and un 
equalled collection of European mollusca, amassed with 
so much labour and toil and expense, rich to overflowing 


with types not only of species described, by himself, but 
by almost every author, should go out of this country. 

wo years ago it was purchased by the American 
Government. We congratulate our Transatlantic cousins 
on having it, but it would Nave been of far greater value 
in Europe. 





ALEXANDER MURRAY, C.M.G. 


Y the death of Mr. Alexander Murray, Canadian. 
geology has lost one of its veteran pioneers, This 
estimable man belonged to a good .Perthshire family, 
and was born at his father's estate of Dollerie in 181r. 
He went into the navy at the age of fourteen, served in 
the Mediterranean and was present at the battle of 
Navarino, was subsequently employed in the West 
Indies, Halifax, and other stations, and finally quitted 
the service in 1837. There being no prospect of his, 
advancement in the pursuit of war, he turned his atten- 
tion to the arts of peace, went to Canada, and bought. 
land there with the view of settling as a farmer. During 
the rebellion which broke out soon after his emigration 
he had once more *an opportunity of seeing active ser- 
vice. But he had not yet found the proper field for the 
exercise of his powers. His attempts at farming failed, 
and his prospects were rather blank, when at last he made 
the acquaintance of. Mr. W. E. Logan, then starting. tha- 
Geological Survey of Canada. He had had no training. 
in science of any kind, but the mode of hfe offered by: 
the Survey seemed just what he longed for, and he gladly 
accepted the proposal that he should join the staff.. 
Before actually beginning his new duties he resolved. to- 
do what he could to qualify himself for them. He re- 
turned to this country, studied geology theoretically at. 
Edinburgh, and.afterwards practically in Wales. In 1843. 
he went back to Canada and at once began work, remain- 
ing at his post for twenty years. He was one of. the first 
and ablest of the straugraphers with whom Lo: tracedi 
out the general geological structure of the Dominiom 
His explorations extended over most of the settled parts- 
and over a large area of forest-land 1n Western Canada, 
where he laid down the main, lines of structure and the: 
areas of distribution of therocks. He likewise examined. 
parts of Gaspé and other tracts in the eastern portion of 
the Dominion. But his most important labours were de- 
voted to the investigation of Newfoundland, of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of which he had charge from 1863 to 1883. 
From 1866 onwards he prepared an Annual Report of the 
rogress of his work*in that colony. These Reports colr 
ected by him, and republished as a volume in 1881, 
contain a summary of all that is known regarding the: 
geological structure of Newfoundland, and will remain as 
a lasting moffument of Mr. Murray’s skill as a strati- 
graphical geologist, and of the courage, patience, aad 
tact with which he overcame all physical amd. political 
difficulties. One of his last labours was. the completion 
and Pe ar of a geological map of the whole of 
Newfoundland—a work at once beautiful in execution 
and of the first importance in regard to the industrial 
growth of the colony. Very few of our colonies yet 
possess complete geological maps, and hardly ever are 
they so largely the work of one man as this one. New- 
foundland has never adequately recognised how much it 
ctands indebted to Mr. Murray for lus share in laying the 
foundation on which its future development must rest. 





SEARLES V. WOOD 


MONG the recent losses which have* befallen the 
geologists of this country not the least is the death 

of Mr. Searles V. Wood. Himself the son of a geologist, 
he began his scientific work early in- life. He may be 
said to have been educated upon Tertiary geology, and 
though at first disposed to wander inte wider fields of. 
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‘research and speculation, it was in tracing the history of | 27, 1884; in the morning the sun shone brightly, towards. 


the younger formations that he did his best work and 
Spent the chief part of his scientific career. Since the 
year 1864 he has been unweariedly engaged in investi- 
gating the history of the @liocene and Post-pliocene 
deposits of the East of England. Taking up this subject 
in conjunction with Mr. Harman, he soon became con- 
vinced that no satisfactory progress could be made in it 
-until the deposits in question had been actually mapped 
in some detail. Accordingly the two observers began to 
trace them on the one-inch Ordnance Map, Mr. Wood 
taking the southern half of the area, including Essex and 
nearly the whole 'of Suffolk. This survey, which for 
muinuteness and accuracy has seldom been equalled b 

the work of any private workers, remains unpublished, 
though a reduction of it, on the scale of four miles to an 
inch, was issued in 1872. Mr. Wood eventually gave up 
‘this business, which was that of a solicitor, in order to 
devote himself with more uninterrupted zeal to the prose- 
cution of his favourite science. The bodily feebleness 
which debarred him from much active work out of doors 
seemed only to quicken his energy for literary labours. 
Some of the best fruits of his life-long devotion were 
gathered into his two long memoirs on “The Newer 
Phocene Period in England,” published in 1880 and 1882 
by the Geological Society. But his friends anticipated 
much useful work still to come from one who had pursued 
his studies with such intelligence and zeal, and who had 
only reached his prime. In his death, at the age of fifty- 
four, they mourn one who was ever ready cheerfully and 
helpfully to impart to others the knowledge he possessed 
himself, who never hesitated to admit an error when he 
recognised it, and who leaves behind him a notable 
example of quiet fortitude and enthusiasm. 





A SUNSHINE RECORDER 


QN June 28 of last year I had the honour of bringing 
` before the Physical Society a preliminary notice of 
a new sunshine recorder,! and as we have now had more 
than six months’ experience of its working, ıt is possible 
that some of your readers might be interested in hearing 
of the results obtained. 

‘The apparatus is of simple construction. It consists 
of a glass sphere silvered inside and placed before 
the lens of a camera, the axis of the instrument being 
placed parallel to the pqlar axis of the earth. The 
whole arrangement will be readily understood by an in- 
spechon of Fig. 1. Thé light fron» the sun is reflected 
from the globe, and some of it, passing through the lens, 
forms an image on a piece of prepared paper within the 
camera, In consequence of the rotation of the earth, the 
image describes an arc of a circle on the p&per, and when 
the sun is obscured, this arc 1s necessarily discontinuous. 
The image.is not a point, but a line, and in certain 
relative positions of the sphere, lens, and paper, the line 
is:xradial and very thin, so that the obscuration of the sun 
for only one minute is indicated by a weakening of the 

e. 

In the actual apparatus*the sphere is an ordinary 
round-bottomed Hask about 95 mm. in diameter, and the 
lens a simple double convex lens of about 90 mm. focal 
length. The sensitive paper employed is the ordinary 
ferro-prussiate paper now so much used by engineers for 
copying tracings. This was ‘selected in consequence of 
the ease with which the impression is fixed, for the paper 
merely requires to be washed in a stream of water for six 
minutes, no chemicals being necessary. When the paper 
is dry, radiad lines containing between them angles of 15° 
are drawn from the centre of the circular impression, 
and thus give the hour scale, the time of apparent noon 
being of course given by a line passing through the plane 
of the meridian. Fig. 2 is a copy of the record of June 

* Prac. Phys Soc., vi. a16; Phil. Mag, August 1884, p. xax. 


| results. 


noon clouds began to form, and in the afternoon the sky* 
was hazy. The field m which the instrument is placed is 





Fic r 


surrounded by trees, so the ends of the trace are cut off 


sharply by shadows. - 
With the alteration of declination of the sun, the light 





Fia 2. 


entering the camera is reflected from different portions of : 
the sphere, and an alteration of the position of the focus 
This may be corrected in three ways: bymoving 
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(1) the paper, (2) the lens, or (3) the sphere. In the pre- 
sent apparatus the first method has been adopted, and 
now the camera is about twice as long asit was In june. 
As a consequence the circular image is enlarged, and the 
light therefore weakened, and that at a time of year when 
it can least be spared. Tf the focus is altered by moving 
the lens, the winter circle is small and the summer circle 
is much larger. This would perhaps be too much to the 
advantage of the winter sun. If, however, the lens and 
pape are maintained at a constant distance, and the 
sphere alone moved, the circles are more nearly of the 
same diameter throughout the year, the winter one still 
remaining the smallest. This seems, therefore, to be the 
most advantageous arrangement, and the one that will be 
adopted in future. - It may be possible also to find positions 
for the sphere, lens, and paper such that the intensity of the 
image is a true measure of the intensity of the sun’s hght; 
at present, however, this has not been done, the want of 
sunlight and the press of official work having prevented 
the carrying out of the necessary experiments, A more 
sensitive paper might also be used with advantage, and 
in observatories where photographic processes are carried 
on daily there would be no difficulty on this score, but 
my principal object was to devise some economical instru- 
ment requiring only easy manipulation, so that at a con- 
siderable number of places the instruments might be set 
up, giving a more useful average of the duration of sun- 
shine than can be obtained, from only a few stations. The 
instrument also gives a record when the sun is shining 
through light clouds ; in this case the image is somewhat 
blurred and naturally weakened, and it may be difficult 
or impossible to employ any scale for measuring the ın- 
tensity under such conditions, but it must beeremembered 
that, even when the sun is shining in this imperfect man- 
ner, it is really doing work on the vegetation of the earth, 
and deserves to be recorded. 

It may be well to say that the instrument is in no way 
protected. Some friends, whose opinion I highly value, 
urged me to patent it; but as I strongly hold the view 
that the work of all students of science should be given 
freely to the world, the apparatus was described at the 
Physical Society a few hours after the advice was given, 
lest the greed of filthy lucre should, on further delibera- 
tion, cause me to act contrary to my principles. 

Cooper's Hill, January 20 HERBERT MCLEOD 
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NOTES 


Pror. Prustwich has been elected a Corresponding 
Member of the Par.s Academy of Sciences in the place of 
the late Italian geologist, Quintino Sella. 


Sır WILLIAM THOMSON opened the laboratories at Univer- 
sity College, Bangor, on Monday, with an address, in which he 
referred to the spread of the laboratory system and the good 
results which thereby had accrued to science and scientific edu- 
cation, We hope m an early number to give a detailed report 
of Sir William Thomson’s address, with a description and plan 
of the laboratories. M 


THE honorary degreee of LL.D. has been conferred upon 
Prof. Ray Lankester by the University of St. Andrew's. 


We understand that Dr. Dallinger, F.R.S, will take the 
opportunity of his presidential address to the Royal Microsco ical 
Society to give an account of a new septic organism. ‘The 
address, which will be fully illustrated, “will be delivered on 
Wednesday next at 8 p.m. 


Tux Paris Academy of Sciences has decided to send a mission 
to explore the districts in the south of Spain where the recent 
earthquakes took place. M. Fouqué, Professor of Geology in 

* the Collége de France, is appointed chief of the mission, which 
was to leave Paris last week. The other members are M. Lévy, 


m ning engineer and sub-director of the geological laboratory of 
the College of France; M. Beitand, imifing engineer; M. 
Barrois, of the Faculty of Sciences at Lille; and MM. Kilian 
and Oppret, of the College of France. 

AMONGST the honorary members elected to the Italian Societ 
of Geography at its meeting of the 25th ultimo was Mr. 
joseph Thomson. - 

A MEETING of much interest was held at the Rooms of the 
Asiatic Society on Monday in connection with the establishment 
of a British School of Archeeology at Athens, Already Germany, 
France, and the United States have beeg in the field for some 
tme; but though the Cieek Government has presented to the 
Enghsh Society a choice site of considerable extent for a school, 
fonds are lacking wherewith to erect the building and carry on 
the work. We need not insist on the value of archeology in 
historical 1esearch,—aJl the speakers on Monday were agieed 
as to that; fora scientific knowledge of the past, it bears the’ 
same relation to academical study as the researches carried on 
by the Naples station do to the home study of biology. At 
present only 40007. are in the hands of the Committee, but four 
or five times that anfount is required ere the School can start 
with any hope of efficient woik. There are several leained 
societies with ample means, interested in the varied work which 
would be carried on by such an institution, and to these, and to 
individ.als who have money to spare and wish to put it to a 
good use, we commend the scheme. The treasurer is Mr. Walter 
Leaf, Old Change, E.C. f ; 


WE 1egnet to leain of the death of M. Dupuy de Lóme at the 
age of sixty-eight years. M. de Léme was well-known as a 
naval engineer, and his name is intimately associated with 
modein ballooning. 


THE Council of the Royal Meteorological Society have ar- 
ranged to hold, at 25, Great George Street, S.W. (by permission 
o^ the President and Council of the Institution of Civil Engin- 
eers), on the evenings of March 18 and 19 next, an Exhibition 
of Sunshine Recoiders and Solar and Terrestrial Radiation In- 
struments. The Exhibition Committee invite the co-operation 
of those interested, as they are anxious to obtain as large a 
collection as possible of such instruments. , The Committee 
wil also be glad to show any-new meteorological apparatus 
invented or first constructed since last March ; as well as photo- 
graphs and diawings possessing meteorological interest. , 

IN his inaugural address as Lord Rector at St. Andrew’s last 
week, Lord Reay stateti very forcibly his ideas of what à uni- 
veisity should be at the present day, encouraging, every form of 
culture and esearch, Referring to science, Lord.Reay asked :' 
“ Are we to hawe a separate Faculty of Science2:'I should say ' 
certainly, Just look at the field covered by a. Faculty: of Science. ' 
It 1s preparatory for medical science, and our engineers, our 
manufacturers, our analysts, our botanists, our zoologists, our 
astronomers, our naval constructors, our- geologists,- our broló- 
gists, our physiologists, our mineralogists, our "agriculturists, 
shonld obtain scientific degrees. I do not see why a faculty 
having such an immense area should remain linked with another : 
which has quite different objects to pursue.’ The same work 
done by the French Ecole Polytechnique I wish to see done at 
the unrversities ; and if the Germans have lately spent 340,000/. 
on a new college for technical education at Berlin, I should like 
to ask what possible reason can be adduced for stinting science- 
teaching in Scotland at a moment when the report on technical 
instruction has pointed out that ‘ theoretical knawledge and scien- 
tific traming are of pre-eminent importance, as in the case of the 
manufacturer of fine chemicals, or ın, that of the metallurgical 
chemist, or the electrical engineer, and that to:these the higher ' 
technical instruction may with.advantage be extended to the age 
of twenty and twenty-two.’ Here, then, is a clear care even fora 
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Philistine to grant Government aid. With reference to the science 
faculty, I should fike to make a remark which applies also to the 
other faculties, but very specially to this faculty. I should wish 
io give it considerable power fọ establish lectuieships on any 
special subject for which a specially gifted man should be found. 
Though the number-of his pupils might be very limited, the 
publication of the results of his research, carried on at the Uni- 
versity, would raise it in what I should like to call the inter- 
national scale. Besides, the knowledge of such prizes being 
attainable would stimulate original research among the most 
brilliant undergraduates. I wish those lecturers to be incor- 
porated in the University." 


We have received the Report of the Board of Managers of 
Yale College Observatory for 1883-84. Dr. Elkin is doing good 
work with the heliometer. The principal lines of investigation 
to which attention has been directed are as follows :—'' (1) The 
triangulation of the Pleiades, The interest attaching to this 
work will lie both in the new and independent determination of 
the relative positions of the stars of this iniportant zodiacal 
group and in the comparison with the gimilar determination 
made with the Konigsberg heliometer near at half a century ago, 
as well as with the later Paris results, The plan adopted will 
furnish, it'is hoped, trustworthy tests of the reliability of the 
instrument both for absolute and relative distances and angles of 
position. From February 24, the date of the arrival of ‘the 
reversing eye-pieces from Messrs. Repsold, to April 12, after 
which the stars are lost in the sun's rays, about one-third of the 
proposed plan has been accomplished. As the group will come 
into favourable position for observation during the last four 
months of the year, there is, therefore, all reasonable hope to 
finish the work during that time. (2) A considerable amount of 
time has been devoted to the determination of places of the 
moon relative to stars within measuring-reach of the heliometer. 
The principal object in view is the determination of the paral- 
lactic inequality in the moon’s motion, the deduction of which 
from meridian and ‘other observations is, as 1s well known, 
attended with some difficulty. (3) Advantage has been taken of 
the favourable opportunity afforded by the approaching inferior 
conjunction of Venus for a series of observations on the 
diameter of this planet, of which a number have been already 
secured.” . 


A CIRCULAR from Mr. H.eH. Warner, of the Rochester 
(U. S.) Astronomical Society, gives the following information as 
to the Warner Astronomical Prizes :—First. Two hundred dol- 
lars for each and every discovery of a new comet made from 
February 1, 1885, to February 1, 1886, subject to the following 
conditions :—{1) It must be discovered in the Wnited States, 
Canada, Mexico, West Indies, South America, Great Britain, 
and the Australian Continent and Islands, either by the naked 
eye or telescope, and it must be unexpected, except as to the 
comet of 1815, which is expected to reappear this year or next. 
(2) The discoverer must send a prepaid telegram immediately to 
Dr. Lewis Swift, Director Warner Observatory, Rochester 
(N.Y.), giving the time of the discovery, the position and direc- 
tion of motion, with sufficient exactness, if possible, to enable 
atleast one other observer to find it. (3) This intelligence must 
nol be communicated to any other party or parties, either by letter, 
telegraph, or otherwise, until such time as a telegraphic acknow- 
ledgment has been received by the discover from Dr. Swift, 
Great care should be observed regarding this condition, as it is 
essential to the proper transmission of the discovery, with the 
name of the discoverer, to the various parts of the world, which 
will be immediately made by Dr. Swift. Discoverers in Great 
Britain, the Australian Continent and Islands, West Indies, 
and Sonth America are absolved frori the restrictions in con- 
ditions (a) and (3). Second. Mr. Warner will also give a prize 
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of 200 dols. 1n gold to any person in the wold who will write 
the best 3000-word paper on the cause of the atmospheric effects 
(“red light,” &c.) accompanying sunset and suniise during the 
past sixteen months, It is desired that these papers be as 
original as possible, both in facts, observations, and treatment. 
Essays must be exclusively sent prepaid to Dr. Lewis Swift, 

Director Warner Observatory, Rochester, New York, must be 
written in English, on one side of the paper only, with ink, and 
must be in the simplest untechnical phrase. 


WE learn from Sience that Mr. Henry Lomb, of Rochester, 
New York, has offered, through the American Pubhe Health 
Association, the sum of 2800 dols., to be awarded as first and 
second prizes for papers on the following subjects :—(1) Healthy 
homes and foods for the working classes : first prize, 500 dols. ; 
second prize, 200 dols. Essays to be of a practical character, 
devoid, as far as possible, of scientific terms. They must be 
within the scope and understanding of all classes, and designed 
especially for a popular work. (2) The sanitary conditions and 
necessities of schoolhouses and school-life : first prize, 500 dols ; 
second prize, 200 dols. (3) Disjnfection and individual prophy- 
laxis against infectious diseases: first prize, 500 dols. ; second 
prize, 200 dols. (4) The preventable causes of disease, injury, 
and death, in'American manufactories and workshops, and the 
best means and appliances for preventing and avoiding them: 
first prize, 500 dols.; second prize, 200 dols. AJ essays 
written for the above prizes must be in the hands of the 
secretary, Dr. Irving A. Watson, Concord, N.H., on or before 
October 15, 1885. It is expected that arrangements can be 
made to haveéhese essays widely distributed to the public, and 
to the persons mostly interested in the respective subjects in the 
United States. The American Public Health Association 
earnestly appeals to those able to compete, to take part in 
this work, which, it is believed, will do much to augment the 
health, comfort, and happiness of the people. 


Weare glad to notice that classes forthe instruction and 
study of elementary astronomy have been established by the 
Liverpool Astronomical Society, and will meet every Tuesday 
in the Association Hall, Mount Pleasant. The opening meet- 
ing of the class was held on Wednesday, January 21, at—we are 
informed—twenty o’clock (eight p.m.), when Mr. Isaac Robérts, 
F.R. A.S., F.G.S., presided and addressed the students. The 
class throughout the course will be conducted by Mr. James 
Gill, of the Liverpool School of Navigation. 


THE distinction of Associate of the Linnean Society has 
recently been conferred on Mr. James E, Bagnall, of Birming- 
ham. Mr. Bagnall is one of the Vice-Presidents of the Birm- 
ingham Natural History and Microscopical Society, of which 
he has for something like a quarter of a century been one of 
the most useful and hard-working members. He has devoted 
his principal attention to the study of botany—structural and 
systematic. Hus most important published work is the latest 
and by far the best ‘‘ Flora of Warwickshire,” which has ap- 
peared by instalments extending Sver several years in the Mid- 
land Naturalist. This work will, we are inférmed, shortly 
appear in a thoroughly revised form as an independent publica- ' 
tion. Mr. Bagnall belongs to the class of naturalists of which 
Thomas Edwards is the type. 


AT the last meeting of the China Asiatic Society at Shanghai 
an instrument, which was a species of primitive telephone, was 
presented for inspection by Dr. Macgowan of Wenchow. ' It 
consisted of two bamboo cylinders, from 1j to 2 inches in 
diameter, and 4 inches in length; one end of each was closed 
by a tympanum of pig-bladder, which was perforated for the 
transmitting shing, the latte: being kept in place by being 
knotted. This rude instrument is called the ‘‘ listening tubes,’ 
and is employed for amusement as a toy, conveying whispeis 
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ĝo or 5o feet. It is unknown in many parts of China, the 
-provinces of Che-kiang and Kiangsu being the only ones, so far 
as can be ascertained, where the listening tubes are employed. 
Besides ‘this toy, Chinese ingenuity produced, about a century 
and a half ago, the .‘‘thousand mile speaker.” This imple- 
ment is described as “a roll of copper, likened to a pipe, 
‘containing an artful device; whispered into, and immediately 
“closed, the confined message, however long, may be conveyed to 


any distance, and thus, in a battle, recent instructions may be’ 


conveniently communicated. It is a contrivance of extra- 
ordinary merit," The inventor of the ‘‘thousand-mile 
speaker," one Chiang Shun-hsin, of Huichou, flourished dming 
the reign of Kang-hsi, during parts of the seventeenth and 
fighteenth centuries. He wrote on occult science, astronomy 
and foreign physics, and the above description of his invention 
was copied from his works into a provincial encyclopedia, At 
the time the latter work was published —in the reign of Kien 
Long—there was no longer an instrument of this kind in the 
piovince, as the ingenious invention appears to have perished 
with the student who contrived it. 


THE following very interesting table has been compiled from 
the records of the meteorological observatory at Tokio. It gives 
the total number of recorded earthquakes which occurred in the 
respective months during the ‘ten years ending December ro, 
1884 :— 


a 


. January 53 July >. : 36 
., February 50 August .. .. 27 

- March 73 September... .. 15 
' Apu Soe S43 October 47 
May . ... ŞI November * 5I 
"June 40 December 60 


The list would, of course, need to be in full detail for each month 
of each year, in order that any safe deduction might be made 
from it ; but the general notion that there are more earthquakes in 
winter than in summer receives some support from this table. The 
average per month for the ten years is 45 ; that for the six winter 
‘months (October-March) is 56 ; and for the.six summer months 
35,'0r about yo per cent. less, -An important element of dis- 
turbance in:the-figures*would be the great improvement in seis- 
mological instruments since 1874, and the consequent registra- 
tion of movements which would previously have passed 
unnoticed. 


THERE have been a.number of earthquake shocks during the 
past week. Another severe shock, accompanied by what is 
desciibed as 'a tremendous report, occuried at Alhama, on 
January 27. By the fall of a house one person was killed and 
two others'were injured. On the 27th and 28th fresh shocks 
occurred in the hot spring district of Southern Styria ; also at 
four o'clock onthe morning of the 27th a severe and prolonged 
Shock was felt-at Valparaiso. On the 31st a shock occurred at 
Algiers, destroying eight Arab houses. The shock was also 
felt-at Setif, 


MR. JAMES.JACESON, ofthe Paris Geographical Society, has 
issued a new and much extended list of various speeds in metres 
per:second. It begins with the Mer de Glace at.0:0000099.m. 
per second, and concludes with the current from.a Leyden jar in 
a copper wire of 00017 m. at 443, 500,000 m. per second. 


We are glad to see that the Health S'eurnal, the first number 
of which we noticed, is still continuing to do good work in 
connection with sanitary science. We have before us the 
twenty-first number, which contains seveial useful articles. We 
commend the Yournal to the notice of those interested in the 
-&ubject. It 1s published by Heywood, of .Manchester. 


- “THE Journal de Saint-Pétersbourg states that the first Russian 
, school for Mussulmans has been opened at Tashkend. The 
"pupils, who belonged to the families of native notables, num- 
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bered forty-one at the commencement. 
schools of the same kind elsewhere. 


WHEN M. Barral died he had written the larger part of a 
‘Dictionnaire d’Agricultme.” e The first number, which con- 
tains .250 pages large 8vo, two columns, closely printed, has just 
been published by Hachette and Co. About twelve similar 
parts will follow in the course of four or five years. ` 


It is proposed "to open 
. 


-THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Malbrouck Monkey (Cervopithecus cyno- 
surus d) from West Africa, presented by, Mrs. East ; a Sambur 
Deer (Cervus aristotelis §) from Madras, presented by the 
Officers Ist Battalion Essex Regiment ; a Long-eared Owl (Asio 
efus), a Tawny Owl (Syrnium aluco}, Buitish, presented by Mr. 
Geo. E. Crisp; a Malayan Tapir (Tapirus indicus 6) from 
Malacca, a White Stork (Ciconia alba), European, two Magpies 
(Pica rustica), British, deposited ; two Calandra Larks (Afelano- 
corypha calandra), European, purchased ; five Striped Snakes 
(Tropidonotus sis talis), born in the Gardens. ` 
—— aaaaaaaaaaaaaalulalaliŘasasaeaaaauiÃħõ 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE OCCULTATION OF ALDEBARAN ON FEBRUARY 22.—In 
the occultation of Aldebaran on the 22nd of the present ‘month, 
the immersion takes place while the sun is above the horizon in 
this country, and the emersion soon after sunset. The follow- 
ing times and angles are founded upon the data of the Nautical 
Almanac, the angles being reckoned as in that work ; the times 
are Greenwich mean times at the respective observatories :— 


lo Angle 

Immersion AE Emersion x 

N pomt pomt 
h m o h. m. o 

Greenwich . 5 1676 36 .. 5496 .. 344 
Oxford 5 13°3 40 .. 5497 341 
Cambiidge . 5 I4'9 41 .. 5 52:0 .. 339 
Dublin .. .. 5 r$ 52 .. 5 500 .. 329 
Liverpool ... 5 73 49 a 5 53:3 we 331 
Glasgow e 5 37 .. $0 na 5579 .. 320 
Edinbugh.. .. 5 53 - 59 . 5593 .. 321 


"VARIABLE STARS.—Dr, Gotild notifies the detection of three 
new variable stars at Cordoba, which he calls respectively R Lupi, 
R Piscis Austrini, and R Phoenicis. In his communication to 
the Astronomische Nachrichten he refers to his recently published 
zones for their positions, which, ought up to the beginning of 
the present year, will be :— 


"RA. Decl 

h. m & -0 
R Lupi .. .. 15.46 I —35 572 
R Piscis Austrini .. 22 II 28 — 30 1077 
R Phonigis .. .. 3. 23.50 29 —50 25'6 


By. Argelander’s formula of sines the last maximum of Mira 
should have occurred on January 28, but the maxima and minima 
of the last four or five years appear to have taket place between 
a fortnight and three weeks earlier than the dates assigned by 
the formula. Perhaps some reader of NATURE may be able to 
fix the time of the.recent maximum from his own observations. 


"Worr's CoMET.—The following ephemeris of "Wolf's comet 
of short-period is deduced from Herr Thiaen's elhpse, which 
depends upon normal places to.November 23. The .comet was 
observed without difficulty at Lund on January 20 :— 


At 65. ‘Greenwich Mean Time 


RA. Decl. Log. distance from 
1885 h m. s "E: rth Sun 
-Feb. 6 2 IO 44 -3 .27 02569 ... 02478 
7 213 8 2 55'6 
8 2 15 3I "o7 45:6 :0'2628 0'2500 
9 ..72 17755 2 41:5 
XO 2.20 18 2 34'4 0:2687 012522 
LI 2 22 41 2 27:2 
12 ...2 25 4 + 2 200 072745 O'2544 
13 .. 2.27 26 2128 
I4 ... 2 29 48 .—2 55 072803 072567 
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existence of a State, Sam-Sam, composed of mestizos, or half 
caste Malays and Siamese, the former haunt of. pirates and. 
semi-independent of Siam. By wide and deep channels which 
enter far into the country, the party were conducted to a large 
inland sea, called Talé-Sab, which they were the first Europeans 
to visit. This was found to be about 6 metres in depth, and. 
45 miles long by 12 wide, of a curious configuration, with small 
islands covered with the nests of sparrows. "The water is 
fresh during the north-east monsoon, Sut brackish during there 
south-west ; it separates: the peninsula properly so-called’ from. 
the island of Tantalam (or Ko Yai in Siamese) by a number of 
arroyos, which stretch from Singoia in:the-south to Lacon in the 
north. The party landed at Taloung on the west side, at 7° 40' N; 
latitude, where 2 Sam-Sam rajah supplied them with elephants- 
to cross the peninsula. They crossed a large plaim under rice: 
cultivation to the borders of Klong Taloung; then reached the 
chain of Lo Mountains, which forms the end of the- penin» 
sula, and then descended the Tsang River, which flows into the 
Bay of Bengal. Three-visits in all.were made-to these regions 
during the year, and the States off Tsang, Taloung, Lacon, 
Singora, and Stoul were thoroughly explored. The engineers 
have already made their geological reports óf.the whole regions, 
and certain specimens which have been analysed at the School 
of Mines in Paris shows that deposits of auriferous quartz, tin;. 
and iron exist in this Zerra. incognita. Numerous ethnographical: 
observations were also made on the Sam-Sàm, their government, 
and habits of piracy. 

Mr. A. R. COLQUHOUN has published a.notice nthe Eastern 
journals with regard to his projected exploration. of the: Shan 
States. His colleague, Mr. Holt Hallett, after. consulting with 
him concerning the’ further exploration and survey of Siam.and 


TEMPEL Comet, 1867 IL—Reference has been already 
made ın this column to the impossibility of making any reliable 
prediction of the track of this comet at its approaching return, 
without a calculation of the pejfurbations.since it was last ob- 
served in 1879, owing to its having passed pretty near to the 
planet Jupiter in 1881. It appears from.a communication to the 
Astronomische Nachrichten that M. Raoul Gautier, of Geneva, is 
engaged. upon a determination of the effect of the planet's 
attraction, and hopes to furnish. observers- with an. ephemeiis 
which may enable them to find the- comet without. difficulty. 
M. Gautierstates that up to the:time-of mmimum distance of the 
two bodies (0'55) in October. 1881, a retardation of thirty days 
in the epoch of-next perihelion passage had. been caused by the 
planet's action, and it is not to be expected that the comet can 
arrive at peithelion before the end.of June or beginning of July, 
though without perturbation it would have been. due at the 
beginning of May. 





ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK. 1885, FEBRUARY 8-14. 


(For the reckoning of time the- civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich-mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24, 1s here 
* 


employed.) 

At Greentoick om February 8' 

Sun rises, 7h. 29m. ; souths, 12h. 14m. 25'65.; sets, 17h. om. ; 
decl. on. meridian, 14° 50’ Si: Sidereal Time at Sunset, 
2h.. 16m. 

Moon (2 days past Last Quarter) rises, 2h. 20m. ; sonths, 
6h. 59m. ;.sets, 11h. 34m. ; decl. on.meridian,. 16° 44! S. 


Planet. pises- Souths. . pus Ded on Mendian | the Shan country, has left China for Bangkok, in order there to; 
Mercury 6 30. IO yr T4 eS 21 268 hold an interview with the King of Siam onithe-subject.. He 
Venus .. 6 38 "S10 doin ma 3 7! 2049 S, | Will thence progeed to Rangoon and Calcutta, to report. to, and: 
Mars |. 736 .. I2 18 d a 55 a 49 s. consult with, the Chief Commussioner. of British Burmah and 
Jupiter 7. 18 :* 5 1: 6 7L Bir DOR ogy, | Lord Dufferin. From. Calcutta Mr. Hallett will. proceed to- 
Satun. .. rr 46 n1 2 2* | N. London to submit his reports to the Royal Geographical Society 

i vr 1949 e 3 52. 2133N. | and the Chambers of Commerce which have supported the. 


exploration survey. Any exploration on the southein frontier 
of China, such as was intended.to be included, is for the.present 


* Indicates that the ae is that of the preceding, and the setting that. of 
out of the question;. owing to the unsettled. condition. of the, 


the’ following 


Phenomena iter’s Satellites 

Feb a dic cds frontier regions. The continuation:of the explorations in Siam 
i avc 27 É ect? dis rob: b: "OI and the Shan country depends on the. result of. Mi. Hallett’s: 
eg 39 Loc anc um 5 L ui reap. | visit to Siam and India. — As preliminary report has-been drawn- 
19 23 IIT, oce. ne £2 Tu ne up by Messrs, Colquhoun and Hallett, dealing with the first 
2 agree Dees EP: 22 4L M eRT: years operations. which. will be published on. Mr. Hallett’s, 

IO we I 55 r T ing. IZ ... IQ i à Occ. reap. arrival in England. 

4I . tr. egr. 21 . tr. ing. 

22 55 I. ecl. disap. I3. o ar IL tr. an AT the meeting of the Geographical Society of Paris on: the 
II . I25 I. occ. reap. 5 54. III. tr. ing. 23rd ult, M. Mascat president, M. Thouar, known for his 
2.45, Il. ecl disap.* 14 ... 19 12. ll. occ. reap. | JOuney in search of the remains of the Crevaux expedition; 
ue pe de eee as ed E 
i Ge Ra Ss . ou! . oject is 
i S: i bi neis in:conjuncHon with the Sun. —Ţ study the delta of the Pilcomayo, where Crevaux peiished, and 
uF fin of Ven Ceara with and 0°44’ south | then to investigate the possibilities of a trade: route between 
. cd : Bolivia and the Paraguay. M. Thouar will then carry out the mis~ 
i. zm E. SX MD at greatest distance [rom the Sun. | sion with which he is charged by the Bolivian Government—viz: in 
dog IO SERE ME AA with and 5° 9 south | company with some engineers and naturalists, to study the-whole 
ia i Me Pate cee soi of Bolivia from scientific, industrial, and commercial points of 
op dee IE e of the Tae with and 5°58’ south | yiew.—M. Cabres described some episodes of a journey which he 
9136 Moon: recently made to Bokhara ; and M: Rey presented to the Society 


a new map of the north of Syria, designed by M. Thuullier, 


UNDER the title of '' Un' Estate.in Sibena fra Ostiacchi, 
Samoiedi, Sirient, Tatari, Kirghisi.f Baskin ” (Florence, 1585), 
Signor Stephen Sommier describes.a voyage which he made 
down the Obi fiom its confluence with the Litish to its mouth in 
the Arctic Ocean. He made during the journey interesting 
observations on the course of the river, and on the temperature 
of the water. Towards the end of July the mean temperature 
was 18° above rero, even.at the mouth òf the 1iver, and in. 
August it was still +10°, These have much importance, for the 
question of the navigability of the Kara Sea. Under.the infla- 
ence of these masses of warm water, the coast ice sh. uld melt,. 
and consequently the icebergs which have in recent years blocked’ 
the straits giving access to the Kara Sea cannot be of gieat. 
extent. The most important put of the volume, however, is 
that devoted to the anthropology and ethnography of the Ostiaks 
and Samoyedes. On the course.of the Obi are groups of habita- 
tions where travellers are supphed with rowers, and each time 
Signor Sommia changed his men—about a hundied times in 


_ ote. —In the two preceding weeks the word /ef in the head- 
ing of the last column of the ** Occultations " should have been 
right, The angles are understood to apply, as usual, to the 
inverted image. J 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES” 


THE Commission which was orginally appointed to investi- 
gate the possibility of a maritime canal across the isthmus of 
Krao, in the north of the Malay Peninsula, has continued its 
exploration in this unknown region. It is composed of M. 
Delonell, accompanied at first by M. Paul Macey, Mr. David- 
Son, an English Dgineer, and a Siamese commissioner. ‘Their 
Second.visit to the place was made in. the spring and summer 
of last year. After ascending the peninsula from the isthmus 
of Krao to 7° 13N. latitude, and visiting the Samuil Islands, 
the most interesting and least known of the archipelagoes in the 
Gulf of Siam, the expedition. penetrated the peninsula to the 
height of S.ngoia, 7° 14’ N. latitude, where they discovered the 
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il—he made anthropological observations, and collected ethno- 
graphical objects. These are now in the Ethnographical Museum 
in Florence, and illustrations of a considerable number of them 
are found in his work. Besides these tribes, the book also deals 
with the Bashkirs and Kirghises, whom the author visited in 
returning to Europe. 


THE last Bulletin (No. 6) of the G phical Society of 
eBelgium contains a paper by M. Oscar Royer describing his 
journey on the Congo; notes on a journey in Texas, by Mr. 
Lancaster ; also **Some words on Atlantis,” by M. de Bloek, 
who regards this fabulous region as merely one of those invented 
by the ancients for the purpose of working out in imagination 
their social and political theories. Finally, a study on the first 
narrative of Columbus, and the old printed editions of it, with a 
fac-simile of the first “ Epistola C. Eoloni," printed at Antwerp 
in 1493. 








THE INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS 


THIS Institution held its annual general meeting in London 
last week. The list of papers to be read we have alread: 
given, though some of them were not read; the only one aall. 
ing for special notice at our hands is that of Sir Frederick Abel 
on a “ Final Report bearing upon the Question of the Condition 
in which Carbon exists in Steel.” The following are the con- 
clusions which Sir Frederick bases on the present and on the 


two preceding reports :— 

‘The results of the expeiimental work described appear to 

warrant the following conclusions in regard to characteristics, 
recognisable by chemical examination, which are exhibited by 
different portions of one and the same sample of steel presenting 
marked physical differences consequent upon their exposure to 
the hardening, annealing, or tempering processes, 
(1) In annealed steel the carbon exists entirely, or nearly so, 
in the form of a carbide of iron, of uniform composition Fa 
or a multiple thereof), umformly diffused through the mass of 
metallic iron. 

‘*(2) The cold-rolled samples of steel examined were closely 
similar in this respect to the annealed steel, doubtless because of 
their having been annealed between the rollings. 

** (3) In hardened steel the sudden lowering of the temperature 
from a high red heat appears to have the effect of preventing or 
arresting the separation of the carbon, ss a definite carbide, 
from the mass of the iron in which it exists 1n combination ; its 
condition in the metal being, at any 1ate mainly, the same as 
when the steel is 1n a fused state, The presence of a small and 
variable proportion of Fe,C in hardened steel is probably due 
to the unavoidable and variable extent of imperfection, or want 
of suddenness, of the hardening operation; so that, in some 
slight and variable degree, the change due to annealing takes 
place prior to the fixing of the carbon by the hardening process. 

“ (4) In tempered steel the condition of the carbon is inter- 
mediate between that of hardened and of annealed steel. The 
maintenance of hatdened steel in a modeiately heated state 
causes a gradual separation (within the mass) of the carbide 
molecules, the extent of which is regulated by the degree of 
heating, so that the metal gradually approaches in character to 
the annealed condition: but, even in the best 1esult obtained 
with blue-tempered steel, that approach, as indicated by the 
proportion of separated carbide, is not more than about half-way 
towards the condition of annealed steel. 

** (5) "The carbide separatgd by chemical treatment from blue- 
and straw-tempered steel has the same composition as that 
obtained from annealed steel. 

«Tt does not appear that this inquuy can be further extended 
with the prospect of obtaining any additional ficte elucidating 
the condition of the carbon in steel exhibiting various phys: 
characteristics—the value of which would bear any proportion to 
the very laborious nature of the necessary experimental work, 
which to be conducted with small quantities of material on 
account of the necessity of carrying out the annealing, harden- 
ing, and tempering processes with very thin pieces of steel. 

** [ believe it will be admitted that, although the data obtained 
have not led to the discovery of a ready chemical method of 
differentiating between different degiees of temper in steel (a 
method of examination which Prof, Hughes's interesting 1esults 
have almost rendered unnecessary), they have at any rate con- 
tributed to the advancement of our knowledge of the nature of 
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THE INFLUENCE OF DIRECT SUNLIGHT ON 
VEGETATION 


THE influence of direct sunlight on vegetation is generally 

known, but surely deserves to be a subject of special study. 
In the following paper we shall only endeavour to describe some 
facts with relation to this influence. In the first place, the effect 
of the sun’s rays in the tropical regions will be traced, and after- 
wards in the temperate and arctic zones. The constant high 
temperature within the tropics is the cause of the plants being 
less dependent on the direct solar heat than is the case in the 
greater part of the temperate and cold zones, but, notwitstand- 
ing this, there are plants even in the tropital regions requiring 
for a luxuriant growth the direct rays of the sun. 

Of the tropical monocotyledonous plants, the palms are doubt- 
less the most important, and of these the date-palm of the 
Sahara Desert (Paenix dactylifera, L.) furnishes daily food to 
the inhabitants of this part of Africa. 

It is known that the subterranean wells are the only cause of 
vegetation in this desert. When a well is discovered, in a short 
time an oasis arises, and the date-palm ap 

Considering that the first condition for the growth of palms is 
a humid soil wherein the roots may vegetate, there seems to be 
at first something strange in the fact of the Great Desert pro- 
ducing species of this family ; but the Arabs say that this “queen 
of the Oasis ” puts her feet in water and her head in the fire of 
heaven ; and this is the cause of the rapid growth of the 
plant (Greisbach, ** Die Vegetation der Erde,” Theil ii. p. 87) ; 
the water ascends by the roots into the tissue of the tree, and 
communicates its temperature to the inner parts, so that the 
influence of the sun's heat is tempered ; the evaporation of the 
piant also causes a lower temperature ; thus it withstands a dif- 
erence of 98° (from 126° to 28°), as occurs in the Desert 
(Martins, ** Le Sahara,” Revue des deux Mondes, 1864, vol. hi. 

. 613). 
F Though, as we have said above, these plants require, in the 
first place, water for their roots, the fact of the stems growing in 
their wild state at a considerable distance the one from the other, 
and never forming dense forests, proves that they require also 
the light. 

But the date-palm is indigenous to the Great Desert ; nowhere - 
else does this plant vegetate so rapidly. When cultivated 
with success, it is also in a desert-climate, as, for instance, 
in that of Murcia in Spain (the date forest of Elche), the high- 
lands of Afghanistan, &c. The cause of its culture being with- 
out fruits in the Mediterranean is the dry summer, there being 
no subterranean wells, as is the case in the Sahara. 

The sugar-cane (Saccharum officinarum, L.) is also a plant 
requiring the direct solar light; moist climates are disadvan- 
tageous to its cultivation. Thus the climate of China, with its 
heavy rains in May and June (Dove, ** Klimatologische Beitrage,” 
vol. 1. p. 102), but less precipitation in autumn, when the fruits 
ripen, is suited for the culture of this plant. It is known that 
the quantity of sugar depends on the quantity of sunshine. 

Turning tothe warm temperate zone we see the species of 
ciirus cultivated in the sunny climate of Southern Italy, and 
even by cultivation produce the delicious fruits generally known, 
because they are in summer under the almost constant influence 
of the sun's rays in open localities. In the Malayan Peninsula, 
the supposed native country of these plants, they also grow in 
i aie spaces and not in the jungles, requiiing a moist soil, but 

the solar light, to ripen their fruits ; this explains why the 
finest and largest oranges are obtained when the trees are trained 
agamst walls, as is the case in, some parts of Southern England. 

The vine ( Vitis vinifera, L.) is also a plant requiring heat in 
the after summer to ripen its fruits; the climate of Southern 
France and Italy 1s therefore well adapted for its cultivation. 
In the continental climate of Bokhara in Turkestan (40° N. lat.), 
with its hot summer, (in the sandy desett on the Oxus River 
the soil was found to have a temperature of 144°—Basiuer, 
“ Reise durch die Kirgisensteppe nach Chiwa"), the plant is 
cultivated in the open fields; its winter covering is not taken 
off before the end of March, but in April the temperature is 
aheady very high, and in July ıt becomes insupportable ;! the 
fruit of the vine is ripe by the end of June or the beginning 
of July. The soil is moistened here by artificial irrigation. 





I Mean tem at Samarkand, lat. s? in 1881: Aprilór', May 
70°, June 77°, July 81°, August g September 68°, and December 98°, mean 
temperature at z p m in June 86°, in Taly 93°, in August 92°, in September 
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climate with sudden changes of temperature, as, for instance, in 
the United States, does not suit this plant. On the banks of the 
Ohio River the fruits are rotten, or fall down, before they are 
ripe, notwithstanding that the meas temperature of all the months 
at Cincinnati is higher than at Pestp in Austria ; but the Ameri- 
can species are cultivated with success. 

In California, with its equal temperature, the vine 1s culti- 
vated, though the sean temperature at San Francisco is much 
lower than in, Europe in the same latitude; but the dry Cali- 
fornian summer is not to be found throughout the United States, 
where heavy rains occur at this season. 

Everywhere, in the warm as well as 1n the temperate regions, 
corn zi cultivated: with success where there is in summer ats 
sunlight enough to ripeh its grains: on the highlands of Af- 

hanistan, in China, on the plains of Southern Russia, on the 
ighlands of Mexico, &c.—for these plants require also the 
direct solar warmth. 

On highlands the influence of insolation is very much in- 
creased. At: Leh, in Tibet, altitude about 12,000 feet, the 
thermometer rose in July, in the sun, to 144°, and in mid-winter 
to 84°, though the mean summer temperature is only 61°, and 
that of the winter 16".! Barley is sown about May 18 and har- 
vested on September 12; but in the valley of Pituk (altitude 
about 11,000 feet) barley was sown and harvested in two 
months. e 

But, in the first place, the solar warmth of the after summer is 
necessary to ripen the fruits of the most important plants ; for 
the vine a September temperature of at least 59* is thought to 
be necessary (Greisbach, ''Die Vegetation der Erde,” theil i 
p. 126). Now, if we compare the means of this month of certai 
places ın Southern England (Greenwich 57°, Penzance 57, 
Chiswick 57°, Isle of Wight 58°) with others on the Continent 
(Liege 61°, Mannheim 62°), we see it is clear that the cloudy 
sky and rain, and not the sean temperature, are the causes of 
the vine being cultivated without success in England. 

The limit of corn cultivation ascends on the Continent gene- 
rally farther to the north than on the shores—Fort Norman 
(N.W. Territories of Canada) e [us 62°, 

The fact of its reaching 70° N. lat. in Norway (Alten), and 
the impossibility of agriculture in Greenland, even under 60°, and 
in Iceland (Reikiavik), notwithstanding the mean summer tem- 

of Alten and Reikiavik being about equal,? can only be 
explained by the continual clear sky in summer at Alten, 
and by the powerful insolation here, which is not the case in 
Iceland. e continual wet climate and absence of sunlight 
make the ins rot on the stalks before they aie ripe 
(Martins, c Essai dur la Végétation de l'Archipel des Féroé,” 
pp. 388, 192. The period of vegetation at Alten is the same as 
that in Siberia (Jakutsk), though the mean summer temperature 
18 9* lower. 

But a climate such as that of Northern Norway, where the 
shores are free of ice even ın mfd-winter, caused by the north- 
east branch of the Gulf Streans, 1s nowhere, to be found on the 
globe under such a high latitude. On the north-east shores of 
Asia corn cannot be cultivated even under 50° N. lat, The same 
latitude is its limit on the eastern shores of America; on the 
western it reaches about 57°. On the north-east shores of Asia 
the cause is the ice 1n the sea of Ochotsk, the widti ın summer 
being mostly south-east or south,’ thus coming from the sea or 
along the shores, and causing much lower summer temperatures 
than in the interior,* and cloudy sky. On the north-east shores 
of Noith America the corn limit reaches 50° N. lat., the cause 
being here the ice in Hudson Bay and along the shores of 
Labrador and Newfoundland.’ But again, it is not alone the 
low mean temperature which causes the corn limit to descend so 
far southerly, but want of sunlight.? 

* Frost is observed in September, and lasts till the end of May Seo 
Moorcroft, "Travels in the Hi yan Provinces," 

? Summer temperature at Alten 53°, at Reikiavik 54°. See Dove, ''Tem- 


peraturtafeln, : 
3 Onaccount of the barometric summer minimum over the Asiatic continent 


4 Temperature of Ochotsk, lat. ar. June 46°, July 55°, Au 569, 
September T: Temperature of Miotajeli lat. 53° June 54°, foly A 
August 61°, September zo". See Schrenck, “ Reise im Amur Lande,” bd. iv 
P. 405. 

5 Mean te ture in 1876 at York Factory, lat. 57°: June 49°, July 57°, 
August sx*. cantem; ture 1n 1880 nt Moose Fort, Ontario, lat. 51° 16". 


pera 
une sg”, July 59°, August 55°, September 52° See Report of the Meteoro- 
i Service in Canada . * 


in 
Percentage of sky clouded, Nikolajefsk of the Amur’ June 58, July 59, 
August 63. 5 oe Reise im Amur Lande,” bd. tv, p. 476. Per- 
conrago of sky clouded in 1880 at Moose Fert: June 66, July 62, August 
Ga, Number of rainy days June 15, july 1$, August zo. See Refert of 
the Meteorological Service in Canad»., 
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In the vicinity of the arctic zone the influence of insolation is, 
in the first place, observed on the Continent. At Turuchansk, 
lat. 65° 55’, gourds are cultivated, though of a small size (Mid- 
dendorff, ‘‘ Éibirische Reise," band iv, theili. p. 701). The mean 
temperature in 1881 was: Of June 48°, of July 59°, and of 
August 55^, the two last months being about equal in tem- 
perature to the means of Valentia in Ireland, lat. 51? 55' (July 
59°, August 59°); but at Turuchansk there were, in June, 7 
days with the temperature, at I p.m., ranging between 68° and. 
73°; m July, 15 days ranging between*68" and 82°; and in 
August, 16 days ranging between 62? and 75". Number of 
days completely clouded: June 6; July 9; August 3. Snow 
did occur till June 15, and was observed again on August 
29 (Annalen Physibalischen Central Observatoriums, St. 
Petersburg). In Norway the cultivation of gourds (Cwewrbita 
Pepo, L.) reaches 59° 55. 

In North America, at Cumberland House, lat. 53° 57, a 

ar harvest is collected from Neguado fraxinsfolum, Nutt. 
(Acer negundo, L.), by means of cuttings in the trees, but the flow 
of the sap 1s greatly influenced by the action of the sun's rays, 
and is greatest after a smart night's frost (Richardson, 
t‘ Search Expedition through Ruperts Land,” vol. ii. p. 236). 

In summer, the influence of the direct sunlight causes the 
tropical mid-day temperature so common in the interior of both 
continents in the temperate zone; but in America the days’ 
differences are much greater than ın Asia ; ? even near the eastern 
shores (Montreal, Quebec, &c.) daily differences of 20? are of 
common occurrence in midsummer. 

The Asiatic continent, reaching to the Arctic Sea, without 1n- 
terruption presents to the sun's rays a much greater surface 

is the case with America, where the melting ice in 
Hudson's Bay and the Arctic Archipelago consumes the greatest 
part of the solar warmth, being at the same time the cause of 
the sudden low temperatures occurring when the wind turns to 
the north or north-west. 

Notwithstandifig this, the Euopean vegetables and corn are 
cultivated with success ın the United States and the interior of 
Canada, but some of them cannot stand the sudden changes of 
temperature, as, for instance, the vine, and also the orange-tree 
(Citrus aurantium, L., et varr.) ; the general cultivation of the 
latter does not reach beyond 30° N. lat. (Florida). 

Nowhere else is the influence of insolation more distincti 
observed than in the arctic regions. It is known that in high 
latitudes the heat of the sun’s rays in summer 1s often very 
great. Richardson remarks that (being under about 60° N. lat. 
near the Slave River) he had never felt the heat within the 
tropics so oppressive as he experienced it on some occasions 
in these arctic regions (Richardson, ‘‘ Search se pari 
vol. i. p. 144), though the sun’s rays are here always horizontal 
instead of veitical, as is the case in the tropical countries. The 
enormous multitude of mosquitoes suddenly appearing in spring 
when the ice is thawing, and in places where there is water for 
their larvee (swamps, pools, &c.), is also mach greater than in 
India. 

The observations on the following page may give some idea of 
the difference between the temperature in the shade and that in 
the sun’s rays. 

At Fort Franklin, Great Bear Lake, North America, lat. 
65° 12', the mean temperature in the last part of March or the 
beginning of April is about o° F. ; the effect of the sun’s rays on 
the blackened bulb of a thermometer, however, is sufficient to 
raise the mercuy to 90° (Richardson, ''Search Expedition,” 
vol. ii. p. 254). 

Compaiing these observations with those within the tropics 
we see that the difference between the maximum temperature in 
the sun in these regions and the northern is relatively small. 
Maximum temperature m the sun, 1882: Calcutta, 162°; 
Bombay, 151° ; Colombo (Ceylon), 157°; Barbados, 156°. But 
in dry climates the difference is greater: Melbourne, 169°; 
Adelaide, 180°. The mean humidity at Adelaide was only 
58 per cent. ; highest temperature in shade 112". 

Beet in the North American Arctic Archipelago, in Smith 
Sound, lat. 78° 30’, where the mean summer temperature is only 
33° (June 30°, July 38°, August 314°), Kane’s observations 
with the black bulb thermometer gave the following results :— 
oss’, on July 2, 1881, maximum 


* Greatest difference at Winnipeg, lat a 
lat. 50° 5%, 
wescht 


*, minimum 4s? , difference 53". At P. Heights, Manito 
cies on May 20, 86°, minimum 27* + thus difference 59°. At Bla escht- 
schensk, Siberia, lat 5o" 15’, on May as, 1881, maximum 79°, minimum 48°, 
difference 31°. At Akmolinsk, lat 51? 12', on. May 25, maximum 68°, mini- 
mum 50°; difference 18° 
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From May 16 till September 4 the temperature in the sun’s rays 

* was constantly above the freezing-point (with exception of May 
22, when this was not the case) ; on June I5 it reached 48°, on 
the 26th 54°, on July 5, 70°, and on August 11, 66°. 


Observations at Pawlou sk, Russia, Lat. 59° 43 * 





Date, 1881 so ep Teup: in js Difference Bun 
Fb. 8 . 2 yo. 68 .. yi 
5j i8  .. 21 88 .. 67 74 
$5 21 12 88 76 82 
» — 4 12 91 79 76 
» 2 18 97 79 = n 
» 9 .. 9I 82 73 
March 14 20 106 86 73 
$5 16 27 III 84 66 
22 20 Io 89 65 
May *$ 68 12 60 39 
June. 8à ido .. 58 . 40 
» 29 73 13 60 33 
Juy 2 80 13 58 30 
Aug. IO 64 131 67 72 
Sep. 8 66 124 58 57 
B 18 ... 62 124 62 66 
Oc. IO .. 52 .. IO] .. 585 .. 6 
Nov. 4 .. 32 .. 86 .. 54 .. 7 


It is clear that the influence of the sun's rays mcreases with 
higher: latitude, because the:sun in summer tests above the 
horizon: 

Iit Now wecome to the main point, viz. the effect of the direct 
solar heat on vegetation 1n the northein regions. 

In- Novaya Zemlya: the vegetation (consisting chiefly of herba- 
ceous plants) is, in places exposed to the sun's rays (at the foot of 
Mountains), like an arctic flower-garden, the surface of the soil 
not being covered with grass as is the case Mh the temperate 
regions. The-flowers are: here of a much greater size than the 
leaves.. In this island, and even in Spitzbergen, the snow dis- 
appears in summer’by the action of the sun from hills exposed 
to its light ; but on: Ben.Nevis in Scotland, being a difference 
in latitude of more than 20°, the snow rests sometimes the whole 


year. 

In the Tündra of Siberia, on the declivities of hills sheltered 
from the winds and exposed vertically to the sun’s iays, the 
same herbaceous vegetation, with its large, splendid-coloured 
flowers; is observed (Middendorff, ‘‘ Sibirische Reise," bd. iv. th. 
i, p. 733), but this is not the case in plains where the sunlight in 
its horizontal direction cannot have so much influence on the 
vegetation of the frozen ground; therefore these plains are in 
general really deserts, only covered with moss. 

Insolation is also the cause of therich vegetation in some parts 
of the-mountains in the temperate zone (AR , &c.). 

Even in the most-northern regions there can be a rich vegeta- 
tion where the plants in sheltered localities are exposed to the 
sun: Parry (“ Attempt to reach the North Pole ?) found the 
scurvy grass (CocA/earra) on Walden Island under 80° 30’ N, lat. 
in such a luxuriant growth as he had never seen it before. 

Middendorff observed, under 74° 30’ N. lat , on the borders of 
Lake Tamyria Siberia, on August 2, a temperature of 52° in 
the shade ; but a heliothermometer under glass placed in the 
sun’s rays stood at 104°; an uncovered one marked, in the sun, 
70°. e pitch on his boat was not only melted by this tem- 
perature, but flowed (Middendorff, **Sib. Reise," p. 657). 

But, as is the case also in lower latitudes, the greatest differ- 
ence between the temperatufe in the shade and in the sun occurs 
in early spri Tr Tune, Middendorff was travelling in the 
Stanowoi Mountains; and. saw a rhododendion 1a full flower ; 
when he was about to gather some flowers of this plant 
he-found not only the roots, but even the stem, frozen hard 
in the sod. The temperature of the air was between 54° 
and 43°, bnt at night it was some degrees below freezmg- 
pomt 

The assertion of some'botanists that the contents of the cells, 
as soon as they are frozen, make the latter burst, thus causing 
the death of the plants, has been already refuted by Nagel; 
but the important observations of Middendorff have showed 
clearly that the severest frosts of the Asiatic cold pole, by 
which the innermost parts of the trees are frozen as hard as 


ee des Physikalische Central Observaioriuims, St. Petersburg, 
qoor, 
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iron, have little influence on the tissue when the cold becomes 
gradually more intense ; only when the temperature sinks sud- 
denly below the freesing-point of the mercury the wood splits 
with a thundermg noise. ‘These crevices have a disadvantageous 
influence on the vegetation of the tree in summer, because in 
these places the plant often begins to rot. 

The trees rest ın a frozen state till, in spring, the sun’s rays 
reach the upper parts, and here vegetation 1s raised, though the 
roots and lower parts of the stem are still in a frozen state. 

But the most interesting discovery on this subject was made 
by Middendorff under 69° 30’ N. lat., on April I4, near the 
village of Dudino ; notwithstanding the clear sky and incessant 
brilliant light of the sun, the temperature at mid-day ranged from 
—4? to — 13°, yet before and after this time from — 24° to ~ 35°. 
While going over the glittering snow he was suddenly stop; 
by the sight of a willow-catkin peeping about an inch out of it. 
The catkin was wholly developed, yet the branch on Which it 
was observed was, one or two inches down, solidly fiozen ; this 
was also the case with the other parts of the plant hidden under 
the snow (Middendorff, p. 653). Thus this little part of a 
branch was called to life, for some hours only, by the dnect solar 
rays, in which it was thawed. 

In the beginning of August, under lat. 74° 30’, Middendorft 
found the soil exposed to the sun's rays heated to 86°, though: 
the temperature about four inches below the surface was only‘ 
39°, dnd af the depfh of about one foot the ground was constantly 
frozen (Middendorff, p. 666). 

It is clear that plants in the high noithein regions, when 
they vegetate, receive more warmth by insolation ' is often 
supposed—1* by the direct solar light itself, and 2° by the heated 
strface of the ground. The snow and-ice being melted by the: 
sun, the necessary wate: and humid atmosphere never fail ; event 
this 1s the cause of the luxuriant growth o on some places 
of the Tundia, The flowing water gradually communicates itS 
waimth to the soil, and prevents also the nightly radiation. 

All this 1s proof enough that, when the mean temperature in 
shade is known, this is not at all sufficient for a knowledge: of 
the 1eal temperature by which the vegetation of several plants is 
raised. What might have been the temperature in the tissue-of 
the little branch and also 1n that of the willow-catkin, of which 
we have spoken? and this when the temperature in the shade 
was so many degrees below fieezing-point. 

In the tempeiate regions vegetation commences in spring, 
when the difference of temperature between night and day 15 
greatest ; 1n the high north this difference 1s often insignificant, 
because the sun rests above the horizon ; but the temperature of 
the soil being nt this time very much lower than that of 
the objects exposed to the sun's 1ays, even this great difference 
is the cause of the very 1apid. vegetation in sheltered localities 
and under the nfluence of the solar light.! 

In conclusion we mnst remark that the facts thus briefly men- 
tioned show how much a nqw system of bio-meteorological 
obseryations is wanted to ascertain the real quantity of warmth 
and sunlight necessary for the groWth of plants, many of which 
are of the utmost impontance in the life of man," 

M. BUYSMAN 
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. 
NEW ORGANIC SPECTRA? 


‘THE absoiption-spectra to be described were detected by 

means of the microspectroscope, and most of them are 
only fally visible 1n it, as the dispersion of the chemical spectro- 
scope is too great foi the detection of some of the very feeble 
bands. A binocular microscope provided with a substage 
achiomatic condenser, to which are fitted two diaphragms, was 
specially made for this kind of work. Its objectives are so 
adapted as to enable both fields to be fully ulummated when 
any power up to the one-eighth 1s used. The left-hand tube is 
used as a ‘‘finder,” and as a means of getting any required 
portion of the object into the centre of the field so that its spec- 
tium may be obtained in the spectrum eyepiece of the right-hand 
tube. In this way the various portions of a.very small bit of 
tissue or organ may be readily differentiated from each other and 


* In 50° N lat, on the banks of the Amur River, where the situation 
w th regard to the g.cund-ice in sping is the same as in the Taimyr country, 
Aasturtinim and Calamagroif: piants were observed to grow about half a 
foot every day {eee Beitrage cur Kenntniss des Russischen Rewches, Band 
xxm 547, 617) ` 

? Abstract of a communication made to the Physiological Society, at the 
meeting on December 13, 1884 taad published in Proceedis s No 1v. 1984), 
by Dr. C. A MacMunn. 
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their spectra observed. Moreover, by the use of the iris dia- 
phragm, which is blaced below the substage condenser, the 
marginal part of the field can be 1eadily cut off Anothei piece 
of apparatus is indi ble, namely, the compressorstum, as by 
its aid the section is squeezed eut thin enough to allow the 
spectrum to be observed. 

Nor whatever is required for the detection of the spectra 
to be described, so that the substances present cannot be altered 
in any way. 

Myokematin.—Physiologists have accepted Kuhne's statement 
«hat muscle owes its colour to hemoglobin, but although the 
majority of voluntary muscles do owe thei colour to it, it is 
accompanied by myobzrmatin in most cases, and sometimes 
enhrely replaced by it, while in other cases it entirely replaces 
myohrematin. e Áear? muscle of every vertebiate animal 
which I have examined yields myohsematin, which gives a very 
beautifully defined pecu totally distinct from any decompo- 
sition product of hemoglobin, e.g. methzmoglobin, acid or 
alkaline hzmatin, or hematoporphyrin All one has to do in 
order to detect myohzematin is to cut off a bit of heart muscle, 
put it while fresh in the compressorium, press it down, and 
obseive the spectrum. No reagent whatever ts required, The 
spectrum consists of three bands, two of which are very nairow, 
and persist after the hemoglobin bands have gone when the 
tissue has been squeezed out to great thinrss in the compres- 
sorium. The bands have been missed by other observers simply 
because when the oxyhzmoglobin bands are well marked they 
cover and ale merged into the "myohszmatin bands. The first 
band of myohsematin occurs just before D, the next two (of 
gt narrowness) are placed between D and E, and two other 
‘faint bands may be present neater violet, of which the first covers 
E and 4, and the other is between 4 and F, close to latter line. 
Their wave-lengths are : Ist band A 613-596'5, 2nd band A 569- 
563, 3rd band A 556-549 (heart of dog), and they have been 
measuied in all cases with the same result. I find myohematn 
in the heart muscles and some voluntary muscles of the following 





ri—Myohsmatcs from Alar muscles of Vespa vulgaris 
matics from heart of Limar variegatus, 


2.—Myohze- 


smammals:—Man, dog, cat, rabbit, guinea-pig, hedgehog, 
sheep, ox, pig, rat and hare, In bids. in pigeon, owl, duck, 
goose, turkey, and fowl. In reptiles: in green lizard, common 
nnged snake, and fresh-water tortoise. In Batiachians: in 
toad, fiog, salamander, axoldtl, and tee-fog. In fishes: in 
herring, mackerel, tench, rogch, eel, plaice, whiting, and cod- 
fish.! ^ But ıt is also found in Invertebrates, in which I first 
detected it. It is found in the muscle from thorax and in leg 
muscles of the following insect genera :—Dytiscus, Hydrophilus, 
Lucanus, Cerambyx, Creophilus, Staphylinus, Geotrupes, Caia- 
bus, Coccinella, Musca (three species), Tipula, Gryllus, Blatta, 
Vespa, Apis, Bombus, Pieris, Ennomos, &c. It also occus in 
the cephalo-thoracic muscles of spiders, 1n the heart of the ciab, 
lobster, and crayfish (and not im the volunt muscles) ; in 
the heart and buccal muscles of Arion, Limax, "eite and other 
pulmonate mollusks, while in other mollusks it appears to be 
replaced by hemoglobin in the pharyngeal muscle, as Prof. 
Lankester found out 2 

Two attempts have been made to isolate it. In the first it 
was got out of the muscle by digesting in pepsine solution, and 
was slightly changed 1n the process; in the second it was got 
out of the frozen heart muscle of a rabbit by pressing out the 
plasma ;* here it was mixed with traces of hemoglobin, but 
could be differentiated from it: hence it piobably occurs in 
muscle plasma like muscle-hemoglobin. 

4ftstohamatin.—This name has been given by me to a cla-s 
of pigments or modifications of the same pigment, which are 
found widely dastributed in the animal kingdom. Myoheematin 
belongs to them, as can easily be shown. They are found in 
Mollusks, A:thropods, Echinoderms, and, modified peculiaily, in 
Coelenterates. The bands are carefully measured and compared 

I These being all the vertebrate animals trhich I have yet examined 


* After suitable precautions had been teken to exclude the influence of the 
blood, as fully described in the demonstration. 





with spectra yielded by various organs and tissues of Vertebrates, | 
and no difference is found between those of Vertebrates and In- 
vertebrates. In order to see these spectra in the higher animals 
the blood-vessels aie washed out with salt solution thoroughly, 
and then the organs and tissues examined in the manner de- 
scribed. It is not possible to go into this subject in an abstract, 
as the facts are too numerous to be compressed nto such a small 
space ; 1t will suffice to say that the histohsematins are respiratory 
pigments, as can be proved by oxidising and reducing them in 
the solid organs. eir bands occupy almost the same place as 
those of myohzmatin, except that the second and third bands of 
the myohzematin spectrum appear compressed into one in some 
cases. 

Myoheematin itself is also undoubtedly a respiratory sub- 
stance. 

Spectrum of the Supra-renal Bodies.—In the supra-renals of 
man, cat, dog, guinea-pig, rabbit, ox, sheep, pig, and rat, the 
medulla gives the spectrum of hemochromogen, while the cortex 
shows tbat of a histohzmatin. "Wherever we find hæmochro- 
mogen in a vertebrate body it is probably excretory, and I have 
only found it in the bile and in the liver. Hence, and owing to 
the 1emarkable darkness of its bands in the medulla of the 
adienals, it must be looked upon here as excretory; if so, the 
function of the adrenals must be (at least jn part) to meta- 
motphose effete heemoglobm or hematin into hemochromogen ; 
uf from disease, or after 1emoval, as 1n Tizzoni’s experiments, the 
effete pigment is not removed, pigmentation of skin and mucous 
membrane may take place. The presence of taurocholic acid 1n 
the medulla (Vulpian), the resemblance in the structme of the 
adrenals to that of the liver, and the large Jymphatics, with the 
well-known results of disease of the adrenals in Addison's 
disease, all go to show that an active metabolic process 1s taking 
place in them, and I believe I am justified in concluding that 
they have a laige shate in the downwaid metamorphosis of effete 
colouring matter, and that these observations will help to throw 
some light on Addison’s disease, 





SOUTH GEORGIA 


SOME interesting iculars of the geography, climate, &c., 

of the island of South Georgia have recently been published 
Ee members of the German Expedition which sojourned in 
1883 at the island. They are of the more interest as no scientific 
expedition had pieviously visited the island, of which but httle 
therefore is known. The Expedition, 1n command of Dr. 
Schrader, took up their quarters at Moltke Hafen, in Royal 
Bay, which is from four and a half to five miles wide and from 
six to eight miles long ; here observations were-made from Sep- 
tember 15, 1882, until September 3, 1883, when the Expedition 
left in a German gunboat. The 8472 observations made during 
this penod on the temperature, air-pressure, moisture, wind, 
&c., are of geat importance. 

The island is by its position (54° 31’ S. lat. and 36° 5’ W. 
long.) not an Antarctic island in the strict sense of the word, 
but its appearance stamps it as such—Royal Bay being sur- 
1ounded by mountains, with enormous glaciers from goo-to 1200 
feet in height, which further inland rise to 6000 or 7000 feet. 
This circumstance may give some idea of the climate, and it is 
therefoie not surprising to learn that the mean temperature of 
the whole period of observation was only 35° E. ; for F on 
the warmest month, 42°, and fo. the coldest (June) 26°°6. No 
single month was free from fiost, and 3o per cent. of the 
hours of observation showed a temperature below freezing-point. 
In July the mmimum-thermometer istered 26°°2, and in 
February the maximum-thermometer 57''2, the range of tem- 
perature amounting to 31°. Clear days occurred in the winter 
only, the total number being 8; whereas the total of cloudy 
days was 127; the latter were less frequent in July and August. 
During December not a single day was clear, and the total 
number of hours of clear sky was only 269, against 3302 which 
were cloudy, viz. 38°9 per cent. of the total. Consequently 
there was much rain and snow, particularly in November and 
December, which had only one dry day each. Most snow fell 
in March and least in May. Even the warmest month, February, 
had 13 days with snow, while the coldest, June, had four days 
with rain. It hailed on 19 days, principally in December ; 
there were 75 days of fog, but it did not last long. As 
winds and storms, the observations of the Expedition seem to 
indicate that the neighbourhood of Cape Horn is not quite so 
stormy as is geneially believed. At South Georgia there were 
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many days of perfect calm; the summer was, however, more 
stormy than the winter. The winds came chiefly from the 
west—those from a due westerly direction being most common 
—and also from west-south-west or north-west. The westerly 
and south-westerly winds were during the winter the warmest, 
which is ascribed to the circumstance that they passed over 
monntains some 6000 feet in height, which rendered them 
 Fohn-like.” The barometer readings were never attended by 
violent storms ; these occurred without exception when the glass 
stood at ‘‘fair.” Thee was no aurora australis, nor were there 
any thunderstorms. 

Explorations of the island were undertaken on several occa- 
sions, and many of the peaks in the neighbourhood of Royal 
Bay were climbed. The slate rocks were very difficult of ascent. 
The enormous glaciers in the mountains of the interior prevented, 
unfortunately, any thorough exploration of this The 
mountains often sloped abruptly into the sea, and the highest 
points were about ten miles from the station and covered with 
eternal snow. The roar of avalanches was continually heard. 
The fauna was very poor. That such a dreary climate should 
boast of a very extensive fauna or flora was hardly to be expected ; 
nevertheless, the mosses weie very fine. Dr. H. Will, the botanist, 
collected about thirty varieties. They show what a climate wheie 
the sun is nearly always absent can produce in the way of plants 
which are able to resist rapid changes of temperature, but the 
fauna is one which may at once be said to belong to more Ant- 
arctic regions than Terra del Fuego, the Kerguelen Islands, and 
more northerly places. It is a repetition of the same types, 
with originality in.details alone. 





CARTOGRAPHICAL WORK IN RUSSIA 

WE learn from a recent issue of the /evestia of the Russian 

Geographical Society that the following eee and 
cartographical work was done during the year 1883 by the officers 
of the Russian General Staff. The first-class triangulation for 
connecting the line of Warsaw and Grodno with that of the 
Vistula was continued ; the secondary network of triangulation 
was extended in Lithuania and Poland ; and the heights of 262 
places were determined by careful levellings. The most useful 
work of exact levellings on the Russian railways, undertaken 
several years since, was continued in West and South-West 
Russla, eri to à precise measurement of the differences of 
level between the Baltic and the Black Seas, and the final results 
are now being calculated. The Russian survey was continued 
on the scales of r400 and 1750 feet to an inch, in Poland, 
Lithuania, Bessarabia, and Finland ; and a most welcome fea- 
ture of itis that great attention was given to the measurements of 
heights, so that a map with level-lines only, 35 to 70 feet apart 
from one another, may be published. In the Caucasus very 
accurate measurements of the latitudes and longitudes of Tiflis, 
Baku, and Shemakla were made, as also pendulum observations 
in Trans-Caucasia. Of trigonometrical measurements, the tri- 
angulation of the Trans-Caspian region was continued as far as the 
Persian frontier, and that of Akhal-Tekke, was also calculated. 
An interesting feature of this last was the measurement of two 
geodetical bases on strings—which method gives, as is known, 
very satisfactory results—together with a much gieater economy 
of time. Detailed surveys were continued in several s of 
the Caucasus, those at Askabad, and between Kyzil-Arvat, 
Bami, and the Sumbar River (two versts to an inch) being 


especially worthy of notice. 

Turkestan, at the Tashkend Observatory, Col. Pomeran- 
tseff continued his observations of minor planets with the refractor 
of the Observatory, and the measurement of stars by means of 
the meridian-circle ; and his assistant, Capt. Zalessky, regularly 
made measurements of occultations of stars by the moon. The 
work of the Observatory will soon be published, and will contain 
an elaborate paper by Dr. Schwartz, on magnetism in Turkestan. 
Several most valuable determinations of latitudes and longitudes 
were made by M. Putyata in the Pamir dunng M. Ivanoff's 
expedition. Among many surveys which were made this year, 
that of the northern slope of the Turkestan ridge was especially 
interesting, no less than twenty-three unknown glaciers having 
been discovered at the sources of the Sokh, and mapped. The 
Shemanovsky glacie, eight miles long, and that of Ak-terek, 
twenty-two miles long, which joins the well-known Zarafshan 
glacier, are especially worthy of notice. A survey of the rich 
oasis of Karshi, and of the Bokhara dominions on the right bank 
of the Zarafshan, is also very interesting. The map of Turkestan 








on the scale of ten versts (seven miles) to an inch, is already in 
print, and several sheets are nearly ready. * 

In the Omsk military district we notice several determinations 
of latitudes and longitudes, as also the survey of the Kirghiz 
Steppe, on a scale of five vergs to an inch. In Eastern Siberia 
the chief work was the further extension of the triangulation of 
Trans-Baikalia—a most necessary work, on account of the 
scarcity of determined points to fix the surveys in that region— 
and many local surveys, those in the Ussari region and on the 
Pacific coast being especially interesting. The astronomically 
determined points, very few on the whole, have received only 
seven additions, 

The Hydrographical Department has pursued its work on the 
Baltic, the Black, and the Caspian Seas, as also on some lakes 
in the interior of Russia and Finland ; the most interesting of 
them being several detailed maps of the Lake of On and 
the Lakes Payanne and Pielis, in Finland ; the triangulation and 
surveys on the Caucasian coast of the Black Sea; and the 
survey of the Gulf Mortvyi Kultuk of the Caspian. 

Among the publications of the General Staff we notice the 
thirty-ninth volume of its AMemorrs, which contains the following 
papers :— On the triangulation of Bessarabia, by Col. Lebedeff ; 
on the difference between the longitudes of Tashkend and Vernyi, 
by Col. Pomerantseff; on astronomical determinations made 
in Trans-Baikalia (fi&y-two places), by Capt. Polanovsky ; in the 
Altay region and in West Siberia (thirteen places), by Col. 
Miroshnitchenko ; in the Trans-Caspian region (with a map), 
by Col. Gladysheff; and in North-West Mongolia, by Lieut. 
Rafaioff; on levellings on Russian railways ; on the determina- 
tian of time by means of the meridian-circle, by M. Gladysheff ; 
on the Trans-Caspian triangulation (ninety-two places), by Capt. 
Peivas, in which it 15 stated that Askabad ıs 827 feet, and 
Mount Riza, on the Persian frontier, 9741 feet, above the sea- 
level ; and finally, a description by Col. Alexandroff of the route 
from Kungrad to the Gulf of Mortvyi Kultuk, the distance being 
300 miles, of which about 90 miles aie without water. 

The Annual Report of the Hydrographical Department con- 
tains seven small maps showing the exact results of the surveys 
made on the Russian coasts up to 1882; and a paper by M. 
Goloviznin gives at the same time a sketch of the hydro- 
giaphical work done by the Russian fleet since its first formation 


in 1696. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


IN the Journal of Botany for Janu Mr. H. N. Ridley 
describes and figures the extremely tabe von tenuis, a plant 
entirely lost to Britain since 1795 or 1796, when it was gathered 
by G. Don in Clova, till 1883, when it was rediscovered by Mr. 
‘owndrow in Herefordshire. Mr. W. H. Beeby records another 
interesting addition to the Bntish flora in a new Sparganium, 
which he names S. neglectum, nearly allied to S. ramosum, and 
probably a sub-specieseof it, found"in ponds in several parts of 
Suney. 

THE last part of the Belgigue Horticole that has reached us, 
that for May and June 1884, contains but little that is original, 
the substantiaP articles being taken from French, German, or 
English journals. The coloured plates of new or little-known 
plants, with accompanying descriptions, are of their usual ex- 
cellence, and there are many short paragraphs of interest to 
horticulturists. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 
Royal Society, January 29.—'' On some Physical Proper- 
ties of Ice and on the Motion of Glaciers, with special reference 
to the late Canon Moseley’s Objections to Gravitation Theories.” 
By Coutts Trotter, M. A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Communicated by Prof Stokes, Sec. R. S. 

Canon Moseley's theory of glacier motion, put forward in 
1855, has never been accepted by persons conversant with 
laciers. In 1869, however, he put forward a somewhat 
ormidable objection -to the curent gravitatióu theories of 
glacier motion. 

The gist of the objection is that the resistance of ice to 
shearing 1s many times greater than the shearing force which 
can be prodnced in a descending glacier by gravity; and that 
therefore the shearing which the measurements of Forbes and 
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others have shown to be an essential part of the motion of a 
glacier cannot be préduced by gravity alone. s 

It was pointed out at the time that in Moseley's experiments 
on the shearing strength of ice the element of time had been 
disregarded, and a number of experiments have been since pub- 
lished, chiefly on the bending of pieces of ice under the influence 
of their own weight, which showed conclusively that the con- 
tinuous action for a considerable time of comparatively small 
forces will produce effects upon ice which the same forces are 
quite incapable of producing in a short time. The nature and 
- conditions of the motion were, however, very different from those 
which we meet with in a glacier. 

Under these circumstances it seemed desirable that fresh 
direct experiments on the shearing strength of ice should be 
made under conditions differing as little as might be from those 
under which ice actually shears 1n the interior of a glacier, and 
it occurred to me that such experiments might be advantageously 
made in one of the artificial grottoes which are now excavated 
year after year for the benefit of tomists ın several of the more 
accessible Swiss glaciers. It seemed that it would be possible 
in this way to carry out e iments upon glacier ice at a nearly 
uniform temperature of about o? C., and under conditions as 
nearly resembling those of the interior of a glacier as we can 
hope to attain to in experiments on hand specimens of ice 

T accordingly spent pait of the long v&cation of 1883 at 
Grindelwald, and made a series of experiments in the grotto on 
the right bank of the lower glacier, in order to see whether I 
could obtain direct evidence of shearing under the influence of 
forces comparable with those which Canon Moseley admits to 
be capable of being produced by the action of gravity nea 
moving glacier. 

The experiments are fully desciibed in the paper. Bars of ice 
were passed through holes in three parallel blocks of wood, 
nearly in contact with one another. The two outer blocks were 
hung to a frame and a weight was suspended from the middle 
one. After the whole had hung for some days, the apparatus 
was taken to pieces and the shear measured. Ina final experi- 
ment a shear of about ‘075 cm. was observed after the action for 
abont seventeen days of a shearing force of rather more than 
200 grm. per square centimetre. 

The shearing force employed was indeed rather moie than 
double that which, according to Canon Moseley's calculations, is 
exerted by gravity in the Mer de Glace, near the Tacul (Phil. 
Mag, xxxvi. p. 369); but it is aboat r/25th of his ‘smallest 
value of the shearing strength of ice, and the amount of shear is 
larger than is implied in any of the ordinary cases of glacier 
motion. 

I think then that there is little doubt that under conditions 
closely resembling those of the interior of a glacier, and under 
the influence of forces comparable with those which gnavity 1s 
capable of exerting in a glacier, hand specimens of ice shear in 
the same manner as a truly viscous solid would do. 

Reasons are given for suppésing that the range of temperature 
through which ice is sensibly viscous is small; the temperature 
of the interior of a glacier 1s discussed, and it ıs pointed out 
that the position of the ‘‘Bergschrund” so familiar in Alpine 
literature corresponds to a point where there is agchange in the 
temperature of the lower part of the glacier, all below the 
‘* Bergschrund " being soft and viscous, al above it hard frozen 
and immovable, 

The general result of the foregoing paper seems to be that the 
fuller consideration of the physical properties of glacier ice leads 
to essentially the same conclusions as those to which Forbes was 
led forty years ago by the study of the larger phenomena of 
glacier motio t is, that thee motion is that of a shghtly 
viscous mass paitly sliding upon its bed, partly shearing upon 
itself under the influence of gravity. To say this is, however, 
by no means to deny the importance of regelation in the 
economy of a glacier. To regelation mainly we must attribute 
the paua passage of snow through the form of sv into ice, 
the heahug of crevasses, and the possibility of comparatively 
rapid and violent es of form im poitions of a glacier in 
which unusually powerful forces may be supposed to be at work. 
Moseley's argument, however, seems to be decisive againstt the 
belief that the ordinary com ively undisturbed descent of & 
glacier along a moderately oping bed takes place by fractuie 
and regelation. Moseley 
which has been shown to be enormously too great as a measure 
of the résistance of ice to slow shearing, would appear on 
the other hand to be an inferior limit to the resistance to the 
shearing fracture which must precede regelation. 
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Royal Society, January 29.—*' On the Structure and Rhythm , 
of the Heart in Fishes, with especial reference to the Heart of 
the Eel.” By J. A. McWilliam, M. D., Demonstrator of Physio- 
logy in University College, London. (From the Physiological 
Laboratory, University College.) Presented by E. A. Schafer, 
F.R.S 


The eel’s heait presents some peculiarities in structure. The 
auricle and ventricle are separated by a canalis auricularis. The 
ventral wall of the sinus venosus does not end in the proper 
auricular tissue but passes on to be attached directly to the ven- 
tricle. The superficial part of the ventricular wall is supplied 
by a special system of blood-vessels. 

When the ventricle is faradised, 1t is found that a slowly-inter- 
rupted current (e.g. 3 per second) has a much more powerfully 
stimulating effect than a rapidly-interrupted current (e.g. 50 per 
second) of precisely the same strength, 

The inhibitory effects of stimulation of the vagus nerve-trunk 
are very powerful; the accelerating after-effects are slight and 
variable. Vagus stimulation exerts no dir influence on the 
ventricle ; it profoundly affects the auricle and sinus, It tem- 
porarily abolishes the excitability of the auricular muscle and of 
the muscular tissue entering into the composition of the ostial 
part of the sinus, 

The manner in which the heart's action recommences after 
vagalinhibition is peculiar; the interjugular part of the sinus 
and the ventricle beat before the auricle and the ostial part ot 
the sinus begin. > is incu 

'The passage of a weak interrupted current ugh any part 
of the auricle causes that part to stand still while the rest af the 
auricle goes on beating. Curara obviates the occurrence of this 
localised inhibition. 


Physical Society, January 24 —Piof. Guthrie, President, 
in the chair.—Messrs. J. Rose Innes, A. Howard, and A. M. 
Worthington were elected membeis of the Society.—Some lec- 
ture experunents on spectrum analysis were shown by Mr. E. 
Clemenshaw. The chief point in these experiments was the 
production of a brilliant light without the use of the electric arc. 
A small quantity of a solution of the salt to be experimented on: 
is put into a flask in which hydrogen is being evolved by the 
action of zinc upon dilute sulphmic or hydrochloric acid; the 
bottle ıs provided with three necks, one being fitted with an 
acid funnel, one with a jet, and by the other is introduced a 
current of coal-gas, or better, of hydrogen, by which the size of 
the flame can be increased and regulated. The jet, which is 
about one-eighth of an inch diameter, is surrounded by a larger 
tube, by which oxygen is admitted to the flame, the result being 
a brilliant light giving the spectrum of the substance, which 1s 
carried over mechanically by evolved hydrogen. The spectra of 
sodium, lithium, and strontium were shown upon the screen, 
and the absorption of the sodium light by a Bunsen flame con- 
taining sodium was clearly scen.—An instrument to illustrate the 
conditions of equilibrium of three forces acting at a point was 
exhibited by Mr. Walter Baily. This instrument consists of a 
circular disk of soft wood from the back of which an axle pro: 
jects. The disk is provided with a graduated circle, and its 
centre marked by the intersection of two fine lines upon a small 
mirror. Three compound threads, each consisting of two 
threads connected by a short piece of elastic, are knotted to- 
gether, the free end of each being fastened to a pin. Two of 
these pins are stuck into the disk at such a distance from the 
centre that the knotted ends cannot reach the centre without 
stretching each thread, and the remaining pin is then adjusted so 
that this condition is fulfilled. There are now three forces in 
equilibrium acting at the knot. The angles between their direc- 
tions are obtained from the readings of the graduated circle 
where it is crossed by the threads, To determine the tude 
of these forces, the axle of the disk is held horizontally and 
turned till a thread 1s vertical ; the pin is then removed, a scale- 
pan attached to the end of the thread, and weights added till 
the knot is brought back to the centre This is repeated with 
the other threads. It was found possible to show the propor- 
tionality of the forces to the sines of the opposite angles with an 
error not exce I per cent. —Mr. C. H. Hinton read a paper 
on the ‘‘Poiograph.” As the result of a process of metaphysical 
reasoning, Mr. Hinton has come to the conclusion that relations 
holding about ** number" should be extended to space. Starting 


- from the premiss that the relation of a number to a number is a 


number, e.g. the *'relation" of 6 to 2 is 3, the author proceeds 
to these principles into the consideration of space, and 
cachada that, when properly understood, the relation of a 
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shape to a shape is a shape, and that of a space to a space is a 


space. The shape that shows the relation of a shape to a shape 
is called a ** poiograph." To form a poiograph the content of 
each s is neglected, and the shape is represented by a point, 


each point being by its coordinates iepresentstive of the 
properties of the shape considered. The resultant shape is a 
t poiograph." 
Anthropological Institute, January 27. —Anniversary meet- 
e ing.—The retiring President, Prof Flower, LL.D., F.R.S., in 
his anniversary address, gave an outline of the classification of 
the varieties of the human species which appeared to him to be 
most in accordance with the present state of knowledge on the 
subject, but which, he remarked, differed in 1ts main outlines but 
little from that adopted by Cuvier sixty years ago. It was first 
stated that there were three extreme types, those called by 
Blumenbach Ethiopian, Mongolian, and Caucasian, around 
which all existing individuals of the species could be ranged, 
but between which every possible intermediate form could be 
found. The distinctive characters of each of these extreme 
types were described and their subdivisions pointed out. The 
Ethiopian or Negro branch was divided into e African Negroes ; 
(2) Hottentots and Bushmen; (3) Oceanic N es or Melane- 
sians ; (4) Negritos, of which the natives of the Andaman Islands 
are repiesentatives. It was suppested that the Australians, who 
have always presented a difficulty in classification of the races of 
men, owing to the combination of negroid characters of face and 
skeleton, with hair of a different type from that of the rest of the 
gioup, weie probably not a pure iace, but descendants of a 
cross between an original Melanesian population and later 
intiuders, probably from the South of India, and of Caucasian 
descent. The Mongolian type was represented in an exaggerated 
form by the Eskimo, in a typical condition by the greater number 
of the mhabitants of Northern and Eastern Asia, the Tartars, 
Chinese, Japanese, &c., and in a modified or sub-typical form 
by the Malays, The brown Polynesians were stijl further modi- 
fications of the same type, greatly mixed with Melanesian and 
possibly also Caucasian blood. The position of the native races 
of America was next discussed. Excluding the Eskimo, they 
all form one group, which, although inchning on the whole 
nearer to the Mongolian than any of the three t types, had 
so many special features that 1t might be [uod lan as forming 
a fourth primary division. The Caucasian, or white branch, 
includes two sub-races now much mingled together, the Xantho- 
chroi, with fair hai and eyes, and the Melanochroi, with dak 
hair, eyes, and complexion. To the former belong the inhabi- 
tants of Northern Europe, to the latter chiefly those of Southern 
Enrope, Northern Africa (greatly mired in varied proportions 
along their frontier line with Negroes), and South-West Asia, 
the piincipal sub-divisions being the Aryans, Semites, and 
Hamutes. The address concluded by a reference to two mem- 
bers of the Council lately deceased, Dr. Allen Thomson and 
Mr. Alfred Tylor; to the change of locality of the meetings 
which had taken place during the year from St. Martin's Place 
to Hanover Square, and to other matters relating to the affairs 
of the Intitute. The election of W. Pengelly, F.R.S., was 
announced. The following gentlemen were elected officers and 
Council for the year 1885 :—President : Francis Galton, M.A., 
F.R.S. ; Vice-Presidents : Hyde Clarke, John Evans, F.R.S., 
Prof W. H. Flower, F.R.S., Lieut-Col H. H. Godwin- 
Austen, F.R.S., Major-Gen. Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S., E. B. Tylor, 
F.R.S. ; Director: F. W. Rudler, F.G.S.; Treasurer: F. G. 
H. Price, F.S.A. ; Council: S, E. B. Bouverie-Pusey, E. W. 
Brabrook, F.S.A., C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A., W. L. Distant, 
A. W. Franks, F.R.S., J. €. Garson, M.D., Prof. Huxley, 
F.R.S., Prof. A. H. Keane, BA., A. L. Lewis, Sir 1 
Lubbock, Bart, M.P., R. Biddulph Martin, M.P., Prof. A. 
Macalister, F.R.S., J. E. Price, F.S.A., Charles H. Read, 
F.S.A., Charles Roberts, F.R.C,S., Lord Arthur Russell, 
M.P., W. G. Smith, F.L.S., Prof. G. D. Thane, C. Staniland 
Wake, M. J. Walhouse, F. R. A. S.—It was announced that at 
the néxt meeting of the Institute, on February Io, a paper 
would be read by Mr. H. H. Johnston, on the tribes of East 
Equatorial África. 

Entomological Society, January 21.—Anniverary Meeting. 
—]. W. Dunning, M.A., F.I.S., President, in the chair.—An 
abstiact of the Treasurer’s accounts was read by Mr. H. T. 
Stainton, F.R S. (one of the Auditors) ; and the Secretary read 
the Report of the Council. —The following gentlemen were then 
elected as the Council for 1885 :— President : R. McLachlan 
F.R.S.; Treasurer: E. Saunders, F.l.S. ; Secretaries: E. A’ 
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Fitch, F.L.S., and W. F. Kirby ; Librarian: F. Grut, F.L.S.; 
other Members of Council: T. R. Billw jJ. W. Dunning, 
R. Meldola, J. W. Slater, H. Druce, H. ss, S. Stevens, and 
J. Jenner Weir.—The retiring President then delivered an 
address, and a vote of thanks vas moved to him by Mr. Stain- 
ton and seconded by Mr. J. W. May, and Mr. Dunning replied. 
—A vote of thanks to the offices was then moved by Mr, 
McLachlan and seconded by Mr. Waterhouse, and Messrs. 
Saunders, Fitch, Kirby, and Grut replied. 


Victoria Institute, February 2.—A paper on the origin of 
savage nations by degradation was 1ead by Mr. F. A. Allen, in 
which he said he only desired to suggest that this was not an 
unreasonable assumption, and he proeeeded to show that 
traces of a high degree of civilisation either recorded by history 
or tradition. existed amongst many of those peoples which were 
now geneially regarded as savages. 


EDINBURGH 


Royal Society, January 19.—4 Forbes Tivine, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr 7 B. Readman gave a papoi on the 
ores of nickel and cobalt of New Caledonia, These ores have 
only recently been identifed, although they are met with in 
great abundance. — Prof, Tait called attention to the expressions 
used by Newton in ghe scholium to his ‘‘ Laws of Motion” 
when speaking of Mariotte, as contrasted with the expressions 
he used when speaking of Wren and Huyghens.—Prof. R. 
Smith communicated a paper on the giaphic analysis of the 
kinematics of rigid-bar mechanisms. —Prof. Tait gave a commu- 
nication on the necessity for a condensation nucleus. This m- 
volves a modification of Prof J. Thomson’s hypothetical foim 
of the isothermals of a true vapour. In the modified form the 
isothermal shows at once the necessity for the condensation 
nucleus. 


Royal Physical Society, January 21.—]ohn A. Harvie- 
Brown, F.R.S.E., F.Z.S., &c., President, in the chair.—The 
following communications were read:—On the ova and the 
ovary of Echidna, by F. E. Beddard, M.A.Oxon, F.R.S.E., 
F.Z.S.—Investigations on the movements and food of the 
hernng, with additions to the marine fauna of the Shetland 
Islands, by Fred. G. Pearcey.—Notes on the birds of the Island 
of Eigg, by Wiliam Evans, F.R.S.E.—Mr. B. W. Peach, 
FRSE, c., read a paper by Mr. Robert Ridston, F.G.S., 
on impressions of 1ain-drops, recent and fossil, with exhibition of 
| specimens —Mr. J. A. Harvie-Brown, F Z.S., &c., exhibited, 
ı With remarks, a specimen of Zas1s Kumlieni, from Cumberland 
Inlet ; also of Larus Sabini, and other species of arctic gulls. 


| DUBLIN 


Royal Society, December 15, 1884.—Section of Physical 
and Experimental Science.—Drs W., Frazer in the chair.—On 
a photometer made of paraffin, by J. Joly, B.E. If a prism be 
cut from a translucent Substance, such as parafin, and so e d 
to a source of light that only one of its faces is illuminated, the 
light diffused through the substance and reflected out through 
the unilluminated faces of the prism gives it an appearance as if 
lighted up intemally. Two such prisms laid together on smooth 
faces and receiving light from separate oiai laced so as to be 
at opposite sides of the plane of division) have the appearance of 
two luminons bodies laid side by side. When the quantity of light 
received by each prism is the same, the effect is as if the whole 
substance was uniformly self-Iuminous ; and if, further, the light 
from each source is similar in colour, it is difficult to detect the 
presence of a divisional plane. The prisms are so cut as to lie 

etrically abont the plane" of contact, and shifted between 

e sources of light till the trace of the plane of division vanishes. 
From the close juxtaposition of the surfaces under comparison, 
the arrangement is a sensitive one.—On artificially-produced 
gold crystals, by William N. Allen. A neutral solution of 
chloride of gold and sodium deposited in the course of a few 
hours lamell of metallic gold, which, on examination, proved 
to be perfectly-formed tals similar to the native forms 
figured in Muspratt's chemistry. The largest observed crystal 
was 3/1000 inch in diameter.— Recent advances in physical 
science, by Prof. G. F. Fitz Gerald, F. R. S. :—(1) The transference 
of energy in the electro-magnetic field (Prof. Poynting) ; (2) The 
motion of an electrified sphere (J. J. Thompson).—Note on a 
remarkable belt seen on Saturn on December 6 and om this 
evening (15th), by G. Johnstone Stoney, D.Sc., F.R.S. The 
belt consisted’ of' a thin dark line; alurost black, above the-ring, 
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Ze. south of it, with a broad, shaded, bright band between it 
and the ring, which fas so shaded as to give the appearance of 
a swelling round the equatorial part of the planet.—On the 
results of analyses of milk, cream, and butter at a recent dairy 
show, by R. J. Moss, F.C.S. Cremm obtamed by the separator 
was found to be very much richer in ‘solids, not fat," than 
cream obtained by the ordinary process of skimming. Butter 
made by different dairy-maids from the same crean and under 
identical conditions was found to vary chiefly in casein. The 
minimum quantity of casein found in this butter was 0°32 per 
cent. the maximum 1°17 per cent. It was observed that the 

ecimens that received the highest awards fiom the judges weie 
those that contained mgst casein.—A new form of ammonium 
chloride inhaler was exhibited by A. M. Vereker. 

Natual Science Section.—On Peachia kastala (Gosse). 
Pait i., description and habits, by Prof. A. C. Haddon and 
G. Y. Dixon. A desciiption of the form, colour, and markings, 
and the variations of the conchula of specimens recently found 
in Dublin Bay, and an account of its habits supplementing that 
of Gosse.— Canadian, Archæan, or pre-Cambrian rocks, with a 
comparison with some of the Irish metamorphic 1iocks, by G. 
H. Kinahan, M. R. I. A. —Notes on apatite from Buckingham, 
Ottawa Co., Canada, by G. H. Kmahan, M.R.I.A.—A set of 
musical stones from Cumberland,'now in the Science and Art 
Museum, were -exhibited and described Sy B. H. Mullen. 
Specimens eigen See mode of occurrence of Sclerotinm vas ium, 
Berkeley, were exhibited by “I. Carroll.—The communication 
on Hakampa Andresi, November 17, was by Piof. A. C. 
Haddon. 

SYDNEY * 


Royal Society of New South Wales, December 3, 1884. 
—1H. C. Russell, B.A., President, in the chair.—Sir George 
Biddell Am K.C.B., F.R.S., &c., and Prof. John Tyndall, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., &c,, were elected Honorary Members ; three 
new ordinary Members were also elected.—The Society’s medal 
and 257, were awarded to Mr. W. E. Abbott, of Wyngen, for 
his essay upon * Water Supply in the Interior of New South 
Wales.’ one of the papers upon “Origin and Mode of Occur- 
‘rence of Gold-bearing Veins and of the associated Minerals,” or 
* On the Infusoria peculiar to Australia,” were considered of 
sufficient merit to be awarded the prize. No communication 
was received upon ‘‘ Influence of the Australian Climate in pro- 
ducing Modifications of Diseases."— The following papers were 
read :—Notes on Doryanthus, by C. Moore, F.L.S., illustrated 
by specimens of a new species. —Notes upon a new self-register- 
ing anemometer, by H. C. Russell, B.A., F.R. A.S.—Water- 
supply in the interior of New South Wales, by W. E. Abbott. 
—Mr. C'S. ‘Wilkinson, F.G.S., exhibited some experiments to 
illustrate the nature of comets and to explain the 1eason for the 
tail being usually turned from‘the sun. 

"December 17, 1884.—H, C. Russell, B.A., President, in the 
chair.—Mr. Caldwell exhibited specimens illustrating his re- 
searches into the embryology of the Maisfpiala, Monotremata, 
and Ceratodus. 

"PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, January 26 .—M. ouley, Presi- 
dent, in the chair, —On the limit of accuiacy in the differential 
formulas employed in the reduction of median] observations, 
by M. M. Loewy.—On the chemical neutrality of the salts, and 
on the use of colouring substances in the quantitative analysis of 
the acids, by M. Berthelot, In the present paper the author 
proposes to generalise the results already obtained in the use of 
several new colouring substances endowed with special proper- 
ties of late years introduced into the process of chemical analysis. 
He gives the thermic interpretation of the effects distinguishing 
these substances, which are acids and salts whose proper reac- 
tions are determined by the laws of saline statics.— Note on the 
pyro-electricity of the to by MM. C. Friedel and J. Curie. 
From their experiments thes aulhions conclude that the crystals of 
topaz possess not only the already determined pyro-electric ver- 
tical axis parallel to the axis of the prism, but also a horizontal 
axis of pyro-electricity present at least in some 
mined by them. But, owing to the hmited number of these 
specimens, it is-1mpossible clearly to define the position of the 
horizontal axis, The intensity of the electricity developed 
varies with the specimens themselves, in some of which the two 
extremities of the axis are of like sign, which may be eee 
by the existence of superimposed hemitropic lamels.—Note on 
the modifications produced in the chemical composition of certain 
secretions under the influence of epidemic cholera, by M. 


ens exa- 


Gabriel Pouchet.—On the development of the egg of Phylloxera 
punctata, which infests the Quercus sesstflora, by M. V. Lemoine. 
—Chief results of the examination made at Toulouse during the 
ju 1876-1883 of the observations of Saturn’s satellites, by M. 

. B d.—Discussion of the results obtained with the 
Daguerrotype pictures of the French Commission appomted to 
observe the Passage of Venus in 1874, by M. Obrecht. The 
author concludes that the parallax of the sun, as deduced from 
the observations made by MM. Baille apd Ganel, 1s found to 
vary between 87°77 and 87°33. This coincides with the 8°66 
with a probable error of 0'"*06 already obtained by M. Bouquet 
de la Goye from the same data.—Results of the observations of 
the solar spots and faculee made during the last quarter of the 
year 1884, by M. Tacchim. The ai for the whole year, as 
compared with 1883, show that the period of greatest solu 
activity comprised the eight months from October, 1883, to May, 
1884.—On a class of paitially derived equations of the first 
order, by M. E. Picard. —On a special case of reduction in linear 
equations of the fourth order, by M. E. Goursat.—On the 
forms capable of integration in linear equations of the second 
order, by M. R. Liouville.—On the phenomena of condensation 
which take place in steam-engines during the period of admis- 
sion, by M. F. Delafond.—Remarks on the dangers incidental 
to mechanical generators of electiicity, and on the best means 
of avoiding them, by M. A. d'Arsonval.—On the ammoniacal 
sulphates of zinc, and on a means of separating a puiely aqueous 
solution into two distinct layers, by M. G. André, —On the heat 
of formation of the sulphite and bisulphite of ammoniac, by M. 
de Foicrand.—Remarks on the cardiac "hypertrophy occurring 
during the period of growth, usually between the years eight 
and twenty-one, by M. Germain Bée;—On the differential mor- 
phological characters of the young colonies of comma-bacillus 
cultivated in gelatine, by MM. Nicati and Rietsch.—Ana- 
lysis of & chrysostile i fibrous serpentine presenting the 
appearance of agbestos); a silica resulting from the action of 
acids on serpentine rocks, by M. A. Terriel.—Note on the 
geological phenomena produced by the earthquakes that took 
place in Andalusia from December'25, 1884, to January 16, 
1885, by M. A. F. Noguès. A description 1s given of the cre- 
vasses, landslips, upheavals, subsidences, and other remarkable 
phenomena ‘accompanying these disturbances.—M. Prestwich 
was elected a member for the Section of Mineralogy in‘the place 
of the late Signor Sella. 


BERLIN 


Meteorological Society, January 6.—Piof. Mittrich gave 

a short historical review of the.arrangements in connection with 
forest meteorological stations .in (Prussia, seventeen of which 
were ‘in operation. -They -were ‘established on as uniform 
a aen .as possible -over regions of very wide varieties 
of climate: on plans and at different levels above the sea, 
in districts having &:more ‘continental,.and in districts having 
& more oceanic, climate, and ın leaf and pine forests. In all 
these places, moreover, observations were made according to 
recisely the same regulations. ‘Each station was twofold, 
faviog one equipment in the iwoad,-another in the .open field ; 
both, as a rule, at a distance of.200 metres from the edge 
of the wood. The observations comprised] thextatmospheric 
pressure, the temperature of the amand of the ground, the wind, 
moisture, cloudiness, atmospheric precipitation, and the evapora- 
tion of an open mass of water. "These observations were made 
twice a day—at 8 a. m. and 2 p.m. The observations thus obtained 
were collected at thestation of Eberswalde, and published regu- 
larly in monthly and yearly reports, From the body of observa- 
tions made at thirteen stations in operation since 1873, Prof. 
Muttrich had now made a more special investigation into the 
influence of the forest on temperature. In order to obtain data 
£o serve as a basis for determining the influence exercised by the 
forests on the daily march of the temperature, he had caused 
observations to be instituted in Éberswalde every two hours 
throughout a period of fourteen days from June 15 to 30. The 
graphical representation of these observations showed that 
the curve of temperature for the field station, starting from the 
point reached at midnight, sank a httle at first, then rose at a 
quick, but later on at a somewhat abated, rate to its maximum 
at about two o'clock, whence it sank agam, rapidly at first, then 
more slowly, to 11s midnight level. e curve of temperature 
for the forest station had, generally speaking, an analogous course. 
At midnight, however, its curve started at a higher point than that 
of the field station, crossed the latter at 5 a.m., and afterwards 
continued to be lower than the field curve, till at 8 p.m. it 
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intersected the field curve for the second time, and thence con- 
tinued above it till midnight, The difference in the maxima of 
the two curves was considerably greater than the difference in 
their minima, that is to say, the wood exercised during the day 
a more powerful cooling influence than it exerted a warming 
influence during the night. The maximum of the forest curve, 
besides, occurred from half an hour to an hour later than that 
of the field curve. For the further study of the influence of 
forests on tem the data of the maximum and minimum 
thermometers were utilised. From these were calculated the 
daily variations of temperatme for the different months at the 
different stations, and the yearly course of these variations for 
each icular field and forest station was exhibited a curve, 
the abscissæ of which were the months and their ordinates the 
mean daily oscillations of temperature. From the curves of the 
various stations, special curves for the open field, the fir, pine, 
and beech forests were next deduced. The curve for the field 
station showed that the daily variations in January aud February 
were within narrow limits and pretty similar, that in March the 
curve rose, then mounted very 1apidly in spring and up to its 
summer maximum, whence in September it diopped very 
rapidly, abating, however, its rate of fall in October, and then 
creeping down very slowly through November and December. 
The'curve for the fir forest was, in January and Febiuary, not 
much different from the foregoing in the same months, 
but the variations were smaller than in the case of the 
field station. The curve next rose rather more steeply on 
to the month of May, and after that proceeded more 
slowly towards its summer maximum, from which it fell, at 
first quickly and then slowly. Al along, however, it kept 
inferior to the curve of the field station, "Ee interval between 
the two being much greater in summer than in winter. In the 
pine forest the curve marking the variations of temperature 
showed a similar course, except that fiom January to April ıt 
approached much nearer the curve of the field station than did 
the curve of the fir forest, while in summer, of the other hand, 
it kept at a greater distance from that of the field station, but 
joined the fir-forest curve in autumn. Thus the curve of the 
ine forest likewise all along kept below that of the field station. 
e difference between them was less in winter, and in summer it 
was almost just as great as the difference between the field curve 
and the fir-forest curve. Altogether different, however, was the 
curve of temperature and its variations in the beech forest. In 
January and February it lay at but a very little interval below 
that of the field station, came up almost quite level with it in 
spring, or even shot just a very little Beyond it, attained its 
maximum for the year in May, whence it at first rather slowly, 
but afterwards very rapidly, declined. In the beech forest, there- 
fore, after it put on its full foliage in May, the variations of tem- 
perature lowered considerably, showing a very wide difference 
throughout the months of July and August from the variations 
of temperature obtained for the same period in the open field. 
The disfoliaged forest, on the other hand, showed hardly any 
sign of oin arae the vaiiations of temperature. The 
maxima, as the minima, of temperatures were likewise 
calculated by the month for the different stations, and from the 
data thus obtained the annual curve was drawn. For the open 
field the curves of the maximum and of the minimum temperatures 
sbowed a pretty similar course, the maximum of both occurring 
in summer, and the rise and fall of the curves bemg likewise 
tolerably uniform. For the forest station the curves of the 
maximum and of the minimum temperatures were different. 
'The maximum curve lay, on the whole, lower than the corre- 
sponding curve of the opgn field. It moreover attained its 
utmost height in May, resting there, with but slight changes, 
throughout the summer. In autumn the curve sank, reaching, 
in winter, quantities not essentially different from those of the 
field curve. The curve of minimum temperatures, on the other 
hand, in the case of the forest station, showed higher values than 
obtained in the case of the free station. In the pine forest the 
course of the minimum curve came nearer to that of the field 
curve, and there, too, a maximum was found in summer. In 
the beech forest, however, the curve attained its maximum as 
early as May, keeping that level pretty nearly all through the 
summer, but sinking more rapidly in autumn, and descendi 
lower than did the curve of the pine-forest station. Asa t 
of his investigation, Prof. Müttrich had arrived at certain definite 
conclusions respecting the influence of the forest on temperature, 
which may be stated as follow :—(1) The forest exercised a positive 
influence on the temperature of the air; (2) the daily variations 
of temperature were lessened by the forest, and in summer more 
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than ın winter; (3) the influence of the leafy fofest was in 
summer greater than that of the pine foresj, while in winter the 
tempering influence of the pine forest preponderated over that of 
the disfoliaged forest. An attempt to determining the influence 
of the forest on the mean Qunual temperature led to no sure 


results. 
STOCKHOLM 


Royal Academy of Sciences, Jan I4.—Prof. Sven 
Lovén gave an account of the work done last summer at the 
zoological station of the Academy, and of the special reports 
thereon by Dr. Carl Aunvillius on Ostracoda, M. Wirén on 
Annelida, and M. Fristedt on sponges.—Prof Lovén also gave 
the results of his studies on the specigs of echinoids described 
by Linngus, the fundamental imens of which, formerly in 
the cabinet of Queen Lovisa Ulrica, exist ‘still in part in the 
Museum of the Upsala University. —Prof. Nordenskjold spoke 
on the inland ice of Greenland, and on the mineral dust found 


on the same.—Prof. Torell exhibited a geological D of the 
Southern part of Sweden, pubhshed by the Geological Survey of 
Sweden, and also a map of the northern part, delineated at the 
same institution. He also described other geological maps of 
Sweden.—Prof. Smitt reviewed the travels of Dr. i] Riebeck 


in Asia and Africa, and communicated a paper by the Rev. F. 
Hamm n on the bleating-like sound of the common snipe. 
— Prof. Wittrock tommunicated papers (1) by M. Henning, on 
his travels in HerjeAdalen with regard to its mycology ; (2) by 
M. G. Lagerheim, on his logical researches in the province 
of Bohus; and (3) by M. C. J. Johansson, on Taphrina, Fr., 
and the Swedish species of that genus.— The Secretary, Prof. 
Lindhagen, presented the following papers, viz. :—New or im- 
perfectly known Isopoda descnbed by Dr. C. Borvallius; on 
the action of the dioxide of hydrogen on earths; on the com- 
binations of samarium ; and new 1esearches on the combinations 
of didymium, all by Prof. P. T. Cleve of Upsala. 
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IRONeAND STEEL 
Principles of the Manufacture of Iron and Steel. By 
Lowthian Bell, F.R S. 


"THE work before us, as its title indicates, does not 

attempt to describe the plant or the manipulation 
involved in the successful conduct of the several processes 
pursued in the manufacture of iron, but is confined to a 
scientific discourse upon the reactions and economics of 
the producuon of iron, and more especially upon the 
question of the economical consumption of fuel in the 
blast furnace, as based upon the author's long practical 
experience as a Cleveland ironmaster, fortified by the 
results of, and deductions drawn from, the numerous and 
carefully-conducted experiments which he has made upon 
the chemistry and physics of iron-making. These results 
have been previously largely published at different periods 
in the Transactions of the Iron and Steel Institute; but, 
as the author says in hisintroductory chapter, they “ were 
described in the language of the laboratory,” and it is -his 
desire in the present volume to present the general results 
at which he had “arrived in a more consecutive and less 
attractive form than that necessarily adopted under such 
circumstances, and to correct any opinion therein stated 
which further observation had shown to require modifica- 
tion." 'The book also contains some valuable considera- 
tions of a more commercial character than those usually 
found in scientific or technical works. 

After an introductory chapter, Mr. Bell devotes a sec- 
tion to an interesting histoncal sketch, arranged in 
chronological order, of the progress and improvements 
effected in the iron manufacture, commencing with the 
primitive forge found ın the interior of Africa and closing 
with the introduction of the basic process for the 
manufacture of steel Then follows a chapter upon 
the direct processes for making malleable iron, in which 
the economic results of these processes, as against the 
indirect methods (whtre the blast and puddling furnaces 
are conjointly employed), are £liscussed adversely to the 
direct processes. Mr. Bell considers that, owing to their 
simplicity and the partially oxidising tendency of the 
operations of direct smelting, whereby the phosphorus in 
the ores is largely left in the slags, these processes have 
received during the past thirty years more attention than 
they nierit. The author's ideal is a well-appointed blast 
furnace which expels oxygen from the ore, intercepts the 
escaping heat, and raises the product to the desired tem- 
perature in one apparatus. Owing to an erroneous 
assumption, viz. that the cost for melting steel {in the 
open hearth furnace is the same whether pig iron and 
iron ore, or pig iron and scrap, are the materials 
employed, the author is led to compare somewhat un- 
fairly, on p. 39, the cost for fuel and labour of the product 
of the Siemens rotary furnace with pig iron produced 
in the blast furnace. The comparison is made as though 
the two products were the same, whereas the rotator- 
blooms are used in the open-hearth steel process in lieu 
of malleable iron, and not as a substitute for “iron in 
the form of pig," and hence the comparison should 
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fairly be made as between rotator-balls or blooms and 
balls or blooms of suitable quality as made by tke in- 
direct process of puddling the product of the blast 
furnace. 

Section IV. is devoted to a brief consideration of the 
preliminary treatment of materials for the blast furnace, 
such as coking, charcoal-burning, and the calcination of 
ores; and with Section V, at page 61, the author gom- 
mences his discussion of blast furnace phenomena, which ` 
he continues through Sections VI., VIIL, VIIL, IX., X., 
and XI., devoting altogether a space of 282 pages to this 
division of the subject; whilst Chapters XII. and XIII., 
occupying only forty-eight pages, suffice for the discussion 
of the phenomena and economic results attending the 
production of malleable iron from pig iron in low hearths, 
together with considerations upon the action of the refinery, 
and of the various forms of puddling furnace, from that 
of Cort to the Danks, and other mechanical puddling 
appliances, 

Section IX. gives much information of a speculative 
character, bearing upon the causes of the observed alter- 
ations in the relative proportion of carbon, oxygen, and 
nitrogen to each other in the gases withdrawn at differ- 
ent levels below the furnace throat. A like remark ap- 
ples to the theories propounded to account for the origin 
and behaviour of cyanogen compounds in the blast 
furnace, and likewise to the explanations offered for the 
appearance of bodies, such as silica, lime, alumina, mag- 
nesia, Oxide of zinc, and oxide of lead in varying relative 
proportions in the fume withdrawn with the gases taken 
at different depths in the furnace. 

In Section X. the author maintains the conclusions 
previously arrived at in his * Chemical Phenomena of 
the Blast Furnace," viz. that in pracüce, when smelting 
Cleveland stone in well-appoited and well-managed 
blast furnaces of 80 feet in height and from 11,000 to 
25,000 cubic feet capacity, driven by a blast heated 
in pipe-stoves to a temperature of from soo* C. to 
600? C. that a ton of pig iron can be produced 
with the consumption of 20'4 cwt. of coke, which the 
author calculates 1s within 1'26 cwt. of the minimum con- 
sumption of coke required by theory to smelt a ton of 
pig iron from the ore in question. He maintains that 
such furnaces are, and must be as economical in fuel as 
larger furnaces driven by blast heated in brick stoves to a 
temperature of 800? C. ; but he does not duectly venture 
to dispute the advantage of an increased make per 1000 
cubic feet of capacity effected by the larger furnaces and 
the higher temperatures of blast employed in them. 

Mr. Bell dismisses, in the sixty pages of Chapter 
XIV., the consideratio of the manufacture of steel by 
the Bessemer, the dephosphonsation or basic process, 
the open-hearth processes, known as the Siemens-Martin, 
and the ore process The manufacture of steel in 
the Pernot furnace, by the cementation and the puddling 
process, are here also discussed, and in the same chapter 
are also described the reactions and investigations which 
resulted in the author's purifying or pig-washing process 
for the dephosphorisation of pig iron by means of molten 
oxide of iron added to the charge of phosphoric pig iron 
contained in a rotating furnace. Further, there is in Chapter 
XIV. an important sheet of six diagrams, graphically 
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representing respectively the order and rate of removal 
of siicon, phosphorus, and carbon from pig iron in the 
author’s purifying process, in the Bessemer converter, 
with both acid and basic linings, during the process of 
mechanical puddling, in the refinery, and during the 
process of puddling by hand Jabour. 

The thirty-four pages of Section XV of the volume are 
devoted to the consideration of facts and figures better 
calculated to interest the trader and economist, than the 
manufacturer or scientist ; it contains extracts from the 
statistical returns of the condition of the trade, and make 
of iron in Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, and 
the United States. Then there follow two sections full 
of interesting and valuable information upon the labour 
question, and the effects of free trade principles upon the 
iron industries. In these sections comparisons are made 
of the relative cost and efficiency of the British workman 
as compared with his continental competitor and his 
American cousin. Commencing with the agricultural 
labourer, the coal and ironstone miner, the labour em- 
ployed at the blast furnace, the puddling furnace, in the 
Bessemer and other methods of steel production, and finally 
in the engineering and shipbuilding industries, the author 
shows that throughout, although wages are considerably 
higher in Great Britain than in any Continental iron- 
producing district, yet that the English workman, being 
better fed, does more work per day than his competitor ; 
or, in other words, fewer hands are required in Great 
Britain than are necessary for the performance*of the 
same work where foreigners are employed The compari- 
son with thelabourof the United States stands, however, 
differently, the American workman, as a rule (not without 
exception), receiving a higher rate of wages than the 
corresponding class in England ; such examples being 
conspicuous amongst the various classes of mechanics, 
while the individual labourer at the blast furnace is paid 
at about the same rate in the two countries; but from 
various causes Mr. Bell states that “the Jabour on a 
ton of metal in America amounts to nearly double, and 
often more than double, its cost in England,” and similar 
results apply to the production of malleable iron by hand- 
puddhng, or to steel ingots from the Bessemer converter. 

The last chapter of the volume compares with one 
another the chief iron-producing countries of the world, 
their national resources, their competition with. Great 
Britain in English and foreign markets, and the effects of 
improvements, more especially of the basic process, upon 
the German steel industries. Mr. Bell concludes the 
volume with a brief discourse upon the present prospects 
of the iron trade of the world, and draws the conclusion that 
the cost of production of pig irom and of steel cannot be 
materially reduced, except by the reduction of royalties, 
railway charges, and wages; whilst the puddling furnace 
is doomed to extinction by its more powerful rivals the 
Bessemer converter and the open-hearth steel-melcing 
furiiace ; so that there is little inducement for ironmasters 
to incur any expense in expenments aiming at the im- 
provement of mechanical puddling appliances, The last- 
mentioned conclusion is pretty generally accepted, but 
that the cost of producing pig iron and steel cannot 
be materially reduced may well be questioned when the 
immense developments of the last twenty years are con- 
sidered ; and there are many who still hope to see some 
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continuance of this progress, possibly in the direction, of 
a still more economical production of steel from phos- 
phoric and other inferior ores, either by direct processes 
or by improvements in the existing types of procedure. 

The statistical portion of the work is often very indefi- 
nite as to the date to which the figures apply to different 
localities, and the six sections comprised between pp. 61 
and 342, treating as they do of the reactions in the blast 
furnace, the use and theory of the hot-blast, the quantity 
and quality of fuel required in the blast furnace using air 
at different temperatures, of the solid products and of the 
chemical changes as they take place in the’ blast furnace, 
on the equivalents of heat evolved by the fuel in the blast 
furnace, on hydrogen and certain hydrogen compounds 
in the blast furnace. Each of these sections contains, 
as might be expected, much valuable information upon 
the theoretical considerations affecting the combustion of 
fuel, the effects of increasing the height and capacity of 
the furnace, and the limits to which the temperature of 
the blast may be raised with economical results ; but the 
sections might be advantageously condensed, and much 
repetition avoided, by a more systematic arrangement of 
the facts and data. ' 

The chemical analyses, results of experiments, the 
various facts and data, statistical and otherwise, with the 
discussions thereon as contained in Mr. Bell's volume, 
make it a most important and invaluable contribu- 
tidn to the literature bearing upon the scientific and 
economic considerations of our great iron industry, 
and this notwithstanding that the theoretical deductions 
which the author propounds may fail to secure universal 
acceptation. - W. H.G. 





PHILLIPS'S “MANUAL OF GEOLOGY” 


Manual of Geology, Theoretical and Practical. By John 
Philips, LL.D., F.R.S. Edited by R. Etheridge, 
F.R S., and H. G. Seeley, F.R.S.. Pp. 546. (London: 
Chas. Griffin and Co., 1885.) 

M auem are two ends which a Manual of Geology, or 

for the matter of that of any science, may be in- 
tended to compass. It may be meang for beginners, or it 
may be designed for the use of advanced students. And 
the ways in which the subject must be handled in oider 
to meet the needs of the two classes are essentially dis- 
tinct ; for it is no l&s true in intellectual than in physical 
development that the infant and the adult require different 
modes of treatment and different kinds of nourishrhent. 
At the very opening of the work before us we find, on 
a fly-leaf by itself, evidently placed in a conspicuous 
position for the purpose of calling special attention to it, 
the aphorism, ** Knowledge should be practical from the 
first," and directions follow as to the way in which the 
reader can best obtain the specimens by the aid of which 
alone his knowledge can be rendered practical Such’ 
instructions would be superfluous in the case of advanced 
students, and we must conclude that the book is intended 
for beginners. We are warned in the preface that “of 
things good and beautiful the gods give nothing to men 
without great toil”; this is a truth which the real teacher 
never fails to impress on those whom he aspires to guide 
along the rugged roads that lead to the heights of learn- 
ing, but at the same time he finds his first and best joy 
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in rolling asidg as far as he can the obstacles that he so 
thick on the path, and, when he cannot clear them away, 
in helping the novice with tender, loving hand to surmount 
them, and the wish that Pes nearest to his heart is to 
make the journey as smooth and easy as is compatible 
with thoroughness. It can scarcely admit of a doubt that 
the way to do this is to begin with the simple, the known, 
and the certain, and gradually lead on to the complicated, 
the doubtful, and the hypothetical. And it is not only 
because it smooths the beginner's path that this is the 
more excellent way, 1t is even more than that, because it 
engenders from the outset a habit of clearly distinguishing 
between what we may fairly look upon as established 
truths and the things which are still matter of speculation. 
If hypotheses are forced on the student's attention in the 
early part of his career, and still more if these hypotheses 
are spoken of as if they were universally-accepted doc- 
trines, the learner soon ceases to distinguish between fact 
and theory, and his scientific studies lead only to con- 
fusion of thought and a habit. of jumping to conclusions 
from imperfect data. i 

It is for these reasons that I cannot help doubting the 
wisdom of introducing so early as the second chapter 
questions about which so very little is known for certain 
as the composition and condition of the earth's interior, 
the origin of the earth's fipure, and the nebular or 
meteoric origin of the earth itself. . The author is, how- 
ever, countenanced in this by the practice of many eminent 
geologists, and I will not therefore press the objection ; 
but I feel hte doubt that he has not acted in the best 
way for the interests of those for whom he seems to have 
written when, only two chapters further on, he plunges into 
the vexed question of the origin of the crystalline schists. 
Chapter IV , which deals with this matter, begins, “ The 
newest water-formed rocks are similar in appearance to 
deposits which are now being deposited." Not a word 
has yet been said about the class of rocks described as 
water-formed, nor any reason given why they are believed 
to have been formed in water. Why should this be taken 
for granted when it ıs a måtter so easy to understand and 
about which there is #0 little dafference of opinion ? 
Surely it would have been safer for a beginner to make 
the demonstration of a proposition so simple as this his 
1ntroduction to the study of geology, than,to launch him 
at the outset on a sea of speculation when he is tossed to 
and fro by conflicting theories and bewildered by the 
opposite opinions which different authorities hold. Our 
author, 1t is true, evades this danger, but he does it in a 
way that is distinctly unfair to his readers. He shows 
that it is not impossible that crystalline schists may be 
produced by the metamorphism of sedimentary deposits, 
and then lays it down, without any further reason, that a// 
rocks of this class have been produced in this way, but 
he says nothing to lead us to suspect that this is at best 
an hypothesis, still less that it is an hypothesis which 
many geologists decline to accept. This looks very much 
like one of those sweet and easy ways which are so 
severely denounced in the preface. Nor is his further 
development of the subject any less unsatisfactory. He 
gives one of the many reasons that have been alleged in 
favour of the view that granite 1s also a product of meta- 
morphism ; goes on to the further step that granitic rocks 
are the deep-seated forms of lavas, and so leads up to 


e 
the conclusion that all crystalline rocks are metamorphic 
products. There are many geologists, myself for one, 
who look favourably on this speculation, who are even 
sanguine enough to beheve that the day will come when 
it will be placed among established facts, but I could 
hardly have thought it possible that any scientific writer 
could have stated it ın the presefit day as a thing abofit 
which there was no question; and it scarcely seems 
prudent, when geology offers us so much that is sure and 
certain on which to base our teaching, to choose one of 
the most speculative of its tenets as the foundation for a 
scheme of instruction. 

A chapter follows on the “ Nature, Composition, and 
Origin of the Water-formed Rocks,” which illustrates 


under a typical form the defects and excellences of the - 


greater part of the book, There is much admirable matter 
and the illustrations are well chosen, but it would be very 
hard to teach from this chapter. The facts are all strung 
together in a continuous narrative, somewhat scattered, 
too, so that if we wished to make out all the steps in the 
formation of a certain rock, say an organic limestone, we 
should have to pick out a clause here and a sentence 
there and piece these fragments together. In fact, this 
and many other parts of the book remind us of a forma- 
tion rich in organic remains, but requiring much labour 


to unravel because the fossils are embedded in rock, are 


mixed confüsedly together, and are, many of them, frag- 
mentary. We do not put a beginner in paleontology to 
work on such a deposit, but let him first get systematic 
knowledge in a museum where the fossils have been 
extracted and set up in order. And it is just such orderly 
arrangement of the facts and the deductions that follow 
from them which 1s wanted ina scientific manual intended 
for a beginner ; they ought not to be embedded in the text, 
where they have to be hunted for, but they want picking 
out and placing each by itself in a strong light so that 
they may catch the eye of the student. Again, if we 
remember that the materials out of which the water-formed 
rocks are built up were furnished by denudation, it would 
seem that an account of the origin of these rocks must 
necessarily begin with a description of the mode of action 
and products of denuding agents, but for this we have 
to wait till we reach Chapter XI. That chapter and 
Chapter X. furnish one of the most perfect instances of 
the “cart before the horse” to be met with anywhere. 
Chapter X. is headed “The General Features of the 
Scenery in their Relation to Geological Phenomena"; in 
it, while due weight is given to the influence of upheaval in 
determining the shape of surface, the large share which 
denudation has played in forming hill and valley is fully 
recognised ; but it 1s not till we come to the following 
chapter that we are told what denudation 1s and how it 
works. 

The author may say, however, that all this is very much 
matter of opinion, that I have my notions as to the way 
in which geology is to be taught and the order in which 
its subject-matter is to be presented, and that he has his. 
It may be so, but there are in the book slips and errors 
about which there can bé no difference of opinion, and to 
which I feel sure the author himself will be glad to have 
his attention called. We do not generally describe char- 
coal as uncrystallised diamond, but this would be nearly 
as bad as “ calcite in an uncrystallised condition” (p. 47) ; 
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we can haidly agree with the statement that “clay is 
identical in composition with felspar” (p. 46), when we 
remember that the one contains about 47 and the other 
about 65 per cent. of silica; it is somewhat a surprise to 
find the old time-honoured section of a mountain chain, 
given in Fig. 34, p. 80, still surviving ; 1f one wished to 
select a section of what aemountain-chain is not like, here 
we haveit. What would Mr. Huggins say to the statement 
on p. 17, that “the nebula are now known to be in no 
respect nebulous”? On p. 22 we are told that, * when a 
typical felspar contains potash, it is recognised by frac- 
turing at right angles to the side (sic) of the prism.” This 
is hardly calculated to convey a notion that potash felspar 
has two cleavages, and certainly gives no definite idea of 
the direction of either. 

The. treatment of the subject of joints 1s bewildering ; 
it reminds me of the advice given to a youthful and diffi- 
dent teacher, “ If you are asked to explain any thing you 
don’t understand, look solemn and talk of polar forces.” 
We have vague hints that the crystallisation of mono- 
clinic augite and triclinic plagioclase may in some myste- 
rious and unexplained way have determined the direction 
of the cracks on the hexagonal jointing of basalt, and that 
the structure is essentially crystalline (p. 43); then, on 
p. 82, our mind is unsettled by the statement that tension 
in successively different directions is more probably the 
true cause of the phenomena of jointing in slaty rocks ; 
then heat and electricity, it is surmised, may have had 
something to do withit. Surely in the place of these 
guesses, or at least in addition to them, it would have 
been well to mention some of the facts that throw light 
on the solution of the problem; that the columnar struc- 
ture of basalt is closely mimicked by the hexagonal 
columns of starch and dried clay in the formation of 
which crystallisation took no share; and that Daubrée 
has produced, by torsional strain, cracks, the directions of 
which folloy the same law as governs the trend of master- 
joints in rocks. It is this preference of shadowy surmise 
to solid substantial fact which constitutes one main fault 
öf the bool. The notice of “reversed faults” on p. 77 1s 
incomplete; Rogers and Heim have taught us that these 
are the rule in violently contorted districts, and the latter 
bas given a beautiful explanation of how they have been 
produced. The formation of coal is dismissed in ten 
lines, at least this is the only reference to coal given in 
the index, and I have not found anything on the subject 
elsewhere in the book. When I think what an admirable 
instance of inductive reasoning the discovery of the terres- 
trial origin of coal supplies, and how the study of sound 
inferences like this is one of*the best ways of developing 
the logical faculty in the student, I cannot help regretting 
that some of the questionable speculations with which the 
book abounds have not been left out to make room for 
an account of the way in which this truth was arnved at. 
I fear very much that the directions given on p. 253 will 
not help the student much to identify minerals under the 
microscope. One would gather from them that colour 
was the one important point to attend to, for this is 
almost the only thing noticed ; and it is strange that in 
the case of olivine, where the extreme vividness of the 
colours is of some little use as a distinctive test, no notice 
is taken- of the fact. Amphibole, it would seem, is to be 
distinguished from pyroxene by giving brighter colours, 
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but the widely different cleavages of the {wo minerals, 
and the dichroism of the one and its absence in 
the other are passed over. Nor is a word said about 
the dichroism of tourmaline and magnesian mica. Of 
the many points to be attended to only one is men- 
tioned, and the most important facts under that head are 
omutted. 

For such reasons as I have given I cannot help feeling 
that this work is unsuited for teaching purposes ; indeed, 
on account of the way in which it mixes up theory and 
fact, I should say it would be positively dangerous to put 
it into the hands of a beginner. ; 

But ıt will be by no means without its use to those who 
have made some progress in the study of geology. It 1s 
an admirable geological gazetteer. The long lists of 
localities where typical examples of the various classes of 
rocks may be studied and the condensed descriptions 
of the geological structure and history of the various dis- 
tricts cited, will be of great value. References to original 
memoirs are frequently given, but they might be largely 
increased with great advantage; it would be scarcely 
possible to make them too numerous. There 1s much, too, 
in ths speculative portion of the book, which, even if it 
be in places hazy and but shghtly supported either by 
observation or experiment, is still very acceptable. Even 
the guesses of an acute and original thinker are 
welcome. f 

In the section devoted to paleontology the puzzles and 
uncertainties of that branch of geology are stated without 
reserve, and the lines on which the palzontologist must 
work are clearly marked out. The chapter on the “ Suc- 
cession of Life in Classes and Orders of Animals” is too 
crowded with detail for beginners, but I fancy that the 
advanced student will often turn to itfor reference and 
thank the author for having furnished him with such a 
concise index to the subject. The brief indications given 
under each head will serve as starting points, and as he 
develops and expands his knowledge by the aid of special 
treatises and original memoirs, the student will find out 
for himself where the author ds propounding his own 
peculiar views, and where he is ingaccord with his fellow- 


palzontologists. 
A. H, GREEN 


—— 
OUR BOOK SHELF 


Trausi Tables for 1885. By Latimer Clark, M.I.C.E., 
&c. (London: E. and F. N. Spon, 1885.) j 


AT a period when the question of universal time is in 
every one’s thoughts, more or less, these tables should 
possess more than ordinary interest. By the production 
of a simple, efficient, and inexpensive transit instrument 
Mr. Clark first demonstrated that transit observations 
were within the power of others than the professional 
astronomer or the wealthy amateur, and that by these 
observations timekeepers could be regulated to the frac- 
tion of a second. ‘The next step was to simplify the 
calculations involved in the reduction of these observa- 
tions, by the yearly publication of tables giving 1n Green- 
wich mean time, instead of sidereal time, the transits of 
the sun and a few of the principal stars conveniently situ- 
ated for observations for every day in the year. This is 
chiefly what 1s accomplished in these tables, now in their 
fourth year of publication. In addition to the fundamen- 
tal stars, the transits of five of which are given for every 
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day in the year, there are tables by which the transits of 
about twenty others can be computed by the simple ad- 
dition of their R.A. converted into mean time from that 
of one of the fundamenjal stars. The transits of the 
major planets and of certam bright stars suitable for day- 
light observations are also given, and the tables show 
the declination and meridian altitude of sun, stars, and 
planets. There is a monthly ephemeris, and in additional 
tables will be found the time of sunrise and sunset, day- 
break and nightfall, the sidereal time at a certain epoch 
of mean time (9 p.m.), and the sun’s semi-diameter for 
every alternate day. In the preface are clearly-written 
instructions for fixing and adjusting the instrument, and 
for obtaining local or Greenwich time at any place in 
England or abroad. The times are given to the nearest 
tenth of a second, and the tables are clearly printed in 
bold type. 


Reise nach der Insel Sachalin in den fahren 1881-1882. 
Von J. S. Poljakow. Aus dem Russischen ubersetzt 
von Dr. A. Arzruni (Berlin: Asher and Co. 
1884.) . 


THE author of this volume is a zoologist who filled for a 
considerable period the office of Conservator of the Zoo- 
logical Museum of the Russian Academy ot Sciences. 
He has also travelled widely on scientific missions in out- 
lying qu of the Russian empire, and has already 
studied a portion of the zoological collections sent home 
by Col. Prejevalski fiom his Central Asian journeys. The 
importance which the large island of Saghalin, off the 
mouth of the Amour, is believed to possess for Russia, 
led the Geographical Society of St. Petersburg to de- 
spatch Mr. Poljakow to study the island and to report 
upon it from a scientific and economic point of view. 

e took passage from Odessa accordingly, m a ship 
conveying convicts, and arrived at the mouth of the 
Djuka, ın Saghalin, in June, 1881. [suring the succeed- 
ing fourteen months he travelled all over the island, along 
the water-ways—which are the only ways there—when 
travelling was possible, and arranged his collections when 
the weather and the season rendered advance impossible. 
This volume is composed of the letters addressed to the 
secretary of the Geographical Society, detailing his move- 
ments when travelling. For the most part they are such 
as the most unscientific traveller might address to a 
friend; they describe thè incidents of his various jour- 
neys, the superficial customs of the natives he met, the 
difficulties of travel, his views of the island as a penal 
colony, its agricultural and mining prospects, and much 
else of a general and chatty kind. Here and there in 
the course of the narrative it is appargnt that behind 
these ordinary incidents of travel there 1s a scientific 
Rp which only comes out casually and by chance. 

ot that there is any concealment about the work ; but 
the real results of the exploration will probably need 
more examination and arrangement than he has yet been 
able to give to them. Towards the end he summarises his 
work in the island, and the summary 1s worth giving, as 
showing us what we may expect from him now that he 
has time for study and arrangement. His collections on 
leaving the island were, he tells us, enormous. He pos- 
sessed all the most important representatives of the 
mammals, birds, fishes, and amphibia, as well as nume- 
rous examples of the lower animal world—insects, crust- 
acea, mollusks, &c. One of the most important places 
in his collection is occupied by ethnographical and an- 
thropological objects. He has ample material to investi- 
gate and characterise the original population of the island, 
which has now disappeared, viz. that of the Stone Age, 
as well as the race which dwelt around Patience Bay, 
and which knew the use of metals. It is highly prob- 
able, he thinks, that aborigines who belonged to 
the Aino stem were so numerous a century and a 
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half or two centuries ago at the mouth of the Poronai 
River that their settlements on a limited space then con- 
tained a larger population than the whole of the island 
does to-day. The present inhabitants, the Gilyaks and 
the Orokos, have retained many of the characteristic 
features of the culture of their predecessors. The present 
inhabitants of Saghalm, like the former, concentrate all 
their activity in hunting and fishing, and they seek their 
sustenance on the land as well as in the seas and rivers. 
He notices that the natives, and especially those of the 
southern part of the island, have been largely influenced 
by the Japanese, who go there in the summer to catch 
fish, and that this influence has lasted for centuries. It is 
only a few years since the Russians commenced to settle 
Saghalin, in order to introduce European agriculture and 
iniuste Their first task was to work the coal-measures 
and to develop agriculture and stock-raising. But there 
are great difficulties to be overcome. Coal-mining, Mr. 
Poljakow thinks, will be successful when the methods are 
completed, the prices lowered, and the delivery of the coal 
on board ship rendered easier. The rough and cold climate 
must always be an obstacle to farming ; marshes cover a 
large part of the island, and the larger rivers are subject 
to frequent alteration of their beds. In fact, the climate 
and topography of Saghalin offer no natural advantages 
that would lead one to prophesy smooth things of its 
agricultural future. The development of the fisheries 
would form an undoubted source of income, as salmon 
and herrings are numerous and can easily find neigh- 
bouring markets. “I left the island of Saghalin,” con- 
cludes Mr. Poljakow, “ persuaded that it was possible— 
nay, advantageous-—for the State to cultivate, even if 
forced labour has to be employed. On the other hand, it 
was clear to me that the results obtained so far by no 
means correspond with the means and efforts directed to 
that object" The absence of a map, however small, to 
accompany the book 1s a serious inconvenience. ý 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(The Editor doesnot kold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to redurn, 
or to corr with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications, 

(The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts.) 


Gardiners Researches on the Continuity of Vegetable 
Protoplasm 


Dr. JULES SCHAARSCHMIDT, in a paper (NATURE, January 
29, p. 290) on *' Continuity between the Protoplasmic Contents 
of Adjacent Cells in Plants,” gives what he calls ‘‘the history 
of this subject.” But he makes uo reference to the elaborate 
memoir by Mr. Walter Gardiner which I communicated on 
behalf of that gentleman to the Royal Society. This was read 
on April 26, 1883, and is published in the third part of the 
Philosophical Transactions for that year. i 

Dr. Schaarschmidt states in his communication that in 1884 
he ‘‘claimed the umversality of the communication (at least in 
tissues)," Ido not myself feel that the establishment of mdi- 
vidual claims to unoccupied territory is as important in the 
scientific as it appears to be in the political world. Stull I think 
it is only due to Mr. Gardiner to quote in 1eference to this state- 
ment of Dr. Schaarschmidt's, the following passage (the italics 
are mine) from the conclusion (p. 858) of Mr. Gardiner's 
memoir :— ; 

** Although I am aware of the danger of 1ushing to conclu- 
sions, I cannot but remark that when these results—which weie 
foreshadowed by Sachs and Hanstein when they discovered the 
perforation of the sieve-plate—are taken in connection with, 
those of Russow, it appears extremely probable that, not only 
in the parenchymatous cells of pulvim, in phlem parenchyma, 
in endosperm cells, and in the prosenchymatous bast-fibres, 15 
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continuity established fiom cell to cell, but that the phenomenon 
ts of much wider, tf not of universal occurrence.” 
Kew, September 7 W. T. THISELTON DYER 





A Plea for the Experimental Investigation of some 
Geological Problems 


eTHE subject of terrestrial physics involves the study of such a 
laige number of phenomena that it is quite comprehensible that 
any one investigator must devote himself to only one or two 
branches of it at the most. The consequence of this is that from 
time to time some section of this extensive field of reseaich is for 
a period neglected. Such is 1eally the piesent state of experi: 
mental geology, and especially that branch relating to movements 
of the earth’s surface. 

Disturbances perceptible at the terrestrial” surface may be 
looked upon as made up of three very distinct groups: first we 
have actual upheaval o1 depression of comparatively large tracts 
of land. Secondly, we have true earthquakes, which probably 
are dependent upon a variety of circumstances, as, for instance, 
the snapping of a 10ck stratum brought to the limit of its flex- 
bility in consequence of the first group of movements; or the 
formation and injection of fissures by igneous matter Lastly, 
there exists a series of small disturbances imperceptible to om 
senses and even to ordinary instruments of earthquake measure- 
ment, and only discoverable by special delicately constructed 
apparatus. They seem to be dependent upon a variety of causes, 
amongst which are those of the two former groups, together with 
changes dependent upon or ın relation with barometric pressure, 
tidal action, temperature of the air, rainfall, &c. 

The upheaval or depression of our earth's surface is the very 
basis of geological science, for 1t 1s 1n. consequence of this that 
rocks have been brought within the reach of investigation, and 
that our globe has some dry ground upon which «ve can live, 
"instead of one continuous expanse of ocean. The changes of 
level were Suppo -ed by the cataclysmic school of geologists to 
oécur suddenly, bringing about entirely new distributions of 
land and water in a short period of time. Lyell, as the leader 
of the uniformists, laboured all his life to prove that these up- 
heavals were in the main a slow and gradual process, extendin 
over long periods of time. One of this author's examples whic! 
he brought forward 1n the argument with as much skill and force 
as an accomplished counsel would have done in pleading a cause, 
was the renowned (so-called) temple of Serapis at Pozzuoli. 
This building- was for half a century the subject of almost in- 
numeiable books and pamphlets, some of which show a vast 
amount of ingenuity. None perhaps weie more elaborately 
worked out than the volume of researches on the phenomena of 
this building and the neighbouring coast fiom Gaeta, around the 
whole gulf of that name, together with the Gulf of Naples, to 
the Punta Campanella. The author there brings forward a large 
amount of genuine evidence to show that during the last 2000 
years the whole coast has been in a state of oscillation, so that 
the 1elative change of level of the land and sea has been as much 
as 12 m. So far as Niccolini's investigations were capable of 
being canied out, abundant evidence showed that about the 
second or third century B.C. the coast line commenced to 
descend, and continued to do so ually until the roth or 11th 
centuries, when elevation took place for nearly 6 m , till in the 
sixteenth century, when depressiun again set in. This depression 
js now going on m-a remarkably rapid manner. I have in my 

ossession an engraving of the temple of Serapis, in which the 
base of the three columns stand on the upper antique pavement 
of the building, which 1s perfectly diy. This is dated 1810. In 
Niccolin's work is another drawing, made in 1845, in which 
water had commenced to collect, so that it was nec to 
wade about. In 1879 a layer of earth of over a metre had been 
spread over the floor to make access convenient, the standing 
column being surrounded by brickwork cylinders, and standing in 
water of over a metre in depth. The ground was then dry, Fut 
from tıme to time when I visited the building I fəund puddles 
commenced to collect, which at last grew so large and deep that 
lately an additional layer of sea-sand has been added to further 
raise the level. Similar vaiiations have been observed in other 
parts of both of the Mediterranean and Adriatic coasts of Italy, 
which all seem to indicate that this geologically speaking young 

* peninsula has not yet stopped growing. 

But if the coast-lines are alteiing, are we not justified in sup- 

posing that the axial ridges of the Apennines are not doing somlso, 


even in all probability to a far greater extent, though from the | 
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want of a fixed datum-line, such a; the sea mag afford, we are 

unable to appreciate the amount of disturbance? It is not likely 

Per thus dace of levels exceeds 50 m. in historic times in 
taly. 

If we even accept the recent Teports from Spain as gross 
exaggerations, we cannot well believe them to be pure inven- 
tions when changes of 400 m. are spoken of, which could hardly 
be asserted without some foundation of truth. 

Now, aie we not bound in some way to investigate these 
phenomena, which involve the very principles of geological 
Science? It is strange, but true, that around the Gulfs of Naples 
and Gaeta no instrument exists for registering the relative level 
of the sea, nor do there exist any marks*on rocks that are 
officially looked after. During the earthquake of Ischia of 1883 
it is not known whether any disturbance of the sea took place, 
and we are perfectly ignorant of the rate and othe: characters in 
the change of the relative levels of the land and sea. 

But putting aside this gradual elevation or subsidence, are we 
not permitting to slip by one of the mo t remarkable examples of 
quick elevation and depression which from the accounts that 
now reach us are taking place in Spain? Were the reports as to 
changes of three and four hundred metres true, we should be 
compelled, to a certain extent, to accept in part the teachings of 
the cataclysmists. . 

It seems regrettable that England, which is the mother country 
of geology, should allow suh an opportunity as the Spanish 
peninsula now presents for the investigation of important ter- 
1estríal disturbances to slip by. Even if the earthquakes them- 
selves ate not studied, little expense of time or money would be 
necessary to chronicle at least the pimeipal phenomena now in 
progiess, which the Royal or some other Society might well 
take up. H. J. Jounston-Lavis 








Iridescent Clouds 


Tue letters of Prof. Piazzi-Smyth and Mr. J. Edmund Clark 
(vol. xxxi p. 148) on iridescent clouds, while interesting, do 
not, if I mistake not, record any new phenomena. The descrip- 
tions given agree very well with that of a phenomenon which I 
have observed here several times, and which is described in 
Herschels ‘‘ Meteorology," p. 225. Here the phenomenon is 
usually seen before the approach of the monsoon, and is looked 
upon as a sign of its being near at hand Under these circum- 
stances it can hardly be admitted that they have any connection 
with the cloud glows of which so much have been written, and 
which, as obseived from the top of Dodabetta (8600 feet), are as 
brilliant as ever when the atmosphere is sufficiently dry. 

It may perhaps still be of interest to some to know that 
observations made on the spectrum of the sun when seen 
through mists from the same hill-top, showed that the spectrum 
of the “geen sun” can be completely reproduced by super- 
posing the spectra of sunlight passing through a mist and 
through a thick layer of moist air; and it is probable that all 
cases in which the sun has been seen green can be thas 
igi eger . C. MICHIE SMITH 

he Christian College, Madras, Janua y 1 z 
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Science Teaching in Schools , 


IN the discussion as to the teaching of science I have failed 
to find any distinct expression of an element in the subject 
which has for years seemed to me of the highest importance, and 
to which I should like.with your permission to call attention. 
In those of our schools where*science is taught it is almost 
always taken up late in the boy's career, often when he is 
passing fiom the lower to the upper school. This I feel sure is 
a mistake, Think for a moment of the process of evolution 
of that phenomenon—the English schoolboy. In too many cases 
he passes through the first, second, and third forms of a school, 
learning little more than the habit of diligent plodding, and 
developing little more than the art of storing away an eard- 
of quantity of dry fact. He learns, for instance, page after 
page of grammar rules; he learns rules for making numerical 
transformations ; he even learns in the same fashton answers to 
questions that examiners are known to set for the purpose of 

ding out whether the pupil has been zmZeLgemtly taught! 
The habits so acquired are valuable, but they are acquired at the 
risk of sacrificing the boy's freshness, and with the subjugation 
of lus habit of dependent reasoning. After several years of 
such taming the herald of science comes forward with such a 
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Scheme as «Prof. Armstrong very properly suggests. The 
would-be disciple of science 1s thunderstiuck (as probably not a 
few teachers of science were when they first saw the scheme), 
but the novelty of the situgflon, the sight of new appliances and 
strange results, enable him to pull himself together, and his 
interest for a time keeps up. Presently he is asked to conduct 
for himself some anple steps of deductive reasoning ; he fails, 
the whole business is a new world to hum, and in the misery of 
his wishfulness to do something, he beseechingly asks for 
more dry facts to devour. What is the ultimate result? If 
Science is to be taught effectually i must begin with the earliest 
years of the educational career, and there is smely no subject 
that lends itself m oie appropitately to the youthful mind. 
Children delight to talk oF floweis, of insects, of the wonders 
of nature ; they are ever asking suggestive questions ; they are 
indefatigable collectors of objects of beauty; the Kindergarten 
system has acknowledged that the child is an orderly being 
delighting in symmetry and colour. Yet we increase his vocabu- 
lary by the word ''star" and fail to tell him anything of the 
wonders of stardom. Why, our very fairy tales a1e based on 
just such fabric! To effect this early introduction of science 
the very best and most consideiate teaching is required, as 
indeed it is a much more difficult task to guide the young 
student's thoughts than to guide the&eteran student's reading. 
We want, further, a wellthought-out progressive scheme of 
simple general science which shall be suggestive to the teacher 
of the course to be pursued. To draw up such a scheme is, I 
am quite aware, not a matter of moments: it would requue the 
association of many minds and many sympathies. e 
Something in this direction has been done m Fiance, and 
good text-books are to be found 1n the English science primers 
and in Paul Bert’s Book of General Science for the Young; 
text-books, however, are not an immediate want—for the matter 
of that, the pupil may make his own—vwe do, however, want that 
which will help the conscientious teacher to see how he may 
make the teaching of science interesting, intelligent, and above 
all progressive. We cannot afford to wat for unintelligent 
teaching to die a natural death, 1emembering that there 1s in 
England no criterion that the teacher 1n the middle-class school 
can teach, that teaching does not pay m exammations, that the 
dry-bones method lends itself most ieadily to school discipline, 
and finally, that the subjects chiefly taught me of such a nature as 
almost to preclude any other method with the young. Under 
the present rég:me science is not a giowth, it is a giaft, and a 


ft, itis to be feared, of a most unfortunate nature ; the sooner - 


it develops 100ts of its own the better. It 1s, under the circum- 

stances, no cause for wonder that the moie advanced student 

flounders over common general principles. I have confined my 

remaiks, for the {ake of definiteness, to middle-class schools, but 

they me, I believe, with ynessential variation, applicable to the 

general question of the teaching of science. G. H. BAiLEY 
Heidelbeig, February®3 . 





Barrenness of the Pampas 


I AM anxious to add a few futher remarks on this interesting 
subject. It was during its investigation thi I was so deeply 
impressed with the desperate stiuggle for existence which charac- 
terises the bordering feitile zones. I could there watch the 
contest om the very battle-field itself, and for that purpose I 
established myself for some months in the north of Uruguay, 
away from all other habitation, among the wooded banks, and 
lagunes of the River Arapey. This river, though normally a 
quiet steam, is subject to topical floods, during which the 
water rose often thirty feet ın eight hours. The ''monte," or 
fertile wooded belt on each side, is intersected with ravines and 
lagunes egt with animal and vegetable life of singular in- 
terest. The alligator, carpincho, myopotamus, nutria and other 
and numberless snakes thrive in the marshy swamps, while in 
the woods we met with the puma, the jaguar, the great lizaid, 
the Podinama, the Waswa socialis, and numerous ether singular 
animals and birds described in my httle book. But it was 
among the flora that the principle of natural selection was moct 
prominently displayed. In such a district, overrun with rodents 
and esca cattle, subject to floods that carried away whole 
islands of botany, and e-pecially to droughts that dried up the 
lakes, and almost the rivei itself, no ordinary plant could live, 
even on this rich and watered allyvial déb;ís. The only plants 
that escaped the cattle were such as were either poisonous, or 
thorny, or resinous, oi indestructibly tough. Hence we had 
only a great development of solanums, talas, acacias, euphoibias, 
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and laurels. - The buttercup is replaced by the little poisonous 
yellow oxalis with its viviparous buds, the passion-flowers, 
asclepiads, bignonias, convovuluses, and climbing leguminous 
plants escape both’ floods and cattle by climbing the highest 
nees and towering over head m floods of bloom. The ground- 
plants are the portulacas, turneras, and cenotheras, bitter and 
ephemeral on the arid rock, and almost independent of any 
other moisture than the heavy dews. The pontederias, aliemas, 
and plantago, with grasses and sedges, derive protection from 
the deep and brilliant pools; and though at fist sight the 
‘‘monte” doubtless impresses the traveller as a scene of the 
wildest confusion and ruin, yet, on closer examination, we found 
it far more 1emarkable as a manifestation of hamony and law 
and a striking example of the marvellous power which plants, 
like animals, possess of adapting themselves to the local pecu- 
liarities of their habitat, whether in the fertile shades of the 
luxurious * monte" or on the and, parched-up plains of the 
treeless Pampas.* . EDWIN CLARK 
Great Marlow 








Recent Earthquakes 


WITH reference to the statement in NATURE, vol. xxx1. p. 262, 
that the eaithquake of December 25, 1884, was registered by the 
magnetic vaiiation instruments ın London, permit me to inform 
you that an effect was also noticed on a curve of the magneto- 
graph at the Imperial] Marine Observatory, Wilhelmshaven. But 
while at London declination and bifilar were specially affected, 
here only the Lloyd's magnetic balance, the instrument for ver- 
tical intensity, was set in oscillation, first at 9h. 52m. p.m. local 
time. Full details will be published ın the ZeziscArif? of German 
Meteorology. Dr. M. ESCHENHAGEN 

Wilhelmshaven, Febiuaiy 6 





Mr. W. A. SANFORD, in NATURE of January 29, p. 289, 
says on the above subject :—‘‘It would be interesting to know 
whether anything of the same kind [as described in his letter] 
had been observed elsewhere at thesame time." I have been col- 
lecting observations on this subject for a continuation of my paper 
on earthquakes in Devon, published in the 7ransactons of the 
Devonshne Association. The Vicar of Bampton has very kindly 
given me his experience of the earthquake, as the wave ap 
to have pas: ed very near, if not directly under, his house. Bam 
ton is seven miles north of Tiverton, and about a mile inside 
the junction of the Carboniferous and the Devonian systems, 
situate on & rather large patch of limestone, The time the 
earthquake occurred there was 8.42 p.m. In the drawing- 
room at the vicarage it appeared as if a heavy traction-engine 
was passing close to the window; the window faces eastward. 
In the kitchen the sei vants were greatly alarmed by a rumbli 
noise and a shaking under the floor. Some of the Vicars 
neighbours say they heard a report, and houses with cellars - 
under them and higher feit the shaking more; some persons 
who were up stairs, thinking that it was some explosion, rushed 
down stairs and out of doors. The effects weie also felt at 
Shillingfoid, two miles distant, and also at Combehead, one and 
a half mile distant. The poiters at the station describe it as 
like a heavily-laden mineral train ing. The only damage 
done at Bampton was a piece of wall was thrown down. This was 
undoubtedly the same shock or seismic wave as mentioned by 
Mr. Sanford as occurring on the night of Thursday, January 22, 
and would appear to have tiavelled from east to west. 

EDWARD PARFITT 

Devon and Exeter Institution, Exeter ` 





Loligopsis ellipsoptera 

CouLp you allow me space to ask whether any of your readers 

can give me a clue to the present locality of the type-specimen 

of Loligopsis ellipsoptera, Adams and Reeve, obtained dt the 

voyage of the Samarang; and also to state how grateful I 

should be to any one who can lend me specimens of that genus 
or of others allied to it? Wat. E. HOYLE 
Challenger Expedition Office, 32, Queen Street, Edinburgh, 

February 9 


L. Wray, JuN.—Your supposed dragon-fly belongs to the 
family Ascalaphide, allied to the ant-lions. s 
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CIVILISATION AND EYESIGHT 


his interesting paper on'* The Influence of Civilisa- | 


N 
I tion upon Eyesight,” read recently before the Society 
of Arts, Mr. Brudenell Carter supports the commonly 
received view that the vision of savages is far more 
acute than that of civilised men. In some sense this is 
douftless true; but that the eyes of savages, considered 
merely as optical instruments, are greatly superior to our 
own appears to -be inconsistent with oprical laws and 
facts long since established by the labours of Airy, 
Helmholtz, and other investigators. It is known to 
physicists that the resolving power of an optical instru- 
ment is limited by its aperture. With a given aperture 
no perfection of execution will carry the power to resolve 
double stars, or stripes alternately dark and bright, 
beyond a certain rang calculable by the laws of optics 
from the wave-length of hght. With sufficient approxi- 
mation we may say that a double star cannot be fairly 
resolved unless its components subtend an angle exceed- 
ing that subtended by the wave-length of light at a dis- 
tance equal to the aperture If we take the aperture of 
the eye as 1-5th inch, and the wave-length of light as 
1-40,000th inch, this angle is found to be about 2 minutes ; 
and we are forced to the conclusion that there is no room 
for the eye of the savage to be much superior in resolving 
power to those of civilised physicists, whose powers 
approach at no great distance the theoretical limit as 
determined by the aperture. 

It has always appeared to me that the superiority of 
the savage is a question of attention and practice in the 
interpretation of minute indications, and that «t is com- 
parable with the acuteness of the blind in drawing conclu- 
sions from slender acoustical premises. It would be an 
interesting subject for investigation, but I should not 
expect to find that when put to a direct test blind people 
were able to hear sound§ wholly inaudible to others. 

The increasing prevalence of short sight is a very 
important matter, worthy of all attention There 1s one 
fact in connection with it which I avail myself of this 
opportunity of mentioning, in the hope of inducing 
scientific oculists to give it further examination I find 
that, though not at all short-sighted under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, I become decidedly so in a nearly dark 
room, seeing much better with spectacles of 36 inches 
negative focus. In a moderately good hght I see rather 
better without the glasses than with them. From the 
few observations that I have made I have reason to 
believe that this peculiarity of vision is not uncommon. 
With the aid of a set of concave glasses it is easy to try 
the experiment in a room lighted with gas. The flame 
should be gradually turned lower ar.d lower, so as to give 
full time for the pupil to dilate, and for the eye to acquire 
its maximum sensitiveness. In my own case the most 
marked indication of better definition 1s the augmentation 
of binocular relief. RAYLEIGH 








. 
THE INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION 


HERE seems now little reason to doubt of the success 

of the South Kensington Exhibition of next summer— 
success, that is, from an educational and scientific point of 
view. What its financial result may be depends upon a 
variety of circumstances, and perhaps, since it 1s very 
improbable that there can be any serious deficit, while, if 
there 1s a large surplus, its disposal will, as usual, form a 
problem difficult of solution, this part of the question does 
not really very much matter. That Londoners will have 
& pleasant outdoor lounging place, that there will be 
* abundance of music, that the fountains will be as pretty 
as last year and the gardens prettier, all this may be 
taken for granted ; but there now seems every reasonable 
expettation that we shall have more than this, and that 
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| the Exhibition will be what it professes to be-a complete 

illustration of the progress made in the application of 

science to industry during the past twenty years. At all 

| events if it is not it will be the fault of the promoters, 
since they have had so large a range of choice that it has 
only been possible to find space for some third of the appli- 
cants, and an enormous number of exhibits have been 
rejected, not because they were unsuitable or uninterest- 
ing, but simply because, when there was not room for all, 
some must of necessity be excluded. 

To begin with, it was thought best to exclude, not only 
the actual articles which were shown last year, but inven- 
tions ofthe same class,and consequently there will be found 
at South Kensington this year few, if any, exhibits relating 
to food, clothing, or sanitation. It appears that this rule 
has given rise to a certain amount of heart-burning, since 
reference is found to all these heads ın the official classi- 
fication; but it must be remembered that the announce- 
ment was duly made at the beginning that the space to be 

| allotted to these and certain other classes would be strictly 
Itmited, and then again it was impossible to foresee how 
large would be the response to the invitations issued. 

ı The task of selection has been a difficult, and indeed an 
invidious, one; but we think it will be found, when the 
show 1s opened in May next, that this thankless task has 
been performed with great judgment, and with a just 
consideration of the claims of exhibitors on the one hand, 
and the interest of the public ori the other. 

We are glad to have heard that in none of the thirty- 
one groups into which the inventions’ half (we are not now 
considering the musical part) of the Exhibition 1s divided, 
have the applications been deficient ; in some they are 
naturally better than others, but in every one there 1s 
enough to provide a fair representation of the condition 
of its particular industry, and of the improvements which 
have been made in it during the limits of time with which 
the Exhibition is concerned. Even this will doubtless be 
a cause of complaint to those who believe that injury will 
be done to our manufacturers by the opportunity given to 
foreigners of imitating our wares and the methods by 
which they are produced. This 1s a specious but a some- 
what narrow-minded notion; the early history of invention 
is full of stories of the efforts of inventors to keep their 
inventions secret, and the constant failure of such efforts 
may be taken as one of the principal causes which 
produced the modern Patent system, under which an 
inventor is protected, so far as law can protect him, in 
the enjoyment of the property h& has created. There 
are, of course, many instances of processes worked, and 
successfully worked, in secret ; but these are the exception, 
and on the whole it is found that inventors individually, 
and industry géherally, gain far more by a system of 

ublicity than by one of concealment. So it is with exhi- 
itions. It may be taken as tolerably certain that manu- 
facturers who have any special process which they desire 
to keep to themselves will not select that particular 
process for exhibition, and that on the whole manufac- 
, turers find exhibitions profitable or they would not be so 
anxious to engage in them.+ The suggestion that was 
made by some wiseacre that the Exhibition should be 
confined to untried inventions, so that manufacturers (who 
of course have no other means of hearing of novelties in 
their own trades) might have the benefit of seeing them, 
does not, perhaps, call for serious refutation. If the curious 
collection of rubbish which fills the big building at Wash- 
ington, devoted to the United States Patent Office, were 
carted across the Atlantic, and placed in the Kensington 
Galleries, it is a question whether the public would be 
more bored, or the manufacturers less instructed. 

As would naturally be expected, in an exhibition of this 
character, machinery will occupy a tar larger proportion 
of the space than on previbus occasions; we understand 
that it has therefore been necessary to make consider- 
able additions to the motive power provided for the 
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use of exhibitors, Besides the engine which supplied 
power in the m&chinery gallery last year, an engine is 
being erected in the new gallery which :s being put up 
along the north side of the old South Gallery, as described 
in the Yournal of the Societyf Arts for January 30. A 
third engine will also be provided, which will dnve 
machinery in one of the Foreign Courts. It will thus be 
seen that those visitors who have mechanical tastes will 
be amply provided for. 

As regards the prospects of applied chemistry, we are 
not able to speak so confidently. Probably the complete- 
ness of this portion of the show will almost entirely depend 
on the success of the efforts which are being made by the 
Society of Chemical Industry to secure a collective exhibit. 
The announcement made by the executive at the outset, 
that it was desired to show processes rather than products, 
is believed to have kept back many manufacturers from 
seeking to show specimens, while it is obvious that but 
few chemical processes could conveniently be carried on 
in an exhibition gallery. Possibly this rule might have 
been abrogated as regards the chemical section, and we 
believe that no attempt will be made to enforce it with 
reference to the collection of the Sotiety of Chemical 
Industry, in which it is proposed that the information 
required shall be given by means of a collection of pic- 
torial diagrams, exemplifying some of the more interesting 
or more important chemical operations. F 

As our readers are aware, a similar work is being under- 
taken by the Physical Society in the class devoted to 
“Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus,” though in 
this case there will be less left for the society to do, since 
the principal makers of apparatus have come forward in 
sufficient numbers to ensure a good representative collec- 
tion. The object, however, of the Society in exhibiting 
has been not so much to supply deficiencies, as to show 
the work which has been done by its own members. We 
believe that the Kew Observatory and the Meteorological 
Society will also be among the exhibitors, the latter in 
their old place in the grounds. Besides this, a very 
interesting exhibit is promised—namely, a fully fitted 
observatory, which we understand one of our best known 
makers had offered to fit up. 

In the class devoted to Photography, which comes next 
both in the classification and in actual position in the 
galleries to the philosophical instruments, the Photo- 
graphic Society has undertaken to form a collection of 
apparatus and specimens got likely to be shown by 
makers. It appears that the Society intend to go a little 
beyond the precise limits ‘of the Exhibition, and to show 
a collection of examples illustrating the entire progress of 
photography from the inventions of Niepce and Daguerre, 
and it may doubtless be assumed that in so special a case 
no objection will be raised, especially as bufa very small 
space indeed, and that only on the walls, will be required 
for what cannot fail to prove a most instructive and 
interesting collection. 

The progress which has been made in electric lighting 
has indeed been sufficiently illustrated in the exhibitions 
of last and of the preceding year; in fact, the Health 
Exhibition offered almost the only public example of any 
progress at all in England. Doubtless the lesson will be 
repeated this year, and on a more extended scale, for we 
learn that considerable additions are being made to the 
arrangements for electric hghting of the buildings, while 
it is 1ntended to use the light also for the garden illumina- 
tions, an improvement due to the energy of Sir Francis 
Bolton. If this idea is carried out on the plan which we 
understand is intended, the instantaneous hghting up of 
the myriad incandescent lamps by which the gardens are 
to be illuminated will certainly be one of the most 
popular, and one of the most wonderful, sights in London 
next summer. " 

The above remarks refer only to the English portion 
of the Exhibition. How much will be contributed by 


foreign countries it is not yet possible to ascertain.» 
Thanks doubtless to the efforts which were made by 
certain of the members of the British Association who 
were in the States last year, the American Court promises 
to be well filled, and it must be admitted that in the 
present Exhibition, if we get American ingenuity well 
repiesented, we shall not very greatly miss the contribu- 
tions of other countries, though we hope, all the same, 
that these will not be lacking. bd 7 





X 


THE RETINA OF INSECTS 


IT might have been thought impossible for any one who 

has studied the eyes of Arthropods to doubt that the 
so-called retinulze. are really the nerve-end cells of the 
eye, and correspond with the rods and cones of the verte- 
brate eye. The evidence in favour of this view accumu- 
lated by the researches of almost every observer, including 
such eminent authorities as Johannes Müller, Leydig, 
and Grenacher is so overwhelming that of late years no 
one has thought fit to dispute it. 

Mr. Lowne has, however, at last attempted to overthrow 
this theory, and in a paper just published in the Zyans- 
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Fig 1. 
Fic x —Section through the eye of Squilla, sho 


of the ultimate nerve fibrils to the rctinulas The Ommatidia to the 
left of the figure are drawn with their accompanying pigment cells (5 g) 


the« distribution 


complete; in the three to the ht these are omitted in order to 
Show more clearly the distribution of the nerve fibrils ; c, corneal facets ; 
c.c, crystalline cone. rf, rhabdom ; 7, retinula ; 51, basilar mem-, 
brane; 4a, terminal anastomosis of optic nerve fibrils supplying the 
retin 

Fic 2 —Tracsverse section through the ommatidium of Squilla, showing the 
seven retinula celis surrounding the central rhabdom The retinulm are 
seen to a considerable amount of granular pigment, which is un- 

evenly buted in the different cells, 


actions of the Linnean Society, vel. ii. part ii., on “The Com- 
pound Vision and the Morphology of the Eye in Insects,” 

as brought forward certain statements to prove that all 
the parts of the eye in front of the basilar membrane 
are dioptric, whilst the true (?) retina 1s situated behind it. 

To one who has been devoting considerable time and 
attention to the eye of Arthropoda, this proposition is 
particularly stnking and unexpected, and many points 
at once occur which show that it is untenable. 

In the first place it is untenable because we have ample 
evidence to show that the original theory is the true one. 
The nerve-end cells throughout the animal kingdom have 
certain definite characteristics. They are the cells in 
which the ultimate fibrils of the optic nerve terminate, 
and no nerve fibrils have ever been seen to leave them to 
supply otLer parts of the eye; and, in the second place, 
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they are always pigmented either by a diffuse fluid “ re- 
tinal purple,” or by pigment in granules, or both. 

In bo these particulars the retinulae of Arthropoda 
resemble the nerve-end cells of other anunals. 

Itis hardly necessary to point out that Leydig, Max 
Schultz, Grenacher, and many others, have traced the 
optic nerve fibrils to the retinulae. I have in my posses- 
Sion several series of preparations showing this both in 
insects and Crustaced, and any one can readily see this 
for himself by making even clumsy sections through the 
eye of Squilla. 

In Fig. 1 I have figured the nerve fibrils of the eye of 
Squilla perforating the basement membrane and entenng 
the retinulze, and in Fig. 2 a transverse section through 
the rhabdom and retinulee showing their relat ve position 
and numbers. 

A special feature of the retinula is that it 1s always pig- 
mented. In specimens hardened in spirit a granular 
pigment may be seen in the retinula cells, which is 
usually of a light-brownish colour and very unevenly dis- 
tributed (Fig 2). But in addition to this granular pig- 
ment, the retinule contain a true retina purple, which 
fades upon exposure to the light. This was discovered 
1n 1864 by Leydig! in the following genera of Insecta :— 
Procrustes, Scarabzeus, and Pieris, and in Astacus among 
the Crustacea. I have also seen it in Musca vonutoria, 
and have now no doubt that it exists in the Arthtopod 
eye generally. 

So far, then, I think it must be admitted that both 
anatomical and physiological considerations tend to 


prove that the retinula is the nerve-end cell of the 


Arthropod eye. 

When we turn to morphology, too, we Have confirma- 
tory evidence that this 1s the case. 

In the ocellus of the water-beetle larva the retina isa 
simple cup of pigmented hypodermis celis, in which the 
optic nerve fibnls may be readily seen to terminate. 
These cells are most certainly homologous with the 

, retinula cells of the so-called “compound” Arthropod 
eye, as has been already shown by Grenacher m his 1m- 
portant treatise, “ Untersuchungen uber das Sehorgan 
der Arthropoden " and elsewhere, and confirmed by the 
more recent researches of Lankestér and Bourne upon 
the eyes of Limulus and the scorpions. 

The researches of Claparède and Weismann on the 
development of the eye of Arthropods confirms the 
deductions of morphology, by proving that the cells which 
ultimately form the retinuke are specially modified 
hypodermis cells, and at an early stage come into con- 
nection with optic nerve fibnls. If any futher evidence 
were required to confirm this homology it can be readily 
obtained by studying the eyes of very young cockroaches, 
in which the retinulae at the periphery of the eye are 
formed from specially modified and deeply pigmented 
hypodermis celle 

But it ıs tedious and unnecessary bringing evidence of 
this kind to confirm a theory which is already fully esta- 
blished in the minds of most naturalists. In fact we have 
here an instance m which» morphology, physiology, com- 
parative anatomy, and development combine to establish 
an homology, and consequently we must definitely assert 
that the :etinulz are the nerve-end cells thioughout the 
Arthropoda. But what is the meaning of Lowne's bacillar 
layer behind the basilar membrane? and does it exist in 
all Arthropods? 

It is perfectly true that behind the basilar in many 
Diptera, Coleoptera, Lepidoptera, and Hymenoptera there 
1$ a layer composed of a number of small cylindrical 
masses which has a superficial resemblance to the rods of 
the Vertebrate eye, but Mr. Lowne did not discover this 
layer ın any sense of the word, for it was perfectly well 
known to Leydig, who figured it in Formica rufa, Dytiscus 
marginalis, and Sphinx ligustri (vade Leydig's Tafeln, 


* Leydig, " Das Ange der Ghederthiere.” Tubingen, r864. 


vii. ix. x) The little cylindrical masses canot be 
regarded as cells, nor rods, nor bacilli,4or each one of 
them is composed of a very fine reticulum of nerve fibrilla 
which ıs in direct communication with the optic nerve 
fibrils behind, and the termenal anastomosis of the optic 
nerve fibres infront. In fact, these “bacilli” of Lowne are 
connected with nerve fibrils on both sides, and thus differ 
from * nerve-end cells” in one of their two fundamental 
characters. 

Very often, too, this layer is quite devoid of any pig- 
ment (Apis, Eristalis, Bombyx, Squilla, &c), and no one 
has ever yet been able to demonstrate the presence of 
retina purple in this region. | M x 

Another important difficulty in the way of accepting 
this theory, too, is the fact that this layer is not always 
present (Penplaneta, Nepa), and in all Crustacea and 
many insects ıt cannot be divided into separate bacill. 

I have lately paid considerable attention to this part of 
the optic tract, but must defer a fuller explanation of the 
meaning of it until I am able to publish my paper in the 
Quarterly Fournal of Microscopical Science, when I shall 
be able to illustrate my researches by several figures. To 
summarise, however, the evidence against this layer being 
composed of nerve-end cells . We find that it is certainly 
not homologous with the retina of other animals ; optic 
nerve fibrils both enter and leave it ; it 1s devoid of retina 
purple or of any other form of pigment in many Arthro- 
pods, and finally it is absent as a bacillar layer in many 
insects and in all Crustacea. In fact we can bring as 
much evidence to prove that this 1s not the retina as we 
can to prove that the retinule are the true nerve-end 
cells. 

At the conclusion of his paper Mr. Lowne says, in re- 
ferring to a recent memoir of Justus Carnére of Strass- 
burg, * He remains, however, a disciple of established 
views, and has not given the retinal layer nearly so much 
attention as ıt deserves" I have given the retinal layer 
as * much attention as it deserves," and must also claim 
to remain a “disciple of established views.” 

SYDNEY J. HICKSON 





RORAIMA 


A TELEGRAM has been’ received at Kew giving the 
welcome news that Mr. Everard F. im Thurn has 
at last ascended Roraima. This has been the cherished 
object of botanical exploratian in South America for the 
last quarter of a century. he expenses of Mr. im 
Thurn's expedition* have been borne in equal shares by 
the Government grant of the Royal Society and the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

The latest news from Mr. im Thurn was in a letter 
dated December 6 from the south side of the moun- 
tam, and the following passage describes the position 
immediately before the final attack :— . 

* Before we came to Roraima itself we had four days 
walking through a purely savannah, but most glonous 
country, and over splendid mountain passes, guided by 
an Arecoona who said, villain that he 1s, that he knew the 
way to Roraima. But at £ village marked on the map as 
Ipelemonta, on the Aroopa River, and with a consider- 
able mountain pass still between us and Roraima, our 
villain guide at last admitted that the road for some 
distance had been quite new to him, and that he now 
knew not how to proceed further. However, at last we 
procured a guide, and came, in some four hours, out of 
our difficulties at Ipelemonta (its real name, by the way, 
1s Toorarking), into this inconceivably magnificent valley, 
and are installed in a village on the actual southern slopes 
of Roraima itself. 

Yesterday Perkins and I ascended the slope of Roraima 
to a height of 5600 feet to a most beautiful spot—a very 
garden of orchids and most beautiful and strange plants. 
To-morrow, after despatching the bearer of this scrawl, we 
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go up ta the same place with a lot of Arecoonas, who are 
to build us a house, in which we intend to stop for a week 
or as much longer as we may find desirable. I may 
mention that we have already seen, close to where our 
house is to be, a place where the mountain seems 
accessible ; but it looks so eaSy that I am convinced that 
it is 1mpossible at that point." 





BENTAMIN SILLIMAN 


TURING the American War of Independence many 
men were called on to leave peaceful pursuits and 
adopt the profession,of arms. Among these men was a 
well-known lawyer of New Haven in Connecticut, Gold 
Selleck Silhman by name. Lawyer Silliman became 
Bngadier-General Silliman. As the British. troops ad- 
vanced in the direction of New Haven the family of the 
General left their native place and settled in North 
Stratford, now called Trumbull. In this town Benjamin 
Siliman, the father of him whose death was recently 
recorded in these columns, was born ın 1779 . 

Benjamin Silliman, sen, was a central figure in the 
group of pioneers of natural science in the United States. 
In 1818 he commenced the American Yournal of Science 
and Arts, which continues to the present day to hold a 
leading position among the scientific Journals of America. 
Two years before this date—that 1s, in 1816—Benjamin 
Silliman, jun., was born, at New Haven, where the Swi- 
man family had so long bad their home. The younger 
Silliman graduated at Yale College in 1837; and in the 
following year he began to teach chemistry, mineralogy, 
and geology.- In 1846 he was appointed Professor of 
Applied Chemistry in the Sheffield Scientific School in 
connection with Yale College. The scientific work of 
Benjamim Silliman seems to have fairly begun about this 
time, according to the Royal Society’s Catalogue, his 
first paper, “On the Use of Carbon in Grove’s Battery,” 
was published in-1842. From that time until his death 
he was an active worker in the advancement of science. 
During the years 1849-54 Siliman was Professor of 
Toxicology in the University of Louisville, Kentucky ; in 
the latte: year he returned to Yale College, to succeed his 
father as Professor of Chemistry. Here he remained 
until January 13 last, when he “went over to the 
majority.” 

Prof. Silliman did not publish any original memoirs, 

involving experimental work, of first-rate importance ; 
like his father, he was distinguished rather as an organiser 
and teacher than as an inyestigator. For many years he 
acted as Secretary and Editor of the’Proceedings to the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
In 1838 he became associated with his father as joint 
editor of the American Journal of Sciegce, m this 
capacity he exercised a great and beneficial influence in 
all matters connected with natural science in his own 
country. * 
. The journal of which Sillimann was an editor contains 
about seventy papers from his pen; the greater number 
deal with mineralogical or chemico-mineralogical subjects, 
but he also wrote on such topics as glacier-motion, 
Australan wines, pétroleum, temperature of flames, &c. 
He likewise furnished the fourna/ with many reviews of 
books and reports on the progress of various branches of 
natural science. 

He published a book on the “ First Principles of Che- 
mistry,” and another on the “ Principles of Physics.” 

In his capacity as a public lecturer on scientific subjects, 
Siliman helped to guide the general opinion of his 
fellow-citizens in these matters in the right direction. It 
may indeed be said that his hfe-work was to form a con- 
necting link between those who had devoted themselves 
to original investigation in natural science and the general 
outside world, which, while interested in science, requires 
‘a judicious and trustworthy middleman to interpret the 
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meaning of the work that is being done for humanity by 
the students of nature in the inner shrine. ° 

M.M P M. 





MASAI LAND! 


M® THOMSON has not kept us waiting long for the 
story of his journey through a region of Africa - 
which, so far as 1s known, had not previously been visited , 
by any white man. Kilimanjaro itself was seen for the 
first tme by Rebmann. After him Krapf, New, Von der 
Decken, Hildebrandt, and Wakefield, penetrated to the 
bordeis of the region which has been explored by Mr. 
Thomson, New alone being able to reach the snow-line 
on Kihmanjaro. Kema, though doubtfully sighted by 
Krapf from afar, had never been approached. Mr. 
Thomson had thus a virgin field before him when he 
arrived- at Zanzibar in the beginning of 1883, and the 
enterprise intrusted to him by the Royal Geographical 
Society he carried out in a manner and with results that 
willadd much to the reputation which he achieved on 
his first expedition to Tanganyika. Mr. Thomson's in- 
structions were to ascertain 1f a practicable direct route 
for European travellers exists through the Masai country 
from any one of the East African ports to Victoria 
Nyanza, and to examine Mount Kenia; to gather data 
for constructing as complete a map as possible in a pre- 
limmary survey ; and to make all practicable observations 
regarding the meteorology, geology, natural history, and 
ethnology of the regions traversed These objects Mr. 
Thomson never lost sight of, and, considering the means 
at his command, the time at his disposal, and the black- 
guardly crewebe had to be content with as followers, 
are even more than might bave been expected. Mr 
Thomson is first of all a geologist, and no region in Africa 
is of more interest from a geological standpoint. He 
knows, moreover, enough of natural history to enable him 
to observe the flora and fauna of a country intelligently, 
and the value of his botanical collections has already been 
pointed out in our pages by Sir Joseph Hooker. For 
geographical observations he was even better fitted than 
in his previous éxpedition, and as for ethnology he found 
himself among a people unlike anything he had ever 
heard of in Afnca, and in whom he took the intensest 
interest. Thus for the scientific reader the volume 
abounds with interest, and, as Mr. Thomson has no end 
of hunting and other stories of adventure to tell, his book 
1s sure to be popular, especially as he 1s a skilful story- 
teller, nbotndiae with a strong feeling of humour, or at 
least for the ludicrous, which does not spare even himself. 
Mr. Thomson’s route lay westwards from Mombassa to 
Kihmanjaro, which he traversed on nearly every side. 
Here he stayed for some time, ascending a considerable 
distance towards the Kimawenz summit For this mag- 
nificébt mountain ıs really double-peaked, the highest 
summit, Kibo, reaching a height of over 18,610 feet, and 
Kimawenz only about 2000 feet lower. The sceni 
features of the mountain were described ın some detail in 
our columns recently in the paper read by Mr Johnston 
at the Geographical Society, in which also its botanical 
and zoological charactenstics were well brought out. 
Kilimanjaro, Mr Thomson tells us, may be described as 
a great irregular, pear-shaped mass, with its major axis 
m a hne running north-west and south-east, the tapering 


_point running into the heart of the Masai country On 


this line 1t 1s nearly sixty miles long. Its minor axis, 
1unning at nght angles, reaches only to some thirty miles. 
The mountain is divided into the great central mass of 
Kibo and the lower conical peak of Kimawenzi. Towards 
the north-west it shades away into a long ridge, which 
gradually tapers horizontally and vertically till it becomes 

* “Through Masai Land, a Journey of Exploration among the Snowclad 


Volcanic Mountains and Stange Tubes of Eastern Equatonal Africa " By 
Joseph Thomson, F R G.S (London Sampson Low and Co , 1885 ) 
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merged in the Masai plain. As to the geological story of 
*the mountain, Mr. Thomson works it out thus :— 

“Let me try to trace the sequence of events which have 
produced Kilimanjaro. An examination tells us that in 
the serrated peak and rugged sides of Kimawenzi we see 
the original volcano, which, without doubt, existed long 
before there was a trace of its neighbour Kibo. Kima- 
wenzi, after the imprisoned earth-forces found vent, rose 
1n size and grandeur, added layer after layer to its height 
and circumference by a continual alternation of lava 
sheets and beds of agglomerate and tuff It appears 
probable that it welled or belched out its contents without 
any of those teirific outbursts by which whole mountains 
are blown into the air or enormous areas submerged 
under a molten flood ; for, curiously enough, we find no 
evidence that any of its lava-flows ever extended beyond 
the base of the mountain, or ashes accumulated to any 
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depth in the surrounding country. At the present day 
the metamorphic rocks are seen to crop out at its very 
base on the east and south-east, and wefhave no reason 
to suppose that they ever were covered by lava rocks. As 
this—for a volcano—gentle accumulation went on, the 
hypogene agents would have more and difficulty in forcing 
the lava up the now elongated vent or orifice, and a time 
would come when the weight of the column would, in 
the end, balance the stren of the forces below. We 
can now imagine the terrible struggle that would ensue 
as the pent-up gases laboured mightily to relieve the 
pressure. Doubtless for a time they would succeed oc- 
casionally in cleanng off the incubus and getting tempo- 
rary outlet. At last even that would fail, and the 
volcano was doomed either to become extinct or find 
another vent. After some grand convulsions the latter 
was effectéd, and a new volcano began its existence to 








$s Fic. r.—Mount Kenia from the West s 


the west of Kimawenzi. In process of time it soon 
rivalled its neighbour in size, and finally towered above 
it, battering Kimawenz/s hoary head—probably then 
snow-capped—with showers of stones, and even threaten- 
ing to obliterate it under the volcanic ejections. Mean- 
while Kimawenzi, now no longer under a reign of fire, 
with its volcanic hfe-work finished, began, like all things 
earthly, to crumble away before the slow-boring influence 
of apparently puny agents. Rain, snow, and frost worked 
on insidiously but steadily, and soon told their usual tale 
of denudation as they gradually loosened and washed 
away the loose ashes which formed the crater, under- 
mined the more compact lavas, and hurled them to the 
bottom of the mountain ; until finally the solid core which 
had originally choked the orifice stood outa shattered, 
weather-beaten pinnacle with only a slight indentation to 
mark the line of the original crater The beautiful con- 
cave curve, so characteristic of large volcanoes, is still to 


be seen from the east, and speaks of the once handsome 
proportions of Kimawenzi. 

“The fate which befell Kimawenzi soon came upon 
Kibo. A height was reached which baffled all the at- 
tempts of Vulcan to raise the lava to the surface, and, 
like the other, it became extinct. Evidently, however, 
the imprisoned forces had either spent their original 
strength, or they frittered away their terrible energies in 
thé production ot numerous parasitic or secondary cones, 
instead of uniting in another grand effort and producing 
a third great volcano. , 

“These cones were spread in great numbers all along 
the southern side of Kibo and Kimawenzi, and set them- 
selves to the task of strengthening or buttressing them 
up. An enormous mass of lavas and lomerates was 
belched forth, resulting eventually in the formation of 
what I have called the*Chaga terrace or platform, and the 
long ridge which penetrates far into the Masai country. 
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These, manifestations of volcanic energy were continued 
far into what, geologically speaking, are recent mes, and 
the geologists may view the small cones in many instances 
as perfectly preserved as when they were at work. 

` “The most interesting relic of the reign of fire 1s pre- 
sented by the beautiful crafer lake of Chala, which hes 
a short distance to the east of the base of Kimawenzi, 
and only a few miles north of Taveta. It represents 
probably the latest manifestation of energy, extending 
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above the eastern plam at its lowest point, and quite 800 
at its highest, where it runs up into a peak. The outer 
slopes are formed by beds of lapilli and tuff, which in- 
cline away all around at the same angle as the hill itself. 
ino the lake 1s bounded by perfectly perpendicular 
cliffs without a break at any point, at least as far as I 
could discover, though the natives of Taveta say there 1s 
a place where the descent can be made; indeed, its dis- 


M ount s m in some respects is even more inte- 
resting than Kilimanjaro. From Lake Banngo he pro- 
ceeded as far westwards as the north-east shore of 
Victoria Nyanza, not many miles from the outlet of the 
Nile ; then north to some strange artificial caves on the 
south face of Mount Elgon or Ligonyi (14,000 feet), and 
by Mount Chibcharagnani (12,060 feet), back to Baringo, 
and so south-eastwards to the coast, following a more 
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Fig 2 —Lava Cap, Elgeyo Escarpmant 
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indeed into historical times, as the natives havea tradition 
that at one time a great Masai village stood on its sit® 
and was blown into the air, and they will now tell you 
that at times you may still hear from its liquid depths the 
lowing of cattle and the bleating of sheep, as well as 
other village sounds. The shape of the lake is that of 
an irregular polygon, about two miles in diameter and 
little short of six miles in circumference. It occupies the 
centre of a small hill with very,irregular rim, 400 feet 





coverer, New, declares that he reached the water, and 
drank of it. I went all around it, and though I am not 
deficient in enterprise or nerve, I saw no place where I 
dare descend, not even though I could have swung from 
creeper to creeper like a monkey." 

From Kilimanjaro Mr. Thomson proceeded in a 
northerly direction, through the heart of the Masai 
country, to Lake Baringo, making a detour eastwards to 


Fig 3 —Glen of the Guaso Kamnyé 


‘ northerly route after passing Lake Naivasha, which is just 
| about half-way between Kilimanjaro and Lake Baringo, 
Of course this excellent piece of work was not accom- 
plished without many tnals and sufferings. The fierce 
and warlike Masai threatened many a time to eat Mr. 
Thomson and his men up, and :t was only by the most 
wonderful tact and patience that the expedition succeeded 
in accomplishing its work without loss of life, The Masai 
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are notorious cattle-lfters and 
Rerds were dying by thousan of some mysterious 
disease, and ıt was only when at its last gasp that an 
animal could be bought, its carcase when cut up 
being loathsome. It was no wonder, then, that Mr. 
Thomson suffered dieadfully from dysentery, and a 
less determined man might have succumbed entirely 
Yet Mr. Thomson cannot sufficiently express his admuira- 
gion for a people whgm he regards as the Apollos of 
Africa. Their physique, their language, their habits, 
their bearing, differ entirely from those of any other 
African race, though there seems little doubt that they 
are, by language at least, allied to the Gallas. Indeed, 
their own traditions point to a Galla ongin ; they seem to 
be intruders mto the region between Kilimanjaio and 
Kenia, which is now entirely dominated by them. They 
are certainly not a pure race, and scattered among them 
are remnants of a different-people, who are the pariahs of 
the country. Their intelligence is above that of the 
average African, as 1s indicated by the dimensions of 
their skulls as well as by their organisation and general 
bearing. Their social habits are much what we find among 
other races of their stage of civilisation; “morality” 


great breeders, but their 
s 
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Fig 4.—Atelapins Coku. — 


begins only after marriage. All the unmarried men belong 
to the warrior class, and are permitted to use none other 
than animal food. Their spears, of native make, are of 
enormous dimensions, and their war costume is elabo- 
rately ludicrous, One strange custom is that spitting is 
the greatest mark of distinction you can bestow upon a 
Masai, and Mr Thomson was often sorely exercised svhen 
he desired to be particularly conciating and gracious in 
his intentions. This custom is, however, not without 
parallel : the natives of part of the southern coast of New 
Guinea, indeed, improve upon it by squirting mouthfuls 
of water on those to whom they wish to give a specially 
friendly welcome. What is the particular significance 
of the custom perhaps those who bate investigated the 
subject of salutations may be able to explain. 

As to the country itself through which Mr. Thomson 
passed, while part of it is desert, simply from want of 
water, much of it is rich in grass and forest, abundantly 
watered, and with a wealth of varied scenery scarcely sur- 

assed in some of the favourite tourist resorts of Europe. 
esides the two prominent mountain summits, there are 
several ranges of varying height, one of the loftiest and 
most attractive being to the south-west of Mount Kenia, 
and to which Mr. Thomson loyally gave the name of 
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Lord Aberdare. “The Masai country," Mr. Thomson 
tells us, “is very markedly divided into two quite distinct 
regions, the southerly or lower desert area, and the 
northerly or plateau region. The southerly is compara» 
tively low 1n altitude, that is to say, from 3000 to nearly 4000 
feet It is sterile and unproductive in the extreme. This 
is owing, not to a barren soil, but to the scantiness of the 
rainfall, which for about three months 1n the year barely 
gives sufficient sustenance to scattered tufts of grass. The 
acacia and mimosa have almost sole possession of those 
dreary plains, except near the base of some isolated moun- 
tain or other highland, where small rivulets trickle down, 
to be speedily absorbed in the arid, sands No river 
traverses this region, and many parts are covered with 
incrustatons of natron, left by the evaporation of salt- 
charged springs. We have seen something of this lower 
region in the flat reach of Njiri, and the forbidding desert 
of Dogilani. It is not, however, to be conceived as a 
monotonous level Farfromit. The colossal Kilimanjaro 
and the conical Mount Meru belong to it. The hills of 
Gelé: and the Guaso N’Ebor circle round in the form of an 
amphitheatre, to meet the metamorphic masses of Ndap- 
dukand Donyo Erok. Further to the west and north are 
the volcanic masse of Donyo Engií, Donyo la Nyuki, 
and Donyo Logonot, with the hills of Nguru-ma-ni. 
Except in the immediatél vicimty of the higher moun- 
tains, such as Mount Meru and Donyo Engii, the country 
1s tp a large extent uninhabited. To summarise this tract 
we may say that it 1s triangul ir in ge shape; the apex 
towards the north reaching to within thirty miles of the 
equator, and extending beyond to Baringo as a species of 
trough or deep kaaa e cutting. The Masai are only to 
be found at all seasons about such favourable situations 
as the base of Kilimanjaro, Mount Meru, Ndapduk, Gelti, 
Kisongo, to the west of Meru, Donyo Engái, and along 
the edge of the plain at the bases of the bordering high- 
lands Maü and Kapté. The country 1s sufficiently cha- 
racterised when the fact is stated that it 1s a region of later 
volcanic activity, which in a very recent geological penod 
has produced the cones and craters already referred to. 
These results of volcanic energy may, to some extent, be 
accounted for—though the statement may seem to savour 
of reasoning in a circle—by the lower region as an area 
of depression having subsided or sunk fiom the higher 
level of the flanking table-lands The northerly or higher 
plateau region of Masai Land may be described as rising 
from an elevation of nearly 5000 feet on either side, and 
culminating in the centre at am elevation of little short of 
gooo feet—although through thus very hne of highest 
elevation runs from*the Dogilani plain the remarkable 
meridional trough which incloses the charming chain of 
isolated lakes, Naivasha, Eimeteita, Nakuro,and Baringo; 
and which, at, the last-named place, begins to widen out 
till it assumes the characteristics of the southerly plain of 
Masai Land.. On the eastern half of this divided plateau 
rises, as we have seen, the snow-clad peak:of Kenia— 
and the picturesque range of the Aberdare Mountains, 
which runs almost parallel with the central line of de- 
pression, A more charming region is probably not to be 
found in all Africa, probably not even in Abyssima. 
Though lying at a general elevation of 6000 feet it is not 
mountainous, but extends out in billowy, swelling reaches, 
and 1s characterised by everything that makes a pleasing 
landscape. Here are dense patches of flowering shiubs ; 
there noble forests. Now you traverse a park-lhke country 
enlivened by groups of game ; anon, great herds of cattle, 
or flocks of sheep and goats are seen wandering knee- 
deep in the splendid pasture. There ıs little in the aspect 
of the country to suggest the popular idea of the tropics. 
The eye rests upon coniferous trees, forming pine-like 
woods, and you can gather sprigs of heath, sweet scented 
clover, anemone, and other familiar forms. In vain you 
look for the graceful palm—ever present in the mental 
pictures of the untravelled traveller. The country 1s a 
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very nétwork of babbling brooks and streams—those of 
Lykipia forming the mysterious Guaso Nyiro; those of 
Kikuyu the Tana, which flows to the Indian Ocean 
through the Galla country ; while further, south, in Kapté 
the streams converge to formethe Ath: River, which flows 
through U-kambani to the Sabaki1 River.” 

Here is Mr. Thomson's account of his observations on 
Mount Kenia :—" We were now at an altitude of 5700 
feet, which may be taken as the general level of the plain 
'from which Mount Kenia nses. Kenia itself is clearly 
of volcanic origin, and may be considered to be a counter- 
part of the Kimawenzi peak of Kilimanjaro. Unlike 


Kihmanjaro, its voltanic forces have not changed their | 


focus of activity, and hence it now stands as a simple 
undivided cone. Up to a height of 15,000 feet (gooo feet 
above the plain) the angle of slope is extremely low, being 
in fact only between r0? and 12°, a fact which would seem 
to show that the lavas ejected must have been.in a much 
more liquid coudition than those of Kilimanjaro. The 
angle in the latter is much higher, indicating that the 
ejections were more viscid, and consequently did not flow 
so far from the orifice. Atan elevation of over 15 000 feet 
the mountain suddenly springs at a*high angle into a 
a sugar-loaf peak, which adds a further height of about 
3400 feet. At the base of the peak’two small excrescences 
are noticeable, and some distance to the north there rises 
a humpy mass. This peak, as in the case of Kimawenzi, 
without a doubt represents the column of lava which 
closed the-volcanic life of the mountain, plugging or seal- 
ing up the troubled spirits of the earth. The crater has 
been gradually washed away—having been composed, 
doubtless, of loose ashes and. beds of lava, and now the 
lug stands forth, a fitting pinnacle to the majestic mass 
low. As at Kihmanjaro, nature has appropriately 
woven forits grim head a soft crown of Om Shoe the 
cool, calm shining of which 1s at once a wonderful con- 
trast and a strange close to the mountain’s fiery history. 
The sides of this upper peak are so steep and precipitous 
that on many places the snow is quite unable to he, and 
in consequence the rocks appear here and there as black 
spots in the white mantle. Hence its Masai name of 
Donyo Egéré (the speckled or gray mountain) The 
snow covers the whole of the upper peak, and extends 
some distance on either side, reaching, and indeed in- 
cluding, the humpy mass on the north. The peak is 
strikingly suggestive of an enormous white crystal or 
stalagmite, set upon a sooty basement, which falls away 
gradually into the dark emerald green of the forest region 
round the base" - ° ° 
On the north side of Mount Kenia very few streams 
have their origin, though on the south side they are said 
to be abundant, It is still more unaccountable that, 
except on the south side of Mount Kilumhnjaro, not a 
stream trickles down the snow-capped mountain, a phe- 
nomenon which only actual exploration can account 
for, One of our illustrations (Fig. 2) shows a great lava-cap 
in the Elgeyo Mountains to the west of Lake Baringo. 
In a running survey such as Mr. Thomson made, 
minute observation 1s of course impossible; but with 
his experience as a field geolofist and his general caution, 
we may accept his geological map of thé region lying 
between Victoria Nyanza and the coast as in a general 
way representative of the facts. Along the coast at 
Mombassa we find a strip of Tertiary rocks, succeeded 
westwards by a broad band of Carboniferous. West and 
north west of this 1s a great area of metamorphic rocks, 
having their counterpart further westwards on the east 
side of Victoria Nyanza. Betweea them, in three 
irregular strips, he the earlier and later volcanic senes, 
the mass of Kilimanjaro winding its way into the meta- 
morphic, and Kenia lymg on the northern edge of the 
latter. That volcanic activity 1s not quite extinct is shown 
by the fact that in the Kenia region hot springs and pools 
are met with, and the natives have a tradition that on the 
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site of Lake Chala, on the east side of Kilimanjaro, once® 
stood a large and populous town. 

Thus Mr Thomson has been able to fill up in a very 
satisfactory manner a considerable blank on the map of 
Africa. He has moreover established the fact that 
Baringo is a distinct lake, and that the east shore of 
Victoria Nyanza trends much more to the north-west 
than we find it on Mr. Stanley’s map. The combined, 
observations of Mr. Thomson and Mr. Johnston are a 
valuable addition to a scientific knowledge of one of the 
most interesting regions of África. 





NOTES 


Many of our readeis will be pleased to learn that M. Chailes 
Feil has, after some years’ absence, returned to the active 
management of his celebrated manufactory of optical glass in 
Paris, the new fiim being ‘‘ Feil père et Mautois.” M. Charles 
Fei, who is well known both for his scientific and business 
abilities, is giandson to M. Guinaud, who, some sixty years 
since, in a mode of working almost identical with that adopted 
by the celebrated potter Palissy, overcame the serious obstacles 
which occur in securing the peifect homogeneity of both crown 
and flint glass, and whose secrets have descended to his 
grandson. 


Ir 1s with great regret we announce the death, on the 7th 
inst, of Mr. Edward Caldwell Rye, Librarian to the Royal 
Geographical Society, after a very short illness, from small-pox, 
aged abont fifty-two years. In natural history he specially 
made his mark“as an entomologist, and for a long time was the 
chief authority on Bnrtish beetles, on which subject he was the 
author of a volume in Lovell Reeve and Co.’s series of popular 
works on British Natural History. For several years he contr- 
buted the article “ Coleoptera ” to the Entomologist’ Annu, 
and he was one of the editors of the Entomolagist Monthly Maga- 
sane from its commencement in 1864. Furthermore he was for 
some years on the staff of the Zoological Record as a contributor, 
and since the roth volume of that useful publication he had been 
sole editor. Nowhere will his nearly sudden death be more felt 
than at the Royal Geographical Society, for, in addition to his 
ordinary duties as Librauian, that of editing the bibliographical 
portion of the Proceedings devolved upon him. Mr. Rye married 
a daughter of Mr. G. R. Waterhouse, of the British Museu n, 
who, with four childien, all young, survives him ; and, 1f report 
be true, they are left almost unprovided for. He was a Fellow 
of the Zoological Society, a member of the Entomological 
Society of London, and the Recording Secretary of Section E 
at the meetings of the Bnüsh Association. 


WE egret to announce the death, at Paris, on February I, 
at the early age of thirty-four, of Mr. Sidney Gilchrist Thomas, 
to whom is mainly-due the basic Bessemer process. Born in 
1850, he entered the Civil Service, but from his youth showed 
a taste for science, and especially metallurgy. The project of 
eliminating phosphoius by the Bessemer converter soon occupied 
all his attention, and, after numerous experiments at Blenavon, 
in 1877 he took out his fist patent, and communicated his 
invention to the Iron and Steel Insitute in a paper read at the 
Paris meeting in 1878. 


' Tax Mimster of Aguiculture in Canada has just declared the 
Bell telephone patent void in the Dominion, the occasion being & 
double infraction of the Canadian law by the Canadian Tele- 


| phone Company. It appears that the Company imported tele- 


phones after the expiry of two years from the date of the patent, 
and that it also refused to sell instruments to the public, demand- 
ing annual rentals for the lease, as in this country and in the 


States. Both these acts contravene the Dominion law. 
. 
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e UNDER the title of ‘‘ The Cost of a Fog," Mr. W. T. Makins, 
Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Company, writes to the 
Times under date of January 24 :—'* Perhaps your readers may be 
interested to read the experience of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company on the occasion of last Tuesday's fog. Ninety-six 
million cubic feet of gas were sent out dung the twenty-four 
hours ending at midnight on Tuesday. This quantity was an 

*increase on that of the eorresponding day in 1884, which may 
be taken to have been an ordinary January day, of 37 per cent., 
orover 35,000,000 feet. The price being 3s. per 1000 feet, the 
public had to pay this one company 52507. extra on account of 
the fog. Nine thousand five hundred tons of coal were carbon- 
ised during the twenty-four hours to produce the 96,000,000 feet, 
the largest quantity we have ever sent out in one day." 


THE Zimes Alexandiia correspondent, in 1eference to the 
Egyptian Sanitary Board, takes occasion to mention the immense 
seivices which might be rendeied to that country and to science 
by the appointment of a scientific microscopist and analyst to 
the uncontrolled chaige of the Health Department. An eminent 
physician assures him that half the population are mentally and 
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on the night of December 21-22 last. For about five* minutes 
the ship was violently shaken. The lamp sMades were thrown 
to the ground, and the upper layers of the tins of petroleum 
between decks were pitched up against the deck. She was then 
at 36° 34' N. lat. and 22° 268 E. of Greenwich, that is, near 
Cape Matapan in the south of Greece. Those on board thought 
the ship had struck on a 10ck, and the pumps were rigged and 
set working. The sea was still, but had a whitish colour ; the 
wind was east and light, and the rate was nbout thiee nautical 
miles per hour. When examination was made subsequently, no 
tiace of injury was found on the wood or copper outside. The 
captain was led to make a report of the occurrence at Trieste by 
hearing of the Spanish earthquake, as well as‘from another ship- 
master, who had experienced the same phenomenon also to the 
south of Greece. 


Tue last four years have been a period of unusual activity in 
jailway construction in Japan. How much has been done in 
that period, and is now being done, is not generally understood 
in Europe. The following statement on the subject is sum- 
marised from a paper communicated to the Geographical Society 


physically incapacitated for work, owing to the existence of | of Toulouse by Capt. Fouqué, Professor of Mathematics in 


certain diseases, which sanitary study might remedy. 


FoLLowING the example of the United States Geological 
Survey, that of Canada has lately enlmged the sphere of its 
operations, so as to include ethnological work in its publications. 
The first result of this wise measure is a volume containing 
copious comparative vocabularies of the chief Indian languages 
still current in British Columbia, for which the authois, W. 
Fiaser Tolmie and George M. Dawson, have been collecting 
materials since the year 1875. In this collection, which was 
issued in 1884 by Dawson Brothers of Montreal, the list of words 
proposed by Mr. Gibbs in his ** Instiuctions for Research Rela- 
tive to the Ethnology and Philology of America," has been 
adopted as a basis, and his orthographic system has also been 
largely adhered to. The vocabularies thus comp-ise over 200 
words of one or more dialects of every stock language spoken on 
the Pacific slope of the Rocky Mountains fiom Alaska south- 
wards to the Columbia River. Appendices are added containing 
comparative tables of other native languages from vocabularies 
already printed, and from these tables it appears evident that, 
contrary to the hitherto prevalent impression, the widespread 
Tinné (Athabascan) family is 1epresented on the Pacific slope in 
the Tshimsian group about the Nasse and Skeena rivers over 
against the Queen Charlotte Islands, Nevertheless on the 
accompanying linguistic map, which is on a large scale, this 
group is still coloured separately as if it were a stock language, 
and not a branch of the Athabascan, as is now for the fist time 
made evident, The othe: stock languages of this region—Haida 
(Queen Charlotte Islands), Thlinkit (from Alaska to the Nasse 
River), Kwakiool, Aht, and Kawitshin (Vancouver Island), 
Niskwall: (Puget Sound), Cheheili (Washington Territory), 
Tshinook (Lower Columbia, River), Bilhoola (Bentinck and 
Dean Inlets), Selish (Fraser Rivei), Sahaptin (Right Bank 
Columbia River), and Nootenuha (Kootenay and Upper 
Columbia Rivers)—all are 1epresented in one or more of their 
branches, Altogether valuable materials are here collected and 
conveniently arranged for the comparative study of nearly thuty 
languages or distinct dialects current in one of the most intricate 
linguistic domains on the American Continent. 


THE African Association .will shortly send to the Congo the 
apparatus required for establishing telephoni¢ communications 
between certain stations on the lower river. 


ACCORDING to the report of Capt. E. Backhaus;of the German 
ship Carl (published in //ansa), that vessel, while on her voyage 
from New York to Trieste, experienced an earthquake at sea 


Tokio. The line between Tokio and Yokohama, eighteen 
mules in lengih, was opened in June, 1872 ; that between Hiozo 
and Osaka in Maich, 1874, its extension to Kioto in 1876, and 
a füithei extension to Otsu, making the total length from Hiogo 
about sixty miles, in 1879. At Otsu it reached the shores of 
Lake Biwa. What may be regarded, therefore, as a prolonga- 
tion of this line 1s that from Nagahama, at the head of the lake, 
to Tsuruga, an important harbour on the sea of Japan, a distance 
of over twenty-five miles. There is thus a direct steam connection 
(as there is a fleet of steamers on the lake) between Hiogo on 
the Inland Sea, and the Sea of Japan on the west. On May 25 
last a line was finished between the same—Nagahama and 
Sekigahara —with a continuation to Ogaki, a total distance of 
about fifty-five miles, through the centre of the province of 
Mino, one of the most productive in Japan. The last une 
finished 1s that between Tokio and Tagasaki, which was opened 
by the Empeior on June 25, 1884. The length is about sixty- 
two mules, and it taps the rich provinces of Joshin, Shinshin, 
and Boshin, the great centres of silk, tea, and tobacco cultiva- 
ton. There were no serious engineermg difficulties on this line, 
perhaps the most important of any yet constructed in Japan, for 
it traversed large and fertile pf&ms, Thus the total length of 
the raulways actually aonstructed i Japan is about twenty-three 
miles. Two short lines in course of construction are those 
between Shinagawa, near Tokio, and Kawaguchi, and one from 
Tagasaki to Mayebashi, the capital of the silk trade. The 
latter is only about eight miles long, and may be regarded as 
complete. Of projected lines the construction of the following 
have been decided on, and the work should be commenced by 
this time : (1) one from Tokio due north through the centre of 
the main iland to Awomorr, opposite Hakodate, in the Island 
of Jezo. This would be one of the main trunk lines of Japan, 
and its length will be about 450 English miles, (2) From 
Takasaki to Ozatchi, the first part of a line which will ultimately 
reach Yokkaichi, an important seaport on Owari Gulf, on the 
east coast. The length of this will be about 200 miles. (3) 
From Nyeda, in Shinano province (in the centre of the main 
Island) to Nugata, the principal part of the west coast, 150 
miles, and two shorter lines intended to connect important towns 
with neighbouring ports. It has been decided recently to con- 
struct tramways between some of the principal towns omitted in 
the railway scheme, the first being between Tokio and Kofu, a 
distance of about 700 miles. The amount of money available 
for public works of this description is necessarily limited, and 
the progress is therefore, everything considered, exceedingly 
18pid. 
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ACCORDING to a Rgssian journal, quoted in G/ohus, the 
BRRussian law, especially as regaids muiders, 15 now to be enforced 
saemmongst all natives under Russian iule. Hitherto the murder 

-f a Kirghiz was punished by their owg customs in the following 
nanner : — When in an aul or in the steppe a murder has been 
'ommitted, the relatives and friends of the dead man commence 
-he search for the murderer. Sometimes he is not found until 
iter a long interval, especially 1f the body is not soon found. 

Wie requently the latter 1s hidden, then the flight of buds of piey 
s watched, and other indications are utilised by the extraoidinary 
icuteness of the nomads. When the murderei is discovered the 
relations have the right to levy from him a so-called £u». This 
=ne, which washes away bloodguiltiness, consists of a number 
of camels, horses, sheep, and clothes, a special £uz being due to 
Whose who took pat in the search foi the murderer, to the 
pmperson who actually discovered him, and to the judge. The 
fine, or wergéd, for a woman is less than that for a man, 

«und in the latter case it varies with the descent. Thus 

«there would be a gieater fine for killmg a pure Kirghiz 

‘than for killing one whose descent was unknown. If the 
murderer cannot pay the as, his kinsfolk Tnust do it for 
him, and the payment and receipt of this fine is accompanied by 
a number of different customs. The occasion 1s a kind of festival 
in the aul in which the relatives of the murdered man live. 
Among the animals paid as fu, the muiderei’s horse must 
always be one, The family of the person killed have, however, 
the 1ight to refuse all paymént, and to demand a duel with the 
slayer. The latter appears in the aul of the others aimed from 
head to foot, and mounted on his best steed ; a certain distance 
off the avengers are stationed, and a wild race ensues. If the 
accused can get away from his pursuers, he is safe from all 
punishment; he can, however, only be pursued to the going 
down of the sun, and directly the latter sinks behind the horizon 
he ıs free. If he is caught he is generally put to death at 
once, It is remarkable that a murder iately remains undis- 
covered. The Ki:ghiz hardly ever commit that crime for the 
sake of robbery; the murder generally takes place after a 
quarrel, or for revenge. 


AMONG the vaiious contrivances for indicating 24 hows on 
watch dials, one by Sturrock and Meek, mentioned in the 
February number of the Horological Journal, seems to be neat 
and ingenious. The dial is made with twelve holes in place of 
the usual figures. During the firgt half of the diy, midnight to 
noon, the figures 1 to 12, placed on a disk at the back, show 
through ; at noon the disk becomes automatically shifted so that 
the figures I to 12 aie 1eplaced by figures 13 to 24 (0) ; at mid- 
night the figures r to 12 are again brought into vias. Thus, 
whilst retaining the oidinary and familia: and convenient 12 hour 
spaces, the advantgge of the 24-hour system is obtained without 
the necessity of keeping a double set of hourly figuies constantly 
in view. 

To the Boletin de la Institucion hbre de Enseñanza for 
January 15, D. Augusto Arcimis sends an account of the 
meteorological bianch of the observatory recently attached to 
that institution, The building is situated in the Paseo del 
Obelisco in the north of the city, whee it is surrounded only by 
low buildings and removed as far as possible from disturbing 
influences. Pending the acquisition of improved instruments a 
mercurial baromete: connected with two thermometers, and with 
a diamete: of 4 mm., has been set up, and since last December 
its readings have been systematically compared with those of the 
barometer in the Medical Observatory. With another instru- 
ment, spécially constiucted by Salleron of Paris, 1ecords are 
taken of the atmospheric temperature in the shade, as well as of 
the moisture, certain modifications having converted it for prac- 
tical pui poses into a hygrometer similar in principle to that of 
Mason. The thermometer of maxima is modelled on the system 
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introduced by Negrett: and Zambra of London, while that of 
minima adopts the Rutherford system, both being manufactured 
by Secretan of Paris. To avoid as far as possible the disturbmg 
influences to which all metexiological stations are exposed in 
large cities, the instruments are placed in wooden boxes, which, 
while exposed to the fiee circulation of the air, are still 
thoroughly protected from bad weather and from the direct rays 
ofthe sun. The Ins‘itution has also been Supplied with other 
instruments for determining the amount of evaporation, the loss. 
of heat by radiation, the foice, pressme, and duection of the - 
winds prevalent thioughout the year. This meteorological 
station 1s thus one of the best equipped in Europe, and in fitting 
it up advantage has been taken of the experience already 
acquired from the working of similar establishments elsewhere. 


THE fist railway in Cochin-China was opened on December 
21 last. It runs from Saigon to Mytho,xthe journey taking. 
about four bours. 


IN connection with the Parkes Museum a meeting will be held 
at the Mansion House on Friday at 3 p.m. to obtain more ex- 
tended support foi the Parkes Museum, so that ıt may be firmly 
established on a permanent besis. The Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor will preside, and the Council hope to have the support of 
all those interested in promoting public health and a knowledge 
of the laws of hygiene. 


AT the Meeting of the Council of the National Smoke Abate- 
ment Institution, preliminary to the recent annual meeting, a letter 
was read from the secretary of the Duke of Westminster stating 
that in his Grace’s tpwn house nothing had been burnt but coke, 
with the most satisfactory results, The Diaft Report to the- 
Annual Meeting was piesented by the Secietary, to which, at 
the chairman’s suggestion, it was decided to add a paragraph 
calling attention to the obsolete character of the boundaries. 
within which the present Metropolitan Smoke Act is operative, 
and pointing out the necessity for a short amendment Act 
aiming at a rectification of the boundaries, and the necessity for 
a firmer and fuller application of the provisions of the Act to- 
certain 1ndustiies in which smoke abatement is now much easier - 
than it was at the time when the present Act was passed. It 
was resolved to communicate with the Home Secretary, callmg 
his attention to the documents which had been already forwarded 
to him, and to the paragraphs in the Report relating to the- 
nominal nature of the fines imposed by the magistrates in cases . 
of infringement of the Act, and ask him whether, under the 
circumstances, he would be willing to issue a circular calling the 
attention of the police magistrates to the evils which result from 
the difficulty of obtaining a due enforcement of the law. It was 
further resolved to issue a separate memorandum, in the form of 
a leaflet, putting forwaid some information as to the conditions . 
to be considered in the choice of grates, in the burning of fuel, 
and in the general treatment of a coal fire. 


Pror. SIDNEY COLVIN, Slade Professor of Fine Art in the 
University of Cambridge, will give tfo lectures at the Royal 
Institution, on Tuesdays, February 17 and 24, on '' Museums 
and National Education.” 


Some of the fish in the Salmonide tank at the South Kens- 
ington Aquarium have recently been spawned, the species 
operated upon being the S. /evenensis, S. fontinalis, and the 
Gilleroo trout of Ireland. The eggs have been deposited in. 
suitable hatching boxes, where they afford satisfactory evidence 
of ultimate success. It will be particularly interesting aud edi- 
fying to note the 1esult on account of the prolonged captivity of ^ 
the fishes from which the eggs were spawned. 


THE fine aquarium on view during the Health Exhibition will. 
naturally be in existence during the forthcoming Inventions Éx-- 
hibition. In addition thereto will be shown a very large collec 
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tion of fish culture appliances showing the process of hatching, 
‘the mode of dealing with the fry after losing their umbilical sac, 
"and the best means of artificially feeding them until they have 
reached that stage in their existence when they are able to pro- 
vide for themselves. A special building is to be erected for this 
purpose in proximity to the aquarium, which is now in course 
of construction This section of the Exhibition, which will be 
"under the entire ditection of the National Fish Culture Associa 
tion, promises to be a source of much attraction and interest to 
the ichthyological world. 


AN experiment has lately been tried by the Secretary of the 
National Fish Culture Association at South Kensington to test 
the highest temperature endurable by various species of fish. To 
this end several specimens of the following fish were selected for 
the trial, viz. the carp, gudgeon, dace,‘roach, peich, minnow, 
golden tench, common tench, trout, and salmon, all of which 
were deposited in cold water registering 53°. The temperature 
was then gradually increased by the infusion of hot water through 
a tube which caused the temperature to rise steadily. None of 
‘the fish, however, exhibited signs of fading vitality until the 
‘thermometer recorded 82°, when a peich became prostrated ; 
-and shortly afterwards its congeners followed its example in 
rapid succession in the following order :—Roach, 824°, salmon, 
83°; minnow, 85°; gudgeon, 854°; dace, 86°; common tench, 
88° ; golden tench, 88°; carp, 91°. 


So as to further test the efficacy of brandy as a fish restorer, 
about which much has lately been said, each fish on showing 
signs of exhaustion was removed fiom the water, dosed with a 
"small quantity of brandy, and replaced in the tanks from whence 
it was taken. “The operation proved highly successful, for on 
inspection the followinz day all the objects of the experiment 
were found swimming about as usual, and thoroughly restored to 
their normal exuberance, with the exception of the dace, which 
“succumbed to the severe ordeal through which it had passed. 


THE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gaidens during the 
past week include a Green Monkey (Cerespithecus callitrechus) 
"from West Africa, presented by Mr. F. W. Robinson; a Royal 
Python (Python regis) from West Africa, presented by Mr. 
A. H. Beithoud ; a Long-eared Owl (Asio otus), British, pre- 
sented by Mr. R. Fanen; two Kagus (RAinochetus jubatus) 
from New Caledonia, purchased. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


IN a special article communicated to the Mew York Tribune, 
“Lieut. Greely unfolds his views upon future Arctic exploration 
“Of the five well-known routes to the Pole, he advocates the 
_Fianz Josef route as the only probable one Lieut, Greely shows 
by all the experiences of Arctic travelleis, fiom Sir Edward 
Parry downwards, that continuity of land, with northern trend 
and western aspect, and a secure harbour easy of access, together 
with good ice for sledging operations, are necessary fendi 
for Arctic exploration. ile maintains that all these conditions 
are fulfilled in the fifth route—viz. that by Franz Josef Land. 

“ This route," continues Lieut. Greely, ‘presents unusual 
chances of success with the minimum of danger. It 1s more 
than Joe that an English expedition will enter these waters. 
Chief Engineer Melville, U.S.N., has in view an. expedition by 
this route, and his varied Arctic experiences and indefatigable 
energy mak him as a man peculiarly fitted for this work. It is 
therefore to be hoped that he will be given the desired oppor- 
tunity. Two ships with about sixty men and officeis would be 
needed. One vessel should winter in Ena Harbour or some 
secure point nea: by, while the second should be pushed 
-as far northwaid as possible, preferably by Austria and Rawlia- 
:son's Sounds, but, if that is^ not possible, along the west 
‘coast of Franz Josef Land beyond Cape Ludlow. The 
vessels should be provisioned for three years, and the crews 
‘should be quartered in temporary houses to be erected on shore. 
-August and September there, as in Smith Sound, are undoubt- 


edly the most favourable months for ice navigation. In case « 
a bad year for ice the vessels should rather return, to renew tt 
expedition the year following, than adventure the expeuiences « 
the Zegethof. After full suggestions and 1ecommendations : 
to the command and o&tfit of the expedition, covering ever 
branch of the subject, the writer expresses a doubt whether tk 
United States Government will extend any aid to Arctic explor: 
tion for years to come, but none the less does he believe in the 

ropriety and certainty of future Arctic work. In concludins 
fis aiticle Lieut. Greely says :—‘‘ The expedition suggested b 
Lieut. Ray, United States Army, at the meeting of the Britis 
Association at Montreal, should receive the attention and sup 
port of scientific men. The magnetic pole of Boothia Felr 
Land, located by Ross in 1831, has piobably changed its posi 
tion in the past fifty years. Its re-location would be an ima 

ortant contribution to science. With a home station at Repuls 

ay or in Wager River, I believe this work could be done with 
out great expense orserious danger. The benefits to be derivee 
from such an expedition would not be confined to terrestria» 
magnetism. As 1egards ethnology, botany, and natural history 
the country around King William Land is substantially 
blank.” 


AN interesting"account of recent Norwegian explorations im 
the Spitzbeigem Seas will be found in yesterday's Times, Seve 
ral new island» have been discovered to the east of King Karl o 
Wiche Land. These explorations show that the year 1884 wa 
a very remarkable ice-year. The west side of Spitzbergen wa 
blocked by a belt of land-ice the whole summer through, while 
the east side, which is nearly always blocked with ice, was mor 
open than it has been for many years. These conditions, ther 
seems little doubt, depend on the prevailing direction of the 
winds. 


ACCORDING to the American Na‘uralist three expedition: 
have been despatched durmg the last summer to explore the 
lake region reported to exist ia the north-eastern part of the 
provinces of Quebec and in Labrador. One went by way ob 
Lake St. John, another by the River Betsiamits, and a thirdl 
fom Newfoundland. The last has orders to land sctentific 
observers at various points upon the coast of Labrador, where 
they will spend the winter. Little that is definite appears to be 
as yet known iespecting the actual dimensions of Lake Mistas- 
sim and other bodies of water in this on. <A French mis- 
sionary, wniting in 1672, says that this lake is ‘‘ believed to be 
so large that it took twenty days to walk around it." Mr. 
Buigess affirms that it is 150 miles in length, and abounds in 
deep An old trader of the '* Compagnie de» Postes du 
Roi,” who was stationed on it for several years, estimated its 
least width at ninety miles, The account of 1672 mentions 
another lake, ‘‘ ten days’ round, and surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains.” These lakes appeaw to occupy a depression simila to 
that occupied by Lakes St. John, Temiscaming, and many 
sinaller lakes to the southward, and Silunan limestone has been 
observed in Lake Mistassini as well as nt Lake St. John. The 
former lake is supposed to be about 1300 feet nbove the sea, 
and the land between it and Lake St. John to the south 1s only 
300 feet above the sea. The plain around it is said to be very 
leitile, and attention has recently been called to the magnificent 
forests and feitile soil of the country around Hudson’s Bay to 
the north of it. The explorations now 1n prdgress will doubtless 
open up extensive areas for colonisation, besides adding largely 
to our geographical knowledge. 


La Gazette Géographique announces the death, in Tonquin, of 
M. Stocker, who perished recently in an expedition against the 
Muongs on the Red River. M. Stocker, who was a native of 
Alsace, travelled for thirty years in the Umited States, having 
explored specially the Rocky Mountains and the territory of 
Alaska. He returned recently from California to France, and 
was despatched by the Government to investigate the mineral 
wealth of Tonquin, where he discovered the auriferous deposits 
of Myduc. fli reports on the subject were not enco for 
the development of mining enterpiise there, as he declared that the 
value of the mines had been greatly exaggerated. He was shot 
dead during one of the skirmishes in the Muong expedition. 


SIXTEEN ''órieades topographiques” embarked at Marseilles 
on January 31, fourteen for service in Algeria and two in Tunis. 
These brigades are under the command of an officer, of an 
engineer, and of an d¥ficial of the geogiaphical department of 
the War Office in Paris. The whole include seventy-two offi 
each accompanied by two soldiers and a native sharpshooter. 
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The msiruments, piowsions, and tents for each officer are to be 
conveyed on a horse and four mules. They will commence their 
surveying work in the south of each of the three Algerian pro- 
vinces, and their position, scattered as they will be singly over 
the whole of Algeria, in the midst of'semi-subjugated tribes, will 
be a delicate and perilous one. They will probably return to 
Paris about the end of May. 


AT the last meeting of the Geographical Society of Paris it 
was stated that Col. Pie,evals‘: had discovered the sources of 
the Yang-tsze-kiang. 


THE last number of the Boletin de la Sociedad. Geográfica de 
Madrid contains a fist instalment of Capt Eduardo O'Connor's 
official report on his recent exploration of the Upper Limay (Rio 
Nego) and Lake Nahuel-Hualpi. This report is of consider- 
able geographical interest, as ıt embodies a detailed account of 
the first successful attempt to navigate the Rio Negro, from its 
mouth in the Atlantic to tts source in the romantic Lake Nahuel- 
Hualpi in the heart of the Chilian Andes. As far as the Collun- 
curá (Catapuliche) confluence the expedition was able to proceed 
on board the Ato Negro steamer, but beyond that point it had 
to make its way in an open boat, which had in many places to 
be hauled over the numerous 1apids obstructing the navigation 
of the Upper Limay, or furthest southern héud-stieam of the 
Rio Negro. Here the 1iver flowed mainly in a naitow rocky 
bed, contracting at some pomts to 120 and even 100 feet, with a 
current ing fiom seven to nine, and even eleven miles an 
hour at the most difficult rapids. But beyond the confluence of 
the Treful, 1n 40° 42’ S. lat., the reefs and other obstructions dis- 
appeared, the current fell to a mean velocity of five or six miles, 
and as the stream 1s very deep it would be accessible to steam 
launches in this section all the way to the lake. Approached 
from the Limay this alpine basin presented a chai ming prospect, 
winding away to the right in an endless series of rocky inlets or 
wooded pli opening out to the left ın broad and slightly 
undulating grassy savannahs. The hills rise ın some places to a 
height of 700 or 800 feet above the lowe: wooded slopes, break- 
ing into sharp peaks, ciags of fantastic shape, or 1ocky walls, 
as uming here and there the appearance of cyclopean fortifica- 
tions. The horizon was bounded 1n the distance by an extensive 
range of lofty sierras covered with snow, and like the lower hills 
often assuming the most varied and capiicious forms. The deep 
blue waters of the lake are broken only by a solitary island of 
large swe covered with dense vegetation, and intersected by 
regula! 1anges of hills from 300 to 400 feet high. The sm round- 
ing country appeats to be uninhabited, and on calm days, rare in 
this breezy 1egion, all nature is wrapped in the stillness of death, 
aud the glassy suiface of the lake unbroken by a single ripple 





ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK, 1885, FEBRUARY 15-21 


(For the 1eckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich mean midnight, counting the houis on to 24, 1s here 
employed ) s 

At Greenwich on February 15 


Sun uses, 7h. 16ni. ; souths, 12h. 14m. 20°3s.; sets, 17h. 13m ; 
decl. on meridian, 12° 30' S.: Sidereal Tine at Sunset, 
2h. 56m. 

Moon (New at 2h.) rises, 7h. 6m. ; souths, 12h. 29m. ; sets, 
18h. om. ; decl. on meridian, 8° 9 S. 


Planet Rises Souths Sets Decl on Meridian 
m. ^ he m. h. m NAT 
Mercury 6 44 .. II I I5 17 19 47 S. 
Veuus 6 36 .. 10 57 15 18 .. 19 58. 
Mars . 720 .. I2 I2 17 4 13 49 S. 
Jupiter 17 28* ... 0 35 7 42 12 8N. 
Sutun ... Ir 18 I9 2I 3 25" 21 34 N. 


* Indicates that the rising is that of the preceding, and the setting that of 
the following nominal day 


Occultation of Star by the Moon 


Coma nding 
. m ver- 
Feb Star Mag ^ Disap Reap fer to nght for 
a inverted image 

h m h. m 9 o 

20 .. 38 Arietis ... 5 .. IQ 41 .. 20 I ...211 246 





Phenomena of Fupiter’s Satellites 
Feb. h. m. Feb. h. m. 
16 .. 620 ecl disap. | t9 O25 I. tr. egr. 
19 21 III. ecL disap. 19 15 I. occ. disap. 
23 9 III. occ. reap. 20 4I IV. ecl. reap. 
17 .. 340 I. tr. ing. 21 34 I. occ. reap. 
6 o J. tr. eg. 23 38 II. tr. mg. 
18 .. 049 I. ecl. disap. | 20 ... 2 33 IL. tr. egr. 
3 8 I. occ reap. 18 sr I tr. egr 
5 22 Il. ecl. disap, | 21 ... 18 32 II. occ, disap. 
22 6 I. tr. ing. 21 33 If. ecl reap. 


The Occultations of Stars and Phenomena of Jupiter's Satellites are such 
as are visible at Greenwich 


Fob. h 

I5 .. 4 Mais in conjunction with and 4° 30’ south 
of the Moon. 

I7... I Saturn stationary. 

19 .. 8 Jupiter in opposition to the Sun. 





CATALOGUE OF EARTHQUAKES} 


THE importance of earthquakes as factors in geology tends 

to be more and more appreciated, and the seemingly m- 
creased seismic activity so strongly manifested in different 
quarters of the globe during the last few years has greatly 
stimulated the interest in, and the study of, these wonderful 
phenomena. Amongst many contributions to this branch of 
geology, have appeared quite recently, this catalogue and 
map, of which we have given the title, and wluch have followed 
other papers by the same author relative to this seres of 
phenomena, published in the Proceedings of the Royal Insh 
Academy. 

The earthquake catalogue and map now given by Prof. 
O'Reilly is based fpon a veiy interesting relation of jointing 
and fissuring to the physical geography of a country, but more- 
particularly to the coast-line directions. This 1ela':0n he has 
shown to be very maiked for the east coast of Ireland (see 
Proc. Roy. 1. Acad., and series, vol iu. ; Science, No 8, May, 
1882, and vol iv. ; Scsence, No. 2, 1884); and, considering 
that much of the fissming of the earth-surface 1s mainly due to 
eaithquake action, he looks upon the systems of jointing and 
fissuiing of a country, and consequently their correlated coast- 
lines, as so many records of past eaithquake action; the only 
ones, in fact, left us in many cases, and (taking into considera- 
tion the poverty and meagreness of historical 1ecords in this 
respect) the most valuable records of these phenomena we have 
extant. On the other hand, the lists of Mallet, Perrey, Fuchs, 
&c., present eaithquakes in a purely chronological order, are 
difficult to consult and baut little accessible, and in them the 
events stand out independently, and to a very great extent with- 
out apparent connection one with the othei, while we know 
that geological change 1s the result of a sum of actions taking 
place continuously in ceitein localities, and extending through 
immense durations of time.. It has seemed to the author of the 
present “ Catalogue” that ıt would be useful to present the 
eaithquakes of the thiee kingdoms in a summarised and con- 
nected form, and for that purpose aanged alphabetically, so 
that it may be possible to ascertain for a given point or loc lity 
the sum of earthquake action hiving occuired therein during 
historical time. ‘The “Catalogue” thus formed merely gives 
the yeais of occurrence for a given place or district, and in. this 
manner indicates frequency of occugrence sufficiently, while 
serving at the same time as a sort of yew and place index for 
the large: collections From it he has been able to represent 

phically the distibution. of earthquakes over the three king- 

oms by adopting conventional tints and marks to indicate ex- 

tent of action and frequency of occurrence, .the only factors 
which it is possible at present to so represent. 

Fiom this map ıt would appear that Great Britain has been 
much more subject to shocks than Ireland during the period 
embiaced by the records. That as regaids Ireland the points of 
more frequent action lie near the coast où on it; that in Great 
Britain the south coast presents a number of points of activity 
situated appioximatively on a same line, in all probability con- 

* “Catalogue of Earthquakes having occurred in Great Britain and Ire- 
land during Historical Tune; arranged relatively to Localities and Fre- 

uency of nce, to serve as a Basis for an Earthquake Map of the 
three Kingdoms,” With Ma By Jos. P. O'Reilly, C E., Professor of 


Mining and Mineralogy, Royal College of Science, Dublin Urrans. Roy. 
I. Acad, vol xxvui , Science, part xvu., tember, r 
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nected with a system of jointing corresponding to the general 
direction of the coast ; that therefore the observed connection 
"between volcanoes and coast-lines would hold good to a certain 
extent as regards these and earthquake action, so intimately 
related to volcanic action ; that, as has been lately remarked by 
Mr. Wm. White in NATURE (December 25, p. 172), Lancashire 
is apparently a centre of frequent action, and that there may be 
& further relation to be found between coal-fields and earthquakes 
than that recognised up to the present. 

It is certainly interesting to note that many of the localities 
affected by the earthquake of 1884 in the south-east of England 
lie on or quite near a great circle, which Prof. O'Reilly desig- 
nates ‘‘the west coast of Morocco great ciicle” (that 1s a great 
circle of which the starting-point or part is a portion of that 
coast lying between Cape Blanco and Cape Juby), traced 2 

riori, and which was shown on the Eaithquake Map of 

urope submitted by him at the Swansea meeting of the 
British Association in 1881. It will be interesting to note to 
what extent the complete report on that earthquake, which may 
-soon be looked for, will correspond with his theoretical lines. 

As a first attempt to graphically represent the earthquakes of a 
country relatively to their frequency, Prof. O’Reilly’s map has 
much to recommend it, and, more fully developed and more 
completely worked out, such maps may yet be considered (to 
use is own words) as ''the necessary pendants of geological 
maps. 


FAPANESE LEARNED SOCIETIES 


WHEN the Japanese Government decided to participate in 
the Health Exhibition last year, and to devote speci 

attention to the educational portion of their section, they 1ssued 
a small pamphlet relating to modern Japanese education. This 
explained in full the national system orggnised and put in 
working order in the last ten yems; it dealt with the various 
classes of schools, from Kindergartens to the University, the 
technical schools, libraries, and educational museums, the 
history of ancient Japanese education, &c. The pamphlet 
showed that the Government of Japan was doing its duty so far 
as education is concerned ; but the reader was left to collect for 
himself how far the people were following in the wake of their 
rulers, Since the close of the Exhibition the Japanese Com- 
missioner has re-issued the report, with the addition of a 
statement of the various learned societies formed for purposes 
connected with science, literature, and education in that country 
1n iecent years. "These are purely private associations ; some 
of them ate confined to localities removed from the large towns, 
and bespeak a wide and general interest in these subjects 
amongst the mass of the people themselves. The work of 
organising these, when the spirit once existed, cannot have been 
great, for the Japanese have had for ages their associations of 
men possessing common tastes, or a common love for a particu- 
lar subject, whether literature, education, fencing, chess, the 
study of medicine or of Chinese. These organisations are quite 
familiar to them, and the work of running the new metal into 
the old moulds was doubtle:s not a very difficult one. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Tegima’s list is a full one, and here and there it might 
be suggested that two, or even three, of the separate societies 
could amalgamate with benefit. Amongst these noted we find the 

: educational society of Japan, which has for its object the study, 
improvement, and advancement of education; various local 
societies also intended for the improvement of educational 
methods in their respectife districts ; the Seismological Society, 
pone the best known of all in Europe. There me two 
ranches of this, the foreign and the native, the former being 
the parent society. The ‘‘ Society of Specialities,” which has 
in view the study ‘‘ of various special bianches of science.” The 
. Physical Society, devoted exclusively to the study of the higher 
physics ; there appears to be a second Society of Physics, ‘‘com- 
posed of professional scholais for the purpose of inquiring into 
the principles [of physics ?] and of interchanging knowledge 
among the members” ; the Mathematical Society for the study 
of the higher mathematics, and also to translate and compile 
works on that subject. Among the associations for more general 
objects we find one of French scholars, foreign and native, for the 
‘study of that language, and the general interchange of knowledge, 
one for the study of the moral sciences, another devoted to Euro- 
pean and Asiatic philosophy. The Frenchscholars are not allowed 
to have it all their own way, for a iival devotes its energies to 
the study of the German language and Jaws ; Hindoo philosophy 
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also has itsown special votaries who have foemed themselves intoan 
association for the investigation of this misty subject. The 
Biological Society of the University of Tokio (founded by Prof. 
Morse) is among the mon energetic of young Japanese socie- 
ties ; the Association for the Translation of the Technical Terms 
of Physics isa most necessary one, and has a difficult and re- 
sponsible duty under the present system of translating to fulfil. 
Sooner or later Japanese and Chinese students will have to 
adopt most of the technical terms of all departments of 
science employed in the West ; the present plan of seeking to 
translate them in a rough and fanciful way, and thus forcing the 
student to leain a new Tangiige before he can learn a science, 
is too clumsy and unsatisfactory to*last. Why, for example, 
oxygen should not be called oxygen by the Japanese student, 
instead of by some Japanese compound term which is not in the 
least more explanatory to him, 15 not quite clear. Meantime a 
society which will exercise a supervision over the translation of 
technical terms, and thereby secure uniformity, cannot fail to be 
useful. The Chemical Society, besides devotion to the science of 
chemistry, has also for one of its objects the establishment of a 
regular terminology. The Engineering, Law, Agricultural, Fine 
Arts, Medical, and Pharmaceutical societies speak for them- 
selves. A second medical society seeks to secure the propaga- 
tion of sound noéions of elementary medicine amongst the com- 
mon people ; in this it is assisted by the members of the Society 
of Hygiene, who diffuse a general knowledge of sanitary mat- 
ters. It is pleasant to see that old Japan is not forgotten in 
this crowd of young associations, The members of a Society 
of Letters study branches of Chinese and Japanese htera- 
ture, while the ** Society of Japanese Literature” devotes itself 
wholly to the study of the etymology and syntax of the Japanese 
language and to the more general employment of the ancient 
syllabaries, in place of Chinese characters, in writing. A third 
literary society has for its object ‘‘the interpretation of the 
moral principles. It aims also to rs good customs, to 
promote literature, to educate youth, to di! knowledge, and 
to cultivate moral nature”—a tolerably comprehensive pro- 
gramme. Finally, the recent Fisheries Exhibition has given 
use to a Japanese Marine Product Society. 

Mr. Tegima's statement is an incomplete one. It deals 
mainly with associations existing in the capital, and níakes 
little reference to any in other large towns in the Empire, such 
as Osaka, Nagoya, Niigata, Nagasaki, &c. And-even as a list 
of the Tokio societies it is incomplete, No mention, for ex- 
ample, is made of the most numerous, wealthy, and influential 
of all—the Geographical Society of Japan ; nor is the Dendro- 
logical Association mentioned ; nor is reference made to the 
new and interesting society called the Roma-ji-Kwat, which has 
for its object the substitution of Roman letters m Japan for the 
Chinese characters and the, native syllabaries. This Spelling 
Reform Association has set before itself a huge and radical 
reform, in comperison with @hich that of our own Spelling 
Reform Society is trifling and superficial. Its objects, however, 
appear hardly practicable, 1f one may venture to use that expres- 
sion, of any reform in Japan. But enough has been said to 
show that fhe seed sown with such care by the Government 1s 
producing a rich harvest among the people of Japan. 





THE PROPOSED TEACHING UNIVERSITY 
FOR LONDON 

A LARGELY-ATTENDED and influential meeting of the 
Association for Promoting a Teaching Univeisity for 
London was held last Thursday at the 100ms of the Society of 
Arts, John Street, Adelphi, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Reay, the President of the Association, whose objects are— 
(1) the organisation of University teaching in and for London in 
the form of a Teaching University, with faculties of arts, 
sciences, medicine, and laws ; (2) the association of University 
examination with University teaching, and direction of both by 
the same authorities ; (3) the conferring of a substantive voice 
in the government of the University upon those engaged in the 
work of University teaching and examination; (4) existing in- 
stitutions in London of University rank not to be abolished or 
ignored; but to be taken as the bases or component parts of 
e University, and either partially or completely incorporated, 
with the minimum of inteinal change; (5) an alliance to be 
established between the University and the professional cor- 
porations, the Council of Legal Education as representing the 
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Inns of Court, and the Royal Colleges of Physicians and of 
Surgeons of London. 

The Chairman said since they last met seveial things had 
happened, the most important of. which was the appointment by 
the Univeisity of London of a Commuttee to inquue into the 
possibility of adopting the scheme, or something like the scheme, 
which was in the hands of membeis of that association when 
they formerly assembled together. The sub-committee of the 
association had carefully considered since how this move in the 
Convocation of the University of London affected their p 
and actions, and they had airived at the conclusion that the best 
couse for them to puisue was to ask the association to allow 
their scheme to be referied to a committee a;pointed at that 
meeting, in which committee all the various bodies who had 
hitherto shown their sympathy for the sub-committee's scheme 
should be represented, aud to which committee any other pro- 
posals could be made by membe:s of the association who in any 
way dis with any of the details of the scheme that had 
been laid befoie them. The committee to be appointed would 
no doubt undertake, as soon as they had finally determined upon 
a scheme—after negotiation and as a result of negotiation—to 
present it to the general body of members of the association for 
their consideration. He thought this was a practical way of 
dealing with a very intricate and complicated Qproblem. That 

roblem since they last met certainly looked much more 

opeful, and it had met with much more rapid support in 
various quarters than the promoters of the movement originally 
anticipated 

Prof, Williamson said the work before them was one of ex- 
ceeding difficulty, involving as it did a change ın many respects 
in the conduct of the London University and the placing it upon 
he footing of other Universities ; and this, again, involved a great 
number of details. The elements of the Umversity of London 
weie so numerous, and many of them weie so independently 
developed in a meat d , that if those various constituent 
parts—the natural limbs of the Univeisity—were to work to- 
gether 1t was essential that all should understand what 1elations 
they were to hold to each other. The maturing of schemes 
determining the particular relations of the general University to 
those various bodies ıt was sought to connect with it must of 
necessity require caeful, calm, and friendly consideration on the 
pait of xepiesentative members, and the committee to be ap? 
pointed would probably form several sub-commuttees represent- 
ing different bianches of learning, who might be able to agree 
upon a general outline of a plan which they would conceive to 
be most mutually desiiable and advantageous. Thus the incor- 
poration of the vaiious limbs of the University, so to speak, 
might be based upon a distinct undeistanding of what was con- 
templated, and they might be induced—as he had no doubt they 
would be—to vigorously support a scheme which would tend to 
their mutual benefit and the 1aising ef the standard of education 
in London. $ 

The resolution was then unanimously adopté. 

Lord Justice Bowen moved, and Mr. Erchsen seconded, that 
the committee consist of the following thirteen gentlemen :—The 
president of the AÁsociation, Mr. J. W. Cunningham (King's 
College), Prof. Carey Foster (University College), «Mr. John 
Maishall (College of Surgeons), Dr. Norman Moore (St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital), Dr. W. M. Ord (St. Thomas’s Hospital), 
Mr. F. Pollock (Lincoln's-inn), Mr. R. Stuart Poole (British 
Museum), Dr. P. W. Pye-Smith (Guy's Hospital), the Rev. 
Principal Wace (King’s College). Prof. Warr (King's College), 
Prof. Williamson (University College), and Sir George Young, 
with power to add to their number. 

Prof, Bentley expressed a hope that’ the claims of science to 
be represented on the commuttee would not beignored Further, 
he trusted that every effort would be made to ascertain all the 
information which could possibly be derived with regard to the 
working of medical degrees and the teaching connected with 
them. 

Sir George Young pointed out that the scheme which the 
committee would prepare was not intended to be binding upon 
the members ; but it was hoped in the end that a plan might be 
devised which would not only be acceptable to King’s College, 
but other institutions of inferior rank. 

Mr. F. Pollock thought the plan of having two Universities, 
one of which would be an examining and the other a teaching 
University, would be very difficult to work, and it was not a 
scheme which he should contemplate as desirable. His feeling 
was in favour of the closest possible alliance between the 
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examining University of the present and the teaching Univer- 
sity of the future. 

e Chauman expressed with how much regret he left that 
scene of action. Tle was sure that a very great work remained 
to be done ın the future, and that that work would have to be 
done with a great deal of tact. Certainly it would have to be 
achieved by setung aside any notion of establishing 1n London 
any kind of ideal University. They had to co-operate with ex- 
isting corporations, with existing bodies, whith had hitherto done 
exceedingly good woik, which were all manned by an extremely 
distinguished Zersounc/—a personnel whose ideal it had been to 
do University work without having a University, and which 
personnel he hoped in the future would have at their disposal the 
University to which their labours had fully entitled them. He 
did not say this because he himself was guides of having men- 
tioned what he believed to be an ideal University, for he had 
been guilty of such an escapade in the address which he delivered 
at St. Andrew’s University. There he distinctly laid down what 
he thought to be the lines on which a University ought to be 
reformed ; and, of course, what he advocated for the Scotch 
Universities he should in the main —of course there were features 
applicable to Scotch which were not sp to the London Uni 
veisity—also advocate for London. But in London the problem 
before them was to unite. all the interests, to create a federation 
of interests, and to recognise the work which had been 
already achieved with the desire to make that work for the 
future moie efficient, without ın any way encroaching on au- 
tonomy where autonomy had hitherto proved sufficient, but 

|, where autonomy had not before proved altogether sufficient, 

then, to supplement it by that bond of union by whuch institu- 
tions and empires became gieat He resigned his position as 
Piesident of the Association with the wish—nay, the determined 
expectation—that they would succeed. He had seen how the 
work had been thus far done, and how determined had been 
those with whom he had had the honour to associate to carry 
the movement to a successful issue. 

Sir George Young expressed how greatly they were indebted 
to the President for the services he had rendered in the past. 
The seivices of a very good successor had been secured in Lord 
Rosebery, whom he (Sir G. Young) proposed as the future 
president of the association, while thanking Lord Reay for his 
valuable services. 





UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


OxronD.—The second election to the Board of the Faculty 
of Natural Science was held on February 6. The five retiring 
members were re-elected, and^ to make the number of elected 
members equal to that of the professorial (ex officio) members, 
four new members were elected. After a ballot the following 
were chosen :—Mr. W, W. Fisher, Aldiichian Demonstrator of 
Chemistry ; Mr. H. B. Dixon, Tiinity ; Mr. J. Grifüths, Jesus, 
and Mr. E. H. Hayes, New College 

The Examiners for the Burdett-Coutts Geological Scholarship 
give notice that the examination will begin on Febiuary 23. 

An examination will be held at Merton, begi ing on June 23, 
to elect to one Natural Science Scholarship (807) at Merton, 
and one at Corpus Christi College. The examination will be in 
Chemistry and Physics. Candidates must be under nineteen 
years of age. 

On March 17 an examination will be held at Jesus in p 
Chemistry, and Biology. Candidates hust be natives of Wales 
or Monmouthshie, or born of Welsh parents, and must be 
unde: nineteen yeais of age. 

An examination will be held at New College beginning on 
May 7, to elect toa Natural Science Exhibition (507 value per 
annum), The examination will be in Chemistry and Biology. 

AT a meeting of the Ashmolean Society in the Theatre of the 
University Museum on Monday, February 16, Prof. Burdon- 
Sanderson will read a paper ‘‘ On the Study of Contagion with 
a view to Practical Measures.” j 





SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


THe last number (13) of the Journal of the Straits Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society contains much information on the Malay 
Archipelago. Mr. de la Croix continues his translation of M. 
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de 


Quatrefages’s work on the pigmies, the present instalment 
dealing with the Asiatic pigmies or negritos, and the negrillos 
or African pigmies. The general conclusion to which the wiiter 
comes is that modern Science has erred in rejecting all that has 
been written on this subject by the ancients, for in the midst of 


many exaggerations and fables there were many facts. He finds 
it impossible, 1n the present state of ou: knowledge, to offer a 
satisfactory solution of one of the most cmious pornts connected 
with the geographica$.distrnbution of the human race, viz. the 
narrow re-emblance between the Asiatic negnitos and the African 
negrilos, separated as they are by a vast space and by nume- 
rous and different races. Are these affinities the result of a com- 
mon origin? A paper contaming a translation of a Dutch 
account of Malacca, wntten in 1726, follows this, and is itself 
succeeded by a long one by Mr. Maxwell, of the Straits Settle- 
ment Civil Service, on the laws and customs of the Malays with 
reference to the tenure of land. The Rev. J. Tenison- Woods 

rints two lectures on the stieam-tin deposits of the protected 
State of Perak in the Malay peninsula, and the volume con- 
cludes with two accounts of travel, one through the State of 
Remban in the peninsula, the other along the Tawaran and 
Putalan rivers, which are said to rise in the great mountain 
Kina Balu, and flow through North Borneo. We observe, also, 
the prospectus of a veiy necessary work—an English-Malay 
dictionary, which, it is suggested, should be tianslated fiom Mr. 
Klinkert' s Dutch-Malay dictionary. 


Journal de Physngte, vol. iv. June Sa R. Benoit, con- 
struction of standard prototypes of the legal ohm. M. Benoit, 


who was associated with MM. Mascait and de Nerville in the |* 


official French researches at the Collége de Fiance, has, at the 
request of the Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, prepared 
standards in mercury to represent the legal ohm. This paper 
gives an account of the methods of calibrating and preparing 
the tubes for four exact standards. It regains to be seen 
whether these will prove as permanent as standards constructed 
in platinum-silver or iridio-platinum alloy.—H. Pellat, on the 
cause of electrification of storm clouds. Discusses the observa- 
tions of atmospheric potential at different levels, and concludes 
that the negative charge of the soil sw face is explicable on the 
hypothesis that it is continually renewed by the falling of nega- 
tively charged rain.—E. Bouty, on latent heats of vaporisation. 
Deduces the approximate law that the latent molecular heats of 
bodies measured at their normal boiling temperatures are propor- 
tional to the squares of these temperatures ; tabular evidence is 
given in support.—E. Bouty, on the specific heat of saturated 
vapours. Gives a new formule.—Em. Paquet, determination 
of the ratio of the two Scie heats of gases. Describes a 
modification of Cazin’s method, ın which the desired change of 
pressure 1s brought about by a column of mercury, as in 
Geissler's mercurial pumps. The deduced value for air is 
1:4038.—]. Macé de Lépinay, method of measuring the interior 
diameter of a barometric tube. uy aie application of optical 
laws to deduce internal diameter from the apparent diameter, 
assuming the iefrachve index of glass.— G. Quincke, on the 
measurement of magnetic forces by means of hydrostatic 
ressure, Abstract of paper in PAdosophtcal Magasine, 1884.— 
. von Beetz, on normal elements for electromotive measure- 
ments. Abstiact from PAdlosophical Magazine.—K. Angstrom, 
a new geothermometer. An underground mercury thermometer 
is read by means of an index attached to a rack and pinion, 
which is operated from above. When contact is made with 
the meicury an electric bell rings, and the index is read off. 
. 





SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 


Royal Society, Febiuary 5.—‘‘The Relation of Bacteria 
to Asiatic Cholera.” By E. Klein, M D., F.R.S., Jomt 
Lecturer on General Anatomy and Physiology at the Medical 
School of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 

I propose to bring before the Royal Society the results of an 
inquiry mto the etiology of Asiatic cholera, undertaken, at the 
instance and expense of the Secretary of State for India, by 
myself, Dr. Gibbes, and Mr. Alfied Lingard while in India. 

investigation will be published zs extenso by the India 
Office, but permission has been granted to us to bring to the 
notice of the Society some of the more important points of our 
inquiry, particularly those 1egarding the relation of bacteria to 


Asiatic cholera. I shall supplement ther by giving the results 
of further observations which I have made since my return from 
India. 

As is now well known, Dr. Robert Koch, in an extensive in- 

uiry into the etiology of choleia in Egypt, Calcutta, and in 
Prase 1883-84, undertaken by him, Dis. Gaffky and Fisher, 
at the instance of the German Government, has arrived at certain 
conclusions, which, biiefly stated, aie these : 

I. In all persons suffering from Asiatic cholera there occur in 
the 11ce-water stools during the acute stage of the disease certain 
well-characteiised bacteria, which, on account of their cuived 
shape, Koch called *' comma bacilli.” 

2. These comma bacilli are mobile reds, of small size, of about 
the same thickness as tubercle bacilli, but only of half their 
length ; they are always more or less curved, sometimes as much 
as to form half a circle; they vary in length according to the 
state of growth ; they occur either singly or in couples, in the 
latter case ananged like an S. 

3. The comma bacilli occur in great numbers in mucus flakes 
as well as in the fluid of the choleiaic evacuations. They occur 
in the lower pat of the ileum of persons dead in the acute stage 
almost to the exclusion of other bacteria, and in such great 
numbers that the lower part of the ileum may be considered to 
contain almost ‘‘a pwe cultivation of comma bacilli." 

4. The mucous membrane of the ileum, particularly that of 


,the lower part, mound and in the lymphatic glands located here 


—the solitary and Peyer's lymph-glands—e,hibits in typical and 
rapidly fatal cases charactenstic alteiations : loosening and de- 
tachment of the epithelium of the surface and of that lining the 
glands of Lieberkuhn ; swelling and congestion of the blood- 
vessels of the mucous membrane, particuluily at the peripheral 
portions of the aps lands. These alterations are due to the 
presence, growth, and multiplication of the comma baclh in 
these tissues, and the disease cholera is caused by the production 
on the part of these comma bacilh, and by the absoiption on the 
pat of the system of a special chemical ferment. 

This state of the presence of the comma bacilli in the tissue is 
best pronounced in the lower part of ileum ; higher up it is 
more limited, and giadually diminishes, and finally disappears in 
the upper part of the small intestine. k 

5. The blood and other tissues are free of any organisms. 

6. The comma bacilli grow well outside the body at the ordi- 
nary temperature of the room, but better still at higher tempera- 
tures up to 38° or 40°C. They divide transversely ; after division 
the two offsprings may 1emain jomed end to end with shape of 
an S, and by further division they may grow into a spiral-like or 
wavy form. They grow well in the mucus flakes taken from the 
intestine, and placed on linen kept in a moist cell; they grow 
well on potato, in broth, in Agar-Agar jelly, in solid nounshing 

elatine mixtures (gelatine, peptone, and beef extract). In this 
anes substance they exhibie a peculiar and definite mode of 
owth not seen by Koch on gny other bacteria. The comma 
illi require for ‘their growth an alkaline medium ; they are 
killed by acid, by drying, and various antiseptic media. 

7. On account of their constant occurrence in the intestines of 
patients suffering fiom Asiatic cholera, on account of their 
absence in @ll other diseases of the intestine, and on account of 
their peculiar mode of growth ın nounshing gelatine, Koch 
vindicates for these comma bacilli not oni an important 
diagnostic value, but also considers them as'the true cause of 
choleia. 

8. Since his retuin to Germany, Koch has convinced himself 
of the correctness of the observations of Nicati and Rietsch, who 
maintain that choleia can be produced in dogs and guinea-pigs 
by injecting directly into the small intestine of these animals the 
comma bacilh taken either directly from the choleiaic evacua- 
tions, or from aitificial cultivations. 

Our investigations enable us to say this : 

1. Koch’s statement as to the constant occurrence of comma 
baculi in the rice-water stools of choleia patients is correct ; the 
comma bacilli vary greatly in numbers ın different stools and in 
different cases, in some being exceeding scarce, in others 
numerous. 

2. These comma bacilh vary greatly in length, some being 
twice and three times as long as others, some well curved as 
much as to form half a circle, others showing only just a slight 
bend. The name “comma bacillus” 1s inappropriate, as in reality 
they are vibrios. 

3. The comma bacilfi ocem in the mucus flakes of the rice 
water stools as well as in those taken from the ileum of a person 
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id of cholera The sooner afte: death the examination is 
wende, the fewer comma bacilli are found in the mucus flakes ; 
in in typical rapidly fat cases the mucus flakes taken from 
am and examined soon after death (from between fourteen 
Besnutes and an how or an hour and a half) conta the comma 
zilli only very sparingly indeed, and wot to the exclusion of 
Beer bacteria. Our investigations do not bear out Koch’s state- 
nt as to the lower pait of the ileum being in acute typical 
«es of cholera almost “a pure cultivation of comma bacill.” 
not one of the many post-mortem examinations of typical 
ite cases have we found such a state. 
The mucous membrane of the ileum of typical rapidly fatal 
es, if examined soon after death, does not contain in any pait 
wey trace of a comma bacillus or any other bacteria, not even in 
superficial loosened epithelium. 
| the post-moitem examination is sufficiently delayed, comma 
ulla and other bacteiia may be found penetrating into the 
pmces of the mucous membiane. 

The theory of Koch’s as to the comma bacilli present in the 
«cous membiane secreting a chemical poison inducing the 
ease cannot, therefore, be correct. 

pe Neithe: the blood nor any other tissue contains comma 
uli or any other micro-oiganisms of known character. 
ww, The behaviour of the comma bacilli: ın artificial media 1s 

Such as to justify their being considered as specific. They 
w well in alkaline and neutral media, are not kilfed by acids, 
! then mode of giowth in gelatine mixtures 15 not more 
ulha: than that of. other putrefactive bacteria; they show 
«ed differences when giown in different media, but not more 
han the ordinary putiefactive bacteria when compared in their 

eexyth with one another. 

. Koch overlooked that ‘‘comma bacilli” occur in other 
-stinal diseases, in the mouths of healthy persons, and, as 
«wn recently, even in some common aiticles of food 
. The experiments performed by Koch and others on animals 

sot in the least prove that the comma bacilli aie capable of 
ducing cholera or any other disease, The results obtained 
them are much easiei explained m a manner opposed to that 

m by Koch and otheis. 

Theie is direct evidence to show that the water contam- 

ed with choleraic evacuations, and containing, of couise, the 

sama bacilli, when used for domestic purposes, including 

king, by a large number of persons, did not produce 
ra. f 

o. The mucus flakes taken fiom the small intestine of a 

cal iapidly fatal case of cholera contain numerous mucus 

wscles filled with peculiar minute straight bacilli; in this 

«e they are found when the examination is made very soon 
x death ; soon, however, the mucus corpuscles swell up and 

ategrate, and then their bacilli become fiee. 

‘he small bacilli are never missed in the mucus flakes. They 
«only one-thud or one-fouith the length of the comma bacilh, 

about half their thickness. They are non-mobile; they 

vy well in Agai-Agar jelly, but show 1n their mofles of growth 
wDeculiaity by which they could be considered as specific. 
en giown on the free surface of the nouiishing material they 

a spores. 

I. These small bacilli are not present in the blood, m the 
‘ous membrane of the 1ntestine, or in any other tissue. 
2. Expeiiments made with these small bacilh on animals 
luced no result. * 
3 Since my retuin to,London I have ascertained that the 
ma bacull of cholera show two distinct modes of division, 
the known one of tiansveise division, and a second one of 
sion in length. When growing in Agar-Agar jelly at the 
nary temperature of the room, after sóme days the bacilli 
ml up owing to the appearance 1n their piotoplasm of one or 
e vacuoles ; as these vacuoles increase, so the comma bacilli 
ne giadually changed first into plano-convex, then into oblong 
onvex, and ultimately into circular corpuscles. The longer 
original comma bacillus, the large: the final circle. These 
lar organisms are mobile just as the comma bacilli, and by 
«itegiation of the piotoplasm at two opposite points two 
»ct more or less semicicular comma bacilli are formed. 
ving the comma bacilli in Agar-Agar jelly kept at higher 
;eratures (30-40° C.), the comma bacilli multiply by trans- 
? division only, but tiansferring these to Agar-Agar jelly 
keeping this at the ordinary temperature of the room, they 
1 gradually change into circular organisms, which, by division 
e diameter of the circle, form two new comma bacilli. 
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Linnean Society, February 5 —Mr. Frank Crisp, LL.B., 
Vice-President and Treasurer, in the chaii. —Mr. John Hodgkin 
was elected a Fellow ot the Society.—A paper was read “On 
the Arbaciadee, Gray. Part 1, the Morphology of the Test in 
the geneia Celopleurus and Arbacia,” by Prof. P. Martin Duncan 
and W. Percy Sladen. The species of recent and fossil 
Calopleurus and the recent forms of Arbacia examined present 
some structural details of both primary and secondary clasifi- 
catory importance, which have hitherto been nezlected and not 
recoided. The ambulacral plates differ fiom those of all other 
Echinoidea in the arrangement of the triplets, there being a 
central primary plate with an adoral and an aboral dem:-plate. 
It is shown that there are no additional plates near the peristome 
m the species of Aréacia The s'iucture of the sutures, especially 
of the median inter-radials, is a modification of the dowelling 
waich has been described in Temnopleurus by one of the authors 
The double-optic poire noticed by Lovén occurs in the fossil 
species of Calopleurus, and in C. Mailtardi, a recent species. 
The authois compare the different forms, and exclude Arbacia 
nigra from the genus Arbacia. The next part will deal with the 
classification.—Then followed a paper on Burmese Desmids, by 
Mr. W. Joshua. The specimens were forwarded by Dr. Romanis, 
F.L.S., of Rangoon, and got chiefly fiom the leaves of Pistia 
stratotes in a tank some twenty-six miles from the mouth of the 
River Iniawaddy. Of 186 species ın sixteen genera hitherto 
observed, 100 have their representatives in Europe. Altogether 
some foity supposed new species are described by the author, 
besides several new vatie’ies and a list of others previously 
recorded 1s given. —Mr, W. F. Kirby read a paper on the em- 
ployment of the names proposed for genera of Orthópteia 
previously to 1840. In this communication the author shows 
the application of every name proposed from the time of Linné 
to the publication of Serville’s ‘‘ Hi toire naturelle des Insectes ` 
Orthoptéres,” and there is appended a full bibliography of the 
subject. 


Zoological Society, February 3.—Piof. W. H. Flower, 
LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the chair.—The Secretaiy ex- 
hibited a specimen of a 1are South American Lizard (Hetero- 
dactylus imbricatus), presented to the Society by Mr. G Lennon 
Hunt ; and a specimen of a 1are Beetle, of the family Buprest- 
ide, fiom Beloochistan (¥ulodis fincht),—A letter was read 
from Dr. George Bennett, F Z.S., of Sydney, containing re- 
marks on the Tree-Kangaroo of Queensland (Dendrolagus lum- 
holtzi), lately described in the Society's Proceedings.—A senes 
of specimens of Lepidopterous insects, which had been bred in 
the insect-house in the Society's Gardens during the past season, 
was lmd on the table.—4À communication was read from M. 
Taczanowski and Count Beilepsch, containing an account of the 
thid collection of birds obtained by M. Stolzmann in Ecuador. 
The collection contained examples of 289 species, of which ten 
were new to science. —Lieut.-Col. C. Swinhoe read the first of 
& series of papers on the Lepidoptera of Bombay and the Dec- 
can. The present communication contained an account of the 
Rhopaloceia, and gave the 1esults of two years’ daily collecting, 
—A communication was read from Mr. Robt. Collett, C. M Z.S., 
giving an account of Æchuina acanthion, a new species of Spiny 
Ant-eater lately discovered in Northern Queensland.—A com- 
munication was read fiom Mi Jean Stolzmann, containing the 
desciiption of a new Rodent, belonging to the genus Calogenys, 
from Ecuador, proposed to be called Calogenys facsanows£is, 


PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, Febrnary 2 —M. Bouley, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The death of M. Dupuy de Lime, member 
of the Section for Geography and Navigation, who died on 
February x, was announced by the Secretary —On the mechani- 
cal principles determining the rotation of suifaces on a fixed 
suface, by M. H. ResaL—Remaiks on the cultivation of the 
phylloxera in tubes, in reply-to M. Balbianys objections to tlie 
po piactice of destroying the winter eggs of this para-ite, 

y M. P. de Lafitte.—On a plane representation of certain 
dynamic problems respecting the displacements of a figme of 
invariable form subjected to four conditions, by M. A. Mann- 
heim —Description of a selenium actinometer designed for the 
purpose of measuring the relative intensity of the luminous solar 
rays at various elevations above the honzon, by M. H. Morize, 
— On a new preparation of the trifluoride of phosphorus, and on 
the analysis of this gas, by M. H. Moissan —Analysis of the 
green ferrocyanides or glaucoferrocyanides, by MM. A Etard 
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and G Bémont.—On vincetoxine, by M. Ch. Tauret. This term, | whole absorbed layer of vapour got to be held fast thuougl 


** vincetoxine " (from Vincetoxicum, the common name of the 
Asclepias), is applied by the author to a new glucoside, to which 
is due the remarkable property possessed by the aqueous solution 
of the hydro-alcoholic extract of the Asclepias root of clouding 
when the temperature is raised, and becoming limpid when 
lowered. Vincetoxine has the same centesimal composition as 
glycyrrhizine, C,,H3,0,,4.—On the signification of the polan- 
metric experiments executed with the solution of cotton in the 
ammonicupric reagent ; polarimetiic researches on this reagent, 
by M. A. Béchamp.—On a particular case of catalytic action. — 
On the composition of the ashes of the Equisetacea: ; 1ts appli- 
cation to the formation of coal, by M. Dieulafait. The author 
finds that the Equisetacese and other typical plants of the Car- 
boniferous epoch contain a much larger proportion of sulphuiic 
acid than those of the present epoch. In this fact we have the 
natmal explanation of the large quantities of sulphur and of 
sulphate of hme present in all kmds of coal. The sulphur 
and sulphate entered into the origmal composition of those 
plants to whose decomposition are due the carboniferous forma- 
tions.—On the various cetaceans cast up on the French sea- 
board during recent years, by M. Georges Pouchet.—Note on 
the influence of sudden barometiic pressure on earthquakes and 
volcanic activity, by M. F. Laur. Arguing from the fire-damp 
explosions n mines and other ogous phenomena, the 
&uthor concludes that all underground disturbances are due to 
abrupt atmospheric changes communicated even through the 
medium of the ocean to the crust of the earth. Volcanic erup- 
tions are relatively superficial phenomena due to the expansion 
of the internal gases when a 1upture of equilibrium takes place. 
Hence they are all the more violent the nearer they are to the 
surface, and the more closely connected with previously existing 
` terrestrial vacuums. 


` 


BERLIN 


Physical Society, January 23.—Dr® Kayser laid before the 
Society a photograph of lightning taken in France and probably 
under the same minimal’ atmospheric pressure as that under 

-which he had himself taken his recently-published photograph, 
the lightnings in France having been photographed three days 
earlier than those in Beilin. On the small gelatinous membrane 
sent to Dr. Kayser, still better than on that, on an enlargement of 
the original prepared by the speaker, there was presented very 
beautifully to view the extiaordinaily manifold ramifications of 
the lightning. From the lowest part of a dark cloud a broad 
flash of light was seen to dait forth and’ throw off many fine 
branches, which again united multifariously, the junction at one 
place between one branch and another showing a broader line, 
while at other places the flashes appeared double.—Dr. Lumner 
spoke on the interference phenomena produced by two plain 
parallel glass plates. He briefly adduced the experimental 
results, already published by him, of an investigation of his own, 
according to which, at small angles of the glass plates, namely, 
up to as far as 60°, the 1nterference phenomena represented a 
circle passing, with increasing angles, into an ellipse, the axis 
of which at 90° were as 1:2, until, on still further kd Sarina 
of the angle, the ellipse became transformed into a straight line, 
which soon in turn, and till the angle of the plates approximated 
to 180°, changed into a hyperbola. The speaker developed at 
large the theory of the phenomenon, and deduced the formule, 
which, on inserting the numerical data, were found to coincide 
remarkably with the expeiimental results. —A communication 
from Dr. Muller-Erzbach, designed for the Verhandlungen, had 
been given in and was 1ead. Dr. Muller had sought to deter- 
mine the sphere of action of the molecular forces by the thick- 
ness of the layers arising om the adhesion on solid surfaces of 
gases and vapours. He chose fo: his experiments pulverised oxide 
of iron and carbon disulphide. The latter became, at first very 
strongly, and then with abating intensity, condensed by the oxide. 
After four days the quantity of carbon disulphide absorbed 
in twenty-four hours tad sunk to less than I mg., without, 
however, entirely disappearing. By microscopic measurements 
of the ns of oxide of iron, the author approximately calcu- 
lated the magnitude of the absorbing surface, and from the 
ouantity of the absorbed carburet of sulphur the thickness of 
the layer of vapour held fast by adhesion. From the circum- 
stance that the absorption of the vapour very rapidly diminished 
and after a few days became quite inconsiderable, Dr. Muller- 
Erzbach concluded that it was not the quantities of vapour at 
first condensed which drew in those later absorbed, but that the 











hesion by the surface of the iron, and in this way he arnve 
values bearmg on the sphere of action*of molecular forces w 
far surpassed all that had been hitheito obtained.—Fin 
Prof. Neesen directed attention to the disadvantage of ha 
but one term for two afferent meanings, such, for exampl 
the word ‘' Gewicht" (gravity, weight), which was employe 
signify both a force and a mass, a confusion which often le 
inconveniences. Scientifically eithe: the force or the 
should: be called Gewicht, the other being denominatec 
another name. The debate which this question gave iis 
was to be continued at a future sitting. ‘ 


VIENNA : 


Imperial Academy of Sciences, January 8.—On 
fossil flora of Sagor (Carniola), by C. von Ettngshausen.- 
pendulum expeiiments, by P. Czermak and R. Hiecke.—t 
new constiuction of electromagnets for dynamo-machines (se 
packet), by A. von Waltenhofen. 

January 15.— On the difference between crystalline and c 
anisotropic substances, by V. von Ebner.—On a new syster 
cable-telegraphy for long cable-lines, called the differe 
recoider (sealed packet), by E, von Taund-Szyll.—On a 
method for determining manganese in specular iron ore, f 
manganates, and in the most important ores, by W. Kaln 
and A. Smolka, d 


STOCKHOLM 


Society of Natural Sciences, November 15, 1884.— 
President, M. Warn, in the chair.—Prof. Lecke gave an 
count of a certam fish laivee which he had studied duu 
sojourn at Messina. At times the sea was so full of anin 
that a vessel immersed in the same would contam as muc 
the latter as water. He further exhibited a number of 
fish from the Mediterranean, comprising 7rachyplerus, Pel 
and Arohnins.—Dr. Lindberg explained the working of 
Siemens apparatus for registering the quantity and alcol 
contents of spirits. They are now compulsory in all Swe 
distilleries, and work very satisfactorily. 
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A SCIENTIFIC VIEW OF THE COAL 
QUESTION 


T is well known that our stock of coal is not an infinite 
quantity, and cannot last an infinite period of time. 
Different authonties, and those who have investigated the 
subject, including a Royal Commission, have assigned 
different lengths of time during which our supply is hkely 
to last ; and, according to the most reliable authorities, 
it cannot be much less than 100 nor much more than 
250 years. 

Our abundant store of coal, and its application to in- 
dustrial purposes, has been one of the largest causes of 
our wealth and progress. The value of coal for those 
purposes depends essentially upon the fact that it is com- 


bustible, and evolves a large amount of heat in burning,. 


and that this heat can be set free, at any time and be 
readily converted into mechanical, chemical, electrical, 
and other forms of power. As an illustration of the great 
amount of energy contained in coal, it is well known to 
Scientific men that each piece of it contains sufficient 
stored-up power to lift its own weight 2300 miles in 
height, or-2300 times its own weight a mile high. The only 
other common natural substances to be compared with it 
in this respect are wood and petroleum, and our stores of 
these are very small It is by the expenditure of the 
energy contained in coal that comparatively valueless 
iron ore is converted into valuable iron. 

It has not been by the mere existence of large quan- 
tities of coal in this country, nor entirely by the sale of 
coal to foreign nations, that so much of our wealth has 
been obtained, but largely by the circumstance that we 
were the first nation to'apply coal to industrial purposes 
onalarge scale and in a great variety of ways. Other 
nations also possessing coal, perceiving the great success 
of this method, followed our example, have overtaken 
us, and have now rendered it increasingly difficult, year 
by year, for us to maintain our position as manufacturers. 

As also large quantities of coal, petroleum, and inflam- 
mable gas are continually being discovered and utilised 
in other countries, and it is known that the United States 
of America alone contain nearly forty times as much coal 
as our entire stock, the time cannot be Very far distant 
when our chances of maintaining even our present posi- 
tion amongst nations by means of our coal will be con- 
siderably less than at present. It would be wise, there- 
fore, boldly to face this. serious prospect, and consider by 
what means our national prosperity can be maintained 
as our coal dimimishes in quantity and increases in price, 
especially as our population is continually increasing, and 
require to purchase greater supplies of foreign food. : 

'There does exist another and inexhaustible source of 
wealth and progress, viz. new knowledge obtainable by 
means of scientific research. It is upon such knowledge, 
gained by experiments made to examine natural forces 
and substances, that we must sooner or later depend as 
a fundamental source of national prosperity. As fast as 
this knowledge is evolved by discoverers, it is applied in 
more immediately practical forms by numerous inventors, 
and then manufacturers and men of business use those 
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been the order of events in the past, and will be in fhe 
future; this was the way in which we got wealth out of 
coal. Persons of narrow views on the subject will con- 
sider the above proposition vague and unpractical, but 
this order of things is a great fact and unavoidable ; we 
are the servants of nature, and have no choice in the 
matter; we might as well hope to live without food «s 
expect to advance in civilisation without the aid of new- 
knowledge. 

The practical value of new scientific knowledge as a 
source of wealth and progress is incomparably greater 
than that of all the coal-deposits, petroleum springs, and 
gold-fields of the earth. This great truth, though familiar 
to scientific investigators, is but little perceived or appre- 
ciated by our rulers, or by the mass of their electors; and’ 
the chief reason for this 1s the fact that they possess in- 
sufficient knowledge of science. Even Governments can 
only appreciate that which they understand, and can only 
act as circumstances and public opinion allow them, and 
when fettered by an ignorant population, are powerless 
to preserve a nation from decay. 

There cannot be a more complete error than to sup- 
pose that new knowledge discovered by means of scien- 
tific research is not practical.- Its immense practical value 
has been abundantly proved' 1n a multitude of cases. It 
was largely by means of such knowledge respecting coal, 
its properties, constituents, and products, gained by means 
of experiments, that coal was applied to so .many uses. 
One of the most recent proofs of the practical value of 
such knowledge 1s the conversion of the heat of coal into 
electric current and light in the dynamo-electric machine 
and electric lamp; the entire existence of these instru- 
ments arose from new knowledge discovered in purely 
scientific researches by Davy and Faraday. It is not 
necessary to describe here the exact beginnings of gas- 
lighting, phosphorus-matches, photography, the voltaic- 
battery, electio-plating, aniline dyes, telegraphy, the tele- 
phone, &c.; these, and a multitude of other utilities in 
common use, had their earliest orig more or less com- 
pletely, not in the labours of the inventor or of the more 
directly practical man, but in those of philosophical inves- 
tigators whose experiments were made with the far more 
widely practical object, the discovery of new scientific 
knowledge. 

It is not the mere possession of good things, but 
making the best and earliest use of them that most con- 
duces to success. Our great stock of coallay compara- 
tively useless as a source of national wealth unti[ 
philosophical. investigators discovered its.. constituents 
and properties, and invent8rs applied these to useful 
purposes; other nations also possessed coal, and our 
greater success than theirs was largely and. essentially 
due to the fact that we were the earliest in applying it to 
important and varied uses. We must not wait, there- 
fore, for those natións to discover for us new knowledge 
respecting natural forces and substances, but discover it 
ourselves, in order that we may.have the first chance of 
applying those forces and substances to practical uses, 
and of offering the useful products for saleor in exchange 
for food and other commodities. 

It is well known that a man who has no faith i in medi- 
cine will not apply to a physician until death stares him 
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m_theface. Similarly, the average politician and the ordi- 
nary elector, having but little knowledge of philosophical 
experiments, or faith in them, will probably not believe in 
their great practical value until national distress and 
panic legislation ensue. The love of money also, and 
the desire of acquiring it quickly without commensurate 
sacrifice, fostered by our having so easily obtained it by 
means of our coal and s¢ience, is so strong in this nation, 
that probably nothing but the actual loss of wealth in the 
form of diminished value of properties, will induce 
capitalists and land-owners to perceive and examine the 
scientific basis of their incomes. When, however, the 
stern reality of gradually increasing scarcity of coal, and 
consequent inability to pay for our great supplies of 
foreign food by means of that coal, and of articles pro- 
duced by its aid, comes upon us, perhaps the statesmen 
and wealthy classes of this country will see the indis- 
pensable necessity of new scientific knowledge, and be 
more ready to promote experimental research, with a 
conviction that its practical results are vast, though not 
always direct or immediate. G. GORE 





MAMMALIAN DESCENT 
On Mammalian Descent; the Hunterian Lectures for 
1884. By W. Kitchen Parker, F.R.S. (London: 
Griffin and Co., 1885.) 


A far as we are aware, no attempt has hitherto been 
made to popularise in any detail the science of 
comparative embryology. It is therefore indicative of 
the characteristic originality of Prof. Parker that, on de- 
livéring a course of Hunterian lectures upon the embry- 


ology of the Mammalia, he should have aimed at charm- ` 


ing a popular audience as well as at instructing a scientific 
one. We confess that upon reading the first paragraphs 
of his preface, in which he states his intention of handling 
his subject 1n a popular way, we felt apprehensive that, 
like sundry other lecturers with a similar aim and with 
subjects better suited to the killing of two birds with one 
stone, he was preparing for himself the misfortune of miss- 
ing both his marks. But we had not got far into the first 
lecture without finding that our lecturer very well knew 
what he was about : he is provided with a double-shotted 
weapon of the most modern construction, and takes a 
genuine glee in knocking over some antediluvian tooth- 
bearing bird on the one side, and the sentimental scruples 
of a nineteenth-century audience upon the other. And 
this is done with so much of the vigour of enthusiastic 
science, as wellas the genuine feeling of what we may 
term unspoiled poetry, that we feel our-thanks are due to 
Miss Arabella Buckley who, it seems, first persuaded 
Prof. Parker to adopt this delightful method of writing. 
Moreover, it is obviously to him a natural method. We can 
everywhere see that he 1s now writing in the lines of his 
habitual thinking. The smallest details of his science 
catch a living glow from the ardour of his imagination, 
and as this imagination is everywhere charged with bibh- 
cal thoughts and biblical metaphors, we are led by the 
force of example to compare it to some quickening spint 
which makes all the dry bones of the skulls and skeletons 
stand up around him as an exceeding great army. Well 
it is for the cause of evolution that in Prof. Parker it has 
not only so indefatigable a worker, but likewise so ele- 
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vated a preacher; and being thus as strong a champion 
on the side of sentiment as he is on that pf science, we 
have only to congratulate him upon the wisdom of adopt- 
ing Miss Buckley's advice, and appearimg in the lists 
armed with the weapons of feeling as effectually as with 
those of fact. 

The course consists of nine lectures, and there are, 
besides, extensive addenda. Inthe 229 pages to which the 
book runs, we have presented an excellent epitome of 
the author's work on the embryology of the Mammalia. 
The perusal of this epitome cannot fail to strike us anew 
with admiration at the prodigious amount of his labours, 
and the great results which they have accomplished. 
When future generations come to survey the work done 
by the contemporaries of Charles Darwin in establishing 
the doctrine of evolution, and in beginning the great task 
of tracing out the main lines of descent in the animal 
kingdom, the name of Parker will stand out as one of 
the most conspicuous_of the landmarks. 

Two or three quotations from the present volume will 
serve to convey a general idea of the style, upon which we 
have laid so much stress, Speaking of a remarkable 
proboscidian Insectivore, about the size of a rat (RAyncho- 
cyomcernei), a ripe embryo of which he has obtained from 
near Zanzibar, the lecturer says :— ` 


“I have, at present, merely worked out the skull of this 
valued specimen, but ıt has rewarded and delighted me 
more than any kind I have received for a long time past. 
If nature had titurated together the germs of four or five 
types of mammals, and had then made this mixture grow, 
she could scarcely have developed a more curious and 
composite creature than this long-nosed Insectivore. 
When Prof. Huxley propounded his oft-quoted theory 
of the evolution of the Mammalia, he might have known 
the structure and development of this type by inward 
sight. Nothing of the kind, however, is ever revealed to 
biologists in this manner, we only get our facts by open- 
ing out the fine folds of organic forms with needle and 
scissors; we do unroll a good number of the small 
scrolls, but 1t is painful and patient work. I am satisfied 
that no searcher after the evidences of evolution ever saw 
anything more instructive than what I have found in this 
smallbeast. I will make a catalogue of its characters... . 
Thus this greatly specialised kind of Insectivore, whilst re- 
taining the most marked characteristics of the Metatherian 
skull, takes on two characters, one of which, had it become 
dominant, would have landed it amongst the Proboscidea, 
or elephants, whilst the other would have made ita Carni- 
vore. It attempted too much at once, and thus, like a man 
in doubt, it made but little progress; moreover, in this 
developmental shilly-shallying, ıt failed to drop the Mar- 
supial, to take on the new LU mm nature, and was 
thus in danger of going out of being with many of the 
members of that much-extinguished type. Other types, 
not thus confused in their ambition, worked out the old 
strain of Metatherian degradation, and, taking to one 
definite line of ascent, put on new specialisations in 
harmony with their surroundings, and to this day their 
descendants are the rulers of the forest and the field.” 


- 


Again:— 


“ Supposing the theory of the slow secular transforma- 
tion of the old general types into new special types to be 
true, then the existing mole, in its perfection of adaptive 
structure, has been as long in coming to its present per- 
fection as the larger and nobler prone or erect types that 
trample the earth over its head. In its own line, doing 
its own dark work, it is as complete a creature as the 
clear-eyed, super-terrestrial types; as a mole, it is con- 
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sumtnate—a Apad and perfect example of a subter- 
ranean tyran#; all around him are hosts of juicy grubs 
and worms, and thereout sucks he no small advantage. 
Concerning tastes there is no disputing: one naturalist is 
fond of whales, another ofgmoles, shrews, and mice. All 
these amusing types must have their supply of food; the 
great mother, Nature, loves all, and shakes out of her lap 
plenty for every kind. When we reflect that our country 
possesses about 1200 species of insects, and that some of 
the species are prohfic beyond all calculation, then we 
come to understand how the higher insectivorous trnbes— 
birds or small mammals—find so plentiful a table in the 
wilderness. The* hungry, impatient cat, who mistakes a 
shrew for a mouse, and then leaves her musky prey un- 
tasted, would starve upon that which fattens the mole, 
the shrew, orthe bat. The last of these kinds hawks for his 
small prey, but the shrew, with his delicate proboscis, his 
sharp eyes, and his quick ears, knows where small beetles 
most do congregate. These he crunches and munches 
with exquisite teeth, the cusps or points of which are of a 
deep ferruginous red colour, more beautiful, strange to 
say, because they are thus stained. The Power that made 
the beetle strong in his polished and enamelled armour 
made also the teeth of the shrew most fit instruments for 
crushing that armour in which the beetle trusts. It is 
pese to look Spon this vacillation, so to speak, of 

eneficent purpose from the stand-point of a Darwin than 
from the stand-point of a Paley; there 1s much that is 
painfully mysterious in the wake matter, and we only see 
1t in a partial view.” 


The lectures concludes thus :— 


“When the eyes of the prophet’s servant were opened 
he saw no longer barren rocks with mist resting upon 
them, but the whole mountain was full of chariots of fire 
and horses of fire. The vestments and ritual of nature 
may take up all the attention and use up all the energies 
of her votaries; these superficial observers fail, however, 
to find the real religion of nature—the beautiful but 
awful omnipresence which every flower and every insect 
reveals The phenomena of nature are all mere fading 
pageants, and the really cultivated mind finds lasting 
satisfaction in meditating upon the recognisable forces 
that underlie all sensible phenomena. 

“This, however, is what the older philosophers called 
* dry light, and is not comfortable to most minds. The 
deeper things of nature are a sort of manna, but the 
souls of some people become dried up if you give them 
merely this celestial king of diet; so that they murmur 
and say, ‘We remember the fish which we did eat in 
Egypt freely ; the cucumbers, and the melons, and the 
leeks, and the onions, and the garlic. 

* And yet this ignorance of nature is s& up as a dead 
wall against all progress of thought ; for these people are 
*most ignorant of what they're most assured, certain 
that they Know all about their ‘glassy essence’; and 
although as blind as moles, they are the enemies of all 
who have had their eyes opened, to whom the mountain 
is no longer misty and dark, but flaming with light. 

* * Ne sutor supra crepidam ’—do not trust the cobbler 
in things outside his calling—is a proverb that cuts both 
ways. The biologist may surely be allowed to know 
things that relate to his own calling: the man who never 
dreams of life, and the science of hfe, should be careful 
how he contradicts its experts. On the other hand, 
bigotry is not confined to one class of controversialists ; 
some very bitter things have been said by men against 
faith whose culture and science ought to have taught 
them better. We have a right to look for nothing but 
‘sweetness and hght’ from the apostles and prophets of 
this new dispensation. 

“When the dust of controversy shall have subsided, 
when those who have to receive new ideas as if by a 


surgical operation begin to feel the stirrings of these new | 
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conceptions thus let into them—the new heaven *of 
nobler thoughts about nature, and of the great First 
Cause of nature—then all who can think will find that 
they are colonising a new Atlantis. 

“The old song of the creation puts it thus—Evening 
was—morning was—day one. 

“Thus the shadows of the evening came first, and the 


rosy hght of dawn afterwards. Now, in science, even gn 
biological science, the morning 15 spread. upon the moun- 
tains, and soaring birds are singing at heaven's gate; so 
that the drowsiest folk are beginning to stir themselves 
ere well awake." 

We have selected these examples for quotation in order 
to recommend the book to the class of readers for 
whom it is primarily intended ; but we must not conclude 
without again observing that the lectures contain so much 
solid information of the strictly scientific kind, that even 
the most bigoted of biological experts cannot afford to 
disregard the material mountain, however little heed they 
may care to give to the vision of the fiery chariots. 

GEORGE J. ROMANES 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editor doesnot hold himself responsible for opirsionsexpressed 
by his correspondents, Neither can he undertake to rawrn, 
or to corres, with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No noticeis taken of anonymous communications, 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible, The pressure on his space ts so great 
that it i9 impossible otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts.) 


Civilisation and Eyesight 


In reading Lord Rayleigh’s interesting remarks in NATURE 
(p. 340) upon Mi. Caiter's paper, it has occurred to me that we 
should not, in considering the question of ''apeiture," entnely 
omit the fact that this, though probably following a general 
rule applicable alike to savages and civilised beings, varies in 
individual cases. An assistant, who has recently left my obser- 
vatory, had a singularly *' sharp" eye, and could pick up with 
ease companions to double stars, small satellites, &c., which 
others saw with difficulty. Such were his powers in thus 1 
that I always appealed to him in the case of a doubtfnl obseiva- 
tion. I noticed one day how large the pupils of his eyes were, 
So large that I asked him if he had taken aru deg aitificially 
dilate them. Subsequent examination proved that they were, 
though of course varying with the stimulus of light, always 
much laiger than those of most other persons, so much so that 
I laughingly used to call them ** cat's eyes." They had also, in 
fact, a A unde attributed to feline sight, that he could read 
fine pnnt and distinguish lines by a light much less bright than 
I could, and habitually used the gas half turned on, &c. Prob- 
ably such instances would not be rare if they were looked for. 
Another question arises on this head : Could it be possible that 
such a condition of the eye, natural ın some persons, could, by 
certain uses of the member, be fostered in others ? 

I should not have ventured the suggestion but for having read 
of the “chamois” eye, by which the habitual, or even casual, 
Alpine hunter can be recognised. I have no references at hand, 
and it may be it was the look, and not the eye itself, that gave 
mise to the cognomen ; but if there was any change in the eye- 
conditions, and especially in that of aperture, we might find a 
reason why the far-gazing savage improves the power of the eye 
by use. We know that by certain trades—watch-making, for 
instance—these conditions are varied adversely to long sight, 
and in the case of sailors and preventive service men a contrary 
effect seems induced. Lord Rayleigh thinks that the superionty 
of the savage is only a question of attention and interpretatich of 
minute details, but when one reads that two distant dots are 
resolved into distinctly-appreciable personages as regards sex, 
garments, &c., one begins to suspect that *'aperture" must also 
come into play. At all events an inquiry whether these far-seeing 
savages have large eye-apertures might help the solution of the 
matter. 

The peculiarity affecting my assistant’s eyes may be more 
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cofimon with the savages than with us, or may have been 
specially prominent in those selected for experiment. 
Gildown, February 16 J. RAND CAPRON 





Erosion of Glass 


Some time in the end of 1882 Surgeon-Major Biden, writing 
from Madras, related in NATURE that certam glass vases on 
which white-ant mud had baen deposited had been eroded over 
the mea of deposit in such a way as to suggest that an acid 
having, like hydrofluoric acid, & power of dissolving glass, was 
present in the ** mud." On reading this I was reminded of the 
observations of my teacher, Mr. George Rainey, recently 
deceased. 

Mr. Rainey, in the course of his observations on molecular 
coalescence, shown that when carbonate of lime was de- 
posited in spherical forms on the surface of a glass slide in the 
presence ofa strong solution of gum, the glass was eroded at 
every point of contact of a sphere. He explained the pheno- 
menon, as I believe rightly, by the principle of molecular coal- 
escence. In the embrace of the colloid gum, the molecules of 
the glass adjoining the spheres were drawn into the spheres, and 
a little cup corresponded to each sphere-contact. There was 
certainly no question of the action of an acid, the solutions used 
being distinctly alkaline. 

Inspection of the bottles in which the substances have been 
kept will show that carbonate of lime, moist or dry, carbonate 
of potash, moist or dry, chloride of calcium, moist or dry, do 
not in the absence of colloids erode glass, It appeared to me 
probable that the white-ant mud must consist of a muxture of 
some colloid with carbonate of lime or some other salt capable 
of taking spherical form. I wrote to Surgeon-Major Biden 
stating the possibility as it appeared to me, and suggesting that 
the mud should be examined as regarded colloid and earthy 
matter. He replied most courteously that the mug was not at 
the time to be obtained, but sent some of the earth which formed 
its basis. 

Experimenting with this earth alone, I was not able to etch 
glass. But in view of some interesting speculations which this 
episode started for me, I have since made some experiments 
directly bearing on the possibility of the erosion of glass surfaces 
by saline matters of alkaline reaction deposited on them within 
g colloid bed or matrix, 

. Linclose for your inspection a glass slide which has been so 
treated. More than a year ago this slide was coated with a layer 
of paraffin, melted on. The word “Ant” was drawn on the 
side with a wood point, in the expectation that etching might be 
effected where the paraffin was removed, the wood point being 
incapable of scratching the glass. The expectation was not 
entirely fulfilled. The paraffin, not being sticky enough, scaled off 
in sheets so as to leave the whole surface ultimately ed. 
This whole surface is now seen to be etched. At first si ht the 

lass looks as if it were covered with a semi-opaque deposit. 

ut it has been boiled in hydrochloric acid and in water, with- 
out any change becoming evident, and under the microscope 
the appearance rendered 1s clearly an appearance of erosion. 

The details of the experiment were as follows : a strong solu- 
tion of gum arabic in distilled water was made and filtered. It 
was divided into two portions. To one was added a small quantity 
of chloride of calcium, to the other a small quantity of carbonate 
of potash. A wide-mouthed bottle, three inches in height, was 
half filled with the first solution, and the second solution was 
slowly poured on the top of the first, so as to avoid mixture of 
the two. The slide, prepared, *ss already described, was placed 
vertically in the bottle, so that the middle region of the slide 
con esponded to the level of the meeting of the two solutions. 

The slide was found, at the end of & twelvemonth, denuded 
of its paraffin, and coated with an incrustation of carbonate 
of lime most dense at and near the meeting level of the two 
solutions. 

Under the microscope the surface of the slide presents many 
kinds of eiosion— spherical, linear, and intermediate. But in 
proportiin as higher and higher objectives are used, all the 
appemiances are shown to be of circular form, the lines, for 
instance, being resolved into lines of circular pits. 

I dare not make this letter too long, and therefore include in 
it only so much as bears on Surgeon-Major Biden's most inter- 
esting communication It suffices, at the moment, to indicate 
that the surface of a glass slide may be eroded in a way to 
suggest the action of an acid, such as hydrofluoric acid, when 
no free acid is present ; and that erosion may occur when the 
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glass is brought in contact with alkaline fluid, a colloid, and 
crystalline substances capable of assuming, in th& presence of a 
colloid, spheroidal form. 

I propose to state the results of this and other experiments, 
and some’ speculations suggested thereby, before the Royal 
Macroscopical Society. WILLIAM M. ORD 

7, Brook Street, W. 





Echium Crossing 


THE gardens of Madeire are remarkable for the neglect of 
native plants. This is due in part to ındigenous indifference, 
and also to a preference for familar forms amongst people who 
migrate hither from various regions, though chiefly to the 
temptation to test the facilities of growth and naturalisation in a 
moist and equable sub-tropical climate, Hence it is often 
easier to import species peculiar to Madeira than to find them 
in their native place ; but none the less do these rocks abound 
with conspicuous examples of interesting genera. 

I have cultivated for many years two large echiums upon the 
terraces of the Luinta do Valle, 300 feet above the sea, namely, 
E. fastuosum, the Madeiran littoral species, a perennial shrub 
3 or 4 feet high, with hairy light green leaves and branching 
stems crowded with scorpioid racimes of light-blue flowers with 
white stamens. And sÉcondly, Æ. simplex, the giant Canarian 
species maturing in Madeira in the second year. This remark- 
able plant has large, smooth, silvery leaves, and terminates its 
gro in one unbranched stem densely packed with folded 
flower-stalks bearing pure white blossoms, and forming a 
pred reaching sometimes 14 feet in height. 2. simplex dies 

er flowering. The flowers in both species last from three to 
five weeks, and the unfolded^flower-stalks measure 2 to 3 inches 
in length. 

Until 1882 the two echiums, though growing together and 
having their scentless flowers freely visited by bees and insects 
for their abundant nectar, had remained distinct; but, in 1883, 
after introducing a swarm of Ligurian bees from England, I 
found that a cross-fertilisation had effected, which left 
me very few examples of E. simplex. 

The hybrid Echium possesses the leaves of the giant plant, 
and the stem merely Diforcates or branches sparingly. The 
flowers are tinged light blue, and the perennial habit of Æ. 
Jastuosum is expressed by a continual growth of the flower 
racimes, which, after flowering for two years, measure 26 inches 
in length, and are still unfolding. The seeds of this hybrid 
have not germinated. 

I am now preparing to effect a cross between Æ. simplex and 
the handsome mountain Æ. caudicans of this island at my country 
residence, 2000 feet above the sea. 

E. cauduans and E, fastuostim have frequently blended, pro- 
ducing plants less new in structyre than in habit; but such 
hybrids have been quickly lost, either in sterility or reversion. 

Madeira, January 26 * * MICHAEL GRABHAM 


[Thus is an interesting case of the spontaneous appearance of 
a hybrid between two very distinct spectes, The occurrence of 
sudi hybrids is jenen: 1n some genera, such as Verbascum and 
Primula, and gives systematic botanists much trouble. There 
1s a stiiking picture of Echium simplex at Teneriffe, in the 
North Gallery at Kew, No. 23.—ED. 





The Iridescent Clouds 


THE coloured fringes and bows described by Mr. N. in Prof. 
C. Piazzi Smyth’s communicatian (p. 316) are clearly of a totally 
different character from the iridescent clouds that were so widely 
remarked in December. I take the ‘‘fringes and bows in 
circles” mentioned by him to be simply the same phenomenon 
of coloured circles that is so often seen around the moon, which 
goes by the name of a '' corona" ; and the reason why it is not 
easily seen mound the sun, except by reflection in glass or water, 
is that the sun is too dazzling to look at directly. There is 
another phenomenon of coloured clouds which is probably also 
alluded to by Mr. N., and that is when thin clouds, usually 
cirrus, show interference colours, often very vividly; the 
positions of these colours evidently depending on the structure 
of the clouds, and being quite eee with reference to the 
sun. The idexen clouds recently observed no doubt owe 
their colour to the same cause, but the kind of cloud was evi- 
dently different, and the colours produced were much more 
stnking. The clouds themselves were quite recognisable as 
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being’ of a peculiar DI eren when too far from the sun to 
e 


show any colouf, ouds thus coloured are usually of a 
much striated or rippled structure, and show the colours gene- 
rally in small spectra; whereas the clouds seen in December 
were remarkably smooth in texfure, and although often striated, 
the striations were feeble and comparatively few, and in straight 
lines, while each cloud showed one regular gradation of colour. 
Whether the coloured clouds described by your correspond- 
ents, with the exception of those mentioned by Mr. N., were 
all of the same kind, it is difficult to decide; perhaps they may 
have been so, in spite of the varieties in their appearance.- Some 
observers describe the body of these clouds as having been dark, 
in particular your correspondents at Darlington and Broseley 
(Shropshire), pp. 192, 193, whereas all seen here were white or 
bright. Still, those clouds seen further south were probably of 
the same kind, only thicker. The difference in shape is most 
likely not a radical one, as the larger clouds seen here had wavy, 
not straight, edges, though their general directions were the 
same as the sides of the more rectangular ones, The nearest 
approach here to a pallium of these singular clouds was on the 
morning of December 12, when there occurred, at 8.15 a.m., an 
extensive pale steel blue film above the region where the sun 
was, and reaching to an altitude of 25°. 
Dr. H. Geelmuyden, observing at Christiania on December 8 
(see p. 264), appears to place the peculiat clouds at a lower level 
cino-cumulus, but as seen here they were Zalways the 
highest clouds, 
n conclusion, I think that Prof. A. S. Herschel is ‘mistaken 
in supposing these clouds have been ‘‘ only a good instance of a 
common sight,” but although I never noticed them before,*I do 
not dispute the estion of Dr. Geelmuyden that they may be 
seen more frequently than some of us have thought. Ihave not 
seen them since December 13. T. W. BACKHOUSE 
Sunderland, February 11 





- Human Hibernation 


I DID not answer your correspondent's query on human 
hibernation in your issue of the sth inst. (p. 316), because I 
thought some one better informed than myself would answer it. 
However, as no one has done so, I may as well give a solution 
of this well-known Indian trick which I have seen, but the 
authority for which, I am sorry to say, I cannot remember. It 
is very simple, like all these things are when you ''know how 
they are done.” A tunnel is dug from the grave to the neigh- 
bouring jungle ; the grave itself is partly prepared. The subject 
is then, in night of the spectators, prepared, by havıng his ears 
and nostiils filled with wax, and his tongue turned back. He 
is then Cod buried, creeps through the tunnel, and gets 
away. er six months, or any other interval, he creeps back 
again, is dug up apparently,lifeless, and restored with infnite 
pains, In some cases, I believe, a sentry has been placed over 
the grave, but, of course, fithout resulte 

ALFRED H. HULK 

Bolney House, Ennismore Gardens, S.W., February 13 





An Error in Ganot's ** Physics K 


I BEG to call attention to a typical error in a formula which 
appears to have ran through ten editions of Ganot’s well-known 
treatise, It is one not difficult of discovery by that somewhat 
too rare class of students who carefully plod through all the steps 
which lead up to it, but very likely to be overlooked by the more 
common class who are content to extract the formula as it stands 
with the undoubting faith reasohably based on ‘‘ Tenth Edition, 
revised and ed.” 

The formula which represents the weight of air saturated with 
vapour occurs on p. 325 of the tenth edition, and is printed— 


p= 3X VF 
(r+ at) 760 
The first F should obviously be expunged. 


E. DOUGLAS ARCHIBALD 
Tunbridge Wells, February 16 


(7 - $F), 





Shadow on Clouds 


I AM not aware if the folowing phenomenon is at all common, 
but I venture to think it somewhat unusual, and that it might 
nterest some of your readers :— 





Whilst at anchor in Cumberland Bay in the Island of Jufn 
Fernandez on the evening of December 24, 1884, we observed 
the following remarkable sight. The Bay is situated on the 
north side of the island, and some way inland is a remarkable 
hull, called the ** Yunkua," or ‘‘anvil,” it being somewhat of 
the shape of one; it is the highest hill in the place, viz. 
3005 feet, and from the anchorage bears about south-west, and is 
distant two miles. "The Bay is closed in by high cliffs and hills. 
On the day mentioned, shortly afte» the sun had disappeared 
behind the western hills, we observed this hill make a distinct 
shadow on the clouds above it, in which every irregularity and 
peak came out with wonderful clearness. e shadow lasted 
till about 30” before the time of sunset (which was {Invisible to 
us), and was inverted and inclined to the hill as ina mirage at 
about 30°. The weather at the time was very fine. Barometer, 

0°22 ; temperature of altitude thermometer, Y, 62°; and very 
ew clouds were about. ALFRED H. TARLETON 

H.M.S. Constance, at Sea, January 25 





THE METEOROLOGY OF HAVANA! 


"p RES annual of the Royal College of the Society of 

Jesus at Havana for 1875, which has just been pub- 
lished, possesses more than a passing interest The 
Observations were made daily every two hours from 
4 am. to Io p.m., and include ‘pressure, temperature, 
humidity, wind, ram, magnetic, electric, optical, and other. 
weather phenomena. e results are plotted on large 
monthly grams, and as each day has six-tenths of an 
jnch devoted to it, the two-hourly observations of all the 
different elements can be readily seen and compared with 
each other; and this part of the work is done with a 
scrupulous care and accuracy it would not be easy to sur- 
pass Onthe same diagrams are marked the days on 
which auroras are reported to have been observed in the 
United States, as published in the Monthly Weather 
Review at Wasbington. 

A note is appended to each month's observations, draw- - 
ing attention to the more significant of the magnetic 
perturbations in their relations to the changes of weather 
at the time, and in particular to the “nortes,” or “ nor- 
thers,” of the cooler months of the year. Thus, on April 
3, 4, and 5 a * norther " prevailed, which was succeeded 
on the three following days by a remarkable magnetic 
perturbation, which was accompanied with a high baro- 
meter and a strong wind, rising in the afternoons to a rate 
of 35 kilometres per hour, with daily manifestations of 
aurora in the United States, but was unaccompanied 
throughout with any electric phenomena. Again, the 
magnetic perturbation,of April 13 was coincident with a 
characteristic * norther," much thunder and lightning, a 
very heavy rainfall and a disposition and state of'the 
aqueous vapour which give rise to solar and lunar halos, 
and other optical effects ; but during the time no auroras 
were reported from the United States. Father Vifies 
pss out in the monthly notes various other relations 

etween the magnetical and meteorological phenomena 
which suggest that this line of inquiry is likely to lead ta- 
valuable additions to our knowledge of weather changes. 

The mean annual pressuré at sea-level is 307067 inches,. 
the maximum being 30'129 inches in January and the 
minimum 30'002 inches ın September, with a secondary 
maximum of 307092 inches in July and minimum of 30°066- 
inches in Aprl As regards the diurnal oscillation from 
the morning maximum to the afternoon minimum, the 
greatest occurs in the winter months, when it amounts to 
o'o80 inch, whereas in July it is only o"'o5sr inch. These 
diurnal and seasonal fluctuations in their varying amounts 
have no small significance in their relations to the 
analogous phenomena in the United States and over the 
high pressure area of the Atlantic. The mean annual 
temperature 1s 77? 7, rising to the maximum 82*?2 in July, 
and falling to the minimum 73*o in December. The* 


* tt Observaciones Magnéticas y Meteorólogicas del Real Colegio de Belen 
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absolutely highest temperature, 98°83, occurred at 4 p.m. 
on July 3o under very striking circumstances. For four 
days previously auroras had been observed ın the United 
States; the magnetic and electrical conditions showed 
marked disturbances at Havana; atmospheric pressure, 
which had been low, began to rise on the 3oth, on which 
day, at 2 p.m., the relative humidity fell to 45, but rose 
fgur hours after to 84. Jhe temperature, which at 4 p.m. 
was 98?8, thereafter instantly and rapidly fell, and by 
6 p.m had fallen to 78°8 The lowest temperature for the 
year, 5579, occurred at 6 a m. on December 16, at the 
termination of a “norther,” which overspread the sky 
with cir, attended with solar and lunar halos; and was 
immediately followed by a low barometer, remarkable 
hygrometric changes and regularities in the direction 
and velocity of the wind. 

Excepting a greater tendency to southing during the 
warmer months, the wind varies little in direction from 
month to month. The diurnal variation is interesting 
From 10 p.m to 8am. itis E. by S. ; at 10 am E. by 
N. ; from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. N.N.E. ; 4 pm. N.E. ; 6 p.m. 
EN.E.; andat 8 pm. E, thus showing m a marked 
manner the influence of the sea breeze at Havana. The 
daily changes in the wind’s velocity are very large. The 
minimum occurs from 4 to 6 am, and the maximum 
from noon to 4 p.m., the maximum velocity being four 
tumes greater than the minimum. The strongest winds 
occur in April, and the weakest in November; the winds 
in April blowing with double the velocity of those in 
November. As regards direction, the strongest winds 
are the sea winds which blow from N.N.E. and E., and 
the weakest the land-winds from E.S.E., S.B and S.W., 
the former blowing with double the force of the latter. 

The annual curve of thunderstorms is a very decided 
one, Of the eighty recorded during 1875, sixty-five 
occurred during the five months from May to September, 
and only three during the four months from January to 
March and December. The annual rainfall was 42°39 
inches, about half of the whole amount falling in August 
and September, during which time 20°61 inches fell. 
Only a quarter of an inch fell m December, and half an 
sinchin November. The tota] evaporation for the year was 
. about 60 inches, the maximum, 6 92 inches, being in April, 
"when the air 1s driest and the winds strongest, and the 
minimum 360 inches in September, October, and No- 
vember, when the air is most highly saturated and the 
force of the wind least. As regards the occurrence of 
rain at different periods of the day, more than 50 per cent. 
of the whole hours during which rain is noted to have 


fallen were between noon and 6 p.m., thus closely asso- 


ciating the rainfall with the diurnal period of the thunder- 
storms. The almost total absence of the thunderstorm 
from the rams of the winter months, as compared with 
the summer months, when lightning, or some other electric 
phenomenon occurs almost daily, is an important feature 
in the chmate of Havana from its bearing on the theory 
of the thunderstorm. 


— n. 





THE WHALE EXHIBITION IN HAMBURG 


URING the autumn of last year an exhibition of con- [| 


siderable novelty and interest to zoologists was held 
in Hamburg, embracing complete skeletons, paits, and 
cranig of whales, products of the same, and apparatus 
used for catching these greatest oiganisms of the world 
from the earliest times to the present day. 

The suggestion for this exhibition came fiom the wnter 
of these lines, who offered to exhibit three of the greatest 
fin-whale skeletons in existence. Dr. H Bolau, direc- 
tor of the Zoological Gardens in Hamburg, succeeded, 
in spite of many obstacles, in arranging this exhibition 
and collecting interesting. and valuable material, to- 
wards which "Prof. Pagenstecher, director of the Natu- 
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ral History Museum, also contnbuted greatly by arrang- 
ing the exhibits and obtaming several ráre specimens 
acquired by the German Expedition of 1882-83 to South 
Georgia. In this part were also some splendid water- 
colour drawings from this ıslænd, executed by Herr Most- 
laff, which were greatly admired. 

The exhibition, which was divided into four parts, viz. 
one for the whale fauna, one for the hunting-gear, one. 
for the whale products, and one historic-ethnographical, 
took place partly in the open, partly in a hall. 

In the first section, naturally, the Cetacez, were most 
prominent, these monsters being mounted in the Gardens. 
Of true Balænidæ, the Hamburg Zoological Museum ex- 
hibited a cranium of Salena mysticetus, L, a very fine 
specimen. Otherwise the Baleenopteride, or fin-whales, 
were most * numerous, there being four different species 
of this family. The most imposing of them all was the 
skeleton of the “blue” whale(Balencplera sibbaldi, Gray), 
the greatest animal on earth. It measured 75 feet in 
length, and was mounted in ts natural position. The 
specimen seemed to have been full grown, as no division 
between the epiphyse and the vertebral body could be 
discovered. As an Mdividual osteological eed may 
be mentioned that the jugal bone consisted of two bones, 
a smaller and a larger piece, which are closely united by 
strong ligaments. 

Not fai from this specimen stood the skeleton of the 
common fine-whale (Balenoplera musculus, Companyo), 
63 feet long, which was, as Prof. Flower describes it, “in 
adolescent state.” The greater part of the thoracic and 
lumbal vertebrz showed distinct separation between 
the epiphyses and the vertebral body, which was 
also the case with the limbs. Although the length 
between these two species is not so very great, there 
is a marked difference between their structure. The 
fine-whale is remarkable for its lghtness and ele- 
gance ; 1n proportion to its great length, some parts of 
the skeleton seem indeed quite fragile, whereas the blue 
whale shows throughout in its structure a massiveness 
bespeaking enormous muscular powers. The difference 
became even rnore striking when the fin-whale was com- 
pared with a third species, the Megaptera doops, O. Fabr. 
This skeleton was 54 feet long, and therefore a large 
individual, and was found dead at sea between the coasts 
of Norway and Russia. From the complete development 
of the ossification and coalescence of epiphyses with 
the vertebral bodies and respective diaphyses of the 
extremities ıt was clearly a full-grown animal It gives 
an impression of hÉaviness, on account of the short, 
thick bones and the great length of the fore-hmbs, 14-15 
feet, which 1s very apparent. To this individual belongs 
the whale-bone complex, part of which was shown. Near 
the same a crdnium of this species of whale was exhibited 
with a complete whale-bone complex. This was a very 
fine specimen, and was prepared for the Museum of 
Natural Sciences at Stuttgart, where it now 1s. : 

The above-mentioned skeletons and crania were pre- 
pared by: me in 1883 at the whaling establishments at 
Vardo (lat. 704° N.), but the three skeletons, which were, 
I may be permitted to say,’very complete and fine speci- 
mens, I had steamed and finished in Hamburg. 

In the open, too, there was mounted a skeleton of 
Balenoptera rostrata, Fabr., the smallest of all fin- 
whales; but this specimen left much to be desired ın the 
way of completeness and finish. It-was, however, inte- 
resting by its history and age, and 1s perhaps the oldest 
Cetacea in any museum. For 200 years it has been 
instated in the town hall at Bremen, where there 1s an 
inscription on the wall to the effect that the animal 
stranded at Bremerhafen on May 9, 1669, whence it was 


„brought to Bremen, and the skeleton accorded the above- 


mentioned honour " 
As representative of the great “tooth ’ whales, there 
was the lower jaw of a spermaceti whale belonging to an 
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individual whuch, in 1849, was taken at the Canary 
Islands. 

Dr. Bolau had drawn some very interesting maps 
showing the habitat of the Greenland whale, the Antarctic 
whale, the blue, and the spermaceti whales, which were 
greatly admired. 

One of the most valuable exhibits was, however, the 
cranium of a narwhale (Monodon monoceros, L.) with two 
tusks. It was brought to Hamburg from Greenland in 
1684. "There are, I. believe, at present in Europe only a 
dozen such cranize, among which the one exhibited here is 
certainly the oldest." The most remarkable feature about 
this cranium 1s, however, if the inscription attached can 
be relied on, that it is that of a female. The tusk 
is, as is generally known, never developed in the females. 
The description is accompanied by a drawing of the 
whale and a young one, stated to be the offspring of the 
former. It is, nevertheless, hardly possible to accept this 
statement, at variance with all experience. x 

In addition to tusks of narwhals, skeletons and stuffed 
specimens of other kinds of tooth-whales were exhibited, 
as, for instance, of Orca gladiator, Delphinus delphis, 
Phocena communis, D. tursio, and à cranium of bottle- 
nose Hyperoodon latifrons, Gray, which, according to 
the latest researches, 1s only the male of H. diodos. 

Of the foetus exhibited I may mention those of Bale- 
nopiera rostrata, Fabr., Rhinodelplis levcoplevrus, Rasch., 
and one of Megaptera boops, Fabr., only 12 inches long, 
exhibited by the writer. 

Besides the exhibits belonging to the order of Cetaceze, 
there were some fine specimens of Szventa, as Manatus 
and Halicore, skeletons as well as stuffed animals, exhi- 
bited by the University of Kiel. There were, further, a 
fine collection of seals, of which I shall, however, only 
mention Ofaria Godeffioy, from the coast of Peru. As 
some of the greatest curiosities, should be added, a perfect 
stuffed specimen of the sea-elephant, 11 feet long, and 
two sea-leopards from South Georgia. 

The exhibition was visited by a considerable number of 
zoologists; and may, 1n every respect, be said to have 
been a success. G. A. GULDBERG 

The Zootomical Museum, Christiania 


CHESTER NEW MUSEUM 


HE foundation-stone of this museum was laid on 
February 5 by the*Duke of Westminster, K.G. 

We have previously referred to the work done by the 
Chester Natural Science Society, and the Archaeological 
Society, whose joint museum is now to be placed in a 
permanent building, uniting under one roof accommoda- 
tion for it, an art gallery, and every provisign for Science 
and Art Department classes. The remains of ancient 
Chester, which came to light from time, found their way 
to the British Museum up to the year 1849, when the 
Rev. W. H. Massie, the Rector of St. Mary's-on-the- Hill, 
called a meeting to consider the formation of a museum, 
and a soctety was formed for "the illustration and pre- 
servation of theremains of aptiquity and other objects of 
interest in the city and in the county.” The Society's “ col- 
lection” was first housed in a cupboard at the Commercial 
Buildings ; thence it was removed, first, to the Episcopal 
Palace in Abbey Square, afterwards to a house in Lower 
Bndge Road, to join the Museum of the Natural Science 
Society, whose collections are of considerable extent and 
essentially local in character, thanks to the marked love 
of nature and zeal for scientific research infused into 
many of the Chester citizens by the founder of the Society, 
the late Canon Kingsley, and the admirable rules for 
directing local investigation by which the Society is 
overned. Under the presidency of Prof. McKenny 
ughes, the Society remains as vigorous as ever, as is the 
Archeological Society under that of Dean Howson, who, 
since the failing health of Mr. Thomas Hughes, F.S.A., 
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e 
to whom great credit is due, has taken an active interest 
in the Society, and in 1882 became the chairman of a 
jomt committee to secure a building to answer all the 
requirements of science and art in Chester. This Com- 
mittee selected a site in the Grosvenor Road, the greater 
part of which was at once placed at their disposal by the 
Duke of Westminster, who, moreover, headed the sub- 
scription list with the munificent sum of 40007, to which 
the Committee have since received promises of sums 
amounting to a further 35007. 

The architect 1s Mr. Thos. M. Lockwood, of Chester ; 
the tender for the erection of the work accepted by the 
Committee is for 81507. The elevation of the building, 
with its octagonal turret, with lantern surmounted by 
a quaint ogee roof, surmounting a steep-pitched roof, 
suggests the municipal architecture of Holland. The 
joint hbrary and reading room is 21 feet by 19 ; the natura 
history museum ıs 36 feet by 25; the lecture theatre 444 
feet by 30; the art and archeological gallery is 60 feet 
by 23; on the first floor are science class rooms ; on the 
second those for art. Space is reserved for future 
extensions in all departments. 

Prof. McKenny Hughes stated the object of the Museum 
to be three-fold, being “intended for teaching, for study, 
and for exhibition. We have long carried on teaching m 
this old city in connection with the societies which have 
for their object the study of natural science, but that is to 
be extended. We have already extended it by putting 
ourselves in connection with the teaching powers of 
South Kensington, and now we will bring this 1nto shape- 
and have class-rooms and teachers definitely appointed to 
carry on thework which has been so nobly taken up by 
your citizens. The Duke has mentioned already that he 
felt that a great deal of the work had been done by the 
enterprise of the citizens. Well, that 1s the work which 
we intend to carry on in the teaching departments of this 
institution ; but it is also intended for study. The world 
is going on fast in the direction of knowledge. Every one 
is trying to acquire knowledge which shall be turned to 
money, or which shall be pursued for its own sake, or 
which will add to the comfort of the community. In all 
these directions we hope to assist. Men may come in 
here and study in the libiary, or in the laboratories, or in. 
the museum." 

At the subsequent dinner the chairman, the Dean o£ 
Chester, stated that Canon Kingsley gave impulse to the 
study of natural history in this place, which has by no 
means lost 1ts momentum. What the Duke of West- 
minster has said concerning the deep interest taken to- 
day in scientific subjects is most strictly in harmony with 
the facts of the case, There is here, deeply-rooted mn the 
minds of many, a determined love for science of this 
kind, which ıs the best possible augury for benefits to 
result from our museum. 

Sir pri Cunhffe Owen, K.C.M.G., C.B., responding 
for art, said, " this is a museum after my own heart, for | 
think it corresponds entirely with what was in the mipd 
of the Prince Consort whenehe established the Science 
and Art Department and the South Kensington Museum. 
It was a part and parcel of his scheme that the teaching 
and the examples should be under one roof, and it has 
been found that the example of the Science and Ait 
Department, combined as it is with one of the finest art 
museums in the world, and combined as it will be, I hope, 
in the near future with one of the finest science museums 
that may be created, has done more good, not only in this 
country, but throughout the world, than anything else 
which had been thought of before. When we think of 
the museums of the past, we know that they could not 
speak for themselves; they were examples, but however 
interesting and however ancient they might have been, 
they had no speaking powers, because they were not in 
combination with a teaching organisation.” . 

Cuas. E. DE RANCE 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE VARIETIES 
OF THE HUMAN SPECIES) 


"THE most ordinary observation 1s sufficient to demon- 

strate the fact that certain groups of men are strongly 
marked from others by definite characters common to all 
members of the group, and transmitted regularly to their 
descendants by the laws ef inhentance. The Chinaman 
and the Negro, the native of Patagonia and the Andaman 
Islander, are as distinct from each other structurally as are 
many of the so-called species of any natural group of anı- 
mals. Indeed it maybe said with truth that their differences 
are greater than those which mark the groups called genera 
by many naturalists of the present day. Nevertheless, 
the difficulty of parcelling out all the individuals com- 
posing the human species into certain definite groups, 
and of saying of each man that he belongs to one or other 
of such groups is insuperable. No such classification has 
ever, or indeed, can ever, be obtained. There is not one 
of the most characteristic, most extreme forms, like those 
I have just named, from which transitions cannot be 
traced by almost imperceptible gradations to any of the 
other equally characteristic, equally extreme, forms, In- 
deed, a large proportion of mankind is made up, not of 
extreme or typical, but of more or less generalised or 
intermediate, forms, the relative numbers of which are 
continually increasing, as the long-existing isolation of 
nations and races breaks down under the ever-extending 
intercommunication characteristic of the period in which 
we dwell. 

The difficulties of framing a natural classification of 
man, or one which really represents the 1elationship of the 
various minor groups to each other, are well exemplified 
by a study of the numerous attempts which have been made 
from the time of Linnaus and Blumenbach onwards. 
Even in the first step of establishing certain primary 
groups of equivalent rank there has been no accord, The 
number of such groups has been most variously estimated 
by different writers from two up to sixty, or more, although 
it 1s important to note that there has always been a 
tendency to revert to the four primitive types sketched 
out by Linnzus, the European, Asiatic, African, and 
American, expanded into five by Blumenbach by the 
addition of the Malay, and reduced by Cuvier to three by 
the suppression of the two last. After a perfectly inde- 
pendent study of the subject, extending over many years, 
I cannot resist the conclusion, so often arrived at by 
various anthropologists, and so often abandoned for some 
more complex system, that the primitive man, whatever 
he may have been, has in the course of ages divaricated 
into three extreme types, represented by the Caucasian of 
Emope, the Mongolian of Asia, and the Ethiopian of 
Africa, and that all existing individuals of the species can 
be 1anged around these types, or somewhere or other 
between them. Large numbers are doubtless the descend- 
ants of direct crosses in varying proportions between well- 
established extreme forms ; for, notwithstanding opposite 
views formerly held by some authors on this subject, there 
1s now abundant evidence of the wholesale production of 
new racesin this way. Others may be the descendants 
of the primitive stock, before the strongly marked existing 
distinctions had taken place, and therefore present, though 
from a different cause from the last, equally generalised 
characters. In these cases it can only be by most care- 
fully examining and balancing all characters however 
minute, and finding out in what direction the preponder- 
ance hes, that a place can be assigned to them. It can- 
not be too often insisted on, that the various groups of 
Mankind, owing to their probable unity of ongin, the 
great variability of individuals, and the possibility of all 
degrees of intermixture of races at remote or recent 
periods of the history of the species, have so much in 
common that it is extremely difficult to find distinctive 


I From the President's Ánniv Address to the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Jan 27, r885 
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characters capable of strict definition, by which they 
may be differentiated. It is more by the preponderance 
of certain characters in a large number of members of a 
group, than by the exclusive gr even constant possession 
of these characters in each of tts members, that the group 
as a whole must be characterised. ` 

Bearing these principles in mind, we may endeavour to 
formulate, as far as they have as yet been worked out, 
the distinctive features of the typical members of each of 
the three great divisions, and then show into what sub- 
ordinate groups each of them seems to be divided. 

To begin with the Ethiopian, Negroid or Melanian, or 
“black” type. It is characterised by a dark, often nearly 
black, complexion ; black hair, of the kind called “ frizzly ” 
or, incorrectly, “woolly,” że. each hair being closely rolled 
up upon itself, a condition always associated with a more 
or less flattened or elliptical transverse section ; a moderate 
or scanty development of beard; an almost invariably 
dolichocephalic skull; small and moderately retreating 
malar bones (mesopic face!); a very broad and flat 
nose, platyrhine in the skeleton ; moderate or low orbits ; 

rominent eyes; thigk, everted lips; prognathous jaws; 
arge teeth (macrodont); a narrow pelvis (index in the 
male 9o to 100) ; a long fore arm (humero-rad1al index 80), 
and certain other proportions of the body and limbs 
which are being gradually worked out and reduced to 
numerical expression as material for so doing accumulates. 

The most characteristic examples of the second great 
type, the Mongolian or Xanthous or “yellow,” have a yellow 
or brownish complexion ; coarse, straight hair, without any 
tendency to curl, and nearly round in section, on all other 
parts of the surface except the scalp, scanty and late in 
appearing ; a skull of variable form, mostly mesocephalic 
(though extremes both of dolichocephaly and brachyce- 
phaly are found in certain groups of this type) ; a broad and 
flat face, with prominent, anteriorly-projecting malar 
bones (platyopic face); nose small, mesorhine or lepto- 
rhine; orbits high and round, with very little development 
of glabella or supraciliary ridges; eyes sunken, and 
with the aperture between the lids narrow ; in the most 
typical members of the group with a vertical fold of skin 
over the inner canthus, and with the outer angle slightly 
elevated ; jaws mesognathous; teeth of moderate size 
(mesodont); the proportions of the limbs and form of 
the pelvis have yet to be worked out, the results at present 
obtained showing great diversity among different indi- 
viduals of what appear to be°well-marked races of the 
group, but this is perhaps due to*the insufficient number 
of individuals as yet examined with accuracy. 

The last type, which, for want of a better name, I still 
call by that which has the prionty, Caucasian, or “ white,” 
has usually a Nght-complexioned skin (although in some, 
in so far aberrant cases, it is as dark as 1n the Negroes) ; 
hair fair or. black, soft, straight, or wavy, in section inter- 
mediate between the flattened and cylindrical form ; 
beard fully developed ; form of cranium various, mostly 
mesocephahc ; malar bones retreating ; face narrow and 
projecting in the middle line (pro-opic) ; orbits moderate ; 
nose narrow and prominent (leptorhine) ; jaws orthogna- 
thous; teeth small (microdont); pelvis broad (pelvic 
index of male 80); forearm short, relatively to humerus) 
(humero-radial index 74). 

In endeavounng further to divide up into minor groups 
the numerous and variously-modified individuals which 
cluster around one or other of these great types, a process 

uite necessary for many practical or descriptive purposes, 
the distinctions afforded by the study of physical charac- 
ters are often so slight that it becomes necessary to take 
other considerations into account, among which geogta- 
phical distribution and language hold an 1mportant place. 

I. The Ethiopian or Negroid races may be primarily 
divided as follows:— ° 

A. African or typical Negroes—inhabitants of all the 


1 Oldfield Thomas, ın a paper read before the Anthropological Institute, 
Jan. 13, 1885. 
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central portion 8f the African continent, from the Atlantic 
on the west to the Indiau Ocean on the east, greatly 
mixed all along their northern frontier with Hamitic and 
Semitic Melanochroi, a mix&ure which, taking place in 
various proportions and under varied conditions, has 
given rise to many of the numerous races and tribes 
inhabiting the Soudan. 

A branch of the African Negroes are the Bantu—distin- 
guished chiefly, if not entirely, by the structure of their 
language. Physically indistinguishable from the other 
negroes where they come in contact in the Equatonal 
regions of Africa, the Southern Bantu, or Kaffirs, as they 
are generally called, show a marked modification of type, 
being lighter in colour, having a larger cranial capacity, 
less marked prognathism, and smaller teeth. Some of 
these changes may possibly be due to crossing into the 
next race. 

B. The Hottentots and Bushmen form a very distinct 
modification ofthe Negro race. They formerly inhabited a 
much larger district than at present; but, encroached upon 
by the Bantu from the north and the Dutch and English 
from the south, they are now greatly diminished, and 
indeed threatened with extinction. The Hottentots espe- 
cially are much mixed with other races, and under the 
influence of a civilisation which has done little to improve 
their moral condition, they have lost most of their distinc- 
tive peculiarities. When pure-bred they are of moderate 
stature, have a yellowish-brown complexion, with very 
fnzzly hair, which, being less abundant than that of the 
ordinary negro, has the appearance of growing in separate 
tufts. The forehead and chin are narrow, and the cheek- 
bones wide, giving a lozenge shape to the whole face. 
The nose is very flat, and the lips prominent. In their 
anatomical peculiarities, and almost everything except 
size, the Bushmen agree with the Hottentots ; they have, 
however, some special characters, for while they are the 
most parue of races, the prognathism so character- 
istic of the negro type is nearly absent. This, however, 
may be the retention of an infantile character so often 
found in races of diminutive stature, as ıt 1s in all the 
smaller species of a natural group of animals. The 
cranium of a Bushman, taken altogether, is one of the 
best marked of any race, and could not be mistaken for 
that of any other. Their relation to the Hottentots, how- 
ever, appears to be that of a stunted and outcast branch, 
living the lives of the moss degraded of savages among 
the rocky caves and moyntains of the land of which the 
comparatively civilised ahd pastoral Hottentots inhabited 
the plains. 

Perhaps the Negrillos of Hamy, certain diminutive 
round-headed people of Central and Western Equatonal 
Africa, may represent a distinct branch of the Negro race, 
but their numbers are few, and they are very much mixed 
with the true Negroes in the districts in which they are 
found. They form the only exceptions to the general 
dolichocephaly of the African branch of the Negro race. 

C. Oceanic Negroes or Melanesians —These include 
the Papuans of New Guinea and the majority of the 
inhabitants of the islands of the Western Pacific, and form 
also a substratum of the population, greatly mixed with 
other den of regions extending far beyond the present 


centre of their area of distribution. 
They are represented, in what may be called a hyper- 
typical form, by the extremely dolichocephalic Kai Colos, 


or mountaineers of the interior ofthe Fiji Islands, although 
the coast population of the same group have lost their 
distinctive characters by crossing. In many parts of New 
Guinea and the great chain of islands extending eastwards 
and southwards ending with New Caledonia, they are 
found in à more or less pure condition, especially in the 
interior and more inaccessible portions of the islands, 
almost each of which shows special modifications of the 
type recognisable in details of structure. Taken altogether 
their chief physical distinction from the African Negroes 


e 
lies in the fact that the glabella and supra-orbital ridges are 
generally well developed in the males, whereas in Africans 
this region is usually smooth and flat. The nose, also, 
especially in the northern part of their geographical range, 
New Guinea, and the neighbouring islands, is narrower 
(often mosorhine) and prominent. The cranium 1s gene- 

ly higher and narrower. It is, however, possible to 
find African and Melanesian skulls quite alike in essentia? 
characters. 

The now extinct inhabitants of Tasmania are probabl 
pure, but aberrant, members of the Melanesian group, sich 
have undergone a modification from the originaltype, not by 
mixture with other races, but in consequence of long 
isolation, during which special characters have gradually 
developed. Lying completely out of the track of all 
civilisation and commerce, even of the most primitive 
kind, they were little liable to be subject to the influence 
of any other race, and there is in fact nothing among their 
characters which could be accounted for in this way, as 
they are intensely, even exaggeratedly, Negroid in the form 
of nose, projection of mouth, and size of teeth, o 
cally so in character of hair, and aberrant chiefly in width 
of skull in the parietal region. A cross with any of the 
Polynesian or Malay races sufficiently strong to produce 
this, would, in all probability, have also left some traces on 
other parts of their organisation. 

On the other hand, in many parts of the Melanesian 
region there are distinct evidences of large admixture 
with Negrito, Malay, and Polynesian elements in varying’ 

roportions, producing numerous physical modifications. 

n many of je inhabitants of the great island of New 
Guinea itself and of those lying around it this mixture can 
be traced. In the people of Micronesia in the north, and 
New Zealand in the south, though the Melanesian element 
is present, 1t is completely overlaid by the Polynesian, but 
there are probably few, if any, of the islands of the 
Pacific in which it does not form some factor in the 
composite character of the natives. 

The inhabitants of the continent of Australia have long 
been a puzzle to ethnologists. Of Negroid complexion, 
features, and skeletal characters, yet without the charac- 
teristic frizzly hair, their position has been one of great 
difficulty to determine. They have, in fact, been a stum- 
bling-block in the way of every system proposed. The 
solution, supported by many considerations too lengthy 
to enter into here, appears to lie in the supposition that 
they are not a distinct race at all, that is, not a homo- 
geneous group formed by the gradual modification of one 
of the primitive stocks, but rather a cross between two’ 
already-formed branches of these stocks. According to 
this view, Australia was originally peopled with frizzly- 
haired Melanesians, such as those which still do, or did 
till the recent European invasion, dwell in the smaller 
islands which surround the north, east, and southern 
portions of the continent, but that a strong infusion of 
some other race, probably a low form of Caucasian 
Melanochroi, such as that which still inhabits the interior of 
the southern parts of India,*has spread throughout the 
land from the north-west, and produced a modification of 
the physical characters, especially of the hair. This 
influence did not extendacross Bass's Straits into Tasmania, 
where, as just said, the Melanesian element remained in 
its purity. It 1s more strongly marked in the northern 
and central parts of Australia than on many portions of 
the southern and western coasts, where the lowness of 
type and more curly hair, sometimes closely approaching 
to frizzly, show a stronger retention of the Melanesian 
element. If the evidence should prove sufficiently strong 
to establish this view of the origin of the Australian 
natives, it will no longer be correct to speak of a primitive 
Australian, or even Australoid, race or type, or look for 
traces of the former existence of such a race anywhere 
out of their own land. Proof of the origin of such a race 
1s, however, very difficult, 1f not impossible, to obtain&and 
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Í know nothing to exclude the possibility of the Aus- 
trahans being mainly the direct descendants of a very 
Rinne human type, from which the frizly-haired 
egroes may be an offset. This character of hair must 
be a specialisation, for it seems very unlikely that it 
was the attribute of the common ancestors of the human 
race, 
* D. The fourth brancle of the Negroid race consists of 
the dimmutive round-headed people called’ Neguitos, still 
found in a pure or unmixed state 1n the Andaman Islands, 
and forming a substratum of the population, though now 
ger mixed with invading races, especially Malays, in 
the Philippines, and many of the islands of the Indo- 
Malayan Archipelago, and perhaps of some parts of the 
southern portion of the mainland of Asia. They also 
probably contribute to the varied population of the great 
island of Papua or New Guinea, where they appear to 
merge into the taller, longer-headed and longer-nosed 
Melanesians proper. They show, in a very marked 
manner, some of the most striking anatomical peculiari- 
ties of the Negro race, the frizzly hair, the proportions 
of the limbs, especially the humero-radial index, and the 
form of the pelvis; but they differ in many cranial and 
facial characters, both from the African Negroes on the 
one hand, and the typical Oceanic Negros, or Melanesians, 
on the other, and form a very distinct and well-charac- 
tensed group. 

II.—The principal groups that can be arranged around 
the Mongolian type are— 

A. The Eskimo, who appear to be a branch of the 
typical North Asiatic Mongols, who in their wanderings 
northwards and eastwards across the Americ&n continent, 
isolated almost as perfectly as an island population would 
be, hemmed in on one side by the eternal Polar ice and 
on the other by hostile tribes of American Indians, with 
which they rarely, if ever, mingled, have gradually de- 
veloped characters most of which are strongly-expressed 
modifications of those seen in their allies who still remain 
on the western side of SEEN Straits. Every special 
characteristic which distinguishes a Japanese from the 
average of mankind is seen in the Eskimo m an ex- 
aggerated erem so that there can be no doubt about 
their being derived from the same stock. It has also 
been shown that these special characteristics gradually 
increase from west to east, and are seen in their greatest 
perfection in the inhabitants of Greenland ; at all events, in 
those where no crossing with the Danes has taken place. 
Such scanty remains as have yet been discovered of the 
early inhabitants of Europe present no structural affinities 
to the Eskimo, although it is not unlikely that similar 
external conditions may have led them to adopt similar 
modes of life. In fact, the Eskimo are such an intensely 
specialzed race, perhaps the most specialzed of any in 
existence, that it 1s probable that they are of compara- 
tively late origin, and. were not as a race contemporaries 
with the men whose rude flint tools found in our drifts 
excite so much interest and speculation as to the makers, 
who have been sometimes, though with little evidence to 
justify such an assumption, reputed to be the ances- 
tors of the present inhabitants of the northernmost parts 
of America. 

B. The typical Mongolian races constitute the present 
population of Northern and Central Asia. They are not 
very distinctly, but still conveniently for descriptive pur- 

ses, divided into two groups, the Northern and the 

outhern. 

a, The former, or Mongolo-Altaic group, are united 
by the affinities of their language. These people, from 
the cradle of their race in the great cen idis of 
Asia, have at various times poured out their hordes upon 
the lands lying to the west, and have penetrated almost 
to the heart of Europe. The Finns, the Magyars, and the 
Turks, are each the descendants of one of these waves of 
incursion, but they have for so many generations inter- 
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mangled with the peoples through whom tĦey have passed 
in their migrations, or have found in the countries in 
which they have ultimately settled, that their onginal 
physical characters have began completely modified. Even 
the Lapps, that diminutive tribe of nomads inhabiting the 
most northern parts of Europe, supposed to be of Mon- 
golian descent, show so little of the special attributes of 
that branch, that it is difficult to assign them a place in 
itin a classification based upon physical characters. The 
Japanese are said by their language to be allied rather to 
the Northern than to the following branch of the Mongolian 
stock. z 

é. The Southern Mongolian group, divided from the 
former chiefly by language and habits of life, includes the 
greater part of the population of China, Thibet, Burmah, 
and Siam. 

C. The next great division of Mongoloid people is 
the Malay, subtypical, ıt 1s true, but to which an easy 
transition can be traced from the most characteristic 
members of the type. 

D. The brown Polynesians, Malayo-Polynesians, Ma- 
horis, Sawatoris, or Kanakas, as they have been variously 
called, seen in their greatest purity in the Samoan, 
Tongan, and Eastern Polynesian Islands, are still more 
modified, and possess less of the characteristic Mon- 
golian features; but still it 13 difficult to place them 
anylvhere else in the system. The large infusion of 
the Melanesian element throughout the Pacific, must 
never be forgotten in accounting for the characters 
of the people now inhabitüng the islands, an element 
in many respects so diametrically opposite to the Mon- 
golan, that it would materially alter the characters, 
especially of the hair and beard, which has been with 
many authors a stumbling-block to the affihation of 
the Polynesian with the Mongol stock. The mixture 18 
physically a fine one, and in some proportions produces a 
combination, as seen, for instance, in the Maories of New 
Zealand, which in all definable characters approaches 
quite as near, or nearer, to the Caucasian type, than to 
either of the stocks from which it may be presumably 
derived. This resemblance has led some writers to infer 
a real extension of the Caucasian element at some ver 
early period with the Pacific Islands, and to loo 
upon Sere inhabitants as the product of a mingling 
of all three great types of men, Though this is a very 
plausible theory, it rests on little actual proof, as the com- 
bination of Mongolo-Malayan and Melanesian characteis 
in different degrees*to the lotal variations ceitain to 
anse in communities so 1solated from each other and 
exposed to such varied conditions as the inhabitants of 
the Pacific Islands, would probably account for all the 
modifications 8bserved among them. 

E. The native population (before the changes wrought 
by the European conquest) of the great continent of 
America, excluding the Eskimo, present, considering the 
vast extent of the country they mhabit and the great 
differences of climate and other surrounding conditions, 
a remarkable similanty of essential characters, with much 
diversity of detail. . 

The construction of the numerous American languages, 
of which as many as twelve hundred have been distin- 
guished, 1s said to point to unity of ongin, as, though 
widely different in many respects, they are all, or nearly 
all, constructed on the same general grammatical prin- 
ciple—that called folysynthesis—which differs from that 
ot the languages of any of the Old World nations. The 
mental characteristics of all the American tribes have 
much that 1s in common ; and the very different stages of 
culture to which they had attained at the time of the 
conquest, as that of the Incas and Aztecs, and the hunt- 
ing or fishing tribes of the north and south, which have 
been quoted as evidence' of diversities of race, were not 
greater than those between different nations: of Europe, 
as Gauls and Germans on the one hand, and Gieeks and 
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Romazis on the other, in the time of Julius Cæsar. Yet 
all these were Aryans, and m treating the Americans 
as one, race it is not intended that they are more 
closely allied than the different Aryan people of Europe 
and Asia. The best argumegt that can be used for the 
unity of the American race—using the word in a broad 
sense—is the great difficulty of forming any natural 
divisions founded upon physical characters. The im- 
portant character of the hair does not differ throughout 
the whole continent. Its always straight and lank, long 
and abundant on the scalp, but sparse elsewhere. The 
colour of the skin is practically uniform, notwithstanding 
the enormous diffetences of climate under which many 
members of the group exist. In the features and cranium 
certain special modifications prevail in different districts, 
but the same forms appear at widely-separated parts of 
the continent. I have examined skulls fom Vancouver's 
Island, from Peru, and from Patagonia, which were almost 
undistinguishable from one another. 

Naturalists who have admitted but four [primary types 
of the human species, have always found a difficulty with 
the Americans, hesitating between placing them with the 
Mongolian or so-called “ yellow " racas, or elevating them 
to the rank of a primary group. Cuvier does not seem 
to have been able to settle this point to his own satisfac- 
tion, and leaves 1t an open question. Although the large 
majority of Americans have in the special form of the 
nasal bones, leading to the characteristic high bndge of 
the nose of the living face, ın the well-developed super- 
cihaiy ridge and retreating forehead, characters which 
distinguish them from the typical Asiatic Mongol, in so 
many other respects they resemble them so much that, 
although admitting the difficulties of the case, I am 
inclined to include them as aberrant members of the 
Mongolian type. It is, however, quite open to any one 
adoptng the Negro, Mongolian, and Caucasian as pri- 
pod also placing the Americans apart as a 
ourth. 

Now that the high antiquity of man in America, per- 
haps as high as that he has in Europe, has been discovered 
the puzzling problem, from which part of the Old World 
the people of America have sprung, has lost its significance. 
It is quite as likely that the people of Asia may have been 
derived from America as the reverse, However this may 
be, the population of America had been, before the time 
of Columbus, practically isolated from the rest of the 
world, except at the extreme north. Such visits as those 
of the early Norsemen to the coasts of Greenland 
Labrador, and Nova Sfotia, or the possible accidental 
stranding of a canoe containing survivors of a voyage 
across the Pacific or the Atlantic, can have had no appre- 
ciable effect upon the characteristics of the people. It is 
difficult, therefore, to look upon the anomalus and special 
characters of the American people as the effects of 
crossing, as, was suggested in the case of the Australians, 
a consideration which gives more weight to the view of 
treating them as a. distinct primary division. 

III. The Caucasian, or dite division, according to my 
view, includes the two groups called by Prof. Huxley 
Xanthochroi and Melanochrei, which, though differing in 
colour of eyes and hair, agree so closely m all other 
anatomical characters, as far, at all events, as has at pre- 
sent been demonstrated, that it seems preferable to con- 
sider them as modifications of one great type than as 
primary divisions of the species. 

Whatever their origin, they are now intimately blended, 
though in different proportions, throughout the whole of 
the region of the earth they inhabit ; and it is to the rapid 
extension af both branches of this race that the great 
s now taking place in the ethnology of the world is 
mainly due. 

A. The Xanthochroi, or blonde type, with fair hair, eyes, 
and complexion, chiefly inhabit"Noithern Europe—Scan- 
dinavia, Scotland, and North Germany—but, much mixed 
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with the next group, they extend as far as Northern 
Africa and Affghanistan. Their mixture with Mongoloid 
people in North Europe has given rise to the Lapps 
and Finns. 

B. Melanochroi, with black hair and eyes, and skin: of 
almost all shades from white to black. They comprise 
the great majonty of the inhabitants of Southern Europe 
Northern Africa, and South-west Asia, and consist mainly 
of the Aryan, Semitic, and Hamiec families. The Drae 
vidians of India, and probably the Ainos of Japan, the . 
Maoutze of China, also belong to this race, which may 
have contributed something to the mixed character of 
some tribes of Indo-China and the Polynesian Islands, 
and, as before said, given at least the characters of the 
hair to the otherwise Negroid inhabitants of Australia. In 
Southern India, they are probably mixed with a negrito 
element, and in Afnca, where their habitat becomes 
conterminous with that of the Negroes, numerous cross 
races have sprung up between them all along the frontier 
line. The ancient Egyptians were nearly pure Melan- 
ochroi, though often showing in their features traces of their 
frequent intermarriage with their Ethiopian neighbours to 
the south. The Copts and fellahs of modern Egypt are 
their little-changed descendants. 

In offering this scheme of classification of the human 
species, I have not thought 1t necessary to compare it in 
detail with the numerous systems suggested by previous 
anthropologists. "These will all be found in the general 
treatises on the subject. As I have remarked before, in 
its broad outlines it scarcely differs from that proposed 
by Cuvier nearly sixty years ago, and that the result of 
the enormous increase of our knowledge during that time 
having caused such little change, is the best testimony to 
its bemg a truthful representation of the facts. Still, 
however, it can only be looked upon as an approximation. 
Whatever care be bestowed upon the arrangement of 
already acquired details, whatever judgment be shown in 
their due subordination one to another, the acquisition of 
new knowledge may at any time call for a complete or 
partial re-arrangement of our system. 

W. H. FLOWER 





NOTES 


WE have to announce the death of Mr. Geoffrey Nevill, who 
died at Davos Platz on the toth mst. He was for many years 
Assistant Superintendent in the Calcutta Museum, and had 
charge there of two conchological collections, which were entirely 
arranged and named by him. He did some good work there. 


IN a recent issue we gave some account of the Liverpool Cor- 
poration free lectures, which were then in the experimental stage. 
Since then the lectures have been continued every winter, and we 
should like to call the attention to them of those of our readers 
who are interested in the promotion of elementary scientific 
knowledge among the lower classes, and especially those 
who have, either as town-councillors or magistrates in their 
respective towns, influence in their own locahues. We 
have before us a progiamme of the present course, copies of 
which can be obtamed from Mr. P. Cowell, Liverpool Free 
Public Libiary. The lectures are given every Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thusday from January 5 to March 12 
inclusive, in the Rotunda Lecture Hall of the Library, which 
holds more than 1500 people. The entire expense of them is 
defrayed by the Corporation, and admission is perfectly free. A 
member of the Corporation invariably occupies the chair at each 
lecture. Mr. Lant Carpenter lectured there on the night of Feb- 
ruary I2 upon ''Sunspots and their Connection with Weather 
Changes," to an audience of great extent. It was composed 
almost exclusively of “ the great unwashed,” who had come m 
straight fiom their work, or, alas, in some cases, from their 
inforced idleness; the Liverpool dock porteis were there in 
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their hundreds! The audience, though larger than usual, was 
e not exceptionally so, Notwithstanding the somewhat technical 
and abstruse nature of the subject, involving an explanation of 
the application of the principles of spectrum analysis to solar 
physics (in which the oxyhydrogen lantern illustrations were, 
during half the lecture, a great assistance), this large audience 
of unskilled labourers, men and youths, listened for nearly an 
hour and a half with the closest attention, strongly resenting 
ethe solitary attempt at‘interruption, and at the close of the 
lecture were most enthusiastic in their approval. Why cannot 
the same thing be done in other large towns, and must we wait 
for London municipal reform to get it done in the metropolis ? 


In La Nature of February 14, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Struggle for Existence," is a curious account of an attack on a 
dog by a flock of crows. The account of the affray is given by 
M. Magin, director of St. Albert Glassworks, Anecht, Nord. 
M. Magin states that in January last, when the ground was 
covered with snow, his dog (a Grifon) was in a field adjoining 
the workshop, when he was attacked by a flock of crows. About 
a hundred were in the field, but only about thirty actually joined. 
Dividing themselves into two parties, one attacked the poor dog 
before, and another behind. Rising about two meties above 
ground, they would plunge their beaks invariably into a bleeding 
wound. When the dog was rescued by the workmen he was in 
a dilapidated state, his eye torn out, anda deep wound in the 
neck. The crows remained about the place for some time 
after the rescue of the dog. 


THE Statistical Society proposes to celebrate the jubilee of its 
foundation on June 22 and 23 next. It is proposed to invite to 
the celebration distinguished statisticians from fofeign countries, 
several of whom, it is hoped, will be Government representatives, 


THE Mersey tunnel was opened on the 13th inst. ; it was 
begun in the end of 1879. It may be stated that the length of 
the projected railway is two miles and a half, from James Street, 
Liverpool, to Green Lane, Tranmere ; and from shaft to shaft 
the distance immediately beneath the River Mersey is about 
one mile. For the two stations in James Street, Liverpool, and 
Hamilton Square, Birkenhead, the necessary excavations were 
some time ago completed. 


For the first time, we believe, in English warfare, balloons 
are to be utilised in the Soudan Campaign. The transport 
Queen sailed on Monday from the Thames with the Balloon and 
Telegraph Corps for the Suakin Expeditionary Force. Three 
balloons are taken out with all the necessary appliances to be 
used for taking observations of the enemy’s positions. All have 
been made at the School of Engineering. Compressed hydrogen 
for inflating the balloons is carried in iron cylinders, 12 feet long 
by 1 foot diameter, but these are only for a reserve supply, and, 
weighing half a ton each, will be left behind at the base of 
operations, where, also, a gas factory and pumping station will 
be put up. Materials for this purpose are on board the ship, 
including a small gas-holder, and all the necessary chemicals for 
making more gas are providede About a hundred lighter cylin- 
ders, easily carried by men, form part of the equipment. Each 
of these, which are 9 feet long, contains 120 feet of hydrogen in 
a compressed state, and, as they are emptied, they will be taken 
back to be recharged at the Suakin station. One waggon, con- 
taming one ton of stores, will suffice for a balloon ascent. 
Captive ascents only will be made, in which the balloons will be 
tethered by rope or wire, both of which are taken, Communi- 
cation by telephone will be established between the car and the 
ground, and the chief employment of the balloons will be to 
take observations of the enemy’s movements. 


A MEETING, called together with the object of obtaining 
a more extended support for the Parkes Museum, was 
held at the Mansion House on Friday, the Loid Mayor 
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(Mr. Alderman Nottage) presiding, The Lord Mayor, in 
opening the proceedings, said the object of te organisers of the 
Parkes Museum was to promote the physical welfare and happi- 
ness of, he might say, the human race, Capt. Douglas Galton 
read a statement on behalf of the joint committee of members and 
council, from which it appeared that the museum was founded at 
a meeting presided over by Sir William Jenner in July, 1876, in 
memory of the late Edmund Alexander Parkes, who was the 
first Professor of Hygiene inthis country. The Queen and other 
members of the Royal Family had subscribed to the funds, and 
had taken great mterest in the Institution. Out of it had arisen 
the International Medical and Sanitar? Exhibition, and the 
Health Exhibition. The Museum is open free for a part of every 
day in the week. The lectures have been given for the benefit 
of the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, the Institution 
of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works, and the Metro- 
politan Building Societies. The Museum has also been placed 
at the disposal of teachers of hygiene, and classes have attended 
from University College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Guy’s 
Hospital, the Royal Engineers, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The rgading-room, with its valuable library of 
sanitary literature, has always been a distinguished feature of the 
Museum, and has recently been enhanced by the addition of 
1500 volumes contributed by the Council of the International 
Health Exhibition. For upwards of eighty years the Museum 
ha$ been maintained by voluntary contributions, To keep it 
open to the public it has become necessary that at least 1000/. 
should be raised by the end of the present month. The Duke 
of Cambridge moved ** That the statement which has been 1ead 
affords conclusive evidence that the Parkes Museum of Hygiene 
is meeting a great educational want, and js worthy of increased 
support." "There were two chief considerations which presented 
themselves to his mind—the first was, that the Society must get 
out of the difficulties it was in ; and next, the Museum must be 
established on a sure footing, so as to enable its advantages te 
be extended. The premises at present occupied by the Society 
must be re-engaged, and it would be necessary to widen its utility 
in coming years. Mr. Ernest Hart said he thought the wealthy 
and practical City of London could not be proud of its attitude 
towards this valuable Institution. Nearly all the supporters of 
the Museum came from the West-end, and were largely from 
among the professional and medical classes, The importance of 
the Museum might be gathered, from an ontside indication— 
namely, that the idea had been imitated, and the example 
extended in the United States, in France, in Italy, and Japan. 
He thought they were entitled to support, not only from the 
great merchants and bankers of the City, but from the Corpora- 
tion and the City Companies. The Parkes Museum was a mere 
skeleton sanitary museum. It was without a laboratory, without 
lectures, without demonstrators. In other countries the State 
subsidised their Health Museums, and that it was deserving of 
the highest recognition from a merely commercial point of view 
had been conclusively shown by Sir James Paget's statistics as 
to the pecuniary national loss from preventible disease. A list 
of subscriptions amounting to foo6/. was announced. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Hodder M. Westropp, the 
well-known archeologist, at the age of sixty-four years. 


PROF. JOHN MARSHALL on Saturday, in the theatre of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, delivered the annual Ilunterian 
oration before a distinguished medical audience. The orator 
considered the mental attitude which “ the Founder of Scientific 
Surgery” would probably assume towards the active work and 
salient opinions of our times. The revelations of microscopical 
research and the growth of a new department of anatomy, histo- 
logy, would have delighted Hunter, and his acquiescence in the 
truth of a modified cell-theory of the formation of tissues, and in 
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the doctrine of the protoplasmic origin of animal and vegetable 
life, could be easilygimagined. Not only as a-physiologist, but 
as a pathologist, Hunter was a great vivisector, and it might be 
taken for granted that he would rank himself with those who 
now claim the right of man, for bgneficial purposes, or even in 
' the pursuit of knowledge, to attempt to discover the processes of 
animal life by tests and-trials on living animals. Whule averse 
to unnecessary repeated experiments, his large views of the unity 
ofthe '' principle of life" and of the community of organisation 
and of action throughout the whole animal kingdom would lead 
him to disregard the objections of those who insist on the use- 
lessness of experiments on animals so far as concerns their 
application to man. Haunter did not spare his own body, but 
subjected himself to an inoculation experiment of a very grave 
. character, in order to test opinions on & pathological question, 
and to put to proof the efficacy of certain variations in treatment. 
Smce his time the inquiry as to the functions of the nerves and 
the nerve centres had made great strides, almost exclusively by 
means of experiments, Had Hunter lived now he would have 
béen a staunch evolutionist, his belief being that ''from the 
variations produced by culture it would appear that the animal 
is so susceptible of impression as to vary Nature's actions, and 
this is even carried into propagation." Hunter expressed the 
opmion that in time it might perhaps happen the human race 
should be exterminated by specific poison diseases; but he re- 
garded itas more probable that many poisons were extirpated, 
and that new ones might arise in their stead every day. 


THE National Fish Culture Association are about to establish 
a Museum of British and Foreign Fishes, and a large number of 
valuable specimens have already been presented for preservation. 
The project has met with unmistakable signs of approbation, and 
is likely to receive the heaity co-operation of the ichthyological 
world. The latest addition to the collection is an exceedingly 
fine specimen of a trout weighing 23 Ibs. 


IN an address at the last meeting of the Society of Meteorology 
of Fiance, M. Hervé-Mangon described the growth of meteoro. 
logical science in that country. It is curious, he said, that in 
the first part of this century, meteorology had fallen into strange 
discredit with the most distinguished men of science, one of 
whom called it **the poor science." The Hydrometric Society 
of Lyons, founded in 1840, was the only one in France occu- 
pying itself with atmospheric phenomena; the Meteorological 
Annual was not founded till 1849, and the Society of Meteor. 
ology till 1853. In 1855 Lev@rrier created the system of tele- 
graphic wainings In 1878 the Society succeeded in getting the 
Government to reorganise the system of telegraph weather 
reports, and to create a central meteorological pureau, while 
numerous observatories had been erected all over the country, 
and Paris was now in connection with 1500 stations. In 1852 
France participáted in the International Congress of Meteorology 
at Brussels, but for twenty-six years after that they took part in 
no similar reunion. But, owing to M. Hervé-Mangon's exer- 
tions, the Congress of 1878 was invited to be held in Paris, and 
in 1879 France took formal part in'the Congress at Rome. 


M. HANSEN-BLANGSTED, of Paris, has recently published, 
under the title of ** Un Progrés," an account. of the manner in 
which the metric system of weights and measures is extending 
over Europe. Confining himself to Germany, Austro-Hungary, 
and Norway since 1870, he points out that in German geography 
down to 1869 all the measures were given in the system of the 
country. In 1865 Petermanns Mittheilungen expressed geo- 
graphical measures of length, height, depth, and superficial area 
in German or English measures. In 1869 French measures 
were employed, that is, they were put side -by side with the 
English and German. Since 1875 theemetric system is almost 
exclusively employed, and it is always added where ’a writer 
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does not use it. Prior to 1870 the metric system was rarely | 
employed in the Geographische Jahrbuch, in 1876 it had made " 
much progress, and now it is almost the only one in use, Dr. 
Daniel's large geography in four volumes, the’ fifth edition of 
which was published by Dr. Delisch in 1882, is used'everywhere 
throughout Germany, and 1s an undoubted authority. Here all 
the geographical measures aie given according to the metric 
system ; the German system is not used even in parenthesis. “In | 
Austria we find that Dr. Umlauft uses the metric system exclu- 
sivelyin his ‘‘ Rundschau für Geographie und Statistik:” In ‘Das 
eiserne Jahrhundert” also the same is the mle. Dr. Umlanft has 
lately published a work devoted wholly to the géography of the 
Austrian empire, which is widely spread and used in schools. 
He employs in it only the metrical system. In Norway, the 
geographical works of the former Minister, M. Broch, both in 
Norwegian and French, have had much effect in propagating 
the knowledge and employment of the metric system, for he 
uses the latter side by side with the Norwegian measures, For 
the first time in the geogiaphy of P. Geelmuyden, published at 
Christiania in 1882, the metric system is exclusively adopted, 
the Norwegian measures being placed in parentheses. This 
work forms one of the text-books for primary and advanced 
instruction in the schools. 


M. NIKITINSEY has recently made a series of experiments for 
determinmg whether the amount of ash given by burnt tea-leaves 
really increases with the deciease of the quality of tea, as was 
asserted a few years ago. Taking different lands of tea, the 
price of which was respectively-72, 64, 34, 12:8, and 12°12 
Chinese /avs, he found that they gave respectively the following 
percentage of afb : 5°16, 5'21, 5°66, 5°91, and 6°32. The dif- 
ference is thus very small. A cheap green “‘brick-tea” gave a 
percentage of 6:87. The Orenburg teas, which are sold under 
the name of Buray-tea, at the price of 12 and § ronbles for 16 
kilogrammes, and are adulterated with leaves of Apilobium 
angustifolium, gave afar greater quantity of ash, namely, 7:87 
and 10°43 per cent., thus affording a means for discovering this 
kind of adulteration. 


THE Report of the Botanical Record Club for 1883 is just 
published, For those interested in the details of the geographical 
distribution of British plants, these annual publications form an 
indispensable supplement to the posthumous edition of H. C. 
Watson’s ** Topographical Botany," published in 1883. 


PROF. STRICKER'8 work, ‘Studien uber die Sprachvorstel- 
jungen," has now been translated into French by F. Schwiedland. 
This French edition, which has been enlarged by some new 
chapters by the author himself, is published by Félix Alcan at 
Paris. : 
OLDENBOURG of Munich has just published '' Die Hieracien 
Mittel-Europas. Monographische Bearbeitung der Piloselloiden 
mit besonderer Berucksichtigung der mitteleuropaischen Sippen,' 
by C. von Nageli and A. Peter. 


AN officer of the French Staff h&s gone to Algiers and Tunis 
in order to continue the work of the late Col. Roudaire. But it 
15 not likely that he will succeed, although he is strongly sup- 
ported by M. de Lesseps. Inthe colony the opinion is strongly 
against the scheme. The argument of its opponents is the 
insalubrity which would result from the presence of these salt 
waters in an extremely hot country without any appreciable 
current, and frequent changes of level owing to evaporation. 


WE understand that the Quarterly Journal of Microscopy and 
Natural Science will ın future be published by Messrs. Du 
Tindall, and Cox. duse 


Mn. A. S. OLIFF and Mr. J. D. Ogilby have been appotited 
assistants in the Australian Museum. 
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Snocks of earthquake continue to be felt in the south of 
Spam. A telegiam fiom Granada on the 12th stated that slight 
shocks continued to be felt at Alhama, and on that day there 
was a shock at Terre del Campo near Jaen. There were also 
shocks in the evening of the 14th at Granada and Velez 
Malaga. . 


Die Natur takes advantage of the attention at present directed 
to South Africa, to recafl the story of the first astronomical ex- 
pedition to the Cape. The first expedition ever sent acioss the 
seas for such a purpose as astronomical observation was that of 
Jean Richer, which went to Cayenne on behalf of the Paris 
Academy, m order that simultaneous observations of Mars should 
be made there and in Paris, The Cape expedition took place 
thirty years later. Baron Krosigk, its promoter, had founded a 
private observatory at Berlin, where observations of the moon’s 
culminations were made for a long period, and observers weie 
sent to the Cape to make corresponding observations there. It 
was hoped that by collating the obseivations in both places the 
moon's parallax would be obtamed. So far as this was con- 
ceined, the expedition faded. Wagner, the founder and first 
head of the public observatory at Berlin, cared out his part of 
the work in Prussia, but Kolb, who had charge of the Cape 
expedition, was guilty of gieat negligence, so that the results 
were inconsistent and unsatisfactory. In 1719 he published a 
book entitled “Caput bone sper hodiernum," in which he 
described everything at the Cape except what he was sent to do. 
The work which Kiosigk hoped to do then was not completed 
for another forty years, when Lacaille and Lalande made the 
necessary observations, the one at the Cape, the other 1n Paris, 


Mr. CARL ARMBRUSTER will begin a course of five lectures 
at the Royal Institution on ** The Life, Theory, and Works of 


Richard Wagner,” on Saturday, February 28 (with vocal and | 


instrumental illustrations). 


IN order to ascertain the truth of the asseitions 1ecently made 
by certain ichthyologists in regard to the capacity of Canadian 
salmon to exist 1n sea water, an expeiiment has been made in 
the South Kensington Aquarium, several specimens being de- 
posited in one of the salt-water tanks, where they lived for eight 
days, when they expired in rapid succession, This entirely dis- 
sipates the theory which obtained credence hitheito in numerous 
“quarters. ` i 


THE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include two Laughing Kingfishers (Dacelo gigantea) 
from Australia, two Hooded Crows (Corvus corax) fiom Conne- 
mara, Ireland, presented by Lady Brassey, F.Z.8.;a Sharp-nosed 
Crocodile (Crocodilus acutus) from Nicaragua, presented by 
Mr. C. G. Biown, M.R.C.S. ; a Common Boa (Soa constrictor) 
from South America, deposited ; a Cook’s Phalanger (Phalan- 
qua cook: ) from Australia, a Globose Cmassow (Crax 
globicera) from Cential Ameiica, two Stanley Parakeets (Platy- 
cercus iclervlis Jv.) from Westein Aushala, purchased; two 
Long-fionted Gerbilles (dius longifrons), born in the 
Gardens. 





OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


AN ANCIENT OCCULTATION OF JUPITER.—1n Roger de 
Hoveden's Chronicle, under the year 756, we read :—'* Eodem 
anno Balthere anachorita vitam sanctorum secutus est, et migra- 
vit ad Dominum; Luna autem sanguineo rabore superducta 
octavo Kalendas Decembus quindecima atate, id et plena, 
sicque paulatim decrescentibus tenebris ad lucem pristinam per- 
venit; nam, mhabiliter, ipsam lunam sequente lucida stella et 
pertranseunte tanto spatio eam antecedebat illuminatam, quanto 
sequebatur, antequam esset obscurata." — (CAronma Magistri 
Rogeri de Hovedene, edited by Wilham Stubbs, M.A., vol. i. 
P. 7.) Simeon of Durham records the phenomenon in similar 
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terms, and also dates it in A.D. 756; but this has Been long 
known to be a mistake, the eclipse of the mpon, to which refer- 
ence is made, having taken place on the evening of November 23, 
A.D. 755. 

Calvisius at first supposed that the star which was occulted by 
the moon at the time of his eclipse might have been the 
“ Oculus Taur" or Aldebaran, and submitted the point to 
computation, though, as Pingré remarks, this was unnecessary, 
as a stat with a latitude of more than 5° could not be occulted by 
an eclipsed moon. Struyck, ın the first edition of his well- 
known geographical and astronomical treatise, published in 1740, 
stated that, on calculating the place of the moon, he had found 
there was no bnght star near her at the time, and it occurred to 
him that perhaps the planet Jupiter might have been dcculted 
by the echpsed moon, which, on applying ** Whiston's Tables," 
he ascertamed to have been actually the case: the tables re- 
ferred to were those of Halley in their early form. Struyck 
found the time of the planet’s disappearance 6h. 30m. at London, 
and that of the Pr aaa 6h. 57m. (see Zach’s Monatliche 
Correspondens, 1. 576). 

The following results will probably supply a much closer 
appioximation to the actual circumstances of the phenomenon 
recorded by the English historians. 

For the elements of the eclipse of the moon we have— 


G.M.T. of oppositi@n in R.A., 755, November 23, 6h. 25m. 73, 


4 a 
R.A, ex ias J "T 63 315 
Moon’s hourly motion in R. A. ... 30 54 
Sun’s » yj ius 241 
* Moon’s declination Dt zí ws 21 420ŅN. 
Sun’s 3 Pe 2r 16 37 S. 
Moon's hourly motion in declination 8 8N. 
Sun's » js " o 28 S. 
Moon's horizontal parallax 54 16 
Sun's » » o 9 
Moon's tiue semi-diameter 14 47 
Sun's 25 i A 16 16 


The sidereal time at Greenwich noon was 16h. 7m. 34s. The 
moon was full at 6h. 30m. 
From the above elements we find— 


h. m. 
First contact with the shadow ... Noy. 23, 4 38 


Beginning of total phase... ... j 5 47 
End of total phase "m 35 18 
Last contact with the shadow . m a 27 


Employing Bouvard’s Tables of Jupiter the following are the 
positions of the planet :— 


Paris M T Apparent RA Apparent decl 
h. ri o 4 

ME 64 23 25 FE 20 50 12 N. 

d sx ats. OG 23.0739 a 20 50 9N. 


The log. distance of Jupiter from the earth was 076163. 

Calculating the circumstances of the occultation for London, 
we find with the above data that the disappearance would take 

lace at 7h. 35m., and the reappearance at 8h. 33m. ; the 
forter wouldatherefoie occur while the moon was still partially 
eclipsed, and the Jatter a few minutes after she emeiged from the 
earth’s shadow. 

It may be mentioned that the moon’s place has been deter- 
mined in the same manner as for the occultation of Mars 
observed by the Chinese at Siganfou B.c. 69, February 14, and 
that of Venus, A.D. 361, March 20, at Nankin, the phenomena 
being well represented in both cases, as previously detailed in 
this column. No doubt thes introduction of Leverrier's Tables 
of Jupiter would somewhat modify the times of disappearance 
and reappearance on November 23, 755, here given ; our object 
has been merely to confirm Struyck’s explanation of the recorded. 
phenomenon. 





ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK, 1885, FEBRUARY 22-28 
(For the 1eckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich mean midnight, counting the homs on to 24, is here 
employed ) 
At Greenwich on February 22 
Sun rises, 7h. Im. ; soufhs, 12h. 13m. 39°6s.; sets, 17h. 26m. ; 
decl. on meridian, ro? 1’ S.: Sidereal Time at Sunset, 
3h. 37m. 
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Moon (at First Quarter at rrh.) rises, roh, 37m. ; souths, 
18h. rgm. ; sets, 2h. 8m.* ; decl. on meridian, 17° 8’ N. 


Planet Rises Souths Sets Decl. on Meridian 
h m. h m. h. m. vi nj 
Mercury ... 644 .. II 18 &. 15 52 17. 48. 
Venus ... 630 .. II 5 I5 40 16 54 S. 
Mas  .. 7 3 .. 12 6 17 9 II 52 S. 
Jupter ... 16 56% . o 4 712 .. 12 28N. 
Saturn IO 50 18 54 2 28" ... 21 36N. 


...* Indicates that the rising is that of the preceding, and the setting that of 
the following nominal Way" x ard : 


Occultations of Stars by the Moon 
. nding 
Feb. Star Meg. Disp, Reap (ogles om ver. 
inverted image 
h. m h m. o o 
22 ... Aldebaran I 17 17 17 50... 20 336 
23..130 Tawi ..6 ..23 3 O 2f... 145 288 
26 ... B.A.C. 2872.. 6 .. 15 59.. I6 24 ... 340 286 
27 ..aCenci.. ..4 .. 4 I.. 453 . 104 303 
28 ... B.A.C. 3407 .. 6 524 .. 537 187 216 
28 .. w Leonis .. .. 5 .. 6 $.. 6 45 .. 147 253 
28 .. 35 Sextantis .. 6 ... 2359... 1 gF.. 38 287 


t Occurs on the following days 

It may be mentioned that times of disappearance and reap- 
pearance for the occultation of Aldebaian for various other 
positions in the United Kingdom will be found in NATURE, vol. 





xxxi. p. 322. 
Phenomena of Jupiter? s Satellites * 
Feb. h. m. Feb. h, m. 
23 .. 22 49 III. occ. disap. | 27 I 51 II. tr. ing. 
24 .. 2 49 III. ecl. reap. 4 47 II. tr. egr. 
524 Ltr. ing. 18 16 I. tr. ing. 
25 .. 232 I. occ. disap. 20 35 I. tr. egr. 
457 ecl reap. 21 38 IV. tr. ing 
23 50 I. tr. ing. 28 2 II IV. tr. egr. 
26 .. 2 9 Ltr. egr. 17 54 L ecl. reap. 
20 58 I. occ. disap. 20 48 II. occ. disap. 
23 26 I. ecl. reap. 


The Occultations of Stars and Phenomena of Jupiter's Satellites are such 
as are visible at Greenwich 


Feb. h 
23 .. 8 Saturn in conjunction with and 3° 44’ noith 
of the Moon. 
28 .. 12 Jupiter in conjunction with and 4? 27' north 
of the Moon. 
Mars at least distance from the Sun. ' 


28 .. 18 .. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


GN. GORDON, when Goverfor of the Soudan in 1874, sent 
home to a friend a map of the route between Suakim, Berber, 
and Khartoum, drawn by himself. Mr, Stanford has reproduced 
this map in facsimile by permission, and it will probably be of 
great interest at the present juncture. e 

Mr. STANFORD has recently issued two maps of the Soudan, 
in connection with the military operations which are at present 
being carried on‘in that region. ese maps are most excellent, 
and must prove highly serviceable to all who wish to follow the 
course of events. 


A VOLUME on New Guinea, which should be of great interest, 
is about to appear ın Holland. The former Dutch Resident at 
Ternate, Mr. van Braam-Morris, in the course of his official 
tours on the Amberno or Rochussen 11vers, succeeded in going 
a considerable distance to the south. His report, with the 
accompanying map, is now being prepared for publication by 
Mr. Robidée van der Aa, who is himself a high authority on 
New Guinea. 


Mr. A. M. SKINNER, Vice-President of the Straits branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, has published at Singapore, a Geo- 
graphy of the Malay Peninsula and the surrounding countries, in 

e parts, containing almost all that is known re ing the 
physical and pohtical geography of these regions. e idea of 
the work was suggested by the Council of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, applying to the various Colonial Governments for 
school-books Sich might be used in schools at home for the 
instruction of pupils in the position, resources, and general 
progress of the Colonies. 


Ir is announced that Mr. Stanley’s new work on ''The 
Congo” will be published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co, in 
Apul next, 


UNDER the title of O Explorador (the Explorer) a Portuguese 
journal commenced its appearance with the new year at Lisbon. 
It will appear twice a month, and will chronicle the advance of 
oe in all its branches, but especially that of geography and 
travel. -e 


AT the meeting of the Geogaphical Society of Paris on the 
6th inst. a letter was read from the French consul at Zanzibar 
describing recent events of geographical interest in Eastern 
Africa. Lieut. Gouin, Resident of France at Nam-Dinh, in the 
delta of the Red River, gave some information on the naviga- 
tion and commercial resources of the southern mouths of the 
Red River. The most southern of all, the Cua-Day, is said to 
be navigable for sea-going junks, and to give immediate access to 
the richest rice-producing provinces of the delta, M. Léon 
Rousset read an account of a journey of eight months in Turkey. 
He dealt chiefly with the Junction of the Turkish with the 
European 1ailways. t 








ON A MODIFICATION OF FOUCAULT'S AND 
AHRENS'S POLARISING PRISMS 


N tracing by the usual methods the conrse of rays through 
one of the polarising prisms 1ecently devised and constructed 
by Mr. C. D. Ahrens (described in the ourna? of the Royal 
Microscopical Society for September 1884, and in the PAtlosopAi- 
cal Magazine for last month), I found that, in the case of a ray 
incident in a direction parallel to the axis of the prism, that 
component of 1t which passes through the middle spar-prism as 
the ordinary ray falls on the second surface of that prism at an 
angle of 42° 35’. * 

This is greate: than the critical le (37^ 12") for ordinary 
rays ing from calc-spar into air. ence, if a film of air (as 
in Foucault’s prism), instead of a film of Canada balsam (as m 
Ahrens's prism), is placed between this spar-prism and the next, 
the ordinary ray will be totally reflected, while the extraordinary 
component will still emerge and be available as a plane-polar- 
ised 1ay for experiments, as in Foucault’s prism. 

This extraordinary ray, however, ıs not only deviated on 
emergence, but also over-corrected for colour; the deviation 
from the direction of the original incident ray being— 


For Fraunhofer's line F .. I2? 20 

» » C .-. 1235 
(as determined by using the light of a hydrogen vacuum-tube). 
Both the deviation and the dispersion can be almost entirely 
corrected by passing the ray through a prism of crown glass 
combined with a prism of very dense flint glass, as shown in the 

diawing given below. $ 


a, calc-spar , à, calc-spar , c, crown glass; d, dense flint glass, 


What is said above respecting the ray mcident parallel to the 
prism-axis applies to all rays incident at angles not greater than 
14° with the axis; and thus the combmation forms a polari 
prism with an angular field of 28°, about equal to that of an 
ordinary Nicol’s prism, and far greater than that of a Foucault’s 
prism (which is only 8°). ] 

The following points, among others, appear noteworthy in the 
above prism :— A 

(1) Its length is scarcely more than twice its breadth, the pro- 
portion between the two dimensions being rather greater than in 
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Foucault’s prism, about the same as in Ahrens’s prism, and 
much less t in Nicol's prism. 


(2) Only half the prism is made of Iceland spar, a material 
which is becoming deplorably scarce and expensive (I question 
if there is in England or elsewhere a piece of spar fit to make a 
Nicol's prism of 5 em. aperture). The saving, however, is not 


so great as it appears, since the spar-prisms a and å are con- 
structed on Wollaston’g principle, and involve a certain waste of 
material, I 


(3) The combination is not quite free from distortion and 
chromatic aberration (the latte: being due, of course, to irra- 
tionality of dispersion ; it is practically impossible to achromatise 
spar with glass), but the-imperfection is not serious enough to 
interfere with its use for many optical purposes, especially as a 
polariser. 

(4) In using it, a diaphragm should be placed in such a posi- 
tron as to limit the entering cone of rays to 28°, since at a greater 
angle (at any rate, on one side of the field) the ordinary rays are 
not separated by total reflexion. 

Doubtless the prism may be improved upon by better authori- 
ties than myself; but I think that the principle of using a 
‘‘double-image” prism to increase the divergence of the 
ordinary and extraordinary rays before one of them 1s separated 
by total reflexion is worth attention. 

Ahrens's polarising prism 1s certainly a 1emarkableone. Ido 
not think that a double-image prism has ever been previously 
constructed in which the extraoidinary ray emerges without 
deviation, while the other ray 13 deviated to the extent of very 
nearly 60°, H. G. Mapan 

Eton College, February 17 





THE RESULTS OF THE SCIENTIFIC 
EXPEDITION TO SODANKYLA 


THE Government of Finland having provided further funds, 

` the Expedition has continued its researches at Sodankylá, 
in Finnish Lapland, during the year 1883-84 (NATURE, 
vol. xxvii. pp. 322 and ). The plan of working this year 
was chiefly confined to the study of the terrestrial galvanic 
currents, atmospheric electric currents, and the phenomena of 
light produced by the apparatus constructed by me for the 
purpose. - The number of daily meteorological and magnetic 
observations was restricted to three, viz. at 6 a.m., 2 and 
10 o’clock p.m., Gottingen mean time, but on the Ist and r5th 
of each month observations were taken every five minutes, as in 
the previous year, and on the 8th and 22nd of each month, from 
8.30 p.m. till 10.30 p.m., observations were taken every half 
minute. 

The general meteorological and magnetic observations were 
continued withont interruption until August 22, 1884. In the 
account of the observations on the luminous phenomena will be 
included a réssm of the general character of the weather of this 
year. 

The Terrestrial Current.—From the middle of September 
1882 the Expedition has observed the terrestrial currents, as well 
as the magnetic variations. For this purpose two circuits about 
5 km. long were placed north-south and east-west, They were 
connected to platina plates 1 decimetre square, and buried about 
1'3m. below the surface of the un 'The southern and 
eastern plates were about 0*5 km. fromthe station. Dung this 
year the observations were confined chiefly to the variations of 
the terrestrial current, hence no attempt was made to separate 
the electromotive force of the terrestrial current from that which 
was developed by the contact of the plates with the earth. 

In the autumn of 1883 it became necessary to place fresh 
wires in the circuits, and at the same time the position of the 
pintes was changed, so that each one was now about 2°5 km. 
rom the station. The old circuit lying east and west was, how- 
ever, left undisturbed for some time for the purpose of making 
comparisons, 

It was not until the middle of January that observations of the 
terrestrial currents were commenced at the arning station at Kul- 
tala, 68° 29'*5 N. (see Fig. 1). Here the circuits for the terrestrial 
current were placed so that the one lying north-south, 2°9814 km. 
long, was 3° west, and the east-west circuit, 4°5663 km. long, lay 
69° north-west. This ement was made to permit the 
plates of the east and west being placed in the River Ivalo, and 
those lying north-south, in two affluents of this river. At this 
station attempts were made to eliminate that portion of the 
electromotive force which arose from the contact of the plates 
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with * earth" (here the water) as well*as the polarisation. 


The method employed was as follows:— With a Mascart 
electrometer, the sensitiveness of which had been exactly mea- 
sured by a ‘* Daniell " normgl element (about 18 divisions of the 
scale per volt), the electromotive force of all the four plates 1n 
the earth was determined. These were then joined in six 
different ways with a galvanometer, and the deviations noted. A 
Daniell normal element, furnished with an adjustable resistance- 
slide, was then placed in the circuit 1n a contrary direction to the 
current, and the electromotive force was then reduced till the 
deviation was =o. Thus the electromotive force of the different 
plates was obtained free of polarisatiog by means of an elec- 
trometer. 

To eliminate the electromotive force arising from the contact 
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go Kultala Station 


Fic. r.—Plan of the positon of the apparatus on the Pietarintunturi 
Mountains. 


of the plates with the water, the latter were taken to the 
station and sunk in the river close by. They were connected 
with a wire from the circuits resting on Mascart insulators. 
Their electromotive force was examined by means of an electro- 
meter, which was discharged each time by a plate of zinc 
amalgam sunk in the river. This experiment was also made in 
another manner. All the plates were sunk in a bucket of water 
resting on Mascart insulators and connected with the earth by a 
copper wire. The two latter experiments gave very similar 
results. When the platina plates had been examined in this 
manner, they were placed in their former positions, after which 
they were again examined both by the galvanometer and electro- 
meter. The details of-this experiment, as well as those of 
others, must, however, be reserved for a special memoir. By 
the above-mentioned means results are shown free from any 
accidental disturbing influences. Some observations, though as 
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jett they have not bee® finally worked out, gave the following 
results ;— 

(1) When two galvanometers, as nearly equal as possible, were 
introduced into the two circuits lying east~west nea: Sodankyla, 
and which, as we have said, were mofed towards each other so 
that the old circuit was 2 5 km. further east, the variations of 
the two galvanometers were nearly identical. This appears 
clearly from the graphic account of the deviations as they were 
observed on Oct. 16 from 5h. 25m. to sh. 55m. p.m. (see Fig. 2). 
In the abscissa each centimetre 1epresents two minutes, and in 
the ordinate each millimetre represents a deviation of 20 divisions 
of the scale, equal to an arc of 20’. The plates of the circuits in 
(ues having been sunk to a depth of 1'3 m., it is clear that 

e variations observed arose from changes in the electromotive 
force of the terrestrial current, and could not have their origin 
in the changes in the electromotive force arising from the con- 
tact of the plates with the earth, for had the latter been the 
case, (he variations could scarcely have shown such extraordinary 
coincidence. Other similar experiments show, however, that 
small inaccuracies may occur. 

The two curves do not correspond exactly in the intensity 

of the variations, which arises from the fact that the resistance 
of the old circuit was greater than that of the new. 
, While the variations which were greater ang more numerous 
in an east-west direction occurred nearly always at Sodankyla, so 
that the needles of the galvanometer at that place were rarely 
at rest, the contrary was the case at Kultala, that is to say, the 
occasions on which the needles of the galvanometer were in 
motion were very rare. . 

As these facts were already observed by me ın 1871 and 1882, 
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Fic. a —Curve I. shows the deviations of the galvanometer in the old con- 
ductor Curve II shows the deviations of the galvanometer in the new 
conductor, Each centimetre of the abscissa indicates a minutes. The 
ol i were made every half minute. Each millimetre of the 

abscissa indicates 20° of the scale ==%o’ of an arc. 


it seems fair to assume ¢hat the North Pole of the earth is sur- 
rounded by a belt in which the terrestrial currents are stronger 
and more variable than they are north and south of this belt. 

The northern limit of this belt seems to be about 68° N. The 

` position of this belt of teirestiial currents depengs probably 
upon the belt of the aurora borealis. 

(3) The magnetic variations and the changes which govein 
the terrestrial cufrents follow each other closely. We know that 
the former depend very much upon the aurora borealis, and that 
this dependence also influences the latter. However, the laws 
of this dependence cannot be determined until the materials of 
the observations have been fully analysed. 

The Electric Currents of the e cdd studied by means of 
the Discharging-Apparatus.—Since Franklin and Dalibard 
proved—about the middle of the last century—by practical 
experiments that lightning is an electric phenomenon, many 
attempts have been made to measure the electricity which is 
always present in the atmosphere. These experiments have 
become moie general since the discovery by Lemonnier, a 
Frenchman, that electricity was present in the air even without 
thunderstorms. Numerous methods have been invented and 
employed for examining this electricity, while all had for their 
object the measurement of the electricity present in a given spot 
at a given moment. In this manner the atmospheric electricity 
was carefully observed and registered, and by means of these 
records it was hoped to arrive at some definite conclusions. 
Sometimes 1esearches were made to dettrmine the variations of 
tensions in different directions, icularly the vertical direction. 
As a general iesult, but not without exception, these experiments 
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showed that the electrical tension (or potential) increased with the 
distance from the earth's surface. 

The knowledge of the electric charge, or the quantity of elec- 
tricity present in a given atmospheric space, does not yet convey an 
exact idea of the electric phenomena which take place therein, but 
the knowledge of the variations accompanying it in different direc- 
tions enable us to ascertain the movements of the electricity, or, 
in other words, the electric currents of the atmosphere. When we 
know by experience that the generality of @ffects, and the most 
important, which pioduce electricity arise from electric currents, 
it will easily be undeistood that the examination of the atmo- 
spheric electricity should have for its principal object the visible 

emonstration of these currents, and an explanation of the laws 
which regulate them, 

The reason why the question has not as yet been studied from 
this point of view is probably that the air been regarded as 
an insulating medium 1n which only momentary electric discharges 
occur, and not electric currents. 

In the aurora borealis we have a ** brilliant ” proof of the exist- 
ence of these currents, but up to the present the canse has 
always been sought elsewhere. 

It is of comse understood that a great number of savants have 
long been of the opinion that the aurora borealis was of electric 
origin. Having obtained, while with the Swedish Polar Expe- 
dition of 1868, some experience of electric phenomena in Arctic 
regions, I made some attempts during the expedition of 1871, 
near the church of Enare, to see if it was possible with the few 
means at my disposal to examine this su electric current 
(NATURE, vol xxvii. pp. 322 and 389). I then succeeded, by 
means of a small discharging-apparatus, in demonstrating the 

resence of this current and 1n producing luminous phenomena, 
b, owing to certain external difficulties which I could not 
oveicome at that time, these results are uncertain, During 
the year d. the Expedition at Sodankyla had occa- 
sion to make soe similar but more extensive experiments, 
which were ciowned with success, as I have previously stated 
in this journal (vol. xxvii. pp. 322 and 389). An electric 
curent from the air towards the eaith was pioved to exist. 
Close to the village of Sodankyla we produced, by means of a 
large ‘‘discharging apparatus” or network of pointed con- 
ductors erected upon the summut of Orantunturi (1000 feet in 
height) a diffuse yellowish light, which, in the spectroscope, 
showed the ordinary autoral spectrum ; and later on a veritable 
ray of the aurora borealis was produced on the Pietarintunturi 
Mountain, close to Kultala. On both occasions the electric 
current was measured. 

Important as were the results of these experiments, they were, 
however, only of a provisional character, because, in carrying 
them out, difficulties of every description had to be overcome. 
In all these experiments the apparatus was connected with the 
earth by a wire ] to a zinc plate immersed in a well. 
Owing to the contact of the zinc with the water, an electro- 
motive force was produced, and 1t was therefore probable that 
the current observed by the galvanometer might have its prin- 
cipal, or perbaps sole, origin in this electromotive force. 

The expedition of 1883-84 was supplied with instruments for 
overcoming these difficulties as well as otheis, and has exa- 
mined as closely as possible the laws which this current obeys. 

After the arrival of the edition at Sodankyla about the 
middle of September, a provisional apparatus was constructed 
on the mountain Komattivaara, lying 6 km. from the station, 
and about 437'5 feet = 129'7 m. high. 

A conducting wire, suppoited ky Mascart insulators, was 
placed from the apparatus on the mountam to the station, where 
it was joined to a galvanometer, which was connected with the 
earth by a plate of zinc (amalgam) placed in the neighbouring 
river. After some prelimmary trials with this apparatus, 
which showed that, 1n spite of the lowness of-the mountain, the 
atmospheric curent could be examined, a ''discharging ap- 
paratus,” or network of pomted conductors, was erected upon 
a solid wooden structure, and was ready by October 19. The 
apparatus consisted of iron wires with welded points o'5 m. 
apart. The wire was arranged in a series of squaies I'5 m. 
from each other, resting upon sulphuric acid insulators attached 
to poles which were nailed to a wooden frame. The 
whe with the points covered a surface of 364 square metres. 
With this apparatus extended experiments were made, chiefly 
relative to the different kinds of conducting plates to the earth, 
but space does not permit me to discuss these iments here. 
The galvanometer showed a current from the earth towards 
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the atmosphere, i.e. from the zinc plate to the ‘‘discharging- 
apparatus.” 

For the future I will call this direction of the curent #egative, 
and the contiary direction from the atmosphere towards the 
earth the quie The deviations of the galvanometer were 
very variable, and the variations characterised by sudden move- 
ments, first m one direction, then in another. With this appa- 
ratus observations were made at Sodankyla during last autumn 
and winter. The deviation of the current was fist exactly 
noted, after which a Leclanché element was introduced 
into the conductor, first with the positive pole towards the 
earth, and then towaids the mountain. By this process & 
value was obtained at each observation of the electromotive 
force in the ciicuit of the current. This consisted of two kinds, 
viz. one ari from the contact of the zinc plate with '' earth" 
(here water), the other from the effect of the electricity in the 
air upon the apparatus. The first kind vanes very little. 
Regaiding the observations at Sodankyla it has been remarked 
that they showed, as I have said, a negative cunrient, which 
howevei became sometimes positive 1n October and November, 
and particularly when the aurora borealis was visible. 

The daily observations of the atmospheric current were made 
at Kultala in the same manner as at Sodankyla. During the 
months of January and February three moie **dischaiging ap- 
paratus" weie constiucted close to this station, and another 
conducting wire was placed on Mascart insulators. Fig. 2 
shows the position of the apparatus, whose elevation was as 
ollows :— 


Height above the River Ivalo ` Height above sea-level 


I. 324 metres 484 metres = 1630 feet 
II. 334 » EE 494 » = 1664 ” 
III. 246 ,, tee 416 , = 1368 ,, 
IV. 253 ,, ED 413 s» = 13901 y 


The distance between the station and the Apparatus I. was 
3°626 km., and the distance between I. and II. 0°339km. The 
following points are also shown by this sketch, viz. :— 

O is a small observatory with a chimney; o” is the point 
where the conducting wires of the four apparatus were joined 
to two wires leading to the station. 

With this apparatus numerous experiments were made, chiefly 
in the month of March, of the results of which the following is 
a brief résumé -— 

(1) If two ‘‘discharging-apparatus” are placed at a given 
elevation and connected with a galvanometer there is no cuirent, 
£e, the deviation of the galvanometer equals o. 

(2) The Apparatus II., connected by a galvanometer to A pa- 
ratus L, always gave a positive current, the strength of whch 
varied considerably. The following values selected as examples 
show the electromotive force, expressed in volts, duimmg four 
days in March :— 


March 18 March 19 March 20 March ar 
O'I17I O'II6I o'1891 00530 
O'1714. O'I400 0'3262 0'0530 
0'2632 
0'2632 


These values weie obtained by intioducing a Leclanché ele- 
ment into the conductor in opposite directions. The electro- 
motive force of this element was determined by companson 
with a Daniell normal element. As there was a difference of 
IO m. m the height of Apparatus II, and I., it may be noted 
that the electromotive force varied dming the above four days 
between 0°0326 and 0'0053 volts per metre. The above two 
results show, that the electromotive force of the electric currents of 
the atmosphere may be studud with regard to their strength, and its 
Variations by means of two ' discharging-apparatus” erected. at 
different. elevations. 

When two apparatus at equal elevations give zero, it clearly 
shows that the electromotive bre observed only depends upon 
the difference in elevation, s.e. that electricity ıs distributed 
throughout the atmosphere, so that an electromotive force is 
produced, causing a curent from the atmosphere towaids the 
earth. The continued study with these four apparatus gave 
this singular result :— 

: (3) Close to the earth there isa stratum of positively electrified 
air, the potential of which is greater than that of the imme- 
diately overlying stratum, so that the potential dimimshes fiom 
the surface of the earth to a minimum, to again increase at 
higher altitudes. The Appaiatus III. and IV. situated in this 
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stratum gave, combined with I. and IL, € negative current, f.e. 
from the earth to the atmosphere. 

This result, so soon arrived at, rendered rather difficult the 
projected work with the four apparatus, and the difficult 
mereased still more owingto the fact that the conductive powe: 
of the air dimmmishes 1apidly nearer the earth. In order to study 
moie minutely this peculianty, two portable ‘‘ disch -Bppa- 
ratus" were constructed, consisting of a cross of thin boards, on 
which were placed seveial spirals of wires provided with pomts. 
the total number of points being thirty. These miniature appa- 
tus, which I will call S, and Br were erected near II, upon 
the most elevated point of Pietarintunturi, S, being 2 m. above 
the eath, and S, at the top of a pole g'i m. high. Both were 
suppoited on Mascait oeilstois, and separetely connected with 
the stations by conducting wires. With this apparatus a current 
was obtained from S, and Sẹ ie. negative, from the eath to 
the atmosphere. Great cme was taken against any accidental 
defect 1n the conductor, or in the a ement of the apparatus. 
The deviation obtained was very emali, but quite measurable. 
The actual experiments with these apparatus were made or 
March 26 at 11 p.m., and lasted about three hours As these 

riments are of great importance I will describe the method 
followed. . 

The night was chosen as the most favourable time, the wind 
on the mountain being then very shght. The observeis, Messrs. 
Granit and Roos, having telephoned that the experiments could 
commence, the current was measured by the galvanometer, S; 
being then 2 m. and S, at 9*1 m. above the earth ; fhe deviation 
was negairve. Sq was then lowered to the same height as Sj, 
when the deviation waso. S, was elevated to its former posi- 
tion, and now the deviation was negative as originally. S} was 
now attached to two poles—3 m. high—furnished with Mascart 
insulators, and then raised by two men to a height of 4m. The 
deviation now became positive, 

This proved that the electric density of the stratum of air 
diminishes up to the point at which the curent changed, and 
that the minimum density lay between a height of 2 m. and 
4m. 
It would have been very interesting to have continued these 
experiments and further extended them, but this could not be 
done, as the stay on the mountam became impossible. 

I went up on March 25 to examine the apparatus and con- 
vince myself that no mistakes had been made, and although the 
temperature was not more than — 12? C. it was impossible to work 
except with the back to the wind, for if the face was turned 
towards it, ın a few moments the flesh became benumbed, and 
breathing difficult and painful. On the mountain there was 
nearly always wind, but its strength was less at night, 

These experiments with the portable apparatus will be 
resumed next spring at Sodankyla under the superintendence of 
Mr. Biese, but as it 1s very probable that the electric state of the 
atmosphere will then be totally different, it is impossible to 
foretell whether they will give the anticipated results. 

(4) From the statum which lies some feet above the earth the 
electromotive force increases with the differences in height of the 
t‘ discharging-apparatus.” It has not been possible to determine 
exactly the laws which regulate this increase, but it 13 believed 
that the electromotive force increases more 1apidly than 79 pro- 
portion to the difference sm height. . 

The above 1esults were obtained on clear days. The moisture 
of the atmosphere affects the resistance of the conductors, and 
appears also to act upon the electromotive force. 

On one of the small ap tus, S}, a number of points were fur- 
nished with wicks soaked 1 pék olen ; „when these were lighted 
the effect was measured, and it appeaied that the resistance 
diminished a little, but the electiomotive force remained un- 
changed. Further results obtained fiom the observations must 
depend on a detailed examination of the materials collected. 

Study of the Luminous Phenomena caused by the ** Discharging- 
Apparatus." — Before passing to a final résumé of the results of 
these researches, I will refer in geneal terms to the meteoro- 
logical character of the year, which are very important in relation 
to this subject. Itis very seldom that the winter 1n Lapland is so 
mild as the last one was. There was not much ram or snow, but 
it snowed nearly every day, so that the days when there was a 
clear sky can easily be counted. It 1s only in perfectly clear 
weather that the luminous electric phenomena are visible, and 
this only happens when the moonlight 1s not too brilliant. 
Consequently there were very few evenings when the luminous 
phenomena could be successfully observed. 
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Another 1emarkable circumstance pioves that the electric 
forces worked under abhoimal conditions, viz. by the small number 
of aol appearing, which does not amount to one-tenth of the 
normal numbe: according to the latitude, and except in three 
cases their intensity was very feeble, The cause thereof is to 
be found, I believe, in the constafMtly falling snow and the 
compaiatively high temperature. Even the diffuse luminous 
phenomena which weie seen so often dwing the winter of 
1882-83 (see my former report), and which gave the spectial 
reaction of the aurora borealis, weie very rare. 

in fact, accoiding to all des the characteristics of this 
wintei me quite contrary to the preceding one, which is the 
move suipilsing as we are now 1n à maximum period of auroral 
manifestations. There håve indeed been very few evenings on 
which the luminous phenomena could be studied, and the best 
of them have nearly always been accompanied by a full moon. 
The contiibutions which the expedition has been able to make 
to the study of these phenomena aie therefore 1elatively small, 
but sufficiently important. We know fiom our former experi- 
ments that the “‘ discharging-appaiatus ” produces a luminosity, 
sometimes 1n the form ofa cloud-light, sometimes in rays which rise 
above the apparatus. ‘he diffuse luminosity which always gave 
the spectral reaction of the amora was produced very easily. 7 
was atstenctly seen above the apparatus at Sodankyla, some- 
times even with the naked eye, and very ofiera with the spectro- 
scope, 

As early as the autumn of 1882 Mi. Biese discovered that it was 
possible to obtain a spectral 1eaction of the aurora to the south- 
south-east of Sodankyla, a few degrees above the horizon, in the 
"direction of the mountain Luostatunturi, while to traces were + 
visible elsewhere. During the autumn of 1883 the same reaction 
was sometimes obtained from the mountain Komattivaaia, 
althongh 1 could not be perceived in the above-mentioned direc- 
tion. This luminous phenomenon was also veiy distinctly 
observed on the following nights, viz, :— 

On the evening of November 1, when a strong wind fom the 

' west had chased away the clouds, an aurora was seen which com- 
menced with a fairly regular arc in the north-north-west. The aic 
touched the eastern horizon at about 20° north of Komattivaara. 
While the reaction was obtained along the whole length of this 
arc, it entirely disappeared at this point of 20? from the horizon 
between the foot of the arc and the mountain, Moreover, this 
was distinctly shown as the slit of the spectroscope was directed 
towaids the discharging-apparatus. On the southern side of the 
mountain the reaction again disappeared completely. Asagenejal 
rule, the study of this luminous phenomenon was made at a dis- 
tance of 5 km., but on two occasions rather closer. On November 
12, in spite of the moonlight, moist air, and snow, a distinct 
reaction was obtained at a distance of 1 km, That evening the 
phenomenon was v bullhant, appeaung lke a moving 
uminosity along the whole apparatus, with a diffused radiatirg 
fan of light above. It was observed for fifteen minutes. 

At Kultala the luminous pheflomena weregenerally of greater 
intensity, but the majority of them could only be seen by means 
“of the spectroscope, chiefly because on the most favowable 
occasions the moonlight was too bight. In order to obtain 
another proof of ‘the electric origin of the aurora hoiealis, the 
expedition was furnished with a double Holtz machine, which, 
in spite of its fragile constiuction, arrived safely at its destina- 
tion. When thts machine was connected with the cncuit of 
Apparatus I., with the positive pole ‘towards the earth, the 
luminosity was moie distinct. This was noticed as early as 
December 17 at Sodankyla, when the machine was connected 
with the conductor fiom Komattivaara, but the more exhaustive 
studies were made at Kultala. ‘Lhe observations, which weie 
always made from the house o (see the sketch), have the follow- 
ing dates, viz. :—1884: January 27, February 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 12, 
16, 20, 24. They were made by Mr Biese and myself, and we 
have a report of each evening, that of February 3 being written 
y me, the others by Mr. Biese We detail below those of 

ebruaiy 3 and 7. 

February 3.—Anived at the Observatory at 6.30. The moon 
had risen, and shone brightly on the tops of the mountains ; no 
tace of the aurora could be seen either by the naked eye or the 
spectroscope. At a telephonic signal the Holtz machine was 
connected with the conductoi, the positive pole being placed 
towaids the eath. But 1n spite of the closest attention no trace 
of amoral light could be discovered. Presently, however, the 
moon became covered with a haze (nimBus), and the brightness 

of its rays diminished by one-half; when this had lasted about 
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half an hour, a luminous phenomenon in the shape of white 
clouds 10se in flames from Apparatus I. This gave the reaction 
in the spectroscope, and was very distinct, even to the naked eye. 
Ata signal, the machine was agam put 1n motion, and now the 
flames followed each other every time, giving the reaction in the 
spectroscope. This reaction had sometimes a certain peculiarity : 
though the sht of the spectroscope was very s ht, the hne 
of the aurora was iather broad, and was followed by a con- 
tinuous and very distinct spectrum towards F. At eight o'clock 
the machine was stopped, and the flamés became fewer and 
feeble. At 8.15 p.m. the machine was again put in motion, 
with the same iesult as before. Presently a fog covered the 
eo. of theXmountain, and the experiments) ceased at 
.40 p.m. 

February 7.— The clouds were about 5 C S. (5/10 cirro- 
stratus),. hence the reactions could only be obtained as pro- 
jections upon the biight spectrum of the moon. Now and then 
a very feeble reaction was obtained towards the north and west, 
but the Appaiatus I. gave none of them. However, when the 
Holtz machine was put in motion, a very distinct one was ob- 
tained, particularly when sparks were emitted. After a Geissler 
tube had been placed m the conductor of the machine the re- 
action became still more intense, and was very distinct when 
the discharge was accompanied by sparks. Never had I 
obtamed so intense a reaction. Mr. Biese agam remarked 
that no absoiption-band had been observed near D m the spec 
trum of the moon, although its intensity varied considerably. 
From these data may be interred :— 

(1) That the “ discharging-appaiatus” produces on certain 
occasions a diffuse light which gives the spectral reaction of the 
aurora borealis. ` - 

(2) That a Holtz machine placed ın motion in the conductor 
intensifies the phenomenon, if ıt already exists, and may even 
produce ıt under favourable external conditions. 

(3) This luminoys phenomenon is invisible to the naked eye if 
the moonhght is very buight, but even then the spectroscope 
often shows its presence. -~ 

Aftei my experience of the power of the '* discharging-appara- 
tus" to produce luminous phenomena in the form of rays, I 
thought the phenomenon would appeai easily. The following 
conditions are however, I have discovered, necessary for this: 
a clear sky, low temperature, and a relatrucly low barometer. 
These conditions have been very 1are this winter, and when they 
have been present it was in an imperfect manner, However, 
the phenomenon was seen twice, viz. on February 27 and 
March 2, according to the following 1eports by Mr. Roos :— 

February 27, 1884.—From the pomt 0 a feeble amoral aic 
was observed extending from west to north-north-east, the 1n- 
tensity of which gradually increased. At the same time there 
appeared in the dnection of Pietarmtunturi, above the arc but 
not connected therewith, a sheaf of veiy intense 1ays, which 
moved rapidly westwaid and disappeared after passing the 
northern lme. Nota single ray was visible in any other part 
of the sky. ` ‘ 

March 2.—Messrs. Granit, Ross, and myself observed from this 
point an aurora whioh rapidly meieased in intensity, and formed 
a corona as early as 8 o'clock. I immediately went to point 
III., in order that the luminous phenomena which might appear 
above the apparatus at Pietarntunturi might be observed from 
two pomts simultaneously. About ro 30 I perceived a very 
intense 1ay m the direction of Apparatus I., leaning at first a 
httle to the east, but rising by degrees like a 1adiatıng sheaf, 
with a slight westerly direction. The phenomenon lasted from 
thhty to forty seconds. On teleplmnimg to Mr. Granit, who 
1emained at pomt o, he iephed that no lummosity was visible 
above the apparatus. Afterwards, and at short intervals, I three 
times saw a feeble 1ay in the same direction, but of different 
aspect The ray, doch was veitical, appeared of equal size and 
ofa pale yellow colour, Although feeble it was very distinct. 
According to Mr. Gianit no rays could be observed from pomt 
O, either above the ap tus or around the mountain for a 
space of about 15? on either side, and on this occasion the moon- 
hght was very bright, which, togethe: with the intense aurora, 
rendered the observation of the luminous phenomena very dif- 
cult, and besides this, the distance from o to 1. 15 245 km., while 
from III. to I. it is only 1°56 km. 

If any doubt remained as to the first observation, s.e as to 
whether the rays were above the mountains or not, the second, 
taken on Maich 2, ıs quite conclusive. If Mr. Grant could 
perceive no rays at point o, at & distance giving an angle of 15? 
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at two sides of the mountain, that merely proves that the 
light was too feeble to penetrate a distance of 2745 km., though it was 
visible at 1°56 km. The reflection of the moonhght was also 
stronger at point o than at III., because on this occasion the 
moon was nearly north-east. 

It is not easy, I confess, to make a résumé of the results 
arrived at by the researches of the Finnish Expedition to Lap- 
land concerning the electric currents of the earth aud the atmo- 
sphere, chiefly owing to the circumstance that the materials are 
not as yet fully analysed, but the following may, however, be 
accepted as quite certain, as they are based on actual observa- 
tions :— 

The aurora borealis, which has long been a disputed enigma, 
is the result of an atmospheric electric current. . 

This auroral current can be measured, and, as a rule, studied, 
by the methods employed by the Expedition. 

The ‘‘discharging-apparatus,” or network of pointed con- 
ductors, used by the Expedition, has very often produced a 
diffuse light which gave in the spectroscope an auroral spectrum. 
Under very favourable conditions the light appeared in the 
form of rays above the apparatus. 

With a Holtz electric machine the diffuse light may be pro- 
duced under favourable conditions, and if it exists already it may 
be considerably intensified by the same means. 

For the study of terrestrial electric currents a method has 
been found which, while avoiding all foreign influences, permits 
of the current being measured, both as regards absolute strength 
and as regards the exact laws which regulate it. 

From these experiments it seems that the existence of a belt of 
terrestrial currents similar to the belt of auroral currents ts very 
probable, SELIM LEMSTROM 

Helsingfors University 


ON THE NATURE OF LICHENS 


JS the Journal of the Linnean Society for December 12, 
1884 (Botany) there appears a review of the '** Algo-Lichen 

Hypothesis,” by the Rev. J. M. Crombie, F.L.S , from the 

strongly conservative point of view of Nylander, on which I 

rei to make a few remarks as a critical student of Botany at 
e. 

Mr. Crombie cites, as a fatal objection to Schwendener's 
hypothesis of biosis between the lichen proper and the alga 
forming its gonidia, that ın other cases of ee parasitism 
“the hosts usually become speedily exhausted and y perish, 
often involving in their death that of the parasite itself ; " reread 
here we have ‘‘a parasite exceeding in size and number of cells by 
many hundred times the nourishing plant which it invests.” It 
is now over six years since I sent you, with reference to this very 
point, a brief note on the subject, which probably escaped Mr. 
Crombie’s notice by its brevity, and of which I reproduce the 
substance. The essential elements of nutrition of a fungus, so 
far as we can judge from culture experiments, are as follows :— 
(1) ash constituents ; (2) swtrogen 1 the form of nitrates, nitrites, 
or ammonia ; (3) carbon and hydrogen combined in the form of 
tartrate, carbhydrate, or fat, &c. An alga requires only Nos 1 
and 2, deriving No; 3 by assimilation. from the carbon dioxide 
of the atmosphere and water. The lichen hyphz, aided by 
excretion of carbon dioxide, can dissolve the ash constituents, 
No. 1, from the substratum, taking them up by the rhizoids ; 
the rain probably brings No. 2 in the form of traces of nitrates ; 
No. 3 can only be formed by assimilation in the algal part orgomidia 
of the lichen, But, to obt#in the carbhydrates, No. 3, there is no 
need for the hypha to penetrate the gonidium or to molest its 
protoplasm, as the algal cells have a cellulose wall, of which 
the outer layers undergo constant gelification and 1enewal. Into 
this it is that, as shown by Bornet (“Sur les Gonidies des Lichens,” 
Ann. Sc. Nat. Bot., ser. 5, xvii.) the hyphe penetrate; and if 
they only lived on this, once formed, there would be no stram 
whatever on the resources of the alga. But, even if they stimu- 
late an abnormally iapid cellulose formation, the in jury need 
not necessarily be severe. We see oysters living well, though 
their shells are burrowed by the sponge Cliona; they produce 
new layers of shells far faster than when they are sound, but are 
otherwise uninjured. 

An unlooked-for confirmation of these views 1s found in 

*Johow's account of the Hymenolichenes (in Pringsheim’s Fahr- 
bucher, xv., part 2), where, “in consequence of the unusually 

close and perfect investment of the gonidia” by the hyphæ, the 
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gelatinous investment of their cell-wall completely disappears. 
This is in marked contrast with the ubual state of things as 
figured by Bornet. 

De Bary puts the case thus :—'' With their growth (of the 
algee) the assimilation of carbon dioxide persists 1n their proto- 
plasm with its chlorophyM, and produces organic carbon com- 
pounds utilisable by tbe fu At the same time the rhizoids 
of the fun ramify on and in the substratum, and bring the 
mineral pabulum required. These two processes support and 
complement one another ( Vergleichende Morphologie u. Physio 
logie d. Pilze, &c., 1884, p. 425). 

It is further noteworthy that, if the growth in size of the 
gonidia is often favoured by their inclosure in the lichen-thallus, 
their rapidity of multiplication by d'fvision is notably impeded ; 
while spore-formation , &c.,remains in complete abeyance. 

Mr. Crombie recalls the absence of alge in places where 
lichens abound, e.g. ‘‘ granitic detritus and boulders towards the 
summit of lofty mountains.” This follows from the fact that the 

alone cannot there obtain, unassisted, their penes. No. 1, 
the mineral substances or ash constituents. The absence of the 
fungi alone from these localities simply shows that they cannot 
live without their algal gonidia. 

Mr. Crombie gives as an essential distinction between the 
hyphe of lichens and those of fungi the character of their cell- 
wall: ‘‘perennigl, firm, penetrated by lichenin, thick, im- 
putrible, and insoluble ın caustic potash in the former ; caducous, 
very soft, with thin walls, readily putrifying on maceration, and, 
on the application of caustic potash, immediately becoming 
dissolved.’ 

As regards the thickness and permanence of the walls, it 
needs hardly to be recalled how much this character varies in 
different parts of the same fungus, and notably in corresponding 
organs of different members of the same group of fungi: com- 
paie Polyporus and Boletts, Schizophyllum and Coprinus. As 
to the presence of lichenin, De Bary states (of. cif., p. xo) 
that in at least three gelatinous fungi—Ayduum erinacens, 
Polystigma, and Hysterium macrosporium—the hypha turns blue 
on the application of aqueous solution of iodine, that is, gives the 
*' Jichenin reaction.” 

As 1egards the alleged solubility of fungus hyphee in caustic 

tash, I am at a loss to understand it, having, like most workers, 

n in the habit of using this reaction ‘‘ for clearing" vegetable 
preparations to demonstrate the presence of. parasitic fungus 
yphæ, which would be impossible if it dissolved them. And I 
find no account of this solubility of fungal cell-walls in Hof- 
meister’s very complete “Lehre von der Pfhlansenselle,” “or in 
De Bary’s above-cited work. 

A misapprehension on the part of the author is to think that 
the Schwendenerian school have overlooked the ‘cellular 
cortical layer ” when they speak ‘‘as if only two elements entered 
into the structure of lichens, viz. hyphe and gonidia.” This is 
due, so far as it is true, to the general recognition by mycologists 
that such pseudoyparenchyma$ as that composing the cellular 
coitical layer of lichens, of fungus sclerotia, &c., is only an 
extreme modification of the hyphe. But, far from being ignored, 
itis fi and described by Sachs (‘‘ Text-Book of Botany,” 
(ist Engl, ed., Figs. 188, 189, and explanation); who says: 
**'The upper and under cortical layers [of Sticta] also consist of 
hyphe, which, however, . . . consist of shorter cells, and are 
united without interstices, forming a pseudo-parenchyma.” Its 
formation is also described by Bornet (of. cit, p. 97), and De 
Bary writes (op. cif, p. 4 OF “The hypha-branches formin 
the cortical layer e indenschicht’) are united 
without interstices, save in certain species of Rocella. They are 
either recognisable as such, havıng the lumina of their segment- 
cells evidently elongated and cylindrical, even though shorter 
than those of the medulla, or xn they are formed of short iso- 
diametric rounded prismatic cells, giving the cortex the structure 
of a pseudo-parenchyma, which is often extremely regular and 
neat ('sierhceA). . . . The structure of these cortical layers 
shows great similarity to that of many sclerotia.” 

In the latter half of the paper Mr. Crombie exposes at length 
the view that the gonidia originate in the cellules of the hypo- 
thalline and cortical layers,! and illustrates it by figures. In 
this no attempt is made to show the played by the pioto- 
plasm in the process, an omission which is an implied confession 
of the inadequacy of the weapons, optical and technical, 


> As regards his statement that "specimens illustrating the earlier stages 
of lichen growth appear to be unknown to.the supporters of Schwenden- 
enaniam,” it is only necessary to revert to Bornet’s paper, p. 97 
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employed in the investigations on which the view is based." 
Considering that chlofphyll bodies and plastids generally ae 
unknown 1n hyphe of all kinds, and in view of the recent re- 
searches on the part played by nuclei in cell formation, we had 
a nght to expect some allusion to these matters in a research 
dated 1884. As regards the optic powers employed, two 
instances will suffice. Fig. 7 is stated to be highly magnified ; 
74, a more highly m ed pait thereof, 1s only enlarged 275 
diameters, and this is the highest power used! Fig. 7a is stated 
to show *''the separated gonidia [of Psoroma hypnorum] inclosed 
in the cellules [of the cortex], after Nylander.” It represents, 
in fact, a homogeneous green spot separated by a nanow blank 
space from the concentric double black outline. Fig. 2a, 
“t Gonidia [of Lecanora gifba], as seen inclosed in the cellules 
of the pseudo-parenchyma, magnified about 270 diameters,” 
only differs from 7a 1n the black outline being single instead of 
double; and these two figures are the only ones professing to 
illustrate the actual formation of the gonidia ! 

So much for the formation of the gonidia from the hyphe or 
the derived cellular cortical layei. Of the inverse origin of 
hyphe from gonidia, the author gives no hint; yet, surely this 
should be taken into consideration also in & complete account 
of the lichen as a simple organism? Mr. Crombie states that 
" rail at Hormosiphon, Scytonema, Stigonema, Cora, Dicho- 
nema, Chroolepus or cae tia, Nostoc and Géeocapsa (at least 
in part), Gongrosira and Phyllactidium, have now to be removed 
from the olass of the alge having, “in consequence of the 
discovery of their fructification, been proved to be lichens.” 
Such papers as those of Bornet and Johow are in complete dis- 
cordance with this view, except as regards Cora and Dictw- 
nema (or Dichonema). Mr. Crombie seems to be unaware that 
the discovery of a Aymenomycetous froctification in these very 
genera of lichens by Mattirolo (** Contribuznione allo Studio del 
genere Cora," in Nuov. Giorn. Bot, Ital., vol. xiii. 1881), 
confirmed and extended by Johow, is regarded by most botanists 
as the very coping-stone of the symbiosis theory founded by De 
Bary and Schwendener ; but cd papets are not referred to.? 

Imay say that I have personally hunted through many a 
Nostoc colony without a a trace of hyphæ ; and there is no 
record of the transmutation 
hypha. 
form of a lichen. SoI have frequently seen Gleocagsa colonies 

rmeated by hyphæ, which could often be traced to septate 
Probably lichen spores, but, like all other observers, never to a 

een cell. Gongrosıra has been demonstrated by Stahl to be at 
east in part the resting form of Vaucheria (‘‘ Die Ruhezustand 
der Vaucheria geminata,” in Bot. Zeit., 1879, p. 129, t ii), and 
must henceforward rank only as a form-genus. Phyllachdiem 
is another form-genus, comprising young forms of genera so dis- 
tinct as Coleochete and Mycoidea, Cunn, 

I have abstained from reviewingethe purely critical apprecia- 
tion of the works of Schwendener, Bornet, Rees, Stahl, &c., 
though Mr. Crombie’s treatmen@thereof seeme to me decidedly 
offhand. But I trust that in my remarks on his positive argu- 
ments in favour of the unitary theory of lichens, I have not 
exceeded the bounds set by the respect all must feel towards his 
honest and arduous work on the classification of sœ difficult a 
group. Marcus M. HARTOG 

Queen’s College, Cork 





UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


CAMBRIDGE. —A temporary Pathological Laboratory has been 
fitted up for Prof. Roy, and it is proposed to vote 4007. for 
apparatus, ] , 2S 

owning College has now a capital opportunity of appointing 
a scientific man as Master, owing to the death of Dr. Worsley. 

Mr. C. Dixon has been appointed a Demonstrator of Mechan- 
ism and Applied Mechanics in place of Mr. J. H. Nicholls, 
resigned. 

A discussion took place last Friday on the Report as to a new 
Chemical Laboratory. Prof, Liveing stated m forcible terms 
the madequacy of the present laboratories, which were inferior 
to those of many schools, He could not classify students ; he 
had no class-rooms, and literally no provision for research. 

T The wonderful results obtained by Mink and Müller in their researches 
on the “ Microgonidia of Lichens” show that alone do not suffice 
for scientific investigation, Mr. Crombie has ly rejected their views. 


* Johow's could y have reached England before the composition of 
Mr Crombie’s paper. Mattirolo's dates from 1881. 
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a Nostoc-cell nto a lichen or fungus | 
Yet this is wanting to show that Nostoc is the immature , 
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Cambridge was subjected to severe competition ; a new Univer- 
sity 1n the north of England was supplying considerable means 
of research ; and before long it must be expected that the plans 
for n Teaching University for London would be carried out. It 
would be economical to make good provision while they were 
about it. The estimated sum of 30,0004, was as low as would 
provide suitable accommodation. The chief objections urged 
against the proposal were as to the magnitude of the sum in 
proportion to other requirements and. to the funds at the dis- 
posal of the University. Prof. Humphfy made a vigorous 
appeal to men of wealth, who might find in Cambridge many 
objects worthy of their munificence. Cambridge laboured under 
the double disadvantage of being poor and of being thought rich. 


Tue following courses of Lectures and Demonstrations in 
special branches of Physics will be given in the Physical Lecture 

oom and Laboratories of the Science Schools, South Kens- 
ington :—{1) Connection between Sound and Music. Six 
Lectures and Demonstrations by R. Mitchell, at 2 p.m. on 
February 23, 25, 27, March 2, 4, 6. (2) Certain Optical 
Measurements. Eight Lectures and Demonstrations by H. H. 
Hoffert, B.Sc., at 2 p.m. on March 9, II, 13, 16, 18, 20, 23, 
25. (3) Electrical Measurements. By C. V. Boys, A.R.S.M., 
at 2 p.m. on April 13, 15, 17, 20, 22, 24, 27, 29; May 1, 4. 
(4) The Chemical Action of Light, By Capt. W. de W. Abney, 
F.R.S, at 2 p.m. on May 6, 8, 11, 13, 15, 18, 20, 22. The 
above courses are open without fee to all second and third years’ 
r students of the Normal School of Science and Royal 
School of Mines, on their giving to the Registrar a written 
recommendation from the Professor or Lecturer whose classes 
they are attending at the time. The fee to others attending the 
courses are: for each separate course, 10s. ; for all the courses, 
30s. Such fees are payable in advance to the Regi of the 
Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, ‘I hese 
courses will only be given if a certain number of applications 
are made a week before February 23. Those intending to join 
are therefore requested to do so as soon as convenient. All the 
courses are open to women. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 


Royal Society, January 29.—‘‘On the Structure and De- 

velopment of the Skull in the Mammalia, Part III. Insecti- 
By W. K. Parker, F.R.S. 
Although this paper is confessedly only a fraction of what 1s 
apri to be done in this polymorphic order, it shows at least 
how difficult a group it is to handle. For the Insectivora are 
set m the midst of the other mammalia—low and high. They 
might be called the biological stepping-stones from the Meta- 
theria to the Eutheria. : 

One thing can be done, even now, with our present frag- 
mentary knowledge of the structure and development of the 
insectivorous types—we can assure ourselves that these types are 
immediately above the Marsupials, that they have the bats 
(Chuoptera) obliquely above. them, that their nearest relations 
must be sought for amongst extinct Eocene forms, and that, 
lowly as they are, and arrested and often dwarfed to the utter- 
most (so that nature could not safely go further in that direction), 
they are rich 1n propnetic characters that have come to perfection 
in lager and nobler types. 

I think it will not be denied that in the ascent of the types 
the Chiroptera are above the Insectivora, and, as it were, a sort 
of special “new leader” from that stock, and that the Irsecti- 
vora are more or less transformed modifications of the m^1supial 
type. I suspect that the existing Insectivora just yie'd the 
zoologist one of his groups of t classed together beceuse he 
knows not what else to do with them ; they are not a proper, 
clear, special branch or ‘‘ leader” of the mammalian life-tree. 
They form one group under one designation, just as the poor of 
this metropolis form a group ; their special mark is simply lowh- 
ness ; they differ inter se almost as much as the whole remainder 
above them differ. The higher forms, however, because of 
their elevation, can afford to be sub-divided again into order 
after order. If we could descend and see the transforming and 
newly transformed Placentalia of the Eocene epoch, then the 
morphologist and the zoologist would find common ground ; the 
taxonomy of the latter, however, would be as useless as the. 
ttles and distinctions of modern society to some undeveloped 
race of savage men. 

The best type of Insectivore for general comparison is the 
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hedgehog (Erinaceus euroferus), as it shows the least suppression 
of parts, and the best development of that which is diagnostic, 
so to speak, of the order. In it the great investing bones of 
the skull are similar to those of the maisupial, but the nasal and 
squamosals are smaller, and the frontals are lager. In the had 
palate there is a considerable relapse, as in marsupials, certain 
tracts of bone being absorbed, but it has no mesopteiygoids, and 
only fve vomeis, yet the anterolateial pair are well developed. 
Moreover, the tympanic region has only one annulus, the outer 
bone ; there is no separate os-bullze. ead of the latter there 
is a crescentic shell of bone which grows fiom the basisphenoid, 
greatly increasing the size of the tympanic cavity. In the endo- 
skeleton in front of the tympanic cavity there 15 a remarkable 
ridge of bone growing outwards from the alisphenoid. That 
ndge is the remnant of the alisphenoidal tympanic wing of the 
marsupial, and the shell of bone growing from the basisphenoid 
is the same morphological element as the separate os- , but 
it has lost its independence. The higher mammalian type 1s 
fully reached in the thorough freedom of the alisphenoid from 
the general cranial wall. This character, indeed, 1s intensified 
into the special diagnostic of an imsectivore, for it lies almos, 
wholly outside the orbitosphenoid. Here the sphenoidal fissuret 
which 1n this case lets out the second branch of the fifth, but 
not the optic nerve—that nerve having its own foramen in the 
orbitosphenoid—is not a meie gap, but a side passage, or a sort 
of sphenoidal corridor, right and left. In these things the 
hedgehog 1s higher than the marsupial, but in some others it is 
lower, or more archaic. These latter characters, which suggest 
an uprise from a more general type than the existing metatheria, 


are— 

(1) The development of solid hyaline cartilage in the pterygoid 
region, a remnant of the pterygo-quadrate of the Ichthyopsida. 

(2) The presence of a persistent pituitary hole, which is con- 
nected with a curiously specialised structure only seen in typical 
insectivores, namely, a hollowing out of the basis cranii beneath 
the pituitary region. i 

zi A third archaic character, not seen in the existing maisu- 


pials, is the huge relative size, long persistence, and separate: 


distal ossification of Meckel’s cartilage, so that 1n the embryo 
hedgehog, and even in the nestling, the primary lower jaw 1s 
as large as in fishes generally, scarcely excepting the Selachians, 

The ossicula auditüs are typically Eutherian ; we have lost the 
imperforate stapes or columella, the interhyal is very small or 
absent, aud the malleus and mcus are much like what we find in 
the higher mammals generally. The pneumaticity of the skull 1s 
much reduced : the olfactory region is almost double the relative 
size of that of a Marsupial. In the head of another family of 
the Insectivores, namely, the mole (Talpa euri ), there is 
much that is in accord with what is found in its distant relation, 
the hedgehog, but m it there are evident signs of d ation 
and of relapse into what is Marsupial m character. The nasal 
labyrinth is relatively immense, and the skull-walls below, later- 
ally, and behind are as exquisitely pneumatic as in the flying 
Maisupial (Pefaserus), the bird, or the crocodile. The swollen 
basis cranii, all air galleries within, is so excavated that the 
hinder sphenoid, both base and wings, largely helps the flat 
single tympanic to form the drum cavity. The pituitary hole 
does not exist, but there is a considerable pterygoid cartilage. 
The ossicula i the adult are normal, but a curious special cha- 
racter is seen in the ossification, in the young, three parts grown, 
of the sheath of the stapedial artery, which for a time holds the 
stapes in its place. It is, however, absorbed afterwards, but 
remains in the related genus Myogale. In nearly half-grown 
young moles the malleus is quite fice that of the marsupials ; it 
isan evident ‘‘articulare,® with copious wild growths of bone, 
sub-di-tinct, which answer to the *'angulare" and ‘‘supra- 
angulare” of a reptile or bird. This malleus in its articular part 
has two endosteal and one ectosteal bony centre. 

Meckel’s cartilage, long continuous with the malleus, is nearly 
as massive as in the hedgehog, and has a more distinct separate 
ossification in its sub-distal part, a long, independent, but tem- 
porary Aypobranchial bone. 

The mole shows a most remarkable development of the endo- 
cranium, which, twenty yeais ago, suggested to me that its skull 
retained unmistakable monotrematous characters. In large 
young of the Echidna and Ornithorhynchus the solidity of the 
chondrocranium is immense, like that of a CAimeroid Selachian. 
and the investing bones are thin and splintery. I have not 
made out the mode of ossification of the inner skull in those 
types, but in sii, if not in the deter, the mole agrees with 
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them, that is, in the great development and imdependence 
of the mner skull. The opisthotic boge ossifies the normal 
petro-mastoid region, whilst the prootic bony centre begins in 
its right place on the front edge of the cartilaginous capsule, and 
then runs away fiom it into the wall of the skull. Thus there is 
a large bony tract in the gemporal region between the squamosal 
and the large interparietal, which 1s not one of the ordinary 
ectocianial bones, but an endo-cranial bony tract overshadowing 
and yet imitating the true temporal bone or squamosal This 
bone is represented by three separate centres in osseous fishes, 
namely, the prootic, pterotic, and sphenotic, whilst their true 
auditory region is partly ossified by the epiotic and opisthotic ; 
the epiotic 1s only sub-distinct in the mole. If I am asked why 
I dive so far down for my ilustiationg, instead of being satisfied 
with what reptiles and birds would show me, my answer is that 
these are often of no use for companson, as they are as 
thoroughly specialised for their own mode of hfe as the Mam- 
mala generally, and are as completely, and often moie com- 
pletely, transformed fron the orginal archaic type or types. 
Thus the mole, like most of the Edentata lately desciibed by me, 
suggests as the root stock of the Entheria generally, not mar- 
supials (Metatheria), as we know them, but prototherian forms 
in which, in ages long past, the existing monotremes and mar- 
supials had a common origin. The shrew (Sorex vulgaris) 
represents another family of the Insectivores, the Soricide. It 
combines the cMaracters of the mole and hedgehog with 
peculiarities of its own that ae manifestly due to dwarfing ; 
many things are suppressed, as if there was not room in so small 
a skull for their development. The pituitary hole reappears, 
and the pterygoid cartilage, but the tympanic wings of the 
alisphenoid and of the basisphenoid are gone. The malleus 
does not show itself so unmistakably marsupial, and Meckel’s 
cartilage is slenderer. The sheathing alisphenoids are well seen, 
the squamosal is extremely small, low down, and devoid of a 
jugal process ; the jugal bone is suppressed. The prootic wing 
is present, as in the mole. 

& much for the British representatives of these families of 
the Insectivora—the Eninaceide, Talpidee, and Soricidze. The 
Mascarene Insectivora are so evidently related to each other as 
to suggest at once a common origin ; these are the Centetidee, 
the largest of which is the Tenrec (Centetes ecaudatus) ; the other 
genera treated of in this paper are Ariculus, Hemicentetes, and 
Microgale, 

These are almost typical Insectivora, but they agree with the 
shrews in having the jugal bone suppressed ; they are also more 
marsupial than onr native kinds. In these types the normal 
characters of the skull of an insectivore are combined with a 
remarkable marsupial tympanic wing to the alisphenoid, but the 
os-bullze is not free, it is merely an outgrowth of bone from the 
basisphenoid. The pituitary hole is present and in the large 
species the curious basi-cramal excavation; the optic foramina 
also and the sphenoidal side Passages me remarkably developed. 
As in the genus Phalangista agong the marsupials, and Sorex 
and Talpa among* the British Insectivoia, the antero-lateral 
vomers are evidently suppressed, or have a very temporary inde- 
pendent existence : the postero-lateral vomers are rather small, 
agin the hedgehog. In the embryo the main vomer is relatively 
as large a®in the embryo whale, and is curiously cellular or 
spongy. In nestlings this one primary azygous centre has 
bioken up into thiee: one, the largest, above, and two lesser 
below, sheathing it, as :t sheaths, the base of the nasal septum. 
Now this multiplication of the vomers proper is thoroughly 
marsupial. It is unique, as far as I know, in the mode of its 
sub-division into secondary bony centres. In the African (Con- 
tinental) family the elephant or jumping shrews (Macroscelidz), 
as illustrated by the largest forms, [Xi AA and RAynchocyon, 
we have a curious mixture of mar-upial or metatherian and 
eutherian characters, so that they are aberrant as insectivores ; 
the marsupial characters are most remarkable. These are: 
(1) the absence of an optic foramen in the embryo; (2) the 
alisphenoids scarcely overlapping the orbitosphenoids ; (3) the 
m anic wings of the alisphenoids are well marked, hollow 
shelis in the embryo; (4) large anteio-lateral vomers and 
postero-lateral vomers as large as in average marsupials, and, as 
in many of them, meeting and uniting at the mid-line; (5) a 
large distinct *'os-bulle," which makes a tympanic cavity as 
large as, and much likethat of, Petaurus or Phascolarctos, On 
the high eutherian side we have, in the embryo, frontals as large 
as the parietals, and, strangest of all mammalian specialisation, 
a long prodescts, composed of thirty double rings of cartilage, a 
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structure quite similar to the proboscs of an dE 
mesopterygoids are suppressed, but the pituitary hole is present. 

I now come to a pM which no place can be found in our 
systems of zoology, but for which the late Prof. Peters, in 

espai, lodged with the Insectivora; I refer to the flying cat 
(Galeopithecus), This genus forms a family by itself, and yet 
has only two species ; it should form in order, as the Hyrax 
does, 

These two species of flying mammals aie full of remnants 
of what 1s old, and rudiments of the new. I put them between 
the most a:chaic (marsupials) and some of the most curiously 
modified Eutheria, the frugivorous bats, and survey them from 
these two widely sepaiate standpoints; but they possess that 
which neither phalanger nor bat will account for or explain, 

With a flat, outspread, fdliaceous skull, as completely anky- 
losed as that of any bitd, and as thoroughly pneumatic in its 
post-orbital region, we have one of the largest and most perfect 
hard palates; with the upper incisors partly suppressed, the 
lower incisois well developed and utterly unique, and the pre- 
molars and molars strong for ding. The cheek-bones and 
the squamosals aie large and thoroughly marsupial, so are the 
small external pterygoid processes and internal pterygoid bones, 
and the very laige mesopterygoids. I find no antero-lateral 
vomers, but Jacobson’s organs and their protecting cartilages 
are twice as long as in any types yet examined, iad the postero- 
lateral vomers are almost as well developed as in marsupials, 
whilst the mam vomer is veiy lage. The sphenoid bones are 
typically Eutherian, but the basisphenoid has beneath it, as in 
Aigards, a small ** parasphenoid " ; this I find only in G. phillip- 
pensis, and as yet in no other mammal, As in the marsupials, 
the jugal or malar helps to form the glenoid cavity, and the 
squamosal ıs as large as in Cuseus, the lowest of the Eastern 
Marsupials. The single flat tympanic bone, with its ossified 
and compressed meatus, is very remarkable ; but this part of the 
skull corresponds neither with the marsupials noi the msecti- 
vores, and this is true also of several othe: of its characters. 

Those things in which 1t agiees with the marsupials are not 
the same as 1n the hedgehog; it differs from both insectivores 
and maisupials ın its own peculiar way, and in some things is 
more archaic than either. This type appears to me to be a waif 
from a large group of forms that were beginning to be trans- 
formed out of the metatheria into the flying eutheria (Chiro- 
pteia), certain of which, this living type among the rest, being 
airested at the general level (or platform) of the Insectivora ; 
they are equal to, rather than members of, the order Insect- 
ivora. The last type to be mentioned is the Tupaia, an Eastern 
form, rather high m position, yet combining characters for the 
first time seen in the Mammalia, namely, a perfect orbital ring, 
with old metatheiian structures, such as the large os-bulle, the 
small external and inteinal pterygoids, and a somewhat absorbed 
hard palate. The last three kinds, RAynchocyon, Galeopithects, 
and Tupaia, all show a curious gixture of that which looks 
upwards to the highest types, and of that which has been re- 
tained from the lower and more @chaic forms of the mammalian 
class. 


Anthropological Institute, February 10,— Francis Galton, 
F.R.S., President, in the cheir.— The election of Douglas W. 
Freshfield, Lieut.-Col. J. Augustus Grant, C.B., FeR.S., and 
Cuthbert Edward Peek, M.A., was announced.—Mr. H. H. 
Johnston read a paper on the people of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, The races treated of extend over a region of Eastern 
Africa lying between the Ist degiee north of the equator and 5° 
to the south, and bounded on the west by the 34th degree of 
east longitude, and on the east by the Indian Ocean. The 
forest country on the hills or along the rivers is occupied by 
resident culturists almost exclusively belonging to the Bantu 
family, ethnologically and linguistically, ul the forbidding 
wilderness in the plains is 1anged over by tribes of either Galla 
or Masai ongin, both of which may be roughly classed with the 
Ethiopic or Hamitic gioups. The Wa-taita are of medium 
height, and have fairly good figures, but the men are somewhat 
effeminate and slight-looking. In facial aspect there is much 
vaiiation : the teeth are filed and sharp-pointed, and the ears are 
so misshapen by prevailing fashion that it 1s hard to guess at 
their original shape. The body is disposed to be hairy, but is 
carefully depilated all over, even to the plucking out of eye- 
biows, eyelashes, beard and moustache. The hair is allowed to 
grow only on the occiput, and here it is much cultivated, and 
pulled ont into long strings, which are stiffened with grease and 
threaded well with beads, There are but slight traces of religion 


The | among the Wa-taita, They are afraid of spirite who are sup- 


posed to dwell in large forest trees, and perhaps for the reason 
that their dead are always buried ın the forest. Their marriages 
are arranged first by purchase, but after the preliminaries have 
been settled, the girl runs away and affects to hide. She is 
sought out by the bridegroom and three or four of his friends, 
and when found is seized and carried off to the hut of her future 
husband. The Akamba, who live to the north of Teita, are a 
very roving, colonising people, and great hunters. One of the 
most interesting tiibes are the Wa-tarata, who exhibit marked 
uharities in their language and ideas® They are of fair 
eight, some of the men attaining to six feet. They frequently 
let the beard and moustache grow, and usually abstain from 
plucking out eyelashes and eyebrows. Circumcision is general. 
Marriage is a matter of purchase, but no sign of imitating cap- 
ture seems to be practised here. They number about two 
thousand, and bear an excellent reputation among the coast 
traders for honesty and friendliness. Mr Töhnston described 
some of the chief characteristics of several other trıbes with 
which he had come into contact during his visit to Kilimanjaro, 
and referred particularly to the languages spoken by the various 
peoples, one of the «most interesting of which is the Masai, 
which has many characteristics not possessed by most of the 
other African languages. 
PARIS 
Academy of Sciences, February 9.—M. Bouley, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—On a new disposition of the revolving 
murror for the measurement of the velocity of light, by M. C. 
Wolf.—On the determination of the ohm by the amortisement 
method, by M. Mascart.—On the velocity of the detonation in 
»solid and liquid explosive substances, by M. Berthelot.—On the 
Eus of some of the gastero , by M. H. de Lacaze- 
uthiers.—Note on the skeleton of an extinct hyena (Hyana 
Spelea) discovered by M. Felix Regnault in the Gargas Cave, 
near Montrejean, by M. A. Gaudry. This cave hyæna appears 
to have been scarcely larger than the present spotted species, but 
the bones were thicÉer, so that 1t appears to have been a heavier 
animal, The author proposes to constitute it a distinct ies, 
as Hyena crocuta.—Remarks on the new volume of the annual 
series issued by the Observatory of Rio de Janeiro, and pre- 
sented to the Academy in the name of the Emperor of Brazil, 
by M. Faye.—On a new refrigerator prepared þr the study of 
physico-chemical phenomena, by M. R. Pictet.—On the treat- 
ment of vines infested by phylloxera with the sulphuret of 
carbon, by M. P. de Lafitte. bservations on Encke’s comet 
made at the Paris Observatory (equatonal of the West Tower), 
by M. G. Bigourdan.—On some remarkable anomalies recently 
observed in the appearance of the planet Saturn, by Pére Lamey. 
—Observations of the solar protuberances made at the Observa- 
tory of the Collegio Romano during the year 1884, by M. P. 
Tacchini.—Note on the solar parallax deduced from the daguerro- 
type plates taken by the French Commission for the Transit of 
Venus in 1874. A new method of calculation, comprising 
nearly all the observations recorded, by M. Obrecht. The 
parallax of the sun as determined on these data is expressed by 
the formula 
x = 8"8 —o'004 3Z, 
where 8Z is the correction in seconds of the time for the longi- 
tude adopted for the station of Pekin, Z = 7h. 36m. 30s,—On 
a theory of curves aud surfaces admitting univocal correspond- 
ences, by M. S. Kantor.—On the equilibrium of a fluid mass to 
which a movement of rotation has communicated, by M. 
H. Poincaré. —On the variation in the electric resistance of bis- 
muth placed in a magnetic field, by M. Hwrion.—Temperature 
of solidification for nitrogen and the ptotoxide of carbon: rela- 
tion between the temperature and pressure of liquid oxygen, by 
M. K. Olszewski.—On the solution of the carbonate of magnesia 
by carbonic acid, by M. R. Engel.—On the action of sulphur 
on red phosphorus, by M. F. Isambert.—On the feats of 
monazite occurring in the diamantiferous gravels at Caravalles, 
Province of Bahia, Brazil, by M. H. Gorceix.—On the 8- 
hexachloride of benzine, by M. J. Meunier —On the sensi- 
tiveness of the eye to different degrees of luminosity in 
the ordmary light usually employed for readimg, writing, 
&c, by M. Aug. Charpentier. On the modifications pro- 
duced in the chemical composition of certain secretions under 
the influence of Asiatic cholera, by M. A. Gabriel Pouchet.—On 
the physiological action of cocoine, third note, by M. Grasset.— 
On the physiological action of the sulphate of cinchonamine, by 
MM. G. de and Rochefontaine.—On the optical inactivity of 
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cellulose, and especially of that which is separated from the 
solution of cotton in the ammoni-cupric reaction, by M. A. 
Béchamp.—On the Bacterioidomonas ondulans, a new organism re- 


cently discovered ın the intestine of the black 1at, bM J. unstler. 
—On the passage of pathogenetic microbes from the mother to the 
foetus, by M. Kourassoff.—On the microbe of typhoid fever in 


the human system : its cultivation and inoculation, by M. Tayon. 
—Influence of light on vegetation and on the pathogenetic 
properties of Bacillus anthracts, by M. S. Arloing.—On the vein- 
ous circulation of the foot, by M. P. Bourceret. —On the nervous 
system of the embsyos of the Limacese, and on the relations of 

e octocyst with this system,by M. S. Jourdain.—On the 
nervous system of the Tenis, by M. J. Meiniec.—On the tetra- 
ptera Zuraglatía volitans, Busch., by M. C. Viguier.—On the 
spermato-genesis of the decapod crustaceans, by M. Arm. 
Sabatier.—On the existence of land mollusks furnished with 
lungs in the Permian formaton of the Saône-et-Loire, by M. P. 
Fischer.—On & new method of transmitting the mildew of the 
vine, by M. Fréchou.—Remarks on the late earthquakes in the 
south of Spain, by M. Macpherson. 
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Physiological Society, January 16.—Dr. H. Virchow, re- 
ferring to the results of his investigations into the structure of 
the eye in different mammalia, communicated those which had 
reference to the zonula zinni, He illustrated by diagrams the 
situation of this organ and the course of its fibres, set forth the 
various methods of examination, the efficiency of which he 
demonstrated by a series of preparations, and discussed the 
different views advanced on the subject of the canal of Petit 
and the ciliary apparatus. As the result of his researches he 
found that the zonula zinnii consisted simply of fibres, which at* 
places where they were ranged closer to one another were con- 
nected by an intermediary substance, while at those where the 
fibres kept further aloof from one another no such intermediary 
substance was present.— Prof. Albrecht from Brussels, as guest, 
spoke on the morphological significance of the swimming-bladder 
of fishes. was known, this bladder was either in open com- 
munication with the intestinal tube, or the connection between 
the two was obliterated, and in this latter case it might well be 
assumed that the communication 1n question had existed in 
earlier stages of development. Many naturalists were of opinion 
that the swimming-bladder was homologous with the l| 
which likewise represented a tube in communication with the 
intestinal tube—an opinion, however, decidedly opposed to the 
views of the speaker. For in all fish the swimming-bladder was 
placed supra-intestinally, o: on the dorsal side, while the lun 
are invariably situated infra-intestinally, or on the ventral side 
of the intestinal canal. If these two organs were homolo- 
gous, the dorsal organ, in order to its transformation into a 
ventral, must, by some means or other, have made its pas- 

e around the ‘oesophagus. The assumption, however, of 
either a right-sided or a left-sided p e, or, in fine, of a 
double division of the swimming-bladder, each of which 
had wandered downwards on one side, there to form together 
the two halves of the lungs, was a notion which laboured under 
difficulties and contradictions, Altogether, in the opinion of 
Prof. Albrecht, it was erroneous in any case to lain dorsal 
and ventral organs as homologous, and just as much so in the 
intestinal canal as in the brain. The swimming-bladder and the 
lungs were, on the contrary, rather completely heterologous 
[o . The best argument for the truth of this view was 
afforded by those fishes which possessed two bladders, a supra- 
intestinal and an infra-intestinal. Such a phenomenon would 
be absolutely impossible if these bladders weie homologous. In 
point of fact, in the ribdonts, diodonts, as well as tetrodonts, 
there were found a dorsal swimming-bladder, and, beside it, ven- 
tral air-sacs proceeding from the cesophagus, by means of which 
these fish were enabled to inflate themselves. These ventral 
air-sacs were homologous with the ventral lungs and heterologous 
to the dorsal swimming-bladders. There were, furthermore, 
fishes which, of the two protrusions of the intestinal canal, de- 
veloped only the ventral, while the dorsal became absorbed. 
Such was the case in Polypterus, which possessed an infra- 
intestinal swimming-bladder, and in which, therefore, the homo- 
logue of the lungs was alone developed. There were, moreover, 
fish in which both protrusions became absorbed—the dog-fish, 
for example, which had no swimming-bladder whatever. An 
interesting support to this view of Prof. Albrecht’s was afforded 
by the fact that, even in the case of mammalia in which the 
ventral protrusion of the intestinal tube had developed into 
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lungs, remains of the dorsal swimming-bladder were presented 
in a rudimentary fom. Such the speaker took te be the diver- 
ticula of the cesophagus, a not uncommgn pathologic occurrence 
in man, which were always dorsal and occupying a position 
opposite to the entrance into the larynx. These diverticula, 
according to the experience of surgeons, were not only innate, 
but also hereditary, a gharacter which certainly witnessed to 
their phylogenetic Nf ince. These dorsal diverticula of the 
esophagus, which occurred only pathologically in man, were 
a regular occurrence in another mammal, the sow. In swine, 
therefore, among the mammalia, just as in diodonts and tetio- 
donts among fish, were found both protrusions of the intes- 
tinal tube, the supra-intestinal and the infra-intestinal, existing 
beside each other, the most indubitable proof of their heterology ` 
Prof, Albiecht proposed calling the dorsal protrusion the swim- 
ming bladder, and the ventral the vocal bladder.—Dr. Kossel 
had from pancreas extract obtained a new base, which belonged 
to the group of bases obtained by him from the contents of animal 
and vegetable cells, guanidine, xanthine, and hypoxanthine. From 
an analysis of 75 kalogrammes of pancreas extract he had pro- 
cured, besides guanidine and hypoxanthine, a hitherto unknown 
base, which he was able to separate from the two and obtain 
in fine crystals. With hydrochloric and sulphuric salts it 
likewise gave fine large als, By reason of its occurrence in 
the pancreas, Dr. Kossel had called this new base '* adenine ;” its 
chemical composition corresponded with the formula C,H4N, : 
it was, thereffre, polymeric with hydrogen cyanide, and 
held the ‘same relation to hypoxanthme, C,H,N,O, that 
guanidine, C,H, NO, did to xanthine, CsH,N,O,. Later on he 
succeeded in authenticating the presence of adenine in the spleen 
likewise, as also in yeast, so that this base, too, appeared to 
have a more general diffusion. Adenine appeared to have an 
important physiological significance, on account of its composi- 
tion. It had hitherto been assumed that urea must be derived 
from a cyanic compound, though such had not been able to be 
traced in the bodily tissues. Adenine, therefore, in considera- 
tion of its constitution, would seem to have some relation to 
formation of urea, a conjecture which further investigations 
might settle. —Prof. Bu Bois-Reymond laid before the Society 
monstrous hoofs of horses and bovine animals sent from the 
Falkland Islands to the Physiological Institute, which from 
their massiveness and the turning in of the horny material 
would, by their appearance, hardly be recognised for the hoofs of 
horses and bovine cattle 
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THE RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF WAR-SHIPS 


HE Times of the 19t® inst. contains a long and 
vigorous criticism by Sir E. J. Reed, M.P., of the 
ten largest British ships of war “launched in 1879, or 
since, or remaining on the stocks.” These are the Ajax, 
Agamemnon, Colossus, Edinburgh, and the six vessels 
which constitute the Admiral class. These vessels are all 
built upon the central citadel system—7.e. their armoured 
portions are merely citadels erected in the middle of the 
length ; the ends being left without armour-plating. One 
of these ships may thus be considered as being divided 
into three parts, so far as her out-of-water structure is 
concerned. The central part is plated completely around 
with very thick armour, which extends from the upper 
` deck to several feet below the water-line ; while the parts 
before and abaft this are not protected by armour, but 
rest upon a thickly plated deck situated at the depth of 
the lower edge of the citadel armour. This deck protects 
the bull beneath the armour against the effects of a 
plunging fire. 

This system of construction was advocated by Sir E. J. 
Reed before the Commuttee of Naval Designs in 1871. 
It was first adopted in the /nflexible ; and immediately 
gave rise to a discussion respecting the size of the 
armoured citadel which Sir E. J. Reed has, with per- 
sistent energy, kept up ever since. The Times letter 
above referred to is a continuation of the old, and 
well-remembered, Jnffexible debate. A statement of the 
points ‘then in dispute will be found in NATURE of July 12 
and 19, 1877. Sir E. J. Reed maintained that the fighting 
power of the /nflexiéle was gravely compromised by the 
shortness of her armoured citadel—which was not Jong 
enough to make the ship stable in the event of her thinly 
plated ends being so much injured as to lose all power of 
excluding water. A committee was appointed to inquire 
mto and report upon the matter, but Sir E. J. Reed 
refused to give evidence before it. 

. Sir E. J. Reed now says, with reference to the later ships 
of this type: “ I have to tate, and £m prepared to demon- 
strate to any competent tribunal, that there is not one of 
these ten ships, the latest added to the Bntish Navy, that 
cannot be either capsized and sunk, oresunk without 
capsizing, without any shot or shell whatever being 
directed against those parts of the ship which are 
armoured. . . . The French armoured ships 

must in all reason be expected to dispose of these 
English ships in a very few minutes by simply destroying 
their unarmoured parts. . . . I will here repeat in the 
most public and responsible manner that the 247ax, 
Agamemnon, Colossus, and Edinburgh, and the six ships 
of the Admiral class, are all utterly unfit to engage the 
corresponding French ships; unfit to enter the line-of- 
battle at all; and unfit to be retained on the list of 
armoured ships.” 

This 1s strong language, but not so strong as that which 
is used respecting the members of the Board of Admiralty 
and the Constructors of the Navy. Sir E. J. Reed blames 
Admiral Sir Cooper Key, the First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty, for not setting his face against “the prospect 
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of British ship after ship capsizing in battle, before their 
armour had been violated or touched." He fears that the ! 
day may be near “ when the present betrayal of our Navy 
by a set of politicians, admirals, and constructors may 
wring from us a cry which the very ends of the earth will 
hear. The Admiralty of the day is “foolish enough, 
cruel, heedless, reckless, and faithless enough ? to rely 
upon the skill and vigilance of the seamen “whom they 
send unprotected to destructofi”; and “to substitufe 
them for those actual physical defences which the ship 
herself should embody.” Sir E. J. Reed is “fast coming 
to feel something very liké contempt” for the heads of 
the Admiralty; and he considers that “‘they are unequal 
to the work they have undertaken, and have become a 
source of giave national danger. . . . Upon the heads 
of the present Board of Admiralty must continue to rest, 
after this public warning, the responsibility of delivering 
ten British ships of the largest class an easy and certain 
prey to destruction should war anse.” 

These are grave charges; and if the questions in- 
volved by them could be settled by forcible or scornful 
language, there would be little remaining to be said. It 
1s desirable, however, to disregard as much as possible 
the rhetoricaleffect of the statements made, and to en. 
deavour to ascertain what are the simple facts of the case. 
It is important likewise to remember that the comparison 
instituted between our ships and those of the French is 
not one between fully armoured and partially armoured 
ships, but between partially armoured ships on both sides. 
The armour protection is very hmited in the French ` 
ships, but it is differently distributed from what it is in 
ours, The armour of the French ships stops at a very 
small height above the water-line: and the space between 
the top of the armour and the upper deck may be de- 
stroyed as easily as the unarmoured ends of our ships. 
Any approach to-destruction would completely cripple 
the fighting power, speed, and manceuvring qualities of 
these ships. 

If the assumptions upon which Sir E. J. Reed's main 
argument 1s based are sound and indisputable, then no 
condemnation of the Board of Admiralty’ and of the 
Naval Constructors could be too strong or unqualified. 
We are disposed to go a long way with him in believing 
that all 1s not so well as might be wished with our recent 
ships, and that there 1s incompetency and something very 
hke indifference to be found in high quarters at the 
Admiralty : but, before adopting, in all their breadth and 
fullness, the views so vigorously and ably advocated by 
Sir E. J. Reed, there are one or two points upon which we 
feel that more light is needed. Indeed, we are convinced 
that the present widely discogdant views that are held by 
the different parties to this naval discussion are im- 
possible of reconciliation until the points referred to are 
cleared up. 

The chief one of all is, Can the thinly-platéd ends of 
these citadel ships be readily destroyed in action and 
made useless—or worse than useless—for thé purpose of 
contributing buoyancy or stability to the ship? If they 
can, it is obvious that the ship’s safety may be speedily 
endangered without the thick armour plating of the citadel 
being penetrated. Sir E. J. Reed assumes that this is 
unquestionably the case, and he emphatically asserts that , 
our ten most powerful ships of recent construction might 
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be disposed of “in a very few minutes by simply destroy- 
ing their unarmoured parts  Itis upon this assumption 
that his charges against our-ships and their constructors 
are mainly based. If it be correct, the Admiralty stand 
convicted of culpable neglect or eiroi; but if it be in- 
correct, or very doubtful, then Sir E. J. Reed's charges 
are pointless and unjustifiable. 

The question 1s one of most vital importance to the 
ffghting efficiency of our principal ships of war; but how 
is it to be settled? TItis not one with which mere theory 
or abstract science can deal: actual experiment can alone 
answer it, Sir E. J. Reed believes, and asserts, that such 
structures as the thinly-plated ends of our 1ecent ironclads 
may be effectually destroyed in a few minutes, and that 
single shells may shatter large portions of them into 
fragments. He says:—-“It is not a mere question of 
riddling the ends, but also one of blowing them up by 
shell fire: and how effectually they may be thus destroyed 
was shown at Alexandria, wheie a single shell, bursting 
against the unarmoured part of the Superd’s side, tore a 
hole in it 10 feet by 4 feet ın extent ” 

The apologists for this system of construction say, on 
the other hand, that if the area ıs increased over which 
the armour is spread, as would be the case if the citadels 
were lengthened, the thickness of armour throughout 
would require to be reduced ; and the armour protection 
would therefore be less in the central poition of the ship 
which incloses the boilers, engines, and other essential 
elements of fighting efficiency. Many naval axXilleiists say, 
further, that unless the ends can be plated with the very 
thickest of armour, it 1s better to include everything which 
contributes to fighting power withm the armoured citadel 
or below the armoured deck, and to make the ends as 
thin as possible. They argue that shells which meet with 
considerable resistance in penetrating armour of moderate 
thickness will shatter the ship’s side, and make holes which 
cannot be stopped ; whereas they almost invariably make 
clean holes through thin plating, and would, in the vast 
majority of cases, pass through the ship and out upon 
the other side. Such an instance as Sir E. J. Reed 
calls attention to in the case of the Super would not, 
it 1s said, occur in practice more than once in one hund- 
red times. The clean holes made by shells in thin 
plating can be stopped effectually and quickly by men 
stationed inside with shot-hole stoppers. These are made 
of india-rubber, and open and close like an umbrella. 
They are pushed out from the inside, and then pulled 
back and opened over the outside of the hole. The 
buoyancy and stabihty afforded by the ends can, it 1s 
confidently stated, be preserved by these means; whereas 
the damage done to any but the very thickest of armour 
plating would be so much greater that the holes made by 
shells could not be so effectually dealt with. 

It 1s also pointed out that it is extremely difficult to 
strike a ship exactly at her water-line. The great majority 
of projectiles strike at some distance above it. If they are 
aimed too low they ricochet from the water suface and 
strike the ship above the water-line. It ıs most difficult 
to penetrate a ship exactly at her water-line ; and if she is 
so penetrated, the holes may be much more readily and 
effectually stopped when the plating is thin than when it 
is thick, This is the argument which forms the answer to 
Sir E. J. Reed’s charges. 





Sir E J. Reed says that “the reply to the British ships 
which are being made to depend for their flotation and 
stability upon their unarmoured ends will inevitably be 
small-gun attack," and he considers that even the fire 
fiom machine-guns may be sufficient to cripple them. 
This opens up a complica question and one which 
cannot be fully considered 1n all 1ts details from a merely 
abstract point of view. There is obviously, however, a 
limit to the effective use of small gun and machine-gun 
fire, which 1s imposed by the necessity of protecting them 
by armour if they are to fight at short range. If the guns 
are not protected by armour they can'enly be relied upon 
at long ranges; and even then they may as readily be 
placed hors de combat by the fire from the enemy as 
succeed in penetrating, still less in destroying, the 
unarmoured ends of the latter. 

These are-points which experience alone can throw any 
clear and definite hight upon. Each party may continue to 
advocate its own view with great show of reason, but 
neither will convince the other till the effect of artillery fire 
upon such structure? as the unarmouied ends of the ships 
in question has been thoroughly tested. In the meantime 
the public mind is only being bewildered and wearied by 
the reiterated discussions of questions which cannot be 
settled by mere argument or force of words. 

A structure similar to the unarmoured ends of one of 
our ships might easily be built and placed afloat. It 
should then be fired at from various distances with guns of 
different sizes. Valuable data might then be obtained 
upon two crucial points: (1) the percentage of shots 
which would strike sufficiently near the water-hne to 
affect prejudicially the buoyancy or stability ; and (2) the 
nature of the holes that would be made; whether such as 
are capable of being easily stopped from the inside, or 
such as admit of no effectual stoppage, but practically 
consutute a disintegration or destruction of the fabric. 
This simple experiment might surely be made in such a 
way as to set at rest the discussion that has now been 
going on for so many years respecting the efficiency of 
the system upon which the safety and fighting power of 
our most powerful ships depends. Still, “water condi- 
tions” would be the most favourable for such experiments ; 
because it would oBviously be more difficult to make 
good practice at a vessels water-line in action-—under 
the ordinary circumstances, at sea, of rolling motion and 
the relative m®vements of the vessels engaged—than at a 
quiet and caiefully arranged trial. 

The only logical and effective answer that can be 
made to Sir E. J. Reed's letter is that which would be 
furnished by the results of experiments such as we have 
indicated ; and that answer cannot be made too soon, or 
too complete, either for the reputation of the Admiralty 
and of the Constructors of the Navy—who, to say the 
least, appear to be greatly in the dark respecting the 
practical merits of the system to which they are com- 
mitted—or for the satisfaction of the public mind. 

This question, upon the merits of which Sir E. J. Reed's 
Charges must either stand or fall, 1s one which only Science 
can settle by experimental tests ; but there is an important 
point underlying another assumption contained in his letter 
which may be discussed with advantage from a more ab- 
stract point of view. He says: “The Admiralty Director of 
Naval Construction, in the article ‘Navy,’ in the ‘Encyclo- 
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pædia Biitanmica, lays down the following piinciple :— 
* The fairest available approximate measure of the power 
of the ships is their displacement or total weight. It 
always represents power of gpme kind" Sir E. J. Reed 
adopts this principle, without reserve or qualification, and 
employs it as an empirical method of determining the 
relative fighting powes of the ships of our own and the 
French navies. 

* Bearing this principle in mind, as one accepted and 
avowed by the Admiralty" he proceeds to compare the 
displacements of fen of the largest French ships recently 
built with ten of the corresponding ships of our own navy. 
The following result is arrived at :—“ Looking at these 
figures, and beanng in mind the doctrine quoted—that 
superior displacement means superior power, and inferior 
displacement inferior power—3we here see that the Eng- 
lish ships have been deliberately made inferior by our 
Admuralty, ship by ship and squadron by squadron.” 

We do not know what authority there is for saying that 
this “principle” is accepted and avowed by the Ad- 
miralty. True, it is propounded by Mr. Barnaby, the 
Director of Naval Construction, in- the latest edition of 
the “ Encyclopædia Britannica"; but we have not heard 
that the Admiralty accept and avow it. We hope, for 
the sake of the scientific reputation of the Naval Depart- 
ment, that they hold no such fallacious and absurd doctrine. 
It is surprising to find a scientific man of Sir E, J. Reed’s 
eminence and ability assenting to, and adopting, Mr. 
Barnaby’s so-called “principle.” What is stranger than 
all, however, is that Sir E. J. Reed should not see that the 
adoption of it is inconsistent with his main contention 
that our ten néwest armour-clads are practically worthless, 
for quite other reasons, as compared with those of the 
"French, and could be disposed of by the latter “in a very 
few minutes." 

The average displacement of the ten English ships re- 


ferred to.by Sir E. J. Reed 1s 9,363 tons, and that of the. 


corresponding ten French shipsis 10,470 tons. Applying 
Mr. Barnaby's principle in the sense in which it 1s used 
by Sir E. J. Reed—beanngin mind that “superior dis- 
placement means superier power, apd inferior displace- 
ment inferior power," and that “the fairest available 
approximate measure of power” 1s “displacement or 
total weight ”—we arrive at the conclusion that the fighting 
power of the ten English ships is rather less than nine- 
tenths that of the French ships. Had their displace- 
ments been'greater they would, upon the same prin- 
ciple, have been more powerful than the French 
ships. But Sir E. J. Reed believes that, apart from 
displacement altogether, and because of the differ- 
ent systems of construction employed in the two cases, the 
English ships could be sunk by the French ships in a 
very few minutes. The assumptions upon which the re- 
spective arguments are based are obviously inconsistent 
with each other. One is that the English ships are infe- 
rior to those of the French because their displacements 
are less ; the other is that they are inferior because the 
details of their construction are not so wisely and effi- 
ciently designed. Either one or both assumptions may be 
correct; but the one has no necessary relation to the other. 

But we will compare Mr. Bargaby's present principle 
with an empincal formula previously laid down by him 
for determining the comparative efficiency of ships of 


war. Inthe course of a lecture delivered in the Royal 
United Service Institution, in 1872, upon ^ Modern 
Ships of War,” Mr. Barnaby put forward the following 
formula :— 


AxGxHxS i 
A JO — comparative efficiency, 


where A is the weight of armour per ton of ship’s mea- 
surement, G the weight of protected guns and ammu- 
nton, H the height of battery port-sills above load 
water-line, S the speed in knots at the measured mile, 
and L the length of the ship. ` 
Mr. Barnaby applied this formula to the seven ironclads. 
named m the table given below. In this table we have 
placed, alongside the names of the vessels, a column 
which contams their displacements in tons. The next 
column contains their comparative efficiencies, as com- 
puted by the above formula ; and.the last column contains 
their comparative efficiencies, upon Mr. Barnaby’s new 
principle that displacementisa fair measure of power, It 
will be seen that, according to the latter, the most power- 
ful of these seven ships 1s the Minotaur, and the next the 
Warrior. The relative efficiency of the former vessel is 
three times greater than that given by Mr. Barnaby's 
previous formula; and the latter is nearly four times 
greater. The Warrior and the Minotaur are, according 
to this standard of comparison, the most powerful of the 
seven ships mamed ; while the Minotaur would, upon the- 
same principle, be classed as the most powerful fighting. 
ship the British navy possesses at the present time— with 
the single exception of the Z5z/fexibe. In reality, how- 
ever, the Warrior and Minotaur are the weakest and 
least efficient ironclads we possess; and are invariably 
classed as obsolete even in the most favourable estimates 
that are made of the fighting power of the British navy. 


Relative efficiencies 


r Relative effi- 

Namesof Displacement Mr pin ded Ciencies upon 

ships 1n tons formula, Principle that 

AxGx Hx §3 Power varies with 

L X roo displacement 
Monarch 8,320 149°8 149°8 
Hercules 8,680 II3'4 1562 
Captain 7,900 83°3 142'2 
Vanguard .. 6,010 $370 108-2 
Minotaur . 10,690 6r 192'4 
Warrior 9,210 445 165:8 
Defence 6,150 Io 9 IIo'7 


Nothing further can be necessary to show the fallacy, and 
the absolute inconsistency, of the views put forward at 
various times by Mr. Barnaby, respecting the standard 
by which the fighting power qf a ship, or of a navy, may 
be judged. He has given no justification of either of the 
methods described ; nor attempted to show that they are 
approximately reliable. The formula laid down by him 
in 1872 recognises that the fighting power of a ship of 
war is made up of various distinct and independent 
elements—that the amount of armoured protection, as 
represented by weight of armour; the power of the 
armament, as measured by its weight ; the speed, and 
other qualities constitute elements of fighting power, which 
have different relative values, and which must be sepa- 
rately taken into account. We here find the value of 
manceuvring power, or handiness in turning, recognised 
by introducing the length of the ship as a divisor into the 
lOormula. This element of fighting power is assumed to 
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vary inversely as the length ; so that, in simular ships, it 
would vary inversely as their displacements. In other 
words, so far as one element of fighting power is con- 
cerned, and that a very important one, the measure of 
its amount is not the displacement, as Mr. Barnaby now 
assumes, but the inverse ratio of the displacement. 

e lhe fighting power of a ship is thus composed of several 
diverse and independent elements ; and there is nothing 
approaching to a consensus of professional opinion as to 
the relative importance of these elements. To assume 
that they all vary together with the ship’s dimensions, or 
with her weight in tons, 1s 1n the highest degree delusive 
and absurd. The displacement of a ship measures her 
weight and nothing more. Whether that weight has been 
effectively and wisely employed ın developing a high 
degree of fighting power, is an entirely independent 
matter ; and one upon which the whole question of fight- 
ing efficiency depends. The statement that displacement 
"always represents power of some.kind," merely begs 
the question. Of course it represents power; but such 
power is simply that of displacing water. It may repre- 
sent that and nothing more, or 1t may represent in addi- 
tion the possession of great fighting power, or of other 
desirable qualities. But the possession of such qualities, 
and the degree in which they will be developed, must 
depend entirely upon the skill of the designer—an 
arbitrary personal factor which is not always limited by 
the cubic feet of displaced volume that are placed at his 
disposal. Mr. Barnaby himself pointed out in the paper 
above referred to, that although the Defence and Vanguard 
have approximately equal displacements, the latter carried 
one-half more armour-plating than the former upon three- 
fourths of the weight of hull; and was so superior in 
manceuvring capability that she would turn completely 
around in four and a half minutes, whereas the former 
vessel required seven minutes to complete a circle. This 
difference 1n qualities, and superiority in fighting power, 
of the Vanguard over the Defence is absolutely undis- 
coverable by merely comparing the displacements. 

All the comparisons we have seen of the fighting powers 
of modern ships of war and of our own and foreign 
navies, have been more or less vitiated by the arbitrary 
standards that have been selected as the basis of such 
comparisons. The displacement basis is unreliable and 
misleading, and furnishes no test whatever of fighting 
power. It would be extremely difficult to devise any 
simple standard by which the popular mind may be fairly 
impressed with the relative powers of our own and 
foreign navies ; while for purposes of exact comparison or 
of technical discussion no such standard could be re- 
garded as absolute. Before a simple standard or unit of 
comparison can be framed, which will be satisfactory or 
useful, naval officers, artillerists, and constructors require 
to agree among themselves about the relative importance 
of the various elements that make up the fighting power 
ofa ship. The defensive values of armour-plating, speed, 
turning-power, and other protective qualities, and also the 
offensive values of the gun and torpedo armaments, the 
ram, speed, &c., require to be separately evaluated and 
their relative importance determined. If a general agree- 
ment could be arrived at as to the relative approximate 
values of each of these independent elements of offensive 
and deferisive power, an empincal formula might be framed 
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—such as Mr. Barnaby attempted with ingufficient data 
in 1872— which would fairly represent the gross fighting 
efficiency of aship. Till this is done, no rule can possibly 
be devised which will indicgte anything more than the 
mere opinions of the person who frames it ; while often, 
as in the case of Mr. Barnaby's present displacement 
basis, the application of the rule may be misleading in a 
degree which its framer could never have foreseen or 
1ntended. - 

Sir E. J. Reed's letter to the 7#es, and the whole force 
of the charges contained in it, rests mainly upon the truth 
of the two assumptions we have considered. The first is 
that the unarmoured ends of our present ironclads have 
practically no protective value. This is a point which, as 
we have said, may be determined once and for all by 
scientific experiments. The second assumption is that the 
comparative efficiency of our own ships and those of foreign 
powers may be approximately measured by merely com- 
paring their displacements. This proposition is unsound, 
and does not admit of any qualifying corrections short 
of depriving it ‘of all specific meaning. A scientific 
standard or unit of comparison which may be fairly . 
apphed to the approximate determination of the relative 
fighting powers of war-ships and navies is greatly to be 
desired ; but before such an one can be framed, the per. 
sons who have to use our ships of war and to take them 
into action, and those who are responsible for their 
efficient construction, must come to some definite under- 
standing as to what the various elements of fighting power 
consist of, and what are their relative degrees of import- 
ance ; and to do so they must call in the aid of Science. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAMSON'S DVNAMICS 


An Elementary Treatise on. Dynamics, containing Ap- 
plications to Thermodynamics, &c. By Benjamin 
Williamson, F.R.S., and Francis A. Tarleton, LL.D. 
(London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1885.) 


ROFESSOR WILLIAMSON ıs already so well 
known to the student by his excellent text-books of 

the Differential, and, of the Integral, Calculus, that his 
appearance in a new field of authorship is sure to excite - 
attention. We accordingly opened the present work with 
expectations Qf a very high order. Not, of course, expect- 
ations that much novelty of matter could be introduced 
in an elementary work on a subject which has been 
thoroughly threshed-out, but that possibly ffesh interest 
and easier assimilability might be given to long-known 
facts and processes by some novel mode of presentation. 

In these expectations we have been disappointed, 
Either the subject of Dynamics does not admit of treat- 
ment superior to that which it has already received, or 
our authors are not destined to be the pioneers to the 
possible improvements. Our special reasons for this 
statement we will give with some detail, but we may 
begin with some general observations. 

From the time in which Jackson, Lloyd, Whewell, and 
many others, introduced continental methods to the 
average Honour-man ; through'the period of Earnshaw, 
Pratt, Wilson, Tait and Steele, Griffin, Walton, &c., to 
the Parkinson, Bezant, Routh, &c., of the present day, 
there has been.a plethora of treatises in English on the 
various parts of elementary Dynamics. Some of these 
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were robust, and showed considerable vitality, others 
sickly and shoSt-lived. But, bad or good, among them 
they have practically exhausted the resources of the sub- 
ject, so far as the theorems presentable to a beginner are 
concerned. The only ringing of the changes has been in 
arrangement, modes of presentation, and proofs. 

But from the books of the future, some of which, at 
least, we may expect to see starting into existence in the 
present, we naturally, though perhaps vainly, look for 
something higher and better than this. We now have 
elementary treatises on the various branches of mathe- 
matics required in Dynamics (two, in fact, due to Prof. 
Williamson himself) so much superior to any that existed 
even twenty years ago, that we no longer require to have 
intricate steps of ordinary differentiation or integration 
introduced into a text-book of that subject. What we 
require may be summed up in two words, foundation 
and Arrangement. To these must, of course, be added, 
as a requirement in every scientific treatise, Consistency. 

The foundations of the subject, indy far the best form 
in which they have yet been presented, were given by 
Newton. He expressly states, before proceeding to give 
his second interpretation of the Third Law of Motion, 
that (so far) he had been giving principles generally 
accepted among mathematicians. But we can barely 
1magine the effort which must have been made by that 
transcendent genius in extracting such simple and yet all- 
comprehending statements from the portentous verbiage 
of even the most able of his precursors. Step by step, in 
Britain, Newton's system was forsaken ; one of his Laws 
was split up into fragments, another ignored and its place 
supplied by gratuitous additional Axioms; till at last the 
monstrous process culminated in the adoption of Du- 
chayla’s so-called statical Proof of the Parallelogram of 
Forces, Thus everything was ripe for Thomson and 
Tait’s reintroduction of the grandly simple system of 
Newton. The results of this step have been alike re- 
markable and important. These authors also 1ntroduced, 
after the example of Ampére,! the notion of separating 
the science of motion in the abstract (Kinematics) from 
that of motion of matter :-"thus hghtening the student's 
work, in Dynamics propef, to at least as great an extent 
as it is lightened by his previous study of integration and 
differential equations. 

Now, in the book before us, these improvements on the 
text-books of twenty years ago are only partially adopted. 
Kinematics is not made a strictly preliminary study, but 
inserted in detached fragments. The exploded “ statical 
measure” of force haunts us all through the book, some- 
tirhes leading to extraordinary results, "Thus, opening at 
p. 30, we find the following passages, in which we have 
italicised a few words :— 


“ Acceleration varies as Pressure.” 
“This equation enables us to determine the velocity 


generated ... by a constant force . . . whenever the 
pressure which measures the force is known, and also the 
weight of the body.” 


Thus a force which is capable of supporting a weight 
of 112 Ibs. is called a force of 112 lbs.” 
*,..the same efort which would project a small 
stone to a considerable distance will move a large one 
but slightly.” 


7 Am has never, to our knowledge, received the credit due to him for 
much of his best dynamical work eg the x, 9 equation of central orbits. 
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Here we see, at a glance, the effects of want of system» 
Pressure, Force, and Effort are used as completely 
synonymous and interchangeable terms. Now the first 
term has a perfectly definite meaning in science (intro- 
duced without definition or warning by our authors in 
§ 290 of the book, to the utter bewilderment of the reader 
fresh from p. 30), and it means something differing from 
force in exactly the same way as à linear inch differs from 
a cubic inch. As to the Effort exerted in throwing a 
stone, we imagine that, if employed at all in scientific 
language, it would signify properly the work done, not 
the force applied; the two things differing as a square 
foot does from a linear foot. Of course our authors do 
not require to be told this, but why muddle the student 
by giving him shpshod information which he must unlearn, 
if he is ever to make progress ? 

On the opposite page (31) we find :— 


“ If a uniforin pressure [force] of 31bs. [weight] produce 
a velocity [speed] of 10 feet [per second] m the first 
second, find the weight [mass] of the body acted on.” 

The insertions are ours, made with the view of showing 
how the question ought to be stated unless there is to be 
complete confusion of nomenclature. 

Since Clerk-Maxwell published his admirable little 
book on “ Matter and Motion” there has been left no 
excuse whatever for a misuse of the word Velocity, The 
adoption of Hamilton’s Vector ideas effected an immense 
improvement® in all these elementary matters. Yet we 
not only find constantly, in the book before us, this con- 
fusion of speed and velocity, but something even more 
grave, of which one example appears in the above extract. 
This is the use of the word “ velocity " in the sense of so 
many units of Jength. See, for instance, pp. 28, 29:— 


“¢ [n what time will a falling body acquire a velocity of 
400 feet ?’ 

“Tf one minute be taken as the umt of time, what 
should be taken as the value of g?’ 

* Ans. The velocity per minute acquired in one minute 
by a falling body.’ ” 

Now, what on earth is a “velocity of 400 feet” or a 
“velocity per minute”? To make the first statement 
intelligible we must add “ per (specified unit of time)” ; 
and for “ velocity,” in the second statement, we must read 
* velocity in feet”; or, preferably, “speed in feet" The 
* per unit of time " is already present on ¢Azs occasion. 

Under this category we must quote the truly sensational 
heading of § 19 :— 


“Relation between Velocity and Space,” 
for this is also obviously basedgupon the above erroneous 
designation of “velocity” as so many units of length. 

In p. 124 we find :— 

55... time becomes a necessary element when we come 
to compare the efficsency of different agents. For instance, 
if one agent... performs an amount of work in one 
hour which it requires another five hours to accomplish, 
the former 1s said to be five times as efficient" [The 
italics are 1n the text.] 


But, turn to p. 438, and we read :—a heat-engine being 
now the “agent” :— 


*. , , the ratio of the heat converted into work to the 
heat drawn from the source is called the efficiency of the 


engine.” [Again, the italics are in the text.] 
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» It appears from this, as from a former example, that it 
1s necessary to take the same word in two perfectly dif- 
ferent meanings according as it 1s met with in the first 
(or ordinary dynamical) part of the book, and in the later 
(or thermodynamical) part. Such at least 1s the case 
with the two speciall important terms, Pressure and 
Efficieucy. 

* It is perhaps hypercrifical to call attention to peculiari- 
ties of expression which, however they may puzzle him, 
can scarcely mislead the student. Else we might ask 
why (p. 8) a point is * azzmated by any number of veloci- 
ties,” or “ subjected to any number of simultaneous veloci- 
ties,” or why “additional velocity” is said in contrast 
(p. 12) to be “received” ; 

. We have marked at least a score of places. in addition 
to those already noticed, in which the same or similar 
confusion occurs :—and yet we have read in all only about 
a fourth of the book here and there, having glanced over 
the rest much more hastily. But it is enough to have 
said, while illustrating our remarks by simple instances, 
-that this 1s certainly not a book for beginners, nor for 
any one whose hold of the exact meaning of scientific 
terms is precarious :—though 1t may be consulted without 
danger (scarcely, we should think, with actual pleasure) 
by a student who, already soundly educated in the prin- 
ciples of Dynamics, desires to get a rapid and condensed 
résumé of their development by mathematical methods. 

The principle of dual authorship rarely works well ın 
practice, One of the authors of this book invariably 
speaks of Centre of mass (or of inertia) of a body, the 
other as invanably of Centre of gravity. And their 
responsibility has been so thorpughly divided, that nezther 
-of these terms is defined, so far as we can find (even with 
the help of the Index), anywhere in the volume. Again, 
one of the authors seems to have been always on the 
look-out to put in a little bit of Kinematics wherever he 
had a chance. And surely a third must have been at 
"work, whose function was to stick in some sections on 
the Rotation of a Rigid Body (p. 92) between the sections 
on Circular Orbits and those on the Simple Pendulum. 

The extraordinary O//a podrida of Schell is one of the 
authorities mentioned in the Preface as having been 
largely borrowed from. The book would certainly have 
been very much better had that work been let alone; 
though no work more richly deserves to be plundered in 
its turn than does that of Schell, who simply adopts 

(arid too frequently distorts) whatever pleases him. 





OUR BOOK SHELF 


Les Organismes problémahgues des Anciennes Mers. By 
the Marquis de Saporta. (Paris: Masson, 1884.) 


THE views expressed in Saporta and Marion’s “ Evolution 
des Cryptogames” (reviewed at length ın NATURE, vol. 
xxiv. pp. 73, 558) as to the origin of certain markings 
commonly met with in palaeozoic rocks, has led to a long 
discussion in which many have taken part, the chief 
champions on either side being Dr. Nathorst, the dis- 
tinguished Swedish botanist, and the Marquis de Saporta. 
Dr. Nathorst maintains that they are tracks left by moving 
or burrowing animals or other inorganic markings, whilst 
Saporta holds to his original opinion that very many of 
them are casts of primeval alga, of kinds now extinct. 
Nearly all of these markings are in bas-relief on the under 
surfaces of slabs as if they were moulds of prints or 1m- 


. 


pressions traced in the ancient muds, thus at first sight 
greatly favouring Nathorst’s view of their @rigin. Saporta 
demonstrates on the other hand that this is a by no means 
uncommon mode of fossilisation among undoubted plants 

and when we reflect on the composition of alge, we shall 
see that scarcely any other® mode of fossilisation among 
them is possible. A leathery olive green sea-weed lying 
on an oozy mud would cause an indentation, and if sub- 
sequently covered up, would keep the old surface from- 
contact with the fresh mud, until it might, under favour- 
able conditions, have become sufficiently hardened to 
retain the impression. The sea-weed, as most olive 
weeds do now, if left in water or freshanud, would eventu- 
ally completely dissolve away, leaving no perceptible 
organic trace of its presence. The cavity thus left would 
be filled in at last by the overlying mud, and only a 
cleavage plane would remain, following the contour of the 
under side of the weed, and marking its former presence. 
Sometimes, though rarely, the sea-weed might not decay 
until a cleavage plane had been established around its 
entire: circumference, without leaving the smallest trace 
of its internal structure, as we often find is the case with 
far more resisting cryptogamic stems in the older rocks. 
This Saporta finds 1s the case with the Bilobites, one of 
the most vexed of all the * Organismes problématiques," 
and he relies with good reason upon their occasional 

occurrence in this condition. and on their reticulated 

stracture to support his contention that they cannot be 
mere worm tracks or burrows, and that in point of fact 
they can be naught but the impressions of primordial 
alga. J. S. G. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


( The Editor doesnot kold himself responsible for obinionsexpressed 
by his correspondents, Neither can he undertake to raurn, 
or to corres, with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

[Zhe Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space ts so great 
that it ts impossible otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts.] 


Civilisation and Eyesight 


My attention has only recently been called to a communica- 
tion from Lord Rayleigh, which appears in NATURE for the 
12th inst. (p. 340), and on which I crave permission to make a 
few obseivations. Loid Rayleigh questions whether the eyes 
of savages, ‘‘ merely as optical instruments,” are greatly supe- 
rior to our own ; and suggests that*any superiority which savages 
possess may depend upon ‘‘ attention and practice in the intei- 
pretation of minute indications.” He explains that ‘‘the re- 
solving power of an optical instrument 1s limited by its aperture,” 
and then proceeds as follows :— ? 

** With a given aperture no perfection of execution will carry 
the power to resolve double stais, o1 stripes alteinately dark and 
bright, beyond a certain point, calculable by the ‘laws of optics 
from the wave-length of light. With sufficient approximation 
we may say that a double star cannot be fahly 1esolved unless 
its components subtend an angle exceeding that subtended by 
the wave-length of light at a distance qual to the aperture. If 
we take the aperture of the eye as one-fifth of an inch, and the 
wave-length of light as 1-40,000th of an inch, this angle is found 
to be about two minutes , and we ae forced to the conclusion 
that there is no room for the eye of the savage to be much ~ 
superio: in resolving power to those of civilised physicists, whose 
powers approach at no great distance the theoretical limit as 
determined by the aperture." 

I understand this to mean that optical conditions limit the 
resolving power of the eye to objects which subtend a visual 
angle of about two minutes, and that civilised physicists approach 
this theoretical limit at no g1eat distance. 

With great submission to the high authouity of Loid Rayleigh, 
X ventme to question whether we have any data fiom which to 
diaw conclusions with regaid to the possible optical powers of 
the eyes of the human ‘iace, We should probably fall into 
grave eroi if we were to argue fiom the reduced eye of Listing, 
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or even from th¥ eyes of the small number of persons whose 
visual function has been minutely tested, to the properties, as 
optical instruments, of the eyes of mankind in general “La 
position," writes Helmholtz, *'des foyeis, des points principaux 
et des points nodaux de l'oeil est'ssurément soumise à des varia- 
tions individuelles assez importantes, puisque la plupart des 
mensurations de œl et de ses diverses surfaces réfringentes 
présentent, chez différents sujets, des différences plus grandes 
won ne paraissait devoir les attendre pour un organe dont les 
onctions semblent réclamer une si grande exactitude de 
constinction.” 

As a matter of fact, the theoretical limit of resolving power 
assigned by Lord Rifyleigh, to which he tells us that civilised 


physicists ‘‘approach,” ıs one which civilised physicists have 
considerably exceeded. The mean of twelve observers, as 
quoted by Helmholtz, gives 1esolving power under a visual angle 


of 101 seconds; and this mean is reduced by two cases in which 
the angles were 124 and 147 seconds respectively. The mini- 
mum was 51I seconds, the most frequent angle was about 80 or 
go seconds. The commonly accepted standaid of normal vision 
among civilised people is satisfied by deciphering letters the 
pue of which subtend visual angles of one minute, while each 
etter as a whole subtends a visual angle of five minutes. 

I cannot say, however, that I think amy such tests are ve 
material to the issue. The eyes of civilised physicists, or of iuc 
of them as have undertaken practical research ın physiological 
optics, ae probably very highly cultivated, and I doubt whether 
resolving power, which must gieatly depend npon the functional 
activity of the central depression of the retina or, in the cast of 
stars, upon the functional activity of the zone which immediately 
surrounds the yellow spot, furnishes any accuiate test of acute- 
ness of vision in the sense in which I employed the phrase. 

Assuming the civilised man and the savage to have eyes of 
precisely equal optical value, the latter might yet possess an 
acuteness of vision greatly in excess of that of the former; and 
this excess might be due to conditions of the percipient elements 
ofthe retina which, in the case of the savage, peimitted the 
optical powers to be utilised to the fullest extent. The savage 
might have greater sensitiveness to variations of light, greater 
sensitiveness to colour, and acuteness of vision over a larger retinal 
area, All these advantages might be conferred by better forma- 
tion or higher development of the retina, and Suek higher deve- 
lopment might at once be promoted by exercise and handed 
down by descent. I support the ''commonly-received view” 
that the vision of savages is more acute than that of civilised 
men, because this view seems to me to be established by 
abundant testimony, and to be in perfect harmony with physio- 
logical knowledge I feel very strongly that the conditions of 
town hfe are unfavourable to the evolution of the eye and 
favourable to its involution or edegradation ; and I believe that 
a moderate amount of attention might greatly modify these con- 
ditions, and might do for the eyes what is done by athletic 
games and exercises for the muscles. 

With regard to the improvement of Lord Rayleigh’s own 
vision, in a dim light only, by concave glasses, I think his 
Lordship cannot fail to see that the case, as stated, does not 
contain all the data which would be required in oider to arrive 
at an explanation of the phenomenon. 

e R. BRUDENELL CARTER 


IN a short article on Civilisation and Eyesight which 
appeared in NATURE of February 12, Lord Rayleigh expresses 
he belief that the greater visual acuity of savages “isa ques- 
tion of attention and practice in the inteipietation of minute 
indications” and is not ascnbable to any possible inherent 
raid in thew eyes, regarded sumply as optical instruments. 
ith this conclusion probably most is have had opportunities 
of testing the sight of uncivilised races or read the account given 
by those who have undertaken such examinations, will agree. 
The same difference in making more or less out of an imperfect 
retinal i is met with in different individuals with the same 
degree of short sight, and othe: wise subjected to similar condi- 
tions according as they have or have not been in the habit of 
resorting to constant optical correction of their defect, Such a 
cerebral elaboration of the retinal image, as it might be called, 
constitutes also probably the main reason for the difference 
between the visual acuity of children'who have only just learnt 
to read the letters of the alphabet and adulte, which our ordinary 
tests so frequently show. 
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The question of the incieasing prevalence of short sight has 
for a considerable time been the subject of much investigation 
and speculation in Germany, the results of which have been in 
many cases to give rise to predictions of rather an alarmist 
tendency These, again, have led to legislation in the shape of 
regulations with respect to school apphances which might meet 
the theoretical requirements of the most energetic and mfluential 
agitators. ltisto be hoped that, ag the question is now being 
brought forward in this country, it will be viewed in a more 
comprehensive manner, The numerous statistics from German 
schools have shown that the proportion of shoit-sighted boys 
continually increases from form to form, and from this fact it is 
véiy generally argued that the continued use of the eyes for 
the peiception of near objects is the essential if not the only 
factor in the production of short sight. This view appears, 
again, to be supported by statistics which allot the largest pro- 
portion of short-sighted individuals to those branches of industiy 
or those pursuits which constantly call for near vision. Two points, 
howevei, appear to be forgotten, or at all events fail to receive 
sufficient consideration, in aniving at such a conclusion, In the 
first place, there is an undoubted tendency to increase in the 
degree of short sight with age alone up to the period of cessation 
of growth. This has been shown to be due to the elongation of 
the antero-posterior axis of the eye, which caines the retina 
further and futher fiom the principal focus of the dioptic 
media, and 1s in the vast majority of cases no more a disease 
than is the attainment of a greater than average height by a 
certain number of individuals, It 1s merely a type, and as such 
is governed by the laws of heredity. A small proportion of cases 
of short sight are, however, due to disease. These differ from 
the ordinary cases in that they ae seldom hereditary and me not 
more frequently present in the learned than in the absolutely 
illiterate classes, besides which the pathological changes to which 
they aie due cqn often be detected with the ophthalmoscope. The 
second point which has to be taken into consideration 1s how 
far the greater proportion of short sight amongst literary men, 
or aitisans whose daily work necessitates close vision, 1s actually 
due to thei Top ER or depends on the circumstance that, 
being originally short-sighted, they have dnfted into puisuits 
which are more attractive to them, owing to their not being able 
to enjoy out-dooi work or sports to the same extent as others 
whose eyes me more fortunately focussed. That the choice of 
a life-occupation is often influenced by the condition of the sight 
is a matter of every-day experience, and it would be interesting 
to have statistic: showing to what extent this occurs in the case 
of myopia. Further, as a man’s circle of acquaintance is, for 
the most part, amongst individuals having similar interests in life, 
mtermaiage in myopic families must frequently occur, and 
would tend to perpetuate, and perhaps increase, the defect. In 
savages, on the other hand, where the gieat principle of the 
survival of the fittest is not fiustrated to the same extent as 
among civilised races, everything would evidently be against 
the perpetuation of the myopic type. The question comes to 
be, then, Is not the absence, or comparatively great infrequency 
of shoit sight amongst savages due rather to the 1equitements of 
such 1aces being antagonistic to the circumstances which would 
be most likely to perpetuate the myopic type, than to the fact 
that young de s me not subjected to compulsory education? 
The pages of NATURE are perhaps haidly the place to develop 
very fully a question of this kind; suffice it to say, therefore, 
that the conclusion which such reflections, as well as the result 
of eveiy-day examunation of cages of short sight, appear to 
justify, 15, that rhe increase of myopia ts due mainly to the per- 
petuation of a type through the requirements of civiltsation, and, 
though not a disease in the ordinary sense, it is desirable to - 
attempt to check its progress. This will assuredly not be an 
easy matter, but it is not likely to be much influenced by such. 
School 1eforms as have been introduced into Germany. 

Lord Rayleigh mentions, as an interesting subject for futher 





investigation, the slight myopia which he finds not uncommor 
when the light is lowered in & room, until objects to be 
indistinctly seen. He finds, e.g. that though ina g light he 


sees rather worse with a concave lens of 36 inches focus than 
without it, yet, when the illummation is diminished, the same 
lens increases his visual meee Altogether, the influence of Hu- 
mination on visual acuity, and the relation between light-sense and 
form-sense, aie points which have not yet 1eceived adequate atten- 
tion. If the phenomenon described by Lord Rayleigh be really 
one of short sight occurring under the cicumstances mentioned, 
it is evident that it can only be due to involuntary accommoda- 
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tion for a nearer point than that on which attention is directed— 
a kind of spasmodic myopia, and, as such, would disappear when 
the power of accommodation was paralysed by atropine. On 
the other hand, it may not be myopia at all, the impiovement 
given by the weak concave lens being perhaps due to thc con- 
traction of the pupil, which would occur along with the accom- 
- modation necessary to neutralise the effect of the glass. If this 
were the case, the improvefhent would also take place by the 
use of a suitable diaphragm held in front of the eye. Still 
another possible explanation ests itself, viz, that the new 
dioptric combination made up ofthe concave lens and partially ac- 
commodated i baer might introduce conditions of chromatic 
and spherical aberration which were more favourable to distinct 
vision. The disturbing effects of such aberration are probably 
greatly neutralised by the arrangement of the retinal elements, 
but the degree of the neutralisation is, not unlikely, dependent 
on the amount of absolute and relative illumination of contiguous 
elements. GEO. A. BERRY 
Edinbuigh 


The Fall of Autumnal Foliage 
THE paper by Mr. Sorby in NATURE for December 4, 1884 


(p: 105) opens up an unpursued inquiry mto the cause of leaves 

ing in autumn. e Mr. Sorby has had his attention 

«drawn to the subject by looking at the actual trees and leaves 
“of the fine display of autumnal tints which we have lately 

seen” in England, there is much of both positive and negative 

evidence to be drawn in two extreme directions—the tropics and 
the pole. ; 

Being, in the year 1881, home from India, where, it 1s not 
necessary to say, nearly all the trees retain their green foliage 
throughout the year, the writer indulged in a long curiosity to 
see the counties of Caithness, Orkney, and Shetfand He went 
there with reference to the luminosity, which reaches its maxi- 
mum in them for Great Britain, and 1s very marked and exceed- 
ingly striking and beautiful:as a feature all over the north of 
Scotland in the month of June, when it 1s daylight all through 
the hous of night, sufficiently clear for reading distinct print 
at twelve o'clock midnight. 

A peculiarity of Caithness and the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands is that no forest-trees can be got to grow. Setting on 
one side a remark ‘‘ that it was because nobody had tried,” the 
suspicion had already occured to my mind that there must exist 
some other causes than those usually asserted—the high sea 
winds, bleakness in winter, and extreme cold—for this want of 
trees. 

Any one who has been much in the north of Scotland, and is 
at all acquamted with the optical sciences, cannot fail to have 
noticed the unmense amount of polarised light-there is from the 
sky ; almost all the diffused daylight, except for an hour or two 
in the middle of the day, being plane or elliptically polarised. 

The attention of readers of NATURE may with advantage be 
specially directed to the possibility, from the phenomena of the 
north, that leaves fall in autumn from trees growing above a 
certain latitude—about 30°—through loss of vitality in the more 
or less highly polarised light. 

The first thing a traveller from India notices in Alexandria 1s 
the American fall of the leaves in the Grande Place, or, as a 
fellow-passenger once put it, pointing to these, “It is here trees 
first become deciduous.” It is worth being 1emarked that, not 
until reaching Cairo or Alexa@dna, can sun-protection be done 
without. j 

So far Mr. Sorby has to refer to the action of light in the last 
resort, as he says, with 1egard to leave-, ‘‘slight frosts reduce 
their vitality in such a manner, that the chlorophyll. is changed 
by the action of the light into a red product.”. 

Chlorophyll is composed of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and a 
trace of iron. Chemically it is Cj4H,,N4,0, + Oig resulting 
from the action of carbonic acid and ammonia on a fat, CsH,,0, 
under the influence of light, as given by a different authority ; 
but the composition of its products and combinations have not 
been traced. Still there is almost every constituent of the 
animal frame present except the earthy salte, and it must be a 
substance very sensitive to rays of light, or to what light 

. probably is, electro-magnetic forces. 

The weakening of the plant is supposed by Mr. Sorby to 
have occurred, for the leaves of a tree to have lost the vitalt 
which counteracted the chemical degradation of the chloro hyll 
Now in India or Ceylon, if a stalk were injured, the ioe 
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would wither into brown. Trees remain, howefer, when living, 
constantly green, the leaves dropping off gradually one by one 
almost, and are immediately rep. Indian leaves of trees 
are much thicker, and more of ghe texture of parchment than 
those of foliage in European countries, and the phenomena of 
change can be studied in eveigreens without going there, Indian 
observation merely serving to draw attention that might not 
otherwise be given to the matter, 

The Rothamsted experiments of Sir J. B. Lawes and Dr. Gil- 
bert, F. R.S., bear closely on the question. They found (Swansea, 
1880, address) that plants assimilate chlorophyll not only during 
but a small portion of the year, but the acfion is limited to the 
hours of daylight, while during darkness there is rather loss than 
gain. The experiments, however, both there and in Norway 
by Prof. Schubeler, were made in ordinary unpolarised solar or 
electric light. 

On the other hand, in India the light is intense owing to its 
tropical position, and, from the altitude of the course of the sun, 
very slightly polarısed. It is only for an hour at dawn and 
another hour of sunsetting that the Indian is at all the same sort 
of daylight that it is in England. It accords with the Rotham- 
sted and Norwegian experiments under the continuous exposure 
of vegetation to daylight and electric illumination during the 
night that the trees in India are large and eve Of course 
in time leaves have done their work and fade, but as they have 
not been unfolded simultaneously, they drop off gradually in 
batches. 

Where, accordingly, the light is polarised, trees are scarce or 
absent, mown by a swathing light; and in the tropics, where 
there is little polansation, they are luxuriant, and green all the 


This is not inconsistent with fact. To begin with, plane 
polarised light has half the intensity of ordinary white light, the 
set of vibrations at right angles to the plane of polarisation 
being absorbed in the reflecting matter of the sky. Besides, 
circularly or elliptically polarised light must largely prevail, to 
judge from the metallic glow there is on the Pentland Firth, 
Oikney, and Shetland in midsummer, and what effect circularly 
polarised light has on the assimilation of carbon ın the leaves of 
plants and decomposition of chlorophyll is unknown. 

At any rate, Caithness, and the northein islands have a 
number of hours in the daytime of a wintry darkness, and 
scaicely any light in the summer months and its long days that 
is not polari From this cause, which could in the leisure of 
their winter be put in arithmetical units of force, combined 
with cold winds and a thin soil, without alluvial deposits, resting 
on stone, it 1s no wonder that, though the inhabitants are not 
strangers to the pathos of the fall of the leaf, the Caithness-shire 
landscape, and the sward and „heather of Orkney and Shetland 
aie lustrous day and night with polarised light; and bare of 
autumnal foliage. E A. T. FRASER 

India, January 22 ° li 


"year round. 





Erosion of Glass 


IN referencesto the letter of Dr. Ord in last week's NATURE, 
glass is by no means proof against the action of either acids 
o1 alkalies, indeed its resisting seems to depend merely on its 
colloidal, at any rate nom:permeable, nature. It may not be 
generally known that water alone very rapidly acts on glass, 
especially when it 1s in a finely divided state, extracting both 

ales and silica in quantity. It would be rash to put down 
the action of substances on glass to ‘‘ molecular coalescence” to 
the exclusion of chemical action, or under the idea that acids or 
fluorine are necessary to etch glass. Alkaline salts, especially 
phosphates, act, either wet or dry, very vigorously on glass. 
One class of salts, the potassium salts of phenol sulphonic acids, 
have been noticed to hterally tear a glass bottle in pieces, whilst 
crystalhsing out of an acid solution. Ordinary gum is often 
acid in reaction ; but the ordinary mechanical action of sticking 
and then contracting is probably quite sufficient to cause an 
abrasion or etching, especially with soda-glass. This purely 
mechanical action is often noticed in the distillation a tarry 
substances which solidify at a high temperature, the whole 
interior surface of the retort being torn off and cracked in all 
directions. WRH 


A Lantern Screen 


THE optical lantern has come to be so much used for scientific 
and educational purposes, that you may perhaps think it useful 
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to your readers that a screen, whose valuable properties seem 
even now to be scarcely at all known, should be noted in your 
columns. s . 

It simply consists of a sheet of French tracing-paper, of a kind 
which possesses a remarkably dùl, non-reflecting surface. With 
this screen and only an oil-lamp lantern, it is quite easy to show 
pictures well to a couple of hundred people in a room fairly 
well lighted—snfficiently lighted indeed to enable note-taking 
or reference to books to be accomplished with perfect ease— 
provided that extraneous lights are not placed Jdehind the 
Screen, 

It was to Mr. George Smith, of the Sciopticon Company, that 
I was indebted, four years ago, for the knowledge of this fact ; 
which, with considerable lantern experience, I scarcely knew 
how to believe, until I had myself verified it. 

At present, however, the tracing-paper cannot, I believe, be 
obtained more than three to four feet square. 

CHARLES J. TAYLOR 
Toppesfield Rectory, Essex, February 17 





Fullers Earth as a Filter 
WHERE the filler’s earth is dug from the Bedfordshire green- 





e 
| sand it is held in much repute for its efficacy in removing im- 
purities from turbid water. In addition to the other uses to 
which it is here applied, dealers take it around through the fen 
countries, and dispose of it for clarifying the peaty water,? often 
the only supply obtainable in those districts. 

I shall esteem it a favour on the part of the readers of NATURE 
residing on the Greensand or Oolites of the southern counties to 
notify if these filtering propertiesgof the Bedfordshire fanega 
earth are in any way unique—in so far as they appear withhe 
from that of other places?—as at Reigate, Bath, &c., where 
fuller's earth is known to them to be dug. 


Bedford, February 23 “A. G. CAMERON 


The Boomerang in India 


IN Gustav Oppert’s work ** On the Weapons, Army Organisa- 
tion, and Political Maxims of the Ancient Hindus,” the boome- 
rang is mentioned as being among the weapons, especially in 
Southern India, and made of various materials—iron, ivory, 
and wood. Are any specimens to be found in our museums 
here, or would any private persons who may happen to possess 
any, kindly allow me to inspect them? 


ARTHUR NICOLS 





THE CAMERA OBSCURA IN TORPEDO 
WORK } 
AT the time of the last Austro-Italian war, in 1866, the 
Austrian Government made the greatest efforts to 
rotect its harbours from an attack of the Italian fleet. 
orpedoes were placed in great numbers in the harbours, 


and the greatest vigilance was enjoined on all the com- 
mandants of such places. 

The accompanying illustration represents a novel appli- 
cation of the camera for use at the observing or finng 
post of a party belonging to the military telegraph. The 
torpedoes are placed along certain concentric lines, very 
close to each other, and at a certain depth below the sur- 





face of the water, no sign of their presence being appa- 
rent. A metallic wire connects each of them with a post 
of observation situated on the coast at a point sufficiently 
elevated to permit of the port being seen. According to 
well-known opticallaws, an image of the port is formed 
on the glass. Black points marked on that image indi- 


* Frem La Nature, 


cates the exact position of each torpedo ; these points are 
all numbered, each number corresponding with that on a 
particular key of a keyboard. To press one of these keys 
with the finger is sufficient to place the corresponding 


1 Geol. Mag., FE ; 1885 Baskets S 
= A brief eee rite add in use In the fen districts ‘of Cambridge- 
shire and Lincoln will appear shortly. 
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+ 
torpedo in communication with an electric battery, by 
means of a metallic wire which connects it with the 
port, and so cause an explosion. 





THE CONTINUITY OF THE PROTOPLASM 
IN PLANT TISSUE 


THE translation of D®. Schaarschmidt’s paper in a 

recent number of NATURE (January 29th, 1885) gave 
those who, like myself, are unable to read Hungarian, fuil 
details both of his researches and views, and as one much 
interested in the subject of “the continuity of the proto- 
plasm,” I should like to be allowed to make a few remarks 
upon it. 

To refer first of all to a matter of minor importance 
with reference to sieve-tubes, I see that Dr. Schaarschmidt 
says: “ The first direct observation was made in 1854 by 
Hartig, and not by Sachs, as Walter Gardiner states." 
This refers to the opening passage of my paper in the 
Arbeiten des Botanischen Instituts in Wurzburg, Band 
III., Heft I., where I say : “A most important addition 
was made to our knowledge of the histology of tissues ın 
1863 by Sachs, and in the following year by Hanstein, 
when they demonstrated that in the sieve-tubes first 
described by Hartig there are perforations in the trans- 
verse walls, &c.” I made that statement, relying, 
as I still do, on the authority of Prof. Sachs's text-book 
English edition, 1882, p. 89), since it seemed to me that 

artig's observation, which could not be confirmed by 
* Mohl and others,” was actually proved and demon- 
strated beyond doubt by Sachs and Hanstein, and, 
moreover, 1n fresh and not in macerated tissue. 

With respect to the main subject under immediate con- 
sideration, Í shall first make one or two general state- 
ments as to the continuity of the protoplasm in plant 
tissues. In my paper in the Wursburg Arbeiten, to 
which I have already referred, I have spoken of two 
appearances of continuty: one which I speak of as 
direct, and the other as indirect. By direct or unbroken 
continuity, I mean the appearance of a thick protoplasmic 
process, extending between, and uniting the protoplasmic 
contents of two contiguous cells: the pits forming 
one continuous canal, and being uninterrupted by a 
pit-closing’ membrane. In this case, therefore, the idea 
of open pits is necessitated. By indirect continuity 
I mean the existence of a pit-closing membrane between 
the two opposite protoplasmic processes in the pits: the 
membrane being perforated in a sieve-like manner, and 
thus allowing the two protoplasmic processes to be- 
come united to one another by means of delicate proto- 
NUUS filaments which traverse the pit-closing membrane. 

further stated that my observations led me to believe 
that a pit-closing membrane was present in all cases, and 
that the appearance of a direct unbroken continuity is 
fallacious. (See also Roy. Soc. Proc., December 13th, 1883.) 

Turning now to the consideration of the obser- 
vations made upon the Florideae, I shall have to 
difer somewhat with Dr. €chaarschmidt; but, while 
I do so, I wish it to be quite clearly understood 
that I do not in the least undervalue the work of 
those. investigators to whom I refer, and who, according 
to my view, have not actually demonstrated a continuity 
of the protoplasm from cell to cell, but have only observed 
facts which render the existence of such a continuity 
extremely probable. Thus, since I regard the perfora- 
tion of the pit-closing membrane as proving continuity, I 
hold that the. observations of Bornet, Perceval Wright, 
and Agardh (I have unfortunately not seen Kolderup- 
Rosenvinge’s paper) have not demonstrated continuity, 
but have demonstrated that the piepeptoplasm: clings 
with remarkable tenacity to the pit-closing membrane. 
Hick has simply repeated the observations of these inves- 
tigators, and of his results the same may be said. Since, 
therefore, Schmitz (1883) has found that a pit-closing 
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membrane does exist; that it 1s perforated@n a sieve-like 
manner, and that therefore the continuity is not direct, 
but indirect, it seems to me that to him alone belongs the 
credit of having demonstrated the continuity of the proto- 
plasm in the Florideae, and#I have myself (Proc. Camb. 
Phil. Sot., February 11th, 1884) been able to confirm his 
results as to the existence of the closing membrane in 
question. . . 

In considering the history of the subject, and leaving 
sieve-tubes out of the question, it is clear that Tangl's 
observation (1880) on the endosperm cells of Phentx 
and Strychnos was the first new discovery in the direction 
of the continuity of the protoplasm between neighbouring 
cells. Then came Strasburger's classic work on the cell- 
wall (“Bau und Wachsthum der Zellhaute,” 1882) ; his ob- 
servations on the porosity of the pit-closing membranes, - 
and his valuable suggestions as to the probability of cell- 
wall perforation, together with the citation of instances 
which already occurred, and his extremely interesting 
observation with regard to the swarm-spores of Vaucheria. 
Naturally Volvox, Pandorina, and the zoospores of 
Hematococeus offer gther examples of the perforation of 
the cell-membrane by protoplasm. 

After Strasburger came Russow. Russow read his first 
paper at the January meeting of the Dorpat Society 
(Stisber. d. Dorpater Nat. Gesell., 1882), but 1t did not 
comé into my hands until some time after I had published 
my first observation (Quart. Jour. Mic, Str, October, 
1882), so that, at least from that point of view, my work 
was quite independent and onginal. As to the order of 
the other papers, I agree with Dr. Schaarschmidt, except 
that I would like to add to his list the papers of Pfurt- 
scheller (Selbstverlag des k. k, Franz Foseph Gymnast- 
ums, 1883), Will, (Bot. Zeit., 52, 1884), Tangl (Sifad. der k. 
Akad. der Waıss., Bd. 90, 1884), and Goroschankin (Bot. 
Zeit., 41, 1883). E 

As to Dr. Schaarschmidt’s claiming, in 1884, the sugges- 
tion ‘of the universality of the occurrence of continuity 
of the protoplasm in plant-cells, I think that, considering 
the state of the subject at that time (April, 1883) some- 
thing may also be said in my favour, for I find m my 
Royal Society paper (PAz/. Trans. Roy. Soc., Aprl, 1883) 
the following statement ;—* Although I am aware of the 
danger of rushing to conclusions, I cannot but remark 
that when these results (which were foreshadowed by 
Sachs and Hanstein, when they discovered the perforation 
of the sieve-plate) are taken fh connection with those 
of Russow, 1t appears extremely probable that not only in 
the parenchymatous cells of pulvini,in phloem parenchyma, 
in endosperm cells, and in prosenchymatous bast fibres, 
is continuity established from cell to cell, but that the 
phenomenon ie one of much wider, if not of universal, 
occurrence.” 1 7 

Passing on to the results of Dr Schaarschmidt’s second 
paper, to which he refers, where he gives a vety long list 
of tissues in which he has demonstrated the existence of a 
continuity of the protoplasm, I should only wish to remark 
that while he appears to have observed in a satisfactory 
manner, and with comparative ease, cases that have ap- 
peared to me to be excessively difficult, yet his figures of 
such continuity are not satisfactory, and in many of them 
it is the direct and not the indirect continuity which his 
drawings 1epiesent. As I have stated elsewhere (Ard. d. 
Bot. Inst. Wurzburg) an examination of fresh unswollen 
tissue with 10dine and chlor. zinc. 10d. will always demon- 
strate the presence of a pit-closing membrane. 

I now come to a subject which I approach with some 
regret, since, in dealing with it, I have to dissent from the 
expressed opinions of a number of competent observers, 
and especially do I feel this regret with regard to one of 
those papers—viz. that by one of the most distinguished 

1 Mr, Dye: bas already very kindly alluded to this subject on my behalf 


It will be observed from the text that at that time (April, 1883), owing to the 
hurry of publication I had not referred to Hartig’s paper (February 18, 1885). 
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investigators 
subject is that 


The 
the existence of intercellular protoplasm. 

r. Schaarschmidt has already given the hterature. The 
only other observation with which I am acquainted is that 
of Prof Frommann (“Zur Qehbre von der Bildung der 


og piant histology : Prof. Russow. 


Membran von Pflanzenzellen "—separate pamphlet) who 
finds in the'intercellular spaces of the young stem of 
Ricinus communis, protoplasm ; starch grains, and chloro- 
phyll grains. 

The observations as to the existence of intercellular 
protoplasm depend chiefly upon the staining reactions of 
1odine and sulphuric acid or chlor. zinc. 10d. The cell 
wall turns blue, or femains yellow as the case may be : the 
protoplasm, and in certain cases a substance ; in or lining 
the intercellular spaces, stains dark brown. Or again in 
some instances—e g , the rhizome of Asfidium filix mas— 
the substance 1n the intercellular space remains uncoloured. 
Other observers have employed other stammg reagents 
after swelling with sulphuric acid and chlor. zinc. 10d.—e.g., 
saffranin, eosin, or anilin blue—and 1n this case a colour- 
ation is observed of the protoplasm on the one hand and 
of the intercellular space substance on the other. 

Dealing first with the iodine and susphuric acid or chlor. 
zinc. iod. method, it 1s obvious that, besides the protoplasm 
which assumes the well-known dark brown colouration, 
any lignified, cuticulansed or suberised membranes would 
react in the same way, and in the case of one of Berthold’s 
ve d. Deut, Bot. Gesell) examples, e g., young stem of 

igustrum vulgare, the substance which so markedly 
stains, does actually consist of the external membrane of 
the intercellular space, which towards the free surface has 
undergone changes associated with partial lignification 
(Gardiner, Proc. Camb, Phil. Soc, Nov. ioth, 1884), as 
can be readily proved by treating a section with aniline 
chloride and hydrochloric acid, when the well-known gold 
yellow reaction of lignified tissue appeais. In the same 
way the substance which does not stain with iodine and 
sulphuric acid might be of a mucilaginous nature, and 
like the mucilage of the external portions of the wall of 
the seed of Ceratonia siligua give the same reaction, viz., 
remain uncoloured. But there are cases which are not so 
easy to deal with, as I have stated elsewhere (Proc. 
Camb Phil Soc, Feb. rith, 1884), I found that the 
Hofmann's blue which I had so successfully employed for 
demonstrating the existence of protoplasmic filaments in 
the pit-closing-membrane stained not only protoplasm but 
also certain forms of mucilage. Like Russow (S#tsber. d. 
Dorpat. Naturfor., Sept., 1883), I thought at first that 
in Aucuba Japonica Y Kad discovered the existence of 
intercellular protoplasm, but I observed later on that this 
staining substance could be seen to anse as drops on the 
external walls and that these drops went blue with iodine : 
thus demonstrating that they were not ptotoplasm but 
mucilage. I therefore made experiments with the methy- 
lene blue which I had found (P/z. Trans , part 1ii , 1883) 
to be so useful as a stain for the cell wall, and so 
differentiating in its action. (A solution 1s made in water 
containing a trace of alcohol; the solution being diluted 
with water before use. The section freed from alcohol by 
repeated washing, is left to stain for about 20 seconds, 
washed and mounted in water) I further found that 
methylene blue stains equally well, all substances formed 
by the degeneration of cellulose walls, such as mucilage 
and the like. So while Hofmann's blue stains protoplasm 
and mucilage, but not cell wall, methylene blue stains cell- 
wall and mucilage but not protoplasm. Thus the cell-wall 
and protoplasm may be readily discriminated in a very 
satistactory manner, and without this reaction it would 
indeed be hard to distinguish the two. Many dyes behave 
like Hofmann’s blue so far as the staining of the mucilage 
is concerned, and I have little doubt but that eosin re- 
sembles it in this respect, though not such a good 
differentiating stain for the protóplasm. In the course of 
all my experiments, which 1 have repeated several times, 


I have never found intercellular protoplasm but ofter 
intercellular mucilage. In all cortex tissues which 
are often remarkable for their mucilaginous character 
—eg., Viscum, Fraxinus, [ex—mucilaginous degene- 
ration of the free cell-walls very usually occurs, which 
often—eg., Hex, Viscum—extends even to the whole 
middle lamella. In Aspidium filix-mas, Blechnum Brasili- 
ense and other ferns, theso-called cuticularised threads 
(cuticularfaden) are in reality r8ds consisting mainly of 
mucilage which arise as drops on the free surface of the 
cell-wall and increase in length by repeated basipetal 
formation. I do not therefore find myself able to allow of 
the existence of intercellular protoplasm. 

As to the middle lamella being protoplasm I can only 
refer to the statements I made with regard to Frommann 
and Elsberg's researches (Quart. Jour. Mic. Sci., March, 
1883) and I share fully in the opinion of Prof. Russow 
“Ueber die Auskleidung der Intercellularen,” Sx£sóer. d. 

orpat. Nafurfor., August, 1884) that if such were the 
caset is clear that we could have no such thing as a mass of 
tissue resisting great stress, The cells cannot be connected 
together by protoplasm. As to the existence of the inter- 
cellular chlorophyll grains of which Dr Schaarschmidt 
speaks, and the chlorophyll grains and starch grains ' 
observed by Prof. Frommann, I also share Prof. Russow's 
view (oc. cit.) that the above investigators must have been 
deceived by some abnormalappearance, for what could be 
the physiological significance of such a phenomenon? The 
full details of my researches on the subject will, I hope, 
shortly appear in the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
Science. WALTER GARDINER 
Botanical Laboratory, Cambridge, February 10 
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THE BANGOR LABORATORIES 


HE following is a description of the Laboratories of 

University College, Bangor, which were opened by 

Sir Wilham Thomson on the 2nd inst. The illustration 

shows the ground floor arrangement; in the upper floor 
are a magnetism-room and an optical gallery. 

The new physical and chemical laboratories occupy 
the site of the old stables and coach-houses of the 
* Penrhyn Arms Hotel, which is now used as the main 
building of the College; and, to lessen expense, a plan 
has been adopted by which the old walls are, as far as 
possible, taken advantage of for outside walls and par- 
titions. To utilise the available space to the utmost it 
was decided to roof in the whole area, which measures 
about 120 feet by 80 feet. This area 1s bounded on the 
east by the main building of the College ; on the south by a 
private road which runs nearly parallel to the Shrewsbury 
and Holyhead turnpike road, and gradually ascends until 
opposite the laboratories, the ground is about 20 feet 
shove the level of the turnpike ; on the west and north by 
the private grounds of the College. 

At the extreme east end of the south front of the 
laboratory buildings 1s a wide door opening into a vesti- 
bule, from which a passage leads north, and terminates 
in a wider space or hall. From this hall a long corridor 
runs parallel to the south front, dividing the floor space 
into two nearly equal parts. Of these the southern is set 
apart for physics, the northern for chemistry. 

The physical and chemical lecture-theatres (23,41) are of 
the samesize, 32 feet square aud 19 feet high, and are placed 
side by side with the corridor as a separating space be- 
tween them. The internal arrangements are nearly the 
same in both rooms. The students’ entrances are oppo- 
site one another in the corridor. The benches, eight in 
number, rise from the front to the back of the room, and 
front toward the west. 'The lecture-tables are placed 
about 4 feet from the front bench, and between each 
table and the west wall there is a clear space between 
7 and 8 feet wide. In the physical Jecture-theatre the 
table ıs supported on four pillars of masonry, and 1s en- 
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.Hrely independent of the floor of the room. 


designed 
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tables differ somewhat in their arrangements, one being ! 
cially for chemical, the other for physical, | 
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to allow the beams, from which such appljances are sus- 
pended, to be easily reached. 
By means of blinds, working on spring rollers controlled 


e 
work. Both have been fitted with the most recent ım- | by cords from one place near the table, the windows of 


provements, and some novel appliances. 

At the south end of the physical lecture-theatre, oppo- 
site the end of the lecture-table, is a large window filled 
with plate glass, and projecting so as to give additional 
space within the room*for experimental work. A stand 
for a heliostat is fixed outside, and a table for optical 
instruments will be placed in front of the window inside. 

An open space, extending to the ridge, and about 12 
feet square, has been left above the centre of the physical 





each lecture-theatre can bg completely darkened in an 
instant. 

A passage leads from each lecture-theatre to the space 
beneath the benches, which has been utilised for storage, 
and gives access to two rooms behind. In the physical 
department these are diagram-room and store-room (21, 
i in the chemical department store-room and class 
museum (43, 42), respectively. 

In each department the space intervening between the 


lecture-table, and in this way a clear height of about 30 | lecture-theatre and the public laboratory is occupied with 


pendulums, vibrating 


feet has been obtained for long 
is space near the top 


cords, &c. A gallery surrounds 





the professor's private room and laboratory, and the pre- 
paration and apparatus rooms. On the physical side, im- 
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PHYSICAL DEPARTMENT 


The New Laboratories of University College, Bangor. 


mediately to the west of the lecture-theatre, are the private 
room and preparation room (24, 26), which communicate 
directly with thelecture-theatre. Beyond the private room 
is the apparatus room (25), which overlaps the prepara- 
tion room, and communicates directly with ıt. The pre- 
„paration room is L-shaped, one limb of the L running 
back along the north wall of the apparatus room. This 
part of the 100m is open to'the roof, to allow the room to 
be lighted by a window at the west end, placed above the 
level of the western part of the building, and by a large 
skylight, and is fitted along one side with cases as a sup- 


behind the lecture room is fitted with a work-table 
| and provided with a fireplace, as a preparation room for 
the lecture experiments. 

To the west of the apparatus room is the private 
laboratory (28), about 20 feet by 18 feet, communicating 
with the preparation room and private room on one side, 
and with the public laboratory (29) on the other. In the 
south-west corner of this room a slate balance table has 
been built into the wall, and near the other end of the room 
slate tables have been fixed to the wall for galvanometers 
and electrometers. A single work-table, fitted with gas, 


plementary apparatusroom. An available height of about | occupies the centre of the room, and a smaller work-table 


25 feet is obtained in front of these cases, and 1s designed 
for elasticity experiments. A gallery over the window allows 
the roof above this part of the room to be reached by 
means of a ladder. The limb of the L immediately 


with gas and water the south-east corner. 

The general physicallaboratory (29) 15 a large room over 
1000 feet square in aiea running along the west end of 
the space allotted to the physical department. The 
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student's entrance is from the corridor, and adjoining this 
entrance 15 a lav&tory and cloak-room (30) for their use. 
The laboratory is fitted with work-tables for about twenty 
students. Along the west wall 1s a long work-table, fitted 
with gasand water. The space below this table is divided 
into cupboards and drawers for *he use of students. On 
the north wall a draught chamber, and combined heatin 
store and sand bath, of novel design, have been provided, 
and at different positions slate slabs for galvanometers, 
&c., have been fixed to the walls as in the private labora- 
tory. The roof 1s left open to add to the height of the 
room, and for convenience for experimental arrangements. 
The room is lighted by windows ın two sides, and by a 
row of large skylights on each side of the ridge. 

A staircase, G,leadsfrom the apparatusroom to two rooms 
on the second floor. One of these has been constructed 
without iron to ensure a uniform magnetic field. No 
magnets or a large mass of iron will be stored below, and 
the room will be available for absolute electric measure- 
ments. The other room is a gallery about 37 feet long 
and a feet wide, constructed for optical and photometric 
wor 

A second stairway leads to a small room communicating 
with the gallery above the lecture tablé, and with a flat 
space on the roof which has been constructed as a station 
for observations of atmospheric electricity. The collector 
of electricity will be placed outside on the flat roof, 
and connected with a station electrometer in the smal 
room below. 

A stair, H, at the south end of the general physical labora- 
tory Jeads to some valyable rooms in the basement, which 
have been set apart for practical electricity, workshop 
(with lathe and forge), magnetic room, battery room, store 
room, &c. 

Returning to the chemical side, the preparation and 
apparatus rooms (39, 40) occupy the position corresponding 
to that of the preparation and elasticity rooms on the 
physical side. The preparation room is fitted with proper 
work-tables, and communicates with the lecture-theatre 
by asliding panel. The prrvate laboratory (35) corresponds 
to the apparatus room of the physical department. It is 
fitted with a work-table for four persons, and a large 
draught chamber and sand bath, and communicates with 
a special balance room (34) on the west side. The general 
chemical laboratory (32) corresponds in position with the 
physical laboratory, and is fitted with work-tables for 
twenty-four students. These tables have been constructed 
according to a special desigh embracing all the most 
recent improvements, Around the north end of the labora- 
tory have been placed sand baths, draught chamber, large 
distilling table, sink and table for water and air baths. A 
portion of the south end of the laboratory has been 
partitioned off and fitted up as a combustion and blow- 
pipe room(31). Atthenorth enda balanceroom (33) hasbeen 
fitted up, and in this room, as well as in the private balance 
room, the floor'is completely isolated from the laboratories, 
and the tables for the balances are supported on strong 
brackets firmly fixed to the stone walls. The lighting of 
the laboratory 1s managed in the same way as that of the 
physical laboratory, the skylights along the east side of 
the ndge of the roof being made to open. 

A staircase, J, leads from the general laboratory to the 
first floor of the chemical department, which is occupied 
with rooms specially designed and fitted for photographic, 
gas analysis, and spectroscopic work respectively. A 
ladder leads to a flat roof for experiments which require 
to be made in the open air. A second starr, 1, leads from 
the general laboratory to the basement, where there is a 
rough operation room, joiners’ shop, and metallurgical 
room. 

The arrangement of the rooms and the construction 
of the lecture tables, work-tables, and other fittings have 
been carred out by Mr. Richard Davies, architect, 
Bangor, under the direction and superintendence of Profs. 
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A. Gray (Physics) and J. J. Dobbie (Chemistry), and in 
accordance with sketch plans furnished by them. 

The addresses on Scientific Laboratories which Sir 
Wiliam Thomson delivered on the opening of the above 
laboratories we shall give in our next number. 





NOTES 


Tux Geological Society has this year awarded the Wollaston 
Medal to Mr. George Busk for his researches on Fossil Polyzoa 
and on Pleistocene mammalia; the Murchison Medal to Prof. 
Ferdinand Roemer, the eminent paleontologist of Breslau ; the 
Lyell Medal to Prof. H. G. Seeley, for his long-continued work 
on Fossil Saurians ; and the Bigsby Medal to M. Renard, of the 
Brussels Museum, on account of his petrographical researches. 


THE annual meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences 
was held on February 23 before a very large audience. M. 
Rolland, the President for 1884, was as usual in the chair. He 
delivered the customary address, alluding to the members of the 
Academy who died during the past year, and gave a résumé of 
the principal scientific facts of the same period. . M, Arago 
(Emmanuel), the eldest son of François Arago, who is French 
Ambassador to Berne, had come to Paris in order to be pre- 
sent at the delivery of the øge on his illustrious father, 
who died thirty years ago. The delay must be attributed to 
the political career of the Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences, who, having been a member of the Government of 
the second French Republic, was not a grata persona to the 
then authorities. e Ihe speech was delivered by M. Jamin, who 
was one of his successors 1n the seat he occupied in the section 
of Physics. M. Bertrand fills his place as Perpetual Secretary. 
The number of prizes delivered is too great to be reported at 
full length. We must content ourselves by mentioning the 
laureates who have worked at questions of general interest. A 
part of the prize of 6000 francs for progress in efficiency of naval 
forces has been awarded to the Hydrographic Mission to Tunisia, 
and to 2 work of M, Baills on artillery. The Monthyon prize 
has been awarded to M. Riggenbach, a Swiss engineer, for his 
railways in mountainous districts. The Poncelet prize, for 
progress in mathematics, to M. Houel, for the whole of his 
works. The Lalande prize, for astronomy, to M. Radau, for a 
memoir on refractions ; and the Salz prize, for the same science, 
to M. Gurzel, for a disquisition on ancient eclipses in order to 
determine the value of the secular acceleration of the motion of 
the moon. The Tremont prize has been awarded to M. de 
Taste for his works on meteorology. M. Marsault has received 
a gratification of x500 francs for his studies on lamps for 
miners. This gentleman is director of the Bessages collieries. 
The cholera prize was not awarded. M. Durand-Claye, an 
engineer of the Municipal Service of Paris, who is a strong sup- 
porter of the system called ‘zou? à l'égout,” took a prize of 
statistics for his researches on diffusion of typhoid fever. 


MR. ALEXANDER AGASSIZ has" resigned his position as a 
Fellow of Harvard College, and Science states that his resigna- 
tion was naturaly accepted by the Corporation with great 
reluctance. The Buletin of the University just published con- 
tains the formal notes taken at the meeting of October 24, which 
state ‘‘that the wide range of his sympathies and interests, the 
confidence and affection which he inspired, and the varied infor- 
mation which he possessed both as a man of business and as a 
man of science, made his services as a fellow of singular value to 
the University ; that his great gifts within the past thirteen years 
to the scientific departments, and especially to the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, which amount to more than half a million 
of dollars, make him one of the chief benefactors of the University, 
and entitle him to its profound gratitude." 
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THE death is announced, at Cannes, of Mr, John Francis 
Campbell of Islay, at the age of sixty-four years. Mi. Camp- 
bell did work in various departments of science. Many yeas 
ago he Collected the folk-lore of the Western Highlands, and 
published a large selection of his collections. Mr. Campbell 
was also a geologist, and in his ** Circular Notes” and “ Frost 

` and Fire " will be found many geological notes as well as specu- 
` lations. Quite recentlye also, he published a curious book on 
“ Thermography,” and he was the inventor, our readers will 
remember, of the sunshine-recorder at Kew. 


WE regret to leain of the death of Mr. Thomas C. Archer, 
Curator of the Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh. 


M. PovpxssAU, the French engineei who assisted Lieut. 
Bonapaite Wyse from 1876 to 1878 ın his surveys ofthe Isthmus 
of Panama, in view of a canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific, 
died at Panama on January 7. 


Die Natur announces the death of Dr. Fnedrich Ritter von 
Stein, Professor of Zoology in the University of Prague, who is 
known by a work on Infusoiig; and of General Sonklai, one of 
the first and oldest of Austrian Alpine climbers, whose oro- 
graphic work 1n comnection with the Austan Alps has gained 
him much credit in his native country, He was Professor of 
Geography at the Mihtary School of Vienna; hus latest work 
was a chart of the rainfall of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 


WE learn also of the:death of M. Louis Godard, the aeronaut. 
In 1863 he and his brother Jales went up with Nadar, who still 
lives, in the monster balloon called Z2 Géas/. A breakage in 
the mechanism necessitated a speedy descent, dwing which a 

_ gust of wind turned the car upside down. e thirteen pas- 
sengeis had barely time to cling to the 10pes, and, the grappling 
irons breaking, the car dragged half a mile on the ground before 
2 landing could be effected. During the siege of Paris Godard left 
by balloon, and at Tous served on an aeronautic commission, 
He took no part in recent experiments and discussions on 
navigable balloons. 


ON the afternoon of January 19, we learn from Science, the 
fost balloon ascent ever made in the United States solely in the 
interest of meteorology took place af Philadelphia. Gen. 
Hazen, chief Signal Officer, U.S.A., recognising the importance 
and value of a more complete knowledge of the upper atmo- 
sphere, entered into a contract some time ago with the well- 
known aeronaut, Mr, S. A. Kmg, for a number of “trips to 
the clouds," an ascent to be made nt any time on eight hours’ 
notice, The U.S, Signal Service has had this subject under 
consideiation for several years, Prof. Abbe began in 1871 to 
collect meteorological records made in balloons. In 1872 the 
records of fifty ascents had been tabulated, studied, and valuable 
results obtained. In 1876 1000 small balloons were sent with 
the /o/aris expedition, to be used ın determining the height of 
the clouds ; but, owing to an unfortunate accident, they could 
not beutilsed. At various times the chief Signal Officer has 
sent observers on balloon etursions which were made for pur- 
poses other than scientific. The considerable certainty with 
which the movement of a storm can now be predicted renders 
it possible and desiiable to make systematic use of.the balloon 
in the study of unustal atmospheric conditions, and the series of 
ascents Just begun is planned with that end wm view. Among 
other things it is desired to determine the difference in the tem- 
perature gradient in well-defined “‘high” and well-defined 
“low” pressures. For this purpose it is necessary to foretell the 
arrival of a paiticula: atmospheric condition at Philadelphia, from 
which place the ascents willbe made. This can readily bejdone 
soas to give the aeronaut eight hours’ notice for the preparation 
of his balloon, and the observers who accompany him sufficient 
time to reach Philadelphia from Washington. The first ascent 
was expected to be rather experimental and suggestive in 
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its character. It was the intention to “yt at 7 a.m. ‘on the 
19th, and a telegram to that effect was seft to Mr. King, who 
responded that he would be ready. But, owing to the extreme 
cold, it was found that the balloon could not be handled for fill- 
ing without danger of crackjng ; and waiting for the sun to warm 
it up caused so much delay, that the start was not made till 4 15 
p.m. The balloon was the Hagle Eyrie, holding 25,000 cubic 
feet when filled, and having a lifting power of about 1000 
pounds. The occupants of the car were Mr. King and Private 
Hammond, a skilful observer detailed fiom the office of the 
Chief Signal Officer for the purpose. Mr. Hammond car- 
1xied with him a complete outfit for making barometric, thermo- 
metric, and hygrometiic observations. Owing to the late 
hour of starting, the observations made were not so numerous 
as could be desired, although seven complete sets were obtained 
before 'darkness rendered further reading impossible. A safe 
and quiet landing was effected at about 7.30 P.M. nearthe village 
of Manahawken, on the New Jersey coast. The greatest height 
reached was somewhat over one mile. This trial-trip has sug- 
gested some modifications in the plans, which will render future 
ascents more successful The danger incident to a balloon 
ascent ıs greatly over-estimated by many. In the company of 
an ‘expeiienced and skilful aeronaut the risk to life and limb 
15 hardly greater than on a iadway tiam or a steamboat. 
Volunteers for this service are by no means wanting among 
those connected with the signal service; and Prof. Abbe is so 
desnous of knowing what is going on “inside of a storm,” that 
he means to make an ascent himself in order to find out. 

THE Faculty of Harvard College, by a majority of thirty to 
two, have decided that Freshmen may be admitted without 
matnrculating in Greek. — Itis expected that the Classics will soon 
suffe: a further comparative decline, the hterature and history of 
the United States being given greater prominence in the 
curriculum. 

AT a meeting of Convocation of the London University, held 
on Tuesday, Lord Justice Fry moved, ‘‘ That, in the opinion of 
Convocation, the objects-of the Association for promoting a 
Teaching University for London would, if carried. into effect by 
this University, add to its usefulness and importance." His 
Lordship said that, while he did not wish to cast the slightest 
slur on the past history of the University, he maintained that 
there should be a combination of teaching with examination. 
In his opinion the success of the scheme was inevitable, and it 
would be far better that it shoul be cairied out by the Uni- 
versity than by another examining body. The motion having 
been carried, the Special Committee was authorised to give 
effect to the resolutions passed. 

Turk Dec&mber number of Prof. Caporali’s Nuova Scienza, 
which completes the fist year of this 1emarkable publication, 
continues to advocate his peculiar system of the univeise with 
unabated vigour and leaining. His theory of psychogenesis 1s 
here advanced a further stage, and it is now contended not only 
that psychis is co-eternal with matter, but that it 15 the true start- 
ing-point of all evolution. In the present issue the chief articles 
are: '* Modein Italian Thought,” ** The Pythagoric Formula ot 
Cosmic Evolution,” and ‘“‘ The Anglo-Saxon Anticlerical Evo- 
lution.” Notwithstanding some curious misconceptions, the last 
mentioned paper will be read with interest by English students 
of contemporary thought. 

AN extensive Fish Culture Establishment is in course of con- 
siruction at Delaford Park, Iver, Buckinghamshire, in connection 
with the National Fish Cultme Association. The site is situated 
close- to the ‘River Colne, which is famous for its trout, and 
affords an abundant supply of fresh water for the purposes 
required. A number of ponds are being formed upon the most 
approved scientific principles, in which the various species of 
Salmonida, coarse fishes, &c., will be propagated for the benefit 
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of the community at Arge. The cultivation of the German carp 
will also receive considerable attention, this fish being far superior 


. to the English species both as regards its edible qualities and 


capacity for rapid growth. 

WiTH a view to effectually prosecuting marine fish culture on 
sound scientific principles, the National Fish Culture Associa- 
tion have under consideration a scheme for carrying out a series 
of observations on the temperature of the sea at various stages, 
in order to obtain a more thorough and concise knowledge of 
fish, their habits, food, &c. Thermometers for this purpose are 
1n course of manufacture, @nd will be distributed to those selected 
for observers under certain rules and regulations. The Duke of 
Edinburgh is greatly interested in the subject, and has promised 
his co-operation in fuithering the movement, which he considers 
& most important one. 


LARGE consignments of eggs of the S. evenensts and white fish 
have lately been received at the South Kensington Aquarium 
from the Hon. Prof. Baird, Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries 
in the United States. All the eggs are in a healthy condition 
and on the point of incubation. There have been about a dozen 
premature births amongst them, but, of course, the young fry so 
born will not live. Piof. Baid has intimated his intention of 
forwarding & further instalment to South Kensington shortly. 


Dr. A. WogIKOFF writes with reference to a notein NATURE" 


for January 29 (p. 298), in which it is stated that the Russian 
Government are preparing an expedition to Western Siberia to 
examine the sulphur deposits mentioned by MM. Kalitin and 
Koushin. These deposits, he states, are not in Western Siberia, 
but on the so-called old beds east of the Caspian, in a region 
which it is usual to call Central Asia. It 1s not exact also to 
mention the deposits of Tchirkat (zot Tchirkoto) in Daghestan 
as the ony ones till now known in Russia. Sulphur deposits 
are known ın some places near the Volga, and are due to the 
decomposition of the gypsum so often met with in the Permian 
formation. Two of these have been worked, one in the 
eighteenth century, that of Sernaja Gora, on the right bank of 
the Volga, somewhat above Samara, and another quite recently, 
that of Sukeewa, about 20 versts above the town of Tetjuchi, 
government of Kasan. ; 


BEFORE a recent meeting at Annisquam, on the coast of 
Massachusetts, Mr. J. S. Kingsleyedescribed the foundation and 
work of the Annisquam Marge Laboratory. Prof. Hyatt, of 
Boston, had been 1n the habit of inviting some of his students to 
accompany hun to this place duiing the summer to study the 
marine forms so abundant there. From the number of applica- 
tions it appeared that there was a demand for a marine laboratory 
on the coast near Boston which should be practically free to all. 
The Woman's Educational Society of Boston became interested 
in the project, and advanced the money necessary to fit 1t up. 
It is under the charge of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
and was first opened for students in June, 1881. The object of 
„the laboratory, which appears to be open only during the summer 
vacations at the colleges, is to furnish students with an oppor- 
tunity of studying manne animals and plants in the best possible 
manner. Some of those who enter are competent to conduct 
original investigations, and they are left to follow out any line 
they may choose. The majority, however, attend to get a 
foundation and to fit themselves for teaching. Mr. Kingsley 
describes the aim of the laboratory to be to teach the stiuctme 
and development of amunals, and the methods of study best 
adapted to produce teachers and investigators. Each student, 
unless previously qualified, dissects a series of types of the laiger 
forms, such as sea anemones, starfish, clams, lobsters, squid, &c. 
After this comes a drill in the methods of investigating the em- 
bryology of marme forms. 
between nine and twenty-one. 
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immediate charge of Mr. B. H. Van Vleck. A windmill has 
lately been added to pump salt water into the bulding, thus 
supplying a tank on each of the tables, besides three large 
aquaria in the centie of the room. The object was to keep the 
specimens studied alive in confinement—a task of no small 
difficulty. ini 


AT & meeting held at Edinburgh on Monday it was resolved 
to hold an inteinational exhibition in that city in the summer of 
1886 of industry, science, and art, A committee was appointed 
to carry out the details. 


THE Prince of Wales, as President of the International In- 
ventions Exhibition, has delegated to a Commission selected 
from among the members of the Executive Council the duty of 
making arrangements for the effective carrying out of the work 
of the International Juries, This Commission consists of Sir 
Frederick Abel (Chairman), Sir P. Cunliffe-Owen, Sir George 
Grove, Sir E. J. Reed, M.P., Mr. John Robmson, Mr. R. E. 
Webster, Q.C., with Mr. Trueman Wood (Secretary of the 
Society of Arts), Secretary of the Commission. His Royal 
Highness has expressed his wish that, as was the case in the 
International Health Exhibition last year, the exhibitors should 
themselves aid in the selection of jurors by submitting the names 
of those gentlemen whom they may consider most eligible. 
Exhibitors will, therefore, be asked to send 1n on a form, to be 
provided for the purpose, names of gentlemen who might be 
invited to serve as jurors. The actual selection of jurors will 
rest with the Jury Commission, who will endeavour to give 
full weight to the opinions expressed by exhibitors, but will not 
be restricted to thé list of names suggested. 


THe Tenth Report of the Boulder Committee of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh has come to hand, It is the 
final report of the Committee appointed in 1871 to collect 
information regarding erratic blocks or boulders in Scotland, 
and the Committee do not expect that, by continuing inquiries 
on the lines available to them, much additonal information of 
importance would be obtained. At all events they regard it as 
desnable now to arrange their information obtained during the 
past fourteen years in such a way as to make it more readily 
accessible. Accordingly they append an abstract of the informa- 
tion in the previous nme reports, so that the present volume 
may be regarded as a complete record of the work of the Com- 
mittee. There is also added a “summary of facts, and of in- 
ferences apparently deducible fiom these facts, bearing on the 
question by what agency boulders weie transported to their 
present sites.” The suggested agency is that ''of an oceanic 
curent from some north-westerly quarter, bringing masses of 
floating ice, with boulders upon them, which boulders were 
deposited on our hills (then submarine) when the 1ce stranded 
on these hills.’ — With regard to the question from what country 
these boulders could have come, and what could have produced 
the current, the Committee think that though answers might be 
suggested, they would be going beyond the objects of their 
appointment in domg so. Their proper province, they say, has 
been ‘‘ simply to collect facts bearing on boulders in Scotland, 
embiacing their distribution, their positions, and the agencies 
probably concerned in thei transport. To. explain the source 
or origin of their agencies, or, in other words, to unravel the 
conditions of the earth’s previous history, so as to account for 
these agencies, is a problem the solution of which must be left 
to others.” 

A FULL Report on the East Anglian eaithquake of aApiil 22 
last, which was probably the most destructive event of its kind 
in England within the historic period, will be read at the monthly. 
meeting of the Essex Field Club on Saturday next. The Report 


The numbers of students range | has been very carefully prepaied for the Council by Mr. R 
The laboratory is under the | Meldola, with the assistance of many members of the Club and 
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others. A collection of photographs showing the structural At 6h. Greenwich Mean Pime 
damage will be exhibited. The attendance of those interested : Star A Star B 
in the subjected is invited. Herschel.. oe ji i 
» e 
i i Jacob... 185824 6 4 
_ THE last earthquakes ih Southern Spain (February 15) were Reco 180080 25 n 
incident with slight subterranean motions in Algiers and in O. Stone 187737 70 8'5 
Savoy. The valley of Isére and Chambery principally felt them. Flammarion 187751 5'5 6'5 
i LJ . . 8: 
AN exceptionally severe shock of earthquake was felt at > Stone ae 21 io $0 
Geraldton in Western Australia on January 5. It was preceded O. Stone 1880-35 M 8-0 : '8 
by a subterranean rumbling lasting ten seconds. Houses were Burnham ...._—- 188136 sei 6'5 as © 
: violently shaken, and the walls rocked, causing much consterna- | Gould has 6-3 and 7j. The star is nôt in Argelander's Urano- 
tion. The sea subsided three feet ın a quarter of an hour, | metria, nor has Heis got it. Argelander made a difference of 


returning gradually to its ordinary level. The weather at the 
time was clear and the temperature cold. 


Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN AND Co. have published a third 
edition of Dr. Coppinger's ‘‘ Cruse of the Alert.” 


WE have received from the Royal Museum of Anthropology 
of Leyden No. 1 of its ‘‘ Anthropological Notices," by Drs. 
Serrurier and Jenkate. It deals with the Kroomen of Liberia, 
arranges the observations in them after the Broca:Topinard 
method. Only two individuals of the tribe, who had arrived as 
sailors on board a vessel at Rotterdam, weie examined. They 


came from the region situated between Monrovia and the River |, 


Sesters. A plate containing an outline of the feet of each, and 
of the hand of one, is also added. 


THE writer of the letter on ** Human Hibernation” in NATURE 
of February 5 (p. 316) was Col. C. K. Bushe, 


THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Serval (Felis serval å ), a Civet Cet (Viverra 
civetta 9) from West Africa, presented by Mr. T. J. Alldridge, 
F.Z.S. ; a Common Badger (Meles taxus 9 ), British, presented by 
Mr. Cuthbert Johnson ; two Common Foxes (Canis vulpes d. d ), 
British, presented by Lady Brassey, F.Z.S. ; two Pileated Jays 
(Cyanocorax pileatus) fiom Buenos Ayres, presented by Mr, 
Theo. Walsh ; a Roseate Cockatoo (Cacatua roseicapilla) from 
Australia, deposited ; two Malayan Squirrels (Sciurus nigro- 
vittatus) from Malacca, a Four-horned Antelope (Zetraceros 
yuadricornis 9) from India, a Golden-winged Woodpecker 
(Colaptes auratus) from North America, a Pine Grosbeak (Pis2- 
cola enucleator), European, a Brazilian Teal (Querquedula brasil- 
densis 9) from Branil, purchased ; four Long-fronted Gerbilles 
(Geréullus longifrons), born in the Gaidens. 








OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE. DOUBLE-STAR Piazzi XIV. 212.—Piazzi first remarked 
from his own observations between 1800 and 1809, the large 
proper motion of this star, which was determined by Argelander 
in vol. vii. of the Bonn Observations to be 2"'or5 annually, in 
the direction 151?:2. — *' Der Begleiter 8 4m.," he adds, *'theilt 
die Bewegung des Hauptst®m ; beide bilden also ein System, 
dass eine ziemlich rasche Aenderung der Distanz und des Posi- 
tionswinkels zeigt. . . ." The following measures suffice to 
show the nature of the change in the relative position of the 
components :— : 


Herschel and South 1823:3 270°°2 10'-82 
Burnham ^ 18814 291°°3 15°38 


The most reliable measures may be closely represented by the 
formulse— 


D.sin P = —-12"'502 — [8778020]. (¢ — 1850 0) 
D.cosP = + 2"613 + [8:96275]. (¢ — 18500) 


But there is one point of interest connected with this star to 
which attention seems hardly to have been directed—viz. the 
strange discordances in the estimates of the magnitudes of the 
components. To illustrate this we may quote the following from 
a much larger number of estimates recorded :— 


34 magnitudes in 1862-63, Flammarion in 1877 rated the fainter 
star only one magnitude below the other. The difference between 
Burnham and O. Stone at nearly the same time in 1880 may 
have been due to atmospheric conditions at Cincinnati, but the 
star appears to be worth watching for variability ; compare 
Argelander in 1862 with Burnham in 1881 or with Gould. 


Worr's CoMET.—The following ephemeris for 6h. G.M.T. 
is founded upon one for Berlin midnight, calculated from Prof. 


Krueger’s last orbit, by Dr. Lamp, of Kiel :— 
RA Decl. Log. distance from 
hm s ò $ Earth Sun 
Maich2... 3 7 13 -0 97 0'3243 ... 0'2752 
3s 9 31 -o 26 
4... II49 .. tO 44 03296 ... 072776 
à e I4 7 o II'3 
» 16 24 o 1872 0'3348 ... 02800 
7 18 42 O 25'0 
8. 2059 .. 0 31°8 0°3400 ... 0'2825 
9. 2316 . 0385 
IO .. 25 33 o 45°3 O'3451  O'2849 
II. 27 5o O 52°0 
I2... 30 6 o 58:6 0'3502 .. 072873 
I3 . 32 22 I 5'I 
I4 . 3 34 38 +1 11°6 0'3553 .. 0'2897 


Mr. J. I. Plummer obseived the comet for position on February 
18, notwithstanding the presence of a 34 days’ moon. 





ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK, 1885, MARCH 1-7 
(For the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24, is here 
employed.) 
At Greenwich on March 1 
Sun 1ises, 6h. 47m. ; souths, ph. Iam. 27'8s. ; sets, 17h. 39m. ; 
decl. on meridian, 7^ 24' S. : Sidereal Time at Sunset, 
4h. 18m. . e 
Moon (Full at 4h.) rises; 17h. 12m.*; souths, oh. Im. ; sets, 
6h. 38m. ; decl. on meridian, 6° 15’ N. 


Planet Rises Souths Sets Decl. on Meridian 
e h m. h. m, h. m i 
Mercury .. 6 42 II 36 16 31 13 I6 S 
Venus ... 6 23 II I2 16 2 I4 I9 S 
Mars  .. 64 II 59 I7 I3 9 50 S, 
Jupiter 16 19 .. 23 29 6 39* I2 50 N 
Saturn... 1023 .. 1827 231* ... ar 38 N. 


* Indicates that tho rising is that of the preceding, and the setting that of 
the following nominal day. 


Occultation of Star by the Moon i 
Co: nding 
March Star Mag. Disap. Reap erage atl 
inverted image 
h. m h m. 9 o 
7 elabre.. ..4& .. O 52 2 2 30 240 
Phenomena of Fupiter’s Satellites 
March h m. March h. m. 
I O IO II. ecl. reap. 6 .. 120 I, ecl reap. 
2 17 53 II. tr. egr. 4 5 IL tr. ing. 
3 2 III. occ. disap. 19 19 IIL tr. egr. 
4 4 16 I. occ. disap. 20 o Ltr. ing. 
5 « I34 LI tr. ing. 22 20 L tr. egr. 
354 I tr.egr. 7 - I9 49 I. ecl. reap. 
22 43 I. occ. disap. 23 4 II. occ. disap, 


The occultations of stars and phenomena of Jupiter's satellites are such as 
are visible at Greenw.ch. 
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Saturn, March 1.%-Outer major axis of outer ring = 4273; 
outer minor axis of outer ring = 19"*2 ; southein surface visible. 


March h. ks 
6 .. 10 Venus at greatest distance from the Sun. 
Does YA Mercury in conjgnction with and 1* 3' south 


of Mars. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


IT 1s stated that the King of the Belgians is conferring with 
M. Martinie, president of the French Geogiaphical Society, 
on the subject of the formation of an International Geographical 
Society. E 

THE last issue of the spesa of the Eastern Siberian branch 
of the Russian Geographical Society contains an interesting 
paper by M. Doubiof on his journey to Mongolia. The author, 
accompanied by only one man, has explored the upper course of 
the Selenga and ieached the hitherto unvisited source of this 
great tributary of Lake Baikal. Unhappily, on his return journey 
he was prëvented fiom following the exploration of its middle 
course, the whole journey having been undertaken at so small 
an expense that the author had sharply to calculate every 10uble 
he was able to expend. The want of barometiical observations 
on the high tablelands of the Upper Selerfra 1s especially 1e- 
gretable, and it is not wholly compensated by a mere topo- 
graphical description. A table of the times of the freezing of 
many Siberian rivers and of the breaking of the ice is given 
in the same fascicule, as also several notes on the Lena 
meteorological station—already old—and on the Yakutsk 
province. 


THE trade in children within-the province of Yakutsk 1s the 
subject of an interesting note in the same journal, The 
Irkutsk Geographical Society had reczived a note from one of 
its members, who thus depicted the lot of gurls within the pio- 
vince : In the last canny the poorest Yakute who had no means 
of supporting a large family, took his new-born child in a 
covering of birch-bark and hung it on a tiee in the forest to die 
from hunger, But the richer Russian merchants began to buy 
children from their poorer .Yakute clients, and so several Russians 

urchased whole families of servants. This custom induced the 

akute communities to take care of the poorest children, and 
the community was bound to feed them, under the name of 
Kumolan childien, who spent three days in the houses of the 
richer members of the community, two days in those of the 
moderately wealthy, and one day with the poorest. But of late 
the custom has arisen of selling children, and especially girls, 
to Olekminsk merchants, who sell them further to the Toutes 
and T ef the Olekminsk district. The parents sell 
girls for thirty to forty roubles (37. to 4/.), and in Olekmur they 
are re-sold for sixty roubles, sometimes eighty roubles Of 
course this trade ıs made undir the cover,of ''taking children 
to bring up.” The Irkutsk Society having taken interest in this 
communication, it has received information from Yakutsk 
authorities, and from a well-known student of Yakute life, 
M, Gorokhoff. It appeais from these communjcations that 
such trade really exists, the chief impulse to ıt being given, less 
by the work a purchased girl might do than by the possibility of 
receiving for her the alym, that is, the money paid byjmen 
for purchasing a wife. Woman labour is at so low a price that 
one might have a woman ın his household and pay her half a 
piece of cotton, ‘‘for a shirt,” per year. But the 4alym reaches 
very high prices. One ch Yakute has iecently sold his 
daughter to a Tungus fo: 3000 reindeer, and the same price 
was recently given by a half-idiotic Yakute for the daughter of 
another Yakute. Muiddendorff quotes also several instances of 
a very high alym paid for girls, 1ts average being about 500 
roubles. When a Russian priest sold a gul whom he had 
educated for five sables and ten skins, it was considered as a 
very low price. Altogether, the Aalym is the chief cause of 
maintaining the trade in girls, together with the gradual 
impoverishment of the Yakutes. 


THE Japan Gazette publishes a brief statement from Mr. 
Gowland, technical adviser to the Imperial Mint at Osaka, on 
his observations during a recent journey through part of Corea. 
He spent ten days at Seoul, the capital, and twenty days on the 
overland route between that place and fhe port of Fusan. He 
did not observe any indication of mineral wealth. There were 
no signs of mines, and nothing beyond doubtful indications of 
mineral veins in one or two places. There are no mountains 
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exceeding about 4000 feet in highest elevation, and no charac- 
teristic volcanic cones. The central range was crossed by a pass 
2300 feet above the sea-level. The forests were of no great 
extent, but very extensive tracts of cultivated ground, evidently 
yielding a large surplus production of rice, barley, and beans, 
were noticeable throughout. There wasa marked absence of any 
manufacturing industry, or of indications that anything beyond 
food-products receives attention. The traffic on the roads was . 
limited to that between neighbouring glistricts only, and this 
was very little. The beasts of burthen employed were rarely 
horses, frequently bullocks, and chiefly men. ‘There is a total 
absence of any s of wealth, and the resources of the country 
appear to lie solely in agriculture, There is no money, and no 
prospects of any foreign trade. 


THE last number of Le Mouvement Géographique has some 
interesting information about the celebrated first letter from 
Columbus, All interested in the early history of America know 
of the different editions of this letter, which was first published 
in 1493. Bibhographers mention seven of them: (1) one in 
Rome by Stephen Piannck ; (2) one called the Libri Lennox; 
(3) one in Rome pi Euchanus Argenteus; (4) a second by 
Plannck at Rome; (5) a Paris copy ; (6) a second Paris copy ; 
(7) one discovered in Turin by Hansse. To these an eighth bas 
jast been added by Ruelens, who discovered the only copy of it 

own to exist in the Royal Library at Brussels. It isa small 
pamphlet of four leaves in quarto, of thirty-eight lines, without 

or signature, in semi-Gothic characters. It appears to 
have been purchased between 1815 and 1830 by the Royal 
Library. Its title is: ‘‘Epistola Christophori Colom: cui etas 
nostia multum debet." The title then goes on as follows : **De 
Insulis Indie supra Gangem puper [for ruper] inventis. Ad quas 
awe octavo ante mense auspiciis et ere inuictissimi 
erdinandi Hispaniorum Regis missus fuerat: ad magnificum 
Dominum Raphaelem Sauxis : ejusdem serenissimi Regis Tesau- 
rarium missa : qufim nobilis ac litteratus vir Aliander de Cosco ab 
Hispano idiomate in latinum convertit: terto Maii MCCCC. 
XC. III. Pontificatus Alexandri Sixti Anno primo." Although 
the little pamphlet does not bear the name of a publisher, 
M.Ruelens, by comparing the works ofthe great Flemish printers, 
has discovered that Martens was the person. This individual 
distinguished himself among all his fellows about the end of the 
fifteenth century, at Antwerp, by his intelligent and progressive 
character. He was a great publisher of his dey ; he issued more 
than fifty writings of Erasmus, More’s ‘‘ Utopia,” works of 
Savonarola, and many others. Facsumiles of the letter have 
been printed by M. Ruelens, and fifty of them, numbered and 
Paged, are offered for sale. The discovery of this relic of geo- 
graphical discovery, as well as of early Flemish printing, is an 
event of great interest. 


THE Echo du Japan reports the arrival in Japan, at the 
beginning of the year, of M. Joseph Martin, a French traveller, 
who has just been exploring the parts of Siberia hitherto very 
little known. His principal Journey was from the Lena to the 
Amoor, acioss the Stanowai chain of mountains, During his 
explorations he was able to make phical and geological 
collections, which are intended for de Pans museums. In con- 
sequence of hardshıps endured on the journey, two of his native 
followers died and one lost his reason. 


IN a paper read before the Statistical Society on the 17th inst. - 
Sir Richard Temple endeavoured to check the vanous official 
returns of the population of China by applying the results ob- 
tained from the population statistics d British. India. The 
various statements made by the Chinese Government as to the 
numbers of people under its rule show violent fluctuations, those 
of the last century and a half varying between 436 and 363 
millions. These returns, as Prof. Douglas pointed out, varied 
with the purposes for which the enumerations were made. China 
proper and Indis said Sir Richard Temple, are about the same 
area—a million and a half of square miles. Both countries are 
under similar conditions, physical, technical, climatic, geo- 
graphical. In both there is a strong tendency to multiplication 
of the race, In both the population loved to co: te in 
favoured districts, to settle down and multiply there till the land 
could scarcely sustain the growing multitudes, and to leave the 
less favoured districts with a scanty though hardy population. : 
The average population of the whole of India is 184 to the 

uare mile, and if this average be applied to China (exclusive 
of the Central plateau) it gives a population of 282,191,600 
souls. The writer then compared, one by one, the eighteen 
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provinces of China proper with the districts in India corre- 
sponding nearly in physical chmacteristics and cultivable area, 
and, summarising these computations, he found that, over a 
total area of 1,500,650 square miles, the population, acco: ding 
to this estimate from the Indian averages, would be 282, 161,925, 
or, say, 183 persons to the square mile, while the latest official 
returns obtained from China show 349,885,386, or 227 inha- 
bitants to the square mile. The general conclusion, he said, 
Chinese returns, though probably in 
excess of the reality, did not seem to be extravagant or in- 
credible on the whole if tested by the known averages of the 
Indian census. 





THE FORMS OF LEAVES! 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK said that, greatly as we all appre- 

ciated the exquisite loveliness of flowers, we must ad- 
mit that the beauty of our woods and fields was as much 
due to the marvellous grace and infinite variety of foliage. How 
is this inexhaustible richness of forms to be accounted for? Does 
it result from an innate tendency of the leaves in each species to 
assume some particular shape? Has it been intentionally de- 
signed to delight the eyes of man? Or has it reference to the 
structure and organisation, the wants and requirements of the 
plant itself? 

Now, 1f we consider first the size of the leaf, we shall find that 
it is regulated mainly with reference to the thickness of the stem. 
This was shown, for instance, by a table giving the leaf a1ea and 
the diameter of stem of the hornbeam, beech, elm, hime, Spanish 
‘chestnut, ash, walnut, and hoise-chestnut. When strict proportion 
is depaited from, the difference can generally be accounted for. 

The size once determined exercises much influence on the 
form. For instance, in the beech the Jeaf has an area of about 
3square inches. The distance between the buds js about 14 inches, 
and the leaves le inthe general plane of the bianch, which 
bends slightly at each internode. The basal half of the leaf fits 
the swell of the twig, while the upper half follows the edge of 
the leaf above, and the foim of the inner edge being thus deter- 
mined decides that of the outer one also In the lime the inter- 
nodes are longer and the leaf consequently broader. In the 
Spanish chestnut the stem is nearly three times as stout as that 
BE the beech, and consequently can carry a larger leaf surface 
But the distances between the buds are often little greater than 
those in the beach. This determines, then, the width, and, by 
compelling the leaf to lengthen itself, leads to the peculiar form 
whichit assumes. Moreover, not only do the leaves on a sgle 
twig admirably fit one another, but they are also adapted to the 
ramification at the twigs themselves, and thus avail themselves 
of the light and air, as we can see by the shade they cast with- 
out } interspaces or much overlapping. 

In the sycamores, maples, and horse-chestnuts the an - 
ment is altogether different. The shoots are shff and upright, 
with leaves placed at right angles to the plane of the branch, 
instead of being parallel to it. The leaves aie in pairs, and 
decussate with one another, while the lower ones have long 
petioles, which bring them almost to the level of the’ upper 
pairs, the whole thus forming a beautiful dome. 

„For leaves arranged as in the beech, the gentle swell at the 
base 15 admirably suited ; but in a crown of leaves, such as those 
of the:sycamoie, space would be thereby wasted, and ıt 1s better 
that they should expand at once, as soon as their stalks have 
carried them free fiom the upper and inner leaves. Hence we 
see how beautifully the whofe form of these leaves is adapted 
to the mode of growth and arrangement, of the buds in the 
plants themselves. 

In the black poplar the arrangement of the leaves 1s again 
quite different. e leaf-stalk is flattened, so that the leaves 
hang vertically. In connection with this it will be obseived 
that, while in most leaves the upper and under surfaces are quite 
unlike, in the black poplar, on the contrary, they are very simi- 
lar. The stomata or breathing-holes, moreover, which in the 
leaves of most trees are confined to the under surface, are in 
in this species nearly equally numerous on both. The ‘‘com- 
pass" plant of the American praines, a yellow composite not 
unlike a small sunflower, is another plant with upught leaves, 
which, growing in the wide open prairies, tend to point north 
and south, thus exposing both surfaces equally to the light and 
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heat. It was shown by diagrams that this Position also affected 
the inteinal structure of the leaf. 

In the yew the leaves are inseited close to one another, and 
are Jong and linear ; while in the box they are further apait and 
broader. In the Scotch fig the leaves are linear, and 14 inch 
long ; while im other pines, as, for instance, the Weymouth, the 
stem is thicker and the leaves longer. 

In the plants hitherto mentioned one main consideration ap- 
pears to be the securing of as much light as possible; but in 
tropical countries the sun is often too powerful, and the leaves, 
far from courting, avoid the light. The typical acacias have 
primate leaves, but in most Australian species the true leaves 
are replaced by a vertically flattened leaf-stalk. It will be 
found, however, that the seedlings have leaves of the form 
typical in the genus. Giadually, however, the leaf becomes 
smalle: and smaller, until nothing is left but the flattened leaf- 
stalk or phyllode. In one species the plant throughout hfe 
produces both leaves and phyllodes, which give it a very curious 
and interesting appearance. In eucalyptus, again, the young 
plant has horizontal leaves, which in older ones are replaced by 
scimitar-shaped phyllodes. Hence the different appearances of 
the young and old trees which must have struck every visitor to 


Agers or the Riviera. 

e have hitherto been considering mainly deciduous trees. 
In evergreens the cOnditions are in. many respects different. It 
is generally said that leaves drop off in the autumn because they 
die, This, however, is not strictly conect. The fall of the 
leaf is a vital progess connected with a change in the cellular 
tissues at the base of the leaf-stalk, If the leaves are killed too 
soon they do not drop off. Sir John illustrated this by some 
twigs which he had puiposely broken in the summer; below 
the fracture the leaves had been thrown off, above they still 
adhered, and so tightly that they could support a considerable 
weight. In een trees the conditions aie in many respects 
very different. It 1s generally supposed that the leaves last one 
complete year. Many of them, however, attain a much greater 
age: for instance, in the Scotch fir, three o1 four yems; in the 
spruce and silver, six or seven; in the yew even longe It 
follows fiom this that they require a tougher and more healthy 
texture. When we have an early fall of snow our decidtious 
trees are often much broken down; glossy leaves have a ten- 
dency to throw it off, and thus escape, hence evergreen leaves 
are very geneially smooth and glossy Again, evergreen leaves 
often have special protection either in an astiingent or aromatic 
taste, which rendeis them moie or less inedible ; or by thorns 
and spmes. Of this the holly is a familiar illustration ; and it 
was pointed out that in. old plants above the range of browsing 
quadrupeds, the leaves tend to lose their spines and become 
unarmed. The hairs on leaves are another form of protection ; 
on herbs the presence of hairs ıs often associated with that of 
honey, as they protect the plÉnts from the visits of creeping 
insects, Hence perhaps the tendency of water species to become 
glabrous, Polygonum amphibium berg a very interesting case, 
since it 1s hairy when giowing on land, and smooth when m 
water, Sir John then dealt with cases in which one species 
mmmics another, and exhibited a striking photograph of a gioup 
of stingwg rfettles and dead nettles, which were so much ahke 
zs to be hardly distinguishable. No one can doubt that the 
stinging nettle 1s protected by its poisonous haits, and it is 
equally clear that the innocuous dead nettle must profit by its 
oe to its dangerous neighbour. Other similar cases weie 
cited, 

He had already suggested one consideration, which in certain 
cases determined the width of leaves ; but there were others in 
which it was due to different causes, one being the attitude of the 
leaf itself. In many genera with broad and narrow-leaved 
species, drosera and plantago, for instance, the broad leaves 
formed a horizontal 10sette, while the narrow ones were raised 
upwards. Fleshy leaves were principally found im hot and dry 
countries, where this peculiarity had the advantage of offenng a 
smaller surface, and therefoie exposing the plant less to the loss 
of water by evaporation. 

Sir John then passed to aquatic plants, many of which have 
two kinds of leaves: one more or less rounded, which floats on 
the surface; and others cut up into narrow filaments, which 
1emain below. The latter thus presents a greater extent of 
surface. In air, however, such leaves would be unable to sup- 
port even their own weight, much less to resist any force such as 
that of the wind, In perfectly still air, however, for the same 
reason, finely divided leaves may be an advantage, whereas in 
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comparatively d situations more compact leaves may be 
more suitable. it was pointed out that finely cut leaves are 
common among low herbs, and that some families which among 
the low and herbaceous species have such leaves, in shrubby or 
hgneous ones have leaves more or less like those of the laurel or 
beech, * 

Much light is thrown on the subject by a study of the 
leaves of seedlings. Thus the furze has at first trifoliate 
leaves, which gradually pass into spines. This shows that 
the furze is descended from ancestors which had trifoliate 
leaves, as so many of its congeners have now. Similarly, in 
some species Which. when mature have palmate leaves, those of 
the seedling sie heait-shaped. He thought that perhaps in 
all cases the palmate form was derived fiom the heart-shaped. 
He then pointed out that if there were some definite form told 
off for each species then a similar rule ought to hold good for 
each genus. The species of a genus might well differ more 
from one another than the varieties of any particular sper 
cies; the generic type might be, so to say, less closely 
limited ; but still there ought to be some type characteristic of 
the genus. 

He took, then, one genus, that of Senecio (the groundsel). 
Now in addition to Senecios more or less re:embling the common 
groundsel, there were species with leaves like the daisy, bush 
species with leaves like 10semary and the bex, small trees with 
leaves like the laurel and the poplar, climbing species like the 
convolvulus and biyony. In fact the list is a very long one, and 
shows that there is no definite type of leaf 1n the genus, but that 
the form in the various species depends on the condition of the 
species. From these and other considerations he concluded that 
the forms of leaves did not depend on any inherent tendency, 
but to the structure and organisation, the habits and require- 
ments of the plant. Of course it might be that the present form 
had reference to former and not to present conditons. Nor 
did it follow that the adaptation need be perfect. The tend- 
ency existed, just as water tendsto findits level. This rendered 
the problem all jhe more complex and difficult. 


e lecture was illustrated by numerous diagrims and speci- 


mens, and Sir John concluded by saying the subject presented 
a wide and interesting field of study, for if he were correct ın his 
contention every one of the almost infimte forms of leaves must 
have some cause and explanation. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


Journal of the Russian Chemical and Physical Society, vol 
xvi fasc, 8.—On the oxidation of acetones, by E. Wagner (first 
pape: dealing with their behaviour towards chromic acid).—On 
the specific volumes of chlorine, iodine, and bro nine in organic 
compounds, by M. Schalfejeff (second paper). For chlorine they 
giadually rise with the increa# of the number of equivalents en- 
tering into combination, gradually reaching 21, 24, and 27 ; for 
bromine they are 24, 27, and 30; and for iodine, 26 to 27. —Addi- 
tion of methylamme to methylglycidic acid, by M. Zelinsky.— 
On Astiakhanite, by W. Markovnikoff. —On the influence of the 
lineary compiession of non, steel, and nickel rods on their 
magnetism, by P. Bakmetieff. From a varied series of experi- 
ments the author arrives at a series of conclusions, showing that 
compression of iron rods exercises a very notable influence on thei 
magnetisation, and that the Eie uere depend upon the 1ods 
having been, or not, formerly submitted to repeated compies- 
sion ; all kinds of iron and steel display the influence of com- 
pression—soft iron and steel at a higher degree than had iron 
and steel. 'The theory of rotating molecular magnets would 
explain all observed phenomena.—On an amperometre based on 
the electiothermic phenomenon of Pelletier, by N. Hesehus — 
On the regular forms taken by powdeis, by Th. Petrushevsky 
(second paper dealing with the shapes taken by heaps of 
powders on surfaces limited by curves, or polygones with enter- 
lug angles).—Also on the dilatation of liquids ; an answer to 
Prof. Arenarius, by D. Mendeleeff, —An answer to M. Rogovsky, 
by B. Stankewitsch.—An answerto M. Sokoloff, by M. Baidsky, 
being a further mathematical inquiry into the forces of molecular 
attraction.—An answer to M. Petioff, by M. Kraevitsch. —We 
notice an innovation in this fasciculum of the Journal. It con- 
tams detailed minutes of the proceedings of the Physical and 
Chemical Section of the Moscow Socmty of Lovers of Natural 
Science. 





— 


Sitzungsberichte der Physicalisch-medicinishen Societat su 
Erlangen, No, 16, October, 1883, to October, 1884.—Remarks 
on the phenomenon of phosphorescence in connection with the 
description of an instrument designed for studying the effect of 
the various spechal rays, and especially the ultra-red on phos- 
phorising substances, by E. Lommel—On the fluorescence 
of calespar, by E. Lommel.—On the reduction of algebraic 
differential expressions to normal forms, by M. Noether.—Con- 
tributions to the knowledge of the Chytridiacez and other fung- ' 
oid organisms, with thirty-seven illustrftions, by D. C. Fisch. 
—On the malaria and intermittent fevers of the Erlangen district, 
by Prof F. Penzoldt.— On the presence of microscopic organisms 
in the tissues of animals in the normal state, by Dr. Hauser.— 
"Test of the sensitiveness of the visual organ to direct and oblique 
luminous rays, by Dr. Louis Wolftberg.—On algebraic differ- 
ential expressions, and on Jacobi’s reverse problem, by M. 
Noether.—On the systematic position of the yeast fungus, by M. 
Reess.—On two new species of Chytridiaceee, by C, Fisch. —On 
the nerves of temperature and touch in the animal system, by J. 
Rosenthal. —On a means of determining the quantity of carbonic 
acid present in the atmosphere of rooms, by J. Rosenthal.—On 
the phenomenon of Ureemia, by Dr. R. Fleischer. —Toxicologic 
researches from the physiological standpoint, by J. Rosenthal.— 
On vertigo caused by intestinal affections, by W. Leube.—Ex- 
percents on the hatching of bird’s eggs whose shells had suffered , 
esion, by Prof. L. Gerlach.—On Oidema, by Dr, R. Fleischer. 
—On the surgical operation of opening the mastoid process, by 
Dr. W. Kiesselbach. —On the life history and athological proper- 
ties of a species of bacteria causing putrefaction, by Dr. G. 
Hauser.—On the histiology of primary carcinom in the osseous 
system, by Dr. von During —On a case of lingual tuberculosis, 
by Dr. Ernst Graser.—On the after-treatment of external 
urethrotomy, by H. Knoch. 


Rivista Scientifico- Industriale, December 31, 1884.—On the 
electric conductiyity of the alcoholic solutions of some chlorides, 
by Dr. Joseph Vicentinii—Memoir on the variations in the elec- 
tiic resistance of solid and pure metal wires according to the 
temperature (continued), by Prof. Angelo Euro. 





SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 


Royal Society, February 12.—'' On Underground Tem- 
peratures, with Observations on the Conductivity of Rocks, on 
the Thermal Effects of Saturation and Imbibition, and on a 
Special Source of Heat in Mountain Ranges." By Joseph 
Prestwich, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. . 

The author remarks on the difference of opinion between 
physicists and geologists respecting the probable thickness of the 
outer crust of the earth—the former on the sti ength of its great 
ugidity and the absence of tides, contending or a maximum 
thickness and comparative sohdity of the whole mass ; while 
the latter, in general, on the evidence of volcanic action, the 
crumpling and folding of the strata in mountain ranges, its 
general flexibility down to the most recent geological times, and 
the rate of increase of temperature in descending beneath the 
surface, contend for a crust of minimum thickness as alone com- 
patible with these phenomeha. 

The question of underground temperatme, which is a subject 
equally affecting the argument on both sides, had e ed the 
author's attention in connection with an inquiry respecting vol- 
canic action, and he was induced to éabulate the results to see how 
far the usually received rates of increase were affected by various 
inte: fering causes—not that most of them had not recerved due 
attention, but ıt was a question whether sufficient allowance had 
been made for them. 

Although Gensanne’s fist experiments were made in 1740, 
and others were subsequently made by Daubuisson, Saussure, 
and Cordier, in coal and other mines, it was not until the con- 
struction of deep artesian wells commenced 1n the second quarter, 
of this century, and Walferdin introduced his oveiflow thermo- 
meter, and precautions were taken against pressure, that the 
more reliable observations were made and admurably discussed 
by Aiago. The Coal Commission of 1866 collected a mass of 
important evidence bearing on the question, and in 1867 a Com- 
mittee of the British Association was appointed to collect further 
information. Under the able superintendence of Piof. Eveiett, 
a seues of valuable experiments with improved insthuments has 
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been made, and full particulars published in the A an ual Reports 
of 1868-83. 

But notwithstanding the precautions taken, and the accuracy 
of the experiments, they present very wide differences in the 
thermometric gradient, ranging from under 30 to above 120 feet 
per degree F, Consequently different writers have adopted 
different mean values. On the Continent one of 30m. per 
degree C. has been commonly adopted, while in this country 
gome writers have taken a mean of 50 feet per degree, and others 
of 60 feet or more. Tha object which the author has in view is 
to see whether it is not possible to eliminate the more doubtful 
instances, and to bring the probable true normal gradient within 
narrower limits. In so doing he confines himself solely to the 
geological side of the inquiry. 

In a general list, Table I., he gives all the recorded observa- 
tions in the order of date. The list embraces observations at 
530 stations in 248 localities, The most rehable of these he 
classifies under three heads in Tables IL, III., and IV. 

(1) Coal mines. 

3 Mines other than coal, 

i Artesian wells and bore-holes. 

To which tunnels are added in a supplement. 

'The author then proceeds to point outthat the gradients given 
in many of the earlier observations were wrong in consequence 
of neglecting the height of the surface, and from the exact mean 
annual temperature of the locality not being known. They also 
differed amongst them elves from taking, ifferent surface tem- 
peratures, and starting from different datum levels. To these 
he endeavours to assign a uniform value. 

The essential differences 1n the results ın several tables depend, 
however, upon dissimilar geological conditions, which unequally 
affect the conductivity of the strata, and disturbing causes of 
different orders. In the mines the latter are :— 

(1) The currents established by ventilation and convection. 

(2) The circulation of underground waters. 

(3) Chemical reactions. Š 

(4) The working operations. 

And m artesian wells— 

(1) The pressure of the water on the thermometers. 

(2) Convection currents in the column of water. 

In the latter experiments pressure has been thoroughly guarded 

, but against the subtle influence of the other causes, 
though long known, it is more difficult to guard. 

Coal Mines.—The author then proceeds seriatim with each 
subject, commencing with coal-mines. In these he shows that 
ventilation and convection currents have rendered many of the 
results unreliable, as he shows to have been the case in the well- 
known instance of the Dukinfield coal pit. The circulation of 
sir ın coal pits vanes from 5000 to 150,000 cubic feet per 
minute, and tables are given to show how this variously affects 
the temperature of the coal at different distances from the shaft, 
though on the same lew’. As a rule, the deeper the pit the 
more active is the ventilation, and therefore the more rapid the 
cooling of the underground strata, In some pits the indraughted 
air has been known to form ice, not only in the shaft, but icicles 
in the mine near the shaft. 

The cooling effects of ventilation are shown to begin imme- 
diately that the faces of the rock and coal are exposed, and as 
the hotter (and deeper) the pit, and the more gassy the coal, the 
more actrve is the ventilation, so these surfaces rapidly undergo 
a cooling unti] an equilibrium is established between the normal 
underground temperature and the temperature of the air in the 


gallery. Judging by the effects of the diurnal variations on the 


ace of the ground, it is clear that an exposure of a few days 
must, when there is a differefice of 10° to 12° or more between 
the air in the gallery and the normal temperature of the rock, 
tell on the exposed coal and rock to the depth of 3 to 4 feet 
—the usual depth of the holes in which the thermometers are 
placed. The designation of ‘‘fresh open faces" is no security, 
as that may mean a day or a week, or more. The author con- 
siders also that so far from the length and permanence of the 
experiment affording security, he is satisfied on the contrary that 
those experiments in which it is stated that the thermometer has 
been left in the :ock for a period of a week, a month, or two 
years without any change of temperature, affords prima facie 
evidence of error, inasmuch as it shows that the rock has so far 
lost heat as to remain in a state' of equilibrium with the air at 
the lower temperature in constant circulation. 
Another cause of the loss of heat which requires some notice 
is the escape of the gas, which exists in the coal either in a 
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highly compressed, or, as the author thinks more probable, in a 
liquid state. A strong blower of gas has been observed to 
rende: the coal sensibly cooler to the touch. In another case 
whereas the temperature of the coal at the depth of 1269 feet 
was 74° F., at the greater depth of 1588 feet in a hole with a 
blower of gas it was only 63°. One witness observed that ‘the 
coal gives out heat quicker than the 10ck." 
a difference of 2° or 3° between them, 

On the other hand, the coal and rocks when crushed and in 
“ creeps” acquire a higher temperature owing to the liberation 
of heat. 

The effects of irregu'arities of the surface on the underground 
isotherms, although unimportant in many of our coal-fields, pro- 
duce very decided results in the observations on the same level 
in the mines among the hills of South Wales. Sections are 
given to show how the temperature rises under hills and falls 
under valleys, showing that 1t is often essential to know not onl 
the depth of the shaft but the depth beneath the surface at eac 
station where the experiments are made. 

The author therefore considers that to assign a value to an 
observation we should know (1) height of pit above sea-level ; 
(2) the exact mean annual temperature of the place ; (3) depth 
beneath the surface of each station; (4) distance of the stations 
from the shaft ; (5) temperature and columns of air in circula- 
tion ; (6) length of gxposure of face ; (7) whether or not the coal 
is gassy. The dip of the strata and the quantity of water are 
also to be noted. 

Very few of the recorded observations come up to this standard, 
and the author has felt himself obliged to make a very restricted 
selection of cases on which to establish the probable thermo- 
metric gradient for the coal strato, Amongst the best observa- 
tions are those made at Boldon, North Seaton, South Hetton, 
Rosebridge, Wakefield, Liége, and Mons. These give a mean 

dient of 494 feet for each degree F. The bore-holes at 
Biythswood, South Balgray, and Creuzot give a mean of 50'8 
eet. 

Mines other than Coal.—The causes affecting the thermal con- 
ditions of these mines are on the whole very different to those 
which obtain in coal mines. Ventilation affects both, but in 
very unequal degrees. In mineral mines it is much less active, 
and the cooling effects are proportionately less. On the other 
hand the loss of heat by the underground waters in mineral 
mines is very important. In some mines in Cornwall, the quan- 
tity of water pumped up does not exceed 5 gallons, while in 
others ıt amounts to 200 gallons per minute. The Dolcoath 
mine used to furnish half a million gallons of water in the twenty- 
four hours, while at the Huel Ab mine it reached the large 

uantity of above 2,000,000 gallons daily. The rainfall 1n 

ornwall is about 46 inches annually, and of this about 9 inches 
pass underground. In the Gwennap district, where 5500 acres 
were combined for drainage purposes, above 20,000,000 gallons 
have been discharged in the twénty-four hours from & depth of 
1200 feet. This water issues at oe ener of from 60° to 68°, 
or more than 12” above the mean of the climate, showing how 
large must be the abstiaction of heat from the rocks through 
which the waters percolate. 

Hot springa are not uncommon in these mines, They are due 
to chemical decomposition, and to water rising in the lodes and 
fissures from greater depths. The decomposition which goes on 
in the lodes near the surface, and whereby the sulphides of iron 
and copper are reduced ultimately to the state of peroxides and 
carbonates of thos: metals, is a permanent cause of heat, espe- 
cially apparent in the shallower mines. On the other hand, 
‘where the surface wateis pass rapidly through the rocks, they 
lower the temperature and give too low readings. 

While ventilation, therefore, reduces the rock tempetatare, the 
water which percolates through the rock, and more i 
through the veins and cross-courses, sometimes raise, and at 
other times lower, the tempeiature of the underground springs, 
Mr. Were Fox, who for many years made observations on the 
underground temperature of the Cornish mines, gave the prefer- 
ence to the rocks; while Mr. Henwood, an observer equally 
experienced and assiduous, considered that the underground 

rings gave surer results. Both were of course fully alive to 

the precautions that ın either case it was necessary to take to 
guard against these in'erferences. 

Taking ten of the most relable of Mr. Henwood's observa- 
tions at depths of from 800 to 2000 feet, the mean gives a ther- 
mometric gradient of 42°4 feet per degree, but Mr. Henwood 
himself gives’ us the mean of 134 observations to the depth ôf 
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1200 feet, a gradient df 4175 feet to the experiments in granite, 
and of 39 feet to those in slate. 

Taking the experiments of Mr. Fox in eight mines, varying 
in depth from 1100 to 2100 feet, the mean of the experiments 
made in the 10ck gave a gradient of 43°6 feet per degree, or for 
the mean of the two observers we hav@a gradient of 43 feet per 


egree. 

For the foreign mines, in the absence of fuller data, and 
especially fading ın information of the depth of the station 
beneath the surface, which in the hilly district of Fieiberg and 
Hungary introduces an element of great uncertainty, it is imposs- 
ible to arive at any safe conclusion. , 

Artesian Wells aud Boripgs. —This class of observations pre- 
sents 1esults much more uniform, and whereas the mines obser- 
vations were made, the one in ciystalhne, and the other in 
unaltered Palsozoic rocks, the wells me, with few exceptions, 
either in the softer and less coherent rocks of Cretaceous, Juras- 
sic, and Triassic age, which are much more permeable, and, as 
a rule, much less disturbed. y 

The causes of 1nterference are mainly reduced to pressure on 
the instruments and convection currents. The early experimerts, 
where no precautions were taken against these, are, with few 
exceptions, unreliable, and must be rejected. The larger the 
bore-hole, the greater the risk of convection-currents, and Prof. 
Everett has shown that in many cases of deep 8nd large artesian 
botings, the water which lodges in them is reduced to a nearly 
uniform temperature Quo de the whole depth by the action 
of these currents, In the deep boring at Sperenberg, befoie the 
intioduction of plugs to stop these currents, it was found that 
the temperature near the top of the bore was rendered 4°'5 F. 
too high, and at the bottom, at a depth of 3390 feet, 4°°6, if not 
6^7, too high by the currents. 

Taking the bore-holes in which the water does not overflow, 
and where, owing to the precautions against these sources, such as 

_ those of Kentish Town, Teahmond, Grenelle, Sperenberg, Pregny, 
and Ostend, we get a mean gradient of §1°9 feet per d: i 

Overflowing aitesian wells should, if we were sure of all the 
conditions, give the best and most certam results, Taking those 
where the volume of water is large, and the observations made 
by competent observers, as in the case of the wells of Grenelle, 
'Touxs, Rochefort, Mondorff, Minden, and others, we obtain a 
mean of 502 feet, or, taking the two sets of wells, of 51 feet per 
degree. 

The author, however, points out a source of possible enor in 
those wells, arising from a peculiaitty of tubage which requires 
investigation, and owing to which he thinks the wate: may suffer 
a loss of heat in ascending to the surface. 

With respect to the extra-European wells, more particulars 
are requi It may be observed, however, that the wells in 
the Sahara Deseit, which were made by an experienced 
engineer accustomed to such observations, the mean of eleven 
overflowing wells, at depths of from 200 to 400 feet, gave 36 

- feet per degree. E 

Tunnds.—For the Mont Cenis Tunnel, allowing for the con- 
vexity of the surface, Prof. Everett estimates the dient at 79 
feet, and for the St. Gothard, 82 feet per degree. But Dr. Stapf 
found in the granite at the north end of the tunnd a much 
greater heat and more rapid gradient, for which there seemed 
no obvious explanation. Though this axis of the Alps is of late 
Tertiary date, the author points out that ıt cannot be due to the 
protrusion of the granite, as the Swiss geologists have shown 
that the granite was in its present relative position and solidified 
before the elevation of this last main axis of the Alps, and he 
suggests that the higher temperature may be a 1esidue of the 
heat caused by the 1ntense lateral pressure and crushing of the 
rocks which accompanied that elevation, for in the crushing of 
& rigid material such as rock almost the entire mechanical work 
reappears as heat, 2 

onductivity of the Rocks. Effects of Saturation and Imbi- 
dition. —Some of the apparent discrepancies in the thermometric 
gradients are no doubt due to differences in the conductivity of 
the rocks. Applying the valuable determinations of Profs, 
Herschel and Tebon to the groups of strata characterising 
the several classes of observations, the following results are 
obtained :— 


Mean Mean 
conductivity resistance 
r 
(1) Carboniferous strata ..  .e00488 .. 275 
(2) Crystalline and schistose rocks ... ‘00546... a 
‘ (3) Triassic and Cretaceous strata ... ‘00235 ... 465 
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From this it would appear that the conductivity of the rocks 
associated with the mineial mines is twice as great as that of the 
artesian wells class. But all the expeiiments, with the exception 
of three or four, were made with blocks of dried rocks, and those 
showed a very remarkable difference ; thus, for example, dry 
New Red Sandstone gave 40°00250, whereas when wet it was 
increased to 40 00600, The author remarks that as all rocks 
below the level of the sea and that of the river valleys are per- 
manently saturated with water, dry rockseare the exception and 
wet 1ocks the 1ule in nature, consequently the inequalities of 
conductivity must tend to disappear. The power of conduction 
is also greater along the planes of cleavaye or lamination than 
across them, and therefore the dip of the strata must also exer- 
cise some influence on the conductivity of different rocks and 
“massifs.” With respect to the foliated and schistose rocks, 
M. Jannettaz has shown that the axes of the thermic curve along 
and across the planes of foliation and cleavage are in the follow- 
ing proportions :— 

Gneiss of St. Gothard Abo xci rs 
Schists of Col Voza . ... .. .. DII 
Cambiian slates, Belgium a» «12 1°98 

This cause will locally affect the 10ck masses. 

Concluston,—The author deduces from the three classes of 
observations a general mean thermic gradient of 48 feet per 
degree F., but he considers this only an approximation to the 
true normal gradient, and that the readings of the coal-munes 
and artesian-well experiments are, owing to the causes he enu- 
merates, still too high, He also discusses the question whether 
or not the gradient changes with the depth. His own reduction 
of the observations gave no result, but he points out that in all 
probability the circulation of water arising from the extreme 
tension of its vapour is stayed at a certain depth; while 1t has 
been shown experimentally that the conductivity of iron dinun- 
ishes Er ue as the femperature increases, and this may possibly 
in a different degree apply to rocks. If, therefore, there 1s any 
change, these indications would be in favour of a more rapid 

lent. 

Taking all these conditions into consideration, the author 
inquires whether a gradient of 45 feet per degree would not be 
nearer the true normal than even the one of 48 feet obtained by 
the observations. 


Linnean Society, February 19.—Prof. P. Martin Duncan, 
F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair.—The Rev. L. Martial 
Klem was elected a Fellow.—Mr. Thiselton Dyer exhibited 
and made remarks on specimens of the peculiar Chinese *' square 
bamboo" (Bambusa quadrangularis, Fenzi), and of articles 
made from the so-called “hairy bamboo” (probably Dendro- 
calamus latiflorus, Munro), sent from Wenchow to the Kew 
Museum by Dr. Macgowan.—Mr. T. Christy afterwards drew 
attention to silk fibres received from Auckland, New Zealand. — 
An abstract of Part iii. of the Rev. A. Eaton’s monograph on 
the Mayflies (Ephemeridz) was read by the Secretary. In this, 
the fourth series of group 2 of the genera are dealt with. Among 
representatives of Section 9, Chen is distinguished by absence of 
hind wings, CaJéetis by costal projection and cross-veinlets of 
its broad obtuse hind wings, Baetis by small or absence of costal 
projection and deficiency of cross veinlets, and Cestroptilum by 
extreme narrowness of hind wings and slenderness of costal 
projection. The distinctive characteristics of sections 10 and It 
of the genera are also taken into consideration, and full descrip- 
tions of many new species given.— Then followed notes on the 
Euro and North American mosseg of the genus Fissidens, 
by Mr. W. Mitten. Referring to the more recent important 
contributions of Dr. Braithwaite's British Moss-Flora, and 
Messis. Lesquereux and James's North American Mosses, and 
taking into account definitions of older writers, such as Dillenius, 
Hedwig, Swartz, and others, Mr. Mitten endeavours to arrange 
the entire group afresh, partly in a tabular form, and afterwards 
supplementing this by notes on the individual species.—A paper 
was read by Prof. P. M. Duncan on the anatomy of the Ambu- 
lacra of the recent Diadematide. The author described the 
arrangement of the compound plates of the genera of Diadema, 
Echinothrix, Centrostephanus, Atropyga, Micropyga, and. Aspi- 
dadiadema, ‘The first three genera have triplets, consisting of 
primaries, the adoral and aboral plates being low and broad, 
and the second, or central plate, being a large primary, Nea,_ 
the peristome there is deformity of this typical arrangement 
and in Æchinothrix a demiplate may enter, butit is never the 
second plate. In Astropyec the triplets are arranged so that the 
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majority are on the Dzadema-type, and the exceptions were 
recorded. The structure of the triplets of Micropyga is unique, 
and the arrangements, leaving out the position of the pores, is 
somewhat like that of Celopletrus. Aspidodiadema, as has been 
explained by A. Agassiz, is like Cidarzs in its ambulacra. 


Mathematical Society, February 12.—]. W. L. Glaisher} 
F.R.S., President, in the chair. —Miss Emily Penim, Ladies 
College, Cheltenham, was elected a Member, and Mi. J. Griffiths 
was admitted into the Gociety.—Mr. Tucker read the followin 
papers :—‘ Sur les Figures semblablement Variables,” by Prof. 
J. Neuberg ; on the extension of Ivoiy's and Jacobi’s distance- 
correspondences for quadric surfaces, by Prof. J. Larmor; and 
some properties of a quadrilateral ina circle the rectangles under 
whose opposite sides are equal, by R. Tucker. Messrs. Jenkins 
and S. Roberts spoke on the subject of the fist paper. A clear 
idea of Mr. Tucker’s communication will be obtained by diawing 
a figure for the following particular case :—Take a quadnlateral, 
ABCD, in a circle, Sk its angles 4A, B = 58°, 112° respec- 
tively, and 4 B (the unit of length) equal the side (in this case) 
of the insciibed square. Let BC=a, CD=p, DA =r; 
then 1f two sets of lines drawn in the same senses with the respec- 
tive sides fiom the two ends make with those sides (ın the par- 
ticular case) angles of 38°, these lines will intersect in two sets 
of 4 lines in P, P’ (analogous to the Brocard points of a triangle), 
and in four sets of 2 linesin A, G, H, K. The quantities A, u; v, 
are so related that A yu, hence we see that all such quadrilateials 
have the rectangles under their opposite sides equal. the six points 
lie on a circle which also passes through the circum-centre (0), point 
of intersection (Æ) of the diagonals 4 C, B D, and thiough the 
mid-points A, Z of those diagonals. In fact, since OÆ is a 
diameter of this new circle, the mid-points of any chord of the 
circum-circle which passes though Æ lies on the small circle. 
P, P are the foci of an ellipse insenbed m A B C D. 
Further properties are OP=OP*, AP.BP.CP.DP= 
AP'.BP'.CP', DP’, and many other metrical and angular 
relations belong to the above collection of points. If instead of 
38° we take $, then $ is found by the equation cosec?$ = 
cosec 74 + cosec 25. The side A'B subtends at an opposite 
veitex an < 0,, such that cot 0, = cot $ — cot 4 — cot B, with 
similar values for the other angles. The cicum-1adius (A) is 
found by— 

2R3 = (cot $ — cot A) (cot p — cot B), 
and that of the small circle (p) by 
2p = AK sec ó N cos 26. 

Relations connecting the 0 set and $ with the Brocard angles of 
the 4 constituent-tnangles are easily obtained in a neat form. 
If through Æ lines are drawn parallel to the sides cutting 
them in eight points, these points lie on a circumference which 
has many properties analogous to those of the “ 7.2.” circle of 
& ia, de If p* is its radius, then p? + p? = A 5/,: the eight 

oints from two equal inscribed quadilsterals similar to the given 

gure, and whose sides make the sume angle $ with the given 
Sides. 

Geological Society, January 28.—Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
E.R.S., President, m the chair. —Fredenck John Cullis, Henry 
Dewes, Henry Hutchings French, Jacob Hort Player, and the 
Hon. Donald A. Smith, were elected Fellows, and Piof. F. 
Fouqué, of Pans, and Dr. Gustav Lindstrom, of Stockholm, 
Foreign Correspondents of the Society.—The President called 
attention to the great loss the Society had sustained m the 
sudden and unexpected death of Dr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S., 
&c., who had been for twenty-one years continuously a Member 
of the Council, and for fourteen years of that time had performed 
most valuable services to the Society as Treasurer.— The follow- 
ing communications were read :—The Boulder Clays of Lincoln- 
shire : their geographical range and relative age, by A. J. Jukes- 
Browne, F.G.S. The author commenced by referring to the 
late Mr. Searles V. Wood's papers on the glacial beds of York- 
shire and Lincolnshire, and stated, as the result of his own 
investigations, that two distinct types of boulder clay occur in 
Lincolnshire: (1) the gray or blue clay ; (2) the red and brown 
clays, the former undoubtedly an extension of the upper or 
chalky boulder clay of Rutland and East Anglia, while the 
second includes the purple and Hessle clays of Mr. S. V. 
Wood. These two types of boulder clay are very rarely. in 
contact with each other. The brown boulder clays of 
Lincolnshire rest upon a broad plam of chalk, which appears to 
terminate westward.in a concealed line of chf, this cliff-line 
coinciding with the strike of the slope which descends from the 
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chalk wolds to the boulder clay plateas by which they are 
bordered. The present boundary line of*the boulder clay runs 
along this slope for long distances, though in many places the 
clay has surmounted the slope and caps the hills to the west of 
it. From Louth the main mass of the ‘' brown clay " 1s bounded 
by a lme drawn throug Wyham, Hawerby, Laceby, and 
Biocklesby to Barrow and Barton on Humber, sweeping around 
the north end of the Lincolnshire wolds and occuning on both 
sides of the Humber. Previously to the author’s inspection of 
this district no purple or Hessle clay had been discovered west 
of South Ferriby, and these clays were suppored to be entirely 
absent on the western side of the wolds. The officers of the 
Su vey have, however, mapped several tracts of such clay in the 
valley of Ancholme. It occupies the surface at Horkstow, 
Winterton Holme, Winteiton, and Winteringham. It probably 
underlies the alluvium of the Ancholme near and south of these 
places, and occurs again at higher levels in the neighbourhood 
of Brigg. South of Brigg it has been seen at low levels on 
either side of the valley of the Ancholme, as far as Bishop’s 
Bridge near Glentham. Beyond this point it was not traceable 
in the Ancholme valley, but south of Market Rasen patches of 
ieddish-biown clay, mottled with gray, and containing small 
flints and pebbles of chalk, occur, and cap the low ridges sepa- 
iating the valleys of the brooks, Another tiact of boulder 
clay, which the «thor considers to belong to the same series, 
occupies the western border of the fenland south-east of Lincoln, 
what is left of it forming a ridge which 1uns southward for many 
miles, It passes eastward beneath the fen deposits ; and similar 
mottled clay was seen in the excavations for the Boston Docks 
beneath about twenty feet of fen clays, &c., and resting upon blue 
boulder clay of thc ‘‘chalky” type. Besides this section at 
Boston, there are very few places where. the two types of clay 
aie 1n contact, or so near as to afford any evidence as to their 
relative age. Nea: East and West Real, and again near Louth, 
the ** brown clays” are banked against the slopes of hills which 
are capped with the “chalky clay." The same is the case also 
near Prge where the country seems to have been ouginally 
covered by a sheet of the chalky clay, though which valleys 
were eroded into the Juassic clays, and the brown (Hessle) clay 
is found only in these valleys. The author concludes, therefore, 
that the ‘‘Biown-clay series” is of much newer date than the 
** Blue and Grey series.” In conclusion the author summed up 
the inferences drawn in the paper, correlated the Basement clay 
of Holderness with the Chalky clay of Lincolnshire, and sug- 
gested that the Purple clay may be confined to the east side of 
tne wolds. The classification he would propose is therefore as 
ollows .— ' 


Lincolnshire. Yorkshire, 

Hessle clay. Hessle and upper red clay 
Newer Glacial. of coast. 

Puple clay. Purple clay. 
Older Glacial = Chalky clay. Basement clay. 


—On the geology-of the Rio Tinto Mines, with some general 
remarks on the pyriüc region of the Siena Morena, by J. H. 
Collins, F.G.S, After briefly describing the geographical posi- 
tion of the Rio Tinto mines and the occurrence at the same of 
pyritous oes amongst slates and schists which abut against 
gneissose rocks to the north, and pass under Tertiary beds to the 
southward, the author proceeded to consider the general cha- 
racters and associations of the pyrites-deposits, and then gave a 
eneral account of the Rio Tinto district. The slates were 
escribed, and the fossil evidence recapitulated upon which an 
Upper Devonian age had been assigned to them. Analyses 
were furnished to show the changes due to weathering and to 
infiltration. The various intrusive rocks (syenite, diabase, and" 
poiphyries) occurring in the schists were described, and analyses 
of them given. The sedimentary iron ores and their composi- 
tion were next noticed, and the author ascribed their formation 
to deposition in Jakes. The masses of pyrites which furnish the 
principal ores of Rio Tinto were then described, their mode of 
occurrence in fissures between dissimilar rocks explained, and 
their formation discussed. The different kinds of ore obtained 
from the mines were noticed in detail, and several analyses 
added, giving abies both of the mixed ores and of the pure 
minerals. e manganese lodes were next described, and shown 
to be parallel to the pyrites fissures, and frequently to be only 
branches of the latter. A summary of the author’s conclusions 
as to the stratigraphy of the district, the ore deposits, and the 
surface-geology was sppended.—On some new or imperfectly 
known Madreporia from the Great Oolite of the counties of 
Oxford, Gloncester, and Somerset, by R. F. Tomes, F.G.S. 
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Physical Society, Febiuary 14.—Annual General Meeting. 
—Prof, Guthiie, President, in the chair —Prof G. Fuller was 
elected a Member of the Society —The President then read the 
Report of the Council, in which the Society was congratulated 
upon thé number of original communications read—foity-thiee 
during the past year. Among the works undeitaken by the 
Society may be mentioned the publicatgpn of the first volume of 
“Joules Scientific Works" ; a second volume, containing ac- 
counts of researches conducted by Mr. jene 1n conjunction with 
othe: scientific men, would be published shoitly. —T'he Treasurer 
presented a highly satisfactory ieport.— The Council foi the 
ensuing year was then elected, the result of the election being 
as follows :—Piesident: Piof. F. Guthrie, Ph.D, F.R.S. ; 
Vice-Piesidents (who have filled the office of President): Dr. J. 
H. Gladstone, Piof. G C* Foster, Prof. W. G. Adams, Sir W. 
Thomson, Prof. R. B. Clifton; Vice-Presidents: Piof. W., E. 
Ayrton, Shelford Bidwell, Lord Rayleigh, Piof W.C Roberts; 
Secretaries Prof. A.W Reinold and Walter Baily ; Treasmen : 
Dr. E. Atkinson; Demonstrator: Piof F. Guthrie, other 
* Membeis of Council: C. Vernon Boys, C. W. Cooke, Prof, G. 
Forbes, Prof. F. Fuller, R. T. Glazebiook, Dr. J. Hopkinson, 
Piof H, McCleod, Piof J. Peiry, Piof. J H Poynting, Prof. 
S. P. Thompson ; Honorary Membe: : Prof. M. E. Mascait.— 
The customary votes of thanks to the Committee of the Council 
of Education and to the President, Semetaries, and other 
officers having been passed, the meeting resolyed itself into an 
oidinary meeting of the Society.—Miss Marks described a new 
line and area divider. This instrument consists of a hinged rule 
with a firm joint. The inside edge of each limb is bevelled, and 
presents a stiaight edge. One hmb is divided on both edges 
into a number of equal parts, and ıs fitted by a groove ón its 
outer edge to a plain rule, along which it can slide. To divide 
a hne into a given number of equal parts, the hinged rule is 
shd along the plain iule till the sth division from the joint is 
opposite a fixed mark on the plain rule ; it is then placed on the 
paper so that the ‘sth division on the graduated straight edge 
coincides with one end of the given line, and then opened till 
the straight edge on the inner edge of the other limb passes 
through the other extremity. The plam rule is then pressed 
firmly down and the hinged rule slid along it. As each division 
of the graduated edge passes the fixed mark, the intersection of 
the moving edge with the given line ıs marked, and thus the 
hne is divided into s equal parts. The mstrument may be 
used in this way to draw any given number of equidistant parallel 
lines between two given points, It may be conveniently used 
in working out indicator diagrams and measming areas.—Mr. 
Walter Baily desciibed ceitain improvements made in his in- 
tegrating anemometer, which has been previously described. 
"Thes tapiovenents consist in the substitution of mechanical 
counters for electrical ones, as it was found, in the recent obser- 
vations with the mstrument at Kew, that the extra friction of 
the "contact" was sometimes cient to stop the motion. 
The mechanical, counters were found to work satisfactorily in 
every 1espect.—Prof. Guthrie sh@wed some specimens exhibiting 
the similarity of fracture of Canada balsam and glass The 
glass had been cracked by heating a metal ring to which it was 
attached ; the Canada balsam had been overheated in a small 
dish and allowed to cool. 


. 

Zoological Society, February 17.—Osbert Salvin, F.R.S., 
Vice-President, ın the chair. —Mr. F. E. Beddard, F.Z.S., read 
a paper upon the structuie of the Cuckoos (Cuculidse), and 
pointed out the differences in the pterylosis and the stiuctuie of 
the syrinx in the various forms which he had examined. It was 
proposed to divide the family into three sub-families : Cuculinz, 
Pheenicophamz, and Centropodine.—Mr. F. E. Beddard 1ead 
& paper upon the heart of Apteryx, and called attention to the 
variations in the condition of the right auriculo-ventricular valve 
observed in different individuals of this bird.—A communication 
was read from Mr. M. Jacoby, containing the first pait of an 
account of the Phytophagous Coleoptera obtained by Mr. George 
Lewis during his second jowney ın Japan, from February, 1880, 
to September, 1881. 

Geologists’ Association, February 6.— W. H. Hudleston, 
F.R S., in the chair. —The annual meeting was held at Univer- 
sity College. —The follo Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year :—President : W. Topley, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C. E. ; Vice- 
Presidents: Prof. J. F. Blake, M.A., F.G.S., T. V. Holmes, 


F.G:S., W. H. Hudleston, F.R.S., F.G S., F.C.S., Henry 
Hicks, M.D., M.R.C.S., F.G.S. ; Treasurer: J, Hopkinson, 
F.G.S., F.L.S.; Secretary: Jobn Foulerton, M.D., F.G.S. ; 


Editor: Prof. G. S. Boulger, F.L.S., F.G.S. ; Libranan: J. 
Bradford, F.G.S. ; Council: J. Logan Lobley, F.G.S , F.R.G. S., 
Ed. Litchfield, A. C. Maybury, F.G.S., J. Love, F.G.S., 
F.R.A.S., W. H. Bartlett, F.G.S,, T. Davis, F.G.S., J. i 
H. Teall, F.G.S., R. Meldola, F.C.S., J. Slade, F.G.S., J. S. 
Gardner, F.G.S., Prof. T. Rupert Jones, F.R S., B. B. Wood- 
ward, F.G.S.—Prof. T. R. Jones, F.R.S., gave an address on 
Foraminifera, recent and fossil, and Mr. F. W. Rudler one on 
some points 1n connection with volcanic action ; both were illus- 
trated by lantern views exhibited by Mr G. Smith.—Many 
instructive objects were exhibited, amongst them a series of 
Palmohthie implenfents from France, Spain, and England, by 
Dr. J. Evans, F.R S. 
EDINBURGII E 

Royal Society, Febiuary 2.— Mr. Thomas Stevenson, Pre- 
sident, ın the chair.— The Piesident delivered an address, in 
which he discussed the erection of training-walls at the mouth 
ofthe Meisey. He would strongly condemn such a procedure, 
asseiting that the inevitable result would be the silting up of the 
approaches to Liveipool.—Prof. Tait submitted a paper on con- 
densation and evaporation He pointed out that the present 
mode of treating the conditions of a liquid ın presence of its 
vapour were not rigorous, inasmuch as the pressure is un- 
doubtedly different in the two parts, while: ın the surface-layer 
between them there is a complex form of stress. If attention be 
confined to the isothermals of the interior parts of a liquid, or of 
its vapoui, the present method will apply rigorous]y. With this 
proviso the isothermals under the ciitical point consist of two 
paits separated by an asymptote—one belonging to the liquid, 
the other to the vapour. This accords with the fact that liquids 
can be subjected to hydrostatic tension, and that Aitken has 
shown that true vapour cannot be condensed without a nucleus 
—Mr. John Rattay, of the Granton Mame Station, communi 
cated a note on Éctocarpus.—The Rev. J. M. Macdonald ex- 
hibited some specimens from Philadelphia which had the appear 
ance of large veggiable fossils. Mi. John Murray and Prof. 
Duns pronounced them to be merely inorganic accretions around 
reeds, i 


Mathematical Society, February 13.—Mr. A. J. G. 
Barclay, President, in the chair.— Prof. Tait communicated a 
note on a plane strain, which was read by Mr. W. Peddie ; 
Dr. Muir gave an account of a paper by Mr. P. Alexander on 
Boole’s proof of Fourier’s double int theorem, and after- 
wards enunciated several theorems of his own on the arbelos; 
Mr. Peddie discussed reflected rainbows; Mr Allardice gave a 
note on spherical geometry: and Mr. A. Y. Fraser made some 
remarks on a problem in plane geometry. 


CAMBRIDGE 


Philosophical Society, Februaiy 2.—Prof. Foster, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Prof. C. S. Roy, M.A., was elected a 
Fellow.—The following communications were made :'—On the 
Zeta-function iu elliptic functions, by Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher.— 
On a certain atomic hypothesis, by Prof. K. Pearson. Com- 
municated by Mr. H. T. Stearn.—On a Young's eriometer, by 
Mr. R. T. Glazebrook. 

PARIS i 

Academy of Sciences, February 16.—M. Bouley, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—On the inaccuracies committed in the em- 
ployment of the usual formulas in the reduction of the polar 
stars and 1 determining the astronomic collimation. The correct 
terms required to remove these errors. Method of obseiving 
the polar stars at any meridian distance, by M. Loewy.—Descrip- 
tion of the nervous system of Ancylis ffuviatilis, by M. H, de 
Lacaze-Duthiers.—On the order of appearance of the first vessels 
in the leaves of the crucifere ; third part, Crambe masitima, 
juncea, and cordifolia, by M. A. Trécul.—Expetiments on some 
phenomena of the movement of water in an apparatus employed 
to raise the liquid by means of a mechanical fall without piston 
or hfüng valve, by M. A. de Caligny.—On the 1esistance of 
keels in. connection with the velocities of 20 and 21 knots an 
hour recently obtained without special extra motor power, by 
M. A. Ledieu.—On the oidium, Phoma vitis, mildew (Peronospora 
viticola), and some other crypt ic diseases prevalent for 
some yeais past in the Euro vineyards, by M. H. Marés.— 
On the density and figure of the eaith, by Gen. L. F. Menabrea. 
The author’s researches tend to confirm the anticipations of 
Newton that the mean density of the earth would be found to 
lie between five and six times that of water.—On the develop- 
ment of the vascular apparatus, and of the reproductive organs 
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in the comatule, by M, Edm. Perrier. —Extrachon of the green 
colouring matter of leaves; definite combinauons foimed by 
chlorophyl by M. Er. Guignet. — On some theorems in 
algebia, bs M. Stieltjes.—On the beating power of coal-gas in 
various states of dilution, by M. A. Witz. From his Tl- 
ments the author infers that the complete combustion of gas 
requires a dilution of over six volumes of arr, the effect of the 
dilution thus being the reverse of what might be supposed 
à priori. —On the laws of solution, by M. H. Le Chatelier. 
From his researches the author concludes that solubihty in- 
creases with the temperature for bodies whose solution absorbs 
heat, decreases for those that liberate heat, and remains un- 


changed when the heat of solution is null.—On the solution of 


the carbonate of magnesia by carbonic acid, second note, by 
M. R. Engel.—On a crystallised hydrate of phosphoric acid, by 
M. A. Joly.—Note on the cellular structure of cast steel, by 
MM. Osmond and Werth.—On glycol, its preparation and 
solidification, by M. G. Bouchardet. .A very pure preparation 
of glycol, obtained by a solution of carbonate of potassa acting 
on the bromide of ethylene, was found to boil at 198° C., and to 
solidify at temperatures varying from — 11"*5 to — 25°.—Note on 
monochlorhydric glycol, by M. G. Bouchardat.— Action of -the 
diastase of malt on natural starch, by M. L. Brasse.—On the 
rotatory power of tbe solutions of cellulose in Schweizer's liquid, 
by M. Alb. Levallois. —Observations regaiding the organisms to 
which fermentation is due ; claim of priority of discovery 1n con- 


nection with some remarks of M. Pasteur on a recent note of 


M. Duclaux, by M. A. Béchamp.—Note on the anatomical 
structure and classification of Halta priamus (Risso), by M. J. 
Poirier.—On the anatomy of the brachiopods of the genus 
Ciama, by M. 
(F. alternata), M. L. Boutan.—On the origin of the metalli- 


ferous ores existing on the periphery of the central plateau of 


France, and especially in the Cevenne highlands, by M. Dieu- 
lafait. —On the results of M. Sokoloff’s studies on the formation 
of sandy dunes in Central Asia, by M. Venukoff. 

e 


BERLIN 


Physiological Society, Tanuary 21.—Dr. von Monakow, 
referring to his anatomical investigations of the brain, commu- 
nicated an account of those relating to the central origin of the 
optic nerve. He had enucleated on one or both sides the bulbus 
in young rabbits and cats, and, after an interval of some months, 
examined the changes which had set in as a result of that violence 
done to the brain. In each case he found regular ascending 
atrophy capable of being traced up to the origin of the neives. 
By this means he had been able to recognise as central original 
spots of the nervi optici the corpus geniculatum exteinum, the 
pulvinar and the anterior corpora quadrigemina. The corpus 
geniculatum and the pulvinar consisted of lage multipolar cells, 
between which lay a gray medullary substance, which, on being 
coloured with carmine, showed a particularly strong tinge. 

After the enucleation, atrophy of the gray medullary substance 
was observed in both, while the cells remamed altogether intact. 
On colomimg with carmine, the somewhat shrunken organs 
appeared much paler than in the norma state. In the corpora 
uadrigemina five different layers of small and large cells and 
Aprons bands were distinguished. Of these the three mner- 
most layers lying towards the ventricle remained intact, while 
the two exterior cellular layers were atrophied or were altogether 
wanting The degeneration and disturbance of growth after the 
enucleation of the bulbus had not, however, extended beyond 
these primary centres ofthe optic nerve. Dr. von Monakow had, 
furthermore, removed particular ‘parts ofthe cerebral cortex 
lying within Munk’s sphese of vision, and the degeneration and 
atrophy which succeeded this mm and, extended peiipheri- 
cally, could be followed through ratiolet’s fibres on to the 
three centres of optic nerves aboye mentioned, the corpus 
geniculatum externum, the pulvinar and the anterior corpora 
adrigemina (Vierkrigein), and ‘beyond these centres as 

ar as the tractus opticus and the optic nerves. , It was an 
Interesting’ fact that after the injury of the cerebral cortex the 
degeneration of the three centres of optic nerves was of a dif- 
ferent character from that which set in after the peripherical enu- 
cleation. The corpus geniculatum and the pulvinar were now 
altered m such a manne: that it was mainly the cells which 
either showed degeneration or were entirely wanting. In the 
anterior corpore quadrigemina, likewise, it was other layers— 
namely, the third medullary layer and the larger cells—which 
were overtaken by degeneration. The speaker had had the 
opportunity, in making a dissection, of substantiating on a man 


towards the three centres before-mentio 


acid {r : 1000). 


oubin.—On the nervous system of a Fissurella, 





who had long been suffering from diseased retina, that the 
degeneration in the case of man pio ted itself centrally— 
d—just as much as in 
the case of the rabbits operated on.—Dr. Weyl spoke on casein, 
which took quite an exceptional place among albummous bodies, 
According to the most recent 1esearches albuminous bodies con- 
tained only O, H, N, and S, but no phosphorus, and might 
be divided into (1) albumms or albuminous bodies soluble in 
water ; (2) globulins, insoluble in water, but soluble in solution 
of common salt; (3) proteins, soluble neither 1n water nor solu- 
tion of common salt, but in diluted alkalis. Finally, a fourth 
group of albuminous bodies was formed by such as were soluble 
in none of those reagents, but, except in this one characterishe, 


had no affinity to each other, such as fibrin, amyloid, casein, 


&c. Casein had hitherto been «adentfied only in milk. 
It was an albuminous body, because under the agency 
of diluted muriatic acid and pepsin it yielded a pepton, 
and, besides, precipitated an insoluble substance, which must 
be classed among the nuclems. Casein contained phos- 
phorus, and so was distinguished fiom ell other albuminous 

tes, In order to the demonstration of casem and its quan- 
titative determination in milk, Dr. Weyl had, in conjunction 


with Dr. Frentzel, adopted a new and less detailed pro- 


cess than that of Prof. Hoppe-Seyler so universally intro-. 


duced into practice. This new process consisted in diluting 


the milk threefojl and reducing it with highly diluted solphmic 
Thereupon a flaky precipitate at once segre- 
gated itself, which could be filtered off and weighed. The pre- 
cision of this method was equal to that of Hoppe-Seyler’s, and 
by means of it Dr. Weyl and Dr. Frentzel had begun to study 
quantitatively the transformation of casem into pepton and 
nuclein. The speaker hoped to be able soon to make communi- 
cations regarding the result of this investigation. —Dr. Rossel 
had examined the nuclein of the yolk, ın order to test the asser- 
tion of Mr. Michat that it resembled the nuclein of cell- 
nuclei, an assertion which lent a chemical support to the view 
of Prof. His that the granules of the yolk entered as organic 
elements towards the upbuilding of the embryo, and formed the 
cell-nuclei. Dr. Rossel had isolated the nuclein of the yolk of 
hen-eggs, and, on examining it, had found it essentially different 
from the nuclein of cell-nuclei. While this latter contained 
the highly nitrogenous organe bases guanin and hypoxanthin, 
none of these bases were found in the nuclein of the yolk. The 
nuclein of the yolk was, therefore, essentially different from that 
of the cell-nuclei, and under the demonstration of this differ- 
ence the support which, from the chemical side, had been 
afforded to the view of the transference of granular formations 
of the yolk into cell-nuclei, fell away. 
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ORE DEPOSITS 


A Treatise on Ore Deposits. By J. Arthur Phillips, 
F.R.S., &c. Demy 8vo, pp. 624 and Index ; 95 Wood- 
cuts and 1 Plate. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1884.) 


WORK in the English language upon ore deposits 

has long been wanted, and geologists and mining 

engineers may be ¢ongratulated that one so well qualified 

to do justice to the subject as Mr. Phillips, undertook the 
laborious task of wnting a general treatise. ` 

Mr. Phillips divides his book into two parts; Part I., 
occupying one-sixth of the volume, treats of ore deposits 
in general, and Part II. is devoted to a description. of the 
principal metal-mining regions of the world. 

We are glad to see that he admits a wide definition of 
the term “ore:” “Although perhaps not strictly correct, 
any material obtained by mining th&t contains a work- 
able proportion of a metal is often called an ore, even if 
the whole of the metal be present in the native state.” 
This is a common-sense and practical way of dealing with 
the question. 

The classification of ore deposits is in the main the 
same as that adopted by Whitney, in his * Metallic Wealth 
of the United States," thirty years ago. Mr. Philhps 
divides metalliferous deposits into the following groups :— 


I. SUPERFICIAL 


a. Deposits formed by the mechanical action of water. ’ 
4. Deposits resulting from chemical action. 


II. STRATIFIED 


4. Deposits constituting the bulk of metalliferous beds 
formed by precipitation from aqueous solutions. 

4. Beds originally deposited from solution, but subse- 
quently altered by metamorphism. 

€. Ores disseminated through sedimentary beds, in which 
they have been chemically deposited. 


III. UNSTRATIFIED 


a, True veins. . e, Stockworks. 

4, Segregated veins, J. Fahlbands. 

c. Gash veins. . Contact deposits. 

d. Impregnations. Á Chambers or pockets. 


This classification is the only blemish of any importance 
in the volume, and we greatly regret that fhe author did 
not cast off the trammels of tradition and strike out a new 
line for himself. 

In the first place, we are disposed to quarrel with the 
separation of superficial deposits, as described by Mr, 
Phillips, from stratified deposits ; we do not see how they 
can be logically separated. Speaking of the old auriferous 
gravels of the Sierra Nevada of California, the author's 
words are:;— These, which are sometimes known as 
élue gravels, were formerly believed to be of marine 
origin, but are now recognised as materials brought down 
. by the agency of currents of fresh water from the moun- 
tains high above them and deposited, either in the beds 
of ancient rivers, or in lake-like expansions of such 
streams.” Surely, therefore, they are stratified. Further- 
more, the term “superficial” should have been avoided 
as misleading, because the student will naturally infer 
that the chief characteristic of stich deposits is that they 
occur at the surface; but when we find gold- and tin- 
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bearing gravels buried at a depth of more than 100 feet 
under other strata and lava-flows of Pliocene or Miocene 
age, and worked as true mines, the word “ superficial” 
seems singularly inappropriate. The author admits that 
the term “ might at first sight appear a misnomer,” but 
defends it on the ground that “a volcanic capping is by 
no means universal, and the uncovered beds of this age 
are of the greatest 1mportanc® to the mmer.” When 
Whitney’s book was written the name was more in 
harmony with the facts, as the deep leads had not been 
discovered ; but even then there was nothing to justify 
the separation of the old alluvia from the class of stratified 
deposits. 

The three subdivisions of the stratified deposits are 
useful for impressing upon the mind the most important 
varieties of this class ; on the other hand, when we come 
to the unstratified deposits we consider that the author 
has been unwisely conservative. 

Why should the geologist step in and call certain 
mineral veins “ true,” and thereby cast a sort of stigma 
upon others which do not. fit in with his preconceived 
theories? Mr. Phillips, like most authors, uses the word 
“true vein” as synonymous with “ fissure vein”; but as 
it appears that many of the sheet-like mineral masses 
called “lodes” or “reefs” by miners are not filled up 
cracks, it seems a pity that the worship of the “ fissure 
vem” should be continued. f 

A useful summary is given of the various hypotheses 
which have been propounded concerning the genesis of 
mineral veins, and due attention is paid to the discoveries 
of Prof. Sandberger, which have an important bearing 
upon the theory of lateral secretion. The author ulti- 
mately concludes that both lateral secretion and the 
ascension of mineral-bearing waters have contributed to 
the filing up of fissures with the various minerals now 
constituting the veins. 

Though he keeps up the old subdivision of “ segregated 


| veins” as distinct from true veins, Mr. Phillips 1s justly 


doubtful whether such a distinction can always be logi- 
cally maintained. 

With reference to the “impregnations,” it is probable 
that some of the most important Cornish tin lodes in 
granite may be classed under this head, and therefore, 
this subdivision might be made to include a good deal 
more than the cardonas. 

The word “Stockwork” is unfortunately consecrated 
by long usage; and it will not be easy to evict it from 
mining literature ; but itis a pity that no English term has 
been coined to denote this mode of occurrence. Speaking of 
Polberrow mine, Mr. Phillips says it “appears to be the 
only stockwork ever extensively worked in clay slate." 
This 1s not the case. The three openworks in Cornwal] 
known as Minear Downs, Mulberry and Wheal Prosper 
are other instances of stockworks in clay slate. They 
produced 203 tons of dressed tin ore in 1883, and the 
excavations are certainly sufficiently large to say that the 
deposits have been “extensively worked."  Henwood's 
account of Wheal Music (Trans. Roy. Geol. Soc. Cornwall, 
vol. v. p. 98) shows that it was a stockwork in clay slate, 
worked for copper ore. 

It seems a mistake to retain the ' fabibands" among 
the unstratified deposits. They are pyritiferous beds 
among metamorphic rocks, At Kongsberg they consti- 
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tute the congenial country and not the deposit worked ; 
whilst the Skutterud fahlbands, which are simply cobalt- 
iferous quartzite and mica schist, deserve a place among 
the stratified deposits quite as much as the magnetite of 
Arendal or Philipstad. 

In Part IT. we consider that Mr. Phillips does good 
service by giving statistics of the production of ores, in 
addition to the descriptions of their modes of occurrence. 
As stated by him in the preface, * This appears to be 
the only way of accurately expressing the relative unport- 
ance of different metalliferous regions." This feature of 
Mr. Phillips's book, apart from anything else, at once 
renders it more valuable than the works of von Cotta, 
Grimm, and von Groddeck. 

The United Kingdom 1s so rich in minerals that a large 
amount of space is very fairly allotted to it, and, though 
Cornwall receives the lion’s share of attention, it must be 
recollected that it is the birthplace of British mining and 
the school from which a set of hardy and intelligent 
miners have been dispersed among all parts of the globe. 

Speaking of an issue of carbonic acid gas from the lode 
at Foxdale Mine in the Isle of Man, the author says 
(p. 212): “ At the present time (1883) in the eastern end 
of the 185-fathom level, the amount of gas is so large that, 
although volumes of compressed air are continually being 
poured in from two air-pipes, the men experience the 
greatest difficulty in working ; and, as candles will not 
burn, the value of the end can only be determined by the 
ore brought out.” This account 1s somewhat overdrawn. 
The gas has been troublesome at times, but not to the 
extent stated, for we are led to infer that the men worked 
in the dark. Even a Manxman is scarcely capable of 
diving levels without a hght. 

The small value of the metalliferous ores raised in 
France is remarkable, and the prosperity of the Belgian 
metal mines appears to be on the wane, as the value of 
the metalliferous minerals decreased from 563,080/. in 
1872 to 148,720/. in 1881. 

The famous mines of the German Empire at Commern, 
in the Upper and Lower Harz, the Mansfeld district and 
the Erzgebirge are described at as great a length as the 
space available in a general treatise will admit, and many 

„interesting and important details are given concerning 
the mines of Austria, Hungary, Italy, Greece, Scandinavia, 
Spain, and Russia. The statement, “Spain takes the 
lead of all other countries in the amounts of lead and 
quicksilver which it produces," is scarcely accurate, unless 
Mr. Phillips is referring solely to Europe. The United 
States are now the greatest producers of lead, and 
the Californian quicksilver mines have for several years 
surpassed those of Almaden in productiveness. How- 
ever, as far as the output of quicksilver last year is con- 
cerned, Mr. Phillips 1s doubtless correct, for statistics 
published within the last few weeks show that the yield 
of California in 1884 was only 1089 statute tons, which is 
less than the average amount produced by Spain. 

The account of the metalliferous minerals of the Austral- 
asian colonies will be read with interest. Though the 
output of gold is on the whole decreasing, tin ore has 
within the last ten years become a great source of wealth. 
An important discovery is that there are deep leads, i.e. 
old tin-bearing alluvia, of Miocene age, and the figure 
representing the deposit worked by Wesley Brothers at 
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Vegetable Creek, New South Wales, giveg a good idea of 
this mode of occurrence. It is startling to learn that 
Queensland produced 106,488 tons of tin ore, worth 
2,168,907. in 1881; unfortunately for the colony, but 
luckily for Cornwall, ‘the owput of the following year was 
only 27,312 tons. 

It was certainly no easy task for Mr. Phillips to com- 
press into 65 pages an account of the principal metal- 
liferous regions of the United States: but he has suc- 
ceeded in furnishing a very useful résumé, the only fault 
of which 1s the meagreness with which it has been illus- 
trated The metal mines of the United States deserve 
more than seven woodcuts, and we should lıke to have seen 
figures to explain the wonderful deposits at Leadville and 
on the shores of Lake Supenor. 

Itis to be regretted that apparently there is so little 
available information concerning the mines of Mexico, a 
country so highly favoured as far as muneral wealth is 
concerned. South America, too, has to be treated very 
summarily. e cC 

Excepting for having followed a beaten track in his 
classification, the author deserves much praise for his 
work. The descriptions of the metal-mmung districts are 
very good, being based upon personal knowledge and the 
latest published accounts; both Mr. Philhps and his 
assistant, Mr. Brough, must be commended for the care 
with which they have ransacked all sorts of British and 
foreign publications relating to mining. The references 
are very full and complete, and much vigilance has been 
exercised in correcting for the press Finally, we must 
congratulate the author upon his excellent index, occupy- 
ing no less than twenty-five closely-printed pages. This 
adds greatly to the utility of the book, which will doubtless 
become the standard work upon ore deposits. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


Madagascar and France; with some Account of the 
Island, tts People, its Resources, and Development. 
By George A. Shaw, F.Z.S. (London: Religious 
Tract Society, 1885 ) 


THE meident connected with? Mr. Shaw’s impnsonment 
on board a French war-ship®at Tamatave will be 
remembered—an incident for which the French Go- 
vernment had to make substantial amends. Mr. Shaw 
has been a missionary in Madagascar for many years, 
and has thes had ample opportunity of gaining a 
knowledge of the interesting island. To those familiar 
with the lhterature of Madagascar the volume will not 

resent much of novelty ; it 1s, however, interesting read- 
ing, and contains some of the results of Mr. Shaw’s own 
observations. On the physical geography ànd ethnology 
of this country there is nothing new, but Mr. Shaw 
Me the results of previous investigations clearly and 
nefly He in the main adopts the generally-accepted 
conclusions as to the Malay origin of the bulk of the 
Malagasy people, though we suspect that the aboriginal 
Vazimba are greater, and the intercourse between the 
mainland and the island of much older date than he is 
prepared to admit. He gives many interesting details as 
to the industries of the people, their social habits, the 
progress of Christianity and education, the past history of 
the island, and other points. A large portion of the 
volume 1s occupied with the Na os relations be- 
tween France and Madagascar, in which he tells the story 
of his own imprisonment. To the scientific reader-the 
concluding chapters on the fauna, flora, and meteorology 
of the island will prove useful; they summarise what is 
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already known,gwith some additional facts obtamed by 
the observation ef himself and his brother missionaries. 
There is a map and a few good illustrations: 


Three Months in the Soudan. By Ernestine Sartorius. 
(London: Kegan Paul and Os 1885.) 


Mrs. SARTORIUS spent most of her three months in 
1883-84 at Suakim, of which her husband, Gen. Sartorius, 
was Commandant. Her book deals chiefly with the events 
which culminated in the disaster of El-Teb. It is mostly 
a pleasant, gossipy record of the daily life of the town, 
and of the alarms created by the attempted raids of the 
rebellious natives in the distnct around. It affords a 
good idea of the character of the town and its immediate 
surroundings. 


Lectures on Agricultural Science and other Proceedings 
of the Institute of Agriculture, South Kensington, 
London, 1883-84. (London: Chapman and Hall.) 

THIs volume contains abstracts of lectures delivered by a 
considerable number of well-known authonties upon agri- 
cultural matters. Mr. Carruthers and the late Prof. 
Buckman give their experiences upon grasses and farm 
seeds ; Prof. Wrightson has a paper upon land drainings ; 
dairy management and farm crops are treated of by Pro- 
fessors Huldon and Fream and Mr. Beinard Dyer; Mr. 
Henry Woods contributes lectures upon Southdown sheep 
and ensilage ; while Mr. Warrington has a contnbution 
upon the nitrogenous matter in soils ; and Mr. Worthing- 
ton Smith gives some good observations upon com 
mildews, The names of the authors of the various lectures 
are a sufficient guarantee of their soundness and worth. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


* [The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 


by his correspondents. Neither can he x to radura, 
or to corres, with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice ts taken of anonymous communications. 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible, The pressure on his space is so great 
that tt ts impossible otherwise to insure the E entia even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts.] 

M 


Sir William Thomson's Baltimore Lectures 


As it is posible that some of your 1eaders may have obtained 
copies of the Papyrograph Report of my Lectures on ** Molecular 
Dynamics,” delivered at Baltimore during October 1884, I 
should be obliged by your giving publicity to the following 
corrections :— e 

Page 34, lines 18 and 19. g—Delete “ we may call it a dynamox 
but not a paradox." I have no recollection nor can I imagine 
what the word was that I suggested as moie logical pee 
<i dox 3 l 

Page 59, line 14. —For “ Distoitional ” substitute ** Condensa- 
tional,'" - . 

Page 296.—In the two e 

te 


(17), insert “tan 7” before 


ge for Y, given in equation 
wer? 
sions for ‘tan E and “tan 4” of equation (20) insert “tan i" 
ee 
before | WA = 1) 
Bo tI 

The formula from which these expressions are deduced is 
correctly given at the foot of page 295. 

Page 296.—In line 13 from the top of the page, and in the 
left hand members of equations (19) and Gil; for “œ” and 
“oo,” read ' &" and ‘‘&,” respectively. z 

WILLIAM THOMSON 

The University, Glasgow, February 27 


also, in the expres- 





Civilisation and Eyesight 


IT would take too much of your space to discuss at length the 
theoretical limit of resolving-power as aper upon aperture. 
The reader may be referred to some papers in the Philosophical 
Nie mE id for 1879 and 1880, where he will also find references 
to the work of other investigators. ] will only say that (as indi- 
cated by the word fairly in my statement) resolution admits of 
various degrees. oubtless a practised observer would judge a 





star to be double whose components subtend a decidedly smaller 2 
angle than two minutes, but he would not see them separated. 
I purposely 1ather understated the case. The higher the visual 
power of civilised men, the less Toom is there for savages with 
es of equal aperture to surpass them. 
ith respect to my shoit-sightedness in a bad light, I shall be 
glad if you will erus the accompanying two short papers from 
the Cambridge Philosophical Procredings. They will show how 
I was led to make the discovery. RAYLEIGH . 


^ “The Use of Telescopes on Bark Nights.” “By Lord 
Rayleigh. (Fiom the Cam, Phil, Proc., March, 1882.) 
In Siliman's Journal for 1881 Mr. E. S. Holden, after 

uoting observations to a like effect by Sir W. Herschel, gives 
details of some observations recently made wi.h a large tele- 
scope at the Washburn Observatory, from which it appears that 
distant objects on a dark but clear night can be seen with the 
telescope long after they have ceased to be visible with the naked 
eye. He concludes, ‘it appears to me that this confirmation 
of Herschel’s experiments is important, and worth the attention 
of physicists. So fai as I know the1e 1s no satisfactory explana. 
tion of the action of the ordinary night-glass, nor of the similar 
effect when large apertures are used.” 

Tt is a well-known principle that no optical combination can 
increase what 1s called the * apparent brightness” of a distant 
object, and indeed that in consequence of the inevitable loss of 
light by absorption and reflection the ‘‘apparent brightness ” is 
necessarily atminrshed by every form of t ea aving full 
confidence in this principle, I was precluded fiom seeking the 
explanation of the advantage in any peculia action of the tele- 
scope, but was driven to the conclusion that the question was 
one of apparent magnitude only,—that a large area of given 
small ‘‘apparent brightness" must be visible against a dark 
ground when a small area would not be visible. The expen- 
ment was tied in the simplest possible manner by cutting crosses 
of various sizes ont of a piece of white paper and them 
in a dark 10dfn against a black backgiound. A feeble light 
proceeded from a nearly turned-out gas-flame. The result 
proved that the visibility was a question of apparent magnitude 
to a greater extent than I had believed possible A distance 
was readily found at which the lager crosses were plainly 
visible, while the smaller were quite indistinguishable. To 
bring the latte: into view it was necessary either to crease the 
light considerably, to appioach nemer, or lastly to use a tele- 
scope. With sufficient illumination the smallest crosses used 
were seen perfectly defined at the full distance, 

There seems to be no doubt tbat the explanation is to be 
sought within the domain of physiological optics. It has 
occurred to me as possible that with the large aperture of the 
pupu called into play in a dark place, thé focussing may be very 
defective on account of aberration. The illumination on the 
retina might then be really less m the image of a small than in 
the image of a large object of equal ‘‘ apparent brightness." 


** On the Invisibility of Small Objects in a Bad Light." By 
Lord Rayleigh. (From the Cambridge Phil, Proc., Feb., 1883.) 

In a former communication to the Society (March 6, 1882) I 
made some remarks upon the extraordinary influence of apparent 
magnitude upon the visibility of objects whose “‘ apparent bright- 
ness" was given, and I hazarded the suggestion that in conte- 
quence of aberration (attending the lage ee of the pupil 
called into operation in a bad light) the ‘focussing might be 
defective. Further experiment has proved that in my own case 
at any rate much of the effect is attributable to an even simpler 
cause. I have found that in a neaily dark 100m I am distinctly 
short-sighted. With concave spectacles of 36" negative focus 
my vision is rendered much sharper, and is attended with m- 
creased binocular effect. On a dark night small stars are much 
more evident with the aid of the spectacles than without them. 

In a moderately good light I can detect no signs of short- 
sightedness. In trying to read lage print at a distance I suc- 
ceeded iather better without the glasses than with them. It 
seems therefore that the effect is not to be 1egaided as merely 
an agmavation of permanent short-sightedness by increase of 
aperture. 

The use of spectacles does not however put the small and 
the large objects on a level of brightness when seen in a bad 
light, and the outstanding difference may still be plausibly attn- 
buted to aberration. - 





Mr. CARTER’S recent paper on “Civilisation and Eyesight’: 
has called up interesting remarks from Lord Rayleigh and Mr , 
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J R. Capron, but there seems to be a factor yet unconsidered 
connected with sharpness of eyesight which is not dependent on 
the varying apertuie of the pupil of the eye. The same amount 
of light exerts different degrees of stimulus on different indi- 
viduals, and even in the same person the optic nerves are differ- 
ently affected, according to his health or age. The pathologist 
is familiar with the exalted irritability induced by inflammation. 

The observer of close double stais becomes in time painfully 
&ware that through age his power of appreciating minute points 
ef light is blunted, althougi his eye may be in a healthy condi- 
tion, and quite equal to microscopic work under suitable illu- 
mination. : 

The fnitening of the cornea, together with the slow 1eduction 
of the curves of the crystalline lens, 1s a common occurrence, and 
this change is said to commence at the age of forty-five. 

Modification of foim and the inability to vary the distance 
between the lens and the retina, due to defective power in the 
muscles of the iiis, are the chief causes of short sight. On the 
other hand, the eye appeais to have great capabilities of modify- 
ing itself to cicumstances, It may degenerate by disuse, and 
even becomie obliterated, as may be seen in the blind aquatic 
beetles of dark caveins, the flea of the bat, and 1n many species 
of undergiound Aphides, Similarly it would seem that the eyes 
of the student who habitually pores over half-legible German or 
other type, o1 the eyes of the watchmaker or the ver, who 
use lenses, will permanently accommodate themselves to the 
short foci a to view objects at short distances, and such 
modifications may be conceived to become hereditary. 

The pupil of the eye perhaps has an aperture wide enough to 
admit the pencil of light from any telescope ; yet it may be 
worth some consideration whether the sensitiveness of the eye 
may not for ceitain pmposes be increased, under due piecau- 
tions, by the use of some such drug as atropa belladonna. The 
iris thus might be made less contractile under the overpowering 
light of a planet, and perhaps allow a better observation of a 
minute satellite 1evolving close to its primary. eIt is a well- 
recognised fact that a faint star once seen may often afterwards 
be detected with comparative ease by other persons, if its posi- 
tion be tiuly shown. ` 

Venus may be often seen in broad daylight, if the planet be 
pointed to by suitable marks. 

Care of comse would be taken that the use of belladonna shall 
not cause the observer to see too much. G. B. BUCKTON 





THE controvetsy in NATURE on this subject has brought back 
to my thoughts a singular illustration of the power of tramed 
eyesight which seems worth noting, though it does not touch the 
exact comparison between savage and civilised eyes which is the 
immediate subject of the letters which have appeared m your 
columns. I 1efer to the vastly greater capacity for determining 
visual direction supplied by the sense of symmetry than by actual 
discrimination between two slightly distant visible points. If 
you look at a circle, you can aim at its centre with far greater 
exactitude than you could aim at a point in the true centre of 
the figure. Every rifleman and every billiard-player exemplifies 
this. Suppose a billiard-ball placed a little less than five feet 
from a pocket, and played at as a half-ball stroke from an equal 
distance for a winni azard, This is something hke what has 
to be done from banik in making a pair-of-breeches stioke into 
the corner pocket, A fair amateur il pot his ball pretty often ; 
a firstiate professional will do it very often. No one, perhaps, 
can make it a 1eally safe stroke. But observe the accwacy 
required. The margin of error allowed on each side of the per- 
fect stroke is, on a severe table? not more than an inch at the 
pocket. ‘This allows an error on each side of about one degiee 
in the point of impact with a radius of one inch (the bail 
being two inches in diameter). This one inch subtends 
at the distance from which the stroke is played (nearly 
5 feet), an angle of 1° X sin 60°, yy = about *8'. To make the 
stroke you must fist, by eye, place your striking-ball nght, then 
you must, by eye, aim the stroke right, and finally you must 
make the muscles follow the eye righty. These three elements 
of error combined must leave a resultant error of not more than 
four-fifths of a minute; that is to say; a successful stroke must 
have a total angular error very considerably less than the smallest 

lar distance which the eye can appreciate between two 
visible points. This, of course, explains also the superiority of 
a rifle foresight, which surrounds the object by a metrical 
figure over one which depends on making one point visibly cover 
another. G. W. H. 


Human Hibernation’ e 


As it is obvious that Mr A. H. Hulk 1s unacquainted with 
the facts of what he designates a “well-known Indian trick," 
and as the matter is one of considerable physiological interest, I 
think it well to place before your readers the nature of the 
evidence which satisfied me ofthe genuineness of this condition, 
when I referred to it in the fourth edition of my ‘‘ Human 
Physiology," published thirty-two years ago—a reference retained 
by the piesent editor of that treatise. This evidence had been 
obtained by Mr. Breid from Indian sources, and published by 
him in a collected form in 1850, the greater part of it having 
previously appeared in the pages of the Lancet. The most 
important feature of it was the testimony of British medical 
officers who witnessed the exhumation—most explicitly given in 
at least three distinct cases—fo the corpse-like condition of the 
buried man, a condition which could not be simulated. 

I have since learned from a variety of tiustworthy sources, that 
similer testimony has been over and over again given in India 
by competent witnesses. Moreover, in one of the cases adduced 
by Mr. Biaid, on information supplied to him direct by the 
British resident ın the summer-house of whose garden the man 
was buried, the circumstances of the inhumation and of the 
exhumation were such as absolutely to exclude the ‘‘tunnel” 
hypothesis ; while in the case narrated by Lieut. A. Boileau in 
his ‘* Narrative of a J@urney in Rajwarra," 1835, the man was 
buried in a grave lined with masonry and covered with large 


slabs of stone. 

It is further worthy of mention that this peiformance 1s not 
carried on for the sake of gain, but as a religious observance. 
Many years ago Prof. Max Muller, finding that I was interested 
in the matter, kindly placed 1n my hands a pamphlet printed in 
India, containing a summary of what is termed the Yoga or 
Yogi philosophy. The devotees of this system have from time 
immemorial been in the habit of artificially inducing states of 
more or less complete abstraction, corresponding closely with 
those of Braidism; and the condition o Ais baie death, in 
which the soul is supposed to leave the y for a time, for 
communion with the higher woild, is the culmination of these 
conditions, only to be reached by the few; to whom, in con- 
sequence, a character for the highest sanctity attaches itself. 

ith the well-authenticated fact of Col. Townsend’s self- 
induction of a state of apparent death, and of his spontaneous 
recovery from it, as`a ‘‘leading case," I cannot regard it as 
incredible that such a condition of ** dormant vitality " might be 
prolonged for days, weeks, or even months, 14 a warm atmo- 
sphere. The suspension of the heat-producing power would of 
course leave the body susceptible of a fatal reduction of tem- 
perature, 1f its warmth weie abstracted by a surrounding medium 
much cooler than itself WILLIAM B. CARPENTER 

Athenzum Club, February 20 





` . 
Methods of Determining the Density of the Earth 


I HAVE just seen in the report of the proceedings of the 
Physical Society (NATURE, January I5, p. 260) the account of 
the ingenious amd very important experiments proposed by Drs. 
Konig and Richarz to determine the density of the earth. I 
would suggest that mercury be substituted for lead as the attract- 
ing masses. The homogeneity of density, the piecision with 
which its density and temperature can be determined and the 
ease with which rt from one side of the balance to the 
other can be effected will commend the use of mercury. The 
mode of experimenting suggested is the plan of Cornu—used in 
his deteimination of the density of the earth by the (Cavendish) 
Michell experiment—adapted to the same determination by 
means of the balance. = 

Let A, B; C be the balance, D E the attracted balls, and F G, 
H 1, the attracting masses of mercury contained ın iron spheres 
of the same capacity, sıze, and weight. A large mass of mercury 
is contained ın the vessel M, so placed that it has no effect on 
the balance or on D or E, The balance being in equilibrium 
with the mass D and E, mercury is allowed to fill F and 1, and 
the effect noted in oscillations after Y and t are filled. Then the 
mercury is diawn from F into H, and G is filled from the reservoir 
M, and 1is emptied, and the second observation obtained. Then 
D and E are interchanged, and a third observation obtained. 
Then the mercury in G is run into 1, F is filled, and H emptied, 
and the thid observation fhade, the combination of these four 
observations making one determination. Electrical effects of 
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the friction of the mercury are avoided by connecting the vessels 
by wires with the*earth. `~, 

If H and 1 form a mass of lead, I infer that three interchanges 
of D and E will be required, so that each weight shall be brought 
opposite the top and bottom of each mass to elimmate want of 
homogeneity in the lead. In the@lan I propose only one mter- 
change will be needed. 

The effect, if any, of the vessels full of mercury being at 

E 
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unequal distances from the arms of the balance can be readily 
determined and allowed for. 

The plan I suggest may have already presented itself to the 
eminent scientists who have originated heir notable improve- 
ment on Von Jolly’s plan. The pleasure I had in reading the 
account of their proposed euch has prompted me to make 
these suggestions. ALFRED M. MAYER 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey, 

February 7 . 





Bees and Flowers 


As there 1s a prevailing idea that bees prefer red and blue to 
other colours, the following observations on their habits may be 
of interest :—The common hive bees were very busy among the 
flowers in the garden this morm Those most frequented 
were yellow crocus, snowdrop, and Christmas rose, ext in 
order, winter aconite, yellow jessamine, and blue salla. On 

' sweet blue violets and on a dwarf enca, which is now flowering, 
I could see none. Hitherto my observations led me to suppose 
they never visited the blue scilla for honey, as I had never seen 
them settle down to it in a business-like manner, but simply flit 
over it and go to something else. G. W. BULMAN 

Coibridge-on-Lyne 





Free Lectures 


IOBSERVED in NATURE for February 19 (p. 367) a reference 
to the free lectures at Liverpool, and the inquiry, Why cannot 
the same thing be done in other large towns? It may interest 
your readers to learn that a series of free lectures has been given 
during the past two wintef by the professors of this College. 
Tickets for these lectures aie distributed through the agency of 
2 oommittee composed partly of employers, and the attendance 
at each lecture numbers between 600 and 700. The audience 
consists wholly of persons in receipt of weeklyewages, the ser- 
vices of the lecturers are given gratuitously, and no charge 
whatever is made for adinission. The small expenses of printing 
and issuing programmes and tickets are defrayed by the Com- 
mittee. I inclose the syllabus of this, the second year's course, 
now drawing to a conclusion, 

In addition to these lectures we have fiom time to time free lec- 
tures by gentlemen possessing special knowledge of the contents of 
the Free Libranes. These, too, are attended by a large number, 
chiefly of working people, and when the art galleries are com- 
pe next year arrangements of a similar kind will doubtless 

e made in connection with them. WILLIAM A. TILDEN 

The Mason Science College, Birmingham, February 24 





A Tracing Paper Screen 


I CAN add to the testimony of Mr. Charles Taylor about the 
efficiency of a screen of tracing paper. I have used for several 
years a small screen of tracing cloth mounted on rollers like a 
map. Itis very portable and soo. fixed. With a sciopticon 
lantern (oil lamp) I have shown transparencies in the winter 
months to an audience of seven hundred men in a Midland 
Railway mess-room during the brtakfast hour—8.15 to 8.50 
a.m.—though the windows are by no means in the best position, 
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and the room is lighted by skylights as well as by side windows. 

It 1s a pity this screen 1s not better known and more extensively 

used for scientific lectures. H. ARNOLD BEMROSE 
lrongate, Derby, February 28 





An Authors Gratitude 


I wisH to express my gratitude to NATURE and to the 
reviewer in NATURE of my little pamphlet on Electrical 
Units for exposing a compound errfr by which the faiad came 
to be described as a fraction of the electrostatic C. G.S. unit of 
capacity instead of the electro-magnetic unit. Was there ever a 
greater blunder? It was as if I had said the value of the tenth 
part of a farthing is sufficient to pay off a milhon times the 

ational Debt of Great Britain. On recovering fiom the shock 
occasioned by the revelation, I hastened to the printer, and got 
him to correct the error '*ere the sun went down," and now I 
overflow with gratitude to your reviewer, who has relieved me 
of the awful incubus of an error of the 10” magnitude. 

RicHARD WORMELL 








SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES 3 


I FEEL that the present occasion, upon which you have 

done me the honour to ask me to preside, is one of 
very great importance indeed, and I wish some person more 
competent to preside on such an occasion and give a 
suitable inaugural address were in my place. I am 
afiaid I must confine myself to something not at all 
worthy of the greatness of an occasion which is almost 
the opening of a new university. Not quite so, because 


‘the real opening of this college took place several months 


ago; but still ıt is an occasion which I feel to be much 
more than merely the opening of a department—a work- 
ing department—4n the college; an occasion of so great 
moment that I regret that I shall not be able to give any- 
thing that could be properly considered a worthy inaugural 
address. I shall be obliged to ask your indulgence if I 
confine myself specially to. departments with which I am 
personally familiar—scientific laboratories. The labora- 
tory of a scientific man is.his place of work. The 
laboratory of the geologist and of the naturalist 1s the face 
of this beautiful world. The geologist’s laboratory is the 
mountain, the ravine, and the seashore. The naturalist 
and the botanist go to foreign lands, to study the wonders . 
of nature, and describe and classify the results of their 
observations. But they must do more than merely 
describe, represent, and depict what they have seen. 
They must bring home the products of their expeditions 
to their studies, and have recourse to the appliances of 
the laboratory properly so-called for their thorough and 
detailed examination. The naturalist in his laboratory 
with his microscope and apphances for the keenest exam- 
ination, learns to know more than can be learned by 
merely looking at external beauties. The geologist brings 
his specimens to the chemist—is himself a chemist per- 
haps— brings his crystals to the physical laboratory to be 
examined as to their physical properties, their hardness, 
the angles between their faces, their optical qualities. 
Some people might think this an ignoble way to deal with 
crystals. Butitis not so to the trained eye and deeper 
thought of the scientific man. The scientific man sees 
and feels beauty as much as any mere observer—as much , 
as any artist or painter. But he also sees something 
underlying that beauty ; he wishes to learn something of 
the actions and forces producing those beautiful results. 
The necessity for study below the surface seems to have 
been earliest recognised in anatomy, and earhest caried 
out in human anatomy Iam not going to speak of the 
work of scientific research generally, but with reference to 
the special occasion which brings us here this day—the 
opening of the chemical and physical laboratones of the 
niversity College of North Wales. I am going to'speak 


7 Address by Prof. Sir Wiliam Thomson, F R S , on the occasion of the 
opening of the Laboratories of Univeruty College, Bangor. . 
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of laboratories for students, laboratories in which the 
students work with their own hands. There have been 
laboratories of investigation from the earliest times No 
doubt Anstotle had his; and Archimedes had a labora- 
tory wherever he went-—in his bath, even, he observed, 
and studied, and thought out the laws of hydrostatics. 
But those were not students’ laboratories, and our special 
subject to-day is a students’ laboratory, where they can 
gmeet together for the practical study of the various depart- 
ments .of- science, where they will be brought together-to 
use their eyes and hands—therr eyes otherwise -than in 
merely reading books and looking at pictures or drawings ; 
their eyes to observe accurately, and their hands to ex- 
periment, in order to learn more than can be learned by 
mere observation. To teach students to so work and so 
learn is the object of a scientific students! laboratory. 
The first scientific laboratory that ever existed was 
that of Frederick IL, King of Sicily, and was estab- 
lished between 1200 and 1250. Acting under the 
advice of his chief physician, Martianus, he made a 
law that nobody should practise physic or surgery 
without having studied anatomy practically. He estab- 
lished a school of practical anatomy, to which stu- 
dents flocked from all.parts of Europe for many years. 
Subsequently there was an anatomical school instituted 
at Bologna ; and in those two schools we hear the first of 
students working in laboratories. The anatomical stu- 
dents' working-room has for several hundred years been 
generally recognised as an absolute necessity of medical 
education. But I believe there was no other branch.of 
physical science where students worked ın the laboratory 
until DEN twenty years of the present century had 
passed away. The University of Glasgow ıs, I think, 
justly entitled to take some pride in the great modern 
expansion and extension of the system of giving students 
practical work in laboratories, as an addition to the 
education which previously had been confined almost 
entirely to book-work, or, at best, to attending lectures 
illustrated by experuments and diagrams. The first 
chemicaNaboratory for students, so far as I know, was that 
founded by a colleague of my own name, though no relation 
— Thomas Thomson, the great chemist and mineralogist. 
Prior to 1831 a students’ chemical laboratory, under 
Thomas Thomson, at Glasgow University, flourished and 
was attended by a large number of students. These were 
chiefly medical students, but a considerable number also 
were students who wished to learn chemistry to practise 
it in the various chemical manufactories in Glasgow and 
the North of England, while some went to learn chemistry 
solely for the sake of science. A chemical laboratory has 
now become indispensable in all universities. A notable 
development of chemical laboratories with reference to 
practical education in chemistry, was made by Liebig not 
many years after 1831. 1 fix that date from personal recol- 
lection. In 1831 I first came to Glasgow, and I well re- 
member that the building containing the chemical lecture 
nae ane aes Seer ee 
The minutes of the Faculty of w College show that as early as the 
first month of 1828, Prof mas mson began applying for more com- 


modious premises in which to carry on his work m the department of 
Chemistry. For two years he kept his wants persistently before the Faculty 


A which he, being only a “Regius Professor,” was not a member) until 


anuary 1840, when his efforts were crowned with success A plot of ground 
was then $ 


sedat the corner of College Street and Shuttle Street, outaide 
the College precincts, and operations were at once 


and pushed on 
with such vigour that the buildings seem to have been 


hed towards the 


end of the same year The bulding thus erected contained ample and well-. 


designed accommodation for teaching and experunental work There was a 
large class-room and a large and convonientiy arranged public laboratory for 
students, with private rooms for the professor and for the prosecution of 
epee ental research by the professor and his assistants, or by students and 
others 
Part of the ground-floor of the premises was let to a tenant (the “ Falstaff 
Tavern” for many years !). To-day I found the building still in existence, 
and occupied by “George Younger and Co 's Yarn Stores.” Nearly all the 
rest of the University Buildings within the College precincts have been 
pulled down within the last twelve years for the “College Railway Station," 
- wish now occupies the site of the old Glasgow College and Umversity — 
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room and laboratory existed then. How gong before 1831 

it was built I do not at this moment recollect The world- 
renowned laboratory of ‘Liebig brought together all the 
young chemists of the day. [If I were to name the great 
men who studied at Giessen I should have to name 

almost every one of the gréat chemists of the present day 

who were young forty years ago. His laboratory was ih 
full and flourishing activity between 1841 and 1845, and 
continued so for several years more until he migrated to 
Munich. It is still, I believe, a prosperous institution 

carrying out the aims of its founder with undiminished 
zeal and energy. One of those chemists now living, who 

was young forty years ago, told me a few days since that. 
Liebig’s laboratory looked like an old stable. I believe 

the building in which we are now assembled was 
an old stable, but I fail to discover that it looks 
like an old stable now. If Liebig’s laboratory. looking 
like an old stable, brought out such results to astonish 

and-benefit the would, what must we expect of the beauti- 

ful laboratory in which we are now met? What would 
Liebig not have given for the appliances and advantages 

afforded by the well-equipped buildings of the North 

Wales College at Bangor? What would Liebig not have 

given for the facilities which now exist in these admirably- 

appointed lecture-rooms in which we are now met, and 

for the carefully-equipped laboratories and working-rooms, 

and places for special experimental work covering the area 

of the old stables and coach-houses of the “ Penrhyn Arms 

Hotel”! Ifthe professors and the students in this Col- 

lege—I think I may already say this thriving College— 

will be inspired by the zeal of those who have worked ` 
before them, a great reward will result even in the first 
year of the existence of the institution. 

With respect to physical laboratories I may be allowed, 
without being thought egotistical, to say something in 
which I must speak of my own action. The physical 
laboratory in the University of Glasgow 1s, I believe, the 
first of the physical laboratories of which we have now so 
many. When I entered upon the professorship of natural 
philosophy at Glasgow I found apparatus of a very old- 
fashioned kind Much of it was more than a hundred 
years old, little of it less than fifty years old, and most of 
it was of worm-eaten mahogany. Stil with such appli- 
ances year after year students of natural philosophy had 
been brought together and taught. The principles of 
dynamics and electricity had been well illustrated and 
well taught . as well taught ag lectures and so imperfect 
apparatus—but apparatus merely of the lecture-illustra- 
tion kind—could teach. But fhere was absolutely no 
provision of any kind for experimental investigatron, 
still less idea, even, for anything like students’ practical 
work. Students’ laboratories in physical science were 
not then thought of. I remember one of the chemists of 
the Liebig school asking me what was the object of a 
physical laboratory. I rephed that it was to investigate 
the properties of matter. I could give no better answer 
now, I may remind you that there ıs no philosophical 
division whatever between chemistry and physics. The 
distinction is that different properties are investigated by 
different sets of apparatus. The distinction between 
chemistry and physics must be merely a distinction of 
detail and of division of labour. 

Soon after I entered my present chair in the University 
of Glasgow 1n 1845 I had occasion to undertake some inves- 
tigations of certain electrodynamic qualities of matter, to 
answer questions which had been suggested by the results 
of mathematical theory, questions which could only be an- 
swered by direct experiment. Thelabourof observing proved 
too heavy, much of it could scarcely be carried on without 
two or more persons working together. I therefore in- 
vited students to aid in the work. They willingly 
accepted the invitation, and lent me most cheerful and 
able help. Soon after, bther students, hearing that some 
of their class-fellows had got experimental work to do, 
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came to me ard volunteered to assist in the investiga- 
tion. I could rfot give them all work in the cular 
investigation with which I had commenced—* The electric 
convection of heit"— for want of means and time and 
ssibilines of arrangement, but I did all in my power to 
find work for them on allied®subjects (Electrodynamic 
Properties of Metals; Moduluses of Elasticity of Metals, 
Elastic Fatigue, Atmospheric Electricity, &c.) I then 
had an ordinary class of a hundred students, of whom 
some attended lectures m natural philosophy two 
hours a day, and had nothing more to do from 
morning til night Those were the palmy days of 
natural philosophy in the University of Glasgow—the 
pre-Commissional days. But the majority of the class 
really had very hard work, and many of them worked 
after class-hours for self-support Some were engaged 
in teaching, some were city-missionaries, intending to 
go into the Established Church of Scotland or some 
other religious denomination of Scotland, or some of the 
denominations of Wales, for I always had many Welsh 
students. But about five and twenty of the whole number 
found time to come to me for experimental work several 
hours every day. In those days, asgiow, in the Scottish 
Universities all intending theological students took the 
“philosophical curriculum "—suerst collegium logicum— 
then moral philosophy, and (generally last) natural 
philosophy. Three-fourths of my volunteer experiment- 
alists used to be students who entered the theological 
classes immediately after the completion of the philo- 
sophical curriculum. I well remember the surprise of a 
great German Professor when he heard of this rule and 
usage: “What! do the theologians learn physics?” I 
said, “Yes, they all do; and many of them have made 
capital experiments," I believe they do not find that their 
theology suffers at all from having learned something of 
mathematics, and dynamics, and experimental physics 
before they enter upon it. I had then no other premises 
than the old lecture-room and the adjoining apparatus 
room. To meet my requirements for my new volunteer 
laboratory corps, the “ Faculty " (the then governing body 
of the College) allotted to me an old wine-cellar, part of 
an old professor's house, the rest of which had been 
converted into Jecture-rooms. This, with the bins swept 
away, and a water-supply and a sink added, served as 
physical laboratory (a name then unknown) for several 
years, till the University Commissioners came and 
abolished a certain old function of Glasgow University, 
the “ Blackstone Examipation.” The examination room 
was left unprotected, its talisman, the old “ Blackstone 
Chair" removed. I instantly annexed it (it was very 
convenient, adjoining the old wine-cellar and below the 
apparatus room); and, as soon as it could conveniently 
be done, obtained the sanction of the Faculty for the 
annexation. The Black:tone room and the old wine-cellar 
served well for physical Jaboratory til 1870, when the 
University was removed from its old site imbedded in the 
densest part of the city, to the airy hill-top on which it 
now stands. In the new University buildings ample and 
commodious provision was made for experimental work. 
In that good old time some students used to come to 
me under the impression that the laboratory would prove 
an, agreeable lounge, where they could meet pleasantly 
and spend the forenoon talking matters over. They were 
soon undeceived as to its being a lounge for idly whilin 
away time. I hope they were not altogether disappointe 
when they thought it would be agreeable, and I almost 
hope they found it even more agreeable than they ex- 
pected. They certainly learned so nething of patience 
and perseverance, if not much science, in the six months 
of the College session. Asa matter of general education 
for those not going to practise medicine, was it of any 
* Results up to 1856 published under thus title, as Bakerian Lecture for 
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u-e entering a chemical or physical laboratory? I found, 
as many as three-quarters of the students were destined for 
service in the religious denominations in after-life. I have 
frequently met some of those old students who had entered 
upon their profession as ministers, and have found that the 
always recollected with interest their experimental wor 
at the University. They felt that the time they had spent 
in making definite and accurate measurements had nof 
been time thrown away, because iteducated them into accus. 
racy,—it educated them into perseverance if they required 
such education. Some students even worked so hard in 
my laboratory that I had to interpose for the sake of their 
health. There is one thing I feel strongly 1n respect to 
investigation ın physical or chemical laboratories—it 
leaves no room for shady, doubtful distinctions between 
truth, halttruth, whole falsehood. In the laboratory 
everythung tested or tried is found either true or not true, 
Every result is ¢rve. Nothing not proved true is a result; 
—-there is no such thing as doubtfulness. The search for 
absolute and unmistakable truth is promoted by laboratory 
work in a manner beyond all conception. It is a kind of 
work in which also patience and perseverance are pro- 
moted in a most marked degree. No labour must be 
shrunk from ; everything must be carefully done. There 
1s this which 1s satisfactory about it: that perseverance 1s 
sure to be rewarded. There is no failure in physical 
science. We do not always find the particular thing 
looked for ; we often find that what we looked for does 
not exist, or that something else exists very different from 
what we expected to find; but that something ıs to be 
found in any investigation entered upon with intelligence 
and pursued with perseverance, 1s a certainty ; and also 
that that something is not valueless follows as a matter of 
course. Every additional knowledge of the properties of 
matter is of value 

A large part of the work of a physical or chemical ' 
laboratory must be measurement. That miglit seem 
rather trying work; “harsh and crabbed” shall we say? 
Who cares to measure the length of a linein land survey- ° 
ing, or of a piece of cord, or of ribbon, or of cloth? These 
may not be in themselves essentially interesting occupa- 
tions ; but if it becomes necessary to measure something 
smaller than can be seen with the eye, the measurement 
itself becomes an object to inspire the woiker with the 

eatest ardour. Dulness does not exist in science. 

at do you think of a measurement of something 

you can only gauge by inference from the perform- 
ance of the apparatus tested in some peculiarly subtle 
way? The difficulties to be overcome in physical science 
in mere measurement are teeming with interest. Pro- 
perties of matter, or forces to be contended with, oblige 
us to be. always digressing. We cannot go on saying— 
“We will think of nosing but the object before us.” 
Every person who aims at one object of course perse- 
veres until he attains it ; but he keeps his mind open until 
he can return to some other object never thought of at first, 
but which thrust itself on him as a difficulty occurring in 
the pursuit of the first object. The very disappointments 
in attaining objects sought after in the investigations of 
physical science are the richest sources of ultimate profit, 
and present satisfaction and pleasure, notwithstanding the 
difficulties and disappointments contended with. But I 
am afraid I am taxing your patience too much. I will 
only just say with reference to physical laboratories that 
they are now advancing to something of the method and 
consistent system that Thomas Thomson and Liebig so 
greatly gave to chemical laboratories. I, myself, have 
not done so much as I might have done in that way. 
The physical laboratory at Glasgow has, I believe, been, 
more than most others, devoted to whatever work oc- 
curred in physical investigation, measuring propeities of 
matter, comparing thermonieters, electrometers, galvano- 
meters, and doing other piactically useful work, We put 
the junior students at once into investigations, and let 
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them measure and weigh whatever requires measurement. 


and weighing in the course of the investigation. I-look 
with admiration to what has been done by those who have 
worked up physical laboratories to their present advanced 
condition. The pm laboratories of King's College 
and University College, Londori, under the admirable 
organisation and work of Professor Adams and Pro- 
fessor Carey Foster; the Cavendish laboratory at Cam- 
Bridge, originated by Clerk Maxwell, and admirably 
systematised and peifected by Lord Rayleigh, have ren- 
dered splendid services to physical science all over the 
world. Much has been done even to provide suitable 
text-books for use in the systematic practical training of 
students ın laboratory work: for example, the “ Treatise 
on Physical Measurement," by Kohlrausch, which has 
been for several years a most serviceable manual, and the 
lately published * Practical Physics " of Glazebrook and 
Shaw. The physical laboratory system has now become 
quite universal No university in the world can now live 
unless it has a well-equipped laboratory. I hope you will 
al do your best to make the physical ind chemical 
laboratories of this college a great süccess; that you will 
follów example in everything exemplary until the Bangor 
laboratories become a model to be followed ın future labora- 
tories 1n Wales, England, or any other part of the world. 
Iwas not qn accurate when I spoke of this new college in 
this City of Bangor as ¢he University College of North Wales. 
My friend, Mr. Cadwaladr Davies, your secretary, has re- 
minded me that there was a univeisity of North Wales at 
Bangor-is-y-coed, in Flintshire—not a city, because it 
did not combine a bishop and a mayor—but a town which 
had the honour of having been the seat of the first Welsh 
university known to history. There may have been 
universities ın Wales before the one which flowished 
1200 years ago at Bangor-is-y-coed ; but their history 1s 
lost in the long might of silence, because no sacred bard 
sung of their existence. The univeisity of Bangor-1s-y- 
coed had its bard, who tells us that the institution had 
2100 students. There you have a worthy object of ambi- 
tion for the city of Bangor! May it soon have a goodly 
proportion of the 2100, Perhaps not so long a time may 
elapse before your college and the other colleges in Wales 
may reach to such a number. Indeed, I do not see any- 
thing unreasonable in hoping and expecting that in a 
dozen years there will be 2100 university-students in Wales. 
The population of Wales is more than a million and a half, 
which is, I think, about a fourth of the population of Scot- 
land; and I do not see why Wales should not have 
university students in proportion to its population as well 
as Scotland. I believe the brightness and activity of the 
Welsh intelligence will thoroughly take up the idea of a 
university, and profit by it to the utmost, and, I believe, 
the existence of this institution at Bangor will before 
twenty years have passed away, be looked upon as 
having been a great benefit to the Principality. What 
Wales gained by the university at Bangor-1s-y-coed can 
scarcely now be told, but alas, for that university with its 
2000 students, it was destgoyed in the year 613 by 
Ethelfred, King of Northumbria, and its destruction was 
followed by goo years of dark ages. Thus we see 
what the world lost by the annihilation of the first univer- 
sity of North Wales. Another bard, Lewis Glencothy, 
advocated and sang of the possibility of a university in 
Wales in the tme of Henry VII. Richard Baxter, 
not a Welshman nor a bard but the great English Puritan 
divine, reported to the then Government under Cromwell 
in favour of a university for Wales. Cromwell died before 
action was taken, and nothing was done in the matter for 
nearly 200 years, when a very active desire sprang up and 
active co-operation among all parties was entered upon, 
for having a university established in Wales. We see 
everything now prospering in that direction. I look for- 
ward hopefully to the time when this college of Bangor— 
if not an mdependent university of its own—will be a 
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college of the University of Wales. All She colleges of 
Wales, equipped to do the work of a university, might be 
united to form a University of Wales. There are very many 
important advantages in favour of such an arrangement. 
No doubt it is an object of honourable ambition; but it may 
be asked if a college does all the work of a university, what 
does 1t matter whether it is called a university or not? It 
is of considerable importance that your college should be 
either a university itself, or part of a university of which it 
is an integral college. One of the advantages would be 
that the teaching of the college would be enabled to take 
a more practical form than it can possibly take as long as 
its maim purpose is that of preparing students for the 
degree examinations of London University. The degree 
system of London University fills a widespread want—a 


.want felt over the whole range of the British empire ; a 


want of marking by the stamp of a university degree, if 
not by some more suitable title, the possession of know- 
ledge and of a certain amount of training by those who 
have not had the opportunity of obtaming that knowledge 
in any thoroughly equipped college or university. That is 
a splendid reason for the existence of the London Uni- 
versity, and it has Well fulfilled its reason for existence, 
But, for all that, it would be greatly better for the students 
of the University College of North Wales if the teaching 
were conducted with reference to an examination carried 
on by their own professors and colleague professors in 
other properly equipped Welsh colleges. It is the greatest 
mistake in respect to teaching and examining to think 
that the examiner isan inspector. An examiner of schools 
must to some extent take that position. But in university 
work teaching and examining must go side by side, hand 
in hand, day by day, week by week together, if the work 
is to be well done. The object of a university is teaching 
nottesting. Testing products comes at some times, and i 
for some special purposes, to be a necessity ; but in respect 
to the teaching of a university, the object of examination 
is to promote the teaching. The examination should be, 
in the first place, daily. No professor should meet his 
class without talking to them. He should talk to them 
and they to him. The French calla lecture a conférence, 
and I admire the idea involved in that name. Every 
lecture should be a conference of teacher and students It 
is the true ideal of a professorial lecture. I have found that 
many students are afflicted when they come up to college 
with the disease called “ aphasia” They will not answer 
when questioned, even when the very words of the answer 
are put in their mouths, or when the answer 1s simply “ yes” 
or “no” That disease wears off in a few weeks, but the 
great cure for itis in repeated and careful and very free 
mterchange of question and answer between teacher and 
student. Professors and students must speak to one 
another. One of the greatest things 1s to promote freedom 
of conversation 1n such classes, to cultivate in them the 
power of expressing ideasin words Then something more 
definite than viva voce examination can come. Written 
examinations are very important, as training the student to 
express with clearness and accuracy the knowledge he has 
gained, and to work out problems, or numerical results, 
but they should be once a week to be beneficial. If only 
occurring once in two or three months they will lose their 
effect in promoting good teaching, and can be scarcely 
more than a test; if only once a year they are merely 
inspectors work. The object of the university should be 
teaching, and examining should only be part of its work, 
and that only so far as it promotes teaching. The credit 
of the University should depend on good teaching, and no 
candidate should be granted a degree who does not show 
that he has taken advantage of the good teaching. But it 
is impossible to carry out that programme to best ad- 
vantage by a college which 1s not in itself. an integral part 
of a university. Such examinations as those of the London 
University are necessanly arranged to suit thousands of 
candidates who have learned in different schools, and 
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cannot always gontain questions that would be most swt- 
able for one particular mode of teaching. The kind of 
questions set would be of a different nature if the giving 
of the questions devolved upon those who had in hand 
the teaching. Those who have the teaching can give an 
examination vastly more usefukand one that would re-act 
on the teaching in a way that an examination of a multi- 
tude of students trained at all kinds of institutions, and 
many merely by private reading, could not possibly do. 
Therefore, it seems to be a matter of high importance 
indeed that there should be a University of Wales ; that 
you should consider it to be a great object to be attained, 
sooner or later—but the sooner the better—the establish- 
ment of the University of Wales, with the University Col- 
lege of North Wales an integral part of it. I have much 
pleasure in wishing the University College of North Wales 
every success, and I trust that the laboratories now opened 
may prove of great value in promoting and aiding the 
study of science. 








POLYNOMIALS IN ZOOLOGY? 


SINCE the days of Linnzus scienfific zoologists have 

universally adopted the binomial system of nomen- 
clature, which was mvented and introduced by that great 
naturalist. So long as the idea of the fixity of species, as 
originally created entities, prevailed, there was no excuse 
for deviating from the Linnean plan. Such an idea as a 
transitional series between two species, or the division of 
& species into two or more local forms, was hardly under- 
stood by the older authors. But of late years, since the 
general acceptance of the denvative origin of species, it 
has become universally acknowledged that sub-species 
and transitional forms do exist 1n. Nature, and many and 
various plans have been proposed for indicating them. 
Trinomials—that 1s, the usage of three names, of which 
thelast is that of the sub-species—are in great favour 
with a nsing section of American zoologists, and there 
is much to be said in their defence. But the concession 
of three terms, it ıs said, would in some cases not be suf- 
ficient. Quadrinomials and Polynomials must necessarily 
follow, and render nomenclature inconveniently long. 
Mr. S. Garman, the well-known herpetologist of the Com- 
parative Museum of Zoology at Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, replies, in the pamphlet now before us, to the 
assertion “that there is no other or better method than 
“polynomials.” Mr. Garman proposes to designate the 
different forms or sub-species of a species by symbols 
such as (A), (B), (C, (D? Supposing that the (C) form 
18 found to consist of several sub-varieties he would name 
them (C.*), €» (C.°). Still further subdivisions might 
be indicated as forms (C=), (c™), (C*3, and (C8), (C21) 
&c. Thus the polynomial “ Asmblystoma tignum mavor- 
tium eiue. suspectum. maculatissimum” would be 
reduced to “(C.8") Amblystoma tigrinum the “advan- 
tage” of which for general literature is “apparent”! But 
ıs not this a case in which it may be said that the pro- 
posed remedy is as bad as the disease? 





TEMPERED GLASS 


W E are very pleased to be able to chronicle an appli- 

cation which Mr. Frederick Siemens has recently 
made in his regenerative gas radiating furnace, described 
in the autumn of last year (NATURE, vol. xxxi. p. 7). 
It consists in the production of glass which appears to 
be of a very homogeneous character and of considerable 
strength and hardness, and will doubtless become avail- 
able for a number of useful purposes. The scientific 
principle which is apphed in the three distinct processes 
to which we propose to refer shortly, is that of keeping 


1 ** On the Use of Polynomials and Names in Zoology " By S. Garman, 
Cambridge, Mass, U S.A. From the Proceedings of the Boston Society of 
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the whole body of the glass at a uniform temperature, 
during the operations of datos and cooling—that 1s to 
say, that at each unit of time the whole mass shall be at 
one temperature. Two methods have hitherto been em- 
ployed by means of which glass has been rendered more 
or less independent of variation of temperature. The 
oldest of these is that carried on in the annealing laln, in 
which the manufactured articles of glass are allowed tQ 
cool very slowly. The more modern is that of De la 
Bastie; in this process the finished articles of glass had 
generally to be annealed in the first instance, then heated 
to such a temperature as to soften them, when they were 
immersed in a bath of heated oil maintained at a tempera- 
ture above 300? C., which was said to make them tough. 
The objection to annealing 1s mainly that of cost, but the 
objection to the De la Bastie process is that it is wrong 
in principle, as, owing to the manner in which cooling 1s 
effected, the glass 1s in a state of tension throughout, 
which is brought to evidence by means of the polariscope. 
The glass produced by the processes to be described are 
almost free from internal strain, and Mr. Siemens holds 
that, could the principle he propounds be carried out per- 
fectly in practice, the glass would be free from tension 
throughout its whole mass. A corollary which may ap- 
parently be drawn from this proposition is that every 
metal not cooled in the way proposed is in strain; but 
that, owing to the much greater tensile strength of metals, 
the state of tension does not become evident 1n the same 
manner as in glass, which is notably brittle. 

Press-hardened Glass.—Only glass of the very best 
quality is suitable for hardening. Itis cut into the pro- 
posed shapes and placed in the radiation furnace until 
soft; it ıs then removed and placed between cold metal 
plates, and cooled down in the proportion of its volume 
or capacity for heat. Glass may be cooled so rapidly by 
this means that the diamond will not touch it; the pro- 
cess is mostly applied to sheet and plate glass, which 
may either be plain or decorated, and whose strength is 
thereby increased eight times. The degree of hardening 
which may be attained depends on the temperature to 
which the glass is heated and the rate at which ıt is 
cooled. The higher the temperature, and the more 
P the glass 1s cooled, the harder is the glass. Thus, 

or very quick cooling copper plates are used in the 
presses, and the glass is rendered exceedingly hard ; 
when a less degree of hardness 1s desired, iron plates, or 
even these covered with asbestos, or clay slabs, may be 
employed. 

Sheet-glass of ordinary thickness is heated in a minute 
and cooled in halfa minute. It is remarkable that this 
can be effected in so short a space of time without injury 
to the glass, and is due to the uniformity of the heating 
and cooling operations. Owing to the high temperature 
at which this process is carried on, more refractory 
enamels, such as those used for porcelain, can be applied, 
and the enamel is thus madera. as indestructible as the 
glass itself. 

Semt-hardening is employed for goods to which presses 
cannot be easily applied. The glassis heated up to a high 
temperature, but not to such a degree as to affect its shape, 
and is then placed within an iron casing having internal 
projecting ribs so arranged as to hold the glass article in 
position and to touch it at the fewest possible points. 
The casing with its inclosure is cooled in the open air. 
The process 1s only ad a to articles of nearly uni- 
form thickness throughout ; 1t increases the REX of 
the glass about three times, and renders it less liable to 
be effected by changes of temperature than ordinary 
glass is. 

The third kind of glass, which is known as hard-cast 
glass, has not yet been introduced commercially, but 
samples of the work produced in the form of sleepers 
tramway-rails, grindstones, and floor-plates were exhibite 
at the meeting. The method of production is very simple. 
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Glass made in a continuous glass-melting furnace is run 
‘nto moulds as with iron castings. The only precaution 
that has to be taken is that the moulding material shall 
have as nearly as may be the same specie heat and the 
same conductivity for heat as glass. Various mixtures of 
materials that are easily obtainable and not costly are 
suitable, such as mixtures of powdered porcelain, glass 
pots, metal turnings and filings, and such minerals as 
heavy spar and magnetic,iron ore. These are pulverised 

d mixed in certain proportions, and then moulded in 
the ordinary way. The glass being run into the mould, 
the mould and its contents are heated up together, and 
then cooled together, and, when cool, the mould is opened 
and the glass removed. Glass may thus be cast into forms 
which it would be impossible to produce otherwise. That 
glass may thus be manufactured of great homogeneity 
was proved by the clear nng of a large tuning-fork made 
of the material, and in the manner described. Mr 
Siemens promises on a future occasion to bring this 
matter again before the Society of Arts, after the com- 
pletion of the works which he is now erecting for the 
manufacture of glass according to the process last de- 
scribed. As regards the other processes, the manu- 
facture has increased 1n six years from 600/. to 7000/., and, 
considering the very cheap rate at which hard glass 
castings can be prodded ie about 5s. 6d. a hundred- 
weight—Mr. Siemens feels satisfied that a Jarge business 
will be done, more particularly as they supply a want 
which is felt on all sides ; and thinks that glass not being 
liable to oxidation, as soon as it could be depended upon 
as regards strength, ıt would be applied for purposes for 
Sor metals, stone, and porcelain have hitherto been 
use 


will in future be able to complete their firg two years of 
medical study without leaving Oxford. œ 

The purpose for which the expenditure is required is 
instruction not research, and no experiments upon the 
living animal involving pain will be used for demonstra- 
tion to students or instructign, with or without anzesthetics. 

It 15, however, intended by those who desire absolutely 
to prohibit such experiments in physiological inquiry, to 
oppose the decree for the maintenance of the laboratory: 

nergetic measures are being taken to this end. The 
rejection of the decree, would involve fatal consequences 
as regards the above-mentioned scheme for the teaching 
of inedical science. The University has already twice 
pronounced upon the issues now sought to be raised, by 
votes taken ın unusually full Convocations on June 5, 
1883, and February 5, 1884. We, therefore, trust that 
you will be good enough to attend and vote 1n favour of 
the Decree on March 10, at 2 p m. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY AND 
OXFORD MEDICAL TEACHING 


[ WE regret to learn that another attempt is being made 

to suppress physiological teaching at Oxford. The 
not-over-scrupulous foes of scientific teaching and research 
have, we understand, distributed manifestoes by thousands 
all over the country. We hope, therefore, that the follow- 
ing statement will receive equally wide circulation. 
Scarcely any of the well-known men who have signed the 
statement are in any way connected with what is gene- 
rally known as science ; cértainly not one of them would 
have signed it had there been the ledst suspicion that in 
the Oxford Laboratory there would be any approach 
to cruelty :—] 


A decree to provide for the expenditure of the depart- 
ment of Physiology will be submitted to Convocation on 
Tuesday, March 1o The annual sum required for this 

urpose is 3004, besides 2007. for the salary of the 
emonstrator of Histology. 
- The arrangements for the organisation of a complete 
-system of instruction 1n the subjects of the first B. M. Ex- 
amination and ofthe first and second Professiona] Examin- 
ations of the Conjoint Board of the College of Physicians 
and of the College of Surgedhs in London are in progress, 
and will soon be completed. The new Lecturer on Human 
Anatomy will very shortly be appointed, and the Physio- 
logical Laboratory will be completed and ready for occu- 
ation by the end of the summer; so that before next 
ctober the University will be in a position to undertake 
the teaching of Human Anatomy and Physiology. The 
arrangements for teaching the other subjects in which 
instruction is required by medical students are also in 
progress. 

As, in accordance with the recent resolution of the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, Candidates who 
have satisfied the Oxford Examiners in Anatomy, Physio- 
logy, and the other subjects of the first and second Pro- 
fessional Examinations, will be exempted from further 
examination in these subjects, Members of the University 





THE MAXIM GUN 


R. HIRAM STEVENS MAXIM, the well-known 
American engineer, has lately brought out a new 

form of a machine-gun, which 1s attracting a great deal of 
attention in military and naval circles. This gun is a 
completely new departure. It takes the cartridges out of 
the bos in which they were originally packed, puts them 
into the barrel, fires them, and expels the empty cart- 
ridges, using, for this purpose, energy denved from 
the recoil of the barrel. Of course it 15 necessary to put 
the first cartridge into the barrel by hand. When, how- 
ever, this 1s done, and the trigger pulled, the gun will go 
on and fire as long as there are any cartridges in the box. 
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The cartridges age placed in a belt formed of two bands | 
of tape, before they are piaced in the box, and one end of | 
this belt is placed in the gun at the time of starting, the | 
action of the gun drawing in one cartridge every time 
that one has exploded. The gun is really a veritable 
gunpowder-engine, the recoil of ghe barrel, the block, and 
the lock corresponding to the piston and cross-head of 
the engine. The recoil drives the barrel and its attach- 
ments backwards, opens the breech, cocks the hammer, 
and expels the empty shell. The return of the block is 
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effected by a spring. As the bolt returns, it forces a 
loaded cartridge into the barrel and pulls the trigger. 

It would naturally be supposed that a gun which loads 
and fires itself would be somewhat complicated. his 
however, is not the case when the gun is considered 
simply as a sel-loading gun. The additional parts which 
form a part of Mr. Maxim’s new gun are due rather to 
the mode of feeding than to the fact that the gun is auto- 
matic. It is certainly a very great advantage to have the - 
gun supplied from a very large maBazine from below. 








Veit 
dnd 


Uf ane 











Fic. 2 —Section of the mechanism. 


If, however, the magazine should be placed on top of 
this new arm, as it is 1n other machine guns, and be 
small in size and depend upon gravity to bring the 
cartridges into their respective places, the gun would be 
quite as simple as any existing guns 

The rapidity of fire in this gun is regulated by a 
cataract chamber, and the gun may be fired at any 
speed from one round per minute up to 600 per 
minute for guns of rifle calibre and slower for larger sizes. 


This gun possesses many advantages over existin 
types of machine-guns, among which may be mention 
the following :— ; 

As it furnishes its own power, it does not require to be 
firmly fixed upon its platform as other guns do, so that it 
is quite free to move in any direction while being fired. 

Cartridges which hang fire, and which have proved so 
disastrous to other forms of machine guns, do not present 
any obstacle to the operation of this arm. As each par- 
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ticular cartridge depends upon its own power to withdraw 
itself from the barrel, it will be obvious that the cartridge 
cannot remove itself from the barrel before it explodes. 

A gun which loads and fires itself 1s certainly a novelty, 
and presents many interesting features and possibilities 
to any one who takes an interest in implements of war- 
fare. 

The gun may be trained in any direction by turning the 
. crank which operates a tangent screw, the stem of which 
projects from the platffrm immediately below the cartridge 
box seen on the top of the tripod, whilst a fine adjustment 
in elevating may be obtained by turning the small hand 
wheel, which forms a part of the diagonal telescopic brace 
which supports the rear of the gun. By loosening the 
three-handled screw immediately below the central 
standard, the gun may be turned completely round, and 
by loosening the thumb screw of the telescopic brace, the 
gun is absolutely free to be moved up or down or in any 
direction while firing. If, however, 1t is desired to have 
a definite stop to the horizontal play of the gun, as, for 
instance, when firing upon a bridge, a pass, or a ford, or 
upon earthworks, the gun may be sighted between the 
two points, and adjusted by the thumb nuts on the tangent 
screw stem, when the gun will be free to operate between 
these two points, but will not go beyond them. Fig. 1 is 
a perspective view of the gun. Fig. 2 is a longitudinal 
central section of the weapon. A is the block or bolt 
which slides freely after the manner of the cross head of 
a steam-engine ; B 1s the barrel; c the locking device for 
securing the block to the barrel at the instance of dis- 
charge; D is the cocking lever; E, the carner which 
draws the cartridges out of the belt and deposits them in 
the feed wheel G; F 1s the belt wheel which draws the 
. belt of cartridges into the gun; H is a fonnecting rod 
made slightly elastic by being provided with a strong 
spring ; Iis a crank which does not, however, turn com- 
pletely round ; L is a point of resistance, against which 
the cocking-lever, D, strikes at each rearward motion of 
the block; K is a shaft connected with the trigger, which 
operates upon the sear and also upon the controlling 
chamber J; M is the extractor which starts the cartridge 
from the barrel; N is a bar which holds the locking 
device C in position, and which raises it or unlocks it at 
each rearward motion of the barrel; O is a casing sur- 
rounding the barrel, which may be used, if desired, as a 
water jacket. 





RORAIMA 


Q UR readers will be interested in reading the following 
letter, which has just been received at Kew, from 
Mr. im Thurn, in confirmation of his, telegram already 
published (NATURE, vol xxxi. p 342), announcing his 
successful ascent of Roraima :— 


Georgetown, February 4, 1885 


I have just sent a most brief telegram (such things are 
expensive here) which will, I hope, give the first news 
that Roraima has been ab ded- and I much wish I 
could write even a brief report to go by this mail, but 
ever since I have been back (we got back four days ago) 
I have been in bed with the most severe attack of fever 
and ague that ever befel me, and, though the doctor 
assures me that I have now turned the corner, I am so 
weak as to be quite unable to sit up. However, before 
next mail I must manage something. And in the mean- 
tume I send a local paper which purports to give an 
account of the expedition derived from myself. The main 
facts are tolerably correct, but the details are much 
blurred. 

We were quite successful in getting to the top, and 
have found that the plateau is by no means the isolated 
spot it has sometimes been supposed to be. It was, 
however, a great disappointment that, our way up being 


so extremely laborious, it would be quite impossible, with- 
out a very large expenditure in somewhat smoothing the 
path, to carry up hammocks, &c., provisions, and firewood 
(for there are no trees on the top and it is bitterly cold)— 
it was a great disappointment, I say, that we could onl 
explore the top for a shot distance from the point which 
we first reached. I see, however, no reason to believe but 
that the whole top is of one character. The scenery 
is in the highest degree wonderful. I made many fairly 
successful sketches (considering I am no artist), which 
will give a very fair idea of the mountain and of the 
scenery on the top. As I wish to keep the original 
sketches for the present, to copy them at my leisure, I 
have just handed the half-dozen most characteristic 
eee RE them to a photographer here, who has before 
been fairly successful in copying drawings for me, and I 
hope to send you copies by next mail The vegetation 
(on the top) is most wonderful, but somewhat scanty and 
quite dwarf. I have between 300 and 400 species for 
you. I have also some living plants (He/iamphora, three 
most exquisite Utricularias, two of which are, I fancy, 
new ; and a few other things), but, as these want much 
nursing, I have put them into wardian cases, and shall 
take them home fðr the present. (I miss Jenman now, 
and have throughout the expedition, immensely.) 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) EVERARD F, IM THURN 





NOTES 


AT the moment of going to press we have received from Sir 
E. J. Reed a communication protesting against some of the state- 
ments made in our article last week on ‘‘ The Relative Efficiency 
of War-Ships,” and pointing ont that the system of construction 
advocated by him was greatly modified durmg the ships’ pro- 
gress. So far from wishing to deal unfairly with Sir E. J. 
Reed’s views, one of our chief objects was to support his protest 
against the existing state of things, by suggesting that scientific 
experiments should be resorted to to settle some of the questions 
on which doubts have been expressed by contending authorities. 


WE regret to learn that M. Milne-Edwards is lying in a 
precarious condition. 


Our readers will regret to learn that Prof. Bonney will resign 
his post as secretary of the British Association after the Aberdeen 
meeting. Prof. Bonney, we believe, feels compelled to take 
this step mainly on account of the jnroads which the work of the 
Association makes upon his time. No oge will regret hus retire- 
ment moie than the council and his fellow officials. 


M. BOUQUET DE LA GRYE has received a mission from the 
French Minister of Public Instruction to proceed to Teneriffe in 
order to study the variations of gravitation according to altitude. 


We have received from the Royal Society of Public Medicine 
of Belgium its recent monthly tables. With the present year it 
assumes a new field of usefulness. Founded originally in 1876, 
it was composed of men who by their position or special know- 
ledge were able to participate (1) in determining the cause of 
mortality in general, and the circumstances which affect public 
health ; (2) in informing and assisting the authorities by special 
studies and researches ; (3) 1n preparing the medical topography 
of Belgium ; and (4) in discussing at annual public meetings 
questions presently relating to this work. The Society 1s formed 
of eleven local subdivisions, each sending a number of members 
to form the geneial council. But in addition to these sub- 
divisions, for administrative purposes, the Society 1s also divided 
for the scientific service into a number of zones limited according 
to the physical nature of the districts, The medical topography 
of the kingdom, and all questions relating to it, are studied 
according to these zones. During last year the Society made a 
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systematic inquiry into the sanitary situation of the country, 
which was highly approved of at the Health Exhibition in 
London, and now it has been determined to continue the inves- 
tigations on a systematic and permanent basis. The members of 
the Society scattered over Belgium are called on to assist in the 
new undertaking, and the specimerorms which they are required 
to fill m monthly are now before us. There are thirteen zones, 
each zone being subdivided mto districts. The physicians who 
are members of the Society, or who are willing to participate in 
its labours, are requested to state the diseases of which patients 
in their practice have died during the month. From these 
various reports a general statement, and tables of relative statistics 
are issued by the central body. In course of time a medical 
topography of the country, the enormous public advantages of 
which are apparent, will be issued. 


THE Transactions of the Seismological Society of Japan for 
1884 (vol. vii, part 2) contains a paper, by Prof. Milne, on 387 
earthquakes observed during two years in North Japan. To 
determine the extent of country over which an emthquake was 
felt, he distributed bundles of post-cards to the Government 
officials at all important towns within a diwance of 100 mules of 
Tokio, with a request that every week one of the cards should 
be posted with a note of any earthquakes that might have 
occurred. By this expedient it was discovered that the Hakme 
Mountains to the south of the Tokio plain appeared to stop 
every shock coming from the north, and accordingly the barrier 
of post-cards was stopped in that direction, but was extended 
gradually to the north until it included the forty-five principal 
towns in the main island to the north of Tokio, besides several 
places in Yezo. In Tokio, observations as to direction, velocity, 
and intensity were made with various earthquake instruments. 
A description of the principal instruments used, with a com- 
parison of their relative’ ments, has already been given by Prof. 
Milne in vol. iv. of the Transactions of the Society. The second 
part of the paper 15 devoted to a list of the 387 earthquakes 
recorded, with particulars of each ; 124 maps of eaithquake dis- 
tricts, as well as numerous other illustrations, are appended. 
"The results of an exhaustive study of these earthquakes may be 
summed up as follows :—(1) As to distribution in space: of the 
387 shocks, 254 were local, that is, they were not felt over an 
area greater than 50 square miles; 198 of these were confined 
‘to the seaboard, and 56 were inland. `The average diameter of 
the land surface over which the remaining 133 extended was 
about 45 miles, but four of feve of them embraced a land area 
ofabout 44,000 square miles. These great shocks originated 
far out at sea, and consequently were not so alarming in their 
character as many which oiiginated nearer to or beneath the 
land. (2) Simultaneous shocks: some of the disfirbances took 
place at areas remote from each other, whilst intermediate 
stations did not record them. (3) Origins of earthquakes: the 
general result under this head is that the greater number of 
earthquakes felt in Northern Japan onginated beneath the 
ocean ; 84 per cent. of the whole having so originated. The 
district which 1s most shaken is the flat alluvial plain around 
Tokio. Indeed, the large number of earthquakes felt in low 
ground as compared with the smal] number felt in the mountains 
is very remarkable. It is also noticeable that in the immediate 
vicinity of active or recent volcanoes seismic activity has been 
small. The map marking the general distribution of volcanoes 
and the regions of the greatest seismic activity shows that these 
are not directly related to each other. The district, too, where 
earthquakes are the most numerous, is one of recent and rapid 
elevation, and it slopes down steeply beneath an ocean which, 
at 120 miles from the coast, has a depth of about 2000 fathoms, 
whilst on the other side of the country, where earthquakes are 
comparatively rare, at the same distince hom the shore the 
depth ıs only about 120 fathoms. In these 1espects the seismic 


regions of Japan resemble those of South America, where thee 
earthquakes also originate beneath a deep ocean, at the foot of 
a steep slope, on the upper parts of which there are numerous 
volcanic vents, whilst on the side of this ridge opposite to the 
ocean earthquakes are rare. (4) Relation of earthquakes to 
various natural phenomena: the preponderance of shocks in 
winter, as revealed by this investigation, is really remarkable ; 
278 took place in the winter momths, as against 109 in tha 
summer, and of the former number, 195, or more than half of 
the whole number for the two years, took place in the three 
coldest months of the year—viz. January, February, and March, 
in other words, there is a general comcidence between the mazi- 
mum of earthquakes and the minimum of temperatures. But, 
the relation of seismic in/ensily (as distinct from the number of 
earthquakes) ıs even more remarkable, for the figures show that 
the winter intensity 1s nesily three and a half times as great as ' 
the summer intensity. M. Perrey thought he discovered a 
maximum of earthquakes for the moon's perigee, but no such 
maxunum has been found for Japan. Speaking generally, no 
marked coincidence was found m the present instance in the 
occurrence of earthquakes and the phases of the moon. The 
above are the general results, stated briefly, of the most ex- 
haustive and 1emarkable study yet undertaken in the domain of 
seismology. ‘ 


La Nature contains a long. report on the Andalusian earth- 
quakes, from the pen of M. Noguès, a mining engineer of 
Granada, which, as being the first scientific investigation of 
the catastrophe, is worthy of special notice. The whole move- 
ment presented three phases. The first manifested itself, prior 
to December 28, at Pontevedia, Vigo, and in Portugal ; in other 
words, in the eastern part of the Iberian peninsula, The second 
was very short and intense, and made itself felt in the centre 
and south ; it reached its maximum intensity on the night of 
December 25. The third phase lasts still in the provinces of 
Granada and Malaga, and extended east to Valencia. The 
oscillatory movement of December 25 embraced a considerable 
superficial extent. The disturbed drea in the peninsula is com- 
prised between Cadiz and Cape Gaeta, between Malaga and the 
Carpetena chain. The movement became more and more 
intense as it left this mountainous mass and travelled in a 
southerly direction, until it attained cits maximum in the region 
between the Serrania de Ronda and the Sierra Nevada of 
Granada. The oscillatory motion was gradually accentuated 
towards the south, especially on the southern side of the great 
cential Spanish plateau, bounded by the slope of the valley of 
the Guadalquivir (Seville, Cordova, Malaga, and Gianada). 
M. Garcia Alvarez localises the phenomenon in Andalusia, and 
regards the Sierra Nevada as the point of departure. ,M. 
Nogués then deals in succession with the relations between the 
seismic motions and the geological structure of the district, the 
geological phenomena, such as fissures in the earth, produced 
by the earthquakes, and alterations caused by them in the level 
of springs. He sums up his copclusions by pointing out that 
the geological observations which have been made so far, 
although local, limited, and imperfect, demonstrate that there 
were two different kinds of motions—one oscillatory, the other 
a trembling movement. Every one who felt the great earth- 
quake of the 25th experienced first a vertical shock, and then, 
after a short interval, another movement like a balancing. A 
great fissure at the village of Guevejar presents at two points 
two interesting sections. At one the trunk of an olive-tree has 
been split in two from its root to the branches, as if from & blow 
of & hatchet, each part occupying a side of the fissure, one on 
one side, the other on the other. At another part the fissure 
has divided in two the wall supporting the wheel of the powder- 
factory at Guevejar. The cracks in the houses in the village are 
in lines parallel to these fissures, and the marks left in the soil 
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indicate an oscillatory motion. The chimneys, in many cases, 
were turned half around on their axes, without any further dis- 
turbance of a single portion of the structure; and, in fact, an 
examination of the various marks left by the earthquake of 
December 25 places it beyond doubt that there was a trembling 
as well as an oscillatory movement. 


- ON Wednesday evening last week, at half-past eight, three 
*heavy shocks of earthquake lasting for two seconds, and passing 
from west to east, were felt at Temesvar, in Southein Hungary. 
On Thursday morning there was another and shghter shock. 
Two sharp shocks were felt on Friday in Spain, most severely in 
Granada, Loja, Alhama, and other districts on both sides of the 
Siena Tejea. In the Provinces of Gianada and Malaga many 
houses were damaged, and buildings that had suffered in the 
. previous eaithquake were now knocked down. 


Tue last number of the Buletin of the Essex Institute (Salem, 
July to December, 1884) is of especial interest, as it contains the 
proceedings held in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Essex County Natural History Society, 
of which the Institute is the natural heir and successor. The 
papers which were read were all appropriate to the occasion. 
Prof. Morse dealt with the condition of zoology fifty years ago 
and now, in connection with the growth of the Institute. Mr 
Robinson discussed the progress of botany in Essex county during 
the half-century, and theinfluence of the Society on it, dividing 
his paper into three parts: (1) The condition of botanical know- 
ledge now as compared with fifty yems ago; (2) the progress 
made in that period in the district, as- shown by the increase of 
libraries, public museums, private herbaria, &e. ; and (3) the 
practical benefit and general knowledge bestowed upon the 
people of the county by such increased accuiate knowledge of 
the subject aad the facilities for obtaining it. It would be im- 
possible to sum up more clearly and thoroughly, from all points 
of view, the benefits of such societies as the Essex Institute to 
their localities and to the progress of science 1n general than 1s 
done in this paper. Mr. McDaniel deals with geology and 
mineralogy, in which the work has not been so great as in 
botany, zoology, and prehistoiic archeology, ‘‘owing to the 
bent and profession of the leading members.” The com- 
memoration papers conclude with a brief histoiical sketch by 
Mr, Samuel Fowler, who notices as evidence of the liberality of 
the founders of the Society that, though nothing was heard of 
women's rights fifty years ago, they invited ladies to join them, 
adding in their circular: ‘‘It is anticipated that they will con- 
tribute much to the success of the Society." The historiographer 
is able to add that these anticipations were realised, for *'ladies 
have always taken a deep interest in the Society and its work, 
and have greatly aided us ın many ways." The result of this 
‘*stock-taking” after half a centuiy is a legitimate source of 
pride to the inhabitants of the good old town of Salem and its 
neighbourhood. 


Ir will interest many of oar readers to know that an Exhi- 
bition of Photographs by Amateurs will be held at 103, New 
Bond Street, fiom April 23 to May 9, under the auspices of the 
ff London Stereoscopic Company." Thus, -as far ss we know, 
will be the first of its kind, and will doubtless be patronised by 
a large number of exhibitors, and tend to encourage the growing 
popularity of photography amongst amateurs. Several photo 
graphs by the late Mr. Cameron, of the Standard, will form an 
interesting feature of the Exhibition. Prizes to the value of 
2004. wil be awarded. Intending exhibitors are requested 
to communicate with Mr. T, C. Hepworth, at 108, Regent 
Street, W. 


THE popular Chinese practice and superstition with regard to 
persons in an epileptic fit are not a little curious. When a 
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person gets an attack of epilepsy, those about pim rush away for 
a few blades of grass, which they put into his mouth. They 
believe that during an attack of epilepsy the spirit leaves the 
body, and, there being a vacancy within, it is immediately filled 
by the spirit of an animal, generally a sheep or a pig, and the 
sound in the person’s throat 4s he begins to revive is taken for 
the bleating of the one or the grunting of the other. Under 
these circumstances they attempt to propitiate the animal by 
putting grass into the man’s month, posmbly under the im- 
pression that they can entice the animal's spirit in the man to 
remain till his own returns ; and on no consideration will they 
remove him till the fit 1s over, for, 1f they did, they believe his 
own spirit would not be able to find him agsin, and thus he 
would die. 


Messrs. W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish & translation, by Prof. Hillhouse, M.A., of the Mason 
Science College, of Strasburgers ''Das kleine botanische 
Practicum." 


THE next Ordinary General Meeting of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers will be held on Friday, March 20, at 
25, Great George Str@et, Westminster. The chair will be taken 
at 7.30 p.m. by the President, Mr. Jeremiah Head. The fol- 
lowing papers will be read and discussed, as far as time will 
admit :—On recent improvements ın wood-cutting machinery, by 
Mf. George Richards, of Manchester (adjourned discussion); 
description of the tower spherical engine, by Mr. R. Hammersley 
Heenan, of Manchester ; on the history of paddle-wheel steam 
navigation, by Mr. Henry Sandham, of London. 


Tux Annual Report of the Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club 
is a respectable volume of about 260 pages, with twenty- 
four plates contemung about fifty illustrations, devoted in 
the present number wholly to cromlechs and other prehistoric 
remains in the north and west of Ireland. The Society has 
attamed its majority (the past year being its twenty-fiist), and 
the secretary is able to 1eport that it was never more prosperous, 
either as regards increased membership, financial condition, or 
the value of the work done. Among the papers read during 
the winter session we notice : on the antiquities of the West of 
Ireland, on a mácioscopical examination of a bit of groundsel, 
Magilligan strand after a storm (in which Canon Grainger de- 
scribes the castaways after a gale), ants, a trip to America, the 
age of the basalts of the North-Kast Atlantic (by Mr. J. Starkie 
Gardner), while the appendix contaips three longer papers :— 
Notes on Irish coleoptera, by Messrs. Hallilay and Stewart ; 
the cromlechs of Antrim and Down, by Mr. Gray ; and notes on 
prehistoric monuments at Cauowmore, near Sligo, by Mr. 
Elcock. It ig to the two last that the numerous illustrations are 
attached. 


M. WALDEMAR CZERNIAWSKY, already known for his works 
on the fauna of the Black Sea, has now published at Kharkoff 
a work on the ** Crustacea decapoda Pontica httoralia," accom- 
panied by several plates, being a veiy elaborate description of 
the Black Sea Decapods. The number of Pontic species of 
Decapods has been increased by twenty, reaching thus forty- 
eight species, with numerous varieties, though ıt will probably 
be greater when the depths of the Black Sea have been better 
explored. The results of this work are numerous and interest- 
ing. The species offer altogether a very great variety of forms. 
The Black Sea contains the local forms of Mediterranean varie- 
ties, while in the Celtic region are found the local forms of other 
varieties. The author asserts that the metamorphosis of the 
superior crabs, such as Carcinus, which presents nine different 
stages, are a repetition of their genealogy, and arrives at a series 
of very interesting conclusions as to the genealogy of different 
species All three spectes of Astacus which are found in the 
Ponto-Ca-pian fauna are mantime forms which have immigrated 
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into sweet water, and even the 4/cews pachypus, Rathke, 
of the mountain-laRe Abrau, is a remainder of a maritime 
fauna; so also 7he/phusa, which has gigantic iepresentatives 
in the South Caspian. Certain crabs reach really gigantic size 
in the Ponto-Caspian region ; such e Eriphia spinifrons and 
Carcinus manas on the shores of Cnmea and at Odessa. While 
most crabs reach a great development only in very salt and warm 
water, others reach the same size under the influence of reverse 
conditions, The Decapods of the Azov Sea have not yet been 
explored. The descriptions of the species and their varieties 
being given in Latin, as also the explanations to the plates, the 
work is rendered accessible to all zoologists, many of whom, 
however, will regret not to be able to understand the notes 
(mostly zoo-topographical, and sometimes adding minor details 
to the descriphon), which are in Russian. i 


WE have received from the Johns Hopkins University the two 
last of the Studies on Historical and Political Science. One 
deals with land laws in mining districts, and describes the regu- 
lations for the use of land made by agreement among the miners 
themselyes in the Western States. They show a return to 
primitive ideas, where use is made the prooffof ownership, and 
equality in the size of the various lots is of pime importance. 
Mr. Shinn is the author of this number. The second, by the 
editor, Dr. Adams, describes the influence of the State of Mary- 
land upon the land cessions of the United States, and 1s specially 
interesting for its references to Washington's project for devoting 
the present made to him by his native State, Virginia, to the 
establishment of a National University. 


WITH the exception of a few pages, the whole of the last 
number (vol, vi. No. 4) of the Boletin de la Academia. Nacional 
de Ciencias of Cordova (Argentine Republic) 1s occupied by a 
paper by M. Oscar Doering on meteorological observations made 
by him at Cordova during 1883. These were a continuation of 
those made by him in 1882 on evaporation, and the various 
temperatures at six different depths. But for 1883 he has added 
other observations and arianged the tables as follows :—Atmo- 
spheric pressure, temperature of the air, the elastic force « f the 
atmdspheric vapour, relative humidity, evaporation ın the shade 
and in the sun, temperature of the soil, solar radiation, storms, 
and rainfall. "There is also a short paper on the observations of 
the German expedition to Bahia Blanca, to observe the transit 
of Venus, * 


THE additions to the Zoolofical Society's Gardens dunng the 
past week include two Wood Hares (Lepus syloaticts) from 
North America, presented by Mr. F. J. Thompson; an Alex- 
andre Parrakeet (Palzornis alexandri 2) from eundia, pre- 
sented by Mr. W. Hay; a Common Magpie (Pra rustica), 
Britsh, presented by Mr. H. Clare; a Slowworm (Anguis 
jragilis), British, presented by Mr. R. Gunter ; a Short-tailed 
Wallaby (Halmaturus brachwurus) from Western Australis, 
deposited ; two Brown Pelicans (Pelecanus fuscus) from the 
West Indies, purchased ; an Isabelline Lynx (zs isabellina à ) 
from Tibet, received in exchange, two Spotted Ichneumons 
(Herpestes nepalensis) from Assam, received on approval. 





OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


A COMET IN 1717.—In a note to the Royal Society (Pri. 
Trans., No. 354) Halley 1epoited that on Monday, June Io, 
1717,in the evenmg, the shy bemg very serene and calm, he 
was desirous of examining Mars, then very near the earth, to 
ascertain whether 1n his 20-foot telescope he could distinguish 
the spot said to be seen upon his disk, and directing his tele- 
scope for that purpose he accidentally met with a small whitish 
appearance near the planet, which seemed to emit from its upper 


` part a short land of radiation, directed nearly towards the point 


opposite to the sun. The great light of the moon, then not far 
from full,-and close at hand, hindered the object from being 


distinctly seen, but he determined its place to be nearly 
in 17? 12' of Sagittarius with 4° 12/south latitude. The position, 
he adds, would be more exactly found by means of two small 
stars near it, the moie northerly of which had the same latitude 
and followed at the distance of about six minutes ; the other was 
about four minutes south of the former, and followed it about a 
minute, *the angle at the northern star was somewhat obtuse, 
of about 100 degrees, and the distance of the nebula from it 
was se:quialteral to the distance of the two stars, or rather a 
little more." No motion being detectedin over one hour, Halley 
doubted if ıt were a comet bil on June 15, the moon being 
down and the sky clear, he had a distinct view of the two stars, 
but there was no sign of the nebulosity where it had been 
observed on June 10. He was led by this circumstance to 
remark upon the number of comets which might escape notice, 
from their being telescop:c objects, and adds that, although comets 
had been seen elsewhere in 1698, 1699, 1702, and 1707, he could 
not learn that any comet had been perceived in this country for 
the thirty-five years previous to the observation above desciibed, 
which implies that none had been seen here since the year 1682, 
that of the appearance of the famous comet which bears 
Halley’s name, 

The small stars to which Halley refers would appear to be 
Nos, 16,627 and 16,631 1n Oeltzen’s Argelander. 


THE VARIABLE STAR S CANCRI. —À minimum of this short- 
period variable being due during the night of February. 20, Mr. 
Knott availed himself ofa fine sky at Cuckfield to observe it as long 
as ıt was possible to doso. The watch commenced at 8h 40m , 
and ended at 17h. 15m. At 9h. 23m. no change was notice- 
able, but soon after gh. 30m. the star began to decline, and 
gradually fell from 8'1 to 104 mag , which point was reached 
about r5b. 30m. From that time oll 17h. 15m. no certain 
change was detected, though at 17h. r5m. there was a suspicion 
of the star being possibly a trifle biighter. By this time it was 
17h. past the ingridian, and getting too low for observation. 
As it was not possible to follow the star till its advance on the 
rising curve, Mr. Knott was unable to fix the time of minimum 
with ceitainty, but considered the predic ed time (16h. 22m ) 
was pretty correct. He remarks further that Prof. Schonfeld 
gives 84h. as the time of decrease, and 13h as that of inciease. 
If this held for the minimum of Febiuary 20, and the decrease 
began at gh. 30m., the minimum would not be reached before 
18b., and the normal magnitude would not be attained before 
February 21, 8h. At 6h. 30m. on the latter date he doubted 
whether the star had recovered 1ts normal brightness, but by 7h. 
or 7h. 30m. there seemed no doubt about it. Comparing the 
form of his curve with Prof, Schonfeld's, it appeared that on 
this occasion the star was longer in falling from 9 4 and 9:9 m. 
to the lowest point reached, than the observations of Prof. 
Schonfeld indicated ; but Mr. Knott writes doubtfully upon this 
point, not having previously watched S Cancri through its 
changes. The next minimum may be expected on March rr, 
between 15h. and 16h. Greenwich time. 


THE MELBOURNE OBSERVATORY.— We have received the 
nineteenth annual report of the Government Astronomer of 
Victoria to the Board of Visitors of the Melbourne Observatory. 
The new tran«it circle of S inches aperture, constracted for th 
establishment by Mr. Simms, was received in May last, and the 
mounting was completed early 1n July. At the time of diawing 
up the repoit (August, 1884) there were only wanting some 
steps and observing chairs, for the instrument to be brought into 
regular use. It is stated to be very similar in. form and dimen- 
sions to the transit circles constructgl by the same firm for the 
observatory at Cambridge and for that of Harvard College, 
U.S. The great reflector was in better condition than at the 
date of the previous report, nevertheless it is proposed to send 
the two specula, one after the other, to England, to be re- 

olshed. A number of stars selected by Prof. Auwers had 
nobserved with the old transit circle, to assist in the forma- 
tion of a fundamental catalogue of southern stars Mr. Ellery 
mentions those of Herschel’s nebulee, which had been observed, 
and of which drawings had been made with the great telescope ; 
the nebula of Argüs, 30 Doradus, and the ‘‘ Horseshoe” 
nebula are included in his list. Pons’ comet was observed for 
position from January 6 to Ma-ch 18. The completion of the 
telegraphic determination of Australian longitudes, it is re- 
orted, was only waiting a new series of exchanges between 
ydney, Adelaide, and Melbourne; New Zealand had been 
connected with Sydney by a most successful set of time- 
exchanges through the cable. The connection of Brisbane 
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and Sydney was in progress, and, on this being completed, 
there would only remain to connect Western Australia, to have 
the longitudes of all the chief Australian and New Zealand 
cities and ports determined upon the same system. 

Mr. Ellery recommends that a small expedition should be 
despatched from Melbourne to New Zealand for the observation 
of the total eclipse of the sun on September 9 in the present 
year, when the central line passes through Cook's Straits. Sir 

. Jervois, the Governor of New Zealand, had promised all the 
aid he could rende: m the matter. The Bomd of Visitors sup- 
ported an application to the Government of Victoria for the 
necessary funds. [Full details of the circumstances of this 
eclipse were given by Mr. Hind in the Monthly Notices of the 
Royal Astionomical Society for January last.] 





ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK, 1885, MARCA 8-14 


(For the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich mean midmght, counting the hours on to 24, 1s here 
employed ) 

At Greenwich on March 8 
Sun 1ises, 6h 31m. ; souths, 12h. 10m. 51'6s. ; sets, 17h. 51m. ; 
decl. on meridian, 4° 42' S.: Sidereal Time at Sunset, 


4h. 57m. 
Moon (at Last Quarter at rgh.) rises, rh. 5m.; souths, 
5h. 40m. ; sets, toh, 12m. ; decl. on meridian, 17° 25’ S. 


Planet Rises Souths Sets Decl on Mendian 
h m. h. m. h. m. Uk 
Mercury .. 6 36 II 56 17 18 8 22 S. 
Venus 6 13 .. IIIB 16 23 II 26 S. 
Mas  .. 6 an (LISS Ze 12.I6 * 74458. 
Jupiter ..15 46 .. 2258 .. 6 10* I3 8N 
Saturn 9 56 .. 18 o 2 S*.. 21 4tN, 


* Indicates that the setting 1s that of the following minal day. 
i Occultations of Stars by the Moon 


mon nding 
March Star Mag Disap. Reap. tar fo neht for 
inverted image 
to.. B.A.C, 6287.. 6 u. Aas EI O28 
10 ... B.A.C. 6292 ... 6 5 6... 626 .. e 280 
Ir... p'Sagittari ... 4 518 .. 6 38 .. 60 272 
Phenomena of Jupiter s Satellites 
March h. m March h m 
8 . 246 II ecl, reap. | 13 0 27 J. occ. disap 
6 12 IV. occ. disap. 3 14 I. ecl. reap, 
9 ..20 8 II tr. egr. 19 I III tr. ing. 
10 5 23 ILI, occ. disap. 2145 I.tr. ing. 
II! .. 6 o I. occ. disap. 22 39 III. tr. egr. 
12 319 I. tr. ing. 14 .. O 5 I. tr egr. 
538 Ltr.egr. I8 53 I. occ. disap, 
ž 21 43 I. ecl reap 


The Occultations of Stara and Phenomena of Jupiter’s Satellites are such 
s are visible at Greenwich . 
see 13, I9h.—Meicury in superior conjunction with the 
n. 





RECENT ENGINEERING PATENTS! 


SIR FREDERICK BRAMWELL stated that he had been 

determined im his choice of a subject by the consideration 
that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales had seen ft to appoint him 
chairman of the Executive Council of the International Inven- 
tions Exhibition, to be held at South Kensington this year. He 
therefore proposed to direct attention to some of those objects 
that ough: to be contributed to that Exhibition which were more 
particularly connected with civil engineering. 

Dealing, first, with materials of construction, the President 
remarked that probably few materials had been more generally 
useful to the civil engineer, in works which were not of 
metal, than Portland cement. “During the last twenty-two 
years great improvements had been made in the grinding and 
in the quality of the cement. As regards bricks, although 
not now superior in quality to those made by the Romans, there 
was progress to be noted in the mode of manufacture and the 
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materials employed. The brick-makinge machine and the 
Hofmann kiln had economised labour and*fuel, while attempts 
were being made to utilise the waste of slate quarries. Certain 
artificial stones appeared at last to be produced with such a 
eripi Meee power of endurance as to compare favowably 
with the Best natural stong or were even better, for they could 
be produced of the desired dimensions and shape, and were thus 
ready for use, without labour of preparation. The employment 
of wood, except in newly-developed countries, was decreasing, 
for one reason, because it was practically impossible so to use ıt 
as to obtain anything approaclung to the full tensile strength. 
Many attempts had been made to render timber proof against 
rapid decay and ready ignition, and it was in these directions 
alone that progress could be looked for. With 1espect to preser- 
vation from fire, the wooden structures of the Health Exhibition 
were coated with asbestos paint, and to this their escope fiom 
destruction by a fire was due. Leaving the old-world materials 
of stone and wood, attention was directed to that form of iron 
known as steel. The President remarked that, in his judgment, 
the making of steel in crucibles was not so satisfactory a mode 
of obtaining uniformity in large masses as was either of the 
other two great systems of manufacture—the Bessemer and the 
Siemens—the two processes which had changed the whole com- 
plexion of the iron industry. He further said that, eight years 
ago, in a lecture heglelivered at the Royal Institution, he had 
ventured to predict that steel made by fusion would supersede 
iron made by the puddling process, and that the-use of iron so 
made would be restricted to the small articles produced by the 
village blacksmith. The first important revelation in steel manu- 
facture was the ingots shown by Krupp, with other products, in 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 These showed an enormous step 
at the time when the production of steel involved the employ- 
ment of the crucible. Wuithm the last eight years a great im- 
provement had been made by Messrs. Thomas and Gilchrist, by 
which it had been rendered possible to employ successfully, in 
the production of steel, iron derived from ores that, prior to the 
date of this invention, had been found wholly inapplicable for 
the purpose. In the manufacture of pig-non improvement had 
béen effected by increasing the dimensions of the furnaces and 
the temperature of the blast, by the better application of chemis- 
try to the industry, by the total closing of the bottom of the 
furnace, and by the greater use of the waste gases. Copper, 
so long used in its alloyed condition of ‘‘ gun-metal,” had, 
within the last few years, been still further improved by 
alloying it with other substances so as to produce ‘‘ phosphor- 
bronze " and ‘‘ manganese-bronze," very useful materials to 
those engaged in the construction of machinery. With the 
increased dimensions of the main-shafts of engines, and of the 
solid forgings for the tubes of cannon, obtaining at the present 
day, composed, as they were, of steel, the operations of light 
steam-hammers were absolutelygharmful, and the blows of even 
the heaviest hammers were not so, efficacious as was pressure 
applied without blow. The time“vas not far distant when all 
steel in its molten state would be subjected to piesusre, with 
the object of diminishing the size of any cavities containing 
imprisoned gases. 

Within the period under consideration the employment of 
testing-machines had come into the daily practice of the engineer, 
for determining, experimentally, the various physical properties 
of materials—and of those materials when assembled into form; 
to resist strain, as in columns or in girders. 

In those matters which might be said to involve the principles 
of engineering construction, there must of necessity be but little 
progress to note. Principles were generally very soon deter- 
mined, and progress ensued, not by additions to the principles, 
but by improvement in the method of giving to those principles a 
practical shape, or by combining in one structure principles of 
construction which had hitheito been used apart. $ 

Takıng up, first, the subject of bridge construction—the Pre- 
sident thought the St. Louis bridge might fairly be said to embody 
a principle, novel smce 1862, that of employing for the arch ribs 
tubes composed of steel staves hoo together. Further, in 
suspension bridges, there had been introduced the light upper 
chain, from which were suspended the linked truss-rods, doing 
the actual work of supporting the load, the rods being main- 
tained ın straight lines, and without flexure at their joints due to 
their weight. In the East River Biidge at New York, the 
wire cables were not made as untwisted cables, and then hoisted 
into place, imposing sevére strams upon many of the wires, but 
the individual wires were led over from side to side, each having 
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the same initial stra, | So far as novelty in girder-construction 
was concerned, the suspended cantilever of the Forth Bridge, 
now in course of construction, afforded the most notable instance. 
It was difficult to see how a rigid bridge, with 1700 feet spans, 
and with the necessity for so much clear headway below, could 
have been devised without the applicdWon of this principle. A 
noteworthy example of the use of pneumatic appliances in 
cylinder-sinking for foundations was also in progress at the 
orth Bridge. At the New Tay Viaduct, the cylinders were 
being sunk while being guided through wrought-iron pontoons, 
which were floated to their berths and were then secured at the 
desired spot by the protusion, hydraulically, of four legs, which 
boie upon the bottom, and they, until they were withdrawn, 
converted the pontoon fiom a floating into a fixed structure. 

The President next traced the contest between canals and 
canalised iiveis as modes of internal transit, ın contrast with 
iallways, and refeied to the improved rate of transport on 
canals by the substitution of steam- for horse-haulage, and by a 
diminution in the number of lockages. He also alluded to the 
hydraulic canal hft on the River Weaver, and to a similar 
application in the Canal de Neufossé, in Fiance, for overcoming 
a great difference of level, and reducing the consumption of 
water and the expenditure of time to a minimum. The gieat 
feature, however, of late yeais in canal engineering, was not 
the preservation, or improvement, of the ordifary internal canal, 
but the provision of canals such as the completed Suez Canal, 
the Panama Canal in course of construction, the contemplated 
Isthmus of Corinth canal—all for saving circuitous journeys in 
passibg from one sea to another—o1 in the case of the Manchester, 
Ship Canal, fo. taking ocean steamers many mules inland. The 
iivalry between canal-engineers and railway-engineers was illus- 
trated by the proposal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
by means of a ship-1ailway, the details of which scheme were 
before the public. -~ 

In harbour-construction, the principle adopted in the Liffey at 
Dublin was referred to, wheie cement-masomy was moulded 
into the form of the wall, for its whole height and thickness, 
and for sucha length forwaid as could be admitted, having 
regard to the practical limit of the weight of the block, The 
block was then carried to its place, was lowered on to the 
bottom, which had been reped. to receive it, and was secured 
to the wall by groove and tongue. The apparatus by which the 
blocks, weighing 350 tons each, were raised, and transported to 
their destination, was then described. 

Consideration of sub-aqueous works necessarily led to appliances 
for diving , and here the President said a few words about the 
‘“bateau-plongeur " used on the ** barrage” ofthe Nile. Beyond 
improvement in detail and the application of the telephone, theie 
was probably no novelty to 1ecord 1n the ordinary dress of the 
diver.. But one gieat step had been made in the diver's ait b 
the introduction of the chemicd{ system of respiration. x 
perfectly portable apparatus had been devised, embracing a 
chemical filter by whch the exhaled breath of the diver was 
deprived of its carbonic acid. The diver. also caned a supply 
of compiessed oxygen to be added to the remaining nitrogen, 
in substitution for that which had been buint up in the process 
of respiration. Armed with this apparatus,'a iver Uuring one 
of the inundations which occurred in the construction of the 
Severn tunnel, descended into the heading, proceeded along it 
for some 330 yaids (the depth of the water above him being 
35 feet) and closed a sluice-doo. through which the water was 
entering the excavations, and thus enabled the pumps to unwater 
the tunnel. Altogether, this man was under wate: for one hour 

° ad twenty-five minutes without any communication with those 
above. 

There were, happily, cases of sub-aqueous tunnelling where 
the water could be dealt with by ordinary pumping power, and 
where the material was capable of be cut by a tunnelling 
machine. In the Mersey Tunnel, in the New Red sandstone, a 
heading 7 feet 4 inches in diameter, a speed of 10 yards in 24 
hours had been averaged, while a maximum of over 14 yards 

' had been attained. In the experimental Channel Tunnel in a 
7-feet heading in the gray chalk, a maximum speed of 24 yards 
had been anived at in the 24 hours on the English side, and on 
the French side of 274 yards in the same tme. In oidmary 
land-tunnelling, since 1862, there had been great progress, by 
the substitution of dynamite, and preparations of a similar 
nature, for gunpowder, and by improvements in the 10ck-drills 
worked by compressed air, used 1n making the holes into which 
the explosive was charged. In boung for water, and for many 
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other purposes, the diamond drill had proved of great service. 
Closely connected with tunnelling-machines weie the macbines 
fo ' getting” coal, which, worked by compiessed air, 1educed 
to a minimum the waste of coal, 1elieved the workman of a most 
fatiguing labour in a constrained position, and saved him from 
the danger to which he was exposed in the hand operation. The 
commercial failure of these machines was due to tiade opposition, 
and'it was to be feared that like prejudices would prevent the 
introduction of the lime-cartiidge in heusof gunpowder. 

With regard to the great source of motive power--the steam- 
engine—it was difficult to point to any substantive novelty since- 
1862. But the machme had been more and more scientifically 
investigated, and the results had been practically applied with 
corresponding advantages. The increase in initial pressure, the- 
gieater range of e ion, the steam-Jacketing of the vessels in 
which the expansion took place, had all led to economy. 
Double-cylinder non-condensing engines were now currently 
produced, which worked with a consumption of only 2} Ibs. of 
coal per I. H.P., or 2 7 lbs. per H.P. delivered off the crank 
shaft, equal to 82 millions of duty on the Cornish-engine mode 
of computation. When these results were augmented by the 
employment of surface-condensation, an I.H.P. had been ob- 
tained for as low as 1% lbs. of coal, and it was commonly 
obtained, in daily work, for from 2 lbs. to 2&]bs. But in the 
use of steam as a heat-motor, the largest portion of the heat 
passed away unutihsed, This defect had been sought to be 
overcome by a regenerative steam-engine, but it was not success- 
fal. Heated-air engines had hitherto only been found applicable 
where small power was required. Another form of heat-motor 
—the gas-engine— was daily coming into geneial use up to 30- 
IH.P.  Byachange in the mode of burning the mixture, and 
of utilising the heat thereby generated, the injurious shock of the 
early forms of gas-engine, and their large consumption of gas, 
were obviated. Comparing a gas-engine with a eol qum. 
steam-engine consuming 5 ths. of coal per I.H.P. per hour, an 
demanding therefore, at one shilhng per cwt, only one half- 
penny for the puichase of coal, the extra cost for working the 
gas-engine was well repaid by the saving of boiler-space, of the 
wear and tear of the renewal of the boiler, of the consumption 
of coal while getting up steam and during meal-times, of the 
saving of wages, of the freedom from boiler explosions, and of^ 
the cessation of smoke production. A motor had been recently 
tried where no fuel was employed directly, but where a boiler, 
being filled with water and steam under pressure, had its heat 
maintained by exposing caustic soda, contained in a vessel sur- 
rounding the boiler, to the action of the waste steam from the 
engine, the result being that, as the moisture combined with the 
caustic soda, sufficient heat was developed to generate steam and. 
keep the engine working for some time. . Trials had been made 
with this motor for propelling a launch and for working a 
tiamcar. 

With respect to othe: motors, viz. those diiven by wind or by: 
water, in France an improvement had been made in water- 
wheels by which it was asseited that 85 per cent. of all the 
eneigy 1esiding in a low fall of water had been converted into 
power. In turbines also there had been considerable develop- 
ment during the last twenty-two years, and they were ve 
efficient where a high fall of wate: had to be utilised, or where, 
in the case of a low-fall, great difference in the working head, 
and in the level of the tail-water, had to be provided for. A 

Next to the subject of motors came the transmission of power.- 
In its restricted sense, the transmission fiom one part of a 
machine to another, reference mightobe made to the increasing.” 
use of multiple-rope driving-gear ın lieu of belts, to inclin 
spur-gear for diminishing noise, and to that kind of frictional 
gearing to which the name of ‘‘nest-gearing” had been given. 
Where, however, the transmission was to Jong distances, means- 
weie being adopted foi supplying power—+.c. water under pres- 
suie or compressed air—through mains laid down in the streets, 
in a manner similar to that in which gas and water weie now 
supplied fo: domestic use ; and m New York and other cities of 
the United States high-pressure steam was similarly conveyed 
and delivered to the consumers, both for power and for heating. 

Si Frederick Bramwell also remarked upon the continuous- 
rolling of bars of steel for tyres, upon the nght way of mala 
boiler-shells and boiler-flues, upon tidal motors, upon '*duigible 
balloons, upon the Maxim machine-gun, and upon the npplica- 
tion of submarine mines and torpedoes foi the defence of sea- 
poits. In regard to waterworks, he could not adduce any mate-- 
rial umprovements in those dependent upon storage, or in. 
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umping machinery ; but in the matter of house-fittings there 
ad been great progress, especially in the detection and preven- 
tion of waste oí water. With respect to gas as a distributed 
illuminant, considerable improvements had lately been made, 
due to a greater liberality on the part of lighting-authorities, and 
to the use of multiple buiners in street-lanteins, by which a 
greater amoant of light was obtained from the same volume of 
gas. The regenerative gas-burners, and o her modes, promised 
largely to inciease tbe candle-power per cubic foot of gas burnt. 
n conclusion, the President stated that, during his term of 
office, he would do all that lay ın his power, as he had done in 
the past, to uphold the honour, the dignity, and the usefulness 
of the Institution ; and 1n these effoits he felt satisfied that all 
the members would cheerfully and gladly assist. 





HOW THOUGAT PRESENTS ITSELF AMONG 
THE PHENOMENA OF NATURE? 


E VERY phenomenon which a human being can perceive may 

be traced by scientific investigation to motions going on in 
the world around him. This ıs obvious to every scientific man 
in regard to such phenomena as those of colour and sound, and 
these simpler cases were first adduced by the lecturer. He then 
pointed out that the statement is also true of all other material 
phenomena, and be specially dwelt on the phenomena investi- 
gated in the science of mechanics, showing that all the quantities 
treated of 1n that science, such as force and mass, prove, when 
the investigation is pashed far enough, to be expressible in terms 
of mere motion. He also showed that the prevalent conviction 
that motion cannot exist unless there ıs some ‘‘ thing” to move 
will not stand examination. It proves to be a fallacious convic- 
tion traceable to the limited character of the experience of 
motions which we and our ancestiy fiom the first dawn of 
organised thought on the earth have had within reach of our 
senses. This conviction accordingly has mo authouty with 
respect to molecular motions and to some others that have been 
brought to light by scientific study. He also showed that the 
“thing” which in common experience moves, proves in every 
case to be nothing else than these undeilying molecular motions, 
the transference of which from place to place is the only kind of 
motion which common experience can reach, when unassi-ted by 
science. 

The intermediate steps between the world external to our 

bodies and the brain which take place in our organs of sense 
and nerves can also be secenaied: to be motions. And finally, 
a change consisting of motions takes place in the brain itself, 
whereupon we become conscious of thought: z.e. a change 
occurs within the brain which would be appreciated as motions 
by a bystander who could search into our brains while we me 
thinking, and could witness what is going on there, while all the 
time the change that we experience is thought. It must be 
borne in mind that our brain 1s a part of the external world to 
the bystander whom we have supposed to be observing what 1s 
going on in it. It thus appears that every phenomenon of the 
external world is 1educible to motions and their modifications, 
while all that is within the mind 1s thought. 
e Now this motion to which all other material phenomena are 
reduced, this motion as it exists in nature, must be distinguished 
from man's conception of motion, which, afte: all, is one of his 
thoughts—a very complex one, no doubt, but not part of the 
external world. This particular conception in our minds is one 
remote effect of the motion as it exists outside us, and what 
we really know of thatgexteinal cause is that it is a cause 
which does unfailingly produce this effect if the intermediate 
appliances of our senses and nerves are-also present. Motion, 
the cause, must no doubt stand in absolutely nigorous re- 
lations to its effect, viz. onr conception of motion: but it 
need not be like its effect, the presumption being quite the 
other way. The lecturer pointed out that, under these circum- 
stances, the simplest and so far the most probable, hypothesis 
that can be advanced is the monistic hypothesis that this un- 
known cause is itself thought ; and he pointed out that it 1s no 
objection to this view that we are unconscious of all the thought 
here supposed, for this is only to say that it 1s external to that 
particular group of interlacing and organised thoughts which we 
call our own mind, just as the thoughts of the many millions of 
our fellow-men and of all other animals are external to our little 
group. : 

* Short Abstract of R Insts i i 
4), by G Johnstone S MA DEC ERES E p DE 


The lecturer accordingly recommended the following hypo- 
thesis: (1) as consistent with everything ‘we know, (2) as the 
simplest hypothesis, (3) as an. hypothesis which dispels all the 
difficulties that encumber the dualistic supposiuon that there are 
two kinds of existence, viz. the hypothesis that if a bystander 
were armed with adequatg appliances to asceitain what is going 
on in our brain while we are thinking, then ?what we should 
experience to be thought is itself the remote cause with several 
intermediate causes of that change within the observen’s brain 
which determines his ha that complex thought which he 
would call perceiving some of the motions in our brain—in short, 
that whit he appreciates as motion we experience to be thought. 
' If this view be conect, ıt will follow that the thoughts of 
which we are conscious are but a small pait of the thought going 
on even in our own brain, and which would be seen by a 
holder as motions, the rest being unconscious cerebration and as 
much outside our consciousness as are.the thoughts of other 
people. Weare led also to the conclusion that the thonght 
which is going on in the brains of all the animals that exist is 
but the “small dust of the balince” compared with what is 
going on throughout the rest of the mighty univer.e. 





SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


THE American Sournal of Science, February.—Obituary notice 
of Benjamin Silliman, son of Benjamin Silliman, the founder of 
that ¥ousnal, and long one of its editors, who died 1n his sixty- 
ninth year at New Haven, Connecticut, on January 14, 1885,— 
The o isation and plan of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, with a map, by J. W. Powell. The organisation, as at 
present established, comprises : (1) ana tronomic and computing 
division, the officers of which are engaged: in determining the 

eographic coordinates of ceitain primary points ; (2) a triangu- 
[ation corps engaged in extending a system of triangulation over 
various portions of the country from measured base-lines ; (3) a 
topographic corps, organised into twenty-seven parties scattered 
over various portions of the United S‘ates.—Memorial of the 
late distinguished butanist, George Bentham, by Asa Gray.— 
Paleeontological notes on the material from the St. John grou 
of New Biunswick contained in the Hartt Collection at Corne 
University, by Charles D. Wal:ott.—On the rotation of the 
su ines of an electric current by magnetic action, by 
E. H. Hall. The results are given of experiments made during 
the month of August, 1883, and at intervals since in the physi- 
cal laboratory of Harvard College, the substances examined 
being chiefly copper, zinc, certain of their alloys, iron, and 
steel;—On the use of the term '* Esker, or Kam drift,” by J. 
Henry Kinahan. Both terms are traced to a Keltic source, 
cdi, short (not Adme, long, as wrongly pronounced in England 
and the Lowlands), meaning, in lrish, eroo&ed or windinp, as in 
the river Cam, while Zskir or Etseir denotes a small but well- 
defined ridge.—On the cause oP wild polar climates, by James 
Cioll. In this third paper the author discusses the climate of 
the Tertiary peiiod in so far as affected by eccentncity, the evr- 
dence of climatic alterations and of glaciation during the same 
period.— Notice of the remarkable marine fauna occupying the 
outer banks of the southern coast of New England, by A. E. 
Veirill.—Note on a fossil coal plant found at the graphite 
deposit in mica schist at Worcester, Massachusetts, by Joseph 
H. Perry.—The test-well in the Carboniferous formation at 
Brownville, Nebraska, by Prof. L E. Hicks.—Review of tIul's 
supplement to Delaunay’s ‘‘Lunar Theory,” by John N. 
Stockwell. 


THE Journal of Botany for February contains a plate of 
several new o1 rare species of Desmid to illustrate one gla series. 
of papers on these organisms, by Mr. W. Joshua. 1t contains 
also the annual list of new flowering plants published 1n period- 
icals in Britain in 1884. Most of the other articles me 
descriptive. 


Bulletin de l'Académie Royale de Belgique, December, 1884. 
—On the micioscopic intrusions of sagenite in the titaniferous 
oohtic hematite of the clay-slates, by A. F. Renard. —On the 
external branchial apertures of the Ascidians, and on the forma- 
tion of the intestine in Phallusra s abroides (new species), by 
Edouard Van Beneden and Charles Julin —On certain new 
animal organisms forming a local fauna peculiar to the neigh- 
bourhood of Thorntop Bank, by Ed. Van Beneden.—On the 
pu of Niphargus Puteanus, Sch , in the Lidge district, by 

. Van Beneden.—Action of high pressure on the vitality of 
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east, and on the incra of fermentation, by A. Certes and 

. Cochin. —On the presence of duodenal anchylostoma in some 
Belgian hospitals, by Ch. Fisket.—On the presence of a coxal 
gee in Galeodes aramcoides, by E MacLeod.—Note on G. 
£don's work on the Carmen Aıvale, by Alph. Le Roy.—Some 
details on Wissant and its identificati with the Portus Iccius 
of the Romans, by Alph. Wauter.—On the apparent enlarge- 
ment of the orbs of the sun and moon, by Paul Sesiobant —On 
a new Balensplera rostrata in the Mediterranean, by J. Van 
Beneden.—Discourse on geological chronology, by Ed. Dupont. 
—On the chief cause of cyclones and tropical calms, by M. Folie. 


Bulletin de Académie des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, tome 
xxix. No. 4.—On the applications of the interpolation method 
roposed by M. W. Tchebychef, by O. Backlund (m German). 
e fine method of the Russian mathematician is shown to be 
easily represented in a simple scheme, appropiiate to calcula- 
tions, and the author applies it to three examples, one of which 
is the calculation of Hasselbeig's spectral observations. He 
shows that, with regard to the easiness and simplicity of 
calculations, the Tuhebychef method leaves nothing to desire, 
while its results are a3 reliable as those obtained by the much 
more tedious method of least squares. Two other examples, 
one for the declinations as taken fiom the Cape Catalogue, and 
compared with those measured at Pulkova, and another for inter- 
po'ating Pulkova double-star observations, gfve the same satis- 
factory results As known, Tchebychef’s method permits also 
to proceed without making any previous hypothesis as to the 
degiee of the interpolation formula. On the whole, when a 


considerable number of data is given, and the least squares’, 


method becomes especially tedious, Tchebycheff’s method gives 
excellent results. — The elements and the ephemerides of the 
Encke comet for its appearance in 1884-85, by O. Backlund. 
The ephemerides are given from November 7, 1884, to May 6, 
1885.—Demonshation of several theorems telative to the nu- 
merical function Æ (x), by V. Bouniakovsky (in French) —Con- 
tributions to the Oinis of the Ternate Island, by Th Pleske (in 
German) The birds brought fiom the above’ island by Dr. 
Fischer are determined with the help of Salvadori's ‘‘Ornithologia 
della Papuasia,” &c. There are eighty-five species described. 
— Remarks on the E/apomo: phus genus of Calamaride serpents, 
by A. Strauch (in German) Having i1eceived an herpetologic 
collection from Brazil, from Dr. Iheiing, Prof. Strauch found in 
it a new species of Z/a/omorphus, which he describes under the 
name of Æ. ZAeringii, and he accompanies the description by a 
thorough ciitical revision of all known species of the same 
genus. The paper is thus a systematic monograph of the genus, 
which contains now eighteen species. : 
THE Belgique horticole for July to September, 1884, contains 
a ietranslation of Piof. Jacobsthal’s essay on '* The Evolution of 
Vegetable Forms in Decorative Art," and M. Guirand’s on the 
gardens of the Mediterranean c8ast, which have already ap- 
in our columns. We ‘have also othe: aiticles of interest 
taken from other journals, and the usual descriptions and admir- 
able coloured plates of new plants. 





SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 


Royal Society, February 12.—** Note on the Condensation 
of Gases at the Surface of Glass.” enm By J- T. 
Bottomley, MA, F.R.S.E. Communicated by Prof. Sir 
William Thomson, F.R.S. 

It is well known to those who have endeavoured to obtain, in 
*glass vessels, the very perfect vacuums first sought after and 
obtained by Crookes, and producible by the mercurial pumps, 
that the operation 1s much assisted by heating the glass vessels 
to be exhausted, and even the tubes of the pump, to a high 
temperature. The difficulty of removing the film of air and 
moisture adhering to glass tubes is also well known to makers of 
barometers and thermometers: 

When the Sprengel pump is used for producing a vacuum, 
d when a tolerably vacuum has been produced, so that 
e barometric gauge indicates a presence of one millimetre or 
alf a millimetre Sf meray the drops of mercury falling in the 
be of the Sprengel give rise to a loud metallic hammering 
und ; and they fall with such unbroken sharpness that those 
o use this form of pump are often troubled by the '*fall- 

” splitting longitudinally through a Fength of several inches 
phenomenon in itself very remarkable, considering the 
ngth of the tubes and the -smaliness of the mercurial diops. 
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If, while this hammering is going on, the glass vessel which is 
being exhausted and the leading tubes of the Sprengel pump be 
heated by passing the flame of a spint-lamp or of a Bunsen 
Dune: over them, the hammering immediately ceases, and on 
looking closely at the fall-tubes it is seen that they are 

down air which the heat has lberated from the glass walls of 
the apparatus. The ordinary barometer-gauge is scarcely sen- 
sitive enough to show an increase of pressure, but the McLeod 
gauge readily shows it. = 

ere is another well-known phenomenon connected with the 
condensation of gases and vapours on the surface of glass: viz. 
the condensation of a watery film over the glass of electric 
apparatus, in virtue of which, at temperatures considerably above 
the dew point, the glass supports are not insulators of electricity. 
This film of moisture is removed by exposing the glass stems to 
heat, or to an artificially dried atmosphere. Some years ago, 
at the wish of Sir William Thomson, I endeavoured to weigh 
this film of moisture, but was absolutely unsuccessful. The 
film must be of extreme tenuity. Prof. Quincke has, however, 
made important researches on the ‘‘ distance of capillary action’ 
and on some of the properties of these very thin films. His 
results me given in two papers: Poggendorff’s Annalen, 108, 

. 326, 1859; and Wiedemann's Annalen, vol. i. 1877, p. 145. 
Fie finds their thickness to be comparable with 5 X 107? cm. 

With the view of measuring the quantity of gas condensed 
upon a given suiface of ges Í caused to be prepared in August 
last a large quantity of fine glass thread, Some of this was of 
flint glass rod oi cane, which was softened in the blowpipe 
flame, and drawn out on to a wheel. The remainder was of 
flint glass tubes, diawn out ın a similar way. The spun glass 
was carefully parcelled up in paper and put nside till I should 
be ready to use it. 

On January 3 I put a quantity of the non-tubular glass fibre 
into a glass tube 2cm in diameter and 12 cm. long, and at- 
tached it by a glasg sealing to a five-fall Gimingham Sprengel 
pump. The pump, which was in excellent oider, was then 
worked rapidly till I had produced a very good vacuum, which 
by the McLeod gauge gave me an indication of o'3 M pressure. 
The pump was then left for about an hour, and at the end of 
that time, passing one more bottle full of mercury through the 
pump, I ascertained that the vacuum had not sensibly deterior- 
ated, the McLeod gauge giving identically the same reading as 
before. This exhaustion was peYformed without the application 
of any unusual heat to the tube containing the glass fibres. The 
temperature of the room was about 56° F. 

I now raised the mercury to the upper level and allowed it to 
flow thiough the pump, and the drops fell with the well-known 
loud hammeiing noise. While this was going on I applied a 
Bunsen burner to the tube containing the spun glass In a few 
seconds the hammenng of the mercury ceased, and on applying 
the test of the McLeod gauge the pressure within the pump was 
found to have risen largely. I did not, however, obtain a mea- 
surement with the gauge corresponding to the maximum pressure 
of the gas driven off, or to any particular state, 

I now proceeded to pump out all the I could, working 
the pump and heating the tube containing the glass fibres 
strongly. The heating was carried on from time to time till the 
tube, which was of Geiman glass, showed signs of softening ant 
of falling in ; and the glass fibres weie likewise, some of them, 
slightly softened and bent. 

'The pump was worked for over an hour, the heating being 
applied, and the gas, which was easily seen being cairied down, 
was collected in a tube made for the purpose, which was fitted on 
over the uptuined ends of the five fall-thbes. At the end of this time 
the vacuum was agam fairly good, though not so good as 1t was 
before the heating commenced. The McLeod gauge indicated 
r'a M. It was seen that very little more air was being carried 
down, and I did not wish to push the vacuum farther than, or 
quite so far as, the vacuum which had been obtained before the 
liberation by heat of the condensed gas. 

The collecting tube was now removed, and the gas obtained 
was measured and analysed, so far as it was possible to analyse 
a quantity so small. 

e total amount of gas collected was calculated to be, at 
15° C. and a pressure of 760 mm., 0°45 of a cubic centimetre. 
To this a small quantity of strong solution of caustic potash was 
added, and time was given for absorption. A small quantity of 
pyrogallic acid was next added, and the further absorption 
observed. The residue was so small that I could do nothing 


farther. m 
1 M standing for one-millionth of an atmo 
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The result of the analysis showed 8°24 per cent. of the whole 
to be carbonic acid gas (absorbable by caustic potash). Of what 
remained 24°8 per cent. was oxygen (absorbable by pyrogallic 
acid and caustic potash mixed), The residue, 75 2 per cent, 
was, I presume, mainly, if not wholly, nitrogen. I ought to 
remark that my pump was furnished, as is usual, with the phos- 
phoric acid drying tube. The gas, therefore, which I collected 
was perfectly dry, and I have no way at present of ascertaining 
how much moisture adheres to the spun glass. In stating the 
results of the analysis I fave made no correction for moisture 
introduced with the potash solution. 

In order to make an estimate of the amount of surface exposed 
by the spun glass, I measured, with a screw micrometer gauge, 
the diameters of 200 of the fine glass fibres taken at random. I 
found them, as I expected from the care with which they had 
been prepared, fairly uniform, and the average diameter was 
7°06 hundredths of a millimetre. Weighing also the 200, and 
then the whole quantity, I found the whole number of the fibres 
to be 6370. The average len was IO'25 cm. The surface 
was thus 1448 sq. cm., or equal to that of a squaie 38 cm. in the 
edge. 
Iam preparing for further experiments on this subject, and 
h^pe soon to be able to add to ıt observations on the amount 
and on the electric conductivity of the film of moisture condensed 
upon the surface of glass i 

Additional Note.—Since the wnting of my former communica- 
tion on this subject, I have made some further experiments on 
it, and I beg leave to give an account of the results of one of 
these experiments. 

Having filled a fresh tube with fresh spun glass, I carefully 
exhausted with the Sprengel pump on January 24, and the 
exhaustion was kept up till Feb 5—that is, for twelve days. 
During this time T frequently tested with the McLeod gauge. 
A very slight increase of pressure was found dming that 
interval, but it was so slight that I am not able to say that it 
was ter than that which is observed at aM times, even with 
the Sprengel pump in excellent order, when a vacuum 1s mam- 
tained for several days. 

On February 5 I passed three or four bottlesful of mercury 
through the pump, and had a vacuum of about o'; M, as 
shown by the Mel eod gauge. I then applied heat, and had 
instantly an abundance of gas given off from the spun glass. 
This was collected as before, and analysed. 

The number of glass fibres was 15,500, giving an estimated 
surface area of 3527 sq. centims. The amount of gas given off 
was O'41 c.c., which 1s considerably less 1n. proportion than in 
my first experiment. 

Of this gas it was found that 78°6 per cent. was carbonic acid 
gas (absorbable by caustic potash). Of the remainder 10'5 per 
cent, was oxygen (absorbed by pyrogallic acid and potash), 
while 89°5 per cent. was left unabsorbed, and may be supposed 
to be mainly nitrogen. 

The very large proportion of carbonic acid gas 1s 1emarkable, 
and it is difficult to account for, unless we may suppose that 1t 
was taken up by the glass in large quantity during the operations 
of drawing out the glass into fibres and inclosing it in the 
containing tube—opeiations during which there was, in these 
jretinimasy experiments, an abundant supply fiom the blowpipe 

ames, 


Chemical Society, Febuary 5.—Dr. W. H. Perkin, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—4A lecture was delivered ** On 
Chemical Changes in their relation to Micro-Organisms," by 
Professor Frankland, F.R.S, a plant bemg defined as an 
organism performing synthftical functions, or one in «hich these 
functions are greatly predominant; an animal, as an organi-m 
performing analytical functions, or one in which these functions 
greatly predomunate. The micro-organisms were cla sed by the 
‘lecturer among animals. Their life essentially depends upon the 
taking asunder of more or less complex compounds, resolving 
them into simpler compounds at the expense of potential energy. 
As micro-organisms are commonly termed '' ferments,” and their 
-analytical operations ‘‘ fermentations,” it is necessary to sharply 
distinguish between organised ferments and certain bodies which 
‘bring about analogous chemical changes, but which are not only 
not organised, but exist in solution. These latter, or ''soluble 
ferments," as they are commonly termed, are said to act by 
contact: they produce certain chemical changes in the ferment- 
-escible substances withont themselves furnishing from their own 
substance any of the products of change ; the effects they produce 
are essentially analytical, consisting in the assimilation of water 
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and the splitting up of the fermentescible sebstance into two or 
more new molecules, ond may be brought about by purely 
chemical means They differ only, or chiefly, from the organised 
ferments in that they are unorganised and do not increase in 
amount during their action upon fermentescible substances, of 
which a very large, althgugh limited, quantity may undergo 
transformation by the action of a very minute quantity of the 
ferment. A list of changes brought about by unorganised 
ferments was given. In that portion of the animal kingdom 
with which we sre best acquainted, oxidation is the essential 
conditron of life: it is the kind of action by which the animal 
changes actual into potential energy. The changes effected by 
micro-organisms are essentially of the same character as those 
brought about by the higher orders of animals: that is to say, 
they are all changes by which potential becomes actual energy. 
With one or two exceptions, the chemical changes effected by 
micro-organisms—unlike those produced by soluble ferments— . 
cannot be brought about by other means. The obseivations of 
Hatton and otheis have shown that micro-organisms retain their 
vitality in presence of a variety of substances which rapidly 
prove fatal to higher animals; the unexpected fatal effects of 
pongy iron would seem to promise, however, that there are 
substances fatal to bacterial life which have no toxic effect on 
more highly organised animals, It has not yet been shown that 
any degree of colde however intense, is fata] ; animation may be 
suspended, but it ıs restored when the temperature rises, With 
regard to heat, the lowest fatal temperature recorded is 40° C., 
but many species can withstand much higher temperatures. 
Chloroform and compressed air are said to arrest their action, 
but have no influence in preventing the chauges brought about 
by unorganised ferments. The position of micro-organisms in 
natwe 1s only just beginning to be appreciated ; their study both 
from chemical and biological points of view is, however, of the 
highest importance to "he welfare of mankind, and leads the 
inquirer mght into those functions of life which are still shrouded 
in obscurity. In the course of the lecture the best known micro- 
organisms and the chemical reactions due to them were passed in 
brief review. Prof. Frankland also referred to the allowing 
results of an experiment made in the month of June, in whic 

qne was allowed to stand for 25 days 1n a clean glass 
vessel — 
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The results of these observations and determinations w 
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were made during tae month of June show conclusively that, | of the action by which the organism effected the chemical change ? 


previously to the development of Bacilius tree, the chemical 
composition of the urine remained practically unchanged ; but 
with the appearance of inicro-orgauisms, a diminution of organic 
carbon and a tiansference of nitrogen from the o-ganic to the 
ammonia column immediately began. „ås regards rapidity, this 
change marched fart passu with the dénsity of population, and 
reached its maximum about the 12th day; f n during the three 
days (11th to 14th) nearly 10 per cent. of carbon disappeared, 
whilst more than 85 per cent. of the oiganic nitrogen became 
ammonia. After the 14th day the rate of change became much 
slowei, on the 18 h day the bacilli were mostly either dead or 
motionless, whilst on and after the 23rd day no more movin 
bacilli was seen. Altozether the quintity of carbon avec 
into carbonic anhydride, after allowing for concentration of 
the liqud by evaporation, amounted to 59704 pais per 
100,020 of liquid, or 63'3 per cent. of the total quantity ; 
whilst the quantity of organic’ nitrogen converted into 
ammonia was 546'19 parts per 100,000, or 50'6 per cent. 
of the whole. These proportions sbow that all the organic 
nitrogen contained in the urea was not converted into 
ammonia. It no doubt escaped as free nitrogen, in accordance 
with Frank Hatton’s cbservation. In the original mine the 
proportion of organic carbon to organic nitrogen was aS I: I'I5, 
whilst, after the action of the bacillu ıt wes 1:0°62: Prof. 
Burdon Sander-on said that the main difficulty met with in study- 
ing the effects of m.cro-organisms arose from the fact that 1t was 
always difficult and often impossible to distinguish between 
different organisms. Chemists might naturally turn to biologists 
for aid in the matter, but biologists must admit the existence of? 
this difficulty We are fully acquainted with the life history of 
. only one pathogenic organism—Anthrax bacillus; of this, 
tbanks to Koch, we know, however, a great deal. The method 
followed by biologists in studying pathogenic forms was, in the 
first instance, to prepare a pure cultivation of the oiganism, and 
then to obtain the proof that the organism produces its proper 
effect when transferred to a living animal. The morphological 
relations of bacteria with plants could not be questioned, but he 
thougbt it was 1eally of little consequence for practical purposes 
whether ferment oiganisms were regarded as animals or plants ; 
^what we want to know is, what are ‘the conditions under which 
an organism is produced, and its life history. He was in the 
habit of calling them muicrophytes, as being a neutial term.— ` 
Prof. Ray Lankester was astonished at the definite way in which 
Piof. Fiankland had classed the ferment organtsms with animals. 
Naturalists were led to regard them as plants from examining. 
their relations to othe: oiganisms. He agreed with Prol. 
Sanderson that ‘‘microphyte” was a good name for them, 
although not precisely for the same reason, but because it really 
meant a little plant. He stated that ıt was held hitherto that a 
micrococcus induced the ammonig change in urine, and not a 
bacillus as figured by the lecturer. For the purpose of chemical 
investigation, it was essentia? to have a pure cultivation. It 
was curious that the nitiifying organism had not been isolated ; 
ts piesence had only been inferred, and it had never been 
satisfactorily separated and identified, although inconclusive 
statements and observations purpoiting to igform uw as to the 
form of that organism had published. —Dr. Brunton said 
that it was highly piobable that the symptoms occurring in 
certain diseases.were due to poisons formed by the action of 
organisms and not directly to the organisms themselves. This 
was not 1mprobably the case in cholera. 'Micio-organisms may 
even produce substances fatal to themselves, e.g., phenyl cow- 
pounds, This is also the case with higher organisms, the 
"retention of the urne m man being often attended with fatal 
results. Although cholera was very probably due to the presence 
of low organisms, the symptoms were so M like those pro- 
duced by ceitain poisons, that it was very difficult to diagnose 
cases of poisoning by arsenic from cholera cases. The cholera 
poison was probably of an alkaloidal character and related to 
the ptomaines. Pepsin converted albuminoids into peptones, 
but it was important to note that Brieger had observed that 
sometimes an alkaloid having an action similar to curare was 
formed during peptic estion, and an alkaloid having a 
similar action had been obtained from human urine. These 
' facts 1endered it probable that alkaloids might be formed in the 
intestinal canal and absorbed into the general circulation. Prof. 
M. Foster said that the question whether the micro-organisms in 
uestion were plants or animals was to*him a matter of in- 
difference compared to the question—what was the exact nature 


He desired to point ont that in certain cases, as in the ammonic 
conversion of urea, the same change, in this case the conversion 
of urea into ammonium carbonate, was effected, on the one hand, 
bya micio o1gahism, a micrococcus.or bacillus, and on the other 
hand by an unorganised ferment. His fmend Mi, Shendan Lea 
informed him that he had evidence of both these causes of 
ammonic conversion of urea. Now, was the action in both cases 
the same? The idea had naturally occyrred that the oiganism 
‘produced its effect by producing an oiganised ferment. But all 
attempts to prove the production of such a secietion, so tp speak, 
of a ferment had faded If such a ferment weie produced, it 
was destioyed or disappeared during its action, whereas ordinary 
unorganised ferments such as pepsin, &c., were not ‘destroyed at 
all dunung their activity, or weie destroyed very slowly. On the 
whole. the probability was that the mucro-organism and the 
unorganised ferment produced the same result in different ways ; 
ought not the diference to offer the key for solving the problem ? 
He further desired to 1emind the Fellows that actions similar to 
those of these mitro-organisms were continually being carried on 
by the constituent elements of man and other macro-o isms, 
and would wish, in illustration, to call their attention to the act 
of secretion by a secreting cell, such as the rancteatic cell. We 
had evidence that ceitain constituents of pancieatic juice existed 
in the cell, not in the form in which they appear m the juice 
itself, but in an anterior, more complex condition. Thus trypan 


occurs 1n the pancreatic cell not as Ene but greed cases a 
y other “mothers ” o 


Now this trypsinogen, and also proba 
the constituent of the juice, exist in the protoplasm of the cell as 
discrete granules, lodged in the meshes of the ‘oplasm, separated 
Jrom the protoplasm by films of fluid. Yet the protoplasm, 
stirred by some nervous impulse, 1s able to produce a change in 
these granules, so that they are discharged to form the secretion. 
How does the protoplasm work upon these granules? Does it 
dischaige something into the fluid of its meshes, which something 
acts upon the grantes ? or does it work upon the granule through 
the film of fluid surrounding the granule, by something which is 
a sort of “action at a distance”? The action, then, in this case 15 
very compatable to the action of the micro-o1 zamisms in question, 
It is for the chemists to-thiow hght on the exact nature of the 
changes produced, and, when this is done, we may hope to learn 
how the change 1s brought about ; but not until this 1s done.— 
Mr. Thistelton Dye: said that fiom the botanist’s point of view 
he was stiuck with the universality of fermentative changes. 
Though they were so predominant a featuie in the life of the 
lower plants, this was only an extreme manifestation of what, 
erhaps, all plants were capable of, if the conditions demanded 
it. Thus Pa teur, following up an experiment of Bérard's, 
found that a rhubarb leaf in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide 
y:elded, after 48 hours, though apparently unchanged, small 
quaniines of alcohol. The breaking up of molecules of large 
thermic equivalent into those of less, supplies the energy needed 
for the continued life of the ti-sues, and 1s the rason d étre of the 
process. But plants also set up feimentative changes external to 
themselves, as it were incidentally and without any obvious 
benefit. The investigation of Beyerinck on the production of gum 
by plants yielded most remarkable results It 1s due to a disease 
which is highly contagious, and which is caused by a fungus 
(Coryneum). is produces a ferment which changes the cell- 
into gum. But what 1s most remarkable ıs that even after 

the disappearance of the fungus which mitated the changes, the 
the cells of the host plant take on a morbid habit of growth, and 
themselves continue the production of the feiment and therefore 
of gum to their own hurt. The pr®blem ıs here of the most 
complicated kind. The series ıs ended by cases such as that of 
Wuhama coagulans (and many others are now known), where 
plants thiow off, as bye-products of their metabolism, ferments 
as effective as rennet, without deriving any perceptible advarítage 
from their possession That plants use in working up their 
reserve-proteid proteolytic ferments just as animals do, cannot be 
doubted. But even these they occasionally, as m the Papaw, 
produce in utter disproportion to their own possible require- 
ments. Mr. Warrington said with regard to the difference 
between animals and plants, he thought the fact had been 
somewhat overlooked that plants are able to obta'n their 
nitrogen from such simple compounds as ammonia and 
nitrates, whereas anımals appear to require to have the 


nitrogen presented to them in an albumenoid form. As to: 


the natme of the nitrifying organism, Muntz and Schlésing 
claim to have isolated it and have described it. A friend who 
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positions in which thegfive specimens were drawn giving a very 
good idea of its peculia: porpoise-like movements. The various 
positions which it assumed in making an attack upon a portion 
of decomposed mattei were also shown, the movements quite 
fascinating the observer by their rhythmical character. The 
supposed action of the flagella in the production of the move- 
ments observed was explained, distinct eSidence being afforded of 
a remarkable spial motion, at least of those behind. The pro- 
cess of fission was illustrated in all its observed stages from the 
first appearance of a constriction to that of final and complete 
separation, the whole being performed within the space of eight 
or nine minutes, A description of the process of fusion from 
the simple contact of two organisms to thei entire absorption 
into each othe: followed, as well as their transformation into a, 
granular mass which gradually decreased in size in consequence 
of the dropping of a train of granules in its wake as it moved 
across the field. The development of these granules was traced 
from their minute semi-opaque and spherical form to that of the 
perfect flagellate organism first shown, the entne piocess bein 
completed in about an hour. Experiments as to their therma 
death-point showed that, whilst the adults could not be killed by 
a temperature less than 146° F., the highest point endured by the 
germs was 190° F, Illustrations of a vaiety of other modes of 

ssion discovered in previous ieseaiches on similar forms were 
given, showing the mode of multiple division qnd a simila: pro- 
cess in the case of an organism contained in an investing enve- 
lope. The President concluded his address, which was listened to 
throughout with the greatest attention, by remarking that, though 
the processes could be seen and their progress traced, the modus 
operand: was not traceable. Yet the observer could not fail to 
be impressed with the perfect concurrent adaptation of these 
organisms to the circumstances of their being ; they were sub- 
ject to no captices, their life-cycles were as perfect as those of a 
crustacean o1 a bird, and, whilst the action of the various pro- 
cesses was certain, their rapidity of increase and the shortness 
of their life-history were such that they afforded a splendid 
opportunity of testing the conectne:s of fhe Darwinian law. — 
Dr. Carpenter complimented the President on the value and 
interest of his address, and moved a vote of thanks, which was 
seconded by Mr. Crisp, who referred to the sacrifices the 
President had had to make in the performance of his duties 
during the past yea. The new Council were elected, 


Anthropological Institute, Febiuary 24. —Francıs Galton, 
F.R.S., President, in the chaii.—4À paper on the tace-types of 
the Jews, by Dr. A. Neubauei, was read. The opinion that 
the Jewish race have kept their blood unmixed is based chiefly 
on the fact that fa Jew is almost at once recognised amongst 
thousands of others. Fiom the earliest times, however, we find 
evidence of inte:mixture. Abraham’s son, Ishmael, was the off- 
spring of an A1abian woman ; Joseph married an Egyptian, and 
Moses a Midianite, David descengs from Ruth, the Moabitess, 
Solomon is the son of a Hijtite woman, and he himself had 
foreign wives. We are often refhinded ın the Bible of the non- 
Jewish women who came in contact with the Israelites, and un- 
doubtedly the ‘‘ proselytes” increased the mixture of races by 
manying Jewish women. At Rome the conversions were 
numerous, and, of course, the conveits frequantly mareied Jews. 
Evidence was also adduced of intermarriages in later times 
between Jews and Chri-tians of various races, The differences 
between the Spanish-Portuguese Jews and the German-Polish 
1s were so marked tbat in the middle ages they were believed 

y the Jews themselves to have descended from different tribes 
—]udah and Benjamin respectively. But the Italian Jews, both 
in features and habits, stand between the rough German and the 
‘polished Spani-h Jews, and there is no evidence of any systematic 
emigration of the various tribes. The pronunciation of Hebrew 
words also varies, and this variation is Deheved by Dr. Neubauer 
to be due to the influence of the language spoken by the sur- 
rounding peoples The difficulties of obtaining accurate mea- 
surements of Jews are very great, and but few skulls have been 
examined ; all evidence, however, goes to disprove the exist- 
ence of any pure Jewi-h type, Mus heased by contact with the 
nations amongst which they dwell.—Mr. Joseph Jacobs read a 
paper on the 1acial characteristics of modern Jews After 
enumerating the various classes of Jews now existing, the inquiry 
, Was limited to the biostatics and anthropometry of the Ash- 
kenasim Jews, who foim more than nine-tenths of the whole 
number. Their superior fecundity and vitality were found to 
be due to social causes, and were theréfore only secondarily 
racial ; an indication of racial influences was found, however, in the 


fact that mixed mau iages between Jews and Christians are infertile, 
Jews enjoy no immunity from any special diseases, but they are 
more often colour-blind, blind, deaf, and insane than others, 
owing, perhaps, to their life 1n cities and to their frequent inter- 
marriages. Jews were then shown to be the shortest of all 
Europeans except the Magyars, and to have the narrowest chest. 
Their skulls are mostly Drachsbentatte: An examination of 
over 100,000 Jews showed that they have darker hair and eyes 
than those of any nation in Northern Europe, though nearly 
one-fifth of the Jews have blue eyes, andethey have nearly twice 
as many red-haired individuals as the inhabitants of the 
Content. A number of composite photographs of Jewish 
boys, prepared by Mr. Galton, weie exhibited to show the 
diga type, and were compared with egrly representations of 

ews in Assyrian ait. The Jewish face was said to be acom- 
bination of Semitic features and Ghetto expression. Twining 
to the question of the purity of the 1ace, 1t was pointed out that 
this depended on the number of proselytes made by Ie in 
ancient and medieval times. The earher proselytes, before the 
foundation of Christianity, weie mostly fellow-Semites, and 
would not affect the type, while the numbers made afterwards 
were too small to modify the race, owing to their infertility and 
the tendency of the offspring to revert to the Jewish parent. A 
considerable number of Jews, the Cohens, or descendants of 
Amon, weie not allowed to marry pioselyfes, and must conse- 
quently be tolerably pure. The general conclusion reached was 
therefore in favour of the purity of the Jewish race. 


Royal Meteorological Society, February 18. —Mr. R. H. 
Scott, F.R.S , President, ın the chair.—Messrs, H. B. Baker, 
M.D., S. Dixon, R. Foster, and B. O. Meek, F.L.S., were 
elected Fellows of the Society.—The following papers were 
read :—How to detect the anomalies m the annual e of 
temperature, by Dı. Buys Ballot. The author shows that 1t 1s most 
likely that only a long-continued series of observations can give 
some evidence of ay interruption of use and fall, especially in 
latitudes where the tempeiature of the same day 1n different yems 
may differ by 20° C., as in St. Petersburg.— Cloud observing, 
by D. W. Barker As there is a great deal of confusion 
amongst cloud-obseivers, not only as to the particular names of 
clouds, but more especially with regard to their movements, the 
author recommends that there should be two simple divisions, 
viz, *'stratiform" and ‘‘cumuliform.” To the stratiform belong 
all the higher foims of cloud and a few of the lower; to the 
latter belong the typical cumulus cloud always seen in the lower 
atmosphere. From the result of numerous observations the author's 
conclusion is that the actual normal action of the cirro-filum 
cloud is along the line of filature, and that, knowing the bearing 
of the V or radiating point, the direction of its motion can be 
at once inferred. In all cases the V point first formed in the 
point from which the cloud is coming, but it will frequently be 
noticed that threads fist appear paiallel to a certain point on 
the horizon, and in all sorts of positions between this and the 
central V pomt.—A sugg tion for the improvement of radia- 
tion-thermometeis, by W. F. Stanley. e author suggests 
that the radiation-thermometer should indicate the amount of 
heat radiated by the sun upon a metal ball of a certain size, this 
being an object easy of uniform repioduction by mechanical 
means For experiment he made three hollow copper balls, 
which were cast with oidinary filed cores, and were PP different 
weights These balls were tuned fo exact external diameter of 
1'4 mch, with similar necks of the insertion of thermometers. 
The surfaces were oxidised by heating to resemble the oxidation 
produced by the atmosphere. In each of these balls a simila1 
thermometer was inserted, closing ardind the neck just sufficient 
to keep it steady by cotton thread soaked in paraffin, The three 
thermometers thus inclosed in the metal balls, when exposed to 
sunshine and placed at two inches above a piece of black board, 
appeared to register, under similar conditions, exactly alike, 
The experiments for three summer months gave from 6° to 11° 
difference between the sun and shade. 


Entomological. Society, February 4.—R. McLachlan, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—The President returned 
thanks for his election, and nominated Messrs. Dunning, 
Stevens, and Weir as Vice-Presidents for the coming year. 
—Two new members were elected —Mr. J. W. Slater ex- 
hibited a specimen of Polysnimotus chiyseis from Abeideen- 
shire. — Rev. A. Fuller exhibited a collection of insects 
captured along the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway.— 
Mr. W. Cole exhibited a wasp's nest which appeared to have 
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been inhabited by Vespa morvegica and sylvestris in common,— 
Mr W. L. Distant exhibited a series of wings of Indian butter- 
flies, received from Mr. de Nicéville, showing the differences 


between broods of the same insect in the wet and dry seasons 


respectively, which had hitherto been generally regarded as 
distinct es, —Mr. E. A. Butler exhibited egg-cases of three 
species of Mantidæ fiom Bechuenaland.—Mr. W. F. Kirby (on 


behalf of Herr Buchecker, of Munich, who was present as a 
fera. — 


visitor) exhibited three volumes of drawings of Hymenop 
Mr. H. T. Stainton exhibited specimens of Chauliodus insecurel- 
Jus from Gascony.—Mr. T. R. Billups exhibited various English 
AJchneumonide and  Hemiptera.—Papers read: — Mr. G. F. 
Mathew, on the life-history of Paga Schmeltsi, P. Godeffroyt, 
and Yor Sesara; and Mr. G. Lewis, on a new genus of Hister- 
we from Japan, 
EDINBURGH 

Royal Society, February 16.—Mr. John Murray, Vice- 
President, in the chair. —Mr. W. E. Hoyle read the first part 
of a paper on the Cephalopoda of the Challenger Expedition. 
Mr. Hoyle confined attention in this paper to the octopods. 
Nineteen of these are new to science.—Sir W. Thomson gave 
a communication on energy in vortex motion. This subject he 
treated. under five heads:—(s) energy in vibrations ; (7) un- 
limited augmentation of energy of a simply continuous fluid 
mass in a space of given shape, by changes from and back to 
this shape ; (c) annulment of energy under same conditions ; 
(d) reduction of energy to absolute minimum in a multiply 
continuous space of given shape; (e) unlimited augmentation 
of energy in a multiply continuous space.—Dr. Thomas Muir 
submitted the first part of an exhaustive investigation into the 
theory of determinants m the historical order of development.— 
Dr. Muir also, in a paper on bipartite functións, developed a 
new notation for the expression of quantics, and proceeded to 


exemplify its use by applying it to the simplification of the proof 


of Galois’s theorem regarding the continued, fraction 1epresenta- 
tion of the roots of an equation.—A letter from Piof. Michie 
Smith was read. He observed the zodiacal light from the top 
of Dodabettah, No bright hnes were seen, and the hght did 
not appear to share in the diurnal motion of the heavens, for 
it was seen unaltered in position for four hours after sunset. 
Prof. Smith also showed that in a condensing mist the air- 
potential is uniformly and markedly higher than the average for 
the time of day, while the reverse occurs in an evaporating mist. 
—Prof. Tait gave expermental proof of Sir W. Thomson’s 
theory of the equilibrium of vapour with a liquid under surface- 
tension by means of two atmometers, in one of which artificial 
condensation was produced, while under the atmospheric con- 
ditions at the time evaporation would be going on in both.— 
Mr. John Aitken exhibited a new apparatus for the combination 
of colours. 
PARIS 

Academy of Sciences, February 21.—M. Rolland in the 
chair.—-Annual elocution, by M. Rolland, President of the 
Academy for 1884. The chief topics touched upon were the 
life and work of the late distinguished members of the Academy 
—M. J. B. Dumas, MM. du Moncel, Wurtz, and Thenard ; the 
aerostatic essays of MM. Renard and Krebs, which were re- 
garded as marking a new era in aeital navigation ; M. Janssen’s 
action 1n reference to the univeisal meridian adopted at the 
recent Congress of Washington; the outbreak of cholera in the 
south of France and in Paris; M. Pasteur's experiments with 
the charbon virus and rabies; the progress of electric dis- 
coveries, —Announcement& of the prizes awarded for the year 
1884. Amongst the successful competitors were MM. Manen 
and Hanusse (mechanics); M. Baills (haité de balistique 
rationelle); M. Riggenbach (mountain railway); M. Jules 
Houel (contributions to pure mathematics); M. du Rocher 
du Quengo (improvement in screw steam navigation); M. 
Radau (astronomy) ; M. Ginzel (lunar physics); M. G. 
Cabanellas (theory of applied electricity); M. Alfred Durand- 
Claye (statistics) ; M. Chancel (oiganic chemistry) ; M. Emile 
Rivitre (geology) ; M. Otto Lindberg (botany) ; M. P. Fischer 
(zoology); M. Testut (medicine and surgery); Dr. Cadet de 
Gassicourt (diseases of infants); M. Tourneux (embryology) ; 
MM. Cadiat and Kowalevsky (anatomy); MM. Jolyet and 
Laffont (experimental physiology) ; Capt. H. Berthaut (physical 
geography); M. Marsant (improved safety lamp for miners); 
M. de Tastes (meteorology); Dr. Neis (geographical explora- 
tion); M. J. Boussingault (applied chemistry) —Programme of 
the prizes prepared for the years 1885, 1886, 1887, and 


1893. Amongst these is the sum of 00,000 franes left by 
M. Bidant in 1849, and still unawarded, ‘‘to whoever 
shall find an efficacious remedy for Asiatic cholera, or shall dis- 
cover the causes of this terrible scourge.” To secure this valu- 
able prize it will be neces-ary (1) to find a means of curing 
Asiatic cholera 1n the immense majority of cases; (2) or to . 
indicate with absolute @rtainty the causes of Asiatic cholera, so 
that by their suppression the epidemic shall cease; (3) or to dis- 
Cover a certain prophylactic as infallible, for instance, as is vac- 
cination for small-pox. 
STOCKHOLM 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Febiuary 11.— The following 
memoihs were presented for insertion in the Zransactions of the 
Academy.—Contributions to the knowledge of the Spongiæ of 
Bohuslan, by Herr C. Fristedt.—On a Silurian scorpion from 
Gotland, by Piofs. Tamerlan Thorell and G. Lindstrom.— 
Review of the Salmonoids of the Stockholm Museum, by Piof. 
F. A. Smitt.—On the structure of the organs of circulation and 
digestion in the Annilides of the families of the Amphoretidæ, 
Terebelldze, and Amphictenide, by Herr A. Wirén.— Prof. 
Edlund communicated the results of his latest researches on the 
nature of the electric discharges in air of unequal density.—-Prof. 
Rubenson spoke ın his paper on the passage of the light through 
isotropic substances.—Prof. Nordenskjold presented for the 
FProceedings—(1) Catalogue of the meteorites in the Mineralogi- 
cal Museum of the University of Upsala, by Dr. G. Holm ;-(21... 
researches on varieties of Diopside from Nordmarken, by Herr 
G. Flink; (3) hydrographic and chemical obseivations during 
the Swedish expedition to Greenland in 1883, by Herr Axel 
Hamberg.—Prof. Warming reported on comparative researches 
on the anatomy of the stems and the subterranean stolons, by Herr 
Fritz Haupt.—The Secretary of the Academy, Prof. Lindhagen, 
resented : on the minerals of the didymium group, by Dr. M. 
eibull On mononitro-a-naftalacid, by Dr. A. G. Ekstrand. 
On the chlorophyllophyces of Siberia, by Dr. R. Boldt. 
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represents the rain-clouds, for the coming of which to 
fertilise their arid country tbe ceremonies of Pueblo 
religion are one unceasing ptayer. The clowns had the 
same prominent position as in the Zufii dances sketched 


THE SNAKE-DANCE OF THE MOQUIS OF | by Cushing ; naked all but the old Mexican martii around 


ARIZONA 


- The Snake-Dance of the Moguis of Arizona; being a 

. Narrative of a Journey from Santa Fé, New Mexico, 
to the Villages of the Moqui Indians of Arizona, Gc. 
By John G. Bourke, Captain Third U.S, Cavalry. 
(London: Sampson Low and Co., 1884.) 


HE Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona have 
this general name from living in towns (Spanish 
pueblo, from Latin populus). Near a river, or oftener on 
the top of a steep-chiffed mesa or table-rock, may be- seen 
these picturesque communal settlements, with their close 
rows of flat-roofed dwellings, walled with stone and mud, 
rising in terrace above terrace reached by wooden outside 
ladders, the whole forming a fortification strong enough 
to resist a sudden attack of the Apaches or Navajos of 
the plains; whose ravages in old times led the ancestors 
of the present Moqui, Zufii, and other Pueblo tribes to 
resort to their peculiar architecture. Though these 
peoples were brought more or less under Spanish rule 
from the sixteenth century, and had to conform more or 
less to the Roman Catholic Church, the general barren- 
ness and inaccessibility of their region saved them from 
being Europeanised to the obliteration of the native 
culture, like the nations of Mexico proper. In the 
Pueblos the archaic system of society, framed on 
maternal descent and exogamy, is still in full vigour, 
while the complex native religion seems almost as per- 
fectly preserved as if the missionaries had never made 
the Indians wear silver crosses to their necklaces and 
march in procession to church on Corpus Chnsti. Thus 
it has come to pass that now, when the country has become 
' United States territory, and the traveller bound for San 
Francisco passes close under the mud-walls of Laguna, 
there is" made accessible to anthropologists a remarkable 
phase of barbaric society among a mild and intelhgent 
people, where its study can be followed into the minutest 
detail. A few years ago, Mr. Cushing’s papers in the 
Century Magasine, describing his hfe in Zufiip excited 
wide interest. Now we have another instalment of 
Pueblo literature from Capt. Bourke, the officer selected 
by Gen. Sheridan to examine the manners and customs 
of the Indians of the South-Western Territories, and who 
in August 1881 went with a party to see one of the great 
rites of the Moqui rehgion, never before witnessed by a 
white man. 

On his way to the Moqui towns, Capt. Bourke paid a 
visit to the Pueblo of Santo Domingo. Here the Indians 
profess to be Catholics, but (as the cura of the parish last 
year admitted to the writer of the present notice) they 
keep their old religion too. This comes out in the 
description of the festival Capt. Bourke's party were 
present at, where the procession-dance was performed by 
men with bodies painted pink and white, and wearing 
only the cotton kilt of their forefathers, while the women’s 
headdresses were thin wooden tablets-of Zufi make, cut 
in the step-pattern which in Pueblo art conventionally 
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.| their loins, and painted all over in black and white stripes, 


with tortoise-shells ratthng at their Rnees, and their hair 
tied in with corn-shucks, they pranced hither and thither 
among the dancers, The whole purpose of the dance has: 
bsen so far changed that :t has become a procession 
bearing offerings to the shrine of St. Dominic, but even 
here the clowns are allowed their old licence, and chaff 
the Saint himself quite familiarly. There seem to have 
been more secret rites which the visitors were not allowed 
to see; indeed, when Capt Bourke and Mr.’ Moran 
attempted to descend, note-book in hand, by the ladder 
through the sky-hole into one of the es/tas—that is, the 
large cellar-chambers which serve as temples and council- 


houses—they were seized and ignominiously “ fired out” _ 
by the yelling crowd below. A few days later, however, ` 


when they reached the rocky mesa on which stand the 
three Moqui Pueblos of Suchongnewy, Hualpi, and Hano 


"or Tegua, to visit which was the object of their journey, 


Capt. Bourke found his way so well prepared by Mr. 
Cushing, that he was allowed the utmost liberty in 
examining everything connected with the snake dance, 
the great event axpund which all social and religious life 
naturally centred at the time. 

A few days before, the young men had been out to the 
north, west, south, and east to collect snakes, and in one of 
the eszufas Capt. Bourke found the whole catch stowed 
away in three great earthenware ollas. Next day the 
reptiles were to be seen turned out in a writhing mass, 
while two very old men lying on the ground were * herd- 
ing” them: whenever a. snake tried to wriggle away, they 
sat up, and with their eagle-feather wands gently brushed 
it till it turned back to the heap. These snakes were of 
several kinds, but mostly rattlesnakes, and youths came 
down the ladder from time to time bringing others, up to 
five feet long, wriggling in their hands. When the time 
approached for the ceremony, the visitors were politely 
got away to sit on a terrace-roof, where they could com- 
mand a view of the procession, close to the sacred rock 
in the 2/asa or square, near which was planted in the 


ground a cottonwood sapling, apparently as a symbolic ° 


sacred tree ; between the two stood a miniature conical 
lodge covered with buffalo hide, imitating in shape the 


epi of the Sioux, and strongly suggesting a past time 


when the ancestors of the Pueblps may have lived as 
roving hunters on the prairie. The house-tops were 
crowded with women'and naked children waiting for the 
procession. A noise of whirring and rattling, and there 
came forth from the arcade an old man sprinkling water 
on the ground, another carrying a basket of the sacred 
meal, men and boys with rattles, and another old man bear- 
ing a ceremonial bow, and whirling around his head a flat 
slip of wood fastened to a cord, in which we may recog- 
nise the “ bull-roarer” known alike to the sacred rites of 
Australians, Kafirs, and ancient Greeks. Then came a 
party of dancers with their bodies [painted green-black 
and faces blackened down to the upper lip and pipe- 
clayed below, with kilts of painted cotton, coyote-skins 
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hanging behind, rattles clanking at their knees, and eagle- 
feather wands in their hands. There was chanting, 
stamping, and a circuit made around the sacred rock, with 
the pantomimic dance of planting corn; after which the 
women and girls, gay in blankets of scarlet and white, 
cairied around theig baskets and scattered corn-meal. 
The dancers’ party filed off through the arcade, but soon 
returned marching two and two, the left-hand men carry- 
ing snakes, some in their hands, some in their mouths or 
actually between their teeth, while the right-hand men, 
toward whom the snakes’ heads were kept tuned, tickled 
them with the feather-wands. Slowly the dancers tramped 
round the Z/asa, raising their knees to waist-height, the 
snakes writhing and squirming to get free till their 
bearers dropped them on the ground at the east corner, 
and the squaws half-smothered them m showers of the 
sacred meal, They were picked up by men and boys 
and passed on to safe keeping in a receptacle lined with 
buffalo-skins in the sacred lodge. Again and again the 
dancers came round with more snakes held in their teeth, 
even two at a time by one daring performer, till all, above 
a hundied, had been carried round, when they were passed 
out again, placed withira circle of meal in front of the 
sacred rock, smothered in meal again, prayed over by the 
chief priest, then caught up in handfuls by the dancers, 
who rushed with them to the eastern crest of the preci- 
pice and down the break-neck trails t the foot, where 
they released the reptiles to the four quarters of the 
globe. 

The question how this extraordinary performance is 
managed may be in part answered. The idea of its being 
a meire trick may be set aside, as the snakes have not 
their fangs drawn, and indeed it is mentioned that the 
youths, though they handle the creatures 1ecklessly while 
stretched at length, call in the aid of the old men as soon 
as a rattlesnake begins to coil ready to strike. It may be 
suspected, however, that the snakes have been made to 
bite cloths or such things before the dance, so as to 
reduce their poison and make them less dangerous. It 


is plain that the wands with the eagle-feathers are highly 


effective in keeping the snakes back by fanning and 
tickling. We are not told exactly how they act, but the 
Moquis believe that the snakes dread their enemy, the 
eeagle, whose mode of attack, they say, is to tap the 
serpent gently with one of his wings, and exasperate it 
into making a spring. When the snake has lunged out 
all its force and struck nothing but feathers, its strength 
1s gone, and it lies uncoiled on the ground, where the eagle 
seizes it in his talons ari flies off with ıt. There may be in 
this story a hint of the actual purpose of the feather-wand. 
'Thiough want of knowledge of the Moqui dialects, Capt. 
Bourke's party did not get much information on the spot 
as to the origin and purpose of the snake-dance, but this 
want was 1n some measure supplied at Zufu, where 
Nanahe, a Moqui by birth but a Zuñı by adoption, gave 
an explicit account i the Zuñi language, which Mr. 
Cushing translated. The care and preparation of the 
dance, Nanahe said, belong to a secret order first esta- 
blished in the Grand Cafion of the Rattlesnakes, and the 
Moqui ancestors migrating eastward brought it with 
them. At first all membeis of the order were of the 
Rattlesnake gens, but as time passed, that clan became 
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numerous and mixed with the other Clans. To keep the 
order from getting too big, no members were taken in, 
unless belonging (that 1s, by descent through the mother) 
to the Rattlesnake gems, or unless when a member dies 
his son is taken in, as was Nanahe's own case ; but aman 
would not come in merely by inheritance if he had not 
the proper qualities, and on the other hand a man of 
brave heart and good character would be likely to be ad- 
mitted, although neither his mother nor his father was a 
Rattlesnake. “From the Moqu villages the order spread 
to other villages, but the headquarters remained among 
the Moquis Ifa man was bold and courageous, and had 
a stout heart, and led just such a hfe as the order told 
him, and obeyed its orders, he could catry snakes in his 
mouth and they couldn't hurt him; but if he did not con- 
form his conduct to such requirements, a bite from one of 
the snakes would be as fatal to him as to any one else.” 
Here we seem to see the main point of the whole rite— 
that the snake-dance is primanly a ceremony of the 
Snake clan, to which the living snakes are considered to 
stand in the relation of patrons or kinsfolk. The present 
reviewer thinks this Nanahe was one of the Moquis he saw 
at Zufii last year, who put his crossed fingers in his mouth to 
show how two snakes are held at once, describing also 
how, by chewing a mouthful of clay, a better grip is got 
of the shppery reptiles. We may fairly trust his account 
given here of the ceremonies of the order, the use of the 
four medicine- -roots, the bathing and fasting, the smoking 
of the sacred pipe, and the ceremony with which the young 
men, when they catch a snake, seize it behind the head, 
hold it up toward the sun in their left hand and stroke it 
lengthwise with the nght, praying to their father, the Sun, 
* Father, make him to be tame; make him that nothing 
shall happen that he bring evil unto me. Verily, make 
him to be tame”; then addressing the rattlesnake, 
i Father, be good unto me, for here I make my 
prayers.” 

Capt. Bourke quotes fom Harpers Weekly, March 25, 
1882, a description of a snake-procession in Central 
America considerably resenrbling that of the Moquis. 
This illustrated newspaper 1s not readily met with in 
England, but it would be worth knowing what authority 
there is. for the’account. If trustworthy, it would add 
another fact to the list of Central American or Mexican 

analogies in the Pueblo culture. Among these are the 
manufacture and ornamentation of the Pueblo pottery, 
excellently described by Col. Stevenson in the second 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology; also the use of 
the mefate or stone corn-crusher (perversely printed metale 
in this book). 'The descnption of a Moqui marriage, 
quoted from a Mormon bishop, which consisted in bathing 
the couple and then tying them together by the ends of 
their new cotton garments, bears an almost perfect re- 
semblance to the well-known Aztec marnage ceremony. 
On the whole the new evidence which comes in as to the 
Pueblo Indians conforms to the judgment which Busch- 
mann long ago formed on such scanty vocabularies as 
had been made of their languages. These languages he 
classed in the Sonoran family, not belonging to the Aztec 
family, but showing strong traces of Aztec intercourse 
and influence. — ^ 
EDWARD B. TYLOR 
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SCIENTIFIC ROMANCES? 





Sctentific Romances. No. 1. “What is the Fourth 
Dimension?” By C. H. Hinton, B.A. (London: W. 
Swan Sonnenschein, 1884.) a 


uq us subject discussed in this short but carefully 
worked out pamphlet of 32 pages, seems to be 
coming to the front once moie, Helmholtz, in his classi- 
cal paper on “The Origin and Meaning of Geometrical 
Axioms” (Mind, No. 3, July 1876), clearly states our 
position with regard to its iepresentation : “As all our 
means of sense-perception extend only to space of three 
dimensions, and a fourth 1s not merely a modification of 
what we have, but something perfectly new, we find our- 
selves, by reason of our bodily organisation, quite unable 
to represent a fourth dimension." 

In this article, as also in the excellent paper on 
* Measurement," contributed by Dr. Ball to the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica” (vol. xv.) many references are 
given to writers who have touched upon this point, but 
our present author ha$ made a contribution to the subject 
which is independent of these writers, and puts it clearly 
before his readers. There are many backward glances 
to-the inferior Spaces, and here and there we find shght 
points of contact between our author and him of * Flat- 
land," which show that the two were thinking of the same 
matter, possibly at the same time. 

“ By supposing away certain limitations of the funda- 
mental conditions of existence as we know it, a state of 
being can be conceived with powers far transcending our 
own When this 1s made clear it will not be out of place 
to investigate what relations would subsist between our 
mode of existence and that which will be seen to be a 
possible one.” From a simple illustration it 1s shown 
that in our space there are three independent directions, 
and only three (as Helmholtz says, by the motion of a 
surface, a surface or a solid is described, but by the 
movement of a solid a solid and nothing else is 
described). Why should there be this limitaton? He 
then discusses the cases of the inférior beings, which we 
put thus: it would be as surprisfng for a Flatiander to be 

Wifted out of his closed pentagonal house and put outside 

mas it would be to an ordinary human being “if he were 

wsuddenly to find himself outside a room in gvhich he had 

Wbeen, without having passed through the window, doors, 

mchimney, or any opening in the walls, ceiling, or 
floor.” 

The upshot of the first chapter is that beings can be 
mconceived as hving in a more limited space than 

ours. 

A straight line by a movement at right angles to itself 
Wbegets a square, but the Linelander can only conceive of 
movement in its straight line. The square in the same 
«way can be made to move so as to beget a cube, yet the 

Flatlander has no idea of movement perpendicular to its 
plane. Now proceed similarly with the cube : “We must 
suppose the whole figure as it exists to be moved in some 
lirection entirely different from any direction within it, 
wind not made up of any combination of the directions in 
' Whatisthis? It is the fourth duection." 
Arguing from the analogy we know, we arrive at the 


I For some remarks on the subject of this article, by Mr. C. F. Rodwell, 
ewe refer the reader to NATURE, vol. viii. pp. 8, 9- 
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following results. The line has 2 points, the squae 4 
(angular) points, the cube 8 points, the foursquare (Mr, 
Hinton's name for the fourth dimension figure) 16 points : 
in the respective cases the hnes are I, 4, 12, and 
2 X 124-8, ze. 32; the plane surfaces are o, 1, 6, and 
2X6-F12, ze. 24. We get then the foursquare with 16 
points, 32 lines, 24 surfaces, and bounfled by 8 cubes; to 
us, if it were resting in “space,” it would look like a cube. 
Of course there are other details. We pass on to Chapter 
II., in which are discussed the relations which beings in 
four dimensions would have with us. To us, of course, 
they would have the appearances of beings in space (as 
to a Flatlander a sphere appears to be a circle). “Why, 
then, should not the four dimensional beings be ourselves, 
and our successive states the passing of them through the 
three-dimensional space to which our consciousness is 
confined?" This is discussed in some detail and illus- 
trated by means of thieads. We confess to not quite 
following our author in his conclusion : “ It 15 needless to 
say that all the considerations that have been brought 
forward in regard to the possibility of the production of 
a system satisfying the conditions of materiality by the 
Passing of threads through a fluid plane, holds (sic) good 
with regard to a four-dimensional existence passing 
through a three-dimensional space. Each part of the 
ampler existence which passed through our space would 
seem perfectly limited to us. We should have no indica- 
tion of the permanence of its existence. Were such a 
thought adopted, we should have to imagine some stu- 
pendous whole, wherein all that has ever come into being 
or will come, co-exists, which, passing slowly on, leaves 
in this flickering consciousness of ours, limited to a 
narrow space and a single moment, a tumultuous record of 
changes and vicissitudes that are but to us (sc). Change 
and movement seem as 1f they were all that existed. But 
the appearance of them would be due merely to the 
momentary passing through our consciousness of ever- 
existing realities.” 

The concluding chapter leads up from the inferior ` 
dimensions, and shows how, in four dimensions, the 
“box trick” might, be effected. Some interesting illus- 
trations from liquids and gases follow, and then, on the 
hypothesis of there being a fourth dimension, two possible 
alternatives are discussed. “If we are in three dimen- 
sions only, while there are really four dimensions, then 
we must be relatively to those beings who exist in four 
dimensions as lines and planes are in relation to us. 
That is, we must be mere abstractions. In this case we 
must exist only in the mind of the Bemg that conceives 
us,and our expenence must be merely the thoughts of 
his mind—a result which has apparently been arrived at, 
on independent grounds, by an idealist philosopher. 
The other alternative 1s that we have a four-dimensional 
existence. In this case our proportions in it must be 
infinitely minute, or we should be conscious of them. If 
such be the case, it would probably be in the ultimate 
particles of matter that we should discover the fourth 
dimension, for in the ultimate particles the sizes in the 
three dimensions are very minute, and the magnitudes in 
all four dimensions would be comparable ” 

We have said enough to show that the “Romance” is 
a curious one, and not without interest to many of our 
readers, to whom we commend it. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editer does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications, 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space ts so great 
that tt is imposseble otherwise to insure the Cite one even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts.] 

The Relative Efficiency of War Ships 


I HAVE a complaint to make against certain of the statements 
made in the article upon ‘‘ The Relative Efficiency of War 
Ships," which appe ared in your number for February 26. It is 
incorrect to declare that I advocated before the Committee on 
Naval Designs, in 1871, the system of construction upon which 
the ships of the Adm iral class are built. The Ajax, Agamemnon, 
Colossus, and Edinburgh are designed upon a citadel system 
which I originally devised and advocated under certain limita- 
tions ; but I deny, and always have denied, that any of those 
ships conformed to the fundamental and indispensable condition 
which I laid down as part of my system: viz. that the armoured 
citadel should be of ample dimensions to command the whole 
structure, keeping it afloat and upright, notwithstanding any 
amount of injury to the unaimouied ends. As this system has 
been violated in all the four ships above-mentioned, it 1s most 
unfair and improper to state that even those vessels are con- 
structed upon a system which I advocated. But as regards the 
ships of the Admira? class they do not at all conform to the 
system which I advised, and the writer of the article in question 
could only have supposed them to do so frm a serious misappre- 
hension of the ships themselves, The aiticle stated that the central 
part of all the ships in question, including the ddmsra/ class, are 
*' plated completely around with very thick armour, which ex- 
tends from the upper deck to several feet below the water-line.” 
This is a very incorrect description of the Admiral class, the 
armour in which does not rise to the upper deck at all, but is 
stopped in the form of a shallow belt iising but a foot or two, 
or possibly slightly more, above the water’s surface. I repu- 
diate with indignation the statement that such a system of con- 
struction as this, in association with the long unarmoured ends 
of the Admiral class, was ever recommended by me. For this 
reason I complain likewise of the statement in your article to 
the effect that my recent letter to the Ztes is but a continuation 
of the old and well-remembered Juffexible debate. So far is 
this from being so, that I distinctly pointed out in that 
Jetter that the cutting down of the armour to a mere belt 
of short length separated the ships of the Admiral class fom 
the others, and imported ‘‘a new and terrible cause of 
danger.” Another statement of which I complain, and 
which I desire to have corrected, is to the effect that I 
‘refused to give evidence" before the Zs/fexibje Committee. 
Were ‘this true, it would constitute, in my judgment, a most 
serious ground of complaint against me, but it ıs not true. The 
Inflexible Report and its Appendices clearly exhibit the fact that 
within two days of the appointment of the Committee, and on 
the very day on which my evidence was asked for by the Com- 
mittee, I handed in to that body a most elaborate mass of 
evidence, occupying no less than eighteen columns of the /n- 
flexible Report, and illustrated by two sheets of drawings, this 
evidence setting forth in great detail my views of the subject, 
and the grounds of my dissatisfaction with such ships It is 
true that four months later I was asked by telegiam to attend the 
Committee, but asked to be excused on the ground that I ob- 
jected to take part ın the dilatory proceedings of the Committee, 
which I regarded as frustrating the objects with which it was 
demanded by Parlament. My full evidence was, however, 
aheady before the Committee, and had been for several 
months, 


The above are the points of whit T complain, and wish 
to have corrected. I do not ask as a matter of right, but I 
desire to have stated, that the long explanation which wgs 
given in the article in question for the purpose of showing that 
mere displacement isgnot, under allı circumstances, a measure 
of the power of a ship, was, in my opimion, wholly unneces- 
sary—at any rate, in so far ns either Mr. Barnaby or myself 
was concerned. Both Mr. Bainaby and myself knew perfectly 
well that displacement is but a very rough measure of the 
power of ships, and no measure at all when ships of wholly 
different classes, and kinds, and dates, and systems are closely 
compared together. The only use that I made of the principle 
in my letter was to accept it for the moment ns & rough basis 
of comparison between the ten latest French and the ten latest 
English ships, and I consider that for that purpose it was a 
good enough principle to indicate the inferiority of the English 
Ships. But the acceptance of the principle for that purpose in 
no way precluded me from going further and showing that this 
rough comparison did not by any means bring to light other 
elements of gave inferiority, and even of danger, in the 
English vesself. 

In the accompanying diagram the great difference between 
the Jnflexible or Agamemnon class and the ships of the Admiral 
class is clearly illustrated. In both figures that part of the 
armour which 1s above the water is shown in full black, the part 
below the water being indicated by dotted lines, A glance at 
the diagram is sufficient to make ıt readily understood that the 





Collingwood 


Agamemnon, whose side armour rises several feet above the 
water, can be inclined to*a considerable angle before her 
armour is brought under the water, whereas a very slight 
inclination only is necessary to bring the extremely shal- 
low agmour of the Collingwood under the water. In the 
case of the Agamemnon, therefore, the armour she poss- 
esses affords her a considerable ainount of resistance to 
capsizing, while the resistance thereto derived by the Colling- 
wood from her armour is almost ##/. The same remark applies, 
of course, to the buoyancy of the armoured out-of-water paits of 
the two ships, the Collingwood having but a small fractional 


part of that which the Agamemnon possesses. . 
E. J. REED 


[We give insertion to this communication from Sir Edward 
Reed with great pleasure, because one of the chief objects we 
sought 1n our article was to support his view that the stability of 
the ships of the Admira/ class under the conditions which might 
be expected to occur in a naval engagement was open to grave 
question, and to ieassert that further scientific experiments 
should be made. 

We regret that the fundamental difference, so far as fighting 
stability is conceined, between ships of the Zn flexible and Admiral 
type, which ıs now brought out so well by Sir E. J. Reed’s 
diagrams, was not emphasized in the article so strongly as it 
should have been.—ED.] 
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How Thought Presents Itself among the Phenomena 
of Nature 


* IN your paper of the 5th you give a short abstract of a recent 
lecture at the Royal Institution by Mr. G. Johnstone Stoney, on 
the question ** How Thought presents itẹlf among the Pheno- 
mena of Nature.” In this abstract I observe an assertion which 
is quite new to me, and, I must add, quite unintelligible. It 
occurs in the first pa h. The assertion seems to be that 
there is an absolute distinction between molar and molecular 
motion, inasmuch as that, in the case of molecular motion there 
is no authority for the conviction that there must be some 
“thing” to be moved. The conception of motion involves the 
conception of matter as a necessary or inseparable concomitant— 
although the abstract idea of motion may, in a sense, be sepa- 
rately entertained. Is there any difference in this respect between 
molar and molecular motion? A molecule is a group of atoms, 
and an atom is only conceivable as an ultimate particle of 
matter. I hope that some further explanation may be given upon 
this point, which is one of the highest interest and importance, 
both as a matter of physical and of metaphysical speculation. 
Tnverary, March $ . ARGYLL 


The Compound Vision and Morpholog$ of the Eye 
in Insects 


Mr. SYDNEY Hickson, in your issue of February 12 (p. 341), 
makes certam statements concerning my paper in the Trans- 
actions of the Linnean Society on this subject. I will not follow 
Mr. Hickson through his entire article, as I conceive it is suffi- 
ciently refuted by my paper itself. He says: ''It would be 
tedious to bring evidence of this kind to confirm a theory which 
is already fully established." I would ask Mr. Hickson if any- 
one can explain the vision of the compound eye intelligibly on 
the received theory? I would also remind your readers that 
Prof. Huxley, writing of the crayfish in 1880, accepted the view 
with extreme caution ; he said, ‘‘ The exact mode of connection 
ofthe nerve fibres with the visual rods is not certainly made out ; " 
that Claparède never accepted it, and Max Schultze admitted 
that there were grave physical difficulties in the way of its 
acceptance. 

Mr. Hickson is very anxious, apparently, to deny me what I 
never claimed—zs.¢. the discovery of a layer of definite structure 
beneath the basilar membiane. What I do c'aim is the dis- 
covery of the nature of its elements. Ideny, in my paper, that 
the optic nerve through these structures, aad. Ics that 
these consist of a fine reticulum of nerve-fibres. These are 
qe of fact and observation, not of theory or deduction. 

Iam wrong, lam wrong. But the way to test my work 1s by 
working out the eye as I have worked it out. I have spent 
nearly ten years in this work, and J do not expect to have my 
views generally accepted for anothér ten years. 

The absence of pigment and retinal purple is a secondary 

uestion. I do not know, nor does any one know, whether 

ere be retinal purple or not in this layer. J admit that pig- 
ment is absent in the retina (my retina) of seme insects and 
crustaceans, and I have recorded the fact. I am not yet con- 
vinced that we can say vision is impossible without it. Albinos 
have vision undoubtedly in the absence of retinal pigment. He 
would be a bold man who asserted that vision could not be 
effected without pigment in the retinal region. The colourless 
collodion film of the photographer 1s affected ; why not retinal 
rods? Here, again, it is a question of fact, not theory. 

‘The presence of pigment pioves nothing with regard to the 
function of the great rods, any more than it shows that the ins 
of a vertebrate is sensitive to light. 

The absence of my retinal layer in Periplaneta and Nepa is 
imaginary on the part of my critic, for I have examined it care- 
fully in both, and I the elements from the former. I 
maintain that the same structures exist in all the crustacea, 
although they are short and more difficult to demonstrate. 

Again, in the morphological question my views me not fairly 
stated by Mr. Hickson. J admit his facts, but deny his deduc- 
tions. The hypodermis forms the dioptric structures, as the 
epidermis of the vertebrate forms the lens; my contention is 
that the retina in the insect, like the same structure in the Verte- 
brata, is developed as an outgrowth from the nervous system. 


BENJAMIN THOMPSON LOWNE 
65, Cambridge Gardens, Notting Hill, W., February 23 





I po not wish to undertake a lengthy controversy with Mr. 
Lowne on the question of the retina of insects, but I cannot 
Xen from making a few remarks on the letter you publish 
above. 

I am afraid Mr. Lowne has misunderstood my criticism when 
he asks me ‘‘If any one can explain the vision of the compound 
eye intelligibly on the received theory?” My criticism was not 
meant for any theory of pue optics, but for the theory that the 
retinule are not the true nerve-end cells. e 

Mr. Lowne’s statement that albinos are devoid of retinal pig- 
ment 1s not strictly accurate, for Kuhne pointed ont, and any 
one can see for himself, that all albino rabbits and other verte- 
brates a true retina purple. Moreover, the rods of 
Cephalopods and of Pecten, which seem to be devoid of pigment 
in spirit specimens, possess, as Hensen has pointed out, a true 
retina purple. In fact, I know of no exception to the rule I 
laid down—namely, that optic neive-end cells are pigmented, 
and I should be glad if^any of your readers could point out any 
exceptions to it. 

Mr. Lowne's reiterated statement that the optic nerve fibrils 
do not end in the retinule 1s, as I said, contrary to my own 
observations. -I have submitted my preparations to several 
eminent naturalists, who with me in my account of their 
distribution. Ishall be happy to submit them to any others 
who may feel interested in this matter. 

The other statements ın my notice which Mr. Lowne contro- 
verts I will not refer to again here, as they will be fully ex- 
plained and illustiated in my forthcoming paper in the Quarterly 
Stournal of Microscopical Science, the proof-sheets of which I 
have now in hand. SYDNEY J. Hickson 

Anntomical Department, Museum, Oxford, February 25 





Civilisation and Eyesight 


IN connection wit" Lord Rayleigh’s letter in NATURE, p. 
340, on the above subject, I venture to hope that the following 
may be of interest :— 

the “Expression of the Emotions” the late Mr. Darwin 
quotes some observations—if I recollect correctly—by Gratiolet 
tending to show that, under the influence of fear, the pupils of 
enimals’ eyes dilate. Observations extending over some years 
have convinced me that fear is undoubtedly capable of thus 
causing dilation of the pupils (see Dr. Hack Tuke, ‘‘ Influence 
of the Mind on the Body”); and in general literatme, such as 
travels, novels, &c., I have met with many instances in which 
the eyes of both men and animals under this condition have been 
so described by the writers. 

Is dilation of the pupil under the influence of fear to be 
explamed on the assumption that the increased aperture of the 
eye enables a more effective scrutiny of the object causing terror, 
and has thus been of service in the struggle for existence ? 

An answer to this question is not easy to give, for, although 
dilation of the pupil under the influence, of fear may have 
originally been of dhect service to an animal, yet this condition 
may in time have come to be associated with other emotions in 
which it 1s not $0 easy to trace any such direct benefit. 

Observations upon the subject are by no means easy (varying 
light, for instance, varies the aperture of the eye), but in the 
course of my observations I became much inclmed to believe 
that other strong mental emotions besides fear (¢.¢., joy or plea- 
sure) may be capable of giving rise to dilated pupils. 

Charlotte Bronte, in ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” ıs one of the only wnters 
who associates a dilated pupil with ot&er emotions than fear. 
Here 1s the sentence :—‘‘ Pain, shame, ire, impatience, disgust, 
detestation, seemed momentarily to hold a quivering conflict in 
the Jarge pupil dilating under his ebon brow.” 

It is to be feared that the experimental NUR of eye- 
sight with artificially contracted or dilated pupils 1s scarcely 
practicable, for diugs, such as atiopine or eserine, act not only 
on the pupil, but also on the power of accommodation for 
distance. J. W. CLARK 

Liverpool, Febuary 21 


P.S.—I see Dr. M. Foster, in his ‘' Text-Book of Physio- 
logy,” mentions the dilation or contraction of the pupil which 
attends the adjustment of the eye for distant or near objects 
respectively, and also its dilation ‘‘as an effect of emotions.” It 
thus seems highly probable that strong and very different mental 
emotions may give 1ise to dilated pupil. Dr. Herdman has 


suggested to me, ns an explanation of this, that an intens 
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excitation of one brain centie may possibly act m the same way 
as a direct inhibitory impulse by paitially paralysing an adjacent 
centie. 


The Forms of Leaves 


THERE are several points in Sir John Lubbock's lecture 
(NATURE, Febiuary 26, p. 398) which seem to invite some little 
criticism, That ''the size of the leaf. . . 1s 1egulated mainly 
with 1eference to the thickness of the stem” seems somewhat 
self-evident, as a large leaf must have a large stem to cary it, 
as, £g., may be seen by compaing the slender shoot of a Deodar 
with a cabbage-stalk ; but he adds: ** Thesize once determined 
exercises much influence on the form." This 1s a defuction 
which seems to require verification. Sir John gives the area of 
a beech-leaf as about 3 square inches, but the form remains the 
same whatever the suze. Size rather depends on vigoious 
growth, as in the following instances: Populus a’ba leaves on a 
vigorous basal shoot were 64 x 34 inches, the diameter of the 
shoot being b inch; on the upper branches of the same tree 
many leaves weie only 14 to al inches long, the diameter of the 
shoot being also 4 inch. Similarly growing oak leaves of the 
same shape were 6 X 3 inches and 2 x ł inches respectively. 
An Aucuba japonica bore rounded leaves on a basal shoot 4 X 31 
inches, but those on the stem weie 4 X I inch. In this case, as 
in other plants with (normally) dimoiphic leaves, as ivy, it is 
difficult to see what connection there 1s between size and foim. 
Indeed leaves of every degiee of supeificial area can be found 
amongst the lohed ones on the climbing stem of ivy, and the 
entire ones of the floweiing branch. Sir John adds that ‘thé 
form of the inner edge [of the beech] . .'. decides that of the 
outer one." He does not seem to have verified this deduction. 
The two edges are symmetrical in this leaf, but they are not so 
in the elm and hme. How will the inner edge explain the cause 
of their obliquity? If, however, the dds of the lime be exa- 
mined, a more probable cause (as it-seerffs to me) will be dis- 
-covered in the conditions of development. He desciibes the 
Eucalyptus, when young, as having ** horizontal leaves, which in 
older ones are replaced by scmutar-shaped phyllodes.” Bentham 
and Hooker say of Zucalyptws* “Folia in arbore juniore sepe 
opposita, in adulto pleraque alterna,” but makes no mention 
of phyllodes. Speaking of evergreen leaves, he says: ‘ Glossy 
leaves have a tendency to throw [snow] off, and thus escape, 
hence evergieen leaves are veiy generally smooth and glossy.” 
This sentence appears to ımply that such leaves are glossy 
in anticipation of snow! a deduction which certainly 1e- 
quires veiification, Again: ‘‘Evergieen leaves often have 
special piotection . . . by thoins and spines. Of this the 
holly is a famihar ilustiation ; and it was pointed out that 
in old plants above the range of browsing quadrupeds, the 
leaves tend to lose their spines and become unarmed.” The 
inference the 1eader draws fiom this is that when the holly 
grows out of reach of browsing animals it has no necessity to 
produce prickly leaves, and so changes them accordingly, 
thereby implying that unarmed leaves were in some way prefer- 
able. This 1s another instance of deductive reasoning which 
requires verification, for it seems to be attributing to the holly a 
very unexpected process of ratiocination! But it is not at all 
usual for hollies to do this. I have several fiom six to nearl 
twenty feet high, and not one has borne an unarmed leaf. 
Though my cows do not touch a holly hedge, yet one young 
bush lately planted has taken their fancy, and they have bitten 
it all to pieces. On the other hand one bush (m the garden), 
a vanuety with unanffed foliage, occasionally throws out a 
branch with prickly leaves, though the cows aie not admitted 
wheie it grows. 

*'Fleshy leaves were principally found in hot and dry 
countries, where this peculiarity [src] had the advantage of 
offering a smaller surface, and therefore exposing the plant less 
to the Noes of water by evaporation." Surely the usual explana- 
tion, that it is the thick cuticle which prevents rapid exhalation 
is a bette: 1eason than Sir John’s deduction fiom the small size 
of the leaves? Speaking of aquatic plants, he says that the 
submerged ‘‘cut up” leaves of such plants presents a greater 
extent of surface;” and adds that ‘such leaves would be 
unable to support even their own weight, much less to resist 
any force, such as that of the wind..” I should be glad to know 
1f he has verified the fist statement by actual measurements ; 
fo. an d priors assumption leads one to fancy that a complete leaf 
would have a greater surface than one repiesented by its ribs 


and veins only. With regard to the sec&nd and third statements 
a *' natuial experiment” completely refiftes his deduction, for I 
know a place where a small pond dried up last summer, and a 
large portion of the ground was covered with a dense velvet-like 
carpet, composed of the erect filiform branchlets of the “ cut-up " 
leaves of Ranunculus gguatilis, which had become modified by 
their new medium, LE peifectly adapted to enjoy an aerial 
existence. 

In offering these few criticisms for Sir John Lubbock's con- 
sideiation, I would venture to remark that he seems to have 
followed too closely in the deductive methods of another writer 
on leaves, and which called forth the following remark from 
Prof. Lankester :—[He] *'gives us hypotheses, suppositions with 
insufficient evidence, and deductions from the generalisation of 
Evolution, but he is relatively deficient in ‘ verification’” 
(NATURE, vol. xxviii. p- 171). GEORGE HENSLOW 

Diayton House, Ealing 





The Fall of Autumnal Foliage 


Mr. FRASER alludes to ‘‘the unpursued inquiry into the 
cauce of leaves fall in autumn” (NATURE, February 26, 
. 388), and I do not find it mentioned in Sachs “ Text Book” ; 
buc Dr. Masters, in Henfrey's ** Elementary Course of Botany,” 
fouth edition, p. 515, speaks of **a layer of thin-walled cells 
being formed across the petiole," but does notsay whence this 
laye: is derived. Duchartre, however, gives a pretty full account 
of opinions up to 1877 (“ EI. de Bot.,” deux. éd. p. 443), which he 
reduces to two, viz. Schacht's, who attributes it to a growth of 
pedem, and that of Mohls, who recognises a special layer which 
e calls couche séparatrice, considering the perideimiclayer as bei 


often, but not always formed. Subsequently, M. Ledgeganc 





examined different plants and corroboiated Schacht in regarding 
the periderm as the cause prédisposante, and cold to be the canse 
eficente, which contiacts ‘‘le tissu de la base du pétole, 
spongieux, aéré, dlastique à un degré beaucoup plus considérable 
que celui du coussinet.” From my own observations on the 
hoise-chestnut, ash, &c., it appears to be in these clearly a con- 
tinuation of periderm produc&d'by the phellogen of the branch, 
which invades the base of the petiole, till it meets ın the middle, 
cutting 1ight through the fibro-vascular bundles of the petiole. 
As this suberous layer dies, the leaf necessarily falls off. But as 
long asqa leaf is jn vigorous health it would seem to resist this 
invasion, and last longer, as do evergreens. I inclose a figure 
I possess of a slide showing the process in the hoise-chestnut. 
Drayton House, Ealing GEORGE HENSLOW 





Forest-Trees in Orkney 


IN NATURE of February 26 (p. 388) Mr. A. T. Fraser says 
that ‘‘a peculiarity of Caithness and the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands is that no forest-trees can be got to grow,” and he pro- 
ceeds to explain this by the pieponderance of polarised Jight. 
As far, at least, as Orkney is concerned, I am prepared to rebut 
this calumny. It is tiue that forest-trees are not the striking 
feature of the Islands, but they do occur At Binscarth, be- 
tween Kirkwall and Stromness, there are willow, ash, sycamore, 
and Scotch fir. They require to be protected—from the wind, I 
presume, and not from the light—by hedges of bour-tree (elder). 
In the street at Kirkwall itself there is a fair-sized sycamore. 

Trinity College, Cambridge JAMES CURRIE 





Your Indian correspondent, Mr. A. T. Frazer, can hardly 
be acquainted with the primitive jungles of Southern India, or 
he would have observed that there, at one and the same time, 
the aspect of all the four seasons is displayed in the vegetation. 
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When in Coorg, in two different years, during the months of 
January and February, we not unfrequently drove up to Mercara, 
the capital, a distancettof ten miles from the place where we were 
staying. 
here with perfectly bare brafches, otheis had the tender 
. foliage of spring, some again were in al! their summer glory, and 
some were clothed with the most brilliant autumnal tints; this 
was most probably due to the great vyiety in the species of 
trees in that district. COSMOPOLITAN 





A Tracing Paper Screen 


As several inquiries have been made of me as to where the 
proper tracing paper can be obtained, perhaps I may be allowed 
to state that I got mine through Mr. George Smith, 26, Cole- 
brooke Row, City Road, N., who was the first, I believe, to 
recommend the use of this valuable material. 7 

CHARLES J. TAYLOR 

Toppesfield Rectory, Halstead, Essex 





GEOFFREY NEVILL 


WE have to announce the comparatively early death 
of Mr. G. Nevill, which took place at Davos Platz, 
after a long and lingering illness, on February 10. This 
removes from among us another of theescanty band of 
English conchologists, whose ranks, only a few days 
before, suffered a similar loss in Mr. J. Gwyn Jeff eys. 
Mr. Nevill’s labours have been principally confined to 
India, where he was for many years one of the assistant- 
superintendents under Dr. J. Anderson in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta ; his work 1s, therefore, better known 
to those who have collected in the East and written on 
the molluscan fauna of that part of the world. For many 
years he was a constant correspondent and colleague of 
the writer’s, who can testify to the large and varied know- 
ledge Mr. Nevill possessed of the different forms. A 
very large number of species were sent him by Mr. Nevill 
from time to time, many of which still remain to be de- 
scribed. Mr. Nevill was the author of many papers on 
his favourite study, most of which are to be found in the 
T of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; but perhaps 
is best and most useful work, particularly to those 
interested in distribution, was the “Hand List of Mol- 
lusca in the Indian Museum” (Part I. comprising the 
Pulmonata and Prosobranchia-Neurobranchia published 
in December, 1878, andis remarkable for the accuracy 
with which the localities of the different species 1s given, 
and the collections from whence they were received. He 
also catalogued the Ampullariacea and Valvatide and 
Paludimdz). Unforturately,the whole catalogue of the 
Gastropoda is incomplete, for his health failed him alto- 
gether in 1881. Yet he struggled on to the last with his 
task, even when unable to leave his room to go as 
usual to his office in the Museum, and was cpmpelled 
eventualy to give up his appointment and return to 
Europe. The entire arrangement of the Mollusca in the 
new Museum formed a pan of his work when there, and 
it was well and admirably done. Almost his last work in 
the field was at Mentone, in 1878-79, where, in the post- 
Tertiary beds, he made a careful collection of the shells, 
particularly the smaller species, a list of which he pub- 
Hshed in the Zoological Society's Proceedings. Yet even 
so late as last summer, when hardly able to move from 
weakness and partial paralysis, he was getting together 
the land-shells to be obtained in the country around the 
Lago de Como. 

Geoffrey Nevill was born at Holloway on October 5, 
1843; he was the second son of Mr. Wm. Nevill, 
F.G S., who resided for many years at Langham Cottage, 
Godalming, a gentleman who made mineralogy bis 

„Study, and whose collection of meteorites was well 
known. As is often the case, his son inherited kindred 
tastes, for, when quite a boy, his attention was directed to 
shell-collecting both in Germany and ip England, Most 
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On the way thither we saw some trees in their winter. 
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of the "English species in the Calcutta Museum originally 
formed a part of this collection, and bear labels from 
near his early home at Godalming. He received his 
education at Dr. H. D. Heatley’s school at Brighton, and 
afterwards spent some time at Bonn in the house of 
Dr. F. H. Troschel, Professor of Zoology, and this no doubt 
confirmed his early taste for natural history and directed 
his future career. E 

He was never strong, so, after entering into mercantile 
life in his father's house, and his beglth breaking down, 
he was ordered abroad, and he proceeded to the Cape, 
the Mauritius, and Bourbon, where he collected largely, 
and formed a valuable and rich collection. Some of the 
results were described in joint papers by himself and his 
brother, Hugh Nevill, of the Ceylon Civil Service, He 
went on to the Seychelles Islands in 1868, where he re- 
mained some time, still further enriching bis collection, 
and then went on to Calcutta. At this time an appornt- 
ment offered itself in the New Museum, which he took 
and filled for many years. Here in Calcutta during this 
period a httle band of workers in conchology were drawn 
together, most of whom were employed on the different 
surveys of the country. Season after season, on return 
from the field, the results of their labours in every part of 
India accumulated and were examined. Ferd. Stoliczka, 
one ofthe first to beremoved, was one of the most ardent 
workers, and all benefited from his deep, more advanced 
knowledge of the subject. . 
. The survivors will recall those pleasant intellectual 
gatherings when they hear of Geoffrey Nevill’s death, 
and future students and collectors of Indian Mollusca , 
wil appreciate the work he hved to perform, and which 
wil render their work in the galleries of the museum in 
Calcutta more easy. d 








REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUUA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
VEAR 1882-83! 


IT is impossibie to read the account which the United 

States Bureau of Education, in the oprane ages of 
this Report for 1882-83, gives of itself and of its abours, 
without being convinced of the value of the matter there- 
in contained. A total of over 10,000 mstitutions of edu- 
cation of various kinds are in correspondence with, and. 
supply information to, the department. An idea of the: 
work also which falls to it may be formed from the fact- 
that some questions addressed to it have necessitated 
months of research by several clerks, while the labour 
which its publications have entailed, as well as the value 
placed upon them, are shown by the fact that one of them 
was asked for by 10,000 persons of different addresses. 
Since all 1s voluntary, the Bureau claims to work the 
most complete system of the kind in existence. The wide. 
compass of its survey is indicated by the very full account" 
given, among other foreign intelligence, of the Report of ° 
the English Commission on Tecbnical.Education. Be- 
sides itself circulating through the world 20,000 copies of 
its Report, the office 1s require dto print 18,000 copies 
more for the use of, and distribugon by, other members 
of the Government. Its library—where all the items of 
information which it 1s possible to collect, down to cut- 
Fs from newspapers, are gathered together and classi- 
fied—is an immense work , and we can well believe that, - 
"if this office were put in possession of a smal}? sum- 
annually for the purpose, it would make effective and! 
useful displays at exhibitions, of American education , . .. 
the most unique feature of our national life.” : 

The ae of this education generally is far more satis- 
factory n in other years. There has been a general 
increase, first in the number of scholars, even in Maine 
where the population has become smaller, and in New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, Connecticut, South Carolina, 

* Washington Government Prinung Office, 1824. 
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and Kansas, where schools have become fewer. Though 
the contrary might have been expected in an increasing 
country, a great complaint of the Report is the multitude 
of small schools which require Consodddna for the sake 
of employing better teachers and apparatus. The sugges- 
tion ıs made that each State should fix a minimum of 
salary to be paid to any teacher; this not only must be 
good for the children, but would of itself urge forward 
the consolidation, where distance allowed it, of small 
schools of less than &en or twelve scholars. 

In Rhode Island, and in city schools genexally, the 
competition of factories is lamented. The deficient aver- 
age attendance is imputed to the demand for cheap 
labour; and obligatory laws are quoted, among other 
things, as an antidote. It should not be forgotten that 
the inexorable enforcement of those laws 1s what is in 
reality the greatest kindness to poor families; for if the 
cheap labour of young untaught children once enters the 
market in the smallest quantities, it becomes impossible to 
gain a fair price for the work of those older and better 
taught. But, protected from all such unfair competition, 
the child's education becomes a common necessity. No 
doubt the difficulty is much felt in Alabama, North Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, and Mississippi, the only States whose 
reports are generally unsatisfactory: States where negro 
labour keeps down the wages of white children. 

There has been an increase, again, in the number of 
teachers: with regard to which it is interesting to note 
thatin three States the number of men has fallen off, 
while in them, and even m frontier States, that of women 
has increased; and an increase also in the item of 
teachers’ salaries; even in Illinois with fewer of them, 
in Indiana, where the population has decreased, and in 
Michigan, where in past years the amqunt had fallen off. 

The variation in different States of the expenditure on 
education, however, is still exemplified in the fact that 
Massachusetts pays fifteen times the amount per head 
that Alabama pays! 

The educationists of Kentucky, where whites and 

blacks are treated alike with 1egard to schooling, appeal 
to the Peabody Trustees for advice to the Legislature. 
This latter body, who are gaming an influence like that 
of our Charity Commission, have concentrated their 
money upon training teachers, with successful effect over 
school work in the south. Another benefactor has be- 
queathed over 700,000 dollars to the whites of New 
Orleans for educational purposes. 
- The pe diee in the organisation of systems, the 
greater efficiency of work, and the deeper interest felt by 
the people, ıs indicated by the public schools in some 
States superseding the private ones; and Gen. Eaton 
attributes to the influence of the superintendents (officers 
whom we have before quoted as combining the know- 
ledge of our inspector with the zeal of our chairman of 
School Board) the two most promising general move- 
ments now going On, viz. the increase of local taxes for 
education in the Southern States, and the effort to abolish 
small independent, irresponsible districts in the older 
Northern States. 

Stil, nothing can bg more depressing than that, ina 
community naturally the leading people of the world, a 
sober report of a patriotic commissioner should still find 
it heces to say more than once in his Report, that a 
work so all-important to the future of that community as 
education should be marred by school commissioners 
persisting to license the cheapest teachers they can pro- 
cure, and using the license as a means of favouring 
relations, political supporters, and such like ; thus ren- 
dering useless the efforts of examining bodies, who have 
pointed out the really competent persons for this most 
responsible office. 

We have no need to enlarge again here upon the 
United States difficulty, the education of the negio. The 
burning question of course 1s, Whois to pay for it? The 
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Report speaks confidently of securing national aid, the 
need of which has been so strongly urged before. One 
gentleman gave 1,000,000 dollars tovfards the work, but 
religious denominations have so far Been the great sup- 
porters of black education. 

We, in England, can better enter into the labours of* 
those who are trying to raise the street Arabs to a gene- 
rally higher level. few things ought so much to convince 
anxious reformers how little their improvements depend 
upon the form of government, as to see how the struggle 
of the poorest for existence is as sharp and demoralising 
in the large towns of the United States as it isin England. 
One of the leaders of the Kindergarten system lays it 
down that “the best energies of the faithful teacher are 
often required when the work of the schoolroom is over. 
There is much visitation to be done to look up absent 
children, and, where sickness invades, the teacher is often 
called upon to supply medical aid and other necessary 
help ; and, where death ensues, there is sometimes no one 
but the Kindergarten helpers to see the httle one 
decently buried ;" and, in fact, not only to take all the 
duties and responsibihties off the hands of parents, but 
to providean antidote to their mischievous example and 
teaching. Their success in many cases must lead its 
supporters on to the venerable yet now radical propo- 
sition, which will be most offensive to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, that education from infancy should be the work 
of the State ; and, strange as such a suggestion must 
seem among English homes, it is very much in harmony 
with modern division of labour which makes the parent 
less able to educate, in the full meaning of the word, a 
family, and the professional Kindergartens so much more 
So. And the same principle 1s to be traced in the recom- 
mendation that homes, as well as training-schools, should 
be found for nurses. 

Both 1n primary and secondary schools witness is borne 
to the improved teaching. The importance to the former 
of the example of good teaching to be found in the nor- 
mal schools, as well as the precept on the subject, is full 
insisted upon ; a difficulty often met with being the wor 
of correcting bad teaching in the lower schools: while, 
on the other hand, the multiplication of teachers well 
trained in public normal schools is, as we have said, urged 
as the surest, and, in the long run, the most economical 
means of raising the standard of education throughout the 
country. 

Examinations like our Oxford and Cambridge Locals, 
held by the regents of New York, are leading to greater 
uniformity in the teaching of the second-grade schools. 

Perhaps the most striking -thing in the Report is the 
important part which women are now taking in study, as 
well as in teaching, in the United. States. The demands 
and attractiveness of commercial life to the young men 
of Ámegica, with the energy and self-reliance of its women, 
are leading to the result that the latter are becoming the 
learned class there. We have already remarked upon the 
large and increasing proportion of female teachers in all 
the elementary schools. But, moreover, while twice the 
number of women begm a high school course, three times 
as many women as men complete the fourth year. Although 
the increase is not large this year, there are over 40,400 
women m institutions of superior instruction. At Purdue 
University, where practical mechanics is taught, a num- 
ber of young ladies have been among the special students, 
and * have done the same work as the young men, and, 
though progressing much slower, have been nearly as 
successful" Educated women are now also the leaders 
of many philanthropic movements. 

The education of the blind and the feeble-minded is 
urged as a matter of public economy, their cost if left un- 
cared for amounting to much more. The same considera- 
tions have many times been urged in favour of reform 
schools. But they are all attempts to counteract laws of 
nature that all these diseased specimens shall be inexor- 
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ably extirpated, and it is hard to see a satisfactory result 
of these efforts ip the long run. A singular mischief has 
recently been commented upon by Prof. Graham Bell 
(see NATURE, No. 795), arising from the system of teach- 
ing deaf-mutes a language and literature, intelligible 
among themselves, but not famihar to the general public. 
Hence they prefer their own ciety, and are trying to 
form deaf-mute settlements which must result in heredit- 
ary transmission to the whole community of this terrible 
degeneracy. It will be a curious experiment if allowed 
to take its course. 

A most healthy sign of the times is that the increase of 
students at the schools of science is far larger than the 
increase in the number of establishments. It shows a 
general appreciation of their work, and in an enterprising 
country like America will soon bring about an increase 1n 
the number of schools. Institutions are becoming more 
general which undertake to train students for the higher 
schools of science. The cost of laboratories and appa- 
ratus and the scarcity of teachers are two of their diffi- 
culties, indicatmg at the same time the high standard of 
work they aim at. We note with pleasure that the sole 
purpose of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 
is the discovery of new truths and lafts which may be of 
benefit to agriculture, and farming 1s taught there as a 
scientific pursuit. In the Storrs Agricultural School at 
Mansfield, Conn., though of less ambitious character. 
students receive instruction both in the class-room and 
onthe farm. In the class-room they study those branches 
of natural science which have a directly useful bearing on 
New England farming, such as general and agncultural 
chemistry, natural philosophy, farm mechanics, surveying, 
botany, zoology, geology, animal physiology, mineralogy, 
and theoretical agriculture, stock breeding, and composi- 
tion. The general principles of these sciences are taken 
up first, and afterwards their special applications to 
practical agriculture, which includes the improvement of 
the soil by tillage, draining, manuring, and irrigation ; 
the culture and handling of the various field, garden, and 
orchard crops of New England—grass, grain, roots, 
vegetables, and fruits—from planting to market ; the use, 
care, and repair of farming tools, implements, and ma- 
chines ; the breeding, rearing, traming, and feeding and 
use of live stock ; the best methods of dairying, the busi- 
ness and management of the farm in all its details. . . 
The intellect bemg called into play, farm work is divested 
of its monotony and robbed of the repressive influence 
derived from it when viewed as mere physical labour.” 

It is well urged in favowr of an institution like the St. 
Louis Manual Training School, that through the minute 
division of labour which necessarily attends our increased 
machinery, the old method of teaching a trade is rapidly 
and inevitably disappearing ; that it ig only ag a technical 
school that the zoute ensemble of a trade can be learned so 
as to be intelligently carried on and fresh inventions led 
to; that there is an idea afloat that it requires no educa- 
tion to be a mechanic, and hence the despising of both 
craft and craftsman, whereas the thorough understanding 
of both theory and practice of a skilled industry makes its 
owner “the peer of the statesman ; and from the union of 
his head- and hand-work come a large part of the civi- 
lising agencies of the nineteenth century.” 

The English Commissioner on Technical Education 
reports on the efficiency of the American workman, which 
is mainly attributed, by all who have inquired into the 
subject, to the primary education acquired,by them during 
a prolonged attendance at school, and now the idea is to 
be traced through all the Report upon the subject, that to 
teach the pupil his trade should henceforth be the work 
of a school ; as much one part of education as the three 
R's the other part. 

And not the work of a primary school only, but it is 
even urged that 1t should be the werk of the Universities 
to send forth young men, fitted by technical training to 
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lead in the development of the State; its fields, mines, 
quarries ; its railroads and water-power ; its manufactures 
and commerce.” And already at Cornell University, as 
well as at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, electrical 
engineering is taught sufficiently extensive to prepare a 
man for ordinary electric work or advanced study. To 
Terre Haute, Ind., a small town of 26,000 inhabitants, the 
splendid legacy of a property bringing in 25,000 dollars a 
year was left for a technical sqhool, in the starting of, 
which great care as well as energy have been shown. 

Very different, however, from these buoyant views is 
the record to be found also in this Report, that in Austria 
the higher schools for technical instruction have been 
decreasing for the last few years. 

Nor again is science only, but art also in its more 
marketable shapes is becoming rapidly the work of 
schools. A public art school, under the direction of Mr. 
C. G. Leland, has been trying an experiment as to what 
children, nine-tenths of them from thirteen to fifteen years 
of age, could do in the way of art manufactures by being 
taught designing and art processes Besides developing. 
mborn talent, this school not only finds a commercial 
value in their productions, butinsists upon what is beeom- 
ing generally observed, that technical teaching, though 
shortening school hours for other work, by no means reduces 
the amount of progress made in the latter, brighter wit 
and interest being excited by hand-work at intervals with 
head-work. Elsewhere in the Report a protest 1s quoted 
from Harvard University which will be re-echoed from 
the breast of many an English paterfamilias, against 
athletic sports being made too much a business or pro- 
fession, instead of a recreation. Besides the waste of 
time which, it is urged, might be given to other mnm 
such a standard of excellence as the few attain makes the 
game very exclusive and confined to a small number. Of 
course we know the reply often made to this, viz. that the 
best players are also the best workers; but do not these 
simultaneous experiences strongly suggest that some 
technical art might take the place of a dangerous game, 
thus infusing intelligence into the former, and providing 
the student with a means of competency in case of 
reverses? Many arts are more intellectual and less 
laborious than football or agnculture as carried on at 
Rugby, England, or Rugby, Tennessee. 

The unsatisfactory condition of the medical profession 
in the United States, which has been remarked upon in 
previous reports, is in this one traced back to the thin- 
ness of population a century ago; a population also of 
vigorous physique occupied in clearing and settling an 
enormous territory, and free from most of the diseases 
that afflict humanity of lower vitality, and under less 
favourable circumstances. The early colonial physician 
often combined other functions with those of healing: 
sometimes he was a minister of the Gop sometimes a 
farmer, a shopkeeper, or a mechanic. The bulk of the 
profession at the beginning of the century, and for many 
years afterwards, did not possess any medical d 
The result followed that men of natural boldness revolted 
against the frequent ignorancg and numerous errors of 
such physicians, and became followers and advocates of 
special medical doctrines, and supported the “botanic” 
school of practice, that of Hahnemann—hydropathy 
physiopathy, vitopathy, electropathy, or other “ medical 
heresies.” Degrees have been too easily obtarmable 
through numerous schools competing for populanty, and 
offering them for little money and less work, with the 
na result of their being little valued. The Report, 
therefore, after going largely into the subject, and depre- 
cating the present state of things, urges fewer schools 
and higher degiees, which will be worth jealously guard- 
ing, to be given by State-appointed examiners only, on 
the attainment of a much higher standard. Since we 
are told that ten colleges have agreed upon a uniform 
entrance examination to the great help of masters pre- 
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paring boys for their studies, it may be hoped that amore ! 


general union may be arrived at with regard to this 
standard. 
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At Mergui,in South Tenasserim, I found a nest of H. 
chloris in a hornets’ nest, and although saw the birds 
repeatedly enter the hole they had mad in the hornets’ 


Free libraries are still progressing, and so interesting , nest the hornets did not seem to mind it, but they resented 


are the statistics of these “ universities of the people” in 
the United States, that Gen. Eaton promises a special 
publication on the subject, reprinting such parts of the 
great Report of 1877 as have permanent value. Several 
‘magnificent bequests agd donations of books to large 


in a very decided manner my attempt to interfere with 
the nest. 

I am sorry I cannot gige His Excellency more certain 
information as regards the desertion or otherwise of the 
ants from their nest after the birds have taken possession 


“libraries show how naturally large private collections will , of it, but I hope to be able to finally settle the question 
gravitate to the free public library, where the locality is ! shortly. 

happily provided with one. One such, that of Dr. 
Toner’s, containing 27,000 books and 12,000 pamphlets, 
was thus bequeathed to the Library of Congress. This 
latter institution, at the end of 1882, already contained 
480,076 volumes and 160,000 pamphlets, and the forth- 
coming plan of a new building to keep in asinine order 
this rapidly growing mass is intended to embody the best 
appliances, arrangements, and ideas about library con- 


I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
(Signed) WM. DAVISON 





A NEW AMERICAN CLOCK 


THE accompanying figure from Za Nature illustrates 
a new American clock of ingenious construction. It 
is distinguished from all other clocks by the singular and 
struction which such enormous accumulations render , Original form of its pendulum; or rather of the system 
indispensable. An excellent precaution also against Which serves to maintain a synchronism more or less 
knowledge being locked up in over-large supphes of perfect between the passage of time and the indications 
literature 1s taken at Chicago, where Dr. Poole, the great | on the dial. The arrangement of this clock is based on 
cataloguist, receives schools or teachers on a Saturday, e. 
surrounded by all the books of the library bearing upon 
some matter. By showing how interesting that subject 
is as a department of human thought and industry, and 
how much the contents of the hbrary may help the 
student to a knowledge of such a subject, he has suc- 
ceeded in producing a profound beneficial effect upon the 
upper grades of the school system. W. ODELL 








BIRDS BREEDING IN ANTS’? BESTS 


"THE following communication to Mr. Grant Duff, 
Governor of Madras, has been forwarded to us for 
publication by Sir John Lubbock :— 


To Major Awdry, Private Secretary to His Excellency 
the Governor of Madras 
OOTY, January 18, 1885 
A SIR, —I beg to acknowledge your letter of yesterday's 
ate. 

The Southern Chestnut Woodpecker (A/:zropternus . 
gularis), always, as far as I have observed, uses an ants’ 
nest to nest in, and Mr. Gamme, the Superintendent of 
the Government Cinchona Estates at Mongphoo, near 
Darjeeling, has noticed the same thing with regard to the 
allied northern species, Aficroplernus phaloceps, and the 

eculiarity probably extends also to the allied species 
ound in Burmah, Siam, &c. 

Mr. Gammuie thinks that when an ants’ nest has been 
taken possession of by the bird that the ants desert the 
nes, This 1s a point on which I cannot speak with cer- 
tainty. Mr. Gammie has taken nests of the northern 
species in which, although the bird had laid, the ants 
remained, and he has taken other nests where not a 
single ant remained ; but there is nothing to show that 
these nests were not deserged before the bird took pos- 
session, I myself have taken nests of the southern form, 
in which, though the eggs were partially incubated, the 
ants remained, showing that some considerable time must 
have elapsed since the bird took possession. This is a 
aia that I hope to be able to elucidate within the next 

ew months, when the birds will be breeding. 

When Aficropiernus 1s breeding the feathers of the 
head, tail, and primaries of the wings get covered with a, the principle of torsion. It has to be wound up daily, and 
viscid matter, having a strong resinous smell, and this ' the phase of the pendulum—that is to say, the time which 
substance is usually rather thickly studded with dead elapses between two identical positions of the regulating 
ants (vide “ Stray Feathers,” vol. vi. p. 145). system—is six seconds. The general mechanism does no 

Two species of kingfishers also to my knowledge nidi- i differ from that of ordmary clocks; we find the main 
ficate in ants’ nests—viz. Halcyon ocerfitalzs, confined to spnng and other usual parts, and a train of wheels 
the Nicobar Islands, and Æ. chloris, which ranges from giving rotation to a vertical axis which is seen over the 
India as far south as Sumatra. , case and the rate of motion of which is to be regulated, 
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Here the new fnechanism comes in. This vertical axis 
supports a sort of bracket, P, to the extremity of which is 
attached a small bead or ball, B, by means of a thread a few 
centimetres long. Putting out of view meantime the other 
parts resting on the case, it will be seen that the axis, by 
the action of the main sprint, will turn with a rapid 
movement, drawing the ball B along with ıt. To regulate 
this movement, it is sought to interpose in its path suit- 
able obstacles ; this is the object of the horizontal wire 
terminating in the hooks T, and of the vertical pillars fixed 
on the case. The bracket P draws the thread in its 
movement and makes it strike against the arm T; it 1s 
thus arrested, and by virtue of its acquired speed, the ball 
B winds the thread around the pillar on the left; then 
follows an unwinding of the thread and a rewinding in an 
inverse direction, which enables the thread to pass the 
point T. But in unwinding it strikes a second time 
against the pillar, winds and unwinds anew, and only 


4 CLOUD-GLOW APPARATUS 


B* the kindness of Prof. J. Kiesslipg, of Hamburg, we 
illustrate a simple and easily arranged piece of 
apparatus which he has designed for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting on an experimental scale some of the many 
colour-phenomena which are produced when direct sun- 
light, or electric light, penetrates a moist or a dry cloud. 
In particular the apparatus can be used to produce on an 
artificially excited mist the same kinds of intense colora- 
tions which were visible in such extraordinary brilliancy 
in the winter 1883-84 duiing the hours of twilight at 

almost every place the whole world over. 

The following pieces compose the apparatus:— 

I. A glass globe, A, Fig. 1, holding about 20 htres, fixed 





succeeds in passing this double obstacle: after four suc- 
cessive windings, twice in one direction, and twice in the 
opposite direction around the same pillar. The thread 
thus set at liberty permits the bracket to turn 180° around 
the vertical axis. After this rotation it encounters two 
analogous objects placed on the right of the clock, and is 
delayed a ceitain time before passing these objects and 
returning to the pillar on the right. By suitably varying 
the length of the thread, which"is easily done by mean» 
of a runner on the bracket, we obtain the complete phase 
of the-movement with its eight successive windings of the 
thread, lasting exactly six seconds ; and the clock is thus 
regulated, if not with all the precision of a chronometer, 
with an approximation said to be sufficient for ordinary 
use. The prnciple applied in this clock might possibly 
be utilised in cases where it is sought to regulate a slow 
movement of rotation by simple arrangements, both 
economical and uncumbrous. 


in a wooden support, and closed by a rubber stopper bored 
with two holes. Through these holes enter two tubes of 
glass (1) and (2), with taps ground in. 

2. An air-filter, C, consisting of a glass tube 30 centi- 
metres long, filled with cotton-wool. 

3. An india-rubber pump, B, for producing spray or 
mist. This 1s simply part of a common spray-apparatus, 
and is set so that it draws air from the air-filter and 
delivers it into the globe. By this means a pressure of 
one-sixth to one-fifth of an atmosphere is readily obtained. 
Suppose 15 or 20 grammes of water to have been intro- 
duced into the globe and such a pressure to have been 
produced, ang then after about 10-15 seconds the other 
tap (2) to be suddenly opened, or removed quite out of 
the tube, the release of pressure will result ın a sudden 








lowering of the temperature, and the production of a 
tolerably homogeneous mist, the density of which will 
depend on the.quantity of aqueous vapour present. 

4. A simple heliostat, E, consisting of a mirror capable 
of being turned either in altitude or azimuth on an iron 
stand, and also of being clamped at any desired height. 

5. A Woulff's wash-bottle, D. This can be filled with 
hot water so as to yield a supersaturated atmosphere ; or, 
by the addition ôf ammonia or of hydrochloric acid, may 
ee vapours of these materials for experiment in the 
globe. 

. . 6. A cylindrical tin-ware vessel, F, with a spherical 
bottom, to be set upon the glass globe, to heat or cool it 
as may be desired. 

The following expenments nfay be made with this 


apparatus :— 


[1] Zhe Ordinary Lunar Helo. First cover the surface 
of the mirror with a card disk having a central circular 
opening 2 centimetres in diameter, covered with tissue 
paper. In direct sunlight observe the bright surface of 
this circle of tissue paper (which serves as an artificial 
moon) through the mist that is produced m the globe by 
letting in a stream of moist vapour from a flask of hot 
water for a few seconds. The halo is yellowish with a 
red-brown edge. 

[2] Blue Sun. Pour into the globe a little hydrochloric 
acid, and blow in air through the wash-bottle, havi 
filled the latter first with liquid ammonia. A aueveloud 
of fine particles of sal-ammoniac 1s thereby produced. A 
ray of direct sunlight viewed through this is curiously 
coloured, appearing at the first moment red, and then 
changing to bluish violet and to full blue. 
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[3] Artificial Cloud-Glow. For producing the mtense 
diffraction colours of the cloud-glow it is necessary to 
procure a cloud consisting of small particles all about the 
same magnitude. This is best attained if the air before 
entering the globe is first led through hot water. If the 
conditions are favourable the colours are sufficiently in- 
tense as to permit of their bemg received on a white 
screen one metre distant. The colours change rapidly m 
a regular gradation of orter, each colour appearing first 
at the centre of the field, and moving outwards. 

Several additional phenomena are to be observed with 
this apparatus ; and its inventor has devised an ingenious 
proof of the once-disputed point that the particles of mist 
are spherules, not vesicles. This he does by showmg 
that certain diffraction phenomena which depend on the 
size of the particles remain unchanged during a sudden 
change of external pressure, which, if the particles were 
bubbles or vesicles, would at once cause them to expand. 





ILLUMINATION OF MICROSCOPES AND 
BALANCES 
J5 


measurements and weighings where high scientific 

accuracy is needed it is sometimes necessary to use 
artificial means of illumination, and it 1s found that when 
reflected light cannot be conveniently introduced, the 
heat from ordinary lamps causes variations of the tem- 
perature of the room, &c., which slightly affect the accu- 
racy of the results to be obtained. By using, however, an 
incandescent electric lamp fitted inside a glass vessel of 
water, the light may be even brought near to the micro- 
scope or balance without any appreciable interference 
with temperature. The glass vessel is prfVided with a 
pierced cover or shade, and a little stream of water of a 
uniform temperature may be kept flowing through the 
vessel, 

By means of a “ chromozone” battery, supplied by Mr. 
O. March, it has been found, at the Standards Office, that 
a light may be maintained at an insignificant cost for fifty 
hours without, of course, any attention. During a recent 
; M esr made by Mr. Chaney oftwo standard kilogram 

weights it became necessary to use the lamp, but the 
acton of the balance was not interfered with by the 
proximity of the lamp, the probable error of the result 
being only + 0'005 mgr. 





NOTES 


IN an overflowing Convocation at Oxford, on Tuesday, the 
battle of vivi-ection was fought out a third time. The vic- 
tory of sound sense over false sentiment has again been won ; 
: and,on this occasion the vote is unmistakable. In spite of 
the most vigorous exertions of the opponents of physiology, the 
decree to endow the Physiological Laboratory—as the other 
scientific departments in the University are endowed—has been 
carried by the large majority of one hundred and sixty-eight. 
The Dean of Christchurch opened the debate in a moderate 
speech recommending the grant. He pointed out that the vote 
was for teaching purposes, and in no way concerned vivisection, 
for Piof. Burdon Sanderson had given the most complete assur- 
ances that he would not use painful experiments on living 
animals for the purposes of teaching. Canon Liddon opposed 
the decree on the ground that the Council should have mtroduced 
further safeguards against the indiscriminate use of vivisection. 
He admitted that vivisection was justified in certain cases, and 
spoke of it as a painful necessity. The Bishop of Oxford denied 
the moral right of man to inflict pain in order to advance know- 
ledge, and declared vivisection to be degrading to the sensibility 
and humanity of the operator. The vote was supported by 
Prof. Dicey and Sir W. Anson, and unintentionally damaged 
by Dr. Acland. The last speakers were much inter- 


| Kherson and Kiev. 


rupted by a clamour which prevented their remarks being 
heard. The announcement of the result—placets, 412; non- 
placets, 244—was received with great enthusiasm, both in the 
arena and in the undergraduates’ gallery. It is to be hoped that 
this decisive vote will put an end to the warfare waged against 
the teaching of physiology inxford. 


GEOLOGISTS throughout the world will be interested to learn 
that Dr. Franz Ritter von Hauer, who for so many yenrs has 
so admirably guided the progress of the Geological Survey of 
Austria, has resigned his post as Director of that institution, 
and has been appointed Intendant of the Impenal-Royal Natu- 
ral History Museum, Vienna, He carries'with him into his 
new sphere of labour the hearty good wishes of a large circle of 
friends and well-wishers, who hope that the official duties he 
must now perform will'in no way diminish the service he has 
rendered to science so long and so usefully. 


IT has been proposed that, for the present session, in place of 
the formal receptions which have hitherto been held, the rooms 
of the Royal Society should be kept open on certain nights in ` 
order that Fellows and their friends may meet together for con- 
versation and for the examination of such objects of interest as 
may be collected for the occasion. The first of these meetings 
will take place on Thursday, March 19, from 7.30 p.m. Any 
one, desirous of showing on that evening any experiments, appa- 
1atus, or specimens illustrating any inquiry in which he may be 
engaged, should communicate with the Assistant Secretary, in 
order that appropriate arrangements may be made. 


THx death is announced of the eminent Russian geologist, 
George Helmersen, at the age of eighty-two. He studied at 
Dorpat under Engelhardt, whom he accompanied on his scien- 
tific journey along the course of the Lower Volga and the Ural. 
He subsequently took part in Hofmann’s and Humboldt's ex- 
plorations of the Ural region. Having completed his studies, 
especially in mineralogy, he spent some years, by direction of 
the Russian G ,vernment, in geological travels through Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland. In 1835 he joined the body of 
mining engineers, and was appointed Director of Studies at 
the Mining Institute in St. Petersburg. During leisure periods 
he carried out a senes of important geological journeys over the 
Kirghiz Steppe, though Norway and Sweden, the coal districts 
of Poland and Silesia, the mining districts of Lakes Onega and 
Peipus, and the bituminous coal *egion in the governments of 
He also thowotghly explored the gold 
mines at Beresovsk, and traced the course which has been fol- 
lowed in making the Ural Railway. The results of his inde- 
fatigable industry have been published in numerous memoirs of 
the Russian Afademy df Sciences and other works. 


We have heard with regret of the untimely death of the 
eminent Russian naturalist, Mr. N. Seveitsoff, which occurred 
on the evening of January II, when driving across the Don, in 
the Government of Voronej, his horses and vehicle breaking 
through the ice. The coachman managed to extricate Mr. 
Seveitsoff, but the thermometer stood at — 10° Réaumur, and, 
before he could be taken to a neighbouring village, he was 
frozen to death. It 1s a singular coincidence that Prof. Fed- 
chenko, another of the greatest of Central Asian naturalists, 
who, like Mr. Severtsoff, had so often risked his hfe in the 
pursuit of science in Turkestan, was also frozen to death in 
Europe. Mr. Seveitsoff so early as 1867 explored the Thian 
Shan as far as the sources of the Narin. His work on the 
vertical and horizontal distribution of Turkestan animals was 
written in Russian, and he has since published original researches 
on the binds of the Pamh. Certain portions of his remarks on 
Tuikestan mammals and birds have been translated, and it is 
chiefly to him that we afe indebted for what information we 
have in English respecting the mammals, birds, and reptiles of 
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Turkestan. We are gad to see, however, from Messrs. Sampson 
Low’s catalogue the dnnouncement of a book by Dr. Lansdell, 
on Russian Central Asia, in which are promised the enumeration 


“eof 4600 species of fauna and flora, in about 20 lists, with intro- 


ductions to each. 


Pror. SrLvANUS P. Toumo, Nor University College, 
Bristol, has been appointed Principal and Professor of Physics 
at the Finsbury Technical College. The duties of Principal 
have hitherto been‘ discharged by Mr. Philip Magnus, the 
Director and Secretary of the Institute, who temporarily under- 
took them pending the complete organisation of the College. 
As Professor of Physics at Finsbury Prof. Thompson succeeds 
Prof. Ayton, F.R.S., who has now been appointed Professor 


‘of Physics at the Central Institution. 


Tue gift to the nation by Messrs. Osbert Salvin, F.R.S., and 
F. Du Cane Godman, F.R.S., of two valuable and highly in- 
structive collections, is announced. One collection, presented 
on certain conditions, comprises the entire series of American 
birds brought together by those gentlemen, numbering upwards 
of 20,000 specimens, and illustrating more than any other col- 
lection in existence the life-history and geographical distribution 
of the birds of tropical America. No labour or expense has 
been spared in the formation of this splendid group of ornitho- 
logical rauties. The other gift, which is unconditional, com- 
prises a very fine collection of Central: American Coleoptera of 
the families of Cwxindeide and Carabide. It contains 969 
species, and, moreover, 7678 examples, of which more than 400 
are types of new species described in the work entitled ** Biologia 
Centrali American,” now in course of publication by Messrs. 
Salvin and Godman. To this collection will be ultimately added, 
by gift, the remaining families of Coleoptera, with other ento- 
mological specimens, 


PROF., JEFFREY BELL has succeeded the late Mr. E. C. Rye 
in the editorship of the Zoological Record, — 


THE French Minister of Education has appointed a Com- 
mission, composed of astronomers and others, to report on the 
opportuneness of extending the decimal system to astronomical 
distances and time. 


M. Worr having received a sum of money from M. Worms, 
of Romilly, for the purpose, will begin at the Observatory of 
Paris a series of M cupa fof redetermining the velocity of 
light, 


A COMMITTEE bas been formed for organising the celebration 
of the centenary of the birth of Arago, who was born in Per- 
pignan on March 17, 1786. The younger brother of Arago, M. 
Etienne, is director of the Luxembourg Museum. 


Mz. H. L. Bixsy, of Chelsea, Vt., U.S., is taking steps, 
Science states, to introduce a system of weather warnings 
throughout his State by means of blasts from factory whistles, 
The signals are as follows: after the first long, unbroken blast, 


+ usually given,at about 7 a.m., a single five-second blast indicates 


far or probably fair weather for the day; two blasts, foul 
weather; three, fair, changing to foul; four, foul, changing to 
fair; five, doubtful or irregularly variable. 
five short blasts sigmfy a cold wave or unseasonable frosts. The 
managers of the “ree Press at Burlington undertake to send the 
necessary telegrams on payment of a small fee. Randolph is 
the first town to adopt the system: the signals are regularly 


given there now from a 10-inch steam-whistle, 


AN experiment is being tried in the Jefferson physical labora- 
tory, we lemn from Science, which promises to be successful, 
An ordinary seconds clock, with a woqden pendulum, is con- 
trolled by the signals &om the Harvard College Observatory. 
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with no other mechanism than a fine spring connecting the pen- 
dulum to the armature of a telegraph instrument in the circuit, 
If the signals are interrupted during the day or night, the error 
of the clock, which seldom exceeds half a second in that time, 
will generally be rectified within an hour of their recurrence. 
The rate is in no way affected by the irregular signals caused in 
storms by the interference of the wires, and the regular impulses 
conveyed at intervals of two seconds éncrease but slightly the 
swing of the pendulum. The attachment can easily be made to 
any seconds clock at the cost of a few dollars, and may be of 
interest to those intolerant of the rates charged by companies for 
the use of electric dials. 


FROM an article in the Boston Journal of February 7 we see 
that preparations are being made in the United States to observe 
the paitial eclipse which will be visible there on March 16. 
Nearly 11/12ths of the sun's surface will be obscured at Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and 
Portland. 


THE University of Glasgow having accepted the resignation 
of Dr. Bayley Balfour, the Chair of Botany in that University 1s 
now vacant. The patronage belongs to the Crown. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper published during the week (Corea, 
No. 1) contains, besides the trade report for Corea in the usual 
form, the account of & journey made by the Consul-General of 
Great Britain in the Peninsula. As for trade, the reports may 
be summed up much like the chapter on the snakes of Ireland : 
there is no trade, and there is no probability of there being any. 
The journey was from Seoul, the capital, to Songdo, to the 
north-east, the an®tent capital of one of the three kingdoms into 
which Corea was divided. Some interesting information is 
given with regard to the production of the famous drug ginseng, 
so prized as a tonio by the Chinese. .It is grown from a seed 
which is sown in March. The seedlings are planted out in beds 
raised a foot above the level of the surrounding soil, bordered 
with upright slates, and covered in from sun and rain by sheds 
of reeds, well closed ‘in except towards the north side, where 
they are left to open. In the first or second year the ginseng 
plant is only two or three inches high, and has only two leaves. 
It is transplanted frequently during this period.’ In the fourth 
year the stem is about six inches high, with four horizontal 
leaves standing out from it at right angles, and in the fifth year 
a strong healthy plant has reached maturity, though it is more 
usualnotto take it up until it has reached the sixth season, 
Ordinary ginseng is prepared by simply drying the root in the 
sun, or over a charcoal fire. To make red or clarified ginseng, 
the root is placed in wicker baskets, whuch are put in a large 
earthenware vessel with a closely-fitting cover, and pierced Eni 
the bottom with holes. It is then placed over boiling water and 
steamed for about four hours, Ginseng was for centuries regarded 
as a very elixir of life all over the East ; and especially in China 
and Japan. Its properties were supposed to be miraculous, but 
they were generally supposed to ge confined to the Corean 
ginseng. But its enormous price put it out of the reach of the 
poorer classes. The wild ginseng of Corea has frequently fetched 
twenty times its weight in silver in China, The export from 
Corea 1s a strict monopoly, which affords a considerable revenue, 
and 1s said to be the king’s personal perquisite. Death is the 
punishment for smuggling it out of the country. The total 
export is only about 27,000 pounds avoirdupois. 


ON February 8 died, near Hamburg, Johann Cæsar Godefiroy, 
until lately head of the great German firm of traders to the 
South Sea Islands. He was, however, much more than a 
merchant. Besides captams and supercargoes, he sent to Micron" 
esi, Melanesia, Polynesia, and especially to Samoa, men of 
science, whose duty it was to make collections and send them to 
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Hamburg, to form there an exhaustive museum of natural 
history. The first whom he sent ont on a mission of this kind 
was Dr. Graefe, of Zunch, now inspector of the zoological 
station at Trieste, who went to Samoa 1n 1861, and from this as 
a centre visited the Fiji, Tonga, and other groups in the region. 
He returned to Europe after eleven years, bringing with him 
important collections, and he undertook the editorship of a 
‘Journal of the Godefffoy Museum.” Amongst others thus 
despatched to the South Seas was a lady who spent ten yems 
studying the botany of Northern Queensland, and a Polish 
surgeon, who lived for five years in the Marshall and Caroline 
Islands, then returned to Europe; 1eturning again to the Caro- 
lines, where he is at present. A list of the men employed by 
Heir Godeffroy to travel in the South Seas to study the various 
islands, make collections for his museum, and report to him 
would embrace all nationalities, all departments of study, and 
every portion of the Southern Pacific. Eight catalogues of the 
Museum were published between 1864 and 1881, several of 
them containing zoological and geogaphical: monographs as 
well. The Journal, which co nmenced 1n 1871, contained. not 
only papers on the Museum and its contents, but was open to the 
discussion of any scientific subject connected with the South 
Sea Islands. Its most impoitant feature was formed by the 
papers by specialists on sections of the collections sent home for 
the Museum. Fourteen parts were published in all, the most 
1emarkable being on the fishes, which contained 140 plates and 
312 illustrations. Through financial reverses this princely 
merchant died poor, and no purchaser was found for his museum, 
which will probably be broken up. 


e 
ACCORDING to a wiiter in the Worth China Herald on Chinese 
worship, it is certain that a great amount of fetichism prevails in 
that country. Near Peking, a few miles from the walls, on the 
east, is an enormous tree which fell more than two centnies 
ago, and which has been there ever since. It is called the 
Divine tree, and a temple has been erected for its worship. 
The people believe that a spirit hves in or near the tree, and 
should be worshipped from motives of prudence. The immense 
size of the tree is the result of the spirit’s energy. “It is believed 
1t could not have grown so large without a present divinity. At 
Hantan, five or six days south from Peking, there are some iron 
bars ina well. In times of- drought they are taken all the way 
to Peking to be prayed to for 1am. They are placed in one 
temple after another, and piayers are offered to them till the 
showers fall. The bars are then reverently escorted back to 
Hantan, and placedfin the well till they are again needed. In 
such a case the Chinese believe that there is a powerful spirit or 
_ genius in the well and in the bars, and that this spirit accom- 
penies the bars to Peking and back again. This is Chinese 
contemporary fetichism, but in the ancient books there is no 
trace of fetichism. The objects of worship were either indi- 
vidual spirits or pats of nature. The ruling powers of the uni- 
veise, from the highest to the lowest, were divided into four great 
classes—God, the subordiffate heavenly powers, the higher 
earthly poweis, and the numberless spirits that people earth and 
an. The subordinate heavenly powers were the seasons, the 
sun, moon, stais, cold and heat, floods and diought.. The 
earthly poweis were the gods of the mountains and rivers, and 
the last named are the spirits still remaining. Nothing is said 
of human spirits, though these were woishipped, then, as now, 
in the ancestial temples. But the worship ın this instance con- 
sisted only of kneeling, prayer, and offerings. 


Duninc the late Health Exhibition at South Kensington the 
building and giounds were overrun with rats, food being plentiful 
and access to it comparatively easy. When the Exhibition 
closed, however, this ample source of piovisions ceased to 
exist, and starvation seized upon the hosts of rodents who 





had for six months increased and multiplied" upon the fat of the 
land. For a long time they were to be observed scampering 
here and there for food with abnormal temerity, often fighting B 
fiercely over fragments of 1efuse, which evidenced their extreme 
voiacity ; and the officials on duty in the building have stated 
that the rats abounded ff such large numbers that the noise of 
their movements resembled the **sound of wind." By degrees, 
however, they disappeared, some dying of starvation, whilst the 
majority emigrated to the houses in the neighbourhood ; and at 
the present time there is scarcely one in the building. 


IN connection with the Italian occupation of Massowah, 
materials for a meteorological station are being sent to that 
place. 

IN the report of the Berlin Physiological Society for February 
26 (NATURE, vol. xxxi. p. 404) the name of Dr. Kossel appears 
as Dr. Rossel. 


IN the corrections in Sir William Thomson’s Baltimore lec- 
ture given in last week's NATURE (p. 407), that for p. 296 
should be « and x instead of & and æ. Sir William Thomson 
also asks us to stat that in his Bangor address (p. 410, 2nd col. 
hne 12 from bottom) he has inadvertently given the date óf his 
coming to Glasgow as 1845 instead of 1846. 


* THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Dwarf Common Ass (Eqtaes asinus 8 ) from 
Tiipoli, presented by Mi. J. Skelding; a Bonnet Monkey 
(Afacacus sinicus ó), a Macaque Monkey (Afacacus cyno- 
molgus 9) from India, presented by Mrs. M. Strachan 
Carnegie; an Alexandrine Parrakeet (Paleornis alexandri à) 


-from India, presented by Mrs. Abbott; two Common Gulls 


(Larus canus) two Black-headed Gulls (Larus ridibundus), 
British, presented by Mr. F. S. Mosely, F.Z.S.; a Roan 
Kangaroo (Macropus erubescens 9) from South Australia, three 
Coal Tits (Parus ater), British, purchased. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


VARIABLE STARS.—Piof. Schonfeld, in the notes to his second 
catalogue of variable stars, which was published in 1875, refers 
to the singular circumstance that R Serpentis had not been ob- 
served at its minimum, though he doubted 1f it descended below 
the twelfth magnitude. Considering that the variability of this 
star was detected by Harding jn 1826, the want of satisfactory 
determinations of the times of minima might hardly have been 
expected ; it does not appear thf Our knowledge in this direc- 
tion has advanced during the last ten years. — Schonfeld's 
formula assigns for dates of maxima January 27, 1885, and 
January r9, 1886 ; the middle date is July 25, somewhere about 
which we may look for a minimum, though 1t 1s to be remarked 
that the increase of light has been observed to be more rapid 
than the decrease, especially neat maximum. Observations 
made during the approaching summer, and continued as long 
as practicable, may perhaps lead to a well-determined minimum 
being put on record. The position of R Serpentis for the com- 
mencement of the present year is in right ascension 15h. 45m. 
23'6s., declination + 15° 29' 3". 

A star in R.A, 14h. 8m. os., decl. — 11° 152 for 188570 is * 
probably variable from at least 7:5m. to rom. On April 18, 
1854, it was estimated a tenth magnitude, at a subsequent date 
8'5, and on March 18, 1874, it was as bright as 7*5. It is not 
in Lalande, Bessel, Santi, Lamont, nor in the Bonn Observa- 
vations, vol. vi. It is entered on Harding’s Atlas as a seventh 
magnitude. 

THE OCCULTATION OF ALDEBARAN ON MARCH 21.—The 
disappearance of Aldebaran at its next occultation by the moon 
takes place while the star 1s yet above the horizon at Greenwich, 
but its altitude there will be less than 24°. At Exeter the star 
disappears at Ith. 45m. I9s., Greenwich time, at an altitude of 
44°, so that there is a possibility of observations in the west of 
England. 


. 
.THE NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, —In accordance 
with an intention noti&ed several months since, Commodore 
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Franklin, U.S.N., Superintendent of the Observatory at Wash- 
ington, issued a p me of work which it was proposed to 
undertake in that esthblshment during the present year. With 
the great equatorial, measures of a selected list of double stars, 
showing rapid motion or other peculiarity, are to be continued ; 
the conjunctions of the inner satellites of Saturn will be observed, 
and a complete micometrical measurement of the rings exe- 
cuted; observations which have b commenced for stellar 
parallax will be finished. The Transit Circle is to be employed 
on observations of the sun, moon, and lager planets, the latter 
being observed from fifteen to twenty times near opposition, and 
in addition each minor planet be observed at least five 
times, if practicable, near opposition. The 9'6-inch equatorial 
will be utilised for observations of all the minor planets whose 
brightness at opposition is greater than their mean brightness, 
for positions of comets, and for occultations. The prime-vertical 
transit instrument is to be used in observing a selected list of 
stars, in conjunction with the Royal Observatory at Lisbon, in 
pursuance of a plan recommended by the International Geodetic 
Association, for the determination of vaiiability of latitude. 
With the mural circle observations will be made of stars down 
to the seventh magnitude, south of 10° north declination, the 
positions of which have not been recently determined at any 
northern observatoiy, the observatory list including stars in 
Gould's Uranometria Argentina not found in Yarnall’s catalogue, 
the transit cncle list of B.A.C. stars, or the recent catalogue 
of the Glasgow Observatory. These principal items in the 
programme piove that it is not intended that the Naval 
eee shall fall short of its usual activity dumg the year 
1665. +: 





ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK, 1885, MARCA 15-21 


(For the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24, is here 
employed. ) - 
At Greenwich on March 15 : 
Sun iises, 6h 16m. ; souths, 12h. 8m. 58'1s. ; sets, 18h. 3m. ; 
grel on meridian, I? 57’ S.: Sidereal Time at Sunset, 
5h. 37m. 

Moon (New on Mach 16) rises, 5h. 34m. ; souths, I1h. 9m. ; 
sets, 16h. 52m. ; decl. on meridian, 5° s1' S. 


Planet Rises Souths Sets Decl. on Meridian 
h m. h. m. h. m HD 
Mereuy .. 6 25 12 17 18 9 2 29 S. 
Venus 6 2 II 23 16 45 8178. 
Mus 6 10 Ii 45 17 20 5 34 S. 
Jupiter ... 15 I4 .. 22 27 5 40* .. 13 24N. 
Saturn 9 30 .. I7 34 1 38* .. 2144N. 

* Indicates that the setting a that of the following day 
Occillations efeStars by the Moon 

Corresponding 

March Star Mag. — Disp. Reap. Ee 

inverted 1mage 
h. m. h. m. 9 o 
18 ... B.A.C. 481... 6$ ... 18 58 ..*19 54 .* 153 314 
21 ... B.A.C. 1351.. 64 .. 18 30 .. 18 58 .. 193 242 
21 ... 75 Taun .6 .. 20 37 . 2134 . III 336 
21 .. B.A.C. 1391.. 5 .. 22 Onearapproach 43 — 
21... Aldebman e Y 2 23 43 o 32} . 128 305 


“+ Occurs on the following day ; is below horizon at Greenwich. 
Phenomena of Fupiter’s Satellites 
March h m. 


* March h m. 


15 I 2I II. occ. disap. | 20 2 12 I. occ. disap 
22 II. ecl reap. 5 9 J.ecl reap 
18 31 I. tr. egr. 22 24 III. tr. ing. 
16 .. 19 28 II. tr. ing, 2331 I. tr. ing. 
22 24 Il. tr. egr. 21 I 5I I. tr egr. 
18 ... 18 40 II. ecl. reap 2 2 IIl. tr. egr. 
I9 5 4 I. gr. ing 20 38 I. occ. disap 
23 37 I. egl. 1eap. 


The Occultations of Stars and Phenomena of Jupiter's Satellites are such 
as gre vitible at Greenwich. 


March h. 
I5 19 Venus in conjunction with and 3° 32' south 
of the Moon. 
16 .. 6 Mars in conjunctiqn with and 2° 32’ south 
of the Moon. 


443 
ee —— 9A ta: 
March h. 

16 2 Annuler eclipse of Sun; not visible in 
England. In Ireland the commencement 
of the eclipse may be seen, the sun setting 
very shortly afterwards. 

UP ize f Mercury in conjunction with and 1° 37’ south 
of the Moon. 

20 Sun in equator. 





GEOGRAPA{CALeNOTES 


THE Australian journals which have anived by the last mail 
contain full reports of the four days’ conference of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Australasia at Melbourne. Gen. Sir Edward 
Strickland was elected President, and Baron F. von Müller, 
Vice-President. The first resolution proposed that the term 
** Australasia” should be strictly defined. The expression was 
first used by Mr. Wallace, but it ap to have already had 
various inconsistent meanings applied to it. The proposer 
suggested that the follo definition would serve all purposes : 
Australasia 1s that part of Oceania of which A ia is the 
geogiaphical, commercial, and political Centre, Limits: on 
the west and part of the north the 100° of longitude ; east, to 
the point of its intersection with the 20° south latitude, thence 
by a Ime running in approximate parallelism to the western and: 
northern coast of New Guinea, and around its north-western 
extremity to the equator ; thence on the north, by the equator, 
to its intersection with the 120° of longitude west, and on the 
east by the 120° to the south pole, including groups of islands on 
the equatorial line. The question was ultimately ieferred to a 
strong committee. The next resolution affirmed the desiiability 
of a scientific exploration of New Gumea under the auspices 
of the Society. A corollary calling on the Government to define 
the boundaries of the Biitish possessions in that island was re- 
jected in favour of one for complete annexation. The compila- 
tion of standard works on the geography of Australasia, as well 
as of school map# was also discussed. After much discussion 
it,was decided that the consideration of the aptest means for 
discovery of the fate of Leichhardt and his party should be left 
to the Colonial Councils of the Society, with a suggestion that 
a circular should be addiessed to pastoral tenants in Western 
Queensland and Central Australia, requesting information on 
the subject. The formation of geogiaphical societies, and their 
affiliation with the central body, in South Australia, Queensland, 
Westein Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania was 
recommended. The next Conference will meet at Sydney. 


~ AT the meeting of the Geographical Society of Paris on 
February 20 a communication was read fiom Dr. Gustave Le 
Bon, the author of a work on Arab civilisation, who 1s at present 
travelling in Nepaul. For the puipose of measuring the ancient 
monuments of various native states he has employed certain new 
instruments, which he will explain to the Society on his return 
afew mouths hence. Ne is closed to Europeans, and Dr. 
Le Bon is said to have been the first who has been permitted to 
travel through it.—M. de Lavigne spoke on the French law 
protecting caitogiaphers from piracy, which he held to be ample. 
A method of discovering counterfeits, adopted by certain French 
pegs oe ate is said to be the insertion of some street, town, 
or place with an imaginary name.—M Pinart described *& 
jouiney which he made in à i 


hiriqui, ın Panama, to study the 


manners, language, and monuments of the inhabitants, —M. 
Potel discussed the piesent situation of Fiench tade in the 
River Plate. : 


Eroa Science we learn that severgl expeditions to Alaska are 
projected during the coming season. Gen, Miles, commanding 
the military distiict of which the territory forms a part, desires 
to acquire a knowledge of the unexplored iegion between the 
hend of Cook's Inlet and the Tananah wateished. The course 
of the Tananah is likewise unmapped, except from hearsay, 
though often tiaversed by traders in the last fifteen yems; so 
that the opportunity exists here for a fruitful expedition, It is 
hoped that arrangements may be piacticable by which Lieut. 
Ray, well known for his successful direction of the Point- 
Barrow party, may be able to command such an exploration. 
The plan contemplates woik either from the Yukon as a base, 


` with a steam-launch and a small party, ascending in June and July, 


and returning before navigation closes, or an expedition by way of 
Cook's Inlet, making the portage to the Tananah, and then de- 
scending ; but a final decision is not yet reached. The party under 
Lieut. Abercrombie did not succeed in obtaining native assistance, 


. 
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as expected, and were unable to pass beyond the glacier alleged to 
obstruct the Copper or Atna River, about sixty miles from the sea. 
Meanwhile, a party has actually started, under Gen. Miles’s 
orders, January 30, for the Copper River, consisting of Sergeant 
Robinson and F. W. Ficket, signal-obseiver U.S.A., and 
commanded by Lieut. Allen. They intend to go to the mouth 
of the Atna or Copper River by steamer, and ascend as far as 
poe on the ice, pushing on by water as soon as the ice 

reaks up and the freshets are over. They hope to cross the 
divide from the Upper Aena, and descend by one of the Yukon 
tributaries to the mouth of the latter river, and rejoin civilisation at 
St. Michael's. They may be fortunate enough to make the journey 
in one season, but are prepared to stay two years. They will adda 
number of Indians to the party at Sitka, and carry various peace- 
offerings for the Atna Indians. Lieut. Stoney, of the navy, is 
reported to have a new expedition nearly organised to continue 
his investigations of the Kowak River. The plan adopted, so 
far as yet decided upon, is to take a steam-launch, ascend the 
iiveras far as possible, and pursue the explorations to its source, 
and winter in the region if necessary. It is stated that the 
party is to be composed of sixteen men, which is dangerously 
mge, considering the limited food-resources of the region, and 
might be advantageously diminished by one-half for explorations 
in the interior. If the Pao were to pass over the divide, and 
investigate the course of the Colville, returning vid Point Barrow 
next summer, it would accomplish a praiseworthy and much- 
needed investigation. 


We have received from Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston a 
school physical wall map of England and Wales, in which the 
altitudes above sea-level are shown by varieties of tint. Of its 
kind this map is good, though we should prefer to see the 
method of tints combined with the graphic method, in order that 
pupils may be taught to read the maps with which they have to 
deal when they become men and women. Accompanying the 
map is a little hand-book of the physical geography tof England 
and Wales. e 





THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF 
PETROGRAPHY! 


IN considering the history of geology we are struck by the 

fact that towards the close o£ the last and during the com- 
mencement of the present century, when the science was taking 
rank as an important branch of human knowledge, petrography 
ocoupied a much higher position than it has at any subsequent 
peri 

Werner, whose influence was almost unrivalled. at the time to 
which I have referred, was a mineralogist, and his formations 
were therefore natuially based on the mineralogical characters 
of the different rocks. His observations were limited for the 
most part to his own district of Saxony, but he regaided his 
formations as sediments or precipitates from a universal ocean, 
and his numerous pupils, fired by his love of science and his 
intense enthusiasm, rejoiced m extending his classification to the 
districts with which they were severally acquainted, 

The magnificent work of those who devoted special attention 
to the organic remains in the sedimentary deposits, and espe- 
dally that of William Smith, the ‘“‘ Father of British Geology,” 
had the effect of depqsing petrography from the position which 
it held under the influence of Werner and his followers, It was 
clearly shown that the fossil contents of the strata were far moie 
reliable as evidence of chronological relations than their litho- 
logical characters, and as soon as this became generally 1ecog- 
nised, the reduction of tĦe fossil-bearing rocks all over the 
world to something like definite order followed as a natural 
consequence. 

The principle that strata may be identified by means of their 
fossil contents has not only proved applicable to the Secondary 
and Tertiary formations to which it was originally applied by 
Smith, Cuvier, and others, but it has been extended by Murchi- 
son, Sedgwick, Barrande, and others to the older rocks, Speaking 
broadly, there can be no doubt that over large areas the suc- 
cession of the forms of marine life has been remarkably uniform 
from the Cambian times down to the present, so that we have 
in the fossil contents of the different strata by far the most re- 
liable means of determining chronological relations. ^ 

It is not surpusing, then, that petrography has been compara- 
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tively neglected eologists, for their maig object during the 
presene ORT Hd reis to classify the stratified rocks which 
form so large a portion of the existing land surfaces. 

At the present time, however, we are witnessing a great re- 
vival of interest in petrography, not only 1n this country but all 
over the globe. This is due in part, no doubt, to the mtroduc- 
tion of new methods of ch ; but it seems to me that there 
are other and more general causes. The clear recognition of the 
great principle with which the name of William Smith is so 
fadissdlnbly united at once made it possible for a host of obser- 
vers to do excellent work ın every quarter of the globe. The 
interest awakened by the study of the geological structure of the 
most densely populated regions was akin to that which is felt by 
the geogaphical explorer of unknown lands. Until the main 
features of the geology of fossiliferous regions were described, it 
was not to be expected that observers would turn aside from a 
field of research in which they were certain to meet with success 
for the p of attacking problems which, after all, might 
prove to be insoluble. As time went on, the unexplored tracts 
in which fossiliferous rocks occur became more and more re- 
stricted, or more and more inaccessible, and when the old chaos 
of Grauwacke fell into order before the brilliant researches of 
Sedgwick, Murchison, and Barrande, geologists were placed in 
an entirely new position. They had conquered that portion of 
the world which was open to their special method of attack. A 
number of fortress& still held out, it is true, and many of these 
remain unsubdued at tbe present day. They will doubtless 
occupy the attention of those who are most skilled in the old 
methods of warfare for many years to come. At the same time 
[ think it will be admitted on all hands that the brilhant suc- 
cesses of the old generals have left a large portion of the army 
with little to do. We must, therefore, look for other worlds to 
conquer. 

ow, on taking a general survey of the subject-matter of 
geology it will be seen at once that we are profoundly ignorant 
on questions relating to the origin and sequence of volcanic 
rocks, the cause or causes of volcanic action, the mode of forma- 
tion of the crystalline schists, and the origin of mountains. That 
these questions are really unsolved is proved by the difference 
of opinion which exists between competent observers. Another 
oint which strikes one is, that if a solution of these problems 
be ever realised, it will be due in a great measure to the com- 
bination of field geology and petrography. This, it seems to 
me, will explain the great interest which is taken in the latter 
bianch of science at the present day. If I am right in my 
opinion as to the present state of thmgs, then we may safely 
predict that petrography will occupy as prominent a position in 
the immediate future of geology as palsontology has done in 
the past. In making thisstatement I trust it will not betthought 
that I am claimmg too high a position for that branch of geo- 
logy with which I am most intimately acquainted. 

Pet us turn now to a move detailed consideration of the scope 
and method of petrography. Jhe rocks of the earth’s crust 
form the subject-matter of the science. Now these may be 
studied from two more or less distinct points of view—the de- 
scriptive and the eetiological. We may set to work to describe 
the rocks, that is, to ascertain and record every possible fact 
with 1egard'to them; or we may endeavour to trace the succes- 
sion of events which has culminated in the state of things which 
we actually observe. It is peifectly obvious that we cannot 
hope to attain any considerable success in the second branch of 
the subject until we have devoted a considerable amount of 
attention to the first. 

Descriptive petrography then concerns itself with the chemical, 
mineralogical and physical characters of the individual rocks, and , 
also with the distribution and mutual relations of the different 
varieties. The last-mentioned branch of the subject occupies 
the sume position in petrography as comparative anatomy does 
in zoology. It may therefore be termed comparative petrography. 

When the history of the science comes to be written, it will be 
recognised that it 1s to the Germans we are especially indebted 
for our knowledge of descriptive petrography. The amount of 
work which has been done in Germany is immeasurably greater 
than that produced by other nations. For years they have 
been steadily improving their methods of observation, as well as 
observing and 1ecording facts. Moreover, they have been train- 
ing petrographers who are now scattered alloverthe world. The 
Americans peu have availed themselves of the laboratories 
of Rosenbusch and Zirkel, and almost every Annual Report of 
the Ameiican Survey now bears witness to the influence of 
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Germany from à teaching point of view on the growth of petro- 
giaphical science. In this sketch, of course, I am only callin 
attention to the broad facts of history as far as regards the Ni 
branch of descriptive petrography. Many observeis in France, 
England, and America have done independent work of the very 
highest order, and to England especially belongs the credit of 
having, m the person of Sorbyy determined to a very large 
extent the introduction of the bas methods of microscopical 
research. 

Consider now what is involved in the description of any par- 
ticular rock, and take, for example, a specimen of the Whin b 
that mass of basic igneous 1ock which plays such an important 
part in the Carboniferous region of the Noith of England. 

The rock is dark giay or bluish-gray when fieshly exposed. 
In textme it varies from compact to coaisely crystalline, the 
most common variety being one in which the individual con- 
stituents are just recognisable by the naked eye. Its specific 
gravity varies flom 2°90 to 2°95. Its chemical composition is 
shown on this table. (Table ieferred to.) We have now to 
consider its mineralogical composition In the detetmination of 
minerals in rocks we use physical and chemical methods. Colour, 
general appearance, hardness, cleavages, specific gravity, crys- 
talline form, fusibility, and flame coloration are some of the 
most important physical properties available for the determin- 
ation of minerals in rocks when they can be examined macro- 
scopically. In thin sections we can useecolour, general appear- 
ance, cleavages, form, and also the many properties which are 
brought out by the use of parallel and convergent rays of polarised 
light. Chemical tests may be applied both to macroscopically 
recognisable minerals and also to those which can only be 
observed by the use of thin sections or minute particles arfd the 
microscope. The latter are generally referred to as micio- 
chemical tests. 

By applying these methods, some of which will be more full 
explained in the subsequent lectures, we can prove that the rock 
of the Whin Sill is composed of felspar, pyroxene, titanifcrous 
magnetic iron ore, quartz in the form of grains and also as a 
constituent of micro-pegmatite, apatite, pyrite, brown horn- 
blende, mica, and some green decomposition products. Apatite, 
pyrite, hornblende, and mica occur only in very small quantity, 
and cannot be said to form any appreciable portion of the rock. 

In order to give a complete petrographical desciiption, how- 
ever, it is necessary that we should not only know what minerals 
are present, but also that we should know the precise composi- 
tion of each and the relative abundance of the different species. 
Information on these points can only be obtained by isolating 
the different constituents of a rock and analysing them sepa- 
rately. Methods of isolation will he described in subsequent 
lectures. The most important aie those which depend on the 
use of heavy solutions, the magnet and electro-mngnet, and 
various chemical reagents, especially hydrochloric and hydro- 
fluoric acids. The chemical composition of each of the thice 
principal constituents of ghe Whin Sill is represented on these 
tables. (Tables refered to.) Now, having obtained a know- 
ledge of the composition of the principal constituents of the 
rock, it becomes possible to determine with a very fair amount 
of accuacy the relative proportions of these constituents by 
calculations based on the bulk analyse of the mck. 

There is yet another point of great importance to which atten- 
tion should be paid in subjecting a rock to an exhaustive 
examination. Owing to the brilliant researches of Sandberger, 
it is beginning to be recognised that many of the heavy and so- 
called 1me metals aie present in ordinary rocks in minute 

uantities. Until recently we have been disposed to regard 

ese substances as occurring only in mineial veins and in the 
deeper portions of the earth from which the mineral veins have 
been supposed to derive their supply of matenal. Now it is 
beginning to be clearly recognised that these substances a1e very 
widely distributed even ın the superficial crust of the globe. As 
an illustration of the interest and practical importance of the 
subject above 1eferred to I may call attention to the important 
work by Dr. Becker, on the ‘f Geology of the Comstock Lode,” 
recently published by the U.S. Geological Survey. This lode, 
the yield of which is supposed Hi hate sensibly affected the 
bullion markets of the would, occurs in a region which is re- 
markable for the extreme development of igneous rocks (diabase, 
diorite, andesites, &c.), and for the widespread alteration to which 
these rocks have been subjected. The bisilicates, especially, 
have been affected by this alteration; and for ımmense distances 
they have been entirely replaced By a geen chlontic mineral. 


Most careful assays have been executed, under the super- 
vision of Dr. Becker, for the purpose of determining the 
amount of bullion in the fiesh and unaltered rocks, and the 
relative amounts of gold and silver. He says: ‘‘ By com- 

arison of the different assays it a that decomposed dia- 

e carries somewhat less than as much silver as the fresh 
rock. When the decomposed rocks are pyritous, the experi- 
ments made do not indicate any essential diminution of the gold 
contents. "This fact, however, is quite possibly due to irregu- 
laty in distribution and the minuteness of the quantities of gold 
to be determined. As the decomfosition of the rock in questien 
has proceeded at a great depth beneath the surface, it is highly 
unlikely that silver should have been extracted unaccompanied 
by gold. Much of the decomposed rock, too, is nearly free 
fiom pyrite, and had the gold contents of such specimens been 
determined, a smaller peicentage would probably have been 
found. The omission [to select specimens free from pyrite] was 
not detected until it was too late to resume the investigation. 
So far as quantitative relations are concerned, the silver onl 
can be relied on, though the qualitative detection of gold as we 
is both interesting and 1mportant." 

Another point of great interest was determined by Dr. Becker. 
He isolated the felspar and the augite of the diabase and tested 
both from silver. He found that for equal weights the augite 
was eight times as rich as the felspar substance, and as the latter 
contained some augite, this appeais to furnish substantial proo 
that the silver is a constituent of the augite. 

Having subjected a rock to exhaustive chemical and minera- 
logical examination, it next becomes necessary to compare it 
with uthe: rocks, and to give ita name, The subject of nomen- 
clature is a very difficult one, It is much to be regretted that 
notwithstanding all that has been done ín descriptive and com- 
parative petrography, we are still far from having any system of 
classification which is capable of general acceptance. Indeed, 
we are not agreed as to the Erst principles on which a 
classification of rocks should be based. The German {petro- 
graphers, if most cases, adopt at the outset a principle 
which we cannot accept. They divide igneous rocks into 
older and younger: the former including all those which 
they regard as pie-Tertiary, the latter all those which are of 
post-Cietaceous age. The division is based, of course, on the 
assumption that the conditions of eruption in"pre- Tertiary times 
were essentially different from those which have pievailed since, 
There seems, so far as we can judge, little or no ground for this 
assumption, The few facts which do at first sight lend support 
to it appear to be equally capable of explanation on the other 
hypothesis. The typical pre-Tertiary rocks of the German 
system are the gramites, diorites, gabbros, diabases, and 
syenites, Now there is reason to believe that these are all 
plutonic rocks ; in other words, that they aie the result of slow 
consolidation beneath the surface, and therefore under gieat 
pressure. If this view be correct then their exposure at the 
surface can only occnr long after their formation, and the fact 
that the majority of those known to us should be of pre-Tertiary 
age, as Lyell long ago pointed out, need occasion no surprise. 

Again, it must be remembered that the mere association of 
eiuptive rocks with pre-Tertiary deposits is no proof in itself that 
the former are of pre- Tertiary age, and also that many competent 
observers believe that these aie clea: cases of Tertiary granite, 
diorite, dinbase, and gabbro. 

The igueous rocks, which are regarded by the German petro- 
graphers as especially characteristic of the post-Cietaceous period, 
are the basalts, andesites, trachytes, and rhyohtes ; in other words, 
the suiface-products of volcanic action. That these should be 
mainly Tertiary, and that they should differ to a certain extent 
from their pre-Teitiary equivalents in consequence of alteration, 
is only what might be natmally expected. ‘This, however, 1s 
not sufficient to justify the 1efusal to give the same name to 
different specimens of one and the same rock merely because 
they have been produced at different periods ; and the woik of 
Allpoit, Bonney, Geikie, and others has proved that there are 
basalts, andesites, and rhyolites of Paleozoic age which are 
identical in structure, composition, and mode of occurrence with 
modern rocks. 

In the absence of any generally recognised system of nomen- 
clature it becomes difficult to assign a name to the rock of the 
Whin Sill. It is a holo-crystalline rock composed essentially 
of plagioclase, xene, titaniferous and magnetic iron ore. 
In sections the Ade occurs in lath-shaped forms. To such a 
iock, provided it be of pie-Tertiary age, Rosenbusch would» 
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give the name [diabase. We are inclmed, on the other hand, 
to call the rock a dolerite. The important point for the student 
to remember, however, is that in the present unsettled state of 
nomenclature his primary duty 1s to make himself familiar with 
the stiucture and composition of the various rock types. The 
queshon of names as, after all, only of secondary importance, 
provided we remember that in looking at the facts through the 
medium of an unphilosophical nomenclature we may so distort 
them as to fail to realise their true forms and relations, 

. Consider now the setiological aspect of pen ography. Most of 
ale so constituted that weecannot rest satisfied with a mere 
escription of facts ; we almost instinctively endeavour to dis- 
cover what we call the origin of things. This, after all, merely 
consists in tracing tack as far as possible the chain of events of 
which the object or phenomenon in question represents the last 
link. The search after causal relations in the organic world has 
led to the introduction of a principle which is now recognised as 
one of the greatest importance in almost every branch of human 
knowledge. Changes in the characters of oiganisms are now 
admitted to be determined by two factors—the inherent 
properties of the organism and the influence of surrounding cir- 
cumstances. <A very little consideration will serve to show that 
the changes which occur dunng and subsequent to the deve- 
lopment of minetals and rocks are determined by two allied 
actors. 

Take the case of crystallogenesis. It is not difficult to see 
in a general kind of way that the characters which a ciystal pos- 
sesses have been determined (1) by the inherent properties of the 
crystallising substance, and (2) by the influence of surrounding 
ciicumstances—of the environment. When we examine thm 
sections of rocks, fuinace-slags, or the refuse products of glass- 
works, we frequently find a number of bodies which are mter- 
mediate as it were between glass and true ciystals. ‘These have 
been carefully examined and admirably described by Hermann 
Vogelsang, who has also succeeded in producing many of them 
by artificial means. As they serve to illustrate in a very striling 
way the pnnople above iefeired to, a shoit description of 
Vogelsang’s experiments will not be out of place. 

The crystallising substance finally selected by Vogelsang for 
the pui pose of his experiments was sulphur. This substance is 
readily soluble in bisulphide of carbon, out of which it crystal- 
lises in the rhombic form. If the process of crystallisation be 
followed under the microscope, nothing defimte as to the natue 
of ciystalhne growth can be made out. The first objects which 
appear are definite crystals, and these grow by accietion. If, 
however, the solution of sulphur be thickened with Canada 
balsam then, provided the proper proportions of the different 
substances have been employed, some very interesting pheno- 
mena may be observed by the aid of the microscope as the 
bisulphide of carbon evaporates. Minute fluid spheres arise in 
the medium and grow by mutual absorption. They finally con- 
solidate as clear, transpaient, isotropic bodies, and to them 
Vogelsang has applied the term globulites. It 1s 1mpossible to 
determine absolutely the composition of these globulites, but 
there seems no 1eason to doubt the conclusion of Vogelsang that 
they ae portions of the Canada balsam which are richer in 
sulphur than the surroundmg mass, and that they arise im conse- 
queue of the attempt of sulphur to crystallise under unfavour- 
able circumstances. Simila: bodies may be obseived in certain 
rocks? slags, and blow-pipe beads, although the crystallising 
compounds must be very different in the different cases. 

Under certain circumstances the mass of sulphw and Canada 
balsam solidifies with the formation of globulites, but under 
other circumstances additional phenomena may be observed. 
When the resr-tance of the m 15 too great to prevent the 
union of the globuhtes, but not too great to prevent their ap- 

roach, they become united into vaxious moie or less definite 
orms The mode of union depends partly on the way in which 
the globulites attract each other, and partly on the movements 
in the mass. A linear arrangement of the globulites 1s. very 
common, and to the form arising in this way Vogelsang has given 
the name margarite. A rectangular grouping is also not un- 
common. From a study of the various forms ising in conse- 
d of the union of globuhtes, Vogelsang concludes that in 
ne case of sulphur there are in each globulite, as it were, three 
directions at right angles to each othei, in which the attraction 
is considerable, and that in one of these the attraction is 
decidedly greater than ın the other two. 

The building up of the compound forms naturally leaves the 

a surrounding space free from globulites. ` : 
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Under certain circumstances the globulites become fused, as 
it were, at the points of contact. This occurs when the resist- 
ance is sufficient to prevent the assumption of tpe spherical form, 
but not sufficient to resist the destruction of the pellicle at the 
point of contact. In this way rod-like bodies, termed longulites, 
arise. 

It must be remembered that all these forms are stuctly iso- 
tropic. They are not, theyfore, in any sense of the word, 
crystals. The moment a trut crystal of sulphm appears, it can 
be recognised by its doubly-refracting properties. They have 
been termed crystallites, wherever they occur, by Vogelsang, 
and they evidently arise ın consequence of the attempts of some 
definite chemical compound to ciystallise unde: conditions which 
do not admit of the free approach of the molecules. 

Between crystallites and perfect crystals showing definite ex- 
ternal faces there are numerous intermediate forms, such as 
microlites and skeleton crystals. As further illustrations of the 
influence of the envionment we have only to consider the facts 
that no two crystals of the same substance aie precisely alike in 
all their characters, and that some substances, like sulphur and 
carbonate of lime, may be made to crystallise in two different 
systems by varying the conditions under which the crystallisation 
is effected. 

There can be no doubt, then, that two factor- are involved in 
the dete:mination of the properties which crystals present: the 
inheient forces of the crystallising substance and the influence 
of surrounding substanfes. 

So far we have referred only to the birth and growth of crys- 
tals. But the history of a crystal does not cease with its forma- 
tion. With & change in the surrounding circumstances the 
ciystal may be modified or destroyed. "Thus we see that crys- 
tals have a kind of life-history: they me born, they grow in 
size by accietion, and finally they cease to exist as distinct 
individuals. 

As an illustration of the influence of a cbange of physical 
condition on the character of a crystal, consider the case of 
leucite. At ordinary temperatures this mineral is generally re- 
garded as tetragonal, and it ceitainly shows double refiaction in 
thin sections, Klein bas shown that by heating leucite to a 

int far short of its fusibihty ıt may be rendered perfectly 
isotropic, and hence follows the conclusion that leucite 15 really 
isotropic when subject to the conditions under which it is formed. 
That crystals should bein a state of stable equilibrium, so far 
as molecular forces aie conceined, when subject to the physical 
conditions under which they are formed, 1s exactly what we 
should expect, and that this equilibrium may be distubed by 
a change 1n these conditions 1s also very easy to undeistand. 

As furthe: illustrations of the principle hee referied to, consider 
the vaiious cases of paramoiphosis, such as the change from 
arragonite to calcite, or from calcite to arragonite ; o1, again, 
the corresponding changes im sulphur. 

Illustrations of the changes which arise in crystals in conse- 
quence of changes in the chemical “conditions to which they are 
subjected, need not here be refeited tomi detail ; the destruction 
of crystalline rocks by denudation 1$ of course a consequence of 
these changes. 

Considei, now, the rocks of which the earth’s crust is com- 
posed. They apo have a life-history. They me formed and 
destroyed, and ıt is the b'isiness of the petiographer not only to 
describe and classify them, but also to trace out the cycle of 
change. For the purpose of illustrating this branch of petro- 
giaphy let us consider certain facts with reference to the genesis 
of crystalline igneous rocks. It will be admitted on all hands 
that such 1ocks as nite, syenite, diabase, rhyolite, trachyte, 
andesite, and basalt have orig;nated by the consolidation of an 
intensely heated silicate-magma under different conditions as to 
temperature and pressure. The consolidation has been accom- 
panied—except in those cases where the magma has con- 
solidated as a homogeneous glass, and these will be left out of 
account for the present—by the development of crystals. If, 
then, we would understand the manner in which crystalline 
igneous rocks have been formed, we must consider the subject 
of crystallogenesis in silicate-magmas. Numbeyless facts which 
need not here be referred to piove that the process of consolida- 
tion is not a sudden one. Ag the sunounding circumstances 
(environment) become more and more favourable to crystallisa- 
tion, the minerals separate out one after the other, and at last 
the whole mass becomes solid, and the rock is formed. The 
temperature at which any given mineral forms ıs not determined 
by its own fusibility. The laws of the formation of minerals in 
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igneous 10cks,are analogous to those which determine the 
formation of salts fiom concentiated aqueous solutions. Cooling 
influences the separation of the different minerals only 1n so far 
as it affects the solubility of the constituents of the minerals in 
the silicate-magma. The point at which a mineral forms from 
a silicate solution has, then, no rapre connection with its fusibili 
than the point at which graphite forms m molten non has wit 
zts fusibility. 

Another point of very great importance is this: the differ- 
entiation of crystals 1n an ouginally homogeneous magma must 
necessarily be accompanied by a vatiation in the composition of 
that magma. It becomes, then, of great inteiest to determine the 
general order of the formation of ciystals ın igneous magmas. 

n this subject we have a most valuable and suggestive paper 
by Rosenbusch,’entitled ** Ueber das Wesen der kornigen und 
porphyiichen St uctu: bei Massengesteinen ” (euer. Jahrbuch, 
1882, ii. p. 1. Before proceeding to give an account of the 
portion of this paper which bears more particularly on the sub- 
Ject we are now discussing, it may be well to attention to 
the methods available for the purpo:e of determining the order 
of the formation of the minerals in a rock. There are two. In the 
first place we may observe the phenomena of inclusions, and 1m 
the second place we may observe the extent to which crystalline 
form has been developed. If one mineial is seen to be included 
in another, then we may safely infer, Subject to certain precau- 
tions, that the included mineial is the earlier of tHe two, and if 
one mineral shows a more perfect form than another with which 
it is associated, then we may 1nfei—again subject to certain pre- 
cautions—that the mineial with the more perfect form,is the 
earlier. 

Now in the paper above 1eferred to, Rosenbusch divides the 
constituents of igneous rocks into four groups :— 

(1) The ores and accessory constituents (magnetite, hematite, 
ilmenite, apatite, zicon, spinel, sphene). ý 

(2) The feiro-magnesian ‘silicates (biotite, amphibole, pyro- 
xene, olivine). 

(3) The felspathic constituents (felspar, nepheline, leucite, 
melilite, sodalite, hauyn). 

(4) Free quartz. 

He then calls attention to the contrast which is presented by 
the granites and syenites on the one hand, and the diabases on 
the other. In the former the following law 1s adhered to with a 
very great amount of persistence :—The order of formation is 
that of increasing basicity: the ores and accessory constituents 
are first formed, and the quartz ıs the final product of consolida- 
tion. In the diabases aid gabbros there is apparently an excep- 
tion to this law of increasing basicity, the augite consolidating 
after the felspar. Rosenbusch proposes to divide the granular 
holo-erystalline rocks into two classes: (1) those in which the 
mineials of the 2nd group in the above classification consolidate 
befoie those of the 3rd, antt (2) those in which the reverse 1ela- 
tion holds. He then ons attention to cases illustrative of the 
law of increasing basicity which are furnished by the ordei of 
separation in the individual groups. Thus in the fe1ro-magnesian 
group, olivine is older than biotite, amphibole and pyroxene ; 
and biotite is older than the bisilicates. In the felspathic group 
triclinic felspars are older than monoflinic [thfre aie exceptions 
to this rule, as, for mstance, in the porphyroid of Marus in.the 
Ardennes, where orthoclase ciystals aie seen to be surrounded 
by a narrow zone of oligoclase], and the basic triclinic felspars 
are olde: than those which contain a large percentage of silica. 

The views of Rosenbusch aie based on the assumption that 
the oider of formation of crystals in igneous magmas is deter- 
mined solely by chemical conditions. That these conditions are 
the more potent seems quite clear, but there are facts which 
appear to show that physical conditions are not altogether without 

uence on the result. 

, The law of mcreasing basicity may be accepted without hesita- 
tion as expressing in a general way the truth as iegards the 
seed of separation of the different constituents of igneous 
TOCKS, . 

Now a very'interesting conclusion follows as a natural con- 
sequence of this law. The effect of progressive ciystallisation 
in a magma must be to increase the percentage of silica, to 
decrease the amount.of lime, iron, and maznesim, to increase 
the total amount of alkalies, nnd to increase the potash relatively 
to the soda in the pat which remains liquid. It is always 
satisfactory to find independent gvidence confirmatory of any 
conclusion at which one may have ainved. Now I think we 
have confirmatory evidence of this kind in the present case. It 
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will be admitted on all hands that the crystzls in porphyriuc 
rocks, such as hypersthene-andesite, have been formed m a 
magma the composition of which is represented by the bulk 
analysis of the rock, If, then, we compare the bulk analysis 
with the analysis of the ground-mass deprived of its crystals, 
we ought to find confirmation of the above conclusion, 

Dr. Peteisen has isolated and analysed the ground-masses of 
two of the Cheviot porphyritic rocks, and by comparing these 
with the bulk analyses of the rack the truth of the conclugon 
1s most strikingly illustrated. The effect of progressive ciystal- 
lation in the andesitic magma has led unquestionably to,an 
increase in the amount of silica, a decrease in the amounts of 
lime, iron, and magnesia, an increase in the amount of alkahes 
generally, and an increase in the potash relatively to the soda. 
In the rock itself soda is 1n. excess of potash ; 1n the ground- 
mass potash is in excess of soda. 

There is yet another piece of independent confirmatory evi- 
dence. Every geologist is familiar with the phenomenon of con- 
temporaneous vems. The general view held with iegaid to 
them is that they represent portions of material which remained 
fluid after consolidation had progressed to a considerable extent. 
If this view be correct, then they should hold the same chemi- 
cal relation to the main mass of the rock as the ground-mass of 
the Cheviot andesite does to the main mass of the andesite. 
Mr. Waller has 1ecently analysed certain contemporaneous veins 
which occur in the bronzte-diabase of Penmeenmawr. He finds 
that they contain about 7 per cent. more silica than the normal 
rock, less lime and magnesia, more alkalies, and more potash 
than soda, although in the normal rock soda is in excess. Con- 
temporaneous veins in the Rowley rag dolerite have also been 
investigated by Mr. Waller, with the same result as far as in- 
crease 1n silica and total alkalies 1s conceined. The relation of 
potash to soda has not yet been determined. 

I believe it is admitted to be a general 1ule that contempora- 
neous veinwcontain more silica than the rock with which they 
are associated. It will be seen that there is abundant evidence 
of an independent character to confirm the general truth of the 
conclusion which follows from a consideration of the facts 
brought forward by Rosenbusch. : 

1 should not have treated tbis subject at such length did it 
not appear to have an important bearing on the ongin and 
sequence of volcanic rocks, I can best explain this by referring 
to the Cheviot district, with which I am slightly uainted, 

Andesitic lavas and tuffs cover large tracts of this district. 
Thess are unquestionably the products of surface volcanic action. 
In the central portion of the volcanic area there 1s a mass of 
augitic granite. A consideration of the mineralogical compo- 
sition of this gianite shows that it cannot belong to the acid 
group of rocks, and this conclusion is confirmed by an examina- 
tion of the chemical composition of allied rocks from the Vosges. 
So far as we can judge 1n the absence of analyses there appears 
to bea very close connection between the composition of the 
plutonic and that of the volcanic rocks of the Cheviot district, 
and we therefore seem justified 1n concluding that the plutonic 
masses differ in character from the andesitic lavas merely in con- 
sequence of differences in the conditions of consolidation. The 
plutonic iocks represent the consolidation of the andesitic 
magma beneath the surface, and therefore under great pifssure ; 
the lavas and tuffs represent the consolidation of the same 
magma at the surface. 

I now come to the point to which I wish to direct special 
attention The andesitic lavas and tuffs are traversed by quartz- 
felsite dykes in such a way as ġo show that a magma of rhyolitic 
composition must have been eiupted by the Cheviot volcanoes 
subsequently to the period characterised by the eruption of the 
andesitic magma, Contemporaneons veins similar in character 
to the quartz-felsite dykes also occur in the plutonic rocks. 

ain, an analysis of one of the quaitz-felsite dykes by Mr. 


aller agrees almost exactly with the analyses of the ground- 
mass of the hypersthene-andesite by Dr. Petersen. 
Putting all these facts together, we conclude that the eruption 


ofan andesitic magma was followed, in the history of the Cheviot 
volcanoes, by that of a rhyolitic magma in consequence of pro- 
gressive crystallisation in the deep-seated plutonic source. e 
rhyolitic magma is, so to speak, the mother liquor out of which 
various basic minerals have crystallised. Suppose a half-con-, 
solidated plutonic mass, originally of andesite composition, to 
become subjected to a powerful crush such as that which un- 
questionably anses in the earth’s crust under certain circum- 
stances. The motlier hquor will be squeezed out of the mass, 





- like whey out of cheese, and it may finally consolidate as con- 
temporaneous veins in the plutonic rock, as dykes in the sur- 
rounding‘ volcanic rocks, or as rhyolitic lavas and tuffs at the 
surface. The ideas here thrown out appear to me to be capable 
of extension to other volcanic regions ; but as the sequence in 
these regions is generally complicated by the coming in of basic 
rocks during the later phases of volcanic activity, 1t will not be 
advisable to enter more fully into the subject on the present 
on. = 
e special characters which igneous rocks present, then, are 
to be traced to the chemical and physical properties of the 
original magma and to the influence of surrounding circum- 
‘stances, Rocks, like minerals, are in a state of stable equi- 
librium when subjected to the conditions of their formation. 
When subjected to other conditions, whether physical or 
chemical, they usually undergo a change. The destruction and 
disintegration of igneous rocks by the various agents of denuda- 
tion are familiar to every student of geology, and need not there- 
fore be described on the present occasion. i 
I trast I have now said sufficient to show that the science 
of petrography is one of the greatest importance to the geologist 
of the present day. The remarks on etiological petrography 
are, of course, only intended to illustrate the nature of this 
branch of the subject, and to show that conclusions of the 
greatest theoretical interest may be expected to follow from a 
careful consideration of the facts acquired by work in the other 
branch of the science, 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


CAMBRIDGE.—A Report recently issued gives particulars of 
the successful raising of the roof of the Mineralogical Museum 
to form a Morphological Laboratory on the new floor thus 
created, The firm of builders who had furnishe@ estimates 
ultimately declined the work, and the Department of Mechanism 
undertook it. Under the continual superintendence of Prof. 
Stuart and Mr. Lyon the work was so skilfully done that not a 
crack was occasioned in the ceiling of the Mineralogical Museum, 
and the deflection of the new timbers was so well calculated 
that no timber moved upwards or downwards more than the 
eighth of an inch when the load came upon it. The cost was 
several hundred pounds less than the estimate. The roof raised 
wes IIO feet long, and the weight fifty tons. A special vote of 
thanks is to be given to the Department of Mechanism for the 
care, skill, and economy with which the building operations were 
conducted. 

The Botanical Laboratory has cost a little over 800/,; the 
Morphological Laboratory has cost about 25007. 

In ped uos Science ‘‘Special” Examinations for the 
ea .À. degree during the past yem, the great majori 
of candidates chose Chemisty, an showed that hey had te 
stowed considerable pains on laboratory work while yet they 
were only imperfectly acquainted with the rationale of the pro- 
cesses they employed. "The candidates in Botany had neglected 
systematic, and especially descmptive, botany. In June the 

escriptjons of easy, well-marked specimens of flowering-plants 
were so worthless, that it was difficult to find out, from some 
pec a to which of the rpecimens they were intended to 
apply. 

iu Mechanism and Applied Science book-work was satisfac- 
torily done, but deductions and numerical applications were very 
imperfect. Drawing was well dene, and the candidates also 
showed a practical acquaintance with the-use of tools; but 
they did not sufficiently connect their mathematical with their 
practical knowledge. 

In the previous examination or little-go, Jevons's logic was set 
as an alternative subject to Paley with considerable success last 
year. Onut of forty-four candidates only six failed. In arith- 
metic a knowledge of decimals and the use of common sense 
were 2e wanting. The gradual elevation of standard 
in Euclid and Algebra of late years appears to have produced 
beneficial results. The papers m Mechanics in the October 
examination (on entrance) were unsatisfactonly answered ; the 
candidates had for the most part read treatises dealing with the 
subject incompletely and popularly. | 

he proposal to discontinue entirely the additional examina- 
«on in Mathematics for Honours Candidates has been rejected 
by a large majority, it having been found ible to provide 
any substitute which would command paeem assent. 
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Mr. M. C. Potter, Assistant Curator of the Herbariam, has 
been approved as a Teacher of Botany. 

The Physiological class-100ms having again become seriously 
overcrowded, owing to the increase of the medical school, a 
scheme for building new class-rooms with a large lectuie-room is 
put forward by the Museums 4nd Lecture Rooms Syndicate. 
The lectme-room is to be 45 het by 40, and 32 feet high, and 
is calculated to accommodate 247 students comfortably. A 
new class-room 80 feet long to accommodate 100 students 
working at one time 1s an important feature, and rooms will also 
be provided for Prof. Roy’s temporary Pathological Laboratory. 
The estimate cost is gooo/. 





SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, January, contains :— 
Diseases of the reproductive organs in frogs, birds, and mammals, 
by J. B. Sutton (plate 8).—Oviduct in an adult male skate, by 
J. D. Matthews (plate 9). —On the influences of some conditions 
on the metamorphosis of the blow-fly, by J. Davidson.—On the 
sources and the excretion of carbonic acid at the liver, by J. J. 
Charles.—On a method of maceration, by A. M. Paterson 
(plate 10).—Floating kidney, by D, Hepburn.—The movements 
of the ulna in 1otation of the fore-arm, by Thos. Dwight.—Dis- 
section of a double monsttr, by A. Hill.—Relation of the alve- 
olar form of cleft palate to the incisor teeth and the intermaxillary 
bones.—The dumb-bell-shaped bone ın the palate of Ornitho- 
Ha ee compared with the pre-nasal bone of the pig.—The 
infra-opbital suture ; and an additional note on the oviducts of 
the Greenland shark, by W. Turner.—Anatomical notes. 


Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, January, con- 
tains :—On the significance of Kupffer’s vesicle, with remarks on 
other questions of vertebrate morphology (plate 1), by J. T. 
Canningham.—Blastopore, mesoderm, and metameric segmen- 
tation, by W. H. Caldwell (plate 2).—On the origin of the 
hypoblast in pelagic teleostean ova, by G. Brook.—On the 
presence of eyes in the shells of certain Chitonide, and on the 
structure of these organs, by H. N. Moseley (plates 4, 5, 6).— 
Archerina boltoni, nov. gen. et sp., chlorophyllogenous proto- 
zoon allied to Vampyrella, by E. Ray Lankester (plate 7).—On 
the apex of the root in Osmunda and Todea, by F. O. Bower 
(plates 7 and 8).—Correction of an error as to the morphology 
of Welwitschia mirabilis, by F. O. Bower.—E. Van Beneden's 
researches on the maturation and fecundation of the ovum, by 
J. T. Cunningham (plate 10).—On the supratenal bodies of, 
vertebrata, by W. F. R. Weldon (plates 11 and 12).—On the 
life-history of certain British hetercecismal uredines, by C. 
Plowright.—On the occurrence of chitin as a constituent of the 
cartilages of Limulus and Sepia, by W. D. Halliburton. 


Journal of the Royal Microscopisal Society, February, con- 
tains :—On the apparatus for differentiating the sexes m bees 
aud wasps. An anatomical investigation into the structure of 
the receptaculum seminis and adjacent parts, by F. R. Cheshire 
(plates I and 2)——On the occurrence of variations 1n the deye- 
lopment of a Saccharomyces, by G. F. Dowdeswell.—Notes on 
the hfe-histories of some Intle-known Tyroglyphide, by A D. 
Michael (plate 3).—The usual summary of current researches in 
zoology, botany, and microscopy. 


THE American Naturalist, February, contains:—On the 
habits of some Arvicolinew, by E. R. Quick and A. W. Butler. 
—On a parasitic copepod of the clam, by R. R. Wright.—On 
the rudimentary hind-ljmb of Megaptera, and on the finger- 
muscles in Æ. duzgimana and in other whales, by J. Struthers. — 
The structure and development of the suspensory ligament of 
the fetlock in the horse, by J. D. Cunningham.—The Winooski 
or Wakefield marble of Vermont, by G. H. Perkins. —À botani- 
cal study of the mite-gall found in the black walnut, by Lille 
J. Maitin.—On the evolution of the Vertebrata, progressive and 
retrogressive, by E. D. Cope. 


Rendizonti dd Reale Istituto Lombardo, January 8.—Annual 
report on the work of the Institute in the various! hranches of 
science and letters during the past year, by the Secretary.—Bio- 
graphical notice of Baldassare Pol, by Prof. Carlo Cantoni. 

January 15.—On the secular variations in the elements of ter- 
restrial magnetism at Venice, by Ciro Chiston —On a rare case 
of congenital malformation of the bladder, by Dr. G. Fiorani.— 
Extent of the diurnal oscillation of the magnet of declination at 
Milan in the year 1884, by Prof. G.-V. Schiaparelli —On the 
anatomy of the human brain, by Dr. Casimiro Mondino.—On 
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the appearanée of Halley’s comet in the year 1456, by Piof. G. 
Celona. ° 


Rivista Scientifico- Industriale, January 15,—Influence of static 
electricity on lightning conductors, by Biol, Eugenio Canestrini, 
—On Trouve’s universal incandescent elechic lamps (fou 1llus- 
trations), by the Editor.—On te various forms of Scleranthus 
marginatus, Gussone, by Dr. poldo Nicotra. 


Zeitschrift. fir wissenschaflliche Zoologie, December 1884, 
contains :— Observations on the origin of the sexual cells in 
Obelia, by Dr. C. Hartlaub (plates 11 and 12). —Studies among 
the Amoebe, by Dr. A. Gruber (plates 13 and 14).—On the 
propagation and development of Aof/g/er vulgaris, by Dr. O. 
ouis (plate 16).—On the amoeboid movements of the 
Spermatozoa of Polyphemus pediculus, by Dr. O. Zacharius.— 
On the mopnenustic system in Helicine, by Dr. H. v. Ihenng 
(plate 17).—On the metamorphosis in Nephelis, by Dr. R. S. 
Bergh (plates 18 and 19)——On the intercellular spaces and 
bridges in epithelia, by P. Mitrophanow. 

Morphologisches ahrbuch, Band x. Heft 3, contains :—On the 
occurrence of spindle-shaped bodies in the yolk of young frog 
eggs, by Prof. O. Hertwig (plate 14).—Researches upon the 
Pori abdominales, by H. Ayers (plate 15). —Contribution to a 
knowledge of the eye in gastropods, by C. Hilger (plates 16 and 
17), and a postscript by Dr. O. Butsahli.—Studies on the deve- 
lopment of the medullary cord in bony fish, with observations on 
the first appendages of the germinal vesicle and the chorda dor- 
salis in Salmonidæ, by N. Goronowitsch (plates 18 to 21).— 
Dinosaurs and birds: & reply to Prof. W. Dames, by Dr. G. 
Baur.—On the carpi centrale, and on the morphology of the 
tarsus in the Mammalia, Dr. G. Baur.—-Remarks on the 
abdominal pores in fish, by Prof. C. Gegenbaur. 





SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 


- 

Royal Society, January 13.—'' On the Constant of Electro- 
magnetic Rotation of Light in Bisulphide of Carbon." By Lord 
Rayleigh, F.R.S. 

A complete account is here given of the experiments briefly 
1eferred to in the Preliminary Note, and of others on the same 
plan of more recent date. As regards the method, it may be 
sufficient to add to what was there said, that the electric currents 
were estimated by comparing the difference of potential gene- 
rated by the current in traversing a known resistance with that 
of a standard Clark cell, the value of the cell being known by 
conveise operations, in which the current was measured by a 
special electro-magnetic apparatus.? Allowance being made for 
temperature, the determination of the currents by this method 
was abundantly accurate and very simple. - 

The results are grouped*in three series, of which the first two 
were considered in the Preliminary Note. In both of them the 
same tube was used, the principal difference being that ın the 
first the light traversed the tube three times, and in the second 
but once. In the third series another tube was employed, and 
some improvements in respect to thermal insulation were intro- 
duced.- The readings were taken with a dofble-image prism in 
place of the ordinary analysing Nicol, a substitution by which it 
is believed some advantages were obtained. 

From the fifteen sets of observations of Series I. we find as 
the rotation of sodium light in bisulphide of carbon at r8? corre- 
sponding to a difference of potential equal to unity C.G.S. the 
value ‘04203 minute. From the fue cbeerralions of Series II. 
we get in like manner 'o4198 minute, and from the seven 
observations of Series III. '04202 minute. The last value is 
adopted as the most probable, 

In an appendix some remarks are made upon polarimetry in 
eneral, especially in relation to the half-shade method. A 
evice proposed by M. Becquerel for augmenting the precision 

with which rotations can be determined with the aid of a half- 
wave plate is considered, and the conclusion 1s arrived at that 
no advantage'can thus be obtained. 

February 19.—'' Note on a Preliminary Com on between 
the Dates of Cyclonic Storms in Great Bntain and those of 
Magnetic Disturbances at the Kew Observatory." By Balfour 
Stewart, F.R.S., and Wm. Lant Carpenter. 

The authors had made this comparison, through the kindness 

* Proc. Roy Sec vol xxxvii. p, x 


45. 
2 "On the Electro-chemical uivalent of Silver, and on the Absolute 
electromotive Force of Clark Cells." Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. xxxvii p. 142 


of Mr. Whipple, in the case of about thirty storms, the dates of 
which were taken haphazard from those given by Mr. R. H. 
Scott in his paper on the cyclonic storms of the last ten years, in 
the Quarterly Journal of the Meteorological Society for 
October, 1884. Out of these thirty cases, in twenty-three there 
war a distinct magnetic disturbance, for the most part precedin 
the storm by somewhat more than a day. The authors inten 
to pursue the subject, considering that there is a primd facie 
case for investigation. . 


Geological Society, February 20.— Annual General Meet- 
ing.—Piof. T. G. Bonney, F.R.S., President, in the chair.— 
The Councils Report announced the awards of the various 
medals and of the proceeds of the Donation Funds in the gift of 
the Society. —In handing the Wollaston Gold Medal to Dr. 
W. T. Blanford, F.R.S., for transmission to Mr. George Busk, 
F.R.S., F.G.S., the President addressed him as follows :— The 
Council of the Geological Society has awarded to Mr. George . 
Busk the Wollaston Medal in recognition of the value of his 1e- 
searches in more than one branch of palsontol Polyzoa, 
not only fossil, but also recent, he has made peculiarly his own, 
and his numerous separate papers, his British Museum Catalogue, 
and his memoir on the Polyzca of the Crag, have entitled him to 
the lasting gratitude of workers at this class of the Molluscoida. 
But, perhaps as a relief to the study of these minute invertebrates, 
he has occupied himself, not less successfully, with the larger 
vertebrata, so that to him we are indebted for much information 
on the fauna of Post-tertiary deposits, especially from the caves 
of Malta and of Brixham. Peimit me, in handing you this 
medal for tansmission to Mr. Busk, to express my pleasuie at 
having such a duty to discharge, and my earnest hope, in which I 
am sure all present will share, that restored health may enable 
him to continue his work in the cause of our science. —The Pre- 
sident then presented the balance of the proceeds ofthe Wollaston 
Donation Fund to Dr. Charles Gallaway, F.G.S., and addressed 
him as follows:—The Council of the Geological Society has 
awarded {8 you the balance of the proceeds of the Wollaston 
Donation Fund, in recognition of the value of your researches 
among the older British rocks. By your identification of Upper 
Cambrian rocks in Shropshire you have placed beyond question 
the antiquity of the Rhyolitic Group of the Wrekin, our know- 
ledge of which and of yet older rocks in that district you have 
greatly augmented. Your contributions also to the geology of 
Anglesey and to unravelling the stratigraphy of the Scotch High- 
lands have been of great value, and we look forward to the results 
of further researches, in aid of which I have great pleasure in 
placing in your hands the amount of the award, That you 
receive it from a fellow-labourer will, I hope, make it not the [iss 
welcome. The President then handed the Murchison Medal to 
Dr. Henry Woodward, F.R.S., for transmission to Dr, Ferdin- 
and Romer, F.M.G.S., of Bieslau, and addressed him as fol- 
lows :—The Council has awarded to Dr. Ferdinand Romer the 
Murchison Medal and & sum of ten guineas from the Donation 
Fund. His life-long and unwearied labours in the service of 
our science have long since made his name familiar to his fellow- 
workers. When I state that the Royal Society Catalogue, 
published now more than eleven years since, records the titles 
of 122 separate memoirs written by him, when I mention his 
other important works, such as that on ** The Chalk Fe@rmation 
of Texas," on ‘The Silurian Fauna of Tennessee,” on “ The 
Geology of Upper Silesia,” and the ** Lethga Geognostica," I 
have said enough to prove that this memorial of an illustrious 
geologist could not well have been bestowed on a more illus- 
trous recipient. In transmitting it to Dr. Romer, be so hind 
as to express our regret that the distance and the season of the 
year have deprived us of the pleasure of his presence cn this 
occasion. In presenting the ce of the proceeds of the 
Murchison Geological Fund to Mr. Horace B. Wocdward, 
F.G.S., the President addressed him as follows :—The balance 
of the proceeds of the Murchison Donation Fund has be n 
awarded to you in recognition of the good service which you 
have already rendered to geology, especially by your work 
among the later deposits of the eastern counties, and to aid 

ou in further researches. But the excellent papers which you 

ave written, in addition to the work done by you as a member 
of the Geological Survey, do not constitute your only claim to 
our recognition. You have made use of the opportunity of your . 
official position to promote a love of science among those who 
live in our eastern counties, and we are indebted to you for that 
admirable volume, '' The Geology of England and Wales,” 
which, though in one sense a compilation, is such'a one as only 
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a skilled geologist could produce. The President next presented 
the Lyel Medal to Prof. H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., F.G.S., and 
addressed him as follows :—The Council has awarded to you 
the Lyell Medal and a giant of 407 m iecognition of your 
investigations into the anatomy and classification of the Fossil 
Reptilia, especially the Dinosauria. Not that you have limited 
yourself to this field of research; your papeis on Emys and 
Pstphophorus, on Megalornis and Britich Fossil Cretaceous 
Birds, on Zeuglodon, and on remains of Mammalia from Stones- 
field, prove your extensive knfwledge of vertebrate palzon- 
tology, as your proficiency in invertebrate 1s evidenced by your 
earlier work, both stiatigiaphical and directly paleeontological. 
Furthermore, your excellent edition of the fist volume of 
Phillip’s ‘‘Manual of Geology” indicates an exceptional 
famiharity with the literature of our science. Since our ac- 
quaintance first began, some twenty yeais since, at Cambridge, 
we have both had our disappointments and our successes ; you, 
undiscouraged by the one, unelated by the other, have pushed on 
to your present high position in science, making no enemies, 
winning many friends. I trust that your future career may be 
even moie prosperous than your past, and that this medal may 
be an augury of many good gifts of fortune. You will, I know, 
believe me when I say that I feel an exceptional pleasure in 
being commissioned to place in your hands this medal, com- 
memoiative of the great geologist whose philosophic spnit you 
so well appreciate, and whose memory, I know, you so greatly 
revere. € President then handed the balance of the proceeds 
of the Lyell Geological Fund to Mr. J.J. H. Teall, F.G.S , for 
transmission to Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne, F.G.S., and addiessed 
him as follows :—The balance of the Lyell Donation Fund has 
been awarded to Mr. A. J: Jukes-Browne in 1ecognition of the 
excellent work that he has done on the Cretaceous formation and 
on glacial geology, and to aid him in furtherreseaiches. His papers 
on the Cambridge gieensand cleared up many difficulties connected 
with that interesting formation ; and 1n his Sedgwick prize essay 
on the Post-tertiary deposits of Cambridgeshire he s»mmenced 
those investigations which have since brought us more than one 
valuable contnbution on glacial and Jater deposits. You can 
tell him that his old college tutor feels a little pardonable pride 
and much ;eal pleasure in being the instrument of placing this 
awad m your hands for transmission to him. In presenting the 
Bigsby Gold Medal to Prof. Renard, of Brussels, the President 
addressed him as follows :—When to a familiaiity with geology 
in the field and a love of nature are united the skill of a finished 
chemist and the experience of a practised woiker with the micro- 
scope, the results cannot fail to be of the utmost importance to 
ourscience. These qualifications, rarely united in any one man, 
are in yourself combined with an untiring industry and a love of 
science for its own sake. Thus we are indebted to you for many 
important contiibutions to our knowledge in geology. Your 
early memoir, ‘‘Surles Roches Plutoniennes de la Belgique et 
de lArdenne Francaise,” wiitten in. conjunction with M. de la 
Vallée Poussin, wil long be clessic; your papers on various 
subjects connected with the Carboniferous limestone, on the 
coticule, the phyllites, and other altered rocks of Belgium, and 
on the deep-sea deposits, are too well known to need more than 
mention, and in ri ition of these the Council has awarded you 
the Bigspy Medal. In placing it in your hands may I be allowed 
to express for myself and others the hope that it will be 
always a pleasant souvenir of your many friends on this side of 
the Channel, some of whom, myself mcluded, will not soon 
forget the pleasant and, to us, most profitable days spent under 
jour guidance in geological studies by the limestone cliffs of the 
winding Meuse and the wooded cmgs of the Ardennes. The 
President then read his Anniversary Addiess, in which, after 
iving obituary notices of some of the members lost the 
ociety during the year 1884, he referred to the piincipal con- 
tributions to geological knowledge which have been made during 
the past year, both in the publications of the Society and else- 
where in Britain, concluding with a notice of the new views 
which have been adopted with regard to the structure of the 
"Western Highlands, and a brief history of the steps by which 
they have been arnved at. The concluding portion of the 
address was devoted to a discussion of the principles of nomen- 
clature which should be followed in petrology, with remarks on 
the classification of igneous rocks, and on the significance of 
certain structures, especially the more minute.— Officers and 
. Council, 1885 :—Piesident: Prot T. G. Bonney, F.R.S. ; Vice- 
Bresidents: W. Carrutheis, F.R.S., John Evans, F.R.S., J. 
W. Hulke, F.R.S., J. A. Phillips, F.R.S. ; Secretaries: W. T. 


Blanfod, F.R.S., Prof. J. W. Judd, F.R.S. ; Foreign Secre- 
tary: Warington W. Smyth, F.R.S. ; Treasurer: Prof. T. 
Wiltshire, F.L.S. ; Council: H. Bauerman, W. T. Blanford, 
F.R.S., Prof. T. G. Bonney, F.R.S., W. Carruthers, F.R.S., 
Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., John Evans, F.R.S., A. 
Geikie, F.R.S., Henry Hicks, M.D., Rev. Edwin Hill, M.A., 
G. J. Hinde, Ph D., John Aopkinson, W. H. Hudleston, 
F.R.S., T. W. Hulke, F.R.S., Prof. T. Rupert, F.R.S., Prof. 
J. W. Jadd, F.R.S., J. E. Marr, M.A., J. A. Phillips, F.R.S., 
Prof. J. Prestwich, F.R.S., Waington W. Smyth, F.R.S., J. 
f Teall, M.A., W. Topley, Prof. T. Wiltshire, F.L.S., 

ev. H. H. Wmwood, M.A., Henry Woodward, F.R.S. ; 
Assistant-Secretary, Librarian, and Curator: W. S. Dalla, 
F.L.S.; Clak: W. W. Leighton; Libary and Museum 
Assistant : W. Rupert Jones. 


Physical Society, Febiuary 28.—Prof. Guthrie, President, 
in the chair.—Messrs. G. R. Begley and O. Chadwick were 


-elected Members of the Society. —Mr. J. C. McConnel pre- 


sented two notes on the use of Nicol’s prism. The first note 
related to the error in m ing a rotation of the plane of 
polarisation due to the axis of rotation of the prism not being 
parallel to the emergent light. After pointing out that this 
error was, to a first approximation, eliminated by taking the 
mean of the readings in the two opposite positions of the Nicol, 
the author proceed to push the calculation to a second approxim- 
ation, so as to get a measure of the residual error. This 1s 
given by the equation— 


Era — Jj = const. + . 247? sin sj cos y, 


where @ and 180 + 6, are the two readings of the circle ; y the 
angle between the plane of polarisation and a fixed plane, and 
r the angle between the axis of rotation and the incident light. 
This equation is practically correct for a flat-ended as well as an 
ordinary Nicol. The residual error cannot amount to 1’ in a 
rotation of 60° if r is less than 2°, The optical properties of 
the Nicol tend to neutralise the geometrical error due to the 
rotation taking place about one axis and being measured about 
another. The second note dealt with a new method of obtain- 
ing the zero reading of a Nicol circle. This is often defined as 
the ieading when the plane of polarisation 1s parallel to the 
axis of rotation of the table of a spectrometer. A Nicol 15 
fixed on the table, the light quenched by turning the Nicol 
circle, and the reading taken. The table is then rotated 
through 180°, the light quenched, and the reading taken 
again. The mean of the two readings gives the iesult 
required. It was described how the error due to the want 
of symmetry of the Nicol might be found and eliminated.— 
Mr H G. Madan exhibited and described some new forms of 
polarising piisms. The first of these 1s by M. Bertrand, and 
has been described by him (Comptes Rendus, September 29, 
1884). The prism consists of a parallelopiped of dense fiint glass 
of refiactive index 1:658, thesame as that of Iceland spar for the 
ordinary ray. The glass prism 1s cut like the spar of a Nicol's 
nsm, & cleavage plate of spar being cemented between the two 
ves by an organic cement of refractive power slightly greater 
than 1:658. A beam of lighitraversing the piism is incident upon 
the spar at an angle of 76" 44'. The ordinary ray passes through 
without change, but the extraordinary ray is totally reflected at 
the first surface. The prism gives a field of 40°. . Bertrand’s 
prism has the t advantage of requiring only a very small 
quantity of Iceland spar, a substance that is becoming very 
scarce and ex: ive. The other prisms shown were : a similar 
one by M. Bertrand, described in the same paper; a double- 
image prism by Ahrens, described m the PAH. Mag. for January, 
1885 ; and a modification of the latter by Mr. Madan, described 
in NATURE for February 19. Mr. Lewis Wright pointed out as 
a piactical objection to M. Bertrand’s prism that it was very 
doubtful whether a glass could be obtained of so high a density 
as to possess a refractive index of 17658 and at the same time be 
colouiless and unaffected by the atmosphere. He also remarked 
that the principle of the prism was by no means new.—Prof. 
W. E. Ayrton read a paper by himself and Prof. J. P on 
** The most economical potential'difference to employ with in- 
candescent lamps." The authors commenced by pointing out the 
importance of experiments being made on the lives of mcan- 
descent lamps, in addition to experiments on efficiencies, Referring 
to the experiments on life given by M. Foussat in Zhe Electrician 
for January 31, they showed that if ? be the price of a lamp 
in pounds, # the numbei of hours per year that it burns, / (v) the 
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life of the lamp in hours, and 6(v) the number of candles 
equivalent to the lamp, f(v) and 6(v) being expressed as a 


function of the potential difference in volts 2. € stands 
P Fey x 6@) 

for the cost per year per candle, as far as the 1enewal of lamps is 

concerned. Also, if Æ stands foi Me cost of an electric horse- 

power per yea: for the number of hours electric force is em- 


ployed, and p{z) the number of watts per candle, Z x p(o) 


stands foi the cost per year per candle as far as the production 
of power is concerned. The sum of these two represents the 
total cost per candle pei year, and the value of v that makes this 
a minimum may be found either-graphically or analytically. 
Solving the problem graphically for the 108 volt Edison lamps 
used at the Finsbury Technical College, where # may be taken 
as 560 and 77 = 57, they find that the minimum value of the 
total cost is given by v = 106. The curve connecting total 
yearly cost pe: candle with v they found to be very flat at this 
point, showing that the lamps may be burnt with a potential 
difference varying as much as 4 volts, with only 5 per cent. 
addition to the annual cost, It is found that with certain types 
of incandescent lamps the candle-power of the lamp varies as the 
potential difference minus a constant. The authors also find 
that in rough photometric experiments No. 8 sperm candles may 
be substituted for standard ones.—Mr. Macfailane Gray gave an 
account of a most extended investigation upon the second law 
of thermodynamics. From consideiations connected with the 
e heats of liquids and gases the author comes to the con- 

usion that the second law 1s not true. The expeiimental results 


used are chiefly those of Regnault, to which, however, Mr. Gray. 


hes applied some corrections. 


EDINBURGH 


Royal Physical Society, Februay 18.— The Rev. Prof. 
J. Duns, D.D., F. R. S. E., Piesident, in the chair.—The follow- 
ing communications were read, viz. :—Prof. W. Turner, F.R.S., 

ibited and described a collection of fossil bones of mammals 
obtained 1n excavating the new dock and a gas-holding tank at 
Silloth. He was indebted fo: these to Dr. Feitch, Mr. Charles 
Boyd, and Mr. J. T. Middleton The specimens consisted of 
antlers and a hume1us of the Red Deer, veitebice of two whales 
and two skulls and some of the bones of the limbs of the great 
extinct ox of Britain, Bos primigenius. Those found in exca- 
vating the dock were within a short distance of each other, lying 
1n a bed of wet gravel and shingle, mixed with oyster, mussel, 
and cockle beds, the mateiial overlying the bones being twenty- 
six feet 1n thickness. One of the antlers contained eight points, 
and it ıs doubtful if a fine: specimen could be found on any 
existing red deer. The loyer jaw of one skull of the Sos 
primigenius was obtained, and it is apparently the only speci- 
men that had been seen fh Butain, and, comparing it with the 
wild cattle in Cadzow Forest, he found that the extieme Jength 
of the jaw of the fossil ox was 18} inches, as against 15$ inches 
in the Hamilton cattle, being a difference of nearly 3 inches. 
The leg bones also showed the massive character of the Great 
Ox, and enabled the EE realise its magnitude.—Dr. R. 
Milne Munay, M.A., M RC.P.E., described and. exhibited 
some new modifications of recording apparatus.—Dr. Ramsay 
Traquair, F.R.S., described and exhibited a new fossil fish, 
Hlonichihys multistriatus, found m the black-band ironstone at 
Gilmerton.—Mr. George Brook, F.L.S., described a new 
method for the aeiation of marine aquaiia.—Mr. John Hunter, 
F.C.S., read a paper on a new modification of Lunge’s nitro- 
meter.—Prof. A. G. Nathoist and Prof. Gustav Lindstrom, of 
aber have been elected Corresponding Fellows of the 

ociety. 


Institution of Civil Engineers, Febiuary 19.—Sir Frede- 
rick J. Bramwell, F.R.S., President, in the chair. —The second of 
acourse of lectures on ‘‘The Theory and Piactice of Hydro- 
mechanics " was delivered by Dr. William Pole, F.R.SS., L. and 
E., M.Inst.C.E., Honorary Secretary of the Institution, the 
subject being ‘‘ Water Supply.” 


CAMBRIDGE 


Philosophical Society, February 16.—Piof. Foster, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following communications were made 
to the Society :—Some remarks on the mea-ferment, by Mr. A. 
S. Lea.—On the occunence of reproductive organs on the root 
of Laminaria bulbosa, by Mr. Walter Gardinei.—On the types 
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of excretory system found in the Enteropneusta, by Mr. W. 
Bateson. 


SYDNEY 


Linnean Society of New South Wales, December 31, 
1884.—C. S. Wilkinson, F.L.S., President, in the chai.— 
The following gentlemen were present as visitors :—Messrs. 
W. H. Caldwell, B.A., C. E. Smith, James Mosely, Aley. 
Hamilton.—The following papers were read :—Occasional notes 
on plants indigenous in the immediate neighbourhood of Sydney, 
No. 8, by Edwin Haviland.—The geology and physical geo- 
graphy of the State of Perak, by the Rev. J. E. Tenison- 
Woods, F.G.S., &c.—Note on an apparently new parasite 
affecting sheep, by R. von Lendenfeld. In several localities 
sheep were affected by a disease similar in appeaiance to epi- 
thelial cancer, which appeared on the feet behind the hoofs and 
on the lips. The histological investigation shows that the rete 
malphigu is inflamed and the Papille attain a very large and 
abnormal size ; the outer layer of the skin and the horny epi- 
thelium are very much thickened, and it is apparent that between 
the horny layer gianular masses, apparently parasites, are dıs- 
posed, in which nuclei can be detected. The author supposes 
these to be an Amoeba, and to cause by irritation the hyper- 
trophy of the epithelium. The sections were exhibited under 
the microscope; the specimens were hardened with chromic 
acid and stained with picric acid carmin —On the temperature 
of the body of Ornithorhynchus paradoaus, by N. de Miklouho- 
Maclay. The result of some observations on the temperature 
of the Ornithorhynchus is here given, showing it not to exceed 
40° C. or 76^ Fahr. Previous observations made by the Baron 
had shown that the temperature of the body of the Echidna was 
atleast 5° Fahr. higher than that of the other Monotreme.— 
Mr. W. H. Caldwell, B.A., exhibited several specimens which 
be had recently obtained 1n Queensland, showing the stages in 
the development of the Monotremes from the laying of the egg 
to the ketehmg: = Mr. J. Mitchell, of Bowning, exhibited a 
large number of Silurian fossils collected by him in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bowning. They consisted of a variety of mollusks, 
corals, and about sixteen species of trilobites. Among the trilo- 
bites are Phacops caudatus, P, longicaudatus, P. encrinurus 
punctatus, and P. Jamesi: (?), Calymene (Lenaria?), Harpes 
ungula, Staurocephalus Murchisonu, Brontens, and several of 
the genus Actdapsis, one of which attained a considerable size. 
The mollusks included representatives of Pewtamerus, Ortho- 
ceras, Avicula, Strophomena, &c. 


PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, March 2.—M. Bouley, President, 
in the chair.—Note on “ Les Origines de l'Alchimie," by the 
author, M. Berthelot. In this work the origin of alchemy, fore- 
runner of the modern science of chemistry, is traced back by 
means of Greek manuscripts and Egyptian papynuses to the 
remotest historic times.—Researches on 1somery in the aromatic 
series ; heat of neutralisation of the polyatomic phenols, by MM. 
Berthelot and Werner.—Obsei vations of the small planets and 
of Wolff’s comet made with the meat meridian at the Paris 
Observatory during the last quarter of the year 1884, compuni- 
cated by M. Mouchez.—On the periodicity of the solar spots, 
and the anomaly of their last maximum, by M. Faye. The 

eiiodicity is regarded as established, and the inregularity in the 


ast maximum ıs referred to a possible quasi independence of the ' 


northern end southern solar hemispheres, in virtue of which the 
epochs of theirrespectivegreatese activity marae coincide exactly. 
— First explorations of the mission sent by the Academy to shoy 
the recent earthquakes ın the south of Spain, by M. Fouqué. 
The mission, consisting of MM. Fouqué, Lévy, Bertrand, 
Barrois, Offret, Kihan, and Bergeron, arrived at Malaga on 
February 7, and fiom that point visited Periana, Zaffararia, 
Venta de Zaffaiaria, Alhama, Arenas del Rey, and Albuñuelas, 
which places suffered most dunng the distuibances.—On a 
Characteristic reaction of the secondary alcohols, by M. G. 
Chancel.—Action of oxygenated water on the oxides of cerium 
and thorium, by M. de Boisbaudran.— Correction of a 
previous communication (Compiles Rendus, February, 1879, P 
322) regarding the ctrum of Samarium, by M. Lecog de 
Boisbaudran.— On the prevailing winds of North Persia, 
and on the south wind of the province of Ghilan, by M. 
J. D. Tholozan.—Report of the International Commission for 
the widening and deepening of the Suez Canal, pe 
sented by M. de Lesseps. — Election of M. Grand’ Eury 
as Corresponding Member for the Section of Botany in place 


-attention to the two rays situated above the wide gape and 
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multipolar, yet one process, which in evary case was the 
peripherical, preponderated in size over all the others. From 
these cells there branched off gigantic nervous fibres consisting 
of powerful fibrous axis olindan and sheaths. Such gigantic 
nerves were found partly also in the roots of the vagus and tige- 
minus, and probably spreadgto the peculiar cuticular append- 
ages of ionis. Altogether Prof. Fritsch believed he was 
justified 1n concluding from what he had observed in his investiga- 
tions of the ganglion-cells of Lophius, that there were neither 
apolar nor unipolar ganglion-cells, but only bipolar and multi- 
polar, and that the processes of the ganglion-cells might unite, 
so that zen an axis-cylinder would be produced from two 
ganglia.—Dr. Uhthoff spoke in detail of the experiments carried 
out by him in the Physical Institute regaiding the dependence 
of visual acuteness on light intensity. By way of supplement to 
the repoit on the subject given by Dr. Konig at a recent meet- 
ing of the Physical Society, be it here observed that differences 
among the eyes examined showed themselves specially under 
weak light intensities, and that the minimum of visual acuteness 
(t-roooth of the normal value) was, in particular cases, still 
observable under an illumination corresponding with the removal 
of the petroleum lamp to a distance of 360 m. The visual 
acuteness was further examined under a changing intensity with 
red and blue light. Red light, just as much as white, showed 
with incieasing intensity a very rapid increase of visual force. 
The curve in the case of red hght was, however, different from 
that in the case of white light. Under a blue hght the visual 
sharpness very slowly declined with increasing light intensity. 
Dr. Uhthoff next described an apparatus he had constructed for 
the purpose of measming the angle of the visual line with the 
line peipendicular to the cornea, without the use of the ophthal- 
mometer. The principle of the apparatus was based on measur- 
ing the angular Jisplacement of a plane paralleled glass plate, 
the glass plate standing perpendicular first to the normal and 
then to the (actual) visual line, Both the apparatus of Dr. 
Uhthoff and the microscopical preparations of the gigantic 
ganglion-cells and fibres of Lophius were shown to the Society 
in the demonstrating hall. 
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of the late M. Duval-Jouve.—Reply to some of the criticisms, 
formulated in connection with the note of January 5, on the 
reproduction of phylloxera and the employment of the sulphate 
of. carbon for its destruction, by M. P. Boiteau.—On the spec- 
trum and formation of the tai of Encke's comet, by M. Ch. 
Trépied.—On a theorem of M  Darboux in mathematical 
analysis, by M. E. Picard.— The poles of the gyroscope and 
rótating solids in connection with Coriolis’s theorem, ps M. 
Wenry.—On the maxim phafe in the diunal variations of ter- 
restrial magnetism in 1882, according to the results obtained at 
the Montsouris Observatory, by M. L. Descroix.—Claim of 
priority in respect of the process of annulation of the extra cur- 
rent employed by M. d'Aisonval to avoid the dangers of me- 
chanical generatois of electricity, by M. A. Doussin.—On the 
means of counteracting or diminishing the dangers of the extia cur- 
rent 1n dynamo-electric machines in case of rupture in the exterior 
circuit, by M. J. Raynaud.—On the limit of density and atomic 
value of the gases, and especially of oxygen and hydrogen, by 
M. E. H. Amagat.— Composition of the gaseous products of the 
combustion of iron pyrites, and influence of Glover's tower on 
the production of sulphuric acid, by M. Scheurer-Kestner. —On 
the separation of alumina and the sesquioxide of iron, by M. P. 
Vignon.—On some basic and ammoniac nitrates, by M. G. 
André, —On the composition of the glyoxal-bisulphate of am- 
monia (C,H,O,, 2(AzH,0, 5,0,), 2HO), by M. de Forcrand.— 
Action of the sulpbate of cinchonamine on the circulation and 
secretions, by MM. G. Sée and Bochefontaine.—On the substi- 
tution of quinine for creosote and phenic acid in the treatment 
of typhoid fever, by M. G. Pécholier.—Measme of the 

ressure necessary to determine the iupture of blood-vessels, 
y MM. Gréhant and Quinquaud.—On some peculanties 
relative to the connections of the cervical ganglia of the sym- 

thic nerve and the distribution of their afferent and efferent 
ranches in Avas boschas, by M. F. Rochas. — On the 
nature of the placental neo-formation, and on thè unity main- 
tained in the development of the placenta, by M. Laulanie.— 
Note on the foetus and placenta of a gibbon, by M. J. Deniker. 
—On some points in the physiology of the muscular system of 
the invertebrates, by M. H. de Varigny.—On Bos triceros, 
Rochbr., and on preventive inoculation inst epizootic peri- 
pneumonia as practised by the Moors and Fulahs of Senegambia, 
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unknown origin, is thoroughly established, and from time 
immemorial has been inoculated by the natives with the virus of 
epizootic peripneumonia, a disease prevalent in the counhy.— 

n the mosses of the Carboniferous epoch, by MM. B. Renault 
and R. Zeiller.—Origin of the iron, magnesia, and zinc ores in 
and at the foot of the Jurassic Limestone hills on the periphery 
of the central plateau in France, by M. Dieulafait.—On a re- 
markable deposit of runniog water in the mmes of Carmaux, 
Tarn, by M. Stan. Meunier.— Destructive effects of a water- 
spout which recently passed over the Argentan district, Orne, by 
M. E. Vimont.—A new method of observing stars during their 
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ending in flap-like appendages, which in some had the shape of 
a fly, ın others that of a worm, and were used by the fish as 
bait to attract its prey. The jaws and fins were hkewise covered 
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rendered the animal, especially m mud, completely urecog- 
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THE DEBATE ON VIVISECTION AT OXFORD 


I" our last issue we gave a grief notice of the proceed- 
ings in an overflowing Convocation at Oxford, which 
resulted in a majority of 412 votes to 244 1n favour of the 
decree promulgated by the Hebdomadal Council This 
decree had only an indirect beanng upon the question of 
vivisection ; but as ıt was made an occasion for a fresh, 
and, let us hope, a final trial of strength between the 
scientific and anti-scientific forces of the University, it 1s 
desirable to furnish our readers with a somewhat more 
full account of what took place than we had time to print 
last. week. Seeing that the debate had clearly been 
organised with no small amount of care on the side of the 
anti-vivisectionists, and that the ablest as well as the 
most authoritative speakers in Oxford who could support 
their cause were put forward, we may regard the argu- 
ments which were adduced as a fair example of the best 
that can be said against vivisection by cultured thought 
and cultured speech. We will therefore confine our 
remarks to what was said on this side of the question. 
Regarded as a piece of oratory, the speech of Canon 
Liddon was, ın our opinion, perfect; and the effect of 
what we may term an artistic eloquence was enhanced by 
the appearance'and costume of the speaker, as well as by 
the appropriateness of his surroundings in the densely 
crowded Sheldonian Theatre. But when we look from 
the manner to the matter of his speech, we are unable to 


bestow such unqualified praise, although we confess that- 


even here we were agreeably surprised by the judicious 
moderation of its tone. His views, briefly stated, were 
that so long as we hold it morally lawful to lull animals 
for food, or otherwise to use them for our own purposes, 
so long must we in consistency hold that, under certain 
circumstances, it is morally lawful to inflict pain upon 
animals for the benefit of man : the special case of vivi- 
section does not differ in principle from other cases where 
pain is thus inflicted ; but ıt ought to be qualified by 
three conditions—it ‘should be resorted to as rarely as 
possible, it should be guarded against the instinct of 
cruelty, and it should be so used as not to demoralise 
spectators With all this every, physiojogist would of 
course agree. The Canon, however, proceeded to talk 
what in the strictest meaning of the word must be termed 
nonsense, when he affirmed that physiology might be 
“divorced” from vivisection. That this statement has 
gained currency among the anti-vivisectionists does not 
alter its essentially unreasonable character. It is per- 
fectly true that in many departments of physiological 
research vivisection is not required ; but it is no less true 
that 1n many other departments vivisection is an uncon- 
ditional necessity. This fact, one would think, admits of 
being rendered obvious to any impartial mind, howsoever 
ignorant of physiological science. For if this science 
consists in the study of vital processes going on in the 
living organism, does it not obviously follow that some of 
them can only be studied while actually taking place? 
How, for example, would it be possible to gain any know- 
ledge of the electrical and other changes which occur in 
a gland dunng the process of secretion, except by esti- 
Vor. XXXrL—NoO. 803 ` - 





mating these changes during the act of secretion? The 
gratuitous ınformation which physiologists receive from 
technically ignorant sources touching the nature and the 
value of their own methods, can only suggest the pre- 
sumption of inexperienced youth when venturing to 
instruct a maternal grand-parent in the practical aspects 
of oology. ; - fi 

It appears that Prof. Burdon-Sanderson had pledged 
himself not to exhibit vivisections to his class for the 
purposes of teaching, and for this concession to the un- 
reasoning prejudice of his ópponents he received a warm 
expression of gratitude from Canon Liddon. Probably 
enough, under the circumstances in which he is placed, 
the concession is a prudent one; but that it merited the 
eulogium which was bestowed upon it by Canon Liddon 
on moral grounds, no man of common sense could very 
well suppose. Demonstrations on the hving subject, if 
performed in a class-room at Oxford, would of course be 
always performed on animals under the influence of 
anzsthetics; and therefore the “demoralising” effects 
upon the minds of young men, which Canon Liddon 


.takes to have been averted by Prof. Sanderson's conces- 


sion, can only be understood to consist in disregarding the 
mawkish sentimentahty which cannot stand the sight of 
a painless dissection. This kind of “morality” may be 
regarded as tolerable in a girl : 1n a man it is not toler- 
able, and deserves the same kind of pitying contempt as 
is accorded to personal cowardice, with which it is most 
nearly allie 

Canon Liddon, however, regretted that Prof. Sanderson 
had not further pledged himself to restrict his experi- 
ments for the purposes of research to animals kept under 
the influence of anzsthetics during the operations, and 
lulled before recovering from their anesthesia. We have 
no doubt that Prof. Sanderson might have complied with 
the first of these suggestions without any serious detriment 
to his future researches. For, as a matter of fact, the 
cases in which anesthetics interfere with the progress of 
an experiment are, comparatively speaking, very rare 
indeed, except where the occurrence of pain forms a 
necessary part of the expermment—#.e. in certain researches 
on the functions of sensory nerves. .But as all the func- 
tions of sensory nerves which require for their study the 
infliction of pain. have already been worked out, physio- 
logy as it now stands does not demand the absence of 
anzsthetics, save in a very small per centage of @pera- 
tions. Therefore, when pain is inflicted during an opera- 
tion, it is due, as a rule, not to the exigencies of research, 
but to the indifference of the operator—a fact which we 
think physiologists ought tg be more insistant than they 
are in impressing upon the mind of the public. Never- 
theless, we feel persuaded that Prof. Sanderson was 
perfectly right in not binding himself never to operate 
without anesthetics; for by so doing he would have vir- 
tually conceded the principle that the suffering of an 
animal is too great a price at which to buy an advance of 
knowledge ; and this, among other things, would have 
been to place a moral stigma upon some of the most 
valuable researches ofthe past. Besides, as was pointed 
out in the course of an able speech by Prof. Dicey, it is- 
not desirable that the status of a Professor in the Uni- 
versity should be regarded as beneath that of a gentle- * 
man ; and if it is supposed that Dr. Sanderson is not to 
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be trusted in the latter capacity, he ought never to have 
been chosen to fill an Oxford chair. In short, as the 
representative of physiology in Oxford, Dr. Sanderson, 
by the nature and extent of his concession, has drawn a 
clear distinction between the importance of teaching and of 
research; he has consented to allow the teaching to suffer 
if needs be ; but he will not consent to yield aninch where 
the principles of research gre concerned. 

* The other suggestion which was thrown out by Canon 
Liddon—namely, that a Professor of Physiology ought to 
pledge himself to kill every animal before it recovers from 
its anzesthesia—is, from every point of view, absuid. In 
the first place, the suggestion can only emanate fiom the 
uninformed supposition that the pain of a healing wound 
is considerable. But we know from the experience of 
hospital practice that even the most severe wounds are 
painless while healing, unless the process of healing is 
complicated by morbid conditions, which now admit of 
being wholly prevented by antiseptic methods. As a 
matter of fact, therefore, in our physiological laboratories, 
as ın our surgical wards, there is at the present time but 
an extremely small amount of suffering to be found in 
connection with the healing of wounds; and no man of 
ordinary sense who had ever seen the inside of either the 
one or the other would have cared to make the suggestion 
which we are considering. But, in the next place, even 
if this were not so, it would have been highly wrong in 
any Professor of Physiology to restrict himself to the per- 
formance of experiments the objects of whith could be 
secured dunng the action of an anzsthetic. Certainly 
more than half the experiments which the physiologist 
' has nowto perform have reference to questions of after- 
effects, and this is especially the case in experiments 
bearing upon the problems of pathology. 

The speech of the Bishop of Oxford was bad, both in 
logic and in taste. It was bad in logic because in arguing 
for the total suppression of physiological research in 
Oxford, he relied upon foreign practice for his evidence of 
cruelty. This was essentially illogical, because it fails to 
distinguish between two very different things—namely, 
the cruelty, if any, which attaches to vivisection per se, 
and the cruelty which arises from other sources. If the 
state of public feeling in some foreign countnes is not so 
sensitive as itis in our own on the matter of inflicting 
pain upon the lower animals, it 1s obviously; unfair to 
seargh through the Continent for instances of cruelty in 
connection with physiological research, and then to 
adduce such instances as proof of cruelty necessarily 
attaching to physiological research at home. We might 
as well argue against the use of mules in England because 
these animals are badly tre&ted in Spain. As we have 
already said, there are now but extremely few cases 
possible in which the occurrence of pain is necessary for 
the purposes of an experument; and therefore the proof 
of pain having been inflicted in any one case constitutes 
proof, not of the pain-giving character of vivisection in 
general, but of the carelessness of some operator in par- 
ticular. The cruelty must belong to the individual, not 
to the methods ; and we are not aware that any charge 
of cruelty has hitherto been proved against an English 
physiologist. 

The Bishop of Oxford’s speech was bad in taste, because 
he sought, missionary-wise, to tell some anecdote of 


horror, which the good sense of Convocagon prevented 
him from narrating further than that the. subject of his 
story was to have béen “an affectionate little dog." But, 
as he was not able to give any reference to the scene of 
his tragedy, after a prolonged battle with his audience 
upon this somewhat necgesary proof of authenticity, he 
was obliged to give way. His taste was perhaps still 
more questionable when, in the presence of Prof. Sander- 
son and other working physiologists, he proceeded ‘to 
adduce the favourite argument that the pursuit of experi- 
mental physiology exercises a baleful mfluence on the , 
moral nature. That the argument is unsound, both in 
principle and in fact, we need not wait to show. 

The speech of Prof. Freeman was rendered wholly in- 
audible by a general uproar, which proceeded chiefly from 
the side which he rose to support. We were told that 
this was due to the memory of the effect which was pro- 
duced by his speech on the occasion of the previous vote. 

Upon the whole we think that the debate was of no 
little service to the cause of physiology in Oxford ; and 
when we consider how largely the majority of votes has 
grown since the first of the three divisions, we are glad to 
congratulate the University upon having shown so em- 
phatically that, not less than her sister, she is able to 
withstand the assaults of the two great enemies of learn- 
ing—Ignorance and Fanaticism. 


THE RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF WARSHIPS 


IN our last week’s issue we published a letter from Sir 

Edward Reed adverting to some points in an article 
which appeared in our number of February 26 upon “ The 
Relative Efficiency of War Ships" In order to show the 
difference existing between the ships of the Juflextble or 
Agamemnon class and those of the Admiral class, as 
regards height of armour above the water, we then gave 
profiles of the Agamemnon and of the Collingwood (one 
of the Admiral class). We now give outline sections of 
the same vessels,in which this large difference can be 
more clearly seen, and by means of which its 1mpoitance 
can be better understood. . 

Before giving any figures in cosrtection with this ques- 
tion it may be as well to mention another point which, 
taken alone, is not unworthy of notice. We refer to the 
difference between the Agamemnon and Collingwood with 
regard to depth of armour below the water. When the 
Agamemnon is floating in smooth water, with her un- 
armoured ends uninjured, the depth of her armour below 
the water-line is 5 feet 10 inches, whereas that of the 
Collingwood, under the same conditions, 1s only 5 feet, as 
shown in Figs. I and 2 respectively. This difference of 
nearly 1 foot 1s of some importance, because every two or 
three inches gained in depth of armour below the water 
means a large increase in the safety of the’ ship when 
fighting at sea. When the ends of the Agamemnon are 
flooded she sinks 22 inches deeper in the water, and the 
depth of her armour below its surface would, therefore, 
then be 7 feet 8 inches (Fig. 3). The Collingwood, when 
her ends are flooded, sinks 174 inches deeper in the 
water, and in that condition, therefore, ber armour would 
be 6 feet 54 inches below the water's surface (Fig. 4), or 
1 foot 24 inches less than that of the Agamemnon. In 
the earlier ironclads it was considered necessary to carry 
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the armour tó a depth of at least 6 feet below the normal 
water-line, and as much deeper as individual cases would 
allow. It is evident, therefore, that the ships of the 


Admiral class are deficient in this respect unless and 
until their unarmoured ends are flooded. 





FIG. 3.—Agamemfon. 





Fic. 4.—Collingwood. 


Reverting to the still more important question of height 
of armoured freeboard (f.e. the height of the top edge of 
armour at side above the water),*we will now give some 
figures. The Agamemnon, with her armoured freeboard 


of 9 feet 6 inches in the uninjured condition, can be in- 
clined to the angle of 16 degrees before the top edge of 
her armour touches the water, as shown by the dotted 
line in Fig. 1; and even when her unarmoured ends are 
flooded, and her freeboard therefore reduced to 7 feet 8 
inches, she can still be inclined (assuming for the moment 
that she would still have stability) to the angle of 134 
degrees before her armour is brought beneath the water ; 
this is shown in Fig. 3. But the Collingwood has so ridi- 
culously shallow a partial belt (only 2 feet 6 inches above the 
water in the uninjured condition) that an inclination of only 
4} degiees causes her armour to disappear altogether in 
smooth water. When her endsare flooded herarmoured free- 
board is actually reduced to no more than 124 inches, which 
18 as much as to say that at sea she would have no armoured 
freeboard at all in that condition, for an inclination of tut 
Ij degrees is sufficient to bury her armour completely, 
even in smooth water. The two conditions of the 
Collingwood are shown in. Fig. 2 and Fig. 4 respectively. 

These alarming facts, thus clearly brought into view 
are of themselves sufficient to explain Sir Edward Reed’s 
distrust of the Admzra/ class of ship, and his very strong 
condemnation of these ships can be readily understood 
when we remember, further, that m his opinion the 
excessive shortening of the armoured part in the whole of 
these ships has introduced such elements of danger into 
them as to render them unfit to take their place in the 
line of battle, even apart from the considerations pre- 
viously set forth. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
Proceedings of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (Thirty-Second Meeting), held at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., August, 1883. (Salem: Published by 
the Permanent Secretary, 1884.) 
| HE record of the proceedings of the thirty-second 
meeting of the American Association forms a 
volume considerably less bulky than that issued by the 
Buitish Association, as it consists of 598 pages, the corre- 
sponding volume of the older Association numbering 884 
pages. The difference between the two volumes, as 
records of science, is about in the same proportion, Ad- 
dresses, reports, and abstracts of papers take up 468 
pages in the book before us, while ın the Southport 
volume the same subjects occupy 660 pages. In prigting 
and paper the American volume is decidedly the superior 
of the British, but, as a set-off, it is issued in a paper 
cover; the price, however, is only 1°50 dollars. The 
smaller size of the volume is accounted for by the fact that 
considerably fewer papers apwear to have been read before 
the American Association than before the British. We 
note also another point of difference, certainly not to the 
advantage of the Amencan volume: the reports on the 
state of science, so conspicuous and valuable a feature 
in the British volume, are remarkable in the American 
chiefly by their absence. We venture to suggest to the 
officers and Committee of the latter Association that they 
would add largely to its importance and stability by de- 
veloping this branch of its work. At the present time, 
when scientific societies for special purposes are so nume- 
rous, their meetings and journals will always compete 


' successfully with those of an all-embracing Association 


such as the British and others formed on a similar plan 
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for original papers of real importance; but the task of 
recording progress, of acting as the historians of science, 
is rightly declined by societies which aim at advance 
rather than at retrospect. Hence this most important 
function can be best discharged by these great Associa- 
tions, and it will always suffice to save them from de- 
geferating into scientific camp-meetings or picnics. 

he Sections in the American Association are equally 
numerous with those in the British at the present time, 
though differently arranged. Mathematics and Physics 
are divided, Geology and Geography united; Histology 
and Microscopy form a section separate from Biology. 
We doubt the advantages of the union in the second 
case, and of the separation in the third. That no address 
is printed in this volume, and that the only record of the 
proceedings of the Section of Histology and Microscopy 
15 the statement that, although some meetings took place, 
no papers were read before it, seems an indication that, 
as in Bntain, its subjects might safely be merged in 
Biology, the latter Section having the power of temporary 
subdivision. 

In another respect too the'American differs from the 
British Association. In the latter the delivery of an address 
is the first official act of its President, in the former it is 
the last. The address at Minneapolis was delivered by 
Principal (now Sir William) Dawson, and 1s characterised 
by the scientific caution and literary ability of its author. 
It gives a critical sketch of the results of gé@vlogy, more 
especially with reference to the development of the earlier 
rocks and to the evolution of living creatures. In regard 
to the former, Sir W. Dawson inclines to drawing a 
marked line of separation between the Lower Laurentian 
or Ottawa gneiss of Sir W. Logan and the Middle Lau- 
rentian or the Grenville series of the same, which is 
characterised by beds of limestone and dolomite, “ quartz- 
ite, quartzose gneisses, and even pebble beds,” besides 
graphite, iron ore, and the debatable ¢osoon, which Sir 
W. Dawson considers as indicating the existence of land 
surfaces of the fundamental gneiss. The Upper Laurentian 
or Norian series is noticed with due caution, though it 
js regarded as decidedly younger than the preceding 


"formation. The Huroman, Montalban, and Taconian 


(Lower Taconic of Emmons) are next mentioned, but the 
author, though inclining to the views of Dr. Sterry Hunt 
as to¢heir order of succession, forbears to dogmatise as 
to their precise relations either mutually or with “ certain 
doubtful deposits around Lake Supenor.” With regard 
to the development of life, he is decidedly adverse to the 
evolution school among biologists, but is not able to add 
anything material to the familiar arguments of its 
opponents. The address concludes with a brief notice of 
some of the obscure markings, variously referred by 
paleontologists to alge, protozoa, and tracks of various 
animals, and with a critical sketch of the theories relating 
to the Glacial Epoch, in which he expresses himself as 
opposed to the extreme views of the former extension 
of land-ice and its erosive action which are favoured by 
some geologists. 

‘Two other papers are given as “read in General Ses- 
sions,” which we presume may be regarded as in some 
respect analogous with the evening discourses at the Bntish 
meetings. The one by Dr. Sterry Hunt, “On a Classifi- 
cation of the Natural Sciences,” is printed in abstract 


only; the other, by Prof. E. D. Cope, entitled “The 
Evidence for Evolution in the History of the Extinct 
Mammalia,” is an extremely able and temperate sketch 
of the views antagonistic to those entertained by the 
retiring President. “ The German Survey of the Northern 
Heavens” forms the subjdt of an interesting address by 
Prof W. A. Rogers, who presided over the section of 
Mathematics and Astronomy, and Prof. H. A. Rowland deh- 
vered a “ Plea for Pure Science " to the section of Physics. 
Both these sections received a considerable number of 
communications. The section of Chemistry does not 
appear to have had a special address, and the number of 
papers read before it was not large. The same may be 
said of the Mechanical Section, in which only seven 
papers are recorded as read. Prof. Hitchcock, in the 
section of Geology and Geography, took the “ Early 
History of the North American Continent " as the subject 
of his address, in which he favours the idea that the bulk 
of the early crystalline rocks are of igneous origin, being 
metamorphosed volcfnic rocks or tuffs. Ice and its 
leavings form the subject of a large proportion of the 
papers read before this section. More than one of these 
1s of. much interest, especially that by Mr. W. Upham 
on the Minnesota Valley in the Ice Age.  Messrs. 
H. C. Bolton and A. A. Julien describe “The Singing 
Beach of Manchester, Mass," noticing in the course 
of the paper the sonorous sand in the Island of - 
Eigg (Hebrides) as well as others on record It re- 
sults from their observations that the sound is due to 
the grains, which are not rounded, but have flat and 
angular surfaces. It is, we think, undoubtedly a vibration 
phenomenon. We are acquainted (probably the fact is 
common) with a small screw-tap in a lavatory, which is 
loudly sonorous when a certain amount of water is 
allowed to issue, but silent in other positions. Prof. W. J. 
Bealyinaddressing the Section of Biology, deals with “ Agri- 
culture, its Needs and Opportunities ;" and the Section 
received a considerable number of interesting communica- 
tions. Dr. Franklin B. Hough addressed the Economic 
Section on the method of statsstics, and the address of 
Mr. E. B. Elliott, delivered to the* same Section at the 
preceding Montreal meeting, is printed in this volume. 
This Section does not appear to receive nearly so many 
communications as the corresponding one of the British 
Association. The address of Prof. O. T. Mason to the 
Section of Anthropology deals with the scope and value 
of anthropological studies, and a considerable number of 
interesting papers were read. "Thoserelating to mound- 
building may be of service to European archeologists as 
offering suggestions which may help in the interpretation 
of some of the earthworks 1n the Old World. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

The Editor doesnot hold himself responsible for opimions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripti. 
No noticets taken of anonymous communications. 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that it ts impossible otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts.] 

On the Terminology of the Mathematical Theory of 
Elasticity 
Tue late Dr. Todhunter left, in an incomplete state, a valu- 
able ‘‘ History of the’ Mathematical Theories of Elasticity,” 
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which the syndics of the Cambridge University Press have 
intrusted to me to complete and edit. In reading the great 
number of memoirs relating to the subject I have been much 
struck by the want of a clear and accurate terminology in both 
theoretical and practical elasticity. I have been forced to the 
conclusion that the great discrepang, which is often to be found 
between theoretical and practical results, is in some measure due 
to the want of this terminology (eg. the extreme looseness of 
the term ‘‘limit of elasticity”). I find it needful for the pur- 
poses of the above work to adopt such a terminology, but before 
doing so it would be extremely valuable to have the opinion of 
some of our leading elasticians on the terms I venture to 
propose. I should be very glad of any suggestions, through 
the columns of NATURE, towards a definte and uniform 
terminology. 

I am particularly dissatisfied with the term ‘‘lmit of super- 
imposition.” It ıs exceedingly clumsy. Other possible terms 
are—‘‘ limit of superposable stress,” ‘linear limit," and ‘“‘ limit 
of constant slope," the last two phrases having reference to the 
fact that the stress-strain curve at this limit ceases to be a straight 
line. With regard to this limit of superimposition I may remark 
that it may anse from one of two causes—{1) The strain com- 
ponents become so large that we cannot neglect the squares of 
small quantities, or the stress compongnts can no longer be 
taken proportional to those of strain. This might happen before 

anent set. (2) Permanent set may arise which does not 
ollow the generalised Hooke's Law. This seems the more 
probable case, and has been adopted below. Prof. Kennedy 
tells me that he thinks when a body has been reduced to a state 
of ease that the superior elastic limit. and the limit of super- 
imposition coincide. 

t has been proposed, I believe, to term that limit of stress 
at which bars begin locally to ‘‘thin down” the limit of vis- 
cosity. The ‘‘limit of uniform stam" is not altogether satis- 
factory or quite suggestive of this peculiar viscosity. ‘‘ State of 
maximum stress" might Joe serve the purpose, were one 
quite sure that this state always coincides with the viscous limit. 

In the following remarks I have been much assisted by Prof. 
J. Thomson’s epoch-making paper in the Cambridge and Dublin 
Mathematical Journal for 1848, and even more by Prof. Alex. 
B. W. Kennedy’s paper on Riveted Joints in the Proceadings of 
the nrbe of Mechanical Engineers, April, 1881 (especially 

p. 213). 

P We have first to distinguish between two classes of materials 
In the one we may suppose the particles to be 1n a state of ın- 
ternal stress before any exte force is applied ; in this case 
any, the least, external stress will probably produce permanent set. 
If this stress be removed and then reapplied, after one or two 
trials it will cease to produce permanent set, or at least the per- 
manent set will be extremely small as compared with the elastic 
strain, We thus need a term to mark that state of the body 
when external stress does h8t produce permanent set owing to 
the existence of internal stress. This might perhaps be termed 
the stave of ease. Many discordant results with regard to the 
constants of elasticity are not improbably due to the fact that 
the ratio of stress to strain has been measured before the ma- 
terial has been reduced to a state of ease. In the second class 
of materials we may suppose this state of ease to exist before the 
application of any stress, Supposing a body to be in its state 
of ease, there will then exist two limits, one on one side, and 
one on the other of the unstrained shape, which may be termed 
the injer.or and the superior limits of perfect elasticity. Any 
external stress which does not produce a strain exceeding these 
limits will not give rise to permanent set. These inferior and 
superior limits of perfect elasticity mark, as a rule, the range 
covered by the usual mathematical theory. Within these limits 
it is generally safe to assume that the components of internal 
stress are proportional to the components of strain. In some 
cases, f.e. cast iron, where, however, it is difficult to produce 
the state of ease, this does not seem to be accurate—the stress 
and strain components appear never to be proportional. 

In most materials the range of perfect elasticity 1s not large. 
An external stress, which is by no means nearly equal to that 
which is required to produce rupture will give rise to a per- 
manent set. Thus ent set in some materials will com- 
mence at a stress only $ to 1 of the stress that those materials 
are capable of standing. Thus beyond the limit of elasticity we 
have & range of stresses, which preduce strains partly elastic 
and partly permanent, The stram ın this range mught still remain 
proportional to the stress ; the permanent is yet small as com- 


pared with the elastic part of the strain. This range is bounded, 
however, by a stress for which the strain ceases to be propor- 
tional to the stress. In other woids, the ‘‘ generalised” 
Hooke’s law is no longer applicable. Up to this point, if we 
are merely desirous of finding the strain produced by any system 
of statical stress, the mathematical equations of elasticity will 
apply, supposing, as seems probable, that the elastic constants 
do not alter, owing to the peimganent set. Those equations 
would not of course be valid if we wished to find the strain in 
the body, if the stress were altered, nor would they suffice to 
treat vibratory motions capable of producing permanent set. 
This limit, which is that at which the uf fensto sic vis principle 
ceases, requires a name. It might perhaps be termed the Juni? 
of superimpostiton. That is to say, if a certain addition to this 
limiting stress produced a certain increase of strain, and a second 
addition another increase, these increments of stress, if superim- 
posed would not produce the sum of the strain increments, It 
might at first sight ap; more direct to term it the modular 
limit, or the limit of Hooke’s law, but it would seem that, after 
this limit is , Hooke’s law, probably with the same 
modulus, applies to so much of the strain as is‘elastic strain ; in 
fact at the limit of superimposition it is the permanent set part 
of the strain which ceases to obey Hooke’s law. In some mate- 
rials the limits of perfect elasticity and of superimposition may 
coincide, At the latter limit the ent set 18 still m some 
cases only one-twenty-fifth of the total strain. Neither of the 
limits above considered ıs commercially treated as the limit of 
elasticity. This ıs the point at which the material ‘ breaks 
down,” that is to say, the stress being continually increased, a 
strain is obtained which would be preserved by replacing the 
stress by one very much Jess. The matenal is unable to ce 
the stress upon it. If the stress be mamtained the strain will 
suddenly increase by a considerable amount (without the stress 
being increased). This remaikable limit, 1t has been suggested b 

Mr. 'Tweddell, "should be termed the /emit of fatigue. ‘The limit 
of fatigue being past, a small proportion of the stiain, namely, 
so much as corresponds to the modulus, is elastic, the greater 
part is permanent set. 

In the case of bars of iron subjected to longitudinal pull, if 
the stress be increased beyond the limit of fatigue, another 
lumiting strain is reached, namely, one at which local contraction 
begius, or the bar commences to draw out at some point, i.e. 
the strain ceases to be uniform. The material now begins to act 
as if ıt were ‘‘ viscous," and it would be convenient to descnbe 
this state as that of viscosity, had not this name been appropriated 
to that permanent set which may be produced Ji the application 
for along period of a stress well within the limits of perfect 
elasticity. Closely associated, if not the same, with this tz of 
uniform strain is the state of maximum load. From this point 
onwards, as the strain increases the load decreases, till the 
breaking load 1s reached with a magnitude below that of the 
maximum load. To distinguish one fiom the other requires 
a special manipulation. As a rule, what is meant by the 
absolute or breaking strength is probably the maximum load, for 


if this load was allowed to remain, the bar would break under 
it. It might perhaps be convenient, however, to of one 
as the maximum and the other as the terminal . With*the 


terminal load the '*elast:c hfe” of the material is concluded. 
It must be remembered that owing to the bar locally thinning 
down, the stress per unit area at the terminal load is greater 
than the stress per unit area at the maximum load. 

Such are the limits for which jt is needful that a terminolo 
should be established. I shall be extremely glad if any of the 
readers of NATURE, who happen to be elasticians, will suggest 
a more concise phraseology. KARL PEARSON 

University College, February 14 





Civilisation and Eyesight 


I HAVE been interested in Lord Rayleigh’s note on ‘‘ Vision,” 
and would offer my mite on the subject. 

I have no doubt that brilliancy of image and power of 
distinguishing largely depend on definition. The iancy 
does so for the same reason as that which induces an artist to 
leighten colour-effects by sharp contrasts. In the same way, if 
we seek to decide if two colours are ahke, we place them in 
immediate contact with a sharp edge. Details are best seen 
with a telescope when the images are sharp and untroubled, 
When slight tremors are in the air, and the image is rapidly 
displaced in all directions, so that what we see is the resultant 
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of many rapidly succee 
into one another at the e 
tinguishing detail. 

I can give, fortunately, a case in point. My eyes are affected 
with a small amount of astigmatism. It doss not affect general 
vision for ordinary purposes, nor, of course, the definition of single 
lines; but, when I use appropriate lenses, the whole scene 
Becomes brighter and ‘more. cheerful, and I see details. The 
Bark of a tree is a perfectly” different object with and without 
them. With them it 1s like a good photograph ; without them, 
like many pictues. Formerly, in addition to the cylindiical 
surface, I required a shght spherical concave, and I was disposed 
to place the increased general biilhancy of the view mainly to 
the reduction of size, but I now use plano-cylindrical lenses foi 
distant vision, and it is evident that the biiliancy 1s solely due 
to the better definition, 

I would, lastly, suggest fo. Lord Rayleigh's consideration the 
question whether the change of focus of his eyes in fant light 
is not partly, at all events, due to change in the colour of the 
light. I know that there 1s such a change with me, but I 
have long had reason to believe that colour affects my vision. 

J. E. TENNANT 

37, Hamilton Road, Ealing, W., February 7 


impressions, then tints are graded 
es, and we lose the power of dis- 


"THOSE who have compared Lord Rayleigh’s letter in NATURE 
of Febiuary 12 with that of Mr. Brudenell Caiter on February 
26 will have observed an inconsistency occasioned by a slip of 
the pen. 

"The latter says: ‘‘ The commonly accepted standard of normal 
vision is satisfied by deciphering letters the paits of which sub- 
tend visual angles of one minute. . . ." Also, Prof McKendrick 
states that “The smallest visual angle in which two distinct 
points may be observed 1s 60 seconds.” 

According to Lord Rayleigh, however, ‘‘ A deuble star cannot 
be fairly 1esolved unless 1ts'components subtend an angle exceed- 
ing that subtended by the wave-length of light at a distance equal 
to the aperture. If we take the aperture of the eye as 1/5th inch, 
and the wave-length of hght as r/40,000th inch, this angle 1s 
found to be about two minutes.” In the case of a small angle 
the aperture divided by the distance ıs appioximately equal to 
the arc divided by the radius or to the cucular measure of the 


angle. Hence in the present case we have eee meh E 
I 


radian or 22265 _ 25'8 seconds nearly, instead of the 


two minutes accidentally stated by Lord Rayleigh. 

This minimum value seems to show some mistake in Ehren- 
berg’s experiments on vision, and 1s about half of that found by 
Helmholtz for the best of twelve obseiveis. 

March 10 SYDNEY Lupron 

[Mr. Lupton is quite 1ight. By a stupid blunder I said about 


: two minutes, when I should have said about half a minute.— 
RAYLEIGH. ] 





THERE 15 a defect of eyesight common among the natives of 
India known as ‘‘rdtandhi,” /z. ‘“‘mght blindness.” Persons 
affected with this have either ordinary poweis of vision by day- 
light, or else powers so little less than ordinary as to feel no 
inconvenience, so that usually no defect 1s noticeable ; whilst in 
feeble twihght their sight fails in the most extraoidinaiy way, 
and in the dusk they become (in bad cases) practically blind. 
Of course there are ah degrees of this affection ; but the strongly- 
marked cases alone are likely to attract attention 

By medical men in India this affection 1s said to occur most 
among men living on a low diet (chiefly of cereals), and the 
usual palliative treatment is to prescribe a meat diet. 

This affection 1s rarely noticeable among Ewopeans in India, 
though I have sometimes noticed marked differences of cleainess 
of sight among them also amounting to slight ** night-blindness." 
Lord Rayleigh’s case of shoit-sightedness in twilight and in the 
dusk seems to be a mild case of this sort (see NATURE, February 
12, p. 340). ALLAN CUNNINGHAM 





The Pupil of the Eyes during Emotion 


ALTHOUGH further ob.ervations aie required, there seems to 
be a more or less geneial assent as to the influence of the emo- 
tions on the pupils of the eyes. Mr. Clark, in his letter to your 
journal (vol xxxi p. 433), has rightly quoted Gratiolet, who 





. 

says that in sudden astonishment or fear the whole system be- 
comes paralysed, and at the same time the pupils dilated. In 
anger, on the other hand, when the whole body is roused into 
action, the pupils become contracted: ‘Les pupilles sont 
énormément dilatées dans l'épouvanté, tandis qu'elles. sont 
toujours contractées dans legcolére.” This was, however, said 
many years before by the Celebrated Harvey, who, in his dis- 
course on the circulation of the blood, written in 1628, says : 
**In anger the eyes are fiery, and the pupils contracted” ('* Ir& 
rubent oculi, constringitur pupilla "). 

I should myself think that a narrow pupil evinces a more 
active mental state, as it is this condition which is present when 
the eye is accommodated to regard with attention a near object, 
whilst, on the other hand, when gazing out into distance, the 
pupils are wider, and the mental mood 1s more passive and 
contemplative. 

In my parrot the size of the pupil is a very excellent measure 
of its frame of mind. When the suu. becomes minutely 
contracted, whereas when the bird is sympathetic and amiable 
the pupils become as widely dilated. Balzac, with other 
novelists, have depicted the state of the pupils when describing 
the various emotions and ions. The forme: in pourtraying 
a saintly woman kneeling before the altar, says: ‘‘The pupil of 
the eye, endued with great contractility, appeared then to 
expand and draw back the blue of the iris until it formed no 
more than a narrow circle. What force was that azising in the 
depths of the soul which so enlarged the pupils in full daylight 
and obscured the azure of those celestial eyes?” Darwin 
speaks doubtfully, but rightly demands more observations on the 
subject. SAMUEL WILKS 

Grosvenor Street, March 





Aurore 


AFTER a long and remarkable absence of aurora, which, from 
a letter in your columns of February 19 (p. 360) does not appear 
to have been confined to these more southeily latitudes, we were 
favoured last evening with a beautiful, though somewhat tran- 
sient display. It was about 9'25 p.m. when I first noticed a 
long band or belt of light above the northern horizon. At first 
it was ill-defined, with httle change of position, but in about 
twenty minutes it became more luminous and the characteristic 
streamers suddenly made their appearance, shooting upwards, 
sometimes from above, sometimes fiom below the belt of light, 
which for a few seconds changed into a double arch. Some of 
these streamers rose as distinct columns, showing the usual 
pnsmatic hues, one in particular being noticeable as traversing 
the inverted W of Cassiopeia, another forming a fan-hke 
terminus to the luminous region, but all confined to a low alti- 
tude, bounded on the noith-west by Peiseus, and on the north- 
east by Vega, then rising. It nfay be well to observe that on 
the same day (the 15th) a large swr*spot had just reached the 
central meridian, and was beginning to show signs of great 
disturbance. E. BROWN 

Further Barton, Cirencester, March 16 


. * RÀ 
Injuries caused by Lightning in Venezuela 


IN answer to Mr. von Danckelman’s inquiiy as to the use of 
ligh -10ds and the frequency of accidents from lightning in 
the tropics (NATURE, December 11, 1884, p. 127), I beg leave 
to offer the following information 1eferiiing to Venezuela, where 
Ihave been residing ever since 1862 :— 

Thunderstorms are very frequent during the rainy season. 
They break out generally in the afternoon, about the time of the 
daily maximum of heat, whilst they ale extremely rare in the 
morning (I only witnessed one case) and during the night. 
Statistics of accidents do not exist, nor ale there many lightning- 
rods in use (in Caracas about half a dozen). But there are 
certain regions whee the former aie far from being uncommon, 
as, for mstance, the country around the Lake of Valencia and the 
plains o1 Vano» to the north ofthe Orinoco. In these a consider- 
able number of cattle are killed by lightning every year, and I know 
also of several cases where houses weie destroyed and people 
killed. The herds of cattle crowd together as soon' as a 
thanderstorm begins, and the animals remain dunng the whole 
time with their heads down to the ground, thus avoiding in- 
stinctively that their peinted horns should act as lghtning- 
conductors. $ 

In the neighbourhood of Maracay, at the eastern end of the 
Lake of Valencia, accidents occur almost every year. A very 
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. 
remarkable one was witnessed in 1883 by Dr. Manuel A. Diez, 
at that time physician of the military camp at Maracay. A 
lightning struck a rancho (small country house built of wood and 
mud, and thatched with straw or large leaves), wheie a man 
slept in a hammock, another lay under the hammock on the 
ground, and three women were bu¥y about the floor ; there were 
also several hens and a pig. The man in the hammock did not 
receive any injury whatever, whilst the other four persons and 
the animals were killed. As the wooden framework of the 
house was.probably very diy, the man m the hammock was 
- almost isolated ; but the other persons and the animals weré 
in direct contact with the floor—in this case the bare 
ground. 

Near Caracas accidents are’ comparatively rare. During all 
the years of my residence here no more than six have come to 
my knowledge: in three of them some damage was done to 

buildings, in two cases large trees were split, and in one 
(October, 1882) a ploughman was killed while at work in the 
field, together with his two oxen, his driving-stick (about four 
yards long, and shod with an iron point) having acted as 
ightning-conductor. -— A. ERNST 

Caracas, February 8 


Mira Ceti 


WiTH reference to your note on Miia Ceti in NATURE of 
February 5, I beg to say that I have observed Miia since 
December 15, 1854, and my observations show that the estar 
reached a maximum on February 4, when I estimated it equal 
to a Ceti, or about 277 magnitude. It remained of the same 
brightness up to Febiuary 13, and has faded very slowly since 
that date. It was, last night, not much below a Ceti. 


J. E. GORE 
Ballysodaie, Co. Sligo, Ireland, March 8 





Physical Geography of the Malayan Peninsula 


I HOPE you will give me space in your journal to correct a 
few errors that have slipped into the letter under this heading 
in the issue of December 18 (p. 152) by the Rev. J. E Tenison- 
Woods. 

In the’ first place, there is no fluor-spar in the drift which 
carries the tin. The stone ieferred to 1s rose-quartz, some -of 
which is very beautifully coloured. I have a specimen of it 
nearly as large as a man's head. It has a specific gravity of 
2°63, and harduess equal to ordinary white quartz, which ıt will 
scratch without difficulty. 

In the next paragraph Mr. Tenison-Woods says he cannot 
recall any mines on the easten? slopes of the mountains. This 
seems extraordinary, as sotue of the best mines in Kinta are on 
the eastern slopes of the volley, and I accompanied Mr. Tenison- 
Woods to the Lehat, Pasin, and Papan mining districts, and, 
with the exception of the Kwala, Diepang, and Gopeng mines, 
these were the only ones visited by him in Kinja, which were 
not on the eastern slopes of the valley. Following out the same 
idea, he says, speaking of the Kinta valley, ‘‘The river flows, 
like the Perak, on the eastern side of the valley.” This is also 
a mistake, for it is decidedly on the western side, and this ac- 
counts for the fact mentioned in the next line : ** The eastern 
tributaries are many and important.” If the rivers weie as 
stated by the rev. gentleman, this would be nearly impossible. 
I have taken the opportunity of asking the opinion of the officer 
in charge of the Kinta district, and he coincides with my view 
of the position of the river. 

The next point on which I cannot agree is that ‘‘there is not 
the shghtest sign of any 1ecent upheaval of the coast-line, while 
the evidence of subsidence is equally absent. A short time ago 
a bonng was made to a depth of 75 feet at Matang (which is 
the port of Laruf) and I made a section from it, which 

"shows that, within quite recent times, an important alter- 
ation of level has taken place. The ground at that place is 
6 feet above the present high-water mark. Down to a depth of 
17 feet from the surface the formation is marme, but below that, 
beds of sands, clays, and gravels, with leaf-bands and pieces of 
wood, aie met with, of the same nature as the drift near the 
hills, and containmg a small quantity, of fine tin; these beds 
extend down to a depth of 75 feet, and most piobably much 
further. Tt therefore appears that there has been a subsidence 
of at least 75 feet since the formation of the tin-bearing drift of 


Larut. An alteration of level of this extent must have made 
most impoitant geographical changes in the Straits of Malacca, 
and may help to solve many of the problems connected with 
the distribution of the flora and fauna of this interesting 
locality. 

The limestone-hill on the eastern side of the Gapis Pass, called 
Gunong Pondok, is 1800 feet in height, mstead of 400 feet, as 
stated ; and is connected by a fidge with the main range €f 
mountains. A little further on Mr. Tenison- Woods says that 
there are foo mountains called Gunong Hyau. This is a veiy 
excusable mistake for a stranger to make, foi one 1s Huyau, 
which means ‘‘ green," and the one further to the north is Ijob, 
which is the name of a palm (Arenga saccharifera), The Kurau 
river has its source on the former mountain, at the back of the 
town of Thaipeng. About four years ago 1 followed the stream 
from near the summit of Hijau down to the plams. 

L. WRAY, Jun. 

Perak Museum, Laiut, Peiak, January 30 E 





The Continuity of Protoplasm in Plant Tissue 


THERE 1s some danger that those who are unable to make a 
personal examination of the Flondese may be a little misled by 
Mr. Gaidiner’s 1emarks thereon in his aiticle on “ The Con- 
tinuity of the Protoplasm in Plant Tissue” (NATURE, vol. xx». 
P. 390). In arguing in support of his own view that this con- 
tinaity is not direct, but indirect he states that ''Schmitz has 
found that a pit-closing membrane," “ peifoiated in a sieve-Iike 
manner," exists in the Floridese, and that he himself has ‘‘ been 
able to confirm Schmuitz’s results as to the existence of the 
closing membrane in question." 

Now, if Mr. Gardiner means by this that what he terms a pit- 
closing membrane, perforated 1n a sieve-like manner, 1s piesent 
in aX! the Flortles, or even in a// parts of the thallus of a single 
species, I venture to submit that the statement is not in stitct 
accordance with fact. In my investigations into the histology of 
these plants, special attention was paid to this point, and by no 
methods that I could devise, or Jeain from othe: workers, was 
such a membrane to be demonstrated ın the simpler forms, as, 
for example, in Petrocelis cruenta, Indeed, I cannot conceive 
how a sieve-plate mangement could possibly exist, where the 
continuty is maintained by a single thread of protoplasm, and 
that of such extreme tenmty as in the species 1efeiied to. So 
far as I am aware, no one maintains the existence of a sieve- 
plate in the threads of Volvox, and I fail to see why it should be 
assumed to exist in the equally fine thieads now under considera- 
tion 

Further, in Polysiphonia, P/ilola, and other genera, where x 
membrane 1s normally present, it 1s vof met with s every fart 
of the thallus, being absent from the younger portions. In these- 
portions the connecting threads aie sugie and extremely delicate, 
so that while observation affoids no indication of a sieve-plate, 
the arrangements themselves pieclude the possibility of one. As- 
the threads grow older and thicker, a membiane which may be 
perforated is developed, but ıt is no pait of the primary wall of 
the protoplast. Thus, while the connecting piotoplasmic 
threads exist from the first, the. so-called "pit-closing membrane 
anses as- a later development, and 1s therefore subsidiary fo the 
continuity, and not essenital to it. 

So far, then, as the Floridec are concerned, I think we must 
recognise two conditions or stages of continuty ; first, a direct 
continuity, permanent in the simpler forms, but transitory in the 
more complex ones ; and second, an indirect continuity, absent 
from the younger, but present in the olde: tissues. 

Harrogate, March 7 THomas HICK- 





Time in the United States 


IN your issue of January 23 the statement (p. 277) that ** local” 
time throughout the United States, as opposed to railway time, 
has been abolished," is not quite accurate. At the introduction 
of the “standard ” time an attempt was made in many places 
to do this, but ıt has proved impiacticable, except nem the 
meridians of time. At other places the local time still governs 
all the daily business, except what involves tiavellmg. For this 
the difference, a constant quantity, is remembered, and the 
proper allowance made. For example, here we allow thnty- 
thiee minutes, being west of the meridian of eastein time to 
that amount. E. W. CLAYPOLE 

Akron, Ohio 
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FACILITIES FOR BOTANICAL RESEARCH 


TRE botanical student who has successfully passed his 

final examination at one of our universities or local 
colleges will naturally begin to consider to what use he 
cap devote the knowledge of facts and methods which he 
hąs acquired. To many it,is unfortunately necessary to 
turn at once to some employment which will bring in a 
substantial return. Teaching pays; research does not; 
so the latter is often out of the question. But the few to 
whom earning money is not an immediate necessity 
hardly realise the splendid possibilities which lie before 
them. Of these men of more or less independent means 
some, from pure inertness, may be content to move 
within the narrow circle of their own university ; others, 
following the example of their predecessors, will start on 
the German pilgrimage and sit at the feet of one or other 
of those teachers whose names they have long venerated 
from a distance. The advantage of working under the 
direction of one of these masters is no doubt very great, 
but stil Germany hes in the temperate zone ; the flora 
approximates nearly to that of Great Britain, and the 
gardens and hot-houses are in no way superior to our 
own. It rarely enters into the calculations of a young 
graduate that a journey to the tropics 1s a possible alter- 
native to the German pilgrimage ; yet a circular recently 
issued by Dr. Treub, the well-known Director of the 
Botanical Garden at Buitenzorg, in Java, shows us that a 
visit of six months to the island 1s well within the range 
of any man who has 200/. to spend upon it. It is true 
that this expense 1s decidedly greater than that of living 
for six months in a German University twn, but the 
advantages are correspondingly greater. In the first place, 
a tropical vegetation offers ample opportunities for re- 
search, especially in the branches of morphology and 
anatomy: in proof of this it is sufficient to turn over the 
pages of the Annales du Fardin botanique de Buifenzorg, 
and note the valuable results there detailed, chiefly 
from the pen of Dr. Treub himself; secondly, the 
Government of the Dutch Indies has recently placed 
suitable buildings at the disposal of the Director, who 
finds that he now has accommodation in his laboratory 
for four foreign investigators to work simultaneously ; 
again, in the person of Dr. Treub, who, it may be men- 
tioned, is a proficient in the English language, there 1s 
constantly present at Buitenzorg one of the first. investi- 
gators of our time. In his circular Dr. Treub combats 
the idea which most of us would probably entertain, that 
Buitenzorg, being 1n the tropics, is necessarily unhealthy : 
he states that, though he will not pretend that a stranger 
coming to stay for four or five months cannot possibly 
falill, still the chances of contracting disease during that 
time are not notably greater than if one stayed at home 
or travelled on the continent of Europe. He recom- 
mends the period between October and April as the best, 
both as regards health, comfort, and the vegetation. 
Here is an opportunity the lke of which has perhaps 
never before been offered to students, and one which can 
best be embraced by those who have not yet assumed the 
yoke of regular employment. 

These facilities for botanical research in a tropical 
climate, thus offered freely to strangers'by the Dutch, 
natural suggest to the English mind that with all our 
colonies we have at present little of a like nature to offer: 
we have in our gardens at Calcutta and Peradeniya as 
good chances of establishing laboratories for botanical 
research asthe Dutch had at Butenzorg Prof. Haeckel's 
interesting account of his recent tour in Ceylon, and of 
his visit to Peradeniya, gives some idea of the scope 
there would be for a young botanist to carry on morpho- 
logical and anatomical work — In the sphere of thallo- 
pue botany Mr. H. M. Ward has already shown that a 
engthened stay in the tropics may lead to the attain- 
ment of very valuable results. 
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But without going so far afield as the trdpics, and at a 
decidedly less cost than such a journey would entail, 
plenty of scope may be found for satisfying the desire to 
investigate. Thus at the well-known marine biological 
station at Naples, the tables which are habitually occu- 
pied by zoologists might Well be applied for by botanists : 
the numerous botanical memoirs issued from this institu- 
tion by continental observers show that the institute of 
Dr. Dohrn is well adapted for the investigation of marine 
algze as well as of marine animals. A 

A second marine station, devoted more particularly 
to the study of botany, is that at Antibes, now in the 
possession of the French Government; it was formerly 
the private residence of M. Thuret, to whose researches, 
in conjunction with M. Bornet, we owe so much of our 
knowledge of the reproductive processes of marine algae. 
Being compelled, for the sake of his health, to pass the 
winter months in the south, M. Gustave Thuret chose 
the beautiful promontory of Antibes for his residence. 
He laid out the grounds surrounding his villa as a winter 
garden, collecting together many rare and beautiful 
plants; at the sameetime, while attending to the collec- 
tion and correct identification of terrestrial forms, he 
availed himself of the opportunity presented by residence 
on the coast to apply himself with vigour to those re- 
searches on marine alge with which his name will 
always be connected. On his death in 1875, Mdme. 
Henn Thuret, desiring that the valuable collections of 
her brother-in-law should not be dispersed, bought the 
property for a sum of 200,000 francs, and presented it to 
the nation, the State undertaking the expenses of its 
maintenance. M. Naudin was appointed as director of 
the new institution. It is understood that on suitable 
application being made, foreigners can obtain admission 
to the laboratories of the Villa Thuret, which offer excep- 
tional opportunities for the study both of marine and 
terrestrial forms. i 

However great the advantage may be of visiting 
countries of a climate different from our own, it 1s far 
from being necessary for an English student to leave his 
own country in order to satisfy his desire for research: 
the methods ın use in the botanical laboratory are now 
taught with precision in our Universities: any student 
who has passed his final examination in the first class 
should be in a position to conduct a research successfully, 
if he has in him the necessary,mental qualities. To such 
a man the resources of the Royal, Gardens at Kew are a 
real mine which shows no sign of exhaustion. Not onl 
may an investigator obtain access to the unrivalled col- 
Jections, both living and dry, of the Royal Gardens, but, 
since Kew ig in constant communication with distant 
countries, materials for completing a research may often 
be obtained which could scarcely be accessible in any 
other way. Through the munificence of the late Mr. 
Jodrell, a well-appointed laboratory has been erected in 
the Gardens, with the express object of encouraging 
research. 

Lastly, it must be admitted that the poverty of our 
efforts in recent years to investigate the marine algz of 
our coasts is httle short of a disgrace to us as a maritime 
nation. Even our commonest sea-weeds are so little 
understood that they would well repay a careful investi- 
gation. Work on the sea-coast must for the present 
depend upon individual enterprise; but we may hope 
that shortly, when the Manne Biological, Association has 
a fixed abode, botanists may be found ready to make a 
proper use of the opportunities which they will then 
enjoy. 

In view of the constantly increasing bulk of botanical 
publications, which may be taken as an index of a steady 
increase in activity of research, it may be thought that it 
is more difficult at tlfe present day to strike out an 
original line than at earlier periods in the development of 
the science. But, against this great increase of our 
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knowledge we must set the more systematic training to 
which students are subjected before they are expected to 
take an independent line; secondly, the new methods of 
treatment and new points of view which now succeed one 
another more rapidly than at gny previous time; and, 
thirdly, the very greatly increased facihties for research on 
the spot in foreign countries. When it is remembered how 
many of our most prominent men started their careers as 
travellers, the importance of the third of the above con- 
siderations will be valued as it ought to be. Those who 
are best able to appreciate the position of anatomical and 
physiological botany would probably be the first to agree 
that the opportunities for research in these branches, 
either in foreign lands or at home, are, at the present 
moment, better than they have been at any former period 
in the history of the science. If the botanical students 
of the present day content themselves with devoting their 
time and energy to working out small and uninteresting 
details, it is their own poverty of imagination and want 
of enterprise that are to blame. 





e. 
MOLECULAR DYNAMICS? 


I HAVE placed the three titles above this article not 
because I intend to deal with more than the last, but 
because they all deal with the same matter, and show how 
much the author's attention was directed to the subject 
during his three months’ sojourn in America. The 
audience at the Baltimore lectures consisted chiefly of 
American professors, and a few English men of science 
attended a larger or smaller number of the lectures. 

Speculation was rife as to the probable character of the 
lectures, and there was a general feeling that vortex 
motion would be largely dealt with. This, however, was 
not so. The course of twenty lectures was confined to 
the wave theory of light, largely dealing with the diffi- 
culties of that theory. The published lectures are not 
printed, but “jelligraphed,” as Sir William Thomson 
would say. The number of copies is extremely limited, 
and are of unique interest, being reproduced from the 
short-hand notes taken at the lectures. Every one who 
knows how suggestive Sir William's lectures are and how 
fertile his mind is in bringing illustrative digressions to 
bear on the topic in hand, will oe these verbatim 
notes to be a rare treasure. Nor will he be disappointed. 
Mr. Hathaway, the reporter, has the unusual combination 
` of being an expert stendgraphist, a skilful mathematician, 
and a clear and distinct caligraphist. His notes contain 
numerous errors, such as are unavoidable in such an 
undertaking, but, viewed as a whole, his work is almost a 
marvel. . . ° 
The lectures treated of three branches of the subject: 
(1) the propagation of a disturbance through an elastic 
medium ; (2) the character of molecular vibration ; and 
(3) the influence of molecules on the propagation of waves. 
Each lecture generally dealt with two of these branches, 
and between the two parts of the lecture Sir William 
went among his andience and had some conversation 
with them. It was ever his object to discard the profes- 
sorial attitude and give his lectures the aspect of confer- 
ences Discussion did not end in the lecture-room, and 
the three weeks at Baltimore were like one long confer- 
ence guided by the master mind. It is not surprising 
that at the end of that time there was a genuine feeling 
of iones at patting on the part of teacher arid taught 
alike. 
The part of the lectures dealing with the 


ropagation 
of an elastic disturbance could not be expect 


to contain 


1 On Molecules,” the Presidential Address to Section A of the British 
Augen 1884, by Sir William Thomson . . 

“The Wave eory of Light," a Lectwre delivered by Sir William 
Thomson at Philadelphia on Sept 29, 1884, published in NATURE, vol. xxxi. 


P. Ot 
AT ectures on Molecular Dynamics,” by Sir William Thomson, Johns 
Hopkins University, October, 1884. 


much novelty, but it was treated in so novel a manner 
and from so purely a physical point of view, that it could 
not but be instructive. Many of the old supporters of the 
theory dealt with it purely from a mathematical point of 
view. They treated the problem as a mathematical exer- 
cise, and did not hesitate to make unwarranted assump- 
tions to produce pretty formulas or simple solutions, 
Even such men as Weber (in his * Theory of Magnetism » 
and Green (in his * Wave Theory”) have been guilty of 
this practice. Sir William Thomson never made any but 
pbysical assumptions, and these were made for reasons 
given. Rather than make a meaningless mathematical 
assumption he would prefer to burden his formulas with 
undetermined quantities, and even, if unable to reach the 
final solution, would rejoice in the richness of the 
formulas, which showed a potentiality of overcoming 
many difficulties. He does not always commend Ran- 
kine’s mathematics, but he says this for him at p. 185: 
“Rankine did a great deal to cure the mathematical 
disease of aspasia from which we suffered so long. 
Faraday did most. The old mathematicians used neither 
diagrams to help people to understand their work, nor 
words to express their ideas. It was formulas, and 
formulas alone. Faraday was a great reformer in that 
respect with his language of ‘lines of force; &c. Rankine 
was splendid in his vigour and in the grandeur of his 
Greek derivations” This refers to Rankine’s nomen- 
clature of different kinds of moduluses and their recipro- 
cals—e g. plagiotatic, thispsinomic, &c. . 

The first lecture 1s a summary of what is to come, and 
is partly historical. The difficulties ın the way of accept- 
ing the wavé theory of light are clearly pointed out. 
These are four in number. 

First Difficulty: Dispersion.—The difficulty is to 
explain how velocity of propagation depends on period 
of vibration. Two explanations have been offered, that 
of Cauchy and that of Helmholtz He does not delay 
much with Cauchy, who ascribed it to heterogeneousness. 
He prefers Helmholtz, who ascribes it to a compound 
structure of material molecules, which gives them a 
natural period of vibration. ‘Lhe one explanation has 
relation to wave-length, the other to period of vibration. 
The latter, he thinks, falls in better with results of spec- 
trum analysis, &c. A great portion of the lectures is 
devoted to expanding the notion of Helmholtz The 
space occupied by a molecule must be filled with a sub- 
stance differing from the ether either in rigidity or in 
density, or both. Lord Rayleigh has taken in hand 
this question in his researches on blue sky, and it seems 
that a variation of density ıs the principal or only effective 
cause, With respect to the new (Helmholtz- Thomson) 
spring and shell molecule, he says, “ It seems to me that 
there must be something in this, that this, as a symbol, 
15 certainly not an hypothesis, but a certainty." 

Second Difficulty: the Ether.—He makes short work 
of the difficulty of reconciling almost perfect rigidity with 
almost perfect mobility. It:s merely a matter of time. 
You can make a tuning-fork of Burgundy pitch when the 
period is a small fraction of a second, but a bullet will 
pass clean through several inches of itin six months. The 
ether may be highly elastic for vibrations executed in the 
too or 1600 milion millionth of a second, but highly 
mobile to bodies going through it at the rate of twenty 
miles a second. 

Third Difficulty: Refraction and Reflection.—Theo- 
retical equations agree qualitatively with facts, but there 
are serious discordances when we come to quantitative 
measurements. Especially 1s this the case in the com- 
pleteness of extinction of the ray polarised by reflection. 

Fourth Difficulty: Double Refraction.—It is found that 
when the medium is displaced during wave-propagation 
in a double refracting crystal, the return force must 
depend on the direction of vibration, not on the plane of 
distortion, as all elastic theories indicate, Rankine and 
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Rayleigh independently invented unequally loaded mole- 
cules which overcome the difficulty, but give a wave 
surface different from Huyghens', and Stokes has proved 
experimentally that Huyghens’ construction 1s very accu- 
rate. . Hence this way of escape is denied to us. 

> In treating of the propagation of waves in an isotropic 
gand later in an aeolotroptc) medium, methods of Thom- 
son and Tait's Natural Philosophy, and his own article, 
* Elasticity,” ın the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” are used ; 
a óc are distortions about Oz, Oy, and Os, efg are dilata- 
tions along Ox, Oy, Oz. The equation of the energy Æ is 
a quadratic ina å ce fg, containing twenty-one coefficients, 
some of which are annulled by isotropy. 


If 
dE , dE dg. 
Peg p= ap ge 
LAE »_dE „_dE 
-— gE TS 


and ifp be the density, and £ a displacement along O x, 
we obtain the equation 

dtt „dP | dU ( aT 

dr T ds dy dr 
Moreover, if 2 be the rigidity modulus, Æ the bulk 
modulus, 8 the cubic dilatation, and m = £ + 4, we 
have 

Pc (m — n) ð, 
= n (ZEZE 
deaa dz E di) 
with similar expressions for Q, R, S, U. œ 
Thence he shows that the equation 


d'E „pm a 
pp cnt nv 


m sno Gdu,dv, dw n 
(with the condition qu + FI HTa O in an incom- 


' pressible substance), contains every possible solution, and 
7. dikpmeeielo discs special sedet d eneral solution 


which may be true of waves propagated by molecules 
through the: ether. Here his dears for physical concep- 
tions appears, and his hatred of mathematical asphasia. 
He considers the case of a ball moving to and fro, of a 
ball twisting about an axis, of a globe becoming alternately 
prolate and oblate, of a rod twisted in opposite directions 
at the two ends, and of the Thomson-Helmholtz molecule 
which is a heavy mass connected by massless springs 
with a massless inclosing shell, or there may be several 
shells inclosing each other, connected by springs with a 
dense mass in the centre (far more dense than the ether). 

Mere he discusses the manner in which a molecule may 
be i aiia to give off 1ts vibrations to the ether. Does 
it ually increase in intensity and gradually die out, 
or how does it act? Here is what he says on this much- 
neglected point at p. 94 :— 

“The kind of thing that fhe luminous vibrator consists 
in seems to me to be a sudden initiation of a set of 
vibrations and a sequence of vibrations from that initia- 
tion which will naturally become of smaller and smaller 
amplitude. . . . Why a sudden start? Because I believe 
that the hght of the natural flame or of the arc light or 
of any other known source of light must be the result of 
sudden shocks from a number of vibrators. Take the 
light obtained by striking two quartz pebbles together. 
‘Yow have all seen that. There 1s one of the very simplest 
sources of light... . What sort of a thing can the light 
be that proceeds from striking two quartz pebbles to- 
gether? Under what circumstances can we conceive a 
group of waves of light to begin gradually and to end 
gradually? You know what takes place in the excitation 
of a fiddle-string or a tuning-fork by a bow. The vibra- 
tions gradually get up from zero to a maximum, and then, 
when you take the bow off, gradually subside. I cannot 


see anything hke that in the source of light. On the 
contrary, it seems to me to be all shocks—a sudden 
beginning and gradual subsidence." 

The hght coming from a single shock is, of course, 
polarised always in the game direction. Sellmeier's de- 
ductions from Fizeau’s experiment shows that there 1s no 
serious fading in 50,000 vibrations. Helmholtz introduces 
viscous terms which absorb the energy and might pre- 
vent the possibility of 50,000 vibrations from one shock. 
That is a retrograde step. Absorption can be explained 
without viscous terms. 

Such speculations, when coming from one of less grasp 
of physical facts, would attract but little attention. But 
here all kinds of useful suggestions are continually thrown 
out for experiment and for hypotheses. He is striving to 
get at the physical meaning of radiation, absorption, 
anomalous dispersion, fluorescence, and poner eS 
and here 1s what he says on some of these points at 
p But there are cases in which we have that tremendous 
janghng, and that is in the fluorescence of such a thing 
as uranium glass, wħıch lasts for several seconds after the 
exciting light is taken away, and then again in phosphor- 
escence that lasts for hours and days. There have been 
exceedingly interesting. beginnings in the way of experi- 
ments already made, but I think no one has found whether 
initial refraction is exactly.the same as permanent refrac- 
tion. For this purpose we might use Becquerel's phos- 
phoroscope, or we might take such an appliance as Prof. 
Michaelson has been using for light, and. get something 
enormously more searching than Becquerel's phosphoro- 
scope, and try whether, m the first hundredth of a second, 
there is any indication of a different wave-velocity from 
that which you would have when white light passes con- 
tinuously in the usual manner of refraction. If in the 
methods employed for ascertaining the velocity of light 
1n a transparent body . . . we apply a test for an instan- 
taneous refraction, I have no doubt we shall get negative 
results, but yet properties of ultimate importance. We 
might take bodies in which, hike uranium glass, the phos- 
phorescence lasts only a few seconds; and then, again, 
bodies in which phosphorescence lasts for minutes and 
hours. With some of these we should have anomalous 
dispersion, gradually fading away after a time. I should 
think that by experimenting, and so on, we should find - 
some very interesting results 8f this kind." 

In his mathematics he suppresses the condensational 
wave, and, in doing so, makes reference to the electro- 
magnetic theory of hght, which, he thinks, has added 
nothing to our physical conceptions of the ether. In 
treating, furtaer on, ef reflection and refraction, he speaks 
a great deal of the pressural wave, which many authors 
have called a condensational wave. I find that in some 
points my notes are fuller than the reporters. I cannot 
find there the following characteristic passage about the 
pressural wave :—“ People have tried to muddle this. 
The pressural wave has been the difficulty. Cauchy 
starved the animal, M’Cullagh and Neumann didn't know 
of its existence, Haughton put it in an Irish car and it 
wouldn’t go, Green and Rayleigh treated it according to 
its merits.” 

With regard to the possibility of a condensational wave, 
and to the electro-magnetic theory of light, we find, on 
pp 40-41 :— : 

“ We ignore this condensational wave tn the theory of 
light. We are sure that its energy, at all events, if 1t is 
not null, is very small in comparison with the luminiferous 
vibrations we are dealing with But to say that it 1s 
absolutely null would be an assumption we have no right 
to make. When we look through the little universe that 
we know, and think pf the transmission of electrical 
force and of the transmission of magnetic force, and of 
the transmission of light, we have no right to assume 
that there 1s not something else that our philosophy does 
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not dream of. We have no right to assume that there 
may not be condténsational vibration in the lummiferous 
ether. We only do know that any vibrations of this kind 
which are excited by the reflection and refraction of light 
are certainly of very small energy compared with the 
energy of the light from which they proceed. The fact 
of the case as regards reflection“and refraction 1s this: 
that, unless the luminiferous ether is absolutely incom- 
pressible, the reflection and refraction of light must gene- 
rally give rise to waves of condensation. Waves of 
distortion may exist without waves of condensation, but 
waves of distortion cannot be reflected at the bounda 
surface between two mediums without exciting in eac 
medium a wave of condensation. When we come to the 
subject of reflection and refraction we shall see how to 
deal with these condensational waves, and find how easy 
itis to get quit of them by supposing the medium in- 
compressible. But it ıs always to be kept in mind to be 
examined into: Are there or are there not very small 
amounts of condensational waves generated in reflection 
and refraction ; and may, after all, the electric force not 
depend on the waves of condensation? Suppose that 
we have at any place in ar, or in lyniniferous ether, a 
body that, through some action we need not describe 
but which is conceivable, 1s alternately positively and 
negatively electrified : may it not be that this will be the 
cause of condensational waves?” It is then supposed 
that two spherical conductors are connected to the 
terminals of an alternating dynamo machine, and the 
quotation proceeds :— 

* Jt is perfectly certain, if we turn. the machine slowly, 
that in the neighbourhood of the conductors we will have 
alternately positively and negatively electrified elements 
with reversals perhaps two or three hundred per second 
of time, without a gradual transition from negative 
through zero to positive, and the same thing all through 
Space; and we can tell exactly what is the potential at 
each point. Now, does any one believe that, 1f that revo- 
lution was made fast enough, the electrostatic law would 
follow? Every one believes that, if that process be con- 
ducted fast enough several million times, or millions of 
millon times per second, we should be far from fulfilling 
the electrostatic law in the electrification of the air in the 
neighbourhood. It is absolutely certain that such an 
action as that going on would give rise to electrical 
waves. Now it does seem probable to me that electrical 
waves are condensational waves in luminiferous ether, 
and probably it would he that the propagation of these 
waves would be enormoufly faster than the propagation 
of ordinary light waves. I am quite conscious, when 
speaking of this, of what has been done in the so-called 
electro-magnetic theory of light. I know the propagation 
of electric impulse along an insulated wire sifrrounded by 
gutta-percha, which I worked out myself about the year 
1854, and in which I found a velocity comparable with 
the velocity of hght. . . . That is a very different case 
from this, and I have waited 1n vain to see how we can 
get any justification of the way of putting ıt in the so- 
called electro-magnetic theory of light.” 

In those parts of the lectures which deal with wave 
propagation 1n an isotropic medium, by far the most 
interesting parts are those which treat of the conditions 
at bounding surfaces, whether these surfaces be reflecting 
and refracting surfaces or surfaces of radiating molecules, 
or surfaces of 3bsorbing molecules. Lord Rayleigh's in- 
vestigations and his own on the likelihood of the density 
or the rigidity of the substance composing a molecule 
diffenng from that of the ether are also full of interest 

Much of this part of the subject has been thoroughl 
worked out before, but here the treatment is so original, 
the language is so suggestive, and I need hardly say that 
the whole course of lectures 1s so pregnant with useful 
ideas, that every one who reads*this pait will be well 
repaid. 
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Having now roughly indicated the novel points and the 
general mode of treatment of the problem in molar 
dynamics, Í propose in the next notice to give some 
account of the problem in molecular dynamics, which 
occupied half of the time. GEORGE FORBES 


(To be continued.) 





THE LONG DURATIONS OF METEORIC ¥ 
RADIANT POINTS 


JF is unfortunate that the observation of shooting stars 

is associated with difficulties of no common order. 
The very large number of distinct showers visıble at the 
same epoch, their extremely attenuated character, and the 
Many impediments to accurate determinations of the 
flights of the individual shooting stars proceeding from 
them, exercise an unfavourable influence on the work and 
deter many observers from grappling with a subject which 
is admittedly beset with such perplexing details. Apart 
from this, there exists the great necessity for observations 
to be sustained during the whole night, and this is rarely 
practicable either by amateur or professional astronomers, 
who generally have other important work in hand. In 
fact, meteoric astronomy requires the almost exclusive 
attention of the observer, and must be closely pursued for 
a long period of time if anything like comprehensive 
results are to be obtained. The voids occasioned either 
by moonlight or cloudy weather in a short series of 
observations are only to be filled up by prolonged watches 
extended over many consecutive years. 

The long visible duration of a large number of radiant 
points of shooting stars is, it must be confessed, a fact 
which defies esatisfactory explanation. The ingenious 
theory which had attributed to meteor streams an identi 
with cometary orbits, required that the visibility of su 
streams should be of very brief character, though in the case 
of an abnormally wide system or of a shower directed from 
a point near the earth's apex the duration might be 
longer than usual, but the radiant point could not 
maintain a perfectly fixed position amongst the stars. 
This general view of the subject is, however, not accord- 
ant with the results of recent observations, for while there 
are undoubtedly some cometary showers which display 
all the peculiarities taught by theory, there are many 
other streams which continue visible for several months 
and retain a stationary position in the firmament. It is 
evident therefore that these streams are presented to us 
under totally different circumstances as regards orbit to 
the true planetary showers, and are amenable to con- 
ditions and laws which form a problem the solution of 
which 1s arrested by no ordinary difficulties. 

The multiplicity of streams would naturally originate a 
false appearance of long duration in certain radiant points, 
but observations of very precise character would sdon 
show that the pomt of Piston, as successively deter- 
mined, differed considerably, being not, in fact, confined 
absolutely to the same point in the sky. But it is now 
proved that there are no differences, other than those in- 
troduced by small unavoidable errors of observation, in 
the centres from which shooting stars continue to fall 
during several months. Indeed, it seems a probable 
inference from the observations that some showers exist 
all the year round, though not visible during the epoch 
when they are very near to the sun. 

That such long enduring radiants of meteors can have 
a community of origin and belong to physically associated 
streams in the same degree as the true cometary meteor 
showers is very difficult to understand. But the fixity of 
the radiant over so long an interval would yet seem to 
indicate some bond of close affinity existing between 
them. At any rate we have no reason to suppose that a 
large number of showers, distinct in themselves, can occur 
consecutively from the same points of the sky owing to a 
common peculiarity of grouping. 
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At intervals of six months the earth’s motion in space 
is in exactly opposite directions, and yet these streams of 
meteors enter the atmosphere from the same apparent 
radiants. Evidently therefore the meteoric particles, 
which individually move in parallel flights, are travelling 
independent of solar attraction and are presented to us 
under a totally different aspect to the cometary showers 

„the phenomena of which are clearly understood. 

» if meteoric streams ofegreat width are encountered by 
the earth as the result of the sun’s proper motion in space 
then it would appear that to give the phenomena of 
stationary radiants they must move with enormous veloci- 
ties. This 1s not borne out by the observations, for the 
meteors of these long-enduring streams exhibit appear- 
ances similar to what is generally observed in the meteors 
from the cometary showers. The farther the radiant is 
removed from the earth’s apex the slower become the 
motions of the meteors, they lose the streak-generating 
capacity, and their colour changes from white to yellow 


from the slower meteors recorded several hours before. 
Some showers also doubtless furnish meteors which 
become igneous at greater distances than others and 
more relatively slower than those belonging to streams 
formed of materials not % readily combustible. More- 
over the specific gravity of the particles of different 
systems probably varies to some extent, and their indi- 
vidual forms may not-always coincide, so that the effects 
of atmospheric resistance must necessarily introduce 
peculiarities in the observed flights. 

The idea occurred to me that these long-enduring 
radiants must result from terrestrial meteor streams, : e. 
streams revolving around the earth in an excentric orbit 
with perigee near the outer limits of the atmosphere, If 
streams of this character existed and were closing in 
upon the earth we should have the phenomena of station- 
ary radiants. And the fact of their closing in upon us 
would be rendered possible on the assumption of a resist- 
ing medium (similar to that affecting the motion of Encke’s 
comet), or that at each return to perigee the atoms en- 











or red, indicating a lower degree of 1ncandescence as the 
result of a less violent friction with ethe atmosphere. 
There are exceptions, however, for the meteors from some 
radiants retain a velocity much greater than that theoreti- 
cally assigned. 

There is a very pressing need for further observa- 
tions specially directed go the visible trajectories of shoot- 
ing stars. e apparent motions of the corpuscles 
belonging to a stream depend upon several conditions 
which are very liable to originate discordances. The 
particles near the radiants move slowly in short courses 
owing to foreshortening, and when the radiant is near 
the horizon the flights are longer and more gradual than 
when it has reached a considerable altitude. The 
Geminids of December, for instance, appear very slow in 
the early hours of the evening, but in the morning their 
Swift, diving courses would lead the observer to attribute 
them to an entirely separate family were it not that the 
radiant occupies an identical place to that determined 


countered the tenuous outer region of the atmosphere, 
which, though not sufficiently dense to render them 
incandescent, would slightly diminish their velocity and 
thus bring about a contraction of the orbit. But there 
are difficulties to the adoption of such views, one of which 
is that the meteors from such streams would exhibit a 
consistency of velocity whatever the relative position of 
their radiants with regard to the earth's direction of 
motion, and this does not accord with the facts of obser- 
vation. 

The earth's atmosphere probably extends in a barely 
appreciable degree a much greater distance than ordinary 
estimates allow. The computed heights of certain meteors 
deduced from multiple observations, and the phenomena 
of minute, telescopic shooting stars, which are evidently 
far extenor to ordinary naked eye meteors, render this 
highly probable. The former are very numerous, though 
to what degree is only known to those who have been 
habitually engaged in sweeping the heavens with a tele- 
scope of Jow power and large field. According to my 
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own observatiofs telescopic meteors exceed the more 
conspicuous clas$ of these bodies in the proportion of 
about 40 to 1. Rich showers probably exist only visible 
with instrumental means, and certain showers readily 
perceptible to the naked eye afford little indication of their 
existence with telescopic aid. The Gemimds may be 
ranked among the latter, for on D&cember 12, 1877, Lewis 
Swift at Rochester, whilst comet seeking during a period 
of 44 hours, noticed a large number of naked eye meteors. 
They frequently intruded upon his attention in the inter- 
vals when his eye was withdrawn from the telescope, and 
his estimate of the number visible was 1000 for the whole 
period of his observations. Yet, singularly enough, there 
was an unusual paucity of telescopic meteors, only two 
certainly, and one other suspected, crossing the field of 
view of 14°, whereas they are usually of frequent 
occurrence. 

The observation of meteors, both telescopic and other- 
wise, especially commends itself to amateurs as an attrac- 
tive study, requiring no elaborate or expensive instruments. 
The inconveniences attending such work may soon in 
great measure be overcome by patience. In cases where 
the results are thoroughly reliable wg think that even 
slender observations possess weight and ought to be 
encouraged, for such results soon accumulate, and if 





Fig, a. 


allowed to extend over several years may be combined 
and reduced to very satisfactory issues. Or the materials 
obtained by different observers for similar epochs might 
be collected and the radiant points determined from a 
careful analysis of the path-directions: In every instance, 
however, the physical appearances of the meteors ought to 
be fully described and given due weight in fixing the 
radiants. Without these precautions it is impossible to 
obtain reliable positions or to arrange the meteors into 
family groups with anything like that precision which is 
an essential feature of the work. 

It is earnestly hoped that more enthusiasm may now 
be aroused amongst observers in this interesting depart- 
ment of astronomy. The question as to the duration of 
radiants and their absolutely fixed position must have an 
important bearing on the theory of their origin, and 
deserves much further investigation. The apparently 
intermittent character of many such streams also deserves 
notice, as their fluctuations may be regulated by definite 
periods of short duration. The observations of individual 
radiants should be confined to a few nights only, or when, 
from the paucity of meteors, it is found necessary to 
include results extending over several weeks, the nights 
of greatest intensity should be mentioned. The necessity 
exists for equal accuracy in deducihg the radiant points, 
as in registering the exact directions of flight ; in fact, 
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great discrimination and precision are required in details 
so mutually dependent, so liable-to errors, and so full of 
complications. 

One of the most active and at the same time one of the 
most precise and well-defined cases of long duration is 
exhibited by a meteor shower in the southern extremity 
of Auriga and slightly to the north-east of a line connect- 
ing the stars 1 Aurigze and B Tauri. It gives the first sign 
of its existence at the end of Julf, and thence continues 
during several ensuing months. The epochs about 
October 8-15 and November 7 and 20 would appear to 
represent the most prominent exhibition of this radiant, 
though there are many other nights during the summer 
and autumnal months when itmay be detected during a pro- 
longed watch. The accompanying diagram (Fig. A 
the projected paths of eighty meteors (chiefiy observed 
by myself at Bristol, and selected as being tolerably near 
the radiant point) recorded during the months of October 
and November. These paths form only a proportion 
of the aggregate number seen, but they sufficiently 
display the singularly precise radiation of this stream. 
A similar diagram might readily be prepared from the 
flights recorded in August and September when the 
convergence of an almost equal number of meteors attest 
the visibility of the same radiant. Its position relatively 
to the stars is given in Fig. 2, and it is hoped that 
observers will endeavour to effect its re-observation. We 
require further observations particularly during the month 
of August, when the radiant 1s very low, until the morning 
hours, and this doubtless accounts for the rareness of its 
apparition at that epoch. W. F. DENNING 





. ` 
NOTES 

THOSE who are interested in the South Kensington Museum 
will be glad to learn that the National Collections belonging to 
the Science Department have now a prospect of improvement. 
A Government Committee has lately been appointed to report 
generally upon them and to consider plans for properly housing 
them. The Committee consists of gentlemen of high position in 
various Government Departments ; the Chairman is Sir Frederick 
Bramwell, F.R.S., and Dr. W. Pole, F.R.S., is the Secretary. 


THE Prince of Wales, President of the International Inven- 
tions Exhibition, has fixed Monday, May 4, for the opening of 
the Exhibition. Rapid progress is being made in all branches 
connected with the Exhibition. The large space set apart for 
machinery in motion 1s already being filled, whilst preparations 
for receiving other exhibits are well forward, some of which 
have arrived at the building. The Aquarium Department is 
receiving considerable attention, and will form a very attractive 
feature. The tanks have been thoroughly cleansed and refilled 
with fresh water, which has been softened and filtered, rendering 
it bright and pure, fit for the reception of large consignments of 
fish that will shortly arrive. Lord Onslow has lately presented 
1500 exceedingly fine carp to the Aquarium, and a large number 
of fish indigenous to the Canadian Bakes have also been received 
for exhibition in the tanks. 


THE Royal Society of New South Wales offers its medal and 
a money prize fot the best communication (provided it be of 
sufficient merit) containing the results of onginal research or 
observation upon each of the following subjects :—Series IV. 
To be sent in not later than May 1, 1885 :—No. 13. Anatomy 
and life-history of the Echidna and Platypus; the Society’s 
Medal and 257. 14. Anatomy and life-history of Mollusca 
peculiar to Australia; the Society's Medal and 25/. 15. The 
chemical composition of the products from the so-called Kero- 
sene Shale of New South Wales ; the Society's Medal and 251, 
Series V. To be sent in not later than May 1, 1886 :—No. 16. 
On the chemistry of the Austahan gums and resins; the 
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Societys Medal and 25/. 17. On the tin deposits of New 
South Wales ; the Society’s Medal and 257. 18. On the iron- 
ore deposits of New South Wales; the Society's Medal and 
25/4. 19. List of the marine fauna of Port Jackson, with de- 
scriptive notes—as to habits, distribution, &c. ; the Society's 
Medal and 25/4. Series VI. To be sent in not later than May 1; 
1887 :—No. 20. On the silver-ore deposits of New South Wales ; 


¿the Society's Medal and 254 21. Origin and mode of occurr- 


ence of gold-bearing veins and of the associated minerals; the 
Society's Medal and 25/, 22. Influence of the Australian 
climate in producing modifications of diseases; the Society's 
Medal and *25/. 23. On the Infusoria peculiar to Austialia ; 
the Society's Medal and 257. The competition 1s in no way 
confined to members of the Society nor to residents in Australia, 
but is open to all without any restriction whatevei, excepting 
that a prize will not be awarded to a member of the Council for 
the time being ; neither will an award be made for a mere com- 
pilation, however meiitorious in is way—the communication, 
to be successful, must be either wholly or in part the result of 
original observation or research on the pait of the contributor. 
The successful papers will be published in the Society's annual 
volume. Fifty reprint copies will be furnished to the author 
Íree of expense, Competitors ere requested to write upon fools- 
cap paper, on one side only. A motto must be used instead of 
the writer's name, and each paper must be accompanied bya 
sealed envelope bearing the motto outside and containing the 
writer’s name and addiess inside. All communications to be 
addressed to the honorary secretaries, A. Liversidge and A. 
Leibius. 


e 
A LECTURE on ‘Cholera, what it is, and how it may be 
guarded against,” will be given by Prof. Burdon-Sanderson at 
Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial Street, E., on Thursday, March 
26, at 8.15 p.m. 


A MEETING of scientific men was held on Saturday at the 
University College, Liverpool, at which it was resolved to 
piepare a scheme for investigating the maine fauna of the 
neighbouring seas, so that a commencement of the work might 
be made during the ensuing summer. Prof. Herdman had the 
organising and details entrusted to him. 


THE Duke of Westminster and the Committee of the Sunday 
Society have issued invitations to a National Conference with 
authorities and officers of museums, art galleries, and libraries 
which have been open in the United Kingdom on Sundays. 
The Conference has been called specially for the purpose of 
directing the attention of Parliament to the results which have 
attended the Sunday opening of museums, art galleries, and 
libraries ın the United Kingdom, and it is expected tbat 1epre- 
sentatives will be present from each of these institutions. The 
Conference will assemble at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday, 
March 25, at half past two, and the proceedings will commence 
at three o'clock precisely. œ 


AT the meeting of the Society of Arts on Wednesday, the 
25th inst., Mr. A. J. Ellis will read a paper on the ‘‘ Musical 
Scales of Various Nations," The paper willebe illustrated by 
playing the scales, and occasionally stiains on properly tuned 
instruments, and will form a continuation of the paper {on the 
“t History of Musical Pitch," read by Mr. Ellis before the 
Society in 1880. It is the result mainly of an examination of 
native instruments and performers, by which the exact pitch of 
the notes used was determined by Mr. Ells and Mr. Hipkins, 
and will exhibit the scales in use in ancient Greece, in Arabia, 
India, Java, China, Japan, &nd'other countries. The chair will 
be taken by Sir Frederick Abel, the Chairman of Council of the 
Society. 


THE Committee of the Saltpetre Producers’ Association, on 
the west coast of South America (Comité Salitrero at Iquique, 
Chih) offers 10007. in prizes for essays on the use of nitrate of 
soda as manure. Of this amount (1) a prize of 5oo0/. will be 
awarded for the best popular essay showing the importance of 
nitrate of soda as a manuy, and the best mode of its employ- 
ment. ‘The essay, 1n its theoretical part, 1s to treat of the effect 
of nitrate of soda on vegetation, as compared with other 
manures containing nitrogen, and should exhibit the present 
state of knowledge on this pomt. In its practical part the essay 
is to give directions for the use of nitrate of soda in the various 
conditions of plant-culture. Refeiences and quotations, and 
purely scientific £explanations, if necessary, aie to appear as 
notes. The essay may be wutten in Enghsh, German (Italic 
Character) or French. The writing must be distinct, and on 
one side of the paper only. Itis desired that the length of the 
essay may not exceed six sheets of printed octavo, Each manu- 
script 1s to be signed with a motto ; the name and address of the 
author is to be given m a sealed envelope bearing the motto out- 
side. The essays are to be sent on or before October 1, 1885, 
to any of the undermentioned judges. (2) A prize of 5097. will 
be awaided for the best essay treating of the same subjects on 
the basis of new expetimental researches, made by the author 
himself. The essays must fulfill the conditions already men- 
tioned. They may be sent to any of, the judges on or before 
January 1, 1887.  The'Commuttee of judges consists of the 
following agricultural chemists :—Germany : Prof, Paul Wagner, 
Director of the Agricultural Station at Darmstadt. England: 
Mr. R. Waington, Agricultural Laboratory, Rothamsted, 
St. Albans, Herts. United States of' America: vacant. 
France: Prof. L. Grandeau, Director of the Agricultural Sta- 
tion, and Dean of the Faculty of Natural Philosophy at Nancy. 
Belgium : Prof, Petermann, Director of the Royal Agricultural 
Station at Gembloux. Holland : Prof. Adolf Meyer, Director 
of the Apicultural Station of the State at Wageningen. 
Russia: Prof. L. Thoms, Director of the Agricultural Station 
at the Polytechnical Institution at Riga. If none of the essays 
received should thoroughly satisfy the committee of judges, they 
are authorised to award inferior prizes of not less than 150l. 
each. Any essay for which a prize is awarded becomes the 
absolute property of the Saltpetre Producers! Association at 
Iquque, which also ieseives to itself the right of translation 
into other languages. 7 


IN his series of lectures on electricity, M. Becquerel //s ex- 
hibited at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers a loud speaking 
telephone, which was heard without difficulty throughout the 
amphitheatre Thus will be one of the attractions of the forth- 
coming electrical exhibition at the Observatone. The halls will 
be lighted by a new lamp constructed by MM. Breguet and Co. 


THE Janumy number of the Melbourne Review contains a 
very interesting article on the climatic vicissitudes of Victoria, 
by Mr. G. S. Guiffiths, Referring to the 1esearches of Baron 
von Mullei, the writer says that that learned botanist has dis- 
covered striking testimony to the occurrence of 1apid climatic 
changes m Australia. First he found that during the older 
Pliocene period the Australian flora was lauraceous—plants of 
the warmth-loying laurel family predommating. In the newer 
Pliocene deposits these lamels have been swept away, and are 
replaced by a meliaceous floia and by plants of a still more 
tropical character. Once more an. active vegetation disappeais, 
and in its stead the myrtle famuly, with its characteristic 
eucalypts, overspreads the whole land, and still keeps possession. 
What great climatic vicissitudes (Mr. Griffiths asks) could rob a 
region of a whole suit of vegetation and repeat the act twice 
within a brief period? Me thinks this evidence to be strongly 
corroborative of the occurrence of interglacial periods. There 
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are, however, other facts. The pepper plant (Drimys antartica) 
is a native of the colder regions of the globe. When the Glacial 
epoch set In and a chilly temperature advanced to the equator 
itself, this plant maiched forwaid with it in the same regions. 
When the interglacial warm period cameypn the cold tempeiature 
relaxed; but wherever the pepper plant had access to lofty 
mountains it 1etreated to their cold peaks, and so secured itself 
permanently in its new home. Ten it died out on the hot 
plains, and thus Mr. Griffiths explains its existence upon the 
lofty ranges of New Guinea and Borneo, but nowhere else until 
we get far down into the colder regions of the southern hemi- 
sphere—its natural habitat. In the same manner cold-loving 
European plants crossed the hot tropics, unknown ages since, 
but probably at the same epoch, and established themselves in 
Australia; and. so, when botanists in exploring the Australian 
mountains climbed to an altitude of sooo feet, they met thirty- 
eight species of European plants, isolated from their fellows, 
and thousands of leagues from their home. 


THE Russian Government has ordered from a Paris balloon 
factory two elongated silk balloons, in ordér to experiment on 
their direction by electricity. The Italian Government has also 
ordered two silk balloons equipped with telephones, &c., foi 
captive ascents. 


To the Astronomische Nachrichten, Nos. 2651-52, Heir von 
Gothard contributes an elaborate paper on the periodicity of the 
changes observed in the spectrum of B Lyre during the year 
1884. The observations of the previous year had already deter- 
mined changes 1n the intensity of the bright bands, which could 
not be accounted for by mere atmospheric influences. Since 
then thirty fresh observations have enabled the author to follow 
through successive periods the shiftings of the bands D, from an 
almost brilliant intensity to their total disappearance. He was 
prevented by the unfavourable atmospheric conditions from de- 
termining the duration of the seveial periods, which however 
seemed to aveiage not more than seven days. The hydrogen 
lines and also. very probably those of the red, although more 
constant, also seem subject to periodical change. The spectro- 
scopic phenomenon 1s of such'a remaikable and unique character 
that observers are uiged to direct their attention to this highly 
interesting star, with a view to a more accurate determination 
of its periodicity. Appended to the paper is a brief summary of 
the thirty observations taken*s intervals from February 18 to 
November 17 of last year. Of these the followmg may be 
quoted as bearing on the short duration of the periodic changes :— 
July 13, Dg of almost dazzling brightness; July 17, D, very 
faint; September 17, Dg scarcely perceptible ; Seftember 24, 
D; again brilhant; November 1, D, invisible ; November 5, 
D, bright. E 


AN important point in connection with recent seismic 
investigation in Japan which does not yet appear to have 
ebeen noticed in this country, is the various intensities 
of the same shock and of different shocks at different 
places. One place appears more subject to earthquakes 
than another place which may be near at hand, and to 
be more violently affected than the latter by an earthquake 
which visits both. Thus, with similar instruments placed at the 
corners of a triangle having sides about 800 feet long, Prof. 
Milne has obtained conclusive evidence that, while at one 
comer there might be sufficient motion to shatter a building, 
at the other corners the disturbance would be trivial. In 
the last severe shock by which the capital of Japan was visited, 
the chimneys of the Bntish Legation were shaken so severely 
that they had to be rebuilt, but the Russign Legation, a building 
of much the same character a mile away, suffered no appreciable 
damage. If in further investigation it turns out that certain 


. 


portions of the same emthquake district are comparatively fiee 
from violent shocks, while the force of the earthquakes are con- 
centrated in certain others, then seismic surveys would appear 
an indispensable pre-requisite of building in earthquake coun- 
tries, A residence in “a desirable situation” would in that 
case mean, not one commanding a good view, or close to the 
station, church, and post-office, or convenient for a pack of 
hounds, but one built on an oasis unsympathetic to earthquakes, 
and which remains still and secure while its neighbours are 
being tossed about and destroyed by seismic forces. 


THE Sixth Circular of Information of the United States Bureau 
of Education for 1884, compiled by Miss Annie T. Smith, a 
Member of the Office, ıs a digest of the information.gained there 
on the subject of rural schools, It is hardly necessary to: refer 
here to the difficulty of a thinly populated country like America— 
viz. the smallness of the schools, and hence, in defiance of State 
laws, the smallness of teachers’ pay and: teachers’ qualifications, 
High authorities are here cited as to the ease with which much 
valuable information might be imparted to many such teachers 
who sorely need it. Good technical rules accordingly for teachers 
in any country, and a list of about eighty books bearing upon 
education and desirable for a schoolmaster’s library are here 
given. The Circular records the eager desire for new ideas on 
the subject of elementary instruction manifest in all countries ; 
and after quoting the highest English and American authorities 
on the subject, it gives a résumé of some recent publications of 
the Belgian and French Governments. The principal result of 
it all is to insist upon the great value of general object-lessons ; 
for which puipose,Smoieoyer, French schools are cited as being 
provided with specimens of the materials used in the trades of 
the neighbourhood : to urge the teaching of geography first from 


the nearest surrounding view, and £4en from the map which has - 


thus been made intelligible; of elementary arithmetic also by 
objects. The way in which, mm agricultural d1-tricts, this object- 
learmng goes on side by side with book-learning, especially in 
the cases of the youngest boys whose time is divided between 
school and labour, makes it a familiar phrase in America that 
“our brightest boys come from the country." 


IN the report of the Temple Observatory at Rugby for 1884, 
Mr. Seabroke, the Honorary Curator, reports that the original 
work done during the past year consisted of the measurement of 
positions and distances of double stars, in continuation of that 
of former years. 264 complete measures of 108 stars were 
taken. The observations of double stars of the last four years 
have, it is stated, been pieSented to the Royal Astronomical 
Society, and ordered to be printed in the Afemoirs. They num- 
ber about 900 complete measures, A new list of stars fog 
measuiement in coming years has been prepared by Mr. Sea- 
broke, with the assistance of Mr. C. H. Hodges. Some few 
measurements have also been made of the motion of stars in the 
line of sight with the spectroscope on the reflector. 


. 

THE decreasing tendency of the lobster fishery in America is 
becoming so marked that the United States Fisheries Com- 
mission 1s instituting inquiries into the causes operating against 
it. It is mtended fb investigate all points connected with the 
natural history of the species, the condition of the fishery 
grounds, &c., in order to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion on 
the subject. 


THE Council of the National Fish Culture Association have 
decided to form an ichthyological library containing works of 
every description on the subject of our fish and fisheries, their 
culture and development. 


WE have received separate reprints of the following papers 
read before the Chemical Society :—‘‘ On Additive and Con- 
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densation Compounds of Diketones with Ketones,” by Messrs. 
Japp and Miller, and ** On Condensation of Benzil with Ethyl 
Alcohol,” by Dr. Japp and Miss Mary E. Owens. 


WE have received from Messrs. Lancaster and Son, of Birm- 
ingham, a catalogue of photographic apparatus for dry-plate 
photography, and a useful illustrated pamphlet, ‘‘ How to bea 
Successful Amateur Photd&rapher,” by W. J. Lancaster, F.C.S. 


THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Bonnet Monkey (Macacus sinicus 9) from 
India, presented by Mrs. Thomas ; a Grey Ichneumon (Herpestes 
griseus) from India, a Vulpine Phalanger (Phalangista vulpina d ) 
fiom Australia, presented by Mr. J. G. Baxter; a Plantain Squirrel 
(Sciurus plantan:) from India, presented by Lieut. A. H. Oliver, 
R.N. ; a Barn Owl (Strix flammea), British, presented by Mr. 
W. P. Clark; a Red-billed Whistling Duck (Dendrocygna 
autumnalis) from South America, presented by Mr. Wm. 
Boutcher ; an Indian Crocodile (Crocodiles palustris) from India, 
presented by Mr. John Murphy; a Common Boa (Boa con- 
strictor) from South America, presented by Mr. Allen; an 
Algerian Tortoise (Testudo sawriamica) from North Africa, 
deposited ; a Red-eared Monkey (Cercopithecus erythrotis 8), a 
Pluto Monkey (Cercopithecus pluto 9 ), a White-thighed Colobus 
(Colobus vellerosus d ) fiom West Africa, a Hairy-nosed Wombat 
(Phascolomys latifrons 9), a Blood-stained Cockatoo (Cacatua 
sanguinea) from South Australia, purchased ; three Long-fronted 
Gerbilles (Gerdilius longifrons), born in the Gardens. 


ee 


" OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


TEMPEL’s COMET (1867 IT.).—M. Raoul Gautier has circu- 
lated an ephemeris of this comet, intending to communicate the 
details of his calculation of the effect of the perturbations of 
jupiter during the comet’s long continuance in the neighbour- 

ood of the planet in the last revolution to the dstronomische 
Nachrichten. The ensuing perihelion passage is retarded thereby 
rather more than 148 days : the major-axis of the orbit is con- 
siderably increased and the eccentricity diminished. As a con- 
sequence the perihelion distance receives a very important 
augmentation. This result, which could not have been foreseen 
without at least an approximate determination of the perturba- 
tions occasioned by the attraction of Jupiter, materially dimin- 
ishes the chances of observing the: comet during the present 
year, and indeed in fature years, so long as the elements do not 
undergo considerable change. M. Gautier finds that the peri- 
helion passage is delayed until September 25, but that the 
nearest approach of the comet to the earth occurs on March 31, 
when its distance is 1°51. The maximum theoretical intensity 
of light which is attained on April xo is only 0*074 (if ex- 
d in the usual manner); for comparison with this value, 
t may be remarked that on August 21, when Schmidt last 
observed the comet for position in that year, perceiving it, as he 
says, only '' blickweise, ' the intensity of hght was o'21, and at 
M. Tempel'slast observation at Florence on July 8, 1879, it 
was 0°33. It will therefore be obvious that the observation of 
the comet in the present yea?*is at least doubtful, but an extract 
from M. Gautiers ephemeris, applying to the next period of 
absence of moonlight, is subjoined :— 


At Berlin Midnighi . 


The elements of the orbit are as follows (M, Eq. 


1 


RA Decl Log. distance from 

h.m s o i Earth Sun 

Aprl2 . I1 55 I7 .. +18 56:3 0'1792 ... 03877 
4... II 5344 .. 18 5872 

6.. II 5214... 18 59r 011803 ... o'3851 
8... 115047 .. 18 589 

I0 . 11 49 24... IB 577 0°1824 ... 0°3826 
2... 1948 5... 18 55°3 

14... II 46 52 .. 18 51°8 01855 . o'380r 
16 .. II 45 43. 18 472 

18 II 44 40 ... +18 41'6 0°1894 ... 0'3776 


885:0) :— 


Perihelion passage, 1885, September 25°7649 M.T., at Berlin. 
Longitude of penrihelion ... 24I 26 1'0 
i5 ascending node 7228 7 
Inclination... .. .. .. IO 50 27'2 
Angle of gc? LP 23 53 57'0 
Log. semi-axis maj vb tee Ve. ires 0'542244. 
Mean daily sidereal motio 545'/*3073 


The perihelion distance in 1867, in which year the comet was 
first detected by M. Tempel, was 1°564, the earth’s mean 
distance from the sun being taken as unity: the above elements 
show that at perihelion passage in 1885, this distance will have 
been increased by perturbation to 2°073. The nearest approach 
of the comet to the earth’s orbit occurs at or very close to peri- 
helon, and it will appear that under the most favourable con- 
ditions, with the orbit of 1885, the theoretical intensity of light 
cannot exceed one-sixth of the value which it might have attained 
in the orbit of 1867. At aphelion in the new orbit the comet 
approaches that of Jupiter within 0°17. 


THE VARIABLE STAR MIRA CETI.—Mr. Knott, who has had 
this star under close observation at Cuckfield since January 7, 
has ascertained that a maximum of 2'9 m. occurred on Feb- 
ruary II, which is fourteen days later than given by the formula 
of sines in Prof. Schonfeld’s second catalogue. The next 
minimum may be expected to fall about the middle of Sep- 
tember, and the following maximum in the first days of January, 
1886, assuming that there is a similar retardation on the date 
assigned by the formula. 





ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK, 1885, MARCA 22-28 


(For the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24, is here 
employed.) 

At Greenwich on March 22 
Sun rises, 6h. om. ; souths, 12h. 6m. 53'8s.; sets, 18h. 15m. ; 
decl. on meridian, o° 49' N. : Sidereal Time at Sunset, 
6h. 16m. ] 
Moon (at First Quarter on March 23) rises, gh. 22m. ; souths, 
17h. 12m. ; sets, rh. 5m.* ; decl. on meridian, 17? 55’ N. 


Planet Rises Souths Sets Decl. on meridian. 
h. m. h. m, b. m. * 
Mercury 6 15 12 40 I9 4 4 SN. 
Venus 5 50 Ii 28 1; 6 4578. 
Mars 5 5I Ir 38 1725 . 3238. 
Jupiter ... 14 42 21 57 5 12* .. 13 38 N. 
Saturn 9 3 17 98 I13* .. 2147 N. 


* Indicates that the getting isghat of the following day. 
Occultations of Stars by the Moon 


Co onding 

March Star Mag. Disep. Reap. pepe rod 

e . inverted image 
h. m. h. m. o o 
az... III Tauri... 5k ... 18 52 .. 19 54 ... 84 334 
22 .. 117 Tauri 46 ..21 2..2123 .. 56 19 
24 ... 68 Geminorum.. 5$ ... 23 39 .. o 37Tt.. 122 294 
26 ... B.A.C. 2872.. 6 O41... 1 38 . 113 295 
27 A Leonis . ..6 .. 145. 236 .. 82 319 
27 .. B.A.C. 3529 .. 6 ... 22 24 ... 23 23 —.. 37 303 
27 . 43 Leonis 6 ..2337.. O 28f . 13x 233 
28.... B.A.C. 3836 6 ..22 I9 ... 23 19 ... 24 ago 


t Occurs on the following day. 
Phenomena of Fupiter’s Satellites 


March h. m. March h. m. 
22 .. 3 39 II. occ. disap. | 25 4 11 IV. ecl. disap. 
20 17 I.tr. egr. 21 16 II. ecl. reap. 
23 ... 21 46 II. tr. ing. 27 £58 I. occ. disap. 
24 .. O41 Il. tr. egr. II8 I tr. ing. 
18 43 IIL ecl. reap. I 50 III. tr. ing. 
20 49 IV. occ. disap. 337 (I. tr. egr 
25 .. I 29 IV. occ. reap. à2 25 I. occ, disap. ' 


The Occultations of Stars and Phenomena of Jupiter's Satellites are such 
as are visible at Greenwich. 

March h. 

22 .. I6 


Saturn ın conjunction with and 3° 56' north 
of the Moon. 


March 19, 1885] 





— x 
March h x 
27 15 Jupiter in conjunction with and 4° 40' north 
of the Moon. 
28 .. 3 .. Venus in conjunction with and o° 36' south 
of Mais. 
28 . 9 Mercury at least distąnce from the Sun. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Dr. R. VON LENDENFELD, if a letter to Prof. Cayley dated 
Sydney, January 24, 1885, writes as follows :—I have been sent 
by the Geological Survey Department of this colony to make a 
scientific investigation of the central part of the Australian Alps 
and have returned a few days ago. I found out that the peak, 
considered as the highest hitherto, which has been measured by 
several scientists and named Mount Kosciusko, is sot the highest, 
and made the first ascent of the highest peak some distance 
further south. I calculated the height of the latter at 7256 feet 
(Mount Kosciusko has been measured at 7176, 7175, and, by 
myself, at 7171 feet). I name this hill after our celebrated 
geologist, the Rev. W. B. Clarke, Mount Clarke. Further, I 
discovered indubitable signs of prehistoric glaciers above 5800 
feet, and photographed some beautiful roches mottonn&s. A 
large valley was filled at the glacial period by glacier ertendmp 
500 feet up its sides. Ihad excellent weather, and photograph 
the panorama from the summit of Mount Kosciusko. I had one 
quide. and a geological assistant with me. We camped only 
three nights, and had glorious weather all the time. The upper 
limit of trees lies at a height of 5900 feet. Patches of snow are 
found attached to the leeside of the main range above 6500 feet 
all the year 1ound—in the European Alps such little #évés would 
not lie below 8000 feet—another proof for the lower tempera- 
ture and ter amount of wet south of the equator, as our Alps 
lie 16°48" N ., and Mount Kosciusko 37° S. I collected many 
flowers and geological specimens, and found the whole ti 
equally enjoyable and interesting. It froze every night, and 
cannot tell you how happy and comfortable I felt in the brisk 
cold air up there, after having been confined to the hothouse 
climate of Sydney for a year. 


THE Vienna correspondent of the Times telegraphs that at a 
private meeting of the committee of the Imperial Geographical 

ociety of Vienna, ıt has been resolved that Dr. Oscar Lenz, 
Secretary of the Society, shouid be sent on a new expedition to 
explore the watershed between the Nile and the Congo. This 
expedition has been planned chiefly by Baron Leopold Hofmann, 
late Impe.ial Finance Minister, and now President of the 
Austrian African Association. Dr. Lenz will visit the- stations 
of the International Belgian Society, and one of the objects of 
his journey will be to find traces of Dr. Junker, Dr, Schnitzler 
(known in t as Emin Bey) Signor Cassati, and Lupton 
Bey. Dr. Lenz's journey wil! be under the special patronage of 
the Crown Prince of Austria and the King of the Belgians, and 
the cost will be defrayed partly by the Geographical Society of 
Vienna, y by the Government and from private subscrip- 
tions. Dr. Lenz proposes to start early in May. 

AT the meeting of the Geographical Society of Paris, held 
on the 6th inst., M. Mascart in the chair, Prince Roland 
Bonaparte referred to the recent exploration of the Van Braam 
Morics in New Guinea.—A correspondent of the Society wrote 
from Ciudad Bolivarin Venezuela that it was reported there that 
one of the members of the Crévaux mission was still living in 
captivity among a tribe of Indians, and it is also stated that 
fragments of a paper were found in a Bolivian forest, on which 
were written in letters of blood the name of the prisoner and 
his fate, —M. Teisserenc de Bort described the oasis of Djerid 
in Tunis. It contains 9,700 inhabitants. —A communication was 
read with reference to the tribes employed in the recent revolt in 
Morocco, correcting the names given to them.—M. Schrader 
read a paper on the masses of snow moved about by the wind 
amongst mountains, * These masses are not carried about by 
chance—they obey very simple Jaws, which cause them to be 
deposited at spots where the wind 1s diminished in intensity, 
and give them forms which may easily be analysed when we take 
into account the quality of the snow, the force and direction of | 
the wind, and the contour of the mountains.—M. Rabot de- ! 
scribed the results of the mission with which he was charged by : 
the Minister of Public Instruction to explore Northern Finland ; 
and-Russian Lapland. He explored especially the valleys of the | 
Pasvig and Talom, as well as e Enara, The whole region is i 
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one immense forest, with Jakes and peat-bogs scattered every- 
where, and cut up by numerous water-courses. These rivers are 
the only means of communication, but their navigation is most 
difficult, on account of cascades and rapids. e 

which is drained by the Pasvig, is described by M. Rabot as a 
veritable inland sea, with hundreds of islets covered with mag- 
nificent pine trees. The climate is very rigorous. Winter 
begins in September, and the ice 1s still in the ground in the 
beginning of June. The spring is short, but comparatively 
warm, and it is not rare to see the frost again in August. The 
country around Lake Enara is level and little broken, and forms 
a depression between the platean of Finmark and the masses of 
hilis which stud Russian Lapland: 


A WORK which will shortly be published by Prince Roland 
Bonaparte deals with the populations of Dutch Guiana from an 
anthropological and sociological point of view. He has studied 
three groups of the population: (1) the Indians (Caribs) ; (2) 
wild Negroes, or Negroes of the woods, being fugitive slaves 
who have returned to savage life; (3) freed slaves or settled 
Negroes. The section on the Negroes who have returned to 
their original state is probably the most interesting of the three. 
Many of these are descendants of slaves who fled from ill-treat- 
ment in the early days of the colony to the woods and inaccess- 
ible solitudes of the highlands. In 1712, when Admiral Cassard 
laid siege to Paramaribo, the planters sent away their slaves into 
the interior, so that they should not fall into the invader’s hands, 
and they refused to return after the peace. Gradually their 
number augmented, and these Negroes formed themselves into 
villages and cultivated land. They grew so powerful that 
after several bloody and expensive wars, the Colonial Govern- 
ment found it expedient to make a treaty of peace, recognising 
them as allies, in 1762. At the present moment they number 
8000 souls, and are divided into four sections or tribes, according 
to the locality in which they have settled. They appear to have 
preserved most of te characteristics of the Negro, but they have 
adopted many of the habits and modes of life of the Indians, by 
whom they are surrounded. 


THE first number of the Scottish Geographical Magasine, the 
organ of the new Scottish Geographical Society, has been issued. 
It aims at being much more than the organ of the Society, how- 
ever. It begins with Mr. Stanley’s opening address, anda some- 
what perfervid article on Scotland and geographical work, This 
is followed by a most instructive article by Prof. James Geikie 
on the physical features of Scotland, accompanied by a map 
essentially new ın design and nomenclature. The geographical 
notes occupy about fourteen pages, and are unusually and 
comprehensive, aiming at a nearly exhaustive chronicle of geo- 
graphical progress in all departments. This is followed by a 
résumé of geographical literature for 1884, new books and new 
maps. Besides Prof. Geikie’s map there is one of the river 
basins of Africa, and a portrait of Mr. Stanley. Altogether the 
Magazine 13 a valuable addition to the literature of its class, 
creditable to the enterprise of the Society and the knowledge 
and intelligence of its editors. 








ACCIDENTAL EXPLOSIONS PRODUCED BY 
NON-EXPLOSIVE LIQUIDS! 


TEN years ago the lecturer discussed in some detail the 

varons causes of the continually recurring casualties which 
are classed under the head of accidental explosions, and he then 
had occasion to compare the causes, of coal-gas explosions, the 
occurrence of which is as deplorably freqnent now as it was 
then, with those of accidents connected with the transport, 
storage, and use of volatile infammable liquids which are 
receiving extensive application, chiefly as solvents and as 
illuminating agents.* 

Within the last few years he has had occasion to devote 
special attention to the investigation of instances of this class of 
accident, and to examine more particularly into the probable 
causes of frequent casualties connected with the employment of 
lamps in which the various products included under the general 
designations of petroleum and paraffin oi are burned. The 
latter branch of these inquiries, which is still in progress, has 
been conducted in association with Mr. Boverton Redwood, the 
talented Secretary and Chemist of the Petroleum Association, 
and with the valuable aid of Dr. W. Kellner, Assistant-Chemist 


* Address delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Friday, 
March 13, 1885, by Sir Frederick Abel, CB, DC.L,FRS,M.RL 
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of the War Department. Although it may be hoped that their 
continuation will lead to further data and conclusions of practical 
and public importance, it is thought that some account of facts 
already elicited may interest the members of the Royal Institution, 
and possess some general value. 

Ever since liquids which, more or less rapidly, involve in- 
flammable vapour when freely exposed to air, o1 partially con- 
fined, have been in extenstve use, casualties have occurred from 
time to time through the accidental or thoughtless ignition of the 
mixtures of vapour and air thus formed, whereby more or less 
violent and destructive explosions have been produced, often 
followed by the ignition of the exposed liquid which is the source 
of the explosive mixture, and by the consequent frequent deve- 
lopment of disastrous conflagrations. 

Many instances are on record of explosions, sufficiently 
violent to produce effects destructive or injurious to life and 
propeity, resulting from the application of flame to vessels 
which had contained either the more volatile coal-tar- or 
petroleum-products, or strong spirituous liquids, and which, 
though they had been entirely or nearly emptied of their con- 
tents, still contained, or retained by absorption within their body, 
some of the volatile liquid, this having, by evaporation into the 
air in the emptied receptacle, produced with it a more or less 
violently explosive mixture. us, aloud explosion occurred at 
the entrance of a lamp-maker’s shop in itecioss Street, 
which was found to have been caused by a boy throwing a piece 
of lighted paper into a cask standing under the gateway, which 
had contained benzoline ; two boys were very seriously injured 
by the blast of flame which was projected from the barrel. A 
perfectly analogous accident was soon afte: wards reported in the 
papers as having occurred at Sheffield, with seiious injury to the 
author of the catastrophe and another boy; and a very similar 
case occurred at Exeter during the removal of some empty 
benzohne barrels, consequent upon a boy applying a lighted 
match to the hole of one of them. Again, at pesto in 
Somersetshire, a young man,applied a hghtto the hole of a 
benzoline cask, described as nearly empty, which was standing 
in the road, when three young men were blown across the road, 
Sae of them being so seriously injured about the head that he 
died. 


Explosions with similarly disastrous results have also been 
mblicly recorded as having resulted from the apphcation of a 
ight to rum puncheons and whisky casks, even some time after 

they have been emptied of their contents, the evaporation of the 
alcohol absorbed by the wood having sufficed to convert the 
confined air 1nto a violent explosive mixture. 

The readine-s or extent to which inflammable vapour is 
evolved fiom those products of the distillation of petroleum, or 
of shale or coal, which ere used for illuminating purposes, 
differs of course considerably with the character of these liquids. 
Those which are classed as petroleum spirit (known as gasoline, 
benzine, benzoline, naphtha, japanners' spirit, &c.), and in re- 
gaid to which there exist very Kr piecautionary enactments, 
are, it need scarcely be said, of far more dangerous character 
than those classed as burning oils, which include the paraffin oils 
obtained from shale and the so-called flashing points of which 
range from 73° to above 140° Fahrenheit. The 1apidity with 
hich the vapours, evolved by the more volatile products on 
exposure to air, or by their İenkóge from casks or barrels, diffuse 
themselves through the air, producing with it more or less violent 
explosive mixtures, has been a fruitful source of disaster, some- 
times of great magnitud. The lecturer had occasion to refer, 
in his discourse of 1875, to gn accident at the Royal College of 
Chemist y of which he was a witness, in 1847, when the lamented 
Mr. C. B. Mansfield was engaged in the conversion of a quantity 
of benzol into nitrobenzol m a capacious glass vessel, which 
suddenly cracked, allowing the waim liquid hydrocarbon to 
escape and flow over a large surface. This occurred in an apart- 
ment 38 feet long, about 30 feet wide, and 10 feet high ; there 
was a gas jet burning at the extremity of the room opposite to 
that where the heated liquid was spilled, and within a very brief 

ace of time after the vessel broke, a sheet of flame flashed 

m the gas jet along the upper part of the room, to the spot 
where the fluid lay scattered, 

The origin of a fire which occured at some mineral oil stores 
at Exeter in 1882 affords another striking illushation of the 

rapidity with which the vapour of petroleum spirit will 
iffuse itself through the air. The store which caught fire, and 
which contained both petroleum oil and spirit, or benzoline, was 
one of a 1ange of arched caves upon the bank of a canal, being 
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separated fiom it by a1oadway about 55 feet wide. It wasa 
standing rule at the stores that no light should be taken to any 
one containing benzoline. The casks which contained this 
liquid were to be removed, and the foreman, desirous of be- 
ginning this work early, and forgetful of the rule, went to the 
Store shortly before daylight, carrying a hghted lantern, which 
he placed upon the pa, be at a distance of several feet from the 
door. He then proceeded to open these. As he did so, he 
noticed a very powerful odour of benzoline, and, almost imme- 
diately, he saw a flash of flame proceed from the lantern to the 
store. He had just turned to escape, when an explosion occurred 
which blew the doors and the lantern across the canal ; the benzo- 
Jine in the store was at once inflamed, and flowed out into the 
road and upon the surface of the water, füing a small vessel 
which lay against the quay, and setting fire to the stores of 
benzoline contained in two neighbouring caves. 

Many exemplifications might be cited of the danger musing 
from the accidental spilling or escape of petroleum spirit (or 
even of oils of very low flashing point) 1n the ordinary course of 
dealing with these liquids, as :n stores where there 1s but very 
imp ect ventilation, and in some part of which a flame exists, 
or 1s carelessly introduced ; or from the escape of spirit or its 
vapour from stores or 1eceptacles to adjacent spaces where, its 
existence being uspected, the ignition of the resulting 
explosive mixture of vapour and air may be at any time brought 
about. 

Without referring to accidents which have been due to flagrant 
carelessness in introducing a flame or striking a light 1n a store 
ewhere petroleum vapour is likely to exist in the mr, or where 
some form of spirit has been accidentally spilled, a few instances 
may be quoted which illustrate the magnitude of casualties liable 
to arise from the causes just referred to. Some years ago an 
explosion productive of much damage occurred in a sewer at 
Greenwich, and was clearly traced to the entrance into the sewer 
of some petroleum products (fiom a neighbouring patent gas 
factory) ; the vapours from these had diffused themselves thiough 
the air in the sewer to a consideiable distance, forming with it 
an explosive mixture which must have been accidentally ignited 
at one of the sewer openings in the street above. Last spring a 
similar accident o:curred at Newport in Monmonthshire, a 
quantity of benzoline having escaped into a sewer from a neigh- 
bouung store ; the ignition of the resulting explosive mixture of 
vapour and air, with which a considerable length of the sewer 
became filled, tore up the roadway to some distance, several 
persons being thrown down. . A tenrific disaster of the same 
class was repoited from San Francisco in November, 1879. 
During the driving of a tunnel in the San Jose Santa Cruz Rall- 
way, a vein of petroleum became exposed by the excavators, 
who were, of course, working with naked lights. Thiee violent 
explosions occured in consequence, in rapid succession, result- 
ing in the death of twenty-five Chjnamen and im the injury of 
seventeen others and two white mên, 

Another accident, which occurred near Coventry nearly fivc 
yeais ago, may be quoted in illustration of the unsuspected 
manner in which creel o gas-mixtures may exist in localities 





which, to the superficial observer, may appear to have no con- 
nection with a neighbouring locality wheie volatile liquids are 
liable to escape confinement. 

‘A dealer in benzoline spirit kept his small store of that liquid 
(from 20 to 8o gallons) in an apartment of his house, upon the 
basement, the heor of the room being paved with red bricks. 
At a distance of about three feet from the store-room there was 
a well, the depth of which to the su: face of the water was twenty 
feet. The well was closed in almost entirely with planks covered 
with earth. The water in the well being found foul, the owner 
had the latter uncoveied, with a view to its bewg cleared out. 
The workman in chaige of the operation, after having been 
engaged for three hours in. pumping ont a large quantity of the 
water, lowered a lighted candle into the well, according to the 
usual practice, to see whether he could descend with safety, 
when, while bending over the opening, he perceived a blue 
flame shooting upwaids, and was violently. thrown back and 
badly bunt, a woman who was watching him being similarly 
injured. The benzoline which had been spilled from time to 
tme in small quantities in filling the cans of customers had 
readily passed through the porous brick upon which it fell, and, 
dopa y permeating the soil beneath, had, in course of time, 

ed into the adjacent well. That this must occur under the 
circumstances described would have been self-evident to any one 
acquainted with the behaviour of these liquids and with th 
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attendant ciicumstanoes. In localities where large quantities 
have for some time been stored in the usual casks or barrels, 
there 1s no difficulty m *' striking oil” by sinking a well in the 
immediately adjacent ground, in consequence of the large 
amount of leakage of the spiut or oi which must unavoidably 
occur. Even in the absence of leakage from the openings of 
the baitels, or from any accidental impfrfection, considerable 
diffusion of the volatile liquid, and consequent escape by evapor- 
ation through the wood itself, must occur in laige petroleum- 
stores, especially 1f much exposed to the sun, and 1n the holds 
of ships where the temperature is generally more or less high. 
Even the precaution adopted of rinsmg the barrels before use 
with a stiff solution of glue 1s not effectual in preventing the 
escape of the spirit from these causes, as the effect of alterna- 
tions of temperature upon the barrels must tend to reopen any 
unsound places temporarily closed by the glue. Even at very 
extensive depôts, where special arrangements were adopted to 
maintain the stores uniformly at a very moderate average tem- 
perature, the loss of petroleum spirit from leakage and evapora- 
tion was estimated, ten years ago, to amount to about 18 per 
cent. of the total stored, while the average loss from the same 
causes upon petroleum oil was about 9 per cent. By the intro- 
duction, fiom time to time, of improvements of the arrange- 
ments, the loss of spirit by leakage and evaporation has been 
very considerably reduced, amounting to less ban 8 per cent. in 
well-constructed stoies, while at some petroleum stores, more 
especially in Germany, the loss of oil from leakage 1s now said 
not to exceed I per cent. 

As 1n the case of the loss of coal-laden ships by explosions on 
the high seas, such loss has probably, in many cases, been due 
to the developntent of gas from the cargo, and to its diffusion 
into the air of parts of the ship more or less distant from the 
coal, ein an explosive atmosphere which might become 
ignited by the conveyance or existence of a light or fire, where 
its presence was not deemed dangerous; so also it is not im- 
probable that the supposed loss by effects of weather of missing 
petroleum-laden vessels may have occasionally arisen from fire, 
caused in the first instance by the diffusion of vapour escaping 
from the cargo through the air in contiguous parts of the ship, 
and the accidental ignition of the explosive atmosphere thus 
produced, 

The possibility of such disasteis has been demonstrated by the 
1epeated occurence of accidents of this class in ports or their 
vicinity, A very alarming instance of the kind occurred ın 1871 
on the Thames off Erth. Two bigantmes had nearly com- 
pleted the discharge of their cargoes of petroleum spint 
(“naphtha”), when another vessel, the Auth, from Nova 
Scotia, containing upwards of 2000 barrels of the same material, 
together with other inflammable cargo, anchored alongside 
them. This ship had encountered very severe weather, and it 
had been necessaiy to batten down the hatches; the cargo in 
the hold had consequently B&ome enveloped in the vapour 
which had escaped fiom the casks. On the removal of the 
hatches, an explosrve mixtuie was speedily produced by access 
of air, and, through some unexplamed cause, became ignited 
shoitly after the vessel anchored. A violent explosiqn followed, 
and the vessel was almost instantly in flames, the fiie. being 
ended communicated to the other two ships, which were with 
difficulty saved, after sustaining considerable injury, while the 
Auth, m which the fire raged uncontrollably, was after a time 
towed to a spot where she could burn herself out and sink 
without damage to the other shipping. Three of the crew were 
seriously injured by the explosion, and the mate was blown to 
some distance into the water. 

In June, 1873, a vessel (the Maria Lee), laden with 300 barrels 
of peuoleum and other inflammable cargo, was destroyed by 
fue on the Thames near the Purfleet powder magazines, con- 
sequent upon the explosion in hei of a mixture of petroleum- 
vapour and air; and a similar accident occurred about the same 
time 1n Glasgow harbour. In the case of the Maria Lee it was 
clearly proved that the vapour resulting from leakage and evapo- 
iation of the spirit in the hold had diffused itself through the. 
ship dung the night, which was very hot, the hatches having 
been kept closed and covered with taipaulin, ın consequence of 
the occurrence of a thunderstorm. Upon the captain entering 
his cabin in the after part of the ship early ın the morning (and 
piobably striking a light) a loud losion took place, and flame 
was immediately seen issuing from the fare-part of the fae 

A very similar casualty to the foregoing occurred at Liver- 
pool four years afterwards, in a small vessel laden with petroleum- 


spirit, which proved not to have been at all adapted by internal 
construction for the safe carriage of such a freig The cargo 
of 214 barrels of spirit had been stowed on board, and the 
hatches were put down-and covered with tarpaulin. The cabin 
and forecastle of the smack were below deck, and were only 
sepaated by a thin partition fiom the hold. The loading had 
been completed between six and seven o'clock im the evening, 
and at about eight o'clock the captain went into the cabin and 
kindled a lamp.‘ A man upon deck,ewho with another was 
injured by the explosion and fire, saw the light burning in the 
forecastle, and almost immediately afterwards the deck was 
lifted and the man was thiown some distance, while flame issued 
fiom the hold. The captain was teuibly burned, and died 
shortly afterwards. In vessels which are constructed for the 
American petioleum trade, the cabins and forecastles are all 
upon deck, that part of the vessel which carries the freight, 
between decks, being as completely as possible sepaiated from 
the other parts of the ship. 

In some instances, ships laden with petroleum oil have become 
inflamed, in an unexplained manner, without the occunence of 
any noticeable explosion, as was the case last year with a large 
vessel (the Aurora) ın the port of Calcutta, after she had dis- 
charged more than half her an oE 59,000 cases. The vessel 
burned for nine hours, the river becoming covered with burni 
oil as she gradually filled with water; the direction of the win 
and the condition of the tide vat the time of her sinking fortu- 
nately prevented the fire from 1eaching the shipping higher up 
the uiver. 

Thee 1s no doubt that, while with caigoes of the more volatile 
petioleum products, classed as spnit, the greatest precautions 
are necessary to guard against the possible ignition of more or 
less explosive mixtures of vapour and air which will be formed 
in the stowage spaces of ships, and which may extend to other 
parts of the vessels unless very efficient ventilation be main- 
tained, ships laden gvith the oils produced for use in ordinary 
petroleum or paraffin lamps, and which, yielding vapouis at 
temperatures above the standard fixed as a guarantee of safety, 
incur comparatively very little 1isk of accident, provided simple 
precautions be observed. If, moreover, by some act of careless- 
ness, or some accident not guarded against by the prescribed 
precautions, a pait of such caigo does become ignited, the 
prompt and, as far as practicable, complete exclusion of ai 
from the seat of fire, by the secure battening down of the 
hatches, will most probably save the ship fiom destruction. 
There are numerous records of vessels having dischaiged cargoes 
of petroleum oil, many barrels of which have been found greatly 
chaned on the outside, occasionally even to such an extent that the 
receptacle has scarcely sufficient strength remaining to retam its 
contents. A remarkable illustration of the controllable nature 
of a fire in a petroleum-laden ship was furnished by the ship 
SFoseph Fish, laden with refined petroleum, lubricating oil, and 
turpentine, which, a fortnight after leaving New York (in Sep- 
tember, 1879), was struck by lightning during a heavy squall, 
the hatches being closed at the time. Smoke at once issued 
from below, and the force-pumps were set to work directly to 
keep the fire down. The hatches were 1emoved for examination 
as the fire appeared to gain ground, but were immediately re- 
placed, and, after further pum ing, as the fire appeaied tê 
increase, and an explosion was feared, the crew took to their 
boats, remaining near the ship. Eight hous afterwards they 
weie picked up by a passing ship, which remained near the 
Joseph Fish until daylight. Her captain then returned on boaid, 
and as he found that the fire appeaigd to be out, the crew re- 
turned and the ship resumed her voyage, reaching the port of 
London without further incident, except that, during the use of 
the pumps for removing the water, considerable quantities of 
petroleum and turpentine were pumped up with it from the 
hold. When the cérgo was dischaiged, a large number of the 
barrels bore evidence of the great heat to which they had been 
exposed ; several casks hed gone to pieces, and the staves of 
others were chaired quite -way through, although they still 
retained their contents. 

The lecturer had occasion, ten years ago, to dwell upon the 
recklessness with which fearful risks were incurred, m some 
cases no doubt ignoiantly, but in others scarcely without a know- 
ledge, on the part of those who were responsible, of the nature 
of the materials dealt with, by transporting volatile and highly 
inflammable liquids together with explosive substances in barges 
or other craft, and ın doing so, moreover, without the adoption 
of even the most obvious precautions for guarding against access 
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of fire to the contents of those vessels. The instance of the 
explosion, in 1864, of the Lotte Sleigh at Liverpool, laden with 
114 tons of gunpowder, in consequence of the accidental spilling 
and ignition of some paraffin oil in the cabin of the ship, illus- 
trated the danger incurred in permitting these materials to be 
together on boaid a vessel, and should have fuinished some 
warning by the publicity it recerved; but the explosion, ten 
years later, on the Regent's Park canal, of the barge ZiZury, 
revealed the continued prevalence of the same reckless disregard 
of all dictates of common prudence in dealing with the joint 
transport of explosives and volatile inflammable liquids. 

The efficient laws and Government inspection to which all 
traffic in explosives has since then been subject, have rendered 
the recurrence of that identical kind of catastrophe almost out 
of the question, but an illustration has not been wanting quite 
recently of the fact that, but for the respect commanded by the 
rigour of the law, barges passing though towns would probably 
still carry freights composed of petroleum spirit and powder or 
other explosives, being at the same time provided with a stove, 
lamp, and matches for the convenient production of explosions. 
In August, 1883, an explosion occurred on the canal at Bath, in 
a barge which sank immediately, the master being slightly in- 
jured ; the freight of the vessel consisted of petroleum, benzo- 
line, and lucifer-matches. 

Thelast four years have furnished several very remarkable 
illustrations of great injuries inflicted on ships by explosions, 
the origin of which was traced to the existence on board of only 
small quantities of some preparation containing petroleum spirit, 
or benzoline, with the natuie of which the men who had charge 
of them were not properly acquainted. "These materials bad, 
consequently, been so dealt with as to become the means of 
filing more or less confined spaces in the ships with an explosive 
atmosphere which, when some portion of it reached a flame, was 
fired throughout, with violently destructive effects. 

The first authenticated case of an accident due to this cause 
occurred in June, 1880, on board. the Pacifft Steam Navigation 
Company's steamer Cogwinbo, shortly after her arrival in the 
morning at Valparaiso from Coquimbo. A violent explosion 
took place, without any warning or apparent cause, ın the fore- 
peak of the vessel, blowing out several plates of the bow and 
doing other structural damage, besides killing the ship's car- 
penter; the explosion could only be accounted for by the 
circumstance that a small quantity of a benzoline preparation 
used for painting purposes (probably as ''driers") was stored 
in the fore- and that a mixture of the vapour from this with 
the air had become ignited. The sufferer was the only person 
who could have thrown hght upon the precise cause of the 
accident, but there was no other material whatever in that part 
of the ship to which the explosion could have been in any way 
ascribed. 

In May, 1881, an explosion of a trifling character occurred on 
board H.M.S. Coc&atricein Sheerness Dockyard, in consequence 
of a man going into the store-room with a naked light and 
holding it close to a small can which was uncorked at the time, 
and which contained a preparation recently introduced into the 
naval service as a ‘‘driers” for use with paint, under the name 
of Xerotine Siccative. This preparation, which was of foreign 
@#rigin, appears to have been adopted for use in the naval service 
and to have been issued to H.M.’s ships generally without any 
knowledge of its composition and without attention being 
directed to the fact that it consisted very largely of the most 
volatile petroleum spirit, which would evaporate freely if the 
liquid were praese to air at ordinary temperatures, and the 
escape of which from a caf jar, or cask, placed in some con- 
fined and non-ventilated space, must speedily diffuse itself 
p the air, and render the latter more or less violently 

osive. 

en attention was directed to the highly inflammable cha- 

racter of this xerotine siccative by the slight accident referred to, 
official instructions were issued by the Admiralty, in June, 1881, 
to ships and dockyards that the preparation should be stored 
and treated with the same precautions as turpentine and other 
highly inflammable liquids or preparations. 
e following November, however, telegraphic news was 
received of a very serious explosion on board H.M.S, Triumph, 
then stationed at Coquimbo, due to the xerotine siccative. ‘The 
„explosion took place early in the evening of November 23, and 
onginated in one of the paint-rooms of the ship ; the painter, 
and a marine who was assisting him, were in the upper paint- 
room at the time ; the former received severe internal injuries 


and afterwards died, the latter was killel at once. One man 
Standing ai the open door of the sick bay furthest from the ex- 
plosion was instantaneously killed, others in close proximity 
receiving only superficial injuries. Altogether there were two 
killed, two dangerously wounded—of whom one died—and six 
injured by the pap = 

The results of the Oficial inquiry held at Callao led to the 
conclusion that the explosion was caused by the ignition of an 
explosive gas-mixture produced by xerotine siccative which had 
leaked from a tin kept in a compartment under the paint-room 
and quite at the bottom of the ship, usually termed the '*glory 
hole ;" that locality having been considered by the captain of 
the ship as the safest place in which to keep this material, to the 
dangerous nature of which his attention had been recently called 
by the receipt of the Admiralty Circular. It transpired that the 
painter had sent his assistant down to this compartment from 
the paint-room to fetch some paint. The man, who had a hand- 
lantern with him, while opening the hatch, which had not 
been opened for three days, made a remark that there was a 
horrible smell ; the chief painter told him to return, as he thought 
the smell was due to foul air, and immediately afterwards the 
explosion occurred. 

The tin can which had contained six gallons of the liquid was 
found, after the accident, to have received injury as though some 
heavy body had ffllen, or been placed, upon it; this appeared 
to have been done before the explosion, and there is no doubt 
that the liquid had leaked out of the can, and had evaporated 
into the air in the compartment beneath the paint-room, and 
probably also to some extent in the adjoming spaces. The 
damage done was very considerable. An iron Jadder leading 
from one paint-room to the other was so twisted up asto have 
lost all semblance of originality, the wooden bulkhead separating 
the upper paint-room and sick bay was completely blown away, 
the framing of the ship's side in the sick bay was blown inwards 
and broken, the furniture in the latter was completely shattered, 
and the bedding and clothes of the men near the explosion were 
much burned. The inquiries which followed upon this deplor- 
able accident showed that, while due precautions were taken to 
store the supplies of mineral oil used for burning purposes, of 
turpentine and of spirit, which were sent to different naval 
stations for supply to the fleet, in special parts of the ship or on 
deck, this highly inflammable liquid, which was far more 
dangerous than other stores of this class, had been sent in 
fieight-ships as common cargo, being stored in the hold without 
any precautions. A stone jar which was advised as containing 
a supply had arrived at its destination in the Pacific qute 
empty, the contents having leaked out and evaporated on the 
passage out, so that the vessel carrying it had been unsuspectedly 
exposed to very great danger. 


(Zo bewontinued.) 
Po 


PROGRAMME OF WORK TO BE PURSUED 
AT THE U.S. NAVAL OBSERVATORY AT 
WASHINGTON, D.C., DURING THE YEAR 
BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 1885? 


THE GREAT EQUATORIAL 


I. OBSERVATIONS of a selected list of double stars will 
be continued. These stars are such as have rapid orbital 
motions, or which present some other interesting peculiarity. 

2. Conjunctions of the inner satellites of Saturn during the 
opposition of the planet will be observed. There will also bes 
made a complete micrometrical measurement of the dimensions 
of the ring. 

3. There will be made three drawings of Saturn—one before 
opposition ; one at or near opposition ; and one after opposition. 

4. The observations which have been begun for stellar parallax, 
and for the temperature coefficient of the screw of the micro- 
meter, will be finished. 

THE TRANSIT CIRCLE 

I, Observations of the sun will be made whenever the neces- 
sary ephemeris stars can be observed, and the required instru- 
mental corrections dete: mined. 

2. The moon will be observed through the whole lunation. 

3. The major planets will be observed from fifteen to twenty 
times, near opposition. 


1 Transmitted by Commodore S. R. Franklin, U.S N. Superintendent 
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4. Each minor plane? will be observed at least five times, near | Phytological observations made on the flora of Dresden during 


'pposition, when practidable. . 
5. Observations of the list of miscellaneous stars will be 
inished as soon as practicable. 


THE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT 


1. Observations will be made as often as practicable for time, 
or the correction of the standard meantime clock ; and compu- 
ations will be made daily for such coriection. 

2. Observations for the nght ascensions of the sun, moon, and 

saner planets to be made as frequently as possible ; observations 
o£ the major planets, and of the brighter of the minor planets, to 
e made near opposition. 
3. The observations made during 1883 will be prepared for 
«ublication ; and the computations of those of 1884 continued, 


THE 9'6-INCH EQUATORIAL 

Observations will be made :— 

I, Of all the minor planets whose brightness at opposition is 
zreater than their mean brightness. 

2. Of comets, to determine position and physical peculiarities. 

3. Of occultations of stars by the moon. 

4. When arrangements shall have been made to photograph 

«he sun, any sun-spots which show any decided peculiarities in 
he photographs will be examined with the spectroscope. 
. 


THE PRIME VERTICAL TRANSIT INSTRUMENT 


Observations of a selected list of stars in conjunction with the 
MRoyal Observatory at Lisbon, in pursuance of the plan recom- 
wenended by the International Geodetic Association, for the deter- 
«mination of variability of latitude. 


TIME-SERVICE AND CHRONOMETERS 


The time-balls at Washington and New York will be dropped 
«daily at noon of the 75th meridian ; and the noon signals will 
be extended to such other places throughout the country as may 
be desirable, as rapidly as a ements may be made. 
The rating of chronometeis will be continued as heretofore. 
Meteorological observations will be made as usual. 


THe MURAL CIRCLE 


Observations will be made of stars down to the 7th itude 
south of ten degrees North declination, the positions of which 
have not been recently determmed at some northern observa- 
tory ; the observing lst to be formed of all stars from Gould’s 
Uranometria entina visible here, and not found in Yarnall's 
Catalogue, the Transit Circle lst of B. A. C. stars, or the recent 
Catalogue of the Glasgow Observatory. 





SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


Rendiconti dd Reale Istituto Lombardo, January 29.—On a 
special class of involutions of spite known as monoidal, by Dr. 
. Martinetti —Analysıs of the meteorological observations 
made at the Brera Observatory, Milan, during the year 1884, 
by E. Pini.—An experimental study of the thermic phenomena 
accompanying the formation of alloys, by Prof. Tomenico 
Mazzotto,—On some eruptive rocks occurring between Lakes 
Maggiore and Orta, by Prof. Giuseppe Meicalli.—On the geo- 
metrical movement of invariable systems, by Prof. C. Formenti. 
—International right in connection with the proposed Italian 
penal code, by Prof. A. Buccellatii_Meteorological observa- 
tons taken at the Brera Observatory during the month of 
January. * 
* February 12.—On the psychological act of attention in the 
anımal series, by E. T. Vignoli.—On S. Grimaldi’s project of 
an agrarian ciedit as a remedy for existing evils among the 
agricultural classes 1n Italy, by P. Manfred:,—On a class of con- 
figurations of the third power, by Prof. G. Jung.—On the geo- 
metiical movement of invariable systems, by Prof. C. Formenti, 
— On an integer more general than that of living forces for the 
movement of a system af material points, by Dr. G. Penhacchi- 
etti.—Integration of the differential equation alu = o in some 
"very simple planes, by Prof. G. Ascoli. 

Susungsberichte der Naturunssenschaftlichen Gesellschaft Isis, 
Dresden, 1884.—The organs of smell in the articulated animals, 
by Dr. Kraepelin.—An account of the Papuan inhabitants of 
Aru, Eastern Archipelago, communicated m a private letter to 
H. Engelhardt —On Angru/lula radiscold, a parasite infesting 
the coffee-plant on the Brazihan plantations, by B. Frank.— 


the years 1883 and 1884, by A. Wobst.—On the morphology of 
the orchids, by Dr. O. Drude.—On the diluvial fauna of the 
Prohlis district, by Dr. Geinitz.—Remarks on some rare crystals 
of zircon and pyrites from Cornwall and Ontario, C , by 
A. Purgold.—On some archseological objects from Saxony, the 
Harz, and Italy, apparently connected with superstitious prac- 
tices, by H. Wiechel.—On the chemical constitution of the 
colo substance known as methylic blue, by Dr. R. Mohlau. 
—Memoir on new and little-known bird's 8ggs and nests from the 
Eastern Archipelago, specimens of which are possessed by the 
Dresden Zoological Museum, by A. B. Meyer.—On the latest 

eological researches in North America, by Dr. H. B. Geinitz. 
Penak on the crepuscular phenomena observed in Europe and 
elsewhere at the end. of the year 1883 and beginning of 1884, by 
Prof. G. A. Neubert. 


Rivista Scientifico-Industriale, January 31.—Influence of 
static electricity on lightning conductors (concluded), by Prof. 
Eugenio Canestrini.—On the Westinghouse compressed air con- 
tinuous brake, by the Editor. — Improved method of preserving 
ornithological specimens, by Dante Roster. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 


Royal Society, March 5.—“' On- the Atomic Weight of 
Glucinum (Berylhum)." Second Paper. By T. S. Humpidge, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., Professor of Chemistry in the University College 
bf Wales, Aberystwyth. Communicated by Prof. E. Frankland, 
F.R.S. 

This paper is a continuation of one previously communicated 
to the Royal Society (Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. xxxv. p. 137). The 
author has prepared a sample of metallic glucinum, having the 





composition— 
Gl .e* 99°20 
GIO ... 0°70 
Fe ... ace wie 2 0°20 
IOO'00 


and has determined its specific heat at varying temperatures up 
to 450° with the following results (for pure glucinum) :— 
Ce - ies .. 0°4286 
9h O'4515 
eis 014696 
£Mo . 0'4885 
dts. O'5105 
«Mo -.  O'5199 
ai . ts 2+ 0°5403 
These results correspond to the following empirical formula 
for the true specific heat of the metal at varying temperatures—- 
hy = hy + 2af + 3677, 
or with numerical values— 
Re = 0°3756 + 0001064 — O*0000011 4/7, 
whence the following values for 4; are calculated :— 


Žo 0°3756 
Broo 0°4702 
ano 0'5420 

A O'5910 
Eoo o 6172 
kao 06206 


If these values are graphically reprêsented the curve so ob- 
tained reaches a maximum at about 470°, and then falls; but 
whether it represents the specific heat at higher tempe! atures 
than 500° is doubtful. The specific heat of glucinum thus mses 
rapidly up to about 400°, and remains approximately constant 
between 400° and 500° at 0°62. If this number is multiplied Ly 
9'r it gives the atomic heat 5°64. Glucinum, therefore, belongs 
to the same class as carbon, boron, and silicon, which 
with Dulong and Petit’s rule at high temperatures only. And 
the true atomic weight is that required by the periodic law—viz. 

'I and not 13°6, as was previously deduced from the specific 

eat between 10° and 100°. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the author’s determinations of 
the vapour-densities of glucmum chloride and bromide m ‘a 
platinum vessel. The experiments were done in an atmosphere 
of carbonic acid collected over mercury alter Meser and Crafts 

i (Berlin. Ber., mii. 851), and gave the following results :— 
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I. Glucinum Chloride 
Substance Displaced CO, t d 
Experiment i. ... 26'4mgrms. .. 747 6c. ... 635. .. 2°733 
3» in... 2870 ,, . T98 yy we 785... 27714 


is 2°76, and this formula, 


The theoretical density of GI"CI 
f this compound. 


therefore, represents the molecule o 


IL Glucisum Bromide 


Substance Displaced CO, — # d 
Expenmentii. . 35'$mgrms . 428cc. . 608°... 6'487 
"m nn... GII ,, e 7°53 5 e 630°... 67276 
53 iv. .. 260 ,, e. 3°22 5, .. 606? .. 67245 


The density of GI'Br, is 5:84, and that of GI'*Brs is 8:76. The 
agreement in this case is not so close as in the case of the 
chloride, but is sufficiently near to show that the tiue molecular 
formula is Gl" Br,, and not Gl"Br, Thus, the vapou:-density 
of both compounds necessitates the atomic weight 9'r. The 
result is a striking argument in favour of the value of deductions 
drawn from the periodic law in regard to the atomic weight of 
an element, and shows that such deductions will in future form 
one of the most impoitant factors in fixing a doubtful atomic 
weight. The author did not appreciate the full value of the 
periodic law when he wrote his former paper, otherwise he would 
probably have stated his conclusions less positively. 


Zoological Society, March 3.—Prof. W. H. Flower 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Dr. E. Hamilton made some 
remarks on the supposed existence of the Wild Cat (Jz/sx catus) 
im Ireland, as eed 8t a former meeting, observing that there 
was no record of the Wild Cat being indigenous to that country. 
Dr. Hamilton believed that the cat shown at the meeting in 
question was only the offspring of domestic cats born and bred 
in the woods of that dishict.—A letter was read from Mr. J. 
H. Thomson, C. M.Z.S., giving the locality of Helix (Henttro- 
chus) filicosta, which had been previously unknown.—Dr. A. 
Günther, F.R.S., exhibited and made rergarks on the skin of 
a singular variety of the Leopard which had been obtained in 
South Africa. e back in this specimen was black, and the tail 
reddish gray, while the usual characteristic spots of the ordinary 
leopard were nearly altogether absent.—Mr. H. H. Johnston, 
F.Z.S., gave a general account of the principal animals observed 
by him during his recent journey to Kilimanjaro and his stay on 
that mountain.—Mr. Oldfield Thomas read a report on the 
Mammals obtained and observed by Mr. Johnston during his 
expedition.—Capt. G., E. Shelley read a report on the birds 
collected by Mr. H. H. Johnston in the anjero district. 
The collection contamed examples of fifty species, six of which 
were beheved to be new to science.—Mr. Charles O. Water- 
house read a paper on the insects collected on Kilimanjaro by 
Mr. H. H. Johnston, and gave the descriptions of six new 

ies of Coleoptera, of which examples occurred in the collec- 
tion.—Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell read a description of a Nematoid 
Worm (Gordius vermcosus) obtained by Mr. Johnston on Kil- 
manjaro, which was found to be parasitic on a species of Mantis, 
—Mr. E. J. Miers communicated the description of a new variety 
of River-Crab of the genus 7helphusa (T. depressa, Krauss, var. 
Fohnstont), which had been obtained by Mr. H. H. Johnston 
in the streams of Kilimanjaro.—Mr. Francis Day read the 
fourth of the series of his papers on races and hybrids among 
the Salmonidee, continuing the account of the Howietown ex- 
runents from November, 1884, to the present time.—Prof. 

y Lankester 1ead some notes on the heart described by Sir 
Richard Owen in 1841 as that of Apteryx, and came to the 
conclusion that the heart,in question was that of an Ornstho- 
rAynchts. 


Chemical Society, February 19.—Dr. W. H. Perkin, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.— The President announced that 
Mr. Warren de la Rue, F.R.S., had presepted a bust of the late 
Prof. Dumas. The following Papers were read :—On benzoyl- 
acetic acid and some of its derivatives, 2, by Dr. W. H. 
Perkin, jun.—On toughened filter-paper, by E. E. H. Francis. 
—The detection and estimation of iodine, Ernest H. Cook, 
B.Sc. (Lond.).—Note on methylene chlor-iodide, by Prof. J. 
Sakurat.—A quick method for the estimation of phosphoric acid 
in fertilisers, by J. S. Wells, Columbia College On the 
luminosity of methane, by Lewis T. Wright, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E. 
— On the oxides of nitrogen, by Prof. W. Ramsay and J. Tudor 
Cundall In this research it is shown—(1) That the green or 
blue liquid obtained by the action of arsemons anhydride on 
nitric acid consists of a mixture of nitrous anhydride and nitric 
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peroxide, in proportions depending on the*strength of the nitric 
acid and the temperature at which the ‘volatile liquid is con- 
densed. (2) That if a dehydrating agent, such as sulphuric acid, 
be present in sufficient quantity the distillate consists of ptre 
peroxide, and that this process is by far the most convenient one 
or the preparation of the peroxide. (3) That 1f oxygen be passed 
over tbe blue liquid, the vapours condensed in a freezing mixture 
are still blue or green$ a great excess of oxygen is necessary to 
effect conversion from nitrous anhydride into peroxide. (4) That 
when excess of nitric oxide is passed along with the peroxide 
into a cooled bulb, the trioxide is produced, the amount of tri- 
oxide depending on the temperature of the condenser. (5) Vapoui- 
density of a had of a deep blue colour, containing about 30 per 
cent. of trioxide and 7o per cent. of peroxide, shows that the tri- 
oxide cannot exist in the gaseous state, but at once dissociates into 
nitric oxide and peroxide on changing to The theoretical 
vapour-density of such a mixture was calculated from a formula 
deduced from the second law of thermodynamics by I. Willard 
Gibbs, which shows the relations between temperature, piessure, 
and vapour-density of the mixture of NO, and N,O, in the 
gaseous peioxide ; and 1t was found that the vapour-densities of 
a mixture of (NO, + N,O,) (partly present m the original 
liquid as peioxide, fed formed by the decompomnon of the 
N40, present into NO and (NO, + N,O,)) with the NO pro- 
duced by the decomposition of the N,QO,, calculated by means 
of Gibbs’ formulf, are identical, within limits of experimental 
error, with those obtained by direct experiment. (6) The 
presence or absence of moisture does not appear to affect the 
reaction between NO and Og. (7) It is probable that N,O, 
undergoes dissociation with rise of temperature, even while 
liquid.—Discussion :—Dr. Armstrong said that he had listened 
to the pap&r with great interest, as he had made numerous 
experiments an the subject, and had long been of opinion that 
N,0, did not exist, at all events as gas, The authors’ observa- 
tions, whereby they were led to this conclusion, weie of con- 
siderable importance, and ıt was to be hoped that ere long con- 
firmatory evidence that would more directly appeal to chemists 
would be forthcoming. It was noteworthy that there was no 
recorded evidence pioving the existence of NO, as gas. Gay- 
Lussac's experiments, published in 1816, showed that nitric 
oxide and oxygen only reacted ın the proportions to form NO, 
aud that reactions 1n MO ie corresponding with the produc- 
tion of N,Og only took place in presence of alkali. The method 
adopted by the authors did not suffice to prove the existence of 
N,O,, even as liquid, and the results could be equally well 
interpreted on the assumption that they were dealing with a 
solution of NO 1n NgO,. It was to be expected that N,O, would 
be a good solvent of NO, as it appeared to be the rule that 
bodies which are related are ily miscible, phosphorus, for 
example, being very soluble in PCh, and sulphur in CS, and 
SCl. One observation mgde by the authors did, however, 
support their view, viz. the observation that the blue liquid was 
with great difficulty oxidised by*passing oxygen into it. In all 
his experiments, Dr. Armstrong had found that the reactions 
attributed to N,O, could be equally well affected by a mixture 
of N,O, and NO. As to the action of arsenious oxide on nitric 
acid, in bis opinign, srows acid was the product, and the 
manner in which this underwent change entirely depended on 
the conditions. In dilute solution, NO would be produced in 
accordance with the equation: 3HNO,=2NO + HNO, + HLO; 
but ın presence of nitric acid the reaction HNO, + BNO, = 
N,O,+H,O would take place, and would more and more 
preponderate the less the amount of water present. The addi- 
tion of sulphuric acid would of necessity favour the latter mode 
of change. When N,O, is passed into sulphune acid, nitrosy? 
sulphate and nitric acid are formed ; in presence of NO the 
latter is reduced to mitrous acid which also forms nitrosyl 
sulphate with the sulphuric acid, so that a mixture of NO and 
N,O, in proper proportions precisely acts as though it weie 
ss. 

Anthropological Institute, March 10.—Francis Galton, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.— The lection of G. F. Legg 
was announced.—Mr. James G. Frazer read a paper on certan 
burial customs as illustrative of the primitive theory of the soul. 
The Romans had a custom that when a man who had been 
reported to have died abroad returned home alive, he should 
enter his house, not by the door, but over the roof. This custom 
(which is still observed in Persia) owed tts origin to certain 
primitive beliefs and' customs with regard to the dead. The 
ghost of an unburied man was supposed to haunt and molest the 
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living, especially his 1glatives. Hence the importance attached 
to the bunal of the dead; and vaiious precautions were taken 
that the ghost should not return. When the body of a dead 
man could not be found, he was buried 1n effigy, and this fictitious 
burial was held to be sufficient to lay the wandering ghost, for it 
is a principle of primitive thought that what 1s done to the effigy 
of a man 1s done to the man himself.—The director read a paper 
by Admire] F. S. Tremlett, on the sculpgired dolmens of the 
Morbihan. About eighty sculptures had been found, invariably 
on the interior sw faces of the cap-stones and their supports. It 
is remarkable that they are confined within a distance of about 
twelve mules, and are all situated near the sea-coast, beyond 
which, although the megaliths are numerous, there 1s a complete 
absence of sculptures. The sculptures vary in intricacy fiom 
simple wave-lines and cup-markings to some that’ have been 
compared to the tattooing of the New Zealanders. 


Geological Society, Febuary 25.—Prof. T. G. Bonn 
F.R S., President, in the chair.—Bennett Hooper Brough 
Parvati Nath Datta, Robert Stansfield Hernes, William Her- 
bert Herries, Rey. Edward Jordon, Lees Knowles, and William 
Hobbs Shiubsole were elected Fellows of the Society.—The 
following communications were read :—On a dredged skull of 
Owibos moschatus, by Prof. W. Boyd-Dawlans, F.R. S.—On 
fulgvrite from Mont Blanc, by Fiank Rutley, F.G.S.—On 
biecciated porfido-rosso-antico, by Fiank Rutley, F.G.S.— 
Fossil Chilostomatous Bryozoa from Aldinga* and the River 
Munay Cliffs, South Australa, by Aithu Wm. Waters, 
F.G.S. The seventy three fossils described in the present 
paper were collected by Prof. Ralph Tate, and, with a Es ex- 
ceptions, are fiom Aldinga and the -River Murray Cliffs, 
Australia, This collection agam furnishes interesting cases of 
species growing in both the Eschara and the Lepralia form ; but 
the chief interest is in a number of specimens which grow in & 
‘‘cupulata” manner, thus ın the mode of growth 1esemb 
Lunuhtes Attention was again called to the fact that, thoug 
the shape and nature of the zocecial avicularia (onychocellaria) 
are characters of the greatest value, yet their presence or absence 
cannot be made a specific distinction, as there arè a large 
number of cases where specimens are found with none or only a 
few such avicularia, whereas on other specimens of the same 
species, collected under similar circumstances, they may occur 
abundantly over the whole colony, or in parts of the colony, in 
large numbers. In the Challenger Report, Mr. Busk refeis to a 
slender process rising from the middle of the base of the avicu- 
laran mandible, and names it ‘‘columella.” This he considers 
only occurs m one division of the Cel/eporz, and 1n this division 
only 1n those belonging to the southern hemispheie. This was 
shown to be by no means the case, as it 1s found in the 
mandibles of Ce//egora sardonica from the Mediterranean, in two 
other common Mediterranean CeHepora, &c, In many species 
there 15 a denticle in this postion rising from the calcareous 
bar which divides the avicularum? This denticle occurs in 
various genei& and species, anf may often be found a useful 
specific character when examining fossis. Out of the 220 
species now described in this series of papers, just about one-, 
half aie now known living. The species noticed in this paper 
are seventy-three in number, referred by the authgr to the 
genera Cellaria, Membrantpora, Micropora, Monoporella, Ste- 
gasoporella, Cribrilina Mucronella, Microporella, Lunulites, 
Lorina, Lepraha, Smitha Schiso la, Mastigophora, Rete- 
gora Rhynchopora, | Cellepora, Aythopora, and Selenaria. 
‘ive species are described as new, namely, Microporella poctls- 
formis, Leprala confinia, Cellegora biradtata, Schizoporella pro- 
tensa, and Membranipora temporaria, 


* Victoria Institute, March 16.—Mr. W. P. James read a 
paper on the relation of fossil botany to theories of evolution, 
in which he gave a réssemé_of the whole question with which his 
paper dealt. : 

EDINBURGH 


Mathematical Society,'March 13.—Mr. George Thom, Vice- 
President, in the chair.—Mr. George A. Gibson read a paper 
on Gilbert’s method of treating tangents to confocal conicoids. 
—Mr. J. S. Mackay gave an account of Schooten's geometry of 
the mle —Mr.-A. Y. Fraserread a_note by Mr. P. Alexander 
on two definite integrals, 


: 
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TPARIS 
Academy of Sclences, March 9.—M. Bouley, President, 


in the chau.—Obituary "notices of the late M. J. A. Serret, 
Member of the Section for Geometry, by MM. Tordan, Bonnet, 


Faye, and Renan.—Methods of obseiving the polar stars at & 
great distance from the meridian, with a table containing the 
coirective term intended to facilitate the reductions, by M. M. 
Leewy.—Bromuretted substitutions of the polyatomic phenols, 
by MM. Berthelot and Werner. Here the authors deal with 
resorcine (Cj4H,0,) and oreme (C,,H,O,) diatomic phenols, 
each of which furnishes a tribromuretted substance capable of 
being employed in their quantitative analysis.—On the decom- 
posag action exercised by the chloride of aluminiun on certain 
ydrocarburets, by MM. C. Friedel anda} M. Crafts.—Report 
on the new gallery of paleeontology in the Panis Natural History 
Museum, by M. A. Gaudry. This galley, which has been fitted 
up in the Whale Court, contains specimens of Megatherium 
Cuvert, Elephas meridionalis, Mastodon augushdens, Cervus 
megaceros, Testudo elephantina, Pelagosaurus typus, Paleo- 
theritun magnum, and some other gigantic extinct animals.— 
Observations of the planet 245, discovered by M. Borrelly at the 
Obseivatory of Marseilles, by M, Stephan.—On some anomalies 
in the phenomenon of tides ın connection with M. Hatt’s work, 
by M. de Jonquities.—Report on the International Congress of 
Washington, and on the resolutions there adopted respecting 
the fust meridian, the univeisal how, and the extension of the 
decimal system to the measurement of angles and of time, by 
M. J. Janssen, representative of France at the Congress. The 
report, which is paitly occupied with M. Janssen’s address 
objecting to Greenwich, and advocating a neutral first meridian 
at the Azores or Behring’s Straits, concludes with the words: 
** However this be, and apart from the question of the meridian, 
which is not yet decided, let ns not forget that the accession of 
.England to the convention for the metrical system and the 
wish expressed for its general extension are important re- 
sults, showing that our presence in Washington has not 
been useless either for science or progress.”—Report on M. 
Léautés memoir on oscillations at long intervals m ma- 
chines propelled by hydrauhc action, and on the means of 

reventing those oscylatons, by M. Phillips.—Observations of 

ncke's comet made at the Observatory of Paus (equatonal 
coudé), by M. Péngaud.—Spectroscopic studies, by M. `Ch. V. 
Zeuger. The author submits a method for cleamg fiom the 
field of vision all 1ays except those lying nearest to the C band, 
and for thus observing, by means of the paralleloprped of dis- 
persion, the protuberances proper to hydrogen under the mono- 
chromatic red light.—A method of avoiding the dangers incident 
to'mechanical generators of electricity: reply to M. Daussin’s 
claim to priority of invention, by M. A. d'Ársonval.—Study of 
the means employed to take the potential of the atmosphere: 
electromotor force of combustion, by M. H. Pellat.—On the 
decomposition of salts by water, by M. H. Le Chateher. The 
autho1, against the generally-accepted views, ‘formulates and 
demonstrates the two following propositions :—(I) The quantity 
of free acid required to resist the decomposition of a salt in 
solution incieases indefinitely with the proportion of the salt 
contained in the fluid; (2) the decomposition of a salt in solu- 
tion increases or diminishes with the changes of temperature, 
according as this decomposition absorbs or hberates heat.—On 
the separation of titanium fiom niobium and zirconium, by M. 
Eug. Demarcay.—On the normal pyrotartaric and succinic 
nitriles (CN - (CH) - CN; and CN - (CH3,- CN), by M. 
Louis Henry.— On the preparation, properties, and reactions of 
1odacetone, by MM. P. de Clermont and P. Chautard, —Heat 
of formation of the glyonal bisulphide of ammoniac, by M.-de 
Forcrand.—Researches on the colouring matteis of leaves ; 
identity of the orange-red matter with carotine, Cj4H4,0, by M. 
Arnand.—On the analogies with and, differences between the 
genus Simoedosaurus of the Cernay fauna, Rheims district, and 
the fenus Champsosanrus of Erguelinnes, by M. V. Lemoine.— 
Underground rumblings heard on August 26, 1883 (date of the 
Krakatoa eruption), at the island of Camnnan-Brac, Caribbean 
Sea, 20° N, lat., 80° B. long., by M. F. A. Forel.—Remarks 
on the three first numbers of Rossi’s decennial Zuetm of the 
Observatory and central geodynamic Archives of Rome, by M. 
Daubrée. 

BERLIN 


Physical Soclety, February 6.—Dr. Konig communicated 
an experiment he had carried out in conjunction with Dr. 
Richarz, with a view to testing the ground of a misgiving ex- 
pressed at a recent meeting of the Society ın connection with a 
plan he had set forth for the purpose of determming the con- 
stants of gravitation (vide NATURE, vol. xxx. p. 260). It was 
maintained ‘that the lead block of 2000 centners would, on 
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account of its weight, become extended at its base and conse- 
quently change its form—e circumstance which would prove very 
rejudicial to the experiments contemplated in connection wit 
it Dr. Kong and Dr. Richarz had, therefore, calculated the 
pressure exercised by the lead mass, which should have a basal 
lane of 1'9 square meties, on the square centimetre, and had 
ound it equal to 2:3 kg. They then prepared a small lead 
cylinder, placed it with due underlayers on the earth, and by 
means of pulleys and weights caused a constant pressure of more 


than 6 kg. per square centimetre to be exerted on its smooth 
upper surface. Two fine steel spikes were fastened in the side 
of the lead mass, and their distance from each other exactly 


measured. After this pressure had been exerted for a consider- 
able length of time on the lead, the distance of the two steel 
ikes from each other was again determined, and all the dis- 
placement which had occurred was found to be but o 01 mm, 
an amount which might very well have been caused by differ ences 
of temperature. At all events it was so trifling, that in the case 
of a pressure three times less, such as would be that of the laige 
lead macs utilised 1n the quantitative experiment, no deformation 
due to its own weight was to be apprehended.—Dr. Kon 
further reported on measurements of colour-sense and visu 
acuteness effected by him on a number of Zulus at present staying 
in Berlhm. Their colour-sense was tested by means of the leuco- 
scope. On the turning of the Nicol prism the savages stated 
distinctly that the colours of the two images became even moie 
similar to each other, and at last almost alike, and that, on a 
further turning of the Nicol prism, the colours came to vary 
moie and moie from each other, The colour-sensibility of the 
savages was, therefore, equal to that of the normal eyes of 
civilised peoples. They distinguished with exactness, and de- 
noted by different names the colours 1ed, yellow, blue, brown, 
black, and white. While they distinguished as red only the 
est spectral red, they denoted as wallow or as blue all objects 
aving any yellowish, or, on the other hand, any bluish tinge. As 
**giass colours” they called the green, andviolet they named after 
a mineral unknown to Dr. Konig. The unsaturated colours they 
defined by affixing a syllable to the name of the particular 
colour in each case, an affix signifying much the same as 
“young.” The visual acuteness was measured by means of 
Snellens writing tests, accoiding to which the smallest cha- 
racters used, when distinctly seen at a distance of 6'5 m., was 
equal to r. Fiom extensive statistical investigations in Germany 
the visual acuteness of a perfectly normal eye was found to 
average 1'75. The measurements taken with male Zulu adults 
showed, on the other hand, that they were able to recognise 
with certainty the smallest written characters at a distance of 
from 24m. to 25 m. ; a Zuly boy of about eight years showed a 
visual energy of only 1'50 ; and a Zulu woman a still lower value 
of visual force—a result which was, however, to be explained by 
the circumstance that the woman was squint-eyed, and had, 
moreover, clearly-ascertained obscurations of the cornea,— Fol- 
lowing VR this address, Dr. Konig intimated that, in the 
Physical Institute, experiments had been made by Dr. Uhthoff on 
the influence of light intensity on visual acuteness. From alarge 
number of experiments it appeared that if the light intensity was 
taken as abscissa, and the degrees of visual acuteness appertain- 
ing to it as ordinates, then the resulting curve, 1n the case of the 
greatest visual acuteness answering to a good full illumination 
by day, ran ime to the axis of the abscissa, falling, at first 
slowly and then rapidly, towards the null point. The mode of 
the sinking of the curve was different with different individuals. 
Under low light intensities differences occurred as much as 1 to 
2, The visual energy became null shortly before the light 
intensity was null In this respect likewise, however, there 
were differences 1n the case of different individuals, those pos- 
sessing a ter acuteness of vision showing the visual energy 
at the null point under a greater light intensity than in the case 
of such persons as had a lower acuteness*of vision, in whom the 
curve began nearer the null point of the abscissa. Normal eyes 
with greater acuteness of vision, under the highest light intensi- 
tres attainable by means of a petroleum lamp, showed symptoms 
of dazzlement, and the curve sank to the axis of the abscissa. In 
the case of the eyes of much less visual acuteness the curve, even 
under these highest intensities, continued still parallel to the 
abscissa. In the discussion which this address gave rise to, 
Prof. von Helmholtz bronght out and established, by entering 
into detail, that it was altogether unjustifiable to assume that the 
ancients had not such developed colour-sense as recent per- 
sons, and that this assumption was an inference quite unwarrant- 
ably drawn from the mere defect of names for the different colours, 


February 20,—Dr. Kayser referred go a method publishe 
by M. Wolf in the Comptes Ren for measuring 
velocity of light, which differed from Foucault’s expen 
ment inasmuch as the rotating mirror was concave and tbe 
aperture admitting the light was a small transparent spot in 
larger concave mirror. By Wolf’s method the displacement « 
the reflection of the light could be made to reach as much 
Im., and could he easily measued with precision. —Pro 
Neesen made some communications respecting an investigatior 
which was not yet concluded, into Geissler’s tubes. In an olde 
tube with aluminium electrodes he found that the process « 
evacuation, up to the highest degree of ra1efication, at which th 
electricity no longer passed through the tube, was rendere 
more difficult if continuous electric discharges were sene 
through the tube, but, on the other hand, was very easy whe 
no electric current was tiansmitted, If, with high degrees < 
rarefication, phosphoric light filled the glass ball, a black pre 
cipitate was regularly formed on the glass, which diss o 
the admission of a small quantity of air into the tube. If th. 
tube was put in communication with an electric lamp, and th 
carbon thread, after being kept :n a glowing state for about a 
hour, was allowed to sol, a complete vacuum was mor 
easily obtained, probably because the gaseous substances ndiii 
hering to the glass were absorbed by the carbon. In suc 
a case it was of no consequence for the evacuation whethe 
a discharge was transmitted continuously through the tub 
or not. The phosphoric light, after the absorption by th 
carbon-thread, was likewise changed. Instead of being yellos 
and filling up the whole ball, it was rosy, limited, and soo 
disappeared. If the tube was then for some time exposed to th 
air and evacuated, yellow phosphoric light and the black prec 
pitate again appeared. Prof. Neesen was of opinion that th 
process of phosphorescence was induced by substances which wer 
absorbed by the glass and decomposed by the electric hght, an: 
that the black precipitate was a product of this decomposition.— 
Dr. Sklarck referred shortly to the measurement of the propaga 
tion velocity of electricity in telegraph wires, which Prowe 
Hagenbach, in Basel, had canied out according to a ne 
method. - 
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PRACTICAL PHYSICS 

Practical Physics. By R. T. Glazebrook, M.A., F.R.S., 
and W. N. Shaw, M.A, Demonstrators at the Caven- 
dish Laboratory, Cambridge. (London: Longmans, 

Green, and Co., 1885.) = 
HE authors have done a real service to all whose 
business it is to conduct classes in a physical 
laboratory by supplying them with a most excellent 
guide. Not only teachers, but students, will find this 

book invaluable. 


The authors have for some time prepared manuscript. 


notes for use in the laboratory, sufficient to enable a 
student to make the measurements described without that 
frequent necessity for supervision which is found: when 
verbal instruction only has been given. Since such well 
tested notes form the main portion of this work, it is cer- 
tain that the experiments which are described have been so 
frequently carried out that the details given are sure to cor- 
respond to the best arrangement in each case, and further, 
that all possibility of an oversight has been removed. 

In many cases instruments used for the same purpose 
are so different in d tail that the authors were met by the 
difficulty of choosing whether to describe several forms 
or to be content with explaining the particular instrument 
used for each purpose at the Cavendish Laboratory. 
They have, in adopting the latter course, found one 
means of limiting an enormous subject. In another direc- 
tion they have found a natural boundary—that between a 
book of theoretical and one of practical physics) The 
theory of the methods and instruments is not given at 
length, except in those cases where the text-books are not 
sufficiently explicit. Again, the whole range of practical 
physics is so extensive that choice had to be exercised as 
to what experiments should be included and what un- 
avoidably passed by. The experiments selected in each 
subject are typical, and are such as “to enable the student 
to make use of his practical work to obtain a clearer and 
more real insight into the principles of the subjects ; they 
include those which have formed for the past three years 
the course of practical physics for the students preparing 
for the first part of the Natural Sciences Bripos.” It 
would be impossible to make a selection more exactly 
suited to meet the wants of an educational laboratory. 

In the preface will be found the system employed at 
the Cavendish Laboratory for making a set ot apparatus 
go as far as possible with a large class. The subject is 
divided into sections, each requiring its own instruments ; 
sometimes one, sometimes several, experiments belong to 
one section. When any section is assigned to a student, 
none of the instruments belonging to it are available 
elsewhere. The same system of division is employed in 
the text, no less than eighty-two numbered sections being 
the result. 

The value of the book is much enhanced by the ad- 
dition, at the end of each section, of the results of an 
actual experiment. These short statements are valuable 
in many ways. In the first place, they show how to enter 
results systematically, so that the meaning of the entry is 
obvious. Secondly, they show the probable degree of 
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accuracy attainable, especially when more than one 
method of making the same determination is given. 
Thirdly, and this is perhaps the most important to the 
teacher, the series of numbers to be found enables any 
one to discover the proportions and sizes of the several 
parts of each piece of apparatus employed. An example 
taken from p. 420 will make this clear : — 


* Exberiment.—Determine the difference of potential 
between the two ends of the given wire through which a 
current is flowing. Enter results thus :— 


Mass of water 

Water equivalent of the calorimeter 
m F . 284 
M (copper deposited 1 in | voltameter).. 


Total rise of temperature for each two minutes :— 
44 a4 dd 4°°0 3"8 
. T 
#= 436 X 108 — 436 volts." 

In this case there is no means of estimating the probable 
accuracy of the result, but the data are sufficient to enable 
any one who wishes to do so to reproduce exactly the 
instrument employed. 

The chapter on physical arithmetic, i in which errors, 
corrections, accuracy, and the manipulation of small 
quantities are treated, is of special value. 

The chapter on the balance 1s very complete. Though 
perhaps the balance is the most important of all philo- 
sophical instrurpents, it is a question whether so much 
space as twenty pages should be devoted to it, where so 
much that is important is necessarily excluded for want 
of space. Students do certainly use the balance most 
blindly, and if its theory is not explained in a satisfactory 
manner in the text-books, this surely is the place to find 
it. Other subjects of which the usual accounts in the 
authors opinions needed supplementing are measure- 
ment of fluid pressure, thermometry, calorimetry, and 
hygrometry. 

The chapters on electricity and magnetism are treated 
in a different manner from the rest of the book, for what 
reason is not apparent. The precise and quantitative 
relations between mechanical, magnetic, and electrical 
units are to be found in almost every modern text-book, 
and so there would be no occasion to repeat definitions, 
&c., if the treatment of these last chapters was the same 
as that employed in the earlier ones. It is here perhaps 
more than anywhere that the authors had to exercide 
their choice of the most suitable, out of an almost endless 
vanety of experiments, any one of which might well find a 
place. No one can find fault with the selection, yet it 
seems a pity that not a word is gaid about electrometers or 
indeed about statical electricity at all. Many will be dis- 
appointed in finding no account of the absolute determina- 
tion of electromotive force by any of the methods of 
induction. The only method given depends on the 
measurement of the heat generated by a current, which 
of course involves a knowledge of the value of /, the 
mechanical equivalent of heat. This is the more to be 
regretted, as instructions for determining experimentally 
the value of / are not to be found 1n the chapter on heat, 
It is to be hoped that in another edition a few pages 
will be devoted to one or both of these essential measure- 
ments. A : 

For a first edition the book is remarkably free from 
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misprints, the only one discovered being the omission of 
a “r” mm the denominator of the expression for the 
absolute capacity of a condenser (p. 480). C. V. B. 





MALAYAN ANTIQUITIES 


Alterthumer aus dem Ostindischeu Archipel und Angrens- 
enden Gebieten. Hefausgegeben von Di. A. B Meyer. 
(Leipzig, 1884.) 

j present sumptuous volume forms the fourth of 

the series being issued under the enlightened 
management of the Curator of the Dresden Zoological 
and Anthropological Museum, These costly publications, 
which -could scarcely be undertaken without the active 
co-operation of the general admunistration of the royal 
artistic and scientific collections in the Saxon Capital, 
will, when completed, prove a great boon, especially to 
students of eastern antiquities, and of the progress of 
human culture amongst the peoples of Southern Asia. 

This fourth part, so far complete in itself, will be found 
of great value in elucidating the civilising influences both 
of Brahmanism and Buddhism on the races of Further 
India and the Malay Arclupelago. It comprises nineteen 
photographic plates in folio, four of which are exquisitely 
coloured, with explanatory text and a map devoted almost 
exclusively to this important subject. Thus we have here 
embodied at once a descriptive and illustrated record of 
the archeological treasures in the Dresden Collection, 
which serve to mark the progress of the aits in the Eastern 
Archipelago and neighbouring iegions fiom the earliest 
historic. period, that is, from the first contact of those 
lands with the Indian religious and artistic world. 

The arrangement is thoroughly systematic and most 
convenient for purposes of reference and comparative 
study, objects in stone, metal, wood, porcelain, and allied 
materials being grouped separately, and dealt with in the 
order indicated. The four stone figuies from Java, repro- 
duced on the first two plates, show at once the advantage 
ofthis arrangement. Here we have on Plate I. a genuine 
Brahmanical Tmmurti placed side by side with a full- 
breasted female figure of undoubted Buddhistic type; on 
Plate II. an unmistakable Brahmanical Siva, again con- 
trasted with the representation in high relief of two men, 
who, from their devout attitude and other indications, are 
evidently of Buddhist ongin. Taken collectively these 
fwo groups thus present a striking ilustiation of both 
streams of Hindu culture, by which the 1sland of Java was 
successively flooded. On this point the Curator's remarks 
in the accompanying text are highly instructive :— 

“The Hindu antiquities found in Java are either Brah- 
manistic, Buddhistic, or mixed, Brahmanism repeatedly 
occurs in its Sivaistic phase. Buddhism, pure only in 
Borobudur and Tyandi: Mendut (' Veth; Java, ii. 172), is 
found-mixed with Sivaism, Sivaistic divinities sometimes 
surrounding images of Buddha (Leemans, ‘ Borobudur,’ 
444), Buddhistic figures at others encircling Sivaistic idols 
(Veth; i 103, 173), or else assuming monstrous forms, 
such as often characterise Brahmanical deities (‘ Veth, n. 
96, and Max Uhle, ‘ Descriptive Catalogue in MS. of the 
Royal Ethnological Museum,’ No. 1464).” 

The greatest monuments of Buddhism appear to be 
concentrated mainly in the central parts of Java, while 
those of the Brahmanical cult are scattered round them 
in all directions. Extensive Brahmanical ‘settlements had 
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already been formed in the island lorfg before the first 
arrival of the Buddhist missionaries, who, according to 
Dr. Meyer, made their appearance probably about the 
fifth century of the new era. The stupendous Buddhist 
temple of Borobudur, nvalling that of Angkor-Vaht in 
Camboja, is assignedeto the eighth or ninth century. But 
no attempt has been made to determine the date of the 
earliest Brahmanical remains ın Java or the othe: islands 
of the Archipelago. They cannot, however, be much more 
recent than the first century of the Chnstian era, and may 
possibly be some two or three centuries earlier. It is to 
be regretted that this point cannot be determuned with 
some approach to accuracy, for it has obviously a most 
important bearing on the question of the migrations of the 
Indonesian races, and especially on the diffusion of the 
Malayo-Polynesian languages throughout the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans. Those writers, who are disposed to 
regard these as comparatively recent events, should at 
Jeast bear in mind that there are practically no traces of 
Sanskrit or Prakrat elements either in. Malagasy, or in any 
of the Eastern Polynesian dialects. Hence, if Malaysia 
be taken as the point of dispersion west to Madagascar, 
east to the South Sea Islands, the migrations must neces- 
Sarily have taken place at some time before the spread of 
Hindu influences throughout the Eastern Archipelago. 
However, the collection is not confined to Hindu sub- 
jects, and on Plate VII. are figured a large number of 
iron spear-heads, some, of which are undoubtedly subse- 
quent to the introduction of Islám in the thirteenth 
century. Many of these objects, which were found in 
Jokjokarta (Java), are of simple type, much corroded by 
rust, and no doubt of considerable antiquity. But others 
show distinct traces of damaskeening, an art unknown 
before the arrival of the Arabs, although now universally 
diffused throughout the Archipelago. The process, locally 
known by the name of pamor, consists in manipulating 
steel and iron by means of acids, the designs being inlaid 
by the piiests (Pfyffer, * Sketches from Java," p. 32). 
Conspicuous among the bronze objects 1s a magnificent 
lion's head of absolutely unjque type and great size (com- 
pass round neck 34 cm., diganeter 30 cm., weight 100 
kilograms), apparently from Camboja, although first dis- 
covered in Java. This superb bronze, whose analysis 
yielded copper 92°49, tin 5°53, lead 1°40, cobalt and nickel 
0707, iron 8°12, tot&l 99°61, is referred by Dr. Meyer to the 
flourishing period of Cambojan art as embodied in the 
monuments of Angkor Vaht, and would accordingly be 
some 600 or 800 years old. Front and side views are 
here given in half the natural size on two separate plates. 
From these it 1s evident that the lion is playing the part 
of a 1akshasa or guardian to some Buddhist shrine, such * 
as are found sculptured at Borobudur. Another rakshasa 
of a very different characteris a wooden figure of Garudha 
from the island of Bali, reproduced by the new phototype 
process, which has already rendered such valuable ser- 
vices to the arts, and especially to archgeology in Germany 
Here Garudha is represented as a winged human figure 
bearmg on his shoulders probably a Vishnu, of whom the 
legs alone, suspended in front, have been preserved. It 
is described as perhaps a Sivaitic representation from 
some Brahmanical temple in Bali, where Vishnuism and 
Sivaism are said to Be mtimately associated. The intro- 
duction of the Hindu cult into Bali, where it still holds its 
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ground in the midst of Islám, is referred to the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. But the fair state of preservation 
of this wooden image bespeaks a much more recent date. 

On the concluding plates are figured numerous designs 
of bronze drums or gongs from every part of the Archi- 
pelago and Further India. Thebe instruments, which 
play so large a part in the social economy of the Indo- 
nesian and Indo-Chinese peoples, are here brought to- 
gether for the purpose of elucidating the obscure and 
hitherto little studied history of their origin and diffusion 
throughout South-Eastern Asia. Those interested in the 
subject will find much instructive matter embodied in the 
accompanying text. 

A word of thanks is also due to Dr. Max Uhle, the, 
Curator's able assistant, not only for his general co- 
operation, but more especially for the great care he has 
bestowed on the map of the regions in question. On 
it are accurately indicated all the places in Malaysia 
where Hindu antiquities have at any time been dis- 
covered, or where monuments dating fum pre-Muham- 


madan times are found. A. H. KEANE 





OUR BOOK SHELF . 


The Antananarivo Annual and Madagascar Magasine, 
No. VIII. Chnstmas, 1884. (Antananarivo: Printed 


at the London Missionary Society’s Press by Malagasy 
Printers) . 


ALTHOUGH the previous number of this interestin 
periodical was, I believe, noticed in NATURE, I shoul 
like to call attention to the present issue, inasmuch as it 
is à token of the valuable scientific work which, amid 
great difficulties, is being bravely carried on by Christian 
missions in the sorely troubled island of Madagascar. 

One of the editors of the Annual, the Rev. R. Baron, 
is an accomplished botanist, indefatigable ın his efforts to 
explore the botany of his adopted home, and unwearied 
in his efforts to obtain materials for Mr. J. G. Baker and 
other workers at home; and his colleagues, no less than 
himself and his fellow editor, the Rev. J. Sibree, seem 
devoted to the double duty of teaching the Christian 
religion and civilisation to: the Malagasy and of advancing 
our scientific knowledge of the strange Jand in which they 
are for the time being dwelling. 

The present number, besides a spnited account of a 
Royal Kabary or coronation ceremony, contains valuable 
emg articles on the Malagasy pronouns, by the 

ev. L. Dahle; on Malagasy dictiongries, by the Rev. 
W. E. Cousins; and on the want of new words in the 
Malagasy language and the way of supplying them, by 
the Rev. S. E. Jorgensen, the latter having a more than 
philological,” indeed a personal, interest to scientific 
writers, who, like the Madagascar missionaries, are con- 
tinually in “want of new words” and not always very 

, Judicious in their “way of supplying them.” Articles on 
Malagasy superstitions, on the Sakaklava, and on Mala- 
gasy proverbs, contain much valuable matter for the 
anthropologist : while a paper on medical mission work, 
by a non-professional ; an instructive critical exposure of 
a geographical fiction, by the Rev. L. Dahle; notes on 
natural history, by the Rev. R. Baron; a four years’ 
record of rainfall, by the Rev. J. Richardson ; and various 
notes, such as one recording the arrival, on Malagasy 
shores, of worn fragments of pumice-stone, supposed. o 
be from Krakatoa, complete the number. 

The technical printing does great credit to the native 
printers, for, though one German quotation has gone a 
little wrong, the press errors are otherwise exceedingly 
few. ^ 


I feel sure that I may bespeak the sympathy of the 


readers of NATURE with the Antananarivo Annual, and 
that we may look forward with confidence to much scien- 
tific as well as other fruit from the continued labours of 
the editors and their confrères. M. FOSTER 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR g 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed e 
by Ais correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No noticeis taken of anonymouscommunications 

(The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that tt is impossible otherwise to insurethe appearance even 
of communications containing interesting amd novel facts.) 


The Forms of Leaves 


I HAVE 1ead Mr. Henslow’s letter with interest ; and of comse 
any criticisms fiom him aie worthy of all attention. At the 
same time I may observe that as yet he has only seen what may 
be called an abstiact of an abshact. A Friday evening lecture 
is scarcely the occasion to work out a special statement in 
detail ; but he is apparently criticising not even my lecture itself, 
but merely an abstract of 1t. He commences by saying that it 
is “ self-evident” that the size of the leaf is 1egulated mainly by 
the thickness of the stem. This may be,but, so far as I am 
aware, the importance of this consideration had not been pre- 
viously pointed out. Having, however, first disposed of my state- 
ment as ‘‘ self-evident,” he proceeds next to deny it altogether, 
and quotes cases in which the size of certain leaves bore no 
reference to the thickness of the stem. With 1egard to these, 
however, I must observe that I was referring to leaf-area, and 
as Mr. Henslow does not mention the number of leaves his 
illustration 1s incogaplete. Moreover, as he was dealing merel 
with an abstract of what I said, he does not recognise the quali- 
fications to which, in the lecture itself, I called attention. 

As regaids holly leaves, Mr. Henslow denies my statement, 
and questions my explanation. With reference to the fact, I 
should have thought there was no question. It has been stated 
over and over again in standard works. Sir J. D. Hooker in the 
** Student's Flora,” for instance, says that the leaves are spinous, 
adding, those on the upper branches often entire.” This 18 
entirely in accordance with my own experience. Next, as to 
the explanation. Mr. Henslow observes that it ‘‘seems to be 
athibuting to the holly & very unexpected process of ratiocina- 
tion." Surely, however, this would apply to any explanation, 
and in this world there must be some cause for everything. Mr. 
Henslow would not maintain that the pitchers of pitcher plants 
imply any piocess of 1atiocination ? ri 

Mr. Henslow's next point 1s with ieference to fleshy leaves, 
and he obseives that, ''Surely the usual explanation that it is 
this thick cuticle which prevents 1apıd exhalation is a better 
reason” A better reason for what? TI was not speaking of the 
thickness of the cuticle but of the unusual development of the 
parenchymatous tissue. 

Again, he questions whether ** cut-up ” leaves present a greata 
extent of surface in proportion to their mass, but surely he 
cannot seriously deny this. 

Lastly, he doubts whether it is an advantage to water-1anun- 
culi to have filiform leaves, because he saw a pond last summer 
which was dued up, and yet covered with a “carpet composed 
of the erect filiform branchlets of the cut-up leaves of Ranun- 
culus aquatilis.” But it does not follow that a plant placed in 
an abnormal situation should at once alter its habit, any more 
than an individual duck would lose its webbed feet because it 
was kept from water. Any one who will take an ordinary plant 
of R. aquatilis out of water will see at once that the leaves cannot 
support themselves. 

ladmt that my suggestions requie more evidence than can 
be given in a single lecture, and I shall hope to develop them at 
greater length elsewheie ; but ın the mean time, though I think 
that Mr. Henslow’s criticisms admit of answer, I am much 
obliged for his suggestions. JOHN LUBBOCK 


Aurora at Christiania 


ON the evening of March 15 an aurora appeared of unusual 
proportions for our pait of the country. It was seen for the fist 
time at 7.45, and then consisted of diffused and faint arches igh 
on the northein sky. By degiees its sphere extended, and 
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at 8.30 it reached the zemth, In this position—fiom the 
noithern horizon to zenith—the phenomenon remained almost 
unintenupted all the following time. The light was 
iather feeble, and in the beginning the motions were insigni- 
ficant, Dut at 10 o'clock the peculiar blazing or undulating 
movement that is designated by the name of coruscation, began 
to be seen, and during four hours and a half at least the whole 
* northern half of the sky was the theatre of this uncommonly 
* violent chase of the luminéus clouds The culmination of the 
aurora happened at 10.30, when on the northern sky advanced 
a series of splendid streamers, the inferior points of which played 
in red and green. This radiance was only of short duiation, 
and later there appeared 1n. the north only arches more or less 
distinct ; while on the higher parts of the heavens the chasing 
flames incessantly continued their playing. Still, so late as 
14.30 saw the flames as far as to the zenith with unimpaired 
violence, : 

I may add that on this occasion I succeeded in what I myself, 
as well as other fiiends of the awora, have tried before in vain, 
viz. £o get the aurora to make impression on a. photographic plate. 
I exposed in all five plates ; of these four (for times of exposure 
of 2-4 minutes) without the least tiace of dction, but the fifth, 
which was exposed during 84 minutes, shows both a part of the 
horizon with a high church spire and a feeble representation of a 

rtion of the aurora. I must, however, state that this portion 
In itself was but very feebly illuminated, and that at the time when 
the phenomenon developed the greatest power of light I was 
prevented from applying the camera. í 

The object-glass employed was : Voigtlander euroscope, No. 1; 
Schleussner’s dry plates. 

Also on the 16th, in the evening, 8.45 to 10, there appeared 
an aurora, but consisting essentially only of feeble fragments 
of arches rather low on the northern sky. The aurora has in 
recent times been astonishingly rare : here in Christiania, in the 
course of the whole winter, it has been obserged on the follow- 
ing days:—September 14, 17, 24; October 14, 15 ; November 
17; December 22; January 22; February 14, 16; March 12, 
I5, 16. 

,Maich 15 excepted, all these aurore have been rather 


insignificant. SOPHUS TROMHOLT 
Christiania, March 17 E 


“ Peculiar Ice Forms” z 


UNDER the above caption, several correspondents of 
NATURE have recently described and discussed the agglutin- 
ated filamentoid ice-crystals commonly extruded from un- 
frozen earth under suitable conditions of moistuie and tem- 





asd B Woodd Smith records their occurrence in the 
avoyan Alps (his language implying variety of the phenomena 
there), and attributes them to the linear expansion incident to 
congelation of capillary columns of water in a thin sheet of 
soil resting upon rock (vol, xxxi. pp. 5-6). W. alludes to 
such crystals in general terms, refers to a previous notice of 
similar phenomena, and (erroneously) allies them genetically to 
hoar-frost (1b., p. 29). Dr. John Rae discusses distinct (but erro- 
oy supposed simular) phenomena at length, and argues that 

e several strata of are remnants of successive sheets of 
ice or snow (i4, pp. 81-2) Mr. Smith then controverts 
Mr. Rae’s explanation, maintains his own, and refers to several 
earlier communications in NATURE relating to filamentoid ice- 
crystals (1., pp. 193-4); and sebsequently he transmits a letter 
fiom John D. Paul, who hag essentially repeated his own obser- 
vations in, the Alps (#d., p. 264). 

Now that it has become fashionable to revive forgotten 
records, it may be pointed ont that these correspondents ignore 
the more valuable portion of the literature of their subject. Even 
in NATURE discussion of the fibrous ice-crfstals extiuded from 
moist earth, wet wood, &c., was epidemic fifteen yeais ago, and 
again ten years later, besides the sporadic cases of three yeais 
ago, as shown in the following bibliography :— 


1870 Vol. I. —C. Spence Bate... na ... ... p. 556 
3 m —Mr. Pengelly .. .. e. p.627 
» Vol II, —T.G. Bonney,John Langters (sie) pp. 141-2 

1871 Vol. III.  —T. G. Bonney, John Langton pp. 105-7 
Eso s its —T. i Bonney 7 . va pe2 

I ol. XXI. LES LAS. rooe . 274 
3 35 —R. Meldola ... s 302 
$ 37 —Arngyl ... .. P. 368 
» ” —O. Fisher P. 396 
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1880 Vol. XXI.—D. Wetterhan ... .4 .. P. 396 
y» ys —L. Bleekiode ; P. 444 
» ae —S. T. Barrett T P. 537 
3 33 —Wm. Le Roy Broun . P. 589 
» Vol XXII.—John Le Conte 54 
» n ime H. six. ‘wes i pp. 145-6 

i882 Vol. XXV.—J.FeDuthe  .. . sv. ao Ds (i 
» Vol, XXVI.—H. Warth . ; 20. RS 


The second outbreak was practically terminated by the com- 
munications of Profs. Broun and Le Conte. The first of these 
gentlemen wrote from a locality in which the phenomena are 
readily observable, while the latter called attention to his own 
elaboiate researches of thirty yems before (Proc. Am. Assn. 
Adv. Sct., ii. 1850, p. 20-34; PAU. Mag., third series, xxxvi 
1850, pp. 329-42). 

More recently (February 6, 1884) Prof. Schwalbe has placed 
before the Physical Society of Berlin the results of his observa- 
tons upon filamentoid ice-crystals in the Harz. After thorough 
study he accepts Le Conte's views as to their genesis. 

Prof. Le Conte's explanation (which is essentially identical 
with that subsequently offered independently by Prof. Broun) is 
as follows :—'* Let us suppose a portion of tolerably compact 
porous and warm earth saturated with moisture, to be exposed 
to the influence of a cold-producing cause. The soil being an 
impeifect conductor of heat, only a very superficial stratum would 
be reduced to the freezing point. As the resistance to lateral 
expansion is less at the surface than it is at] à sensible depth 
below, the effect of the first freezing would be to render the 
dpices of the capillary tubes or pores conical or pyramidal, The 
sudden congelation of the water, filling the conical capillaries 
in the superior stratum, would produce a rapid and forcible ex- 
pansion, which, being resisted by the unyielding walls of the 
cone, would not only protrude, but project or detach and throw 
out the thread-like columns of 1ce, in the direction of /east resist- 
ance, or perpendicular to the surface. This would leave the 
summits of the tubes partially empiy—a condition essential 
to the development of capillary force. Under these circumstances 
capillary attraction would diaw up warm water from beneath, 
which, undergoing congelation, would, in like manner, elevate 
the column of ice still higher ; and thus the process would go on 
as long as the cold continued to operate on unobstructed capil- 
laries, supplied with sufficient water from below. It will be 
remarked that this explanation makes the whole process of pro- 
trusion to take place in a stratum of earth of almost inappreciable 
thickness. It also presumes that the protiuding force act[s] 
paroxysmally” (Proc. Am, Assn, Adv. Sci, op. cit., 30-31). 
He subsequently remarks (NATURE, of. cif.): "‘. . . In rela- 
tion to the explanation of the phenomena, I have nothing to 
add to that given” above, “except in relation to fwo points, 
viz. : (1) that I did not sufficiently emphasise the importance of 
the fact that the water contained in the capillary tubes in the 
upper stratum of earth is cooled nftiny degrees below the freezi 
temperature ; and (2) that consequently the congelation woul 
necessarily take place faroxysmally." 

It may be pointed out also that the great majority of the cor- 
respondents both recent and earlier, base their explanations 
upon isolated observations of phenomena rare 1n their localities. 
In reality the extrusion of filamentoid ice-crystals is even more 
common in certain localities than is indicated by Le Conte's 

apers and Broun's letter. Thus, in the cultivated fields of the 
Micsisct i valley, during a cloudy day following an autumnal 
rain, with an air temperature just below freezing-point, the 
writer has seen a thin layer of soil elevated from one to three 
inches over fully four-fifths of the area visible from the road 
throughout a day's journey. Greater length is sometimes 
attained by the crystals. Withina week the writer has observed, 
along the roadsides just beyond the limits of Washington, many 
irregular patches and belts of straight or slightly curved fila- 
mentoid crystals, four, six, and even eight inches in height. 
They were sometimes highest where they supported the greatest 
weight of earth, leaves, twigs, or pebblesurpon their summits. 
In one case a worn quartzite pebble 1 X 14 X 24 inches was 
hoisted on a slender tuft of icy needles six or seven inches long, 
fully two inches above the smaller neighbouring pebbles and the 
film of soil in which it had been imbedded. 

While Le Conte’s theory of the formation of the filamentoid 
ciystals extruded from moist eaith or wet vegetal stems 1s accept- 
able in a geneial way, repeated observation upon crystals 
apparently in process of development hag convinced the writer 
that their growth is not paroxysmal. The effect of capillarity 


i 
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in the moist substfuce is to keep the bases of the icy filaments, 
or the lower side of the stratum formed by their agglutination, 
wet; and congelation of this film appears to be continuous. 

W. J. MCGEE 


U.S. Geological Survey, Washington, D.C., U.S.A., 
February I ẹ 





Four-Dimensional Space 


PossIBLY the question, What is the fourth dimension? may 
admit of an indefinite number of answers. I prefer, therefore, 
in proposing to consider Time as a fomth dimension of onr exist- 
ence, to speak of it as a fourth dimension rather than Ze fourth 
dimension. Since this fourth dimension cannot be introduced into 
space, as commonly understood, we require a new kind of space 
for its existence, which we may call time-space. There is then 
no difficulty in conceiving the analogues in this new kind of 
space, of the things in ordinary space which are known as lines, 
areas, and solids. A straight line, by moving in any direction 
not in its own length, generates an area ; 1f this area moves in any 
direction not in its own plane it generates a solid ; butifthis solid 
moves in any direction, it still generates a solid, and nothing 
more. The reason of this is that we have not supposed it to 
move in the fourth dimension. If the strasght line moves in its 
own direction, it describes only a straight lme ; if the area moves 
in its own plane, it describes only an area; in each case, motion 
In the dimensions in which the thing exists, gives us only a 
thing of the same dimensions; and, in order to get a thing af 
higher dimensions, we must have motion in a new dimension. 
But, as the idea of moton is only applicable in space of three 
dimensions, we must replace it by another which is applicable in 
our fourth dimension of time. Such an idea is that of successive 
existence. We must, therefore, conceive that there is a new 
three-dimensional space for each successive instant of time ; and, 
by picturing to ourselves the aggregate formed by the successive 
positions in time-space of a given solid during a given time, 
we shall get the idea of a four-dimensional solid, which may be 
called a sur-solid. It will assist us to get a clearer idea, if we 
consider a solid which 1s in a constant state of change, both of 
magnitude and position; and an example of a solid which 
satisfies this condition sufficiently well, is afforded by the body 
of each of us. Let any man picture to himself the aggregate 
of his own bodily forms from birth to the present time, and he 
will have a clear idea of a sur-solid in time-space. 

Let us now consider the sur-solid formed by the movement, or 
18ther, the successive existence, of a cube in time-space. We are 
to conceive of the cube, and the whole of the three-dimensional 
space in which it is situated, as floating away in time-space for 
a given time; the cube will then have an initial and a final 

ition, and these will be the end boundaries of the sur-solid. 
t will therefore have sixteem points, namely, the eight points 
belonging to the initial cube, and the eight belonging to the 
final cube. The successive positions (in time-space) of each of 
the eight points of the cube, will form what may be called a 
time-line ;. and adding to these the twenty-four edges of the 
initial and final cubes, we see that the sur4solid thirty-two 
lines, The successive positions (in time-space) of each of the 
twelve edges of the cube, will form what may be called a time 
area; and, adding these to the twelve faces of the initial and 
final cubes, we see that the sur-solid has twenty-four areas. 
Lastly, the successive positions (in time-space) of each of the 
six faces of the cube, will form what may be called a time-solid ; 
and, adding these to the initial and cubes, we see that the 
"sur-solid is bounded by eight solids. These results agree with 
the statements in your article. But itis not permissible to speak 
of the sur-solid as resting in ''space," we must rather say that 
the section of it by any time is a cube resting (or moving) in 
f ce, . 
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The Action of Very Minute Particles on Light 





' THE action upon transmitted light of very minute particles 


suspended in a tiansparent medium is very well known, thanks 
| to the investigations of Brucke, Tyndall, and others, up to a 
. certain point. That is to say, that white light, passing through 
' varying depths of a medium with such paiticles more or less 
' thickly :nters d, 13 known to emerfe coloured yellow, 
: orange, or red, according to the extent of the action in question. 


. Wishing to illustrate this phenomenon experimentally, I em- 


ployed a very dilute solution of sodium thiosulphate (h : 
phite), which was acidified with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, 
and then allowed to stand, observing from time to time the 
appearances when examined by transmitted light. The solution 
mentioned is admirably adapted for the purpose, inasmuch as 
the precipitation of the sulphur proceeds gradually ; and, accord- 
ing to the greater or less dilution at starting, the completion of» 
the reaction can be spread over a leng period of time, in somee 
of my experiments occupying more than forty-eight hours. For 
a while no turbidity whatever 1s visible ; then a faint opalescence 
makesits appearance, and these exceedingly minute particles grow 
gradually m size, remaining, however, quite uniformly nded 
or a considerable period, until a dimension is reached which 
causes them to settle out of the liquid. In this way I observed 
with unfailing regularity, and in unvaiying order, though with 
various d of rapidity, an extension of the senes of colours, 
which, so far as I am aware, had not pieviously been noticed, 
or at any 18te published. From orange, the tint passed succes- 
sively through rose red, purplish rose, to a full purple; then by 
insensible: gradations to a fine violet, blue, green, gree: 
yellow, neutral tint, &c. 

The solution was contained in spherical or pear-shaped flasks, 
or in cells with flat and parallel sides. A solution which was 
strong enough to give well-marked yellow, orange, and red 
tints, was not well adapted for the subsequent stages, as it soon 
became white and opaque, so that the later colours were almost 
entirely masked. alf litre flask filled with a solution so 
dilute, that ten minutes or more elapsed afte: acidifying before 
opalescence was first visible, gave very feeble yellow and 
orange; the rose and rose purple, though decidedly weak, re- 
minded me in tint of the colours seen towards the upper margin 
of the recent sky-glows; but when the full purple, violet, and 
blue were reached, the colours weie very stong. and well 
marked. A gr candle-flame, viewed through the solution, 
which was violet by transmitted daylight, appeared emerald 
green, After passing the blue stage, the colours through green 
and yellow weie much weaker, until, as before mentioned, a 
neutral tint was reached. Beyond this, with such a dilution, 
nothing further could be satisfactorily observed ; but by taki 
a much more capacious flask, and using a solution only one-half 
or one-third the former stiength, faint orange and pink were 
again observed affer passing the neutral point. And with these 
more dilute solutions, very strongly marked secondary effects 
were noticed after once passing the *'blue stage." A distorted 
image of a window was formed in the flask, and while the bright 
portions appeared greenish, those parts where the dark bars of 
the fiamework fell, appeared of a dne crimson colour ; after the 
neutral point had been , and the bright parts appeared 
pink, the dark portion of the image appeared a brilliant emerald 

een. In either of these stages a part of the solution tians- 
ormed to a tall, but nairow pu cylinder, had not sufficient 
depth to show any perceptible colour when viewed by transmitted 
light, but placed on a dark background below a window, showed 
a crimson or green glow respectively when viewed at a certain 
angle, and a complementary glow when seen at a different 
angle (by raising or lowering the level of the eye, the cylinder, 
remaining stationary). 

With the solution in any given stage of development, the 
effect of increasing the depth of the column through which the 
light passed was to increase the saturation of the colour to a 
large extent, and to alter its tint {apparently in the direction of 
ithe less refrangible end of the spegtrum) to a much smaller 
degree. That the colour obseived at any given stage was owing 
mainly to the size of the individual particles rather than to their 

ter or less proximity, was shown by the fact that, on pour- 

away half or two- s of the contents of the vessel, and 
fling with water, thé colour, although much thinner, was nearly 
of the same tint. 

I am not able to give the pioportion by weight of the salt in 
the solutions experimented with ; but I think about one gramme 
or less to the litre will be found to give good results. One or 
two trials, however, would soon indicate the appropiate 
strength. 

The character of the colours and the whole nature of the phe- 
nomena led me to infer that they were in all probability caused 
by the interference of light ; but as I could not see my way toa 
rationale of the mode of action, I defened publication in the 
hope that by further investigation their exact nature and true 
cause might be moie clearly worked out. The description m 
last eee NATURE (p. 439) of Prof. Kiessling's mgenious 
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tt cloud-glow apparatus,” by which somewhat similar results 
have been obtained with steam and sal-ammoniac fumes, induces 
me to publish my own observations, in the hope that some 
more competent physicist and mathematician may furnish a 
pei theoretical elucidation. Lord Rayleigh, I find, 
has caiefully examined the properties of the hight reflected from 
„an acidified solution of thiosulphate ; but its action upon trans- 

emitted light sed to have escaped his attention. While Prof. 
Xiesshng's method affords an independent confimation of the 
phenomena m question, the thiosulphate solution lends itself 
much more readily to a study of the successive phases owing to 
the slow and steady natme of the action and. the ease with 
which, by altering the stiength of solution and the depth of the 
layer inteiposed, the circumstances can be adapted to the most 
favourable observation of any portion of the series. 


J. SPEAR PARKER 





Fall of Autumnal Foliage 


"THAT the causes of the fall of autumnal foliage have been for 
some time removed from the zerra incognita of the natural history 
of plants 1s clear from the fact that the threefold 1eason 1s given 
by Su J. D. Hooker m so elementary a botanical work as his 
“ Primer of Botany ”? (Macmillan). ‘The cause assigned by Mr. 
Iienslow in NATURE (vol xxxi. p. 434) will be seen, on refei- 
ence to the little work mentioned, to be only one of the causes 
which opeiate in nature, I may add that I have moie than once 
verified the third reason assigned by Sir J. D. Hooke: by experi- 
ments on young and old 1hododendron leaves, and on leaves of 
other plants, for my botany classes, and have been surpiised at 
the great difference in the weight of nuneial-ash left by equal 
weights of calcined leaves from the same plant, according as they 
were culled at the beginning or the end of the season. 

ALEXANDER ÍRVING 

Wellington College, Wokingham, March 1% 


[We do not think that either our coirespondent or the Rev. 
G. Henslow has seized the point of Mr. Frasei's letter. This 
was not an inquiry as to tue modus operand: by which leaves fall 
fiom the plant—a phenomenon which, as Mr. Fraser points out, 
occus in India as in Europe. The process is yn fact as well 
understood as anything in the life of the plant. What, however, 
Mr. Fraser drew attention to was the cause of the autumn 
periodicity of the fall in the higher latitudes as contiasted with 
what takes place fo: example in India, where the leaves, as he 
states, ** drop off gradua/ty in batches.” Neither Mr Henslow 
not Mr. hving explain why when a traveller fiom the south 
reaches Alexandria he finds that ''here trees first become 
deciduous.” Leaves fall everywhere, but why north of Alex- 
andiia ew masse in the autumn and south of it mm continuous 
driblets ?—EpD.] 





Human Hibernation 


My letter on the Hibernation of the Siberian mammoth has 
been followed by two otheis, extremely interesting, but dealing, I 
gmay say exclusively, with the question of human hibeination, 
and the evidence offered in support of it; this raises a very 
important consideration, concerning which I ask leave to offer a 
few remarks :— The ‘‘fact,” as stated by Mr. Biad, is that 
credible persons witnessed the burial of a man in a state of sleep 
or torpor, and that the same man was dug up alive some months 
afterwaids, Why should ye not believe this? The answer is 
not an easy one, nor can it be given in few words, but is in great 
mease that the same kind of almost unimpeachable testimony is 
to be had for any number of astounding occurrences, and that 
1f the testimony 1s to be believed in one case, why should it not 
be accepted in all others? why are we driven to be so mistrust- 
ful? On this I will only say a few woids, as yow space is so 
limited. We know that some 5000 or 6000 yeais ago there 
existed a people—the Accadians—who, in then cuneifoim 
writings, have left the most complete account of their daily 
lives and pm We learn that these men i1egulated almost 
every act by the predictions of magicians, astiologeis, or one 
form or another of impostois. We see, therefore, that the 
world was even then divided into knaves and dupes. Now this 
has been clearly going on eve: since, and probably for indefinite 
ages befoie. The knaves having begun as such, have, for the 
most part, but by no means exclusively, developed into honest, or 
paitially honest, fanatics , the dupes have gieatly developed their 
ceduhty; and the stage had been reached that an individual 





e 
with a sane and healthy mind was, if he escaped death, held in 
such disfavour as to stand a very poor chance in the struggle for 
existence. The scientific and critical revival of late years has 
arisen, I believe, partly because life is moie secure, and tolera- 
tion more prevalent, the virtually diseased mental condition is 
allowed to recover itself. To apply these views to the explana- 
tion of the particular cas in point above referred to, we must 
remembe: that the burial was performed by men, descendants 
of others wholly unscrupulous, magicians, tiicksters, who had 
pou followed the same callng for ages, and acquired an 
eieditary skill in such deceptions. Those who have witnessed, 
as I have done, their marvellous feats—for instance, of the 
native Indian juggleis—cannot doubt but that the case described 
was at all events within their power 
Messrs. Maskelyne and Cook similarly can bewilder and 
defeat the closest ‘‘scientific” examination; and 1s it not 
obvious but that even here, ia the centre of the civilised modern 
tvoild, the most clamsy impostors are daily bewildermg and 
befooling people who believe themselves to be the possessors of 
highly cultivated and healthy intellects. C. K. BUSHE 
Atheneum Club 





Bos Primigenius 


IN NATURE, Marth 12(p 451), aspecimen of the jaw of this 
animal 1s 1efened to a» having been exhibited at a meeting of the 
Royal Physical Society of Edinbuigh, followed by the 1emaik : 
“It is apparently the only specimen that had been seen in 
Britain.” Its size is given as 18} inches in extieme length." I 
posses a peifect 1amus of a jaw of this species, excavated near 

lford, Surrey, a few yems ago, which is fully 21 mches in 
length 1n a stiaight line, and 28 inches measured along the outer 
curve. There are, I am infoimed, many specimens of the jaws 
of Bos primigenius ın the national collection (presented by the 
late Sir Antonio Brady), from the same district as my specimen. 

West Bank, York Jas. BACKHOUSE 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AND LOCAL 
SOCIETIES 


ON behalf of the recently-appointed Corresponding 

Societies Committee of the British. Association, the 
President and Secretaries are now calling the attention of 
Local Scientific Societies to certain Rules of the Associa- 
tion adopted at the meeting of the General Committee in 
November last. It wil be remembered that during the 
last few years the subject of the relation of Local Scientific 
Societies to the British. Association has received con- 
siderable attention, and that an opinion has been strongly 
expressed that the Local Scientific Societies and the 
British Association might, “Without any considerable 
sacrifice of independence, usefully cooperate in facili- 
tating the conduct of investigations into local phenomena 
such as are frequently undertaken by Committees of the 
Associatidn. . 

With this purpose in view the Rules, of which we print 
a copy, have been prepared, and have now been finally 
adopted by the General Committee of the Association ; 
and under these provisions a Corresponding Societies 
Committee has been appointed. ‘To these Rules we 
would ask the earnest attention of the many local socie- 
ties throughout the kingdom :— . 








“ Corresponding Soctelies 
^ 


* (1) Any Society is eligible to be placed on the List ot 
Corresponding Societies of the Association which under- 
takes local scientific investigations, and publishes notices 
of the results. 

* (2) Applications may be made By any Society to be 

placed on the List of Corresponding Societies. Applica- 
tion must be addressed to the Secretary on or before 
une I, preceding the annual meeting, at which it is 
intended they should be considered, and must be accom- 
panied by specimens of the publications of the results of 
the local scientificeinvestigations recently undertaken by 
the Society. 

* (3) A Corresponding Societies Committee shall be 
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annually nominatad by the Council and appointed by the 
General Committee for the purpose of considering these 
applications, as well as for that of keeping themselves 
generally informed of the annual work of the Corre- 
sponding Societies, and of superintending the preparation 
of a list of the papers published by them. This Committee 
shall make an annual report to the General Committee, 
and shall suggest such additions or changes in the List 
of Corresponding Societies as they may think desirable. 

“(4) Every Corresponding Society shall return each 
year, on or before June 1, to the Secretary of the 
Association, a schedule, properly filled up, which will 
be issued by the Secretary of the Association, and which 
will-contain a request for such particulars with regard to 
the Society as may be required for the information. of the 
Corresponding Societies Committee. 

* (5) There shall be inserted in the Annual Report of 
the Association a list, in an abbreviated form, of the papers 
published by the Corresponding Societies during the past 
twelve months, which contain the results of the local 
scientific work conducted by them; those papers only 
being included which refer to subjects coming under the 
cognisance of one or other of the various sections of the 
Association. 

* (6) A Corresponding Society shall have the right to 
nominate any one of its members, who ıs also a member 
of the Association, as its delegate to the annual meeting* 
of the Association, who shall be for the time a member of 
the General Committee. 


“ Conference of Delegates of Corresponding Societies 


“(7) The Delegates of the various Corresponding 
Societies shall constitute a Conference, of which the 
Chairman, Vice-Chairmen, and Secretaries shall be 
annually nominated by the Council, and appointed by 
the General Committee, and of which the members of 
the Corresponding Societies Committee shall be ex officio 
members. 

“The Conference of Delegates shall be summoned by 
the Secretaries to hold one or more meetings during each 
annual meeting of the Association, and shall be em- 
powered to invite any member or associate to take part 
in the meetings. 

“The Secretaries of each Section shall be instructed to 
transmit to the Secretaries of the Conference of Delegates 
copies of any recommendations forwarded by the Presi- 
dents of Sections to the Committee of Recommendations 
bearing upon matters in which the co-operation of Corre- 
porns Societies is desired ; and the Secretaries of the 

onference of Delegates shall invite the authors of these 
recommendations to attend the meetings of the Confer- 
ence and give verbal explanations of their objects and of 
the precise way in which they would desire to have them 
carried into effect. ‘ 

* It will be the duty of the Delegates to make them- 
selves familiar with the purport of the several recom- 
mendations brought before the Conference, in order that 
they and others who take part in the meetings may be 
able to bring those recommendations clearly and favour- 
ably before their respective Societies, The Conference 
may also discuss propositions bearing on the promotion 
of more systematic observation and plans of operation, 
ip ds uniformity in the mode of publishing 
results, 





UNDERGROUND NOISES HEARD AT CAIMAN- 
BRAC, CARRIBEAN SEA, ON AUGUST 2, 1883 


THE following letter describes certain underground 

noises heard on the day of the great eruption of 
Krakatoa, in a little island of the Carribean Sea, very 
near the antipodes of the Sunda Strait. It is possibly an 
interesting instance of propagation of sound through the 
whole diameter of the earth. I shall first translate the 
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letter of my correspondent, then add some explanatory 
remarks :— 

* South of Cuba, in 80? long. W., and 20? lat. N., the 
three little islands, Great Caiman, Little Caiman, and 
Caiman-Brac, are inhabited by a population of tortoise 
fishermen ; there are also a life-boat station and Lloyd’s 
agent. These islands are indeed in the path of the.great 
cyclones of the Antilles, and they witness many ship- $ 
wrecks. - 

“In the month of September 1883, as I was in the 
island Utila, near the coast of Honduras, we heard the 
first news of the great eruptions of Krakatoa, and talking 
about those tremendous cataclysms, I met Capt. Robert 
Woodville, who had just received a letter from the 
Caimans ; he told me what follows :— 

“On Sunday, August 26, the inhabitants of Caiman- 
Brac were astonished by a noise like the rolling of a 
distant thunderstorm ; the sky was fine, and they af first 
thought it was a skirmish between a Spanish cruiser and. 
some Cuban.smugglers. On the south side of the island 
nothing was to be seen ; they ran across the island, and 
northward all was quiet too; no smoke nor ship was in 
sight. The cannonade still continued, and going back 
again they recognised that the noise came from under- 
ground. They were mtich afraid, and expected their 
island would soon subside in the sea, or be_turned into a 
volcano. By degrees the detonations ceased, and their 
fears were quieted. But the phenomenon was not for- 
gotten, and was still talked about when the first news of 
the Krakatoa eruption came. They made the remark 
that the Caimans and Sunda Strait are nearly at the 
antipodes of each other, and the hypothesis of a correla- 
tion between the two phenomena was propounded... . 


“ (Signed) EDMUND ROULET ” 


I will not be too sanguine, and accept without criti- 
cism so abnormal a fact of the propagation of under- 
ground sounds from Krakatoa to the Caimans through 
the whole mass of the globus; but I will try to 
show the reasons which tell in favour of such a bold 
hypothesis, and lead me to accept it provisionally. There 
are, it seems to me, plausible grounds for admitting that 
the subterranean noises heard at the Caimans were the- 
repercussion of the explosions of the great Krakatoa 
eruption :— 

(1) These noises heard at the Caimans did not come~ 
from one of the numerous volcanoes of Central America: 
if a great eruption had been known on the same day, the 
inhabitants of Caiman-Brac and Utila would have found 
out for themselves the co-relation between the two phenos 


mena. From the nineteenth catalogue of C. W. C. 


Fuchs (Mineral. Mitth v Tscherma£, vi. 185, 1884), we 
know of the following eruptions which happened in the* 
summer of 1883. The C motepec, an insular volcano in 
the middle of the lake Nicaragua, was in eruption on June 
I9, opening a new crater, and giving way to abundant 
lava streams; mm the month of August the lavas were 
still burning. Cotopaxi (in the State of Ecuador) had at ` 
the end of August (the exact time 1s not given) a short,. 
but very strong eruption, accompanied by violent earth- 
quakes. I cannot, however, believe that a great eruption, - 
with noises audible at a distance of 1100 to 2300 kılo- 
metres, would not have been better noted, if it had taken’ 
place on the same day-as the great eruption of Krakatoa. 
This last event has been enough talked about over the 
whole world to call attention to such a coincidence if it 
had really existed. 

(2) As to the explanation of the Caiman noises by an 
unnoticed submarine eruption in the vicinity, I have only 
to state that the great Antilles are not a volcanic 1egion : 
the nearest volcanic regions are the Little Antilles and 
the west coast of Central America, both which are too 
far to allow such an interpretation of the noises heard at 
the Caïmans, 
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(3) The great eruption of Krakatoa on August 26 and 
27, 1883, was accompanied by subterranean noises which 
were always described as resembling the rolling of cannon 
or of thunderstorm. The description from the Sunda 
Islands does not differ from that from Caiman-Brac. 

(4) The subterranean sounds of the Krakatoa eruption 
have had an enormous intensity, and have been detected 
at a distance never heard of before. As is well known 
(vide NATURE, vol. xxx. p. 10), the explosions were heard 
over a circle of 30° radius, zz. 3300 kilometres. It is 
indeed only the quarter of the length of the earth’s dia- 
meter; if the hypothesis is true, we would have here a 
considerable extension of the propagation of the sound 
through the earth. 

(5) Caiman-Brac hes very near the antipodes of Kraka- 
toa, The exact position of Krakatoa is 105? 30' E. long. 
and 6? S. lat. ; Caiiman-Brac, 79° 30’ W. long. and 19? 30’ 
N.lat The antpodes of Krakatoa is also 4? 30' more 
towards east, and 13° 30 ' more towards south; it is in 
the middle of the United States of Colombia, on the 
Magdalena River, between the towns Antioquia and 
Tunja. 

(6) The time at which the noises have been heard at 
Caiman-Brac corresponds sufficiently to what we know 
about the time of the eruption of Krakatoa. From the 
report of R. D. M. Verbeek (NATURE, vol. xxx. p. 10) the 
explosions of the volcano have been noticed 1n the Sunda 
Islands on August 26 and 27, and especially on the morning 
of the 27th. The noise reached its maximum at Buitenzorg 
on the 27th at 6.45 a.m. ; at Batavia at 8.30; and at Telok- 
Betong at 10 o'clock. From the difference of longitude 
August 27, 8.30 am, at Batavia is the same time as 
August 26, 8.5 p.m. at Caiman-Brac. If we admit that 
the propagation of the sound through the 12,000 lalo- 
metres of the earth's diameter would take about one 
hour, the maximum detonations must have reached the 
Caimans on August 26 at 9 p.m. Unfortunately the 
letter of Mr. Roulet does not give us the exact time of 
day at which the sounds were heard at Caiman-Brac ; I 
have asked my correspondent to complete, if possible, his 
observation on that point. i 

I do not wait for the reply before publishing the pre- 
sent communication for the following reasons :—I believe 
it is very important to call attention without further delay 
to this fact, and to beg of the inhabitants of the coast and 
the islands of thé Carribean Sea to collect all that can be 
remembered about these events ; perhaps they heard also 
the noises described at the Caimans, and they can con- 
firm, or complete, or correct the observation given by 
Capt. Woodville. 

In case the correlation between the noises at Caiman- 
Brac and the Krakatoa eruption would be ascertained, it 
would be a fact of uncommon interest which would equal 
and surpass the other astonishing phenomena to which 
the cataclysm of the Sunda Strait gave rise : the transmis- 
sion of the atmospheric waves to the barometers of the 
whole earth, the propagation of the marine waves to the 
maregraphs of Europe @nd America, the crepuscular and 
auroral glows of the autumn of 1883, the solar corona of 
1884 (which 1s still apparent, and can be obseived every 
day in February and March, 1885), the abnormal polar- 
isation of the sky fe Cornu) &c., &c.« F. A. FOREL 

Morges, Switzerland, March 8 





REMARKS ON OUR METHOD OF DETER- 
DIE THE MEAN DENSITY OF THE 


[5 NATURE for March 5 (p. 408) Prof. Mayer suggests an 

improvement ın our method of determining the mean 
density of the earth, from which it appears that our plan 
has not been properly understood. This misunderstand- 
ing, no doubt, has arisen from the mcomplete description 





. 

of our yop Biss in the NATURE (Jan, 15, p. 260) report 

of the Proceedings of the Berlin Physical Society, which 
report was probably the only source of information access- 
ible to Prof. Mayer. We are led therefore to give a short 
descmption of our method. 

Let HIKL represent a section of a cubical block of 
lead, about two metres in the edge, and weighing 100,000 
kilos. The balance ABC is placed in the middle of the 
upper honzontal surface. It bears the scale-pans D and x. 

nder these scale-pans the block is bored vertically 
through, and two other scale-pans, F and G, are suspended 
below the block, attached to the balance by means of rods 
passing through these openings. 

A weight in D is brought into equilibrium by weights in 
G. The weight in D is acted upon by the earth’s attrac- 
tion -- that of the block, and that in G by the earth’s 

*attraction — that of the block. The weights in G are then 
greater than that in D by twice the attraction of the 
block. The weight in D is now removed to F and 
counter-balanced by weights in E. The weight in E will 
be less than that in F by twice the attraction of the block. 
The difference of the two weighings gives therefore four 
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times themttractien of the block, A correction must be 
introduced for the variation in the earth’s attraction due 
to the different heights of D, E, and F, G. 

In order to obtain as great a deflection of the balance 
by the method suggested by Prof Mayer, each of the 
mercury spheres must exert the same attraction as our 
lead block. This would require spheres having radii of 
about one metre, "The length of the beam of the balance, 
would be necessarily at least two metres. Besides each 
mass of mercury would exert some attraction on the 
weight on the other side, and thus lessen the deviation of 
the balance. 

The method given by Prof. Mayer, except for the 
suggested employment of mercury, is then no improve- 
ment on ours. If we should use mertury, we would con- 
struct a cubical vessel to contain it, and use it as we 
propose to use the lead block. The advantage of using 
mercury is, however, counterbalanced by the difficulty of 
obtaining it in such large quantities as would be 
necessary. ARTHUR KONIG 

` FRANZ RICHARZ 
Berlin, Physical Institute of the University, 
March i5 
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. SATURN 


IT is to be hoped that Continental observers may have 

been more favoured than ourselves with opportunities 
of scrutinising that grand display which has been for 
some time presented to us by this, the most wonderful of 
all the solar train. For more than®ne reason the almost 
unbroken persistence of that vaporous shroud which has 
long been investing our unfortunate sky is matter of 
especial regret. The broad development of that system 
in all its equally strange and beautiful detail ;—its lofty 
culmination in our midnight heaven ;—the probability 
that many who might look upon it now may never witness 
its return to a simular position of advantage—all find their 
place in the account. We can only now look for intelh- 
gence from other quarters, and hope that something more 
cheering may yet be in store for ourselves, before the, 
advancing twilight steals away our opportunities; and 
that possibly, before these remarks meet the public eye, 
a change may have supervened to gladden the heart of 
the British observer. 

Few of us, probably, would be likely to express our- 
selves as an individual once did, who, kaving for the first 
time seen Saturn through a good telescope, turned hastily 
away with a fervent aspiration that he might never see 
such a sight as that again! But the feeling that broke 
out in so grotesque a fashion is not altogether unintellig- 
ible. Many objects are more imposing in magnitude or 
brilliancy : none rival it in the impression of surprise. It 
1s absolutely unique. Nothing else resembles it or ap- 
proaches it in the whole visible creation. But this is not 
all Our first impression of astonishment will be suc- 
ceeded by the demands of a legitimate curiosity, and we 
shall begin to gaze upon that most charming combination 
of elegant outline and varied shading, not merely as a 
subject of admiration, but of close and careful study: we 
S naturally inquire how far we understand what we 
are permitted to see, and how far that great mystery has 
been penetrated by the modern unrivalled extension of 
optical power. And here we may feel some disappoint- 
ment when we are forced to admit that little correspond- 
ing advance in knowledge has waited on the increased 
means of investigation. There was an early dawn of 
hope and promise after the elder Herschel had shown 
what telescopes could do. Dawes, Lassell, Bond, De la 
Rue, Struve, not to mention others, at once overleaped 
all previous barriers, and showed how full that marvellous 
whole is, of not less sugprising detail. But it is not 
encouraging to note how little progress, comparatively 
speaking, has been made of later years. With advantages 
so incontestably superior, what have we detected, on the 
whole, more than what passed before. the On ofa 
previous generation? ‘Take, for instance, the beautiful 
designs of De la Rue in 1852 and 1856 ; or the elaborate 
memoir of the observers at Harvard, published in 1857. 
What material progress have we to boast of? What 
further light have the same instruments, or others of greater 
power, thrown on the minute subdivisions of the rings, or 
the abnormal and inexplicable outlines of the shadow of 
the globe? On the contrary, with the exception of the ra- 
dial streaks or notches figured by Trouvelot, the existence 
of which seems incompatible with the received idea as to 
the structure and rotation of the rings, how little can be 
mentioned, traces of which, to say the least, cannot be 
found even in very early records! The brilhant spot 
detected by Hall seems to have been in some measure 
anticipated, notwithstanding the inferiority of their in- 
struments, by Cassini and Fatio nearly 200 years pre- 
viously, The dusky markings on the ball appear in the 
rough designs of the elder Herschel, who also noted, for 
about a week in 1780, a division, possibly not since seen, 
near the inner edge of one ansa only of the broad ring. 
The curious striations of the outér ring shown, among 
others, by the beautiful object-glass at Nice, date back to 





the 6]-inch reflector of Kater in 1825, if not to an earlier 
instrument of Short's; while their existence is now un- 
accountably ignored by the gigantic achromatics of 
Chicago, Princetown, and Washington ; and other details 
might be specified, described in earher days, but not 
corroborated or referred to now. This is certainly not 
what might have been expected ; nor 1s it easy to assign 
its cause. Instrumental imperfection cannot be alleged : 
some minute dark markings migHt possibly be obliterated 
in telescopes which give large spurious disks; but this 
idea is incompatible with the separation of extremely 
close stars which the modern instruments effect. Irra- 
diation cannot be supposed to affect perceptibly light ot 
so little intensity as that of Saturn. As far as atmosphere 
is concerned, we in England might claim many an excuse 
for failure ; yet Dawes and De la Rue and others would 
point to results unsurpassed elsewhere, and with no more 
efficient instrument than a 9}-nch mirror by With I have 
repeatedly seen Encke’s division, while it is imperceptible 
with far superior means in the purer Americansky. “ Per- 
sonal equation” might be credited with a share in the’ 
discrepancies—as, for instance, when on one occasion I 
missed Enceladus but caught Encke’s hair-line at the 
very time when the reverse was affirmed by the well- 
trained eye of a friend ; but this would be far from cover- 
ing the whole amount of difference. It remains, therefore, 
to be seen whether any further advance can be made by 
sharper, or more widely diffused, or more persistent 
scrutiny. We wait for further inteligence. We have 
not heard how far the most remarkable investigations of 
Bond and his associates at Harvard have been substan- 
tiated by the same instrument in the hands of their suc- 
cessors. Something might be looked for at Greenwich 
from the ready comparison of the workmanship of Merz 
and Lassell Few tidings have reached us from the acute 
research of Schiaparelli; no results from the splendid 
Roman sky. A greater mass of evidence might be 
brought to bear upon debateable points, and, in the pre- 
sent state of science, may reasonably be expected. 

But even in an improved position as to information we 
might find a difficulty in interpreting discordant evidence, 
and deducing from it a consistent conclusion. At present 
we may incline to the idea that we must take refuge in an 
actual change of dimensions, or position, or bnghtness 
in some of the details. But, even if this would explain 
more than it will do, we are at a loss as to the possible 
cause of such changes. 

The great diffculty which confronts us is our entire 
ignorance of the real nature of our object. A certain 
degree of previous s sim d with what is before us 
may in some cases tend to preoccupy the judgment, but 
in others it assists in clearing the way. We are seldom 
puzzled in interpreting the aspect of the moon, becauge 
we are persuaded of its general solidity and fixity. But 
what is it that we gaze upon in’ Saturn? Analogy, often 
so valuable an assistant, breaks down here. A magni- 
ficent globe is set before us, but how little can we guess 
its constitution! One step would be gained if its density 
at all resembled our own ; but fhere we are thrown out at 
once. We simply cannot imagine a state of things so 
utterly unlike our own experience, or draw any reliable 
conclusions from what we see. We may safely infer that 
the surface of tht globe is chiefly shrouded in vapour in 
which currents ascend or descend according to their tem- 

eiature, and are swept by different times of rotation into 
Ioxgitudinat streaks. And we may further suppose that 
the atmosphere is of no great comparative depth from the 
gees lonallaresence of less uniform variations in form and 
shading, such as would not be compatible with any great 
difference of velocity between the highest and lowest 
strata. But as to what may lie beneath, not a conjecture 
is available; nor do we know that 1t 1s ever exposed to 
the eye. We may assume that the globe is warmer than 
surrounding space or such alternating currents would not 
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be generated. And, further, since we are favoured with 
such a view of the polar regions as we can never obtain 
on Jupiter, we may conjecture that the internal heat is 
not great, or it would tend, by equalising the temperature 
of the whole globe, to remove that difference of tint which 
has been often remarked between the polar and more 
temperate zones. But these are but guesses, and as such 

*they must remain. 

e Then, as to the compléx ring. Its constitution may be 
deduced, within certain limits, from theoretical considera- 
tions ; but it is beyond the power of observation to confirm 
it. Especially as to the aspect of the dusky veil, if we 


accept the varied tints that have been ascribed to it in 
opposite ansa, it can hardly be said to’ correspond with 
the idea of a thinly scattered stream of separate luminous 
masses, and is still less capable—some would say incap- 
able—of such an explanation where it is projected upon 
the ball. The brighter ring gives no indication of its 
structure, while showing from time to time marked varia- 
tions in the relative light of its parts ; and-of the period of 
its rotation—pace Sir W. Herschel—there is no evidence 
atal. Some observers have thought the great division 
dusky, rather than black as it shows itself to others, and 
the whole system of markings 1s stated to be occasionally 
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unsymmetrical on the opposite sides of the planet—a very 
perplexing anomaly; for the only conceivable cause—a 
perturbing influence of the satellites— must be too feeble 
to have og pee effect, even were they not all 
drawing in different directions. 

This claims to be nothing more than a hasty and in- 
complete notice of a subject of admitted. difficulty. 
Questions like these might easily be multiplied, especially 
if we took into account such as arise at the time of the 
edgewise presentation of the ring, its irregularity of illu- 
mination, the probable want of parallelism between the 
axis of the ring-system and that of the globe, the alleged 





* square-shouldered " . outline, and similar peculiarities. 
Nor has allusion been made to spectroscopic examina- 
tion, which is stated to have detected the presence of 
atmospheric bands and those of aqueous vapour, and may 
possibly, asín the case of the sun, lead to results beyond 
the bounds of telescopic research. If what has now béen 
said may serve to stimulate further and closer and more 
systematic inquiry into this wonderful exhibition of 


creative power, its purpose will have been attained. 
T. W. WEBB 


P.S.—May I be allowed to add that since the fore 
going paper has been in the printer’s hands, the kindness 
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of M. Trouvelot has put me in possession of his very 
important observations of a 1ecent date, -proving that, as 
far as he is personally concerned, there is no foundation 
for the remarks which I have ventured to make as to 
our comparative deficiency in progress. Hus careful and 
multiplied observations from 1877 to 1884 have led him 
to the conclusion that many anomalies, not otherwise to 
be accounted for, must be due to actual variations in the 
physical stiucture of the system. It would be a great 
satisfaction to find that other observatories are likely to 
prove as fruitful in valuable results as that of Meudon. 


I am permitted by the kindness of M. Flam- 
marion to illustrate the present article by two very 
effective woodcuts, which have appeared in his valu- 
able and interesting periodical, L'Astronomie, of which 
he ıs now publishing an improved continuation. The 
first exhibits the existing presentation of the mng 
system in its fullest possible development; the second, 
the corresponding projection of the paths of the satel- 
lites, ın which, however, on account of its great extent, 
the orbit of the outermost, Japetus, is unavoidably 
omitted. T. W. W. 
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ON PETALOPY OF THE OVULES AND OTHER 
CHANGES IN A DOUBLE-FLOWERED FORM 
OF “DIANELLA CAERULEA? 


A: SPECIMEN, kindly forwarded me by Baron Sir 
Ferd. von Mueller, of a double-flowered Dianella 
caerulea, has several points of interest. It 1s an addition 
to the scanty list of double-flowered plants from the 
southern hemisphere ; it 1s of interest as having suggested 
to Robert Brown the establishment of a new species, as 
was kindly indicated to me by Mr. Baker, while the 
structural peculiarities 1t presents are specially worthy of 
note. With regard to the first point, subsequent expe- 
rience has shown that the late Dr. Seemann’s assertion 
that there was not “a single double-flowered species 
known from the southern hemisphere," except Rudus rost- 
folius, no longer holds good, and, indeed, the number of 
specimens that have from time to time been forwarded t. 
me by Sir Ferdinand von Mueller from various parts of 
Australia, leads me to believe that such variations are as 
common in wild Australian plants as in wild European 
ones, and that, 1f there be any defect ın this particular, 
it ıs more apparent than real, and arises partly from in- 
sufficient observations, and partly from the relatively 
smaller number of cultivated plants in Australia. One 
such instance, that of Tetratheca cilata, presented such 
features of interest that I made it the subject of a note 
in your columns, December 7, 1882. 
obert Brown's Dianella congesta (R. Br. Prod., 280) 

is described by Mr. Baker in his systematic summary of 
the Asparagacere (Journ. Linn. Soc., Xiv., 1874, p. 576) 
as having the flowers arranged 1n dense tufts, 1n which it 
differs widely from all the other species of the genus. 
Mr, Baker expressly says that he had only seen immature 
flowers. In the “Flora Australiensis,” vol. vii., 1878, p. 16, 
Mr. Bentham alludes to the plant in the following terms :— 
“ Dianella congesta . . . appears to me to be a form of 
D. cerulea with dense sessile cymes; the inflorescence, 
however, in the specimen preserved is scarcely developed, 
and almost destroyed by insects." The examples sent by 
Sir Ferdinand von Mueller are, fortunately, in better con- 
dition, although, being dried and pressed, they afford 
little or no opportunity of examining the early stages of 
development. 

Dianella cerulea, as grown in greenhouses in this 
country, is an elegant perennial plant with grass-like foliage 
and loose, much-branched cymes of bright blue flowers. 
Each flower is about balf an inch in diameter, and con- 
sists of a coloured perianth of six oblong, obtuse segments 
intwo rows; each of the outer segments has five pro- 
minent convergent ribs, the inner ones have three only. 
^ Within the perianth is a 10w of six stamens, three ofwhich 
are placed before the three outer, and three before the 
three inner perianth-segments, fron? the bbe of which 
they are, indeed, not entirely free. These stamens are 
remarkable for their thick, club-shaped, fleshy filaments, 
which support a two-lobed anther opening at the top of 
each lobe by a terminal pore. The ovary consists of 
three carpels alteinating with the inner row of stamens, 
and are thus opposite to the sepals, and consolidated into 
a three-locular ovary with axile placentation, and with 
numerous ovules in each loculus, thehorizontally-disposed 
ovules being arranged in two longitudinal lines. The 
ovary ripens into a fleshy ovoid or oblong berry of a lovely 
blue colour, and containing a relatively small number of 
seeds as compared to the number of ovules. Indeed, 
according to the published figures there is much van 
ation in the number of the ripe seeds, abortion of a 
large proportion being apparently the rule. 

So much relating to the usual conformation of the flower 
is necessary for the comprehension of the changes met with 
in the malformed specimens. The first thing that strikes 
attention in them is the substitution of masses of flowers 
densely crowded into glomerules*in place of the light, 
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loosely branching panicled cyme met with under normal 
circumstances. These glomerules look like little “ Brussels 
sprouts," but their constituent parts are somewhat fleshy, 
and rich cobalt blue in colour. It was this crowded con- 
dition of the flowers that doubtless suggested the name 
* congesta," applied to this form by Brown. On exami- 
nation of the individual flowers, many changes are observ- 
able, and scarcely two flowers present exactly the same 
characteristics. In most cases a multiphcation of the, 
penanth-segments has taken place at the expense of thee 
stamens and carpels, but few or no intermediate forms 
are met with between petals and stamens, or petals 
and Is, neirher are there any indications of stamin- 
ody of the carpels or the converse. Very frequently 
the thalamus, or axis of the flower, after having given 
off several alternatmg whorls of segments, divides . 
into three or more divisions, each of which, in its 
turn, gives off successive whorls of densely imbricating 
blue segments. 

The most interesting changes, however, are to be 
sought in flowers which have not undergone such a 
serious amount of perturbation as those above-de- 
scribed, and of these a few may be found here and 
there wedged in among their more full-blown companions. 
Unfortunately the flowers are so densely packed, and the 
state of the specimen such, that nothing can be learnt as 
to the relative position on the inflorescence of these less 
distorted flowers. The perianth in these cases is normal, 
but the stamens present some significant changes. The 
thickened fleshy filament is replaced more or less com- 
pletely by a slender ribbon-hke stalk, not, as in the 
natural state, continuous with the base of the anther (basi- 
fixed), but attached to the back of the anther, a little 
above its basee(dorsi-fixed). This would seem to be an 
indication that the thickened portion of the filament in 
the ordinary flower is really an anther-lobe in a state of 
arrested development. 

It will be remembered that Clos and also Goebel are 
of opinion that the anther 1s a distinct organ, without direct 
relation to the lamina of the leaf, and the first-named 
author considers the filament and its continuation the 
connective, to be the representative of the median nerve 
of the petal (Clos: “la feuille florale et le filet staminal "). 
It would occupy too much space to enter into a discussion 
onthis point: suffice it to add that, in addition to the other 
changes noted, the aznthers-in these flowers open by 
longitudinal slits at the sides, and not by pores The 
ovary presented different conditions in different flowers. 
In almost every case it was preteinaturally enlarged, in 
some instances it was converted from a trilocular to a 
unilocular condition, owing to the edges of the carpels 
remaining " valvate," and not snflectad, the placentation, 
of course, in such cases, being parietal, not axile. In 
other flowers the ovary was represented by three sepa- 
rate, but closed carpels, a retention of juvenile or Erion. 
1a] character, and which, probably, may also be taken as 
an indication of the condition of the carpels in the 
progenitors of the Liliaceze. 

But these changes in the carpels are of Jess in- 
terest (owing to the greater feequency of like mutations 
in other flowers) than are the appearances presented by 
the placenta and by the ovules, changes unlike anything 
that has been observed in Monocotyledons, so far as I am 
aware. These changes in the placenta m the case of the 
closed unilocular carpels consisted in the outgrowth from 
theventral sutuie of twonarrow, parallel, longitudinal plates 
of a bright blue colour, extending the whole length of the 
carpels. In flowers in which this petalodic condition of 
the placenta was present there were no ovules. Are these 
petal-ike processes to be considered as outgrowths from 
the ventral suture—z.e. of foliar ongin—-or are they to be 
regarded as springing from the thalamus (axial), and con- 
genitally adherent to the edges of the carpel? Unfor- 
tunately there is no means of obtaining a definite reply 
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to this question, They look as if they were outgrowths 
from the margins of the carpellary leaf, and I should 
probably have considered them to be so were it not for 
certain appearances in the ovules to which I proceed now 
to allude. In the free carpels, in the flowers I examined, 
no ovules were apparent, but only the petaloid plates just 
described ; but in those cases where the carpels were com- 
bined into a trilocular ovary, the ovules were present on 
pach side of the ventral suture, not indeed in a perfect 
gondition, but in a more or less abortive state, consisting 
merely of a funicle and an irregular plate of cellular tissue 
more or less blue in colour, the only representative of the 
coats of the ovule, while the nucellus, so far as I could see, 
was entirely wanting. Still, the general appearance was 
that of imperfectly developed, pendulous, anatropal ovules. 
Petalody, and especially phyllody, of the ovules ıs not 
a very uncommon phenomenon among Dicotyledons, and 
their peculiarities have been discussed at length in 
numerous classical treatises, to which it is not necessary 
here to refer, The corresponding changes in the ovules 
of Monocotyledons must be very much less frequent. 
There are none recorded in my “ Vegetable Teratology,” 
in which I endeavoured to render the bibhographical 
notices as complete as possible up to the time of 
publication, and there are none that I have hitherto 
been able to find in any subsequently issued publication. 
It is quite certain then that ovular changes must be of 
extremely rare occurrence in Monocotyledons. Another 
point remains to be mentioned—the ovules or their 
abortive representatives were decidedly pendulous from 
the ventral suture, but in the same carpel it often hap- 
pened that two flat, tongue-shaped, petaloid processes 
pecie one on each side vertically upwards from the 
ase of the ventral suture, but quite freeefrom it above 
their point of origin. These may be the representatives 
of ovules in spite of their different direction, for a different 
position of the ovules in the same carpel is by no means 
an uncommon circumstance, though 1 am not aware that 
it has ever been observed in Dranella. Naturally one 1s 
disposed to connect them with the petaloid plates project- 
ing from the placenta above described ; but unfortunately 
I was unable to find any intermediate condition between 
the petal-like plates attached to the placenta for its whole 
length and those which arose from the base of the carpel 
free throughout their entire length. It 1s to be hoped 
that this variety may bave been introduced into our con- 
servatories, where, independently of the opportunity for 
more complete investigation that would thus be afforded, 
it would be welcomed for the brilliancy of its masses of 
flowers. MAXWELL T. MASTERS 





MUSICAL SCALES OF VARIOUS NATIONS 


AT the Society of Arts yesterday, Sir F. Abel, C.B., 
F.R.S., Chairman of the Council, in the chair, 
Mr. Alexander J. Elis, F.R.S., read a paper on “The 
Musical Scales of Various Nations,” illustrated b 

playing the scales on his Dichord (a double Monochord, 
corrected so as to give the true intervals) and five English 
concertinas, specially tuned by Messrs. Lachenal, which 
also enabled him to play strains in some of the scales, 
and by various native instruments lent for the purpose b 

Rajah Ram Pal Singh, Mr. A. J. Hipkins, and Mons. V. 
Mahillon. The nations represented were» chiefly those of 
ancient Greece, Arabia, India, Java, China, and Japan, 
with rapid glances at subordinate places. The relation to 
his former paper on the History of Musical Pitch was 
this, that whereas that paper gave the variations in the 
pitch of the European tuning note, the present endea- 
voured to discover the system by which different nations 
tuned. This was obtained when possible by theory, 
taking as authorities Prof. Helmholtz for ancient Greece ; 
Prof. J. P. N. Land, of Leyden, for Arabia and Persia, 

7 Contributed by the Author 


and Rajah Sourmdro Mohun Tagore foy India, When 
theory was not possible, results were obtained by measur- 
ing with his series of 100 tuning-forks*the pitch of the 
notes produced by instruments of fixed tones (as the wood 
and metal bar harmonicons in Java and elsewhere), or 
those produced by native players on other instruments (as 
by Rajah Ram Pal Singh for India, the musicians of the 
Chinese Court of thes Health Exhibition, and of the 
Japanese village). In obtaining these pitches Mr. Ellis 
was materially aided by the delicate ear of Mr. A. J. 
Hipkins, who most kindly cooperated with him in every 
way. From the pitches thus obtained, the intervals were 
expressed in hundredths of an equal Semitone (for brevity 
called cents) of which 1200 make an Octave, 702 a perfect 
Fifth, 498 a perfect Fourth, 386 and 316 perfect major 
and minor Thirds. Then these were plotted down on 
the movable fingerboards of the Dichord, and the scales 
were made audible. Occasionally forks were constructed 
of the pitch observed, and from them concertinas were 
constructed, and thus the most unusual intervals were 
reproduced to the ear, and their exact relation to those 
on a well-tuned piano rendered sensible to the eye, After 
rapidly exhibiting the ancient and later Greek scales, Mr. 
Ellis turned to Arabia, for which Prof. Land had furnished 
the data in his Gasme Arabe read before the Oriental 
Congress at Leyden. This showed first the Pythagorean 
scale, and then its modification by the lutist Zalzal, 1000 
years ago, whereby a fret was introduced between those 
for E flat, 294 cents, and E, 408 cents (supposing the open 
string to be C), producing the neutral Third of 355 cents 
so that the scale became C o, D 204, E neutral 355, F 49 

cents, followed by the same a Fourth higher, and by a 
whole tone. This was the system prevalent at the time 
of the Crusaders, who seem to have brought it to Europe 
in the shape of the bagpipe, and it is still preserved on 
good highland bagpipes (as those of Glen and Macdonald) 
as was proved by taking the scale of one kindly played by 
Mr. C. Keene, the artist. After the time of the Crusades, 
Arab theorists, scandalised at giving up the series ot 
Fourths to produce the neutral Thirds and Sixths, carried 
on the system of Fourths to 17 notes, using 384 and 882 
cents for Zalzal’s 355 and 853 cents, but preserving his 
name. So came about the medieval Arabic system of 
17 notes to the Octave, from which 12 scales were con- 
structed, of which Mr. Ellis was able to play 10 on one of 
his concertinas. But Zalzal’s system did not die out, and 
in 1849 El: Smith, an American Missionary at Damascus, 
translated a treatise by Mesháqah, a learned contem- 
porary musician, showing that iy led to the division ofthe 
Octave into 24 Quarter-tones, with the normal scale of o, 
200, 350, 500, 700, 850, 1000, and 1200 cents, while the 
player was allowed, in certain cases, to increase or 
diminish the interval by 50 cents, or a Quarter-tone. Eh 
Smith gives*95 Aralsic airs 1n this system, of which a few 
were played on a special concertina. The two important 
points of Arabic music were the introduction of the 
neutral Third and Sixth, and the variation of normal 
notes by a Quarter-tone, both thoroughly inharmonic. 

In India the ancient scale was the same as our just 
major scale, with the exception of the Sixth, which was a 
comma sharper. Hence it had C o, D 204, E 386, F 498, 
G 702, A 906, B 1088, C 1200 cents. But then the major 
Tones were considered to be divided into 4. degrees, the 
minor Tones into 3, and the Semitone into 2 degrees, 
and tones were depressed by 1, 2, or 3, and in 
one case F, raised by 2 or 3 degrees, and thus the 
12 changing notes were produced, answenng to our 
5 chromatic notes, with 7 notes altered by a de- 
gree from them, equivalent to the similar process in 
the Arabic scale. In modern times the scale was simplified 
by dividing the distance C to F on the finger-board into 
9 equal parts, and from F toc(the Octave)into 13 equal parts, 
and then dividing the 22 degrees among the notes thus: 
(where the figure before the note indicates the number ot 
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degrees, and the figures after it the number of cents in 
the interval fron? the lowest note, while the terms “very” 
flat and sharp dre those used by Rajah S. M. Tagore, 
President of the Bengal Academy of Music):—1i C o, 
2 D very flat 49, 3 D fiat 99, 4 not used, 5 D 204, 6 E very 
flat 259, 7 E flat 316, 8 E. 374, 9 E sharp 435, 10 F 498, 
II not used, 12 F sharp 589, 13 F very sharp 637, 14 G 
685, 15 A very flat 736, 16 A flat 437, 17 not used, 18 A 
896, 19 B very flat 952, 20 B fiat 1011, 21 B 1070, 22 B 
sharp 1135, and then followed the Octave of the first 
degree. Mr. Ellis then showed that 4 scales played to 
him by Rajah Ram Pal Singh corresponded with some 
of the 32 scales of 7 notes formed by selections from the 
above 19 (3 of the 22 degrees not being used). - There are 
also 112 scales of 6 notes, and 160 of 5 notes, or 304 scales 


- in all enumerated by Rajah S. M. Tagore. In addition 


to this the peculiarities of the 6 modes (rdgas) and their 
numerous “ wives” or modelets (rdgints) had to be taken 
into consideration. y 

This Indian system, based on stringed instruments, is, 
however, quite different from that (if any) of the unculti- 
vated tribes. For instance, a wood harmonicon from 
Patna gave the scale 0, 187, 356, 526, 673, 856, 985, 
1222 cents, where the intervals of the Fou > an 
Octave were mistuned ; but the neutrfl Third and Sixth, 
356 and 856, were introduced. 

After dealing with some more instruments of the same 
kind from Singapore, Burmah, Siam, and West Africa, 
Mr. Ellis preceeded to the scales which are mainly pentá- 
tonic, the most perfect of which are those of Java, which 
he had acquired from the band at the Aquanum in 1882, 
checked by the observations of Prof. Land and others on 
similar instruments in Holland. These scales are of two 
totally different kinds, called Salendro and Pelog. The 
ideal of the first seems to be the division of the Octave 
into five equal parts, giving the scale o, 240, 480, 720, 960, 
1200 cents., so that there 1s a flat Fourth, sharp Fifth, and 
almost perfect natural Seventh (960 for 969 cents). By 
playing pentatonic Scotch airs on a concertina thus 
tuned, Mr. Ellis showed that the scale gave perfectly 
recognisable results, and he then played some Javese 
airs reported by Raffles. In this scale no interval 
between successive notes was so small as a whole Tone 
or so large as a minor Third, but approached a neutral 
250 cents, which 1s constantly accepted as one or the 
other almost indifferently. 

The second or Pelog scales have also five notes, but 
they are selected from a fund of 7, which (being numbered 
I. to VIL) have the following intervals from the lowest 
in cents :—I o, II 137, IM 446, IV 575, V 687, VI 820, 
Men rom I 1200. From these the annexed scales were 
ormed :— 


Pelog .. O, 446, 575, 6875» 1098,* 1200 cents. 
Dangsoe O, 137, 687, 820, 1098, 1200 ,, 
Bem .. O, 137, 575, 687, 1098, 1200 ,, 
Barang ©, I37, 575, 687, 820, 1200 ,, 
Miring... 0, 446, 575, 820, 1098, 1200 ” 
Menjoera O 1375 446, 575, 1098, 1200 ,, 


These numbers represent the intervals as determined 
from the pitches actually observed, and it is very improb- 
able that they properly represent the ideal of the 1ntervals. 
but they were actually used, and hence satisfied Javese 
ears, It is noticeable, in contradistinction to the Salendro 
scales, that the Fourth 1s sharp and the Fifth flat, that 
there are five intervals approximating to a Semitone (one 
being exactly a diatonic and another an equal Semitone), 
and that two intervals are nearly a minor Third, while 
the Tone proper does not occur. Tn the individual scales 
intervals between one notes occur of over a Fourth, 
or at least a major Third. These two descriptions of 
pentatonic scales, therefore, quite refute the usual theories, 
and show that other feelings than those of successions of 
Fourths and Fifths must have beeh at work. Mr Ellis 


[4l 
played short strains (not native) to show the effect of 
these scales on airs. 

The presence of Chinese musicians at the Health 
Exhibition enabled Mr. Ellis, with the aid of Mr. Hipkins, 
and the cooperation of the Commissioners of the Chinese 
Court, to take down the pitches of the notes played by 
natives on (1) the Z77-/s&, or transverse flute; (2) the 
So-na, or oboe ; (3) the Sheng, or mouth organ; ie the 
Yun-lo, or set of 10 small gongs on a frame; (5) the 
Yang-chin, or dulcimer ; (6) the Z34n-£su, or tamboura ; * 
(7) the se or balloon guitar. These scales were very 
diverse. Probably by different blowing and half covering 
the holes, r and 2 were much altered and could play 
together, but the scales noted were incompatible Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5 had all scales of 7 notes, though it was more 
usual to leave out two notes and play only 5. On 6 and7 
pentatonic scales only were played to them. Nos. 5 and 6 
were tuned in their presence. No. 5 was supposed to 
follow what is given as the scale in Williams’s Middle 
Kingdom, but must have been badly tuned. The follow- 
ing gives the transcription of the Chinese names followed 
by the cents in the interval from the lowest note; the 
notes marked * were omitted when only five notes were 
used :—/Yo 0, 52’ 169, *£ 274, chang 491, ché 661, kung 878, 
*/an 996, lin 1200, which may possibly represent the scale 
of B flat major, begun on its second note, thus Co, D 182, 
*E flat 294, F 498, G 680, A 884, *B flat 996, C 1200. 
Also the scale played on No. 6, if begun on its Fifth, 
seemed to be the same. This is the only instance Mr. 
Ellis met with where two scales were approximately the 
same. No. 6 has no frets, and hence any intervals were 
practicable upon it. None of the instruments used equal 
temperament. 

The principa] scales of Japan are pentatonic, but they 
have a means of UE notes on the Koto by 
pressure on the strings, thus producing more notes. The 
“classical” music came from China. The “popular” 
seems to be indigenous. In this case, in the /uradto-shi 
tuning of the Xoro (the principal national instrument), 
both Mr. Ellis's authorities (Mr. S. Isawa, Director of the 
Institute of Music at Tokio, Japan, and a Japanese at 
present studying physics in Europe) agree that the inten- 
tion is, given the note of the 1st and 5th strings in unison, 
to tune the 2nd a Fifth below it, and the 3rd a Fourth 
below it. As to the 4th they disagree. Mr. Isawa thinks 
it was tuned a major Third below, the other thinks his 
countrymen do not know a major Third, but only tune 
the 4th string by “a sort of instinct” as “a sort of” 
Semitone above the 3rd, in which case the interval 
between the 3rd and 4th will also be “a sort of” major 
Third, and the Fourth, from the 3rd to the sth string, 
will be approximatively divided into a Semitone and a 
major Third, which is, singularly enough, the oldest Greek 
tetrachord of Olympos, possibly tuned by a similar 
“instinct.” Then the Fourth, from the sth to the 7eh 
string, would be similarly divided by the 6th string. Hence, 
taking the Ist and 5th strings as E, we have 1 E, 2 A, 
3B,4C, 5 E, 6F, 7 a, approximatively. Mr. Buhicrosan, 
of the “ Japanese Village,” Knightsbridge, kindly allowed 
Mr. Hipkins and Mr. Ellis to take the method of tuning 
Juradio-shi from one of his female musicians and her 
mysic-master. Writing the number of cents in the 
intervals between the strings, the following was the 
result :— : 


Theory .. If2oq IlI]112 IV386 Vir2 VI 386 VII 
Female ... 193 164 362 82 399 
Master ... 185 152 346 107 410 


The differences seem to bear out the other’s views, 
and are an instructive lesson in the inaccuracies of most 
Asiatic tuning. Mr. Isawa identifies the intentional 
Japanese twelve pitch-notes with the twelve notes of our 
equally tempered scale, and the other says that if 
Japanese music 1s played on a piano no Japanese ear will 
be offended. Practically, however, the eis more like 
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any badly tuned piano, differing probably from performer 
to performer, and, as shown by the above comparison, 
often out by a quarter of a Tone. 

Mr. Elhs's conclusion was that there is not anything 
approaching to a single “natural” music scale. That, on 
the contrary, the systems, where systems can be said to 
exist, are very diverse, and often very capricious, and are 
always very imperfectly carried out. This arises piobabl 

. from harmony proper being unknown, though anita 

e playing is common. Im the latter case unisons are the 
rule, the effect being produced by diversity of quality of 
tone; but certain effects are produced by admitting 
Octaves, and rarely Fourths and Fifths— no more. 
Also a kind of polyphony may be remarked, some 
instrüments, especially those with tones of very short 
duration, being allowed to discant while the others go on 
with the air. 

On the whole, Mr. Ellis considers his work has only 
commenced an investigation which will have to be pursued 
for many years, principally by physicists with a slight 
knowledge of music, not by European musicians, whose 
thoughts are biassed by the system of music 1n which they 
are accustomed to think. 


‘ 





NOTES 


THE Anniveisary Meeting of the Chemical Society will be 
held on Monday, March 30, 


THE Meicers’ Company have made a contribution of 527. Ios. 


to the fund on behalf of the family of the late Henry Watts, 
F.R S. 


. 

WE are glad to see from the recent rlette: of Sir Spencer 
Robinson, in the Ztmes, that the Admiralty are at last taking 
to experiment to decide the question as to the best form of war- 
ship. Thus is as it. should be, and we hope the Admuralty will 
continue ther experiments until they have obtained a solid 
scientific principle to guide them, 


Our readers may be interested in the following remarkable 
and well-authenticated instance of the effect of atmospheric in- 
fluences in varying the distance at which lights aie visible at 
night, communicated to us by a conespondent. The para- 
graph is taken fiom the Aerden Journal of March 21. 
The steamship referred to was on her weekly voyage from 
London to Aberdeen, being one of a well-known line of 
passenger steamers tiading within these ports. —*''.S:enular 
Phenomenon.—Capt. Marchant, of the s.s. City of Aberdeen, 
reports that owing to the peculhar condition of the atmosphere 
yesterday morning he saw, quite clear and biight, the Giidleness 
Light (Aberdeen Bay) at r am., when his vessel was a little to 
the south of Montrose, a distance of over thirty-six miles, and 
when two miles north of Stonehaven he could distinctly see the 
Buchanness Light (about twenty miles north of Abeideen and 
three miles south of Peterhead), at a distance of fully thirty-two 
miles. The hghts are laid edown on the Admiralty chart as 
visible at nineteen and seventeen miles respectively.” 


THE half-yearly general meeting of the Scottish Meteordlo- 
gical Society was held on March 23. The lhysiness before the 
meeting was :—Repoit from the Council of the Society ; Report 
of the work of the Scottish Marine Station, by the Scientific 
Staff of the Station ; Anemometrical observations at Dundee, 
by David Cunningham, C.E., Harbour Chambers, Dundee; 
Diagiam to facilitate hygrometric calculations, by David Cunn- 
ingham, C.E. ; Formation of snow crystals from fog, by R. T. 
Omond, Supeiintendent of Ben Nevis Observatory ; Meteorology 
of Ben Nevis, to February, 1885, by Alexander Buchan, 
Secretary. 





A TELEGRAM from Fort William reports that the Rev. John 
M'Kintosh, Free Church minister, and Mr. Colin Livingstone, 
of Foit William, made the ascent of Ben Nevis on Monday. 
The weather was fine, but, owing to the quantity of snow on the 
highe: pat of the mountam, footing ın some paits was obtained 
with considerable difficulty. This was particularly the case for 
about 1200 feet above the Red Buin, and crossing steps had 
frequently to be cut in the frozen snow. The occupants of the 
observatoiy at the top of Ben Nevis weie found in excellent 
health and spints. The Buildings, with the exception of the 
chimneys and tower, are buried in the snow, access to the 100ms 
being obtained through the tower by means of aladder. But, 
once 1eached, the :00ms are very comfortable. The junior assis- 
tant was found amusing himself with a kind of raft, which was 
carried over the snow by means of a sail. 


e ÀT a special meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engin- 
eers, held on the 20th inst., was read, amongst other papers, one 
by Mr. R. Heenan on the Tower spherical engine. As its name 
betokens, it consists of a system of parts contained within a 
spheie, so united as to enable them under the action of steam 
pressure to impart 10tatory motion to a shaft. Considered kine- 
matically, the threc* elementary moving parts of which the 
engine 1s composed are: a pair of quarter spheres, having a 
circular disk of the same diameter as the sphere inteiposed 
between them. The stinight edges of the spherical sectors are 
hinged on opposite sides of the disks along diameters at right 
angles to each other. Each sector rotates upon an axis of its own, 
upon which it 1s fixed symmetrically ; these two axes lie in the 
same plane, meeting ın the centre of the disk at an angle of 135°. 
The two sectors thus conespond with the two bows of an ordinary 
universal joint, the disks 1eplacing.the crosspiece connecting the 
bows. Throughout eachievolution theteareconsequently two cavi- 
ties simultaneously in process of opening and two others in process 
of closing, allíour alike changing at the same mean rate of 
increase and diminution. If, therefore, the disk with its pair of 
sectois be encased within a hollow sphere of the same diameter, 
and, if steam be admitted into the two opening cavities, and 
exhausted from the two that are closing, continuous rotatory 
motion will be produced, driving the two shafts represented by 
the axes of the two sectors. When one of the two opening 
chambeis is only just commencing to open, the other 1s half open ; 
so that, while the one ıs making no effort, the other is ın the 
position of best effort. Although the whole of the engine may 
be said to be contained within the,sphere, it is an interesting 
feature in the system that the capacity of the engine is no other 
than the full capacity of the sphere itself, inasmuch as four 
quarters of the sphere are filled and emptied in one revolution. 
The Tower gpherical,engines have been used for the electric 
lighting of trains on the Great Eastern Railway ; they have con- 
tinued 1unning since October 26, 1884, with perfectly satisfactory 
iesults. The engine 1s coupled directly to a dynamo specially 
made, the two being together on one bed-plate. The whole is 
mounted on the top of the locomotive-boiler behind the dome, 
so that it occupies no space on the foot-plate, and the steam can 
be taken direct from the dome. The construction of the engine 
was illustated by means of twenty-six diagrams. 


WE have received the Report of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute for Technical Education foi the past year. 


M. ALBERT GAUDRY, Professor of Paleontology in the 
Museum of Natural History, has reproduced as a' pamphlet a 
note 1ead by him before the Academy of Sciences on the new 
gallery of Paleontology added to the Pais Natuial History 
Museum. This is a provisional gallery for the large skcletons 
of fossil animals; but M. Gaudry has the vision of a far more 
perfect and elaborate gaUery before his eyes. The new gallery, 
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he says, in concluding his description of its contents, is far from 
being sufficient. What is needed is a museum where the fossils 
could be classified, epoch by epoch, and where it would be easy 
to follow the history of the development of life from the time at 
which traces of it are perceptible down to the coming of man. 
“ We may hope that one day France, where Cuvier founded the 
science of fossils, shall have a paleorfological museum worthy 
ofher, Meanwhile the new gallery will render a. service, for it 
will give some idea of the majesty of ancient nature,” -~ 


THE Electrical Exhibition held at the Observatory of Paris 
was opened by the President of the Republic on the 21st inst. 
The Ministers of Postal Telegraphy and Public Instruction 
were piesent. A Gramme machine was used for rotating the 
large dome on the roof of the establishment; the rotation of 
the dome was made visible at a distance by a ray of electric 
light sent through the apeitwe. Transmission of force to a° 
distance was shown by setting into operation a printing ma- 
chine. A series of lectures is being delivered on the several 
. topics relating to electricity in a room fitted up for the purpose. 
The first is by M. Wolf, on the Application of Electricity to Astro- 
nomy, and the last by M. Marié-Davy, on the Use of Electricity 
in Prognosticating the Weather. All these lectures will be 
taken down by shoithand writers and published. 


THE Meteorologische Zeitschrift for Febiuary contains a notice 
by Dr. Eschenhagen on the effect of the Spanish earthquake of 
Christmas Day last on the magnetic registering apparatus at 
Wilhelmshaven. During 1883 neither the earthquake of Ischia 
nor the Krakatoa catastrophe had any influence whatever on 
the instruments at that place, while an investigation of the curves 
of the magnetograph during the Andalusian shocks gave the 
following results. Of the three instruments employed for mea- 
suring magnetic variations, only one, that for the vertical in- 
tensity, showed any perceptible change at the time of the shock. 
The curve for horizontal intensity was bioken at that point by 
an unfortunate accident: the declination instrument marked 
complete rest, but there was a movement of the unifilar sus- 
pended magnet such as might be produced by a shock in the 
direction from south to north, The movement of the needle at 
the time of the earthquake had not the character of a magnetic 
disturbance, but was a simple swinging to and fro, The curve 
showed a gap at this point, for the rapid swinging could not be 
registered, until the motion became fainter. The first shock to 
the balance on December @§ was, with tolerable exactitude, 
9h. 52m. Wilhelmshaven time, and ceased at 9h. 56m.; new 
shocks took place at gh. 59m., 10h., Ioh. 2m., and roh. 5m. Dr. 
Eschenhagen does not doubt that the balance acted at this time 
as a kind of seismograph. Accurate observations as to the 
precise moment of the outbreak of the earthquake at its centre 
are not forthcoming ; but according to the newspapers the first 
shock was felt at Madrid at 8h. 53m., Madiid time, while the 
same time is also given for Seville; we may therefore take this 
to be the time for the Sierra Nevada region, and the shock ın 
Granada, which lay about the centre of the movement, would 
then be at gh. 8m. Greenwich time. At Greenwich, however, 
it was registered at gh. 15m. in a similar way to that at 
Wilhelmshaven, It reached the latter place at gh. 19.4m- 
Greenwich time. The distance between London and Granada 
is about 1650 kilometers, but between Wilhelmshaven and 
Granada 2040 kilometers, and the wave would have taken 7 m. 
to traverse the former, and 11'4 m. the latter distance. This 
would give varying degrees of speed ın propagation, and if we 
regard the difference of 390 kilometers as traversed in 4*4 m., 
we get a third iate of speed which, perhaps, pioves that the 
speed lessens considerably with the distance. It should not be 
forgotten that Wilhelmshaven is surrounded by marshy ground, 
which might have retarded the progress of the shock. It 
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appears, too, that the general movement was not propagated 
in concentric circles. 


A WRITER in a recent issue of the North China Herald 
describes a work on ** The Mathematicians and Astronomers of 
China and Foreign Countries,” compiled toward the close of 
the last century by a scholar who afterwards became Viceroy of 
Canton. Itisin‘ten volumes and forty-six chapters, of which 
three only are devoted to foreign astronomers and mathemati- 
cians. Forty-one of these are mehtioned, but a few foreigners 
are included in the chapters on the natives, for during the 4000 
years which the history covers there has always been a leaking- 
in of knowledge, in spite of the isolation of China ; and when 
foreign mathematicians were to be had, China has made use 
them. ‘he earliest Chinese astronomers recorded in this his- 
tory were in the ieign of Huang-Ti, and are purely legendary. 
One invented the cycle of sixty years, another the twelve musi- 
cal tubes which constitute the basis of weights and measures. ` 
These are supposed to have lived in the twenty-seventh century 
befoie Christ, but, as they were not heard of until more than 
2000 years later, one may assume almost any thing about them 
except that they lived at the date assigned to them. The first 
real astronomeis whose names remain are the official astronomers 
of the Empeior Yao. The foundation of scientific astronomy was 
then laid in the intercalary month and in the use of an instrument 
for comparing the movements of the stars and the planets with 
those of the sun and moon. The next scientific triumph men- 
tioned is the measurement of the width of the earth, which 
is stated to be 2,333,000 /£ 325 feet from east to west, and 
2,335,000 /i 225 feet from north to south. This statement 1s 
found in a certain? ‘‘ Shan Hai Ching,” a very old but fabulous 
work. The Chinese take it as a proof that in ancient times lati- 
tude and longitude were understood, because it 1s said that the 
official measurer calculated with his right hand, and with his left 
pointed to the north side of a certain hill, An astronomer 
who lived in the eleventh century before Christ appears to have 
been in advance of the Greek mathematician, for it is recorded 
that he explained to his friend, a certain great sage, that the two 
sides of aiight-angled tiiangle being taken as three and four, 
the hypotenuse will be five. The statement as given also 
embraces the squaring of the circle, “the square comes out of 
the round as earth comes out of heaven.” This comes from an 
ancient work which is said to be the only one stating the prin- 
ciple that a 10und heaven rests on a flat earth, But the same 
book states that the earth is round, and that the length of the 
day and the variation of temperature depend on the latitude. 
The Emperor Kang Hsi, towards the close of the last century, 
pointed to the work here referred to as evidence that trigono- 
metry certainly went from China to Western countries in anciept 
times. During the various dynasties that have ruled in China 
since our era, the number of astronomers whose labours are 
recorded have progiessively increased, especially after the inven- 
tion of printing. The forty European astronomers mentioned 
form a classified list, mainly of ancient Greeks and moderns. ` 
Ptolemy, Copernicus, and King Alphonso are placed side by 
side, and Tycho Brahe is closely followed by Archimedes and 
Napier. The translators of scientific books from among the 
Roman Catholic thissionaries in China are in close proximity 
with Newton and Kepler. They won their position in the 
Chinese estimation amongst the great philosophers by their efforts 
as translatois to teach the Chinese such facts and theories as they 
knew. The whole work shows that the Chinese honour men of 
scientific knowledge, and that a number of themselves are always 
ready to devote themselves with enthusiasm to the study of the 
mathematical sciences. 


THE Royal Academy of Sciences of Belgium has issued a 
notice with iefeience to an extraordinary competition for the 
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year 1887. The Government has proposed, and the Chambers 
have adopted a law having for its object the preservation of fish 
and their restoration to the rivers. The maim obstacle to this 
end is the pollntion of the waters of small unnavigable streams by 
solid and liquid matter poured into them by various industries, 
which render them unfit for the breeding and existence of fish- 
The Academy, therefore, calls on science to aid the pubhc 

authorities. One of 1ts members has placed at its disposal the 
sum of three thousand francs, which it has decided to spend in 
giving a prize for a thorough study of the following questions, 
at once biological and chemical :—(1) What are the special 
substances in our principal industries which, when mingled with 
the water of small streams, render them incompatible with the 
existence of fish and unfit for the consumption of man and beast? 
(2) Investigation and indication of practical measures for puri- 
fying water as it leaves manufactories, so as to render 1t innocuous 
‘to fish without interfering with the indushy, combining the 
expedients offered by decanting basins, filtering and chemical 
agents. (3) Separate experiments on the substances which in 
each special industry kill fish, and on the degree of resistance 
which each species of edible fish offers to this destruction. (4) 
A. list of the rivers in Belgium which are actually depopulated by 
this state of things, with an indication of the special industries 
in these rivers, and a list of the edible fish which inhabited them 
before the establishment of the factories. Ifa memoir is judged 
satisfactory for the solution of the two first points, a prize of two 
thousand francs will be given, even though the two latter ques- 
tions are untouched. Papers should be legibly written, and 
should be addressed to M. Liagre, -Perpetual Secretary, au 
Palais des Académies, Brussells, before Oetober 1, 1887. 
Quotations are to be made with great exactness, and authors 
should therefore mention the edition and page of works cited. 
A motto must be selected, and the names inclosed in a separate 
sealed envelope, with the motto superscribed, The papers sent 
in will remain in the archives of the Academy. 


A RECENT issue of the Peking Gasette contains a report from 
the outgoing Viceroy of Fukhien stating that he had handed 
over the insignia of office to his successor, including inter ala 
the seal, the imperial death watant, banners and tablets, and 
the conch-shell best used by the Thione. The latter has a curious 
use. A conch-shell with a whorl turning to the right 1s supposed 
when blown to have the effect of stilling the waves (from the 
excruciating nature of the sound ?), and 1s hence often bestowed 
by the Emperor upon high officers whose duties compel them 
to take voyages by sea. The Viceroy of Fukhien probably 
possesses one of these shells in virtue of his jurisdiction over 
Formosa, to which periodical visits of inspection are supposed 
to e paid. 


UNDER the title “A Prophetic Almanac a Hundred Years 
ago,” Science et Nature describes, with illustrations, portion of 
one of a series of almanacs issued between 1789 and 1799, which 
has recently been presented to the Paris Bureau of Meteorology. 
The collection was made at the time by Guéneau Montbeillard, 
the colleague of Buffon, and the author of the section on birds 
in the latter’s natural history. Montbeillard was also a meteor- 
ologist, and his observations, made at his chgteau at Semur in 
Cóte-d'Or, can be employed to check the prophecies made in 
the Almanach fidèle published annually at Troyes, ‘ par les soins 
du sieur Maribas, grand astrologue et mathématicien.” Selecting 
the page of the almanac for the month of March, 1785 (precisely 
a century ago), we find in the last column, 1n ordinary language, 
general predictions for the four quarters of the month. For 
example: ‘f New moon on the roth, at toh, 38m. in the evening, 
in the sign Pisces. The weather will be fine, and the winds 
very troublesome.” Next to this come four columns, filled with 
cabalistic signs and occupying the middle of the page. The last 
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of these gives for each day the position of thé moon in one of 
the zodiacal signs. The first of the four indicates by a cross or 
a triangle whether the day is a festival or a working day. In 
the second column the nature of the weather which may be ex- 
pected is marked by a succession of signs, the key to which is 
given m the first page, while the third, by a similar series of 
signs, indicates the natur@ of the operations for which the day in 
question is particularly favourable. Thus Sieur Maribas advises 
his clients that March roth, rith, and 28th, 1785, are favour- 
able for hair-cutting; the r2th, 13th, and 27th for paring the 
nails; the and, 14th, and 21st for blood-letting ; but there was 
only one day, March 4, on which pills should be taken, while it 
would be unwise to wean infants on any day but the 18th. For 
wood-cutting, the 9th, 15th, or 16th should have been selected, 
and so on. The philosopher’s weather predictions for the month 
appear to have been falsified in almost every instance. He 
foretold rain for seven days and snow for two ; in fact it rained 
very slightly on three days, none of which were mentioned by 
him, and did not snow on his days atall. In temperature his luck 
was as bad, for the day which he foretold would be warm, was 
the coldest of the whole year. Besides, ‘‘the various changes 
of the air for each day produced by the stars on our horizon,” 
Sieur Maribas promises in his title page, ‘‘several pretty sayings 
suitable for exhilarating and diverting curious and melancholic 
minds.” Among these meteorological gentillesses are the follow- 
ing:— Women are cured of laziness by vanity or by love ; To 
know a woman well, it 1s necessary to contradict her; Nothing 
grows old so soon as a benefit. The ''grand astrologer and 
mathematician ” evidently intended his ** pretty sayings" chiefly 
for those of a melancholic turn of mind. 


WE have received the Proceedings of the Holmesdale Natmal 
History Club for the years 1881, 1882, and 1883. This club 
has its home at Reigate, and its papers, though mainly concerned 
with south and central Surrey, range over a great variety of 
natural history subjects. Among the principal papers in this 
number (which, it should be remarked, would be much improved 
by an index, or classified list of the papers) are :—The potato 
disease, by Mr. Gill; the hairs of plants as concerned in the 
supply of water and nourishment, by Dr. Bossey ; ornithology 
in Wray Park, by Mr. Crosfield; the Sprolegna ferox (the fresh- 
water fish parasite), by Mr. Boyle; the habits of the stalk-eyed 
crustacea of the British Islands, by Mr. Lovett ; and the marine 
life of the Reigate district, by Mr. Gilbert. All the excellent 
work of the Club appears to be dÜne with an expenditure of 
from 30/. to 407. per annum. 


WE ae asked to state that in the report of Sir William 
Thomson’s Baltimore lectures, p. 296, in line 13 from the top of 
the page, and in the left hand members of equations (19) and 
(21), for “w” and “w,” read *' su" and “w” respectively. 


THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Malbrouck Monkey (Cercopithecus cynosurus) 
from South Africa, presented by Mr. W. E. Clift; a Grivet 
Monkey (Cercopithecus griseo-uiridis) from South Africa, pre- 
sented by Mr. W.. Ockey; a Pine Marten (Mustela martes) from 
Ireland, presented by Mr. Frank Sharp ; a Bar-breasted Finch 
(Munia ntsoria) from Java, two St. Helena Seed-Eaters (Cri- 
thagra butyracea), a Grey-necked Serin Finch (Serinus canicollis), 
a Brown Canary Finch (Serinus tottus), two Finches 
(Serinus ——) from South Africa, presented Uy Mr. J. Abrahams ; 
two Pheasants (Phassanus colchicus), British, deposited; a 
Stein-bok (Wanotragus tragulus 9), four Wattled Starlings 
(Dilophus carunculatus 8 à 9 9), two White-throated Seed- 
Eaters (Crithagra albogularis d 9), two Striated Colys (Colius 
striaiu;) from South Afnca, two Brazilian Tanagers (Rampho- 
calus brasilius), two Gretn-headed Tanagers {Caliste tricolor) 
from Brazil, purchased 
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ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK, 1885, MARCH 29 TO APRIL 4 
(For the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 


Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24, is here 
employed.) 


At Greenwich on Merch 29 
Sun rises, sh. 44m. ; souths, 12h. 4m. 44°75. ; sets, 18h. 27m. ; 
decl on meridian, 3° 34’ N.: Sidereal Time at Sunset, 
6h. 56m. 
Moon (Full on March 30) rises, 17h. 20m. ; souths, 23h. 32m. ; 
sets, 5h. 33m.* ; decl. on meridian, o? 35/ S. 


Planet Rises Souths Sets Decl. on meridian 
h. m. h. m. m. .: 
Mercury.. 6 3 I3 0 19 57 10 27 N. 
Venus... 5 37 Il 32 17 28 1318. 
Mas  .. 532 II 30 17 28 I IO S. 
Jupiter ... 14 I2 ... 21 28 444* .. I3 49 N.* 
Saturn 838 .. 1643 o 48* ... 2I 5r N. 
* Indicates that the setting is that of the following day. 
Occultations of Stars by the Moon 
Corresponding 
March Star Mag. Disap ¢ Reap. agan ht or 
inverted ımage 
. h. m h. m. o o 
29 .. 75 Leonis — ... Sew. 0 14 ... I 25 75 284 
29 . 76Leons  ..6 .. 136.. 217 .. 43 334 - 
29 .. 79 Leonis .. 54... 357.. 4 54 ... IIZ 287 
31 .. B.A.C. 4591 ... 6 ... 21 20 ... 22 26 ... 18 240 


Phenomena of Jupiter s Satellites 


March h m. March h. m, 

29 .. i 32 I ecl reap. | 31 .. 19 14 III. ecl. disap. 
19 44 I. tr. ing. 22 4I III. ecl. reap. 
22 4 Ltr er April 

go ..20 o I, ecl. reap. Í 19 II II. occ. disap. 

31 .. Oo 6 TL tr. ing. 23 53 II. ecl reap. 
3 1 IL tr. egr. 2 2 59 IV. tr. ing. 
I9 I3 III. occ. reap. ! 4 3 5 Ltr ing. 


The Occultations of Stars and Phenomena of Jupitor's Satellites are such 
as aro visible at Greenwich 


March 30.— Partial eclipse of the Moon. The times of first 
contact with the penumbra and shadow are 13h. 49m. and 
14h. 58m. respectively ; the middle of the eclipse is at 16h. 34m. ; 
the times of jam contact with the shadow and penumbra are 
18h. 9m. and 19h, 18m. Ape The Moon will rise at 
Gieenwich after having left the shadow but whilst still obscured 
by the penumbra. 


L n 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


IT seems probable that the Geographical Societies of Berlin 
and Munich will join that of Vienna jn sending Dr. Lenz to 
Africa, 


Mr, O’NEILL, our Consul at Mozambique, who has done 
some excellent exploring work in the Lake Nyassa region, has 
just arrived in this country, and will shortly read a paper before 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

AT the meeting of the Geographical Society on Monday, 
when a paper by ajor Holdich was read on the geographical 
work of the Afghan Frontier Commission, Sir Richard Temple 
spoke in strong terms of the complete ignorance of geography in 
this country and the consequent incompetency of the public to 
judge of the true bearings of such a matter as that now pending 
between Russia and England. The Society, he 1emarked, per- 
forms & public service in bringing before the public such papers 
as that of Mr. Moldich, and we hope they will sched. in 
obtaining for geography the position it ought to have in English 
education, i 

Wr learn from the 7ies Pais Correspondent that the War 
Ministries of France, Germany, and Italy have recently been 
examining attentively geographical maps in rehef, constructed 
on a system of which M. de Mendouca, a Portuguese Council- 
lor of State, President of the Banco Lusitano, possesses the 
patent, and is the promulgator. These relief maps are stated 
to combine the advantages generally admitted to be possessed 
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by relief maps and the convenience and accuiacy of maps on flat 
surfaces. The Correspondent states that this new method 
rapidly reproduces, by a cacmical and mechanical process, plane 
maps with the curves and altitudes in relief, so represented as 
to correspond absolutely with the elevations established by 
accurate o ations. These maps are drawn on paper, which 
may be described as thin. They are not, however, put out of 
shape even by being trodden upon. Yet they may be rolled 
up and placed in the narrowest quse, so that they are very’ 
portable and light. They are not injured by water. The Cor-* 
lespondent soaked one of them for forty-eight hours in water, 
and, on taking it out, all the part which was in relief—that is 
all the part subjected to chemical processes—remained absolutely 
intact. The relief, the Correspondent states, is produced on 
them.in such a manner that at a single glance one can take in 
the whole topography of a district, its defiles and heights, its 
water-courses, and all the lesser obstacles of the country in 
which military operations have,to be carried on. Of course 
relief maps are well known and plentiful. . The drawback to 


.those which include large areas is that the altitudinal scale has 


to be greatly exaggerated. Both m Germany and Switzerland 
beautiful reliefs of limited areas are made, not only in plaster, 
but also in papier-m&ché, the horizontal and altitudinal scales 
of which are the same. These new maps; however, seen 2 
possess many advantages over either ter or papier- , 
and we should like to know how s are the areas which 
are contained in them. We are also curious to learn the 
chemical process used, and whether embossing is not to some 
extent employed. 


IN the Mittheilungen of the Vienna Geographical Society for 
February (Bd. xxvii. No. 2), Prof. Blumentritt describes the 
states existing in the Philippine Islands at the time of the 
Spanish Conquest. These were of two kinds: Mohammedan 
principalities, which were the larger and more important, the 
Polity of which? was based on the feudal system; and a vast 
number of small states, consisting of only a few villages each, in 
which the Government was on a complicated system of 
slavery. ‘The latter is described at considerable length, and ia 
exceedingly interesting. Herr Heller completes his paper on 
the Rilo-Dagh ; while Baron Kaulbats translates I the 
Russian the recent letters of Col. Prjevalsky from Central Asia. 
The President, we are glad to observe, was able to announce 
that the recent ap of the Council for more members to 
enable the Society to take a place worthy of the Austrian capital 
in geographical science has been very successful, 402 new - 
members having joined up to February 24. At the meeting 
held on that date the Librarian, Dr. Le Monnier, described Mr, 
Thomson’s recent journey into Eastern equatonal Africa; and 
Dr. Zehden read a paper on Shamanism in Upper Austria, 
which will be printed m the next part of the Zransactons. 


THE last number of the China Review contains a lengthy 
paper on Formosa by Messrs. Colquhoun and Stewart-Lockhart. 
t qus to be based on all available sources of information, 
and on the evidence of those who have resided and travelled in 
the island. The most interesting section is one on the Dutch in 
Formosa, which is followed by an account of the Chinese rule. 
The physical geogiaphy, and the cities and communications aie 
treated in some detail ; but the portion on the aborigines was 
witten without much reference to ‘‘available sources.” The 
precise position of these aborigines is one of the most curious 
pioblems in ethnology, and very much more has been written 
about them than the authors of this paper seem to be aware of. 
They note a very curious custo among the males. They are 
deprived of their eye-teeth, which are knocked out when they 
fre quite young. By some it is thought that this improves the 
wind for hunting, whilst others consider that it increases the 
beauty of their appearance. 





ACCIDENTAL EXPLOSIONS PRODUCED BY 
NON-EXPLOSIVE LIQUIDS! 
II. 
HE disaster on board the Z71uwmpÁ, combined with the fact 
that this xetotine siccative had been issued to H.M.’s ships . 
generally, the authorities and officers of the navy having been in 
ignorance as to its dangerous nature, re-directed official attention 
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to the loss of the Doterel on April 26, 1881, while at anchor off 
Sandy Point, by an explosion, or rather by two distinct explo- 
sions following each other in very 1apid succession, which 
caused the death of eight officers and 135 men, theie being only 
twelve survivors of the crew. The inquiry by court-martial into 
the catastrophe had led to the conclusion that the primary cause 
of the destruction of that vessel was an explosion of gas in the 
coal-bunkers, caused by disengagement of fire-damp from the 

*coal with which these were in filled. Its ribution 

“through the air in the bunkers and in ar-spaces adjoining the 
ship's magazine was believed to have taken place to such an 
extent as to produce a violently explosive mixture, and that this 
had become accidentally mflamed, causing a destructive explo- 
sion, which was followed within half a minute by the much 
more violent explosion of the ship's magazine, containing four or 
fve tons of powder, to which the flame from the exploding 
gas-mixture had penetrated. 

The circumstances elicited by the inquiry, coupled with the 
information relating to explosions known to have occurred in 
coal-laden ships which had been collected by a Royal Com- 
mission in 1876 (of which the lecturer was a member), combined 
to lend a considerable amount of probability to the view adopted 
by the court-martial in explanation of an accident for which 
there appeared to be no other 1easonable mode of accounting. 

The conclusion arrived at led to the appointment of a com- 
mittee under the presidency of Admiral Luard (of which Prof. 
Warington Smyth and the lecturer were members) to inquire 
into the probabilities of coal-gas being evolved, and of an ex- 
plosive gas-mixture accumulating in consequence in the coal- 

unkers of ships of war, and into the possible extent and nature 
of damage which might be inflicted upon ships of war by ex- 
plosions due to the ignition of such accumulations. The com- 
mittee were also instructed, in the event of their finding that 
HI. M.'s ships were liable to exposure to danger fiom such causes, 
to consider and devise the means best suited for preventing 
dangerous accumulations of gas in the coal-bunkers which are 
distributed over the vazious parts of the ship in the different 
classes of vessels composing the Royal Navy. 

The committee instituted a very caieful inquiry, and a series 
of experimental investigations, including the firing of explosive 
gas-mixtures, in lange wrought-iron tanks in the first instance, 
an d afterw aids in one of the large bunkers, empty of coal, in an 
old m an-of-war, which afforded «ome comparison with the con- 
dition, as regards the relative strength or powers of resistance of 
the surroundings, and with the position, 1elatively to the ship's 
magazne, of the particular bunker in the Doterel in which 
it was thought the explosion might have oiiginated. The 
results of these experiments could not be said to do more than 
lend some amount of support to the belief that effects of the 
nature of those asciibed to the first explosion in the Do'ere/ might 
have been produced by the ignition of a powerfully explosive 
gas-muxture, contained in the middle- or athwait-ship's bunker 
of the ship. The committee’s expeiimental investigations for 
ascertaining the best general method of securing the efficient 
ventilation of the coal-bunkers in different classes of men-of-war 
was, however, of considerable advantage in leading to the general 
adoption of arrangements in H.M.’s ships whereby the possible 
accwmulation in the bunkers of gas which may be hable to be 
occluded from coal after its introduction into them 1s effectually 
prevented, and the occurrence of the kind of accidents guarded 
p pun of which there are several on record, due to the ignition 
of explosive mixtures which have been pioduced in coal-bunkers. 

Although the inquiry instituted. by the court-maitial in 
August, 1881, into the ‘ee ofthe Dotere/ was apparently very 
exhaustive, some ‘ignificant facts connected with the existence 
of a teupply of xerotine siccative in the ship, which appear to 
have had a direct bearing upon the occurience of the disaster, 
only came to light accidentally in January, 1882. A caulkei 
formerly on the Dotere/, but then employed in the Jidus, 1ecog- 
nised, while some painting was bemg done in that ship, a 
peculiar odour (as he called it, ‘the old smell”) which he had 
noticed in the lower pat of the Doteref the night before the 
explosion ; on inquiry as to the material which gave rise to it, 
he learned that it was due to some of the same material, xerotine 
siccative, that had caused the explosion in the 7riumph. Upon 
this being communicated to the authorities, an official inquiry 
was directed to be held, and it was then elicited that the very 
offensive smell due to the crude petroleum spnit of which this 
xerotine siccative mainly consisted, had been observed not only 
by this man (who in his evidence before the court-maitial had 
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not alluded to the circumstance), but also by several others in 
the Dotere/, between decks, the night before the explosion ; that, 
on the following day, a search was made for the cause of the 
odour, and that a jar containing originally about a gallon of the 
fluid, which was kept m a space at the bottom of the foremast, 
together with heavy stores of vaiious kinds, was found to have 
been cracked, the principa! portion of its contents having leaked 
out into the bottom of the ship. The cracked jar was handed 
up to the lower deck with the siccative still leaking from it, and 
orders were given to throw 1t overboard on account of the bad 
smell which it emitted ; this was done within a very few minutes 
after the jar had been removed, and the first explosion occurred 
almost directly afterwards, Instructions had been given to 
clear up the leakage from the jer after the hatch of the mast-hole 
had been left off a httle time, and it appeared that a naked candle 
had been given to the man who handed the jar up out of the 
small store-hold described by that name. There appeais very 
ittle room for doubt that an explosive nuxture of the vapour and 
atr had not only been formed in the icular space where the 
jar was kept, but that 1t had also extended through the air-spaces 
at the bottom of the ship towards and underneath the powder- 
magazine, so that even the ai: in the latter may have been in an 
explosive condition, as many hours had elapsed between the 
time when the smell of the petroleum spirit-vapour was first 
noticed and when theefist explosion occurred. 

The special committee which had inquired into the possibility 
of the occurrence of a violent gas explosion in the coal-bunkers 
of the Doterel was directed to institute experiments with a view 
of ascertaining whether the vapour evolved by this xerotine 
siccative would, in the circumstances indicated by the official 
inquiry, have furnished an explosive gas-mixture possessing suffi- 
cient power to have produced the effects resulting from the fist 
explosion on the Dofere/, and to have exploded the powder- 
magazine. A preliminary experiment showed that when a small 
quantity of the liquid was spilled at one extiemity of a wooden 
channel 7 feet long and 2°5 inches by 3 inches in section, the 
vapour had diffused itself in the space of thiee minutes through- 
out the channel to such an extent that, on a light being apphed 
at one end, the flame travelled alo: vay rapidly to the other 
end, igniting a heap of gunpowder which had been placed there. 
Some of the liquid was also spilled upon the bottom of a very 
large sheet-non tank, and after this had 1emaimed closed for 
about twenty-four homs, being exposed on all sides to the cool 
air of an autumn night, and therefore not under conditions nearly 
so favourable to evaporation as those obtaining ın the hold of a 
ship, the application of flame produced an explosion of such 
violence as to tear open the tank. Experiments were also made 
with the liquid in an old man-of-war, under conditions somewhat 
similar to those which existed in the Doferel, and destructive 
effects were obtained of a natwe to warrant the conclusion that 
the first explosion in the Dofered might have been due to the 
ignition of an explosive mixture of tke air 1n the confined space 
nt the bottom of the ship, with spirit vapour fuinished by the 
liquid which had leaked out of the jai. 

It 15 very instructive, as indicating the manner in which volatile 
liquids of this class may, if their nature be unsuspected, be the 
causes of gravé disaste:9, to note that, while stringent 1egulations 
apply, and are strictly enforced, in our men-of-war in connection 
with the storage and treatment of explosives and inflammable 
bodies carried in the ship, the introduction into the service of 
this highly volatile liquid, and its supply to ships in small 

uantities, was speedily followed by two most calamitous acer- 

ents because the material was only known under the disguise 
of a name affording no indication of its character. Its dangerous 
nature had consequently escaped detection by the officials 
though whose hands it had passed, the makeis of the piepara- 
tion having, in a reprehensible manner which cannot but be 
stigmatised as criminal, withheld the infomation which most 
probably would have, at the outset, acted as a prohibition to 
the adoption of this material by the Admiralty for use in ships, 
or which would, at any rate, have led to the adoption of very 
special precautions in dealing with this mateual, 

Although not initiated, nor attended, by any explosion, the 
accident which in December, 1875, caused the loss, by fire, of 
the training-ship Goliath off Grays (near Gravesend) and the 
death of several of the boys by drowning, claims notice as an 
ilustration of the facihty with which, by heedlessness, or mat- 
tention to obvious precautions, accidents may be brought about 
in the use as an illuminatufg agent of mineral oil or petioleum, 
even where these me of such Tow volatility, or lügh ‘‘ flashing 
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point," as to entitle „them to be considered as safe, under all 
ordinary conditions, as vegetable or animal ois. "The evidence 
elicited at the coroner's inquest showed that one of the boys of 
the Gohath, whose duty it was, at the time, to trim the lamps used 
in the ship, to place them in position and remove and extinguish 
them in the morning, and to whom this work had been but recently 
allotted, let fall a lamp which, afte: having lowered the flame, 
he had caned fiom its assigned position into the lamp- or 
trimming-room, and which he could hold no longer on account 
of its heated state. The heated oil was scattered upon the 
floor, and was apparently at once inflamed by the buining wick 
of the lamp; the floor of the room was, it appears, much im- 
pioxveles with oil which had been let drop fiom time to time 

y lads employed upon the work of lamp-tiunming ; hence the 
flame attacked the apartment generaly with consideiable 
rapidity, and & wind blowing at the time caused the fire to 
spread through the vessel so very quickly as to compel many of 
those composing the crew to jump overboard, and to render the 


ig 


placed at a lower level, which has a number of circumferential 
perforations, and is in fact at the same time the biuner of the 
lamp and the vapour produce: which furnishes the continuous 
supply of illuminant, the liquid supplied to the chamber being 
vaporised by the heat of the jets of flame which are fed by its 
production. 

Between 1830 and 1850 the knowledge of the production not 
only of oils but also of paiaffün by the distillation of coal or 
shale became consideiably developed by Reichenbach, Christi- 
son, Mitscherlich, Kane, du Boisson,eand others, and the prac- ° 
tical success attained by the latte: was soon eclipsed by that of 
Mr. James Young, who, afte: establishing oil distillation at 
Alfreton from the Derbyshire petroleum, an to distil oils 
from the Bathgate mineral in 1850, and soon developed this 
industry to a remarkable extent. 

The first lamps for buining liquid hydrocarbon which com- 
peted for domestic use, ın this countiy, with the superior kinds 
of lamps, introduced after 1835, ın which animal or vegetable 


rescue of the boys from buning or drowning a difficult matters | oils were burned (solar lamps and moderator lamps), were the 
The occurrence of this accident was made the occasion, in some | 
of the public papers, to deciy petroleum oil as a dangerous | lamps) in which carefully rectified oil of turpentine was used. 


illuminating agent, although it was proved that the particular 
oil used at the time when the fire occurred had so unusually high 
a flashing-point that the consequent infeiioiity of its burning 
quality had been made the, subject of complaint. This low 
volatility of the oil has been occasionally regarded as one very 
important element of safety ın 1eference to its employment in 
lamps, but the lecture: will piesently have to refer to chcum- 
stances which do not substantiate this view. At any iate, 
howevei, although the heated oi which was spilled on to 
the floor from the lamp was in a condition favomable to imme- 
diate ignition by the burning wick, it is not at all likely that the 
fire would have extended almost at once with uncontrollable 
violence, especially in face of the excellent discipline and 
arrangements in case of fire which were shown to have existed 
in the Gohath, if the sciupulous cleanliness and care had been 
enforced which were essential in a 100m where lamp-filing and 
trimming were regularly carried out, and where it was necessa: 
to keep some supply of oil for current consumption. Instead of 
this, the floor, and probably therefore other parts of the 100m, 
appear io have been in a condition most favourable to the rapid 
propagation of the flame ; moreover, the evidence as to proper 
care having been taken to keep the supply of oil 1equned for 
current use in such a way as to guard against its being accident- 
ally spilled, or to impress the boys employed upon the work 
with the great importance of care and cleanliness, was by no 
means satisfactory, and there can be little doubt that this cata- 
strophe has to be classed among the numerous accidents of a 
readily aveitible kind which have contributed to lead the public 
to form an exaggerated estimate of the dangerous character of 
petioleum oil as an illuminant, 


The employment of liquid hydrocaibons as competitors with 
animal and vegetable oils in lamps for domestic use is of com- 
paratively recent origin, although petroleum or mineral naphtha 
in its crude or native conditions was used at a very early date in 
Persia and in Japan, in lamps of primigive construction, while 
in Italy it was similarly employed about a centwy ago. 

The application of the most volatile products of coal distilla- 
tion to illuminatng purposes in a crude way appears to have 
originated, so far as Great Britain 1s concerned, with the work- 
ing ofa patent taken out by Lord Dundonald in 1781, for the 
distillation of coal, not with a view to producing gas, but for the 
production of naphtha, brown or heavy oil, and tar. 

In 1820, at about the time when gas-lighting was being estab- 
lished in London, his successors cod coal-naphtha in the metro- 
polis for illuminating purposes; but the first really successful 
introduction of naph as an illuminating agent was made by 
Mr. Astley shoitly afterwards, through the agency of the so- 
called Founders’ blast-lamp, which came into use fo: workshops 
and yards in factories, and of the naphtha lamp of Read Holli- 
day, of Huddersffeld, with which we are well acquainted to this 
day, as, although it never became a success for internal illumina- 
tion of houses, it still continues in extensive use almost in its 
original form, by itmeiant salesmen and showmen 

the Founders’ lamp a cunent of air, artificially established, 
was made to impinge upon the flame and thus to greatly assist 
the combustion of the crude heavy oil used in it. 

In the Holliday naphtha lamp the spirit finds its way slowly 
rom the ieservoir through a capillary tube to a small chamber 


so-called camphine lamps (known as the Vesta and Paiagon 


They gave a brilliant hght, but soo1 acquired an evil reputation 
as being dangerous, and liable, upon the least piovocation, 
especially if exposed to shght draughts, to fill the ar with 
adhesive soot-flakes. 

After a time Messrs. George Miller and Co., of Glasgow (who 
held for a time the concession of the products manufactured by 
Mr. Young) tried with some amount of success to use the lighter 
products from the boghead mineral in the camphine lamp, but 
the chief aim of Mr. Young appears to have been to produce the 
heavier oil suitable for lubricating purposes, the light oil oi 
naphtha meeting with an indifferent demand as a solvent, in 
competition with coal-tar naphtha, 1n the manufacture of 1ndia- 
1ubber goods. He, howevei, himself used the mineral oil pro- 
duced at Alfreton in Argand lamps in the earliest days of his 
operations ; a small sale of the Bathgate oil took place about 
1852-53 for use in Argand lamps, and the earliest description of 
lamp employed in Germany, where the utilisation of mineral oil 
as a domestic illuminant was first developed, appeais to have 
been of the Argand type. 

In 1853 a demand spiang up for the lighter paraffin oils in 
Germany. Foi thiee or four years previously a burning oil was 
distilled from schist or brown coal at Hamburg by a Frenchman 
named Noblée, who gave it the name of photogene. The exist- 
ence in Glasgow of a considerable supply of the oils became 
known to a German agent, and after thoy had been exported 
from Glasgow to Hamburg for a considerable time it was found 
that the chief purchaser was Mr. C. H. Stobwasser, of Berlin, 
who appears to have originated the really successful employment 
of mineral oils in lamps for domestic use, and to have been the 
first to bring out the flat-wick burners for these ois. After a 
time Messrs. Young discovered the destination of their oil, and, 
having brought over a number of German lamps, for which a 
ready sale was found, commenced the lamp manufacture upon a 
large scale, and iapidly developed the trade in mineral (or 
paraffin) oil for bu purposes, which attained to great im- 
poitance some time before the American petioleum oils entered 
the market. In 1859 a firm in Edinbwgh supplied Young's 
company with nearly a quarter of a million of burneis for lamps, 
and it was not unti 1859 that the foundation of the United 
States’ petroleum industry was laid by Col. G, L Drake, who 
first struck oil (in Pennsylvania) at a depth of 71 feet, d 
at once a supply of 1000 gallons per day. The lamps first us 
in America were probably of German make, but ıt need hardly 
be said that the lamp manufacture was speedily developed to a 
gigantic extent in that country. Some of the earliest lamps for 

umng mineral oil in dwellings which were produced in Ger- 
many and in Scotland, possess consideiable interest as ingenious 
devices for piothoting the perfect and steady combustion of the 
oil, and as attempts to dispense with the necessity of the chimn 
for the production of a steady light. In one of these & smal 
lamp was intioduced into the base or stand of the lamp proper, 
and a tube passed from over this little lamp, thiough the oil 
resei voir mto the buiner, so as to supply the latter with heated 
air. In another, a small fan or blower, with simple clockwork 
attached, to keep 1t ,in rapid motion, 1s placed in the stand, and 
supplies the flame with a 1apid cwuent of air. Among other 
woikers at the perfection of .mineial oil lamps was the late Dr. 
Angus Smith, who produced a double-wick lampsome yeais before 
the beautiful duplex-lamps were first manufactured by Messrs. * 





Hinks. ‘Some of the more recent American lamps exhibit 
decided improvements in the details of construction of the oil 
reservoirs, the wick-holders and elevators, the arrangement for 
extinguishing the lamps, &c. 

It does not come within the province of this discourse to deal 

with the marvellous development of the petioleum industry in 
America, where the region of Western Pennsylvania now fur- 
nishes about 70,000 barrels of oil per day, having up to January I, 
1884, yielded a total of 250,020,000 banels, Nor would it be 
relevant to enter upon ran ed interesting topic of the recent 
extraordinary progress of the same industry in the Caucasus, 
which is chiefly due to Messis. Nobel Brothers, further than to 
refer to the fact that the Baku petroleum lamp oil, which sup- 
plies the entire wants of Russia, and ıs gradually obtaining a 
ooting in Germany, and even here, appears, notwithstanding 
its com ively high specific gravity, to be adapted for use in 
mineral o1 lamps of the ordinary construction. This seems to 
be partly owing to the comparatively small proportion of lamp 
oil that is extracted from the crude Baku petroleum, in con- 
sequence of which the variety of hydrocarbons composing that 
product of distillation which is used for illuminatimg purposes, 
presents a nanower range than is the case in the ordinary 
American petroleum foil of commerce. It has also been esta- 
blished by careful observations which Beilstein has instituted, 
that some American oil which is specifically lighter than the 
Baku oil is not so readily carried up to the flame as the latter, 
by the capillary action of the wick. Mr. Boverton Redwood 
has carried out some instructive experiments, employing different 
kinds of wick as siphons, and measuring the quantity of different 
descriptions of oil drawn over in corresponding periods of time 
by the different wicks. These showed that the Baku kerosine 
was drawn over with decidedly greater rapidity than samples of 
American petroleum of ordinaiy quality, but that, on the other 
hand, a sample of American kerosme of the highest quality 
exhibited a conesponding superiority over the Baku oil experi- 
mented with. The nature and behaviour of,the wick plays a 
most important part in determining the efficiency and also the 
safety of a mineral oil or petroleum lamp, as will be presently 
pointed out. 

Ever since paraffin or petroleum oils, which may be included 
under the general designation of mineral oils, first assumed im- 
portance as illuminating agents, accidents connected with their 
use have continued to claim prominence among those casualties 
of a domestic character which tend to cast suspicion on the 
safety of the material dealt with, or of the method of employing 
it, under the ordinary conditions fulfilled by its careful use. 

The employment as an illuminant of the most volatile portions 
of petroleum which aie classed as spiiit or naphtha, has been 
chiefly limited to the wickless Holliday lamp, in which a small 
continuous supply to a chamber heated by the lamp flame which 
surrounds it, furnishes the vapour which maintains that flame, 
and to the small so-called sponge lamps or benzoline lamps, of 
which the body is filled with fragments of sponge, and which is 
intended to be charged only with as much spirit as the sponge 
will hold thoroughly absorbed ; the small flame at the top of the 
wick-tube being fed by the gradual abstraction of the liquid from 
the soaked sponge, by the wick of sponge or asbestos which fills 
the tube. An ingenious application of naphtha as an illuminant 
congists in filling a reservoir with sponge ents kept soaked 
with the spirit, the vapour of which descends by its own gravity 
through a narrow tube at the base of the reservoir, and issues 
from a fish-tail burner under sufficient pressure to produce a 
Steady flame for some time. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Mathematical Society; March 12.—]. W. L, Glaisher, 
F.R.S , President, in the chair.—Messrs. Philip Magnus and 
R. Lachlan were elected Members —Mr. J. J. Walker, F.R.S., 
made a second communication on a method in the analysis of 
plane curves.—Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., read a paper on the geo- 
metrical form of perfectly ar cell-structure. ‘‘ Investiga- 
tion of the properties of the rhombic dodecahedron supplies the 
clue to the solution of two interesting questions, which are the 
essential, because the pure geometrical, constituent of several 
questions as to actual forms in physical nature, such as the geo- 
metrical structure of compact tissues on the one hand, and the 








geometrical form of the honeycomb cells on the other hand. 
The first question is as follows:—If spåce were filled with 
spheres, and this spaceful of spheres were then crushed together 
symmetrically till the whole became a solid mass, what shape 
would each sphere ultimately assume? Since twelve is the 
number of spheres that can be placed round one sphere, in con- 
tact with it and with one another, 1t 1s evident that each of these 
ultimate solids would Be dodecahedral in shape. The second 
question is the counterpart of the first :—If space were filled 
with a homogeneous solid, in which equally efficient centres 
of excavation were distributed uniformly, what would be the 
ultimate form of the cells excavated, it being supposed that 
when the excavators cease therr work the walls of the cells are 
uniform in thickness? The answer to the first question is mani- 
festly the answer to this second question also.” After a geo- 
metrical discussion the author says :—*' We should ct to 
find this dodecahedral shape in nature wherever originally 
herical cells have been uniformly pressed together in a com- 
eplete manner. The condition is probably seldom fulfilled, 
and examples are therefore difficult to find. We may look 
for their fulfilment, however, in the centre of a mass of 
soap-bubbles.” The paper then considers the case of the 
honeycomb cells, with | the conclusion: ‘‘The above ex- 
planation tends, however, to show that the bees need not be 
ciedited with any economical instinct to account for their work, 
but only with thos® simpler instincts, which enable them to 
carry out a joint work with perfect regularity and exactness, 
which simpler instincts, while sufficiently remarkable, are fairly 
within the limits of credibility.”—Mrs. Bryant illustrated her 
remarks with several models of the cube and the rhombic dode- 
cahedron.—Mr. Kempe, F.R.S., and the President (who stated 
that he had some few yeais since considered the matter from 
another point of view) made some interesting remarks in con- 
nection with the subject.—Prof, Sylvester, F.R.S., gave an 
account of a paper onthe constant quadiatic function of the 
inverse co-ordinates of # + I points in space of # dimensions ; 
and Prof, Cayley, F.R.S., aud ] Prof. Hart spoke on the same 
subject. As the hour was late Mr. Tucker (hon. sec.) merely 
communicated the titles of papers by Prof. K. Pearson (on the 
flexure of beams); Rev. T. C Simmons (two elementary proofs 
of the contact of the '*N.P." circle of a plane triangle with 
the inscribed and asciibed circles, together with a property of 
the common tangents); and by himself (two other proofs of the 
first part of Mr. Simmons's communication). 


Linnean Society, March 5.—Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Messrs. Jas. Epps, Jas. Groves and Wm. Ran- 
som were elected Fellows of the Society.-Mr. E, M. Holmes ex- 
hibited a number of new species of British algee, viz. thirteen from 
the south coast of England, and six obtained from Berwick-on- 
Tweed and Fifeshire. He also called attention to examples of 
the leaves of Eucalyptus Statgeriana, which are remarkable for 
their fragrant odour, resembling thajeof veibena, due to a vola- 
tile o1 which is stated by Mr. Bailey, the Government botanist 
at Brisbane, to be likely to form an aiticle of commerce in the 
future. Mr. Holmes also showed a set of plant labels made 
from the leaves of the Talifat palm. Mr. W. Brockbank ex- 
hibited a ee of Leucoyum carpathicum, a variety of L. 
vernum, differing from the type by having the flowers tipped 
with yellow instead of green. The Z. carpathicum is said now 
to be seldom met with m lish nurseries. —Mr. C. B. Plow- 
right showed and made remaiks on a Ranunculus infected with 
spores of Urocystis pompholgodes.—Mr. E. Wethered exhibited 
some microscopic sections of the ‘‘ Better Bed” coal-seam of 
Yorkshire and of the ‘‘ Splint” coal from Whitehill Colliery, 
near Edinburgh. He mentioned that Prof. Huxley had drawn 
attention to the former as contaming. in quantity sporangia and 
spoies of plants allied to the recent club mosses. Mr. Wethered 
averred that these were only found in numbers in the topmost 
three inches of the coal-bed, but very sely in the lower por- 
tion of the seam. In the Edmburgh splint coal only four inches 
of the basal and but a part of the upper layer, contamed spores, 
Macrospores and microspores were piesent in both the coals, 
and, judging from these, he regarded them as belonging to 
plants resembling or allied to the recent genera Selaginella or 


fsoeles. Mx, W. Carrutheis rephed, and dissented from this 
view.—Dr. F. Day read a paper on the rearing, growth, and 
breeding of salmon in fiesh water in Great Britain. He referred 


to the statements and opinions of the older authorities, and then 
dwelt more at length on*the more iecent experiments of Sir 
James Maitland at Howietoun. In December, 1880, Sir James 
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obtained salmon eggs and mult from fish captured in the Teith, 
and which ova hatched in March, 1881. July, 1883, it was 
seen that some of the young salmon, then two yeais and four 
months old, were either m the parr livery or had assumed the dress 
of silvery smolts, the latter ın certain lights showing pair bands. 
On November 7, 1884, a smolt 14 lbs. weight jum out of the 
pond, and from ıt about 100 eggs were expressed, and as they 
seemed to be upe they were multed fiom a Lochleven tiout.— 
On January 23, 1885, eighteen of these eggs hatched; the 
young were strong and healthy. November ir, 1884, about 
12,000 Lochleven trout eggs were milted from one of the 
foregoing smolts, and they hatched January 28, 1885. De- 
cember 1, 1884: 1500 s were taken from two of the fore- 
going smolts, and tieated by the milt of one of the males, On 
the 9th, about 4000 eggs fiom these smolts were fertilised from 
one of the males, and on the 13th, 2500 smolt eggs were milted 
from a parr. Dr. Day further stated that pure salmon eggs in 
the Howietoun Fishery have been hatched, that the young have 
grown to r, smolts, and grilse ; that these latter have given? 
eggs, and their eggs have been successfully hatched. Although 
time will yet be necessary before a definite reply can be given 
as to how these young salmon will thrive, how large they will 
eventually become in fresh water ponds, and whether from them 
a land-locked race may be expected—still the following pointsseem 
to be established. That male parrs or mulls may afford milt 
capable to fertilise ova ; but, if taken from fish in their second sea- 
son at tbirty-twd months of age, they are of insufficient power to 
produce vigorous fry. That female smolts, or grilse, may give eggs 
at E d months of age, but those a season older are better 
adapted for the production of Vigor fry, where, to develope 
ova, a visit to the sea 1s not a physiological necessity. That young 
male salmon are more matured fo: breeding purposes than are 
young females of the same season's growth. That female sal- 
monidz under twenty-four months of age, although they may 
give ova most, are of little use for breeding purposes, the young, 
if produced, being generally weak or malformed. That at 
Howietoun, so far, hybrids between trout and salmon have 
proved to be sterile. Furthermore, it was stated that the size of 
eggs of salmonidse vary with the age and condition of the parent, 
but as a rule older fish give larger ova than younger mothers. 
Even among the eggs of individual fish, variations occur in the 
size of the ova. From larger ova finer and rapidly growing fry 
are produced, consequently by a judicious selection of breeders, 
iaces may be improved, but it 1s only where segregation is effi- 
ciently carried out that such selection is possible.—A paper was 
afterwards read, Notes on some recently-discovered flowering 
plants from the inte1or of New Zealand, by the Rev. W. Colenso. 
In this the author describes and gives field notes on some 
eighteen supposed new species, 


Institution of Civil Engineers, March 3.—Sir Frederick 
J. Bramwell, F.R.S., Presidgnt, in the chair.—The paper read 
was on the construction of locomotive engines, and some results 
of their working on the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, by William Stroudley, M.Inst.C.E. The author, on 
his appointment to the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, in 1870, had to consider wha kind of locomotive 
engine and rolling stock would best meet the requirements of 
the service ; as, owing to the great increase and complication of 
the lines and traffic, the original primitive engines and rolling 
stock were not able to do so. He, therefore, in the same year 
designed a large goods engine, class ‘‘C.,” arranging the detail 
so that they would enable him to construct the several classes 
ilustrated, all the principal parts being inte eable. 
Having had long experience with both outside- and inside- 
cylinder engines, he adopted inside cylinders, but placed the 
ciankpins for the outside rods on the same side of the axle as 
the inside crank, the outside pin, however, having a shorter 
stroke ; and he thus obtained the advantages of both systems. 
He adopted the method of putting the coupled wheels in front, 
instead of at the back as usual, which permitted the use of small 
trailing wheels, ligiftly weighted, and a short outside-coupling 
10d for the fast ing engines, and also a much larger boiler 
than could be obtained when the coupled wheels were at the 
back. The author adopted a somewhat high centre of gravity, 
believing that it made the engine travel more easily upon the 
10ad, and moie safely at high speeds; the slight rolling motion, 
caused by the irregularities of the 10ad, ha a much less 
disturbing influence than the violent lateral oscillation peculiar 
to engines with a low centre of giavity. The high centre of 
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gravity also threw the greatest weight upon the outside or 
guiding wheel when passing arouud curves ; and this relieved the 
inner wheels, and enabled them to slip readily. The author 
used six wheels in preference to & bogie for these engines, to 
avoid complication and unnecessary weight. The engines were 
very light for thei power. Spiral springs were used for the 
middle axle, and these had a gieater range than the end ones 
for the same weight. The two cylinders of the laige engines 
were cast in one piece, with the valves placed below, giving 
lightness, closeness of centres, and"easy exhaust and steam- 
passages. The crank-axle was the only disadvantage left in an 
inside cylinder, inside framed engine, and, when this was of 
good proportions, it offered but a small objection. Owing, 
owever, to the narrow gauge of the rails ın this country, the 
crank-axle could not be made so strong as ıt ought to be, or 
there would be no reason why a crank-axle should break. 
When the flanges of the driving-wheels were turned down thin, 
so as to avoid the side-shock given by crossings and check-rails, 
there only remained the strain of the steam upon the pistons to 
cause bieakage ; the action of this was precisely the same as 
the methods used by the late Sir Willam Fairbairn in testing to 
destruction the model tube for the Menai Bridge, by letting a . 
heavy weight rest upon it suddenly at frequent intervals. The 
deflection, uf sufficient, caused a crack at the weakest place, 
which gradually extended until fracture took place. This was 
precisely what occurred in the axle; the crack invariably com- 
mencing on the side of the axle opposite to that to which the 
steam was applied. The author, shee thirty years’ experience, 
believed that the separate of locomotives, including tires, 
axles, piston-rods, side-rods, bolts, cotters, and carriage and 
wagon axles, broke from the same cause; they did not break 
when carefully designed, and made with proper materials and 
workmanship. As the crank-axle could not be made of the 
proper strength, it was well to consider how to avoid, as far as 
pombe, risk of accident by its failure. By making the axle- 
xes and horn bfocks deep and strong, giving large flat sur- 
aces against the boss of the wheel and the outside of the crank 
arm, the driving-wheel was kept in position after the axle was 
broken, if the fracture occurred in the usual place, namely, 
through the inside web, near the crankpin, or through the 
centre part where it Lue the inside web. An axle, broken in 
this manner, would run safely over any part of the road, 


except at a through-crossing, where the guiding-rail was lost, 
and the fange was liable to take the wrong side of the next 
point ; this, however, had not happened in the author’s experi- 


ence. The author had always hooped the larger cranks, and 
had for some time hooped every new crank in the same propor- 
tion as adopted on the Great Northern Railway, thus reducing 
the risk toa mmimum. The engines had been arranged that 
part of the exhaust steam might be turned into the tender or 
tanks, so that the feed-water might be heated. This was a 
special advantage in a tank engine, by increasing the total 
quantity of water; it also kept the water supply of ter 
pum and it relieved the boiler of a certain amount of duty in 
eating the water from the ordinary tem 
feed-water required, The feed-pumps had been designed to 
meet the requirements of pumping hot feed-water. The propor- 
tions of the valve-gear gave an admission of 78 per cent. gf 
steam in full gear, which could be reduced to 12 per cent. with 
excellent results ; and as at high speeds the steam was never ` 
exhausted, the temperature of the cylinder was maintained, and 
as much steam was locked up in the cylinders as raged the 
ressure at the end of the stroke to near that in the steam chest, 
is made the engine run very smoothly at high speeds, and 
tuined what would otherwise be an extravagant coal-burnei into 
an economical machine. And for the same reason the com- 
pounding of fast-passenger or fiequent-stopping locom otives 
was not likely to show much, if any, economy over a well- 
designed, simple engine. The case was different, however, in 
heavy goods engines, working with a late cut-off most of the 
time, and where the conditions approximated closely to those of 
a laid or marine engine with a constant load. The back-pressure 
observed m the diagrams of high-speed locomotives was not 
therefore a defect, but an advantage, and the author accordingly 
used small steam-ports and short travel of slide-valve. These 
remarks as to back-pressure did not apply to the pressure in the 
exhaust pipes, where it should be as small as pos-ible, but only 
to the Deck pre-nie in the cylinder. The latter was greatest at 
high speeds, when a small volume of steam was passing through 
the cylinders, and small power was required, and least when 
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working full power with the smallest expansion. All the 
passenger engines and ‘many of the goods engines were fitted 
with the Westinghouse automatic air-brake, as were also the 
whole of the carriages. This brake gave entire satisfaction and 
complete control of the trains. The author took considerable 
pains with the fittings and details when it was first. introduced, 
and arranged the gear for the engines, so that the biake acted 
upon each wheel independently, allowing the springs freedom to 
act ; or it acted upon the fiont of all the wheels, as in the tank 
engines, the brake of which was moved by hand as well as by 
the air-pressure. The Westinghouse air-pump had been fitted 
with a plunger at the bottom end of the rod, 1} inches in dia- 
meter, and this pumped water mto the boileis of the goods 
engines when they were in sidings or were delayed by signals. 
For the express and large goods engines the gneatest possible 
amount of heating-surface had been provided ; the fire-box was 
capacious, with small tubes of considerable length in proportion 
to their diameter, httle or no flame being generated with the 
coal used, and a very small amount of soot. The fuel which 
was found cheapest to consume in this locality was smokeless 
coal from South Wales, mixed with a smali quantity of bi- 
tuminous coal fiom Deibyshire. The boilers were made of the 
best Yorkshire iron, with pue having planed edges ; holes 
were drilled after the plates been bent ; the joints were butt- 
joints, end they were hand riveted. The construction of the 
ash-pan and its dampers, perforated plates, water-supply, and 
the arrangement of fire-bars, brick arch, fire-door, and deflector, 
was shown. The indicator diagiams, taken by one of the Crosby 
Steam-Gauge and Valve Company's indicators, at varous 
speeds, and under varying conditions of gnadient, afforded a 
fair idea of the working capabilities of these engines, the 
economical value of which was best shown by quoting the 
consumption of fuel for the half-year ending June 30, 1884, when 
the average of the whole of the engines on this hne was 29°74 lbs. 
per engine mule, including the coal used in raising steam. A great 
number of careful tests had been made of the amount of coal 
required to raise steam in the engines from cold-water, and also 
from the partially heated water when the boiler had not been 
emptied, and this amounted on an average to about 3 lbs. per 
mile run. Some doubts had been expressed as to the value 
of heating feed-water by the exhaust steam. The author, 
therefore, had a number of tests made with the ordinary heating- 
apparatus removed, and water fed to the boilers by the feed- 
pumps, and in one series by a Boiland's injector. The amount 
of power required.to work the pumps was inappreciable ; and the 
heated feed-water brought about reduction. in the consumption of 
fuel to the extent of over 2j lbs. per train-mile, It had also 
been found that heating the feed-water by direct contact of the 
steam did not, on this railway, injuiously affect the boler- 
plates. Waith a view toascertain what was the amount of power 
required to haul a train from Brighton to London, a complete set 
of 49 diagrams was taken fiom the engine '*Gladstone," 
working an express train of twenty-three vehicles; the total 
weight of train and engine being 335 tons 14 cwt. A section of 
the line was grven, and clearly illustrated the result, giving the 
H.P. at about every mile, the speed, and the gradient. The 
temperature of the gases in the smoke-box was taken at frequent 
intervals ; also the degree of vacuum in the fire-box and in the 
smoke-box, and the quantity of water used out of the tender. To 
the latter had to be added the water condensed fiom the exhaust, 
which, from experiments, the author estimated at 20 per cent 
This gave an evaporation of 12°95 lbs. of water per 1 lb. of coal, 
and 1 lb. of coal would convey I ton weight of the train 
134 miles, at an average speed of 43 38 miles E hour, over the 
Brighton Railway, the rate of consumption being 2°03 lbs. of 
coal per H.P. per hour. 


Chemical Society, March 5.—Dr. W. H. Perkin, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair. — The following papers were read :—-On 
the conversion of Pelouze's nitrosulphates into hyponitiites and 
sulphites, by Prof. E. Divers, M. b. and Tamemasa Haga.— 
On the constitution of some non-saturated oxygenous salts and 
the reaction of phosphorus oxychloride with sulphites and nitrites, 
by Prof. E. Divers, M.D.— The illuminating power of hydro- 
carbons. I. Ethane and propane, by Percy F. F and, 
Ph.D., B.Sc.—On benzoylacetic acid and some»i — s derivatives, 
Part IIT., by Dr. W, H. Perkin, jun. 


Anthropological Institute, Maich 24 —Fiancfs Galton, 
F.R.S., President, ın the chair.— The election of the followi 
gentlemen was announced :—F, D. Mocatta, the Hon. C 
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Duncombe, J. G. Frazer, M.A.—A paper was read by Mr, 
A. J. Duffield on the inhabitants of New [eland and its archi- 
pelago. The author first dealt with the assumption that the 
inhabitants of these islands are the descendants of 1emote but 
superior races, that they retain inherited powers which have 
become weak by lack of use, and that these moral and intel- 
lectual powers can be easily 1estored. The food of the natives 
is chiefly vegetable, but They now and then eat the flesh of the 
small native swine— the opossum—and poultry, which is abund- 
ant. The climate is humid and unhealthy; the people poor 
1n flesh, small ın size, and light in weight. Their usual colour 
is & daik brown, but they are a mixed race; the hmr is crisp 
and glossy. The tattooing and cuttings on the flesh are con- 
fined to the women and the headmen. The men go absolutely 
nude, but the women wear *''aprons" of grass befoie and 
behind, suspended from cinctures made of beads strung on well- 
made thread; they bleach their hair and paint their bodies 
with coloured earths. They speak a language which is at once 
‘musical and familiar, in which is found a fair sprinkling of 
Ainbic and Spanish words.—Mr. R. Biudenell Carter read a 
paper on vision-testing ; and Mr. C. Roberts read a paper on 
the same subject. 


DUBLIN 
Royal Society, January 1rg9.—Section of Physical and 
Experimental Scienee.—Prof. C. A. Cameron, M D., in the 


chair.—Prof. Emeison Reynolds, M.D., F.R.S,, gave a short 
account of the selenium analogue of the sulphur urea—thiocar- 
bamide—he discovered some years ago. The author, having 
iecently prepared a Sonsiderable quantity of cyanamide, and 
being aware that other chemists had failed to produce seleno- 
carbamide by the molecular change of ammonium selenocyanate, 
decided to examine the action of hydrogen selenide on cyanamide, 
as it 15 well known that thiocarbamide can be easily formed 
according to.the equation H,S +H N-CSu NHe Four 

eines 2 H SNE; 
grams of cyanamide were dissolved ın 50 ccs. of anhydious 
ether and a slow current of hydrogen selenide was passed through 
the solution under a pressure of about 60 mms. of mercury. The 
gas was slowly absorbed, and at first some selenium sepaialerd 
rom the hquid, but on contin the tieatment beautiful colom- 
less crystals separated on the sides of the vessel. The ciystals 
were drained from the etheral liquid, and when exposed to the air 
were found to be easily reddened by the action of light; they 
were dissolved in a small quantity of hot water, the solution 
filtered, and then cooled, when beautiful silky crystals separated 
which very closely resembled thiocarbamide in appearance and 
mode of ciystallisation. The purified compound proved to be 
CSe (NH,),. The author learned, however, from the January 
number of the Journal of the Chemical Society of London that 
M. A. Vernewl had just published an account of the same body 
in the Bulletin of the Paris Sociesy. Dr. Emerson Reynolds, 
therefore, did not continue his investigation, as he believed M. 
Verneuil to be fully entitled to priority, but contented himself 
with the exhibition to the RAE the specimen of seleno- 
carbamide produced m the Dublin University Laboratoiy.—On a 
model illus sonfe properties of the ether, by Prof. G. F. 
FitzGerald, M.A., F.R.S. The model consisted of a series of 
wheels arranged at equal distances along parallel rows on axes 
fixed perpendicularly into a board. The wheels were connected 
together by indiarubber bands, each wheel being so connected 
with its four neighbours. Under these circumstances it was 
shown that if any wheel were turned all the wheels tuned 
simultaneously, and that, except for friction on the axes, &c., they 
would all turn equally. It was explained that the model only 
exhibited properties of the ether itself and did not exhibit the 
connections of matter with ether. A region within which the 
bands did not slip represented a non-conducting iegion, and 
differences of elasticity of the bands represented differences of 
specific inductive capacity, slipping of the bands repiesented a 
conducting region, and complete absence of, bands represented 
a perfectly conducting region. When bands were removed 
from a certain region and all around it a line of bands left, 
and all around outside this again a conducting region, then 
if a conducting line connected these regions the wheels along 
this line might be turned in opposite directions, and when 
this 1s done all the non-conducting region 1s thrown into a state 
of stress by all the wheels not 10tating equal amounts, m which 
the bands are tight on oné side of a pair of wheels and loose on 
the opposite side. It was explained that this exhibited the 
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polansation of ti medium between two oppositely charged ! of it can rotate as often as it likes provided all the neigh- 


conductors, the diection of polarisation being at right angles 
to these bands—+.¢,, in the Ime joiung the conductors—the 
medium in this state representing a charged Leyden jar, the two 
opposite clectiifications being 1epiesented by the tight and loose 
bands, one conductor being bounded entirely by tight bands and 


bowing parts rotate equally and the electrostatic stresses in 
the ether must be due to the difference of 10tation of its parts, 
If the ether be a perfect liquid it can only have such pro- 
pertes as iepresent rigidity by being in motion, and it was 
explained that many elechical phenomena might be illustrated 


and the othe: by loose ones, and the electiic displacement of | by the polarisation of the vortical motions in a vortex-sponge. 


Maxwell bemg represented by the difference between the two 
sides of a band If the bands along any line between the 
two conductors slipped, all the energy of the medium was spent 
alo: 
the line. 
its side and not along its length 1n accoidance with what Pio 


Sir Wm. Thomson has pointed out that such a state of polaris- 
ation as a single vortex 1egion in the centre of a cylindrical box « 
will not of itself change unless it cn spend its energy on the e 


this line m friction, and this 1epresented a discharge along box, which is quite analogous to the fact that the eneigy of the 
This eneigy was conveyed into the line of discharge by polansahion of the ether does not disappear unless it can produce 


eat or mechanical or other forms of energy. It was also 


Poynting has recently shown to be the case in all electric currents, | pointed out that forces depending on small vortices vanished at 


If the resistance along the line of discharge were sufficiently small 
the momentum of the wheels would cany them beyond their 
position of equilibrium and the well-known phenomenon of an 
alternating discharge would be iepresented. ‘This led to the 
observation that the magnetic displacement was iepresented b 

the angular velocity of rotation of the wheels and the selt- 
induction by their momentum. It was remarked that the 
mechanical attiaction between the two conductors was not 
represented, but it was explained that as this depends on the 
connection of matter with ether it would require more compli- 
cated mechanism. It was, however, 
supposing the wheels slightly distoited 
E a thread wound around them and each end connected 
with the material of a conductor, a force would be produced 
drawing the conductors together oaing to the cnucumfer- 
ence of a distorted wheel being longer than of an un 
distorted one. This force would be proportional to the 
square of the distortion, a. necessary condition not satisfied by 
oidinary stresses, and would be, if exerted between two infimte 
planes, independent of their distance apait, and so must 1epresent 
a force varying inversely as the square of the distance. Metun- 
ing to the electic currents, it was shown that by turning the 
wheels at.any point of a condarting circuit the whole region was 
filled with tuning wheels—+.¢,, with magnetic displacement—and 
that, 1f a 1esistance were intioduced at any point of the cucuit, 
the energy would be transfeiied to that point through the medium 
and enter by the side of the conductor. If two independent 
conducting circuits existed neai one another it was shown that 
the phenomena of induced cunents were iepresented. It was 


explained that the mechanical force was not represented, a- it |. 


depended upon the connection between matter and ether, 
but that it might be looked for as in some way depend- 
ing on the centrifugal force mising fiom the rotations 
The equations representing the energy of the model are 
of the same foim as those of Maxwell representing the 
energy of the ether when limited by the consideiation that the 
model was only in one plane. It was explained that a tridimen- 
sional model whose eneigy could be iepresented by the same 
equations as Maxwell’s could'Wot be constructed with indiaiubber 
bands, but might be constructed by means of wheels pumping 
fluid through pipes. This led to the observation tbat the 
propagation of waves by transverse vibrations could be illustrated | 
by the model, and ıt was explained how a sudden tning of any 
set of wheels would start a wave-propagdtion whose duection 
of propagation was at right angles to des directions of magnetic 
displacement and of electric displacement, the former iepre- 
sented by the axes of rotation and the latter by the line joining 
the cenhes of a tight and loose band. It would be pos- 
sible theoretically to construct a model illustrating the laws 
of 1eflection and refiaction of light even at the suifaces of | 
ciystalhne media, and to reproduce conical 1efraction It was | 
explained that by twisting the medium the rotatory polarisation : 
of e might be repesented, and that piobably a mechanism 
might be intioduced by which the rotation of other wheels or of 
something besides the wheels being altered by the rotation of 
the wheels, a reaction of the former on the latte: would 1epio- 
duce magnetic rotatory polarisation. It was pointed out that 
both magnetic rotatqy polarisation and dispersion were due to a 
1eaction of the medium during the wave-propagation and not to 
a change of the medium independent of the wave-propagation. 
It was explained that it was not to be supposed that the ether 
was constructed of wheels and indiarubber bands, nor even of 
wheels pumping fluid in pipes, but it was pointed out that some 
properties of the ether might be gathered from the model if it be 
assumed that the qualities of the ether represented by symbols 
obeying the laws of rotation for instance are really of the nature 
of 10tation. If this be so the ethe: must be such that any part 
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small distances from them and that hence the forces depending 
on their polaisation between two infimte planes would depend 
on the polansation and not on the distance between the 
planes, and so must be of the nature of forces varying 
inveisely as the square of the distance. It was explained 
that the modes of polaiisation of vortices were sufficient to 
explain both elechical, magnetic, cohesional and chemical forces. 
It was finally reiterated that the only possible way of giving 
anything of the nature of iigidity to a perfect liquid was by 
conferring motion on it and that it seemed hkely that any 
iopeities could be conveyed by suitably chosen 
Tuis was quite in accordance with Sw Wm. 
Thomson's suggestive address to Section A at Montreal. 
Natural Science Section —V. Ball, M.A., F.R.S., m the 
chai.—On the physical characters of calcareous and siliceous 
sponge spicules and other stiuctures, by Prof. W. J. Sollas, M.A., 
.Sc, F.R.S.E., F.G.S.—The refractive index of a siliceous 
sponge spicule, diatom, or other siliceous organic body 1s 
etermined by immersing it in liquids of different refractive 
indexes until one i» found in which it ceases to be visible under 
the microscope. The refractive index of this hquid gives that 
sought for. ‘Lhe ¢ihceous matter of oiganisms has a refrachve 
index of 1'449, which 1s that of some kinds of opal or colloidal 
silica, The refractive indexes of calcareous sponge spicules are 
found in a similar manner, but as these are biaxial it is ne 
to examine them between crossed Nicols; r,— 1485, 1,=1°659. 
These indexes agree with those of calcite. This method of 
obtaining refiactive indexes is applicable to mineral bodies ; the 
glass of the K1akatoa explosion 1s thus found to have a refractive 
index of 1'51.  Leucite can be thus 1eadily dis ished from 
analcime and calcite from aiagonite. The specific giavity of 
calcareous spicules (1:62) and that of foraminifera were found by 
an adaption of the Sonstedt solution method to use with the 
microscope. The perforate foraminifera have a sp. gr. of 2°65 
to 2:67, the imperforate of 2'7 to 2°72, calcite being taken as 
2°7. The structure of calcareous spicules was shown by a study 
of the extin-ton angles between crossed Nicols, by the develop- 
ment of cleava ze planes, and each figuies to be purely crystalline. 
Each spicule is a single calcite individual with its optic axis 
defimtely related to its form, The acerate spicules of calci- 
nges are distinguished from those of the siliceous sponges by 
eir form, the former often presenting an ovaloi rhomboidal 
transverse section, The large spicules of the Pharetrones agree 
with those of the Calcisponges, with which, therefore, this fosgl 
oup must be escoaisled = on some Trilobites from the Cambro- 
durian rocks of the County Clare by W. H. Baily, F.C.S.— 
Notes on the coalfields of Leinster and Tipperary by G. H 
Kinahan, M.R.I.A. 


CAMBRIDGE 


Philosophical Society, March 2.—Prof. Foster, President, 
in the chair.—The following communications were made :—On 
some theorems in tides and long-waves, by the Rev. E. Hill. 
Elementary considerations were given from which it might be 
inferied that when a disturbing body produces a semi-diurnal 
tide ın an equatorial canal, the point nearest to the disturbing 
body will be a point of low tide or high tide according to the 
depth of the canal. A general explanation was given of the 
influence of the depth of a canal on the speed of a long wave 
tiaversing it, It was shown that the ordinary formula for this 
speed might be deduced from the ordinary differential equation 
of motion without integration.—On the electrical resistance of 
platinum at high temperatures, by Mr. W. N. Shaw.—On an 
automatic mechanical a ement for maintaining a constant 
high potential, by Mr. Threlfall, A water-motor of the Thirl- 
mere type is allowed to settle down to a constant velocity by 
means of the resistance of a fan which is worked by the motor. 





The motor thus governed rotates a shaft on which is a copper 
disk and two pulleys. The copper disk is placed between the 
poles of a large electio- -magnet ; and the second pulley serves to 
give motion by means of an india-rubber band to a replenisher 
whose dimensions are determined by the special conditions of 
the experiment for which the apparatus is to be employed. The 
tor, mounted on a box in which is a condenser, consists of 
ed and movable disk, the latter suspended from a spial 
pes and & Wire across its back turned down at its 
* two ends. The disks me Connected with the poles of the con- 
denser, the movable one being put to earth. By means of a 
‘Weber suspension arrangement mounted on the top of a guard- 
hole which protects the spiral spring from cunents of air, the 
attracted disk can be adjusted so that when the difference of 
potentials arrives at the requned value, the wire dips into two 
mercury cups and so short-cireuits a high resistance. By this 
means a strong current is allowed to flow through the electro- 
magnet and act as a brake on the copper disk ; this causes the 
velocity of the e to change 2 a replenisher to 1evolve 
more slowly. Wee the potentials have fallen sufficiently by 
carage or otherwise, the contact at the mercury cups 1s broken 
motor is enabled to rotate at a higher rate of speed. 
By this means the potential difference ıs kept between certain 
limits depending on the sensibility of the anangement, and this 
is increased by having the disks close together and the contact 
points made of aluminium instead of platinum. Such an appa- 
ratus 1s of use in maintaining condensers, &c., subject to leakage 
at a constant high potential, 


PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, March 16.—M. Bouley, President, 
in the chair.—Reaction of bromine on the chlorides and on 
hydrochloric acid. A new class of perbromides by M. Berthelot. 
Fresh experiments made by the author show that the reaction of 
bromine on the chlorides always liberates heat in the same way 
as the inverse reaction. In both cases the tragsformahon of the 
system is always exothermic.  Hydrochlonc acid and high! 
concentrated chlorides dissolve bromme in large quantities wih 
liberation of heat, attesting the existence of combinations formed 
by addition (pe:bromides of chlorides).—A morphological com- 
parison of Limax (Z. Agrestis, Cimereus and Gagates) with 

estacella (7. Aaliotidea and Maugey), by M. H. de Lacaze- 
Duthiers.—On the solubility of the sulphurets of carbon and of 
chloroform, by MM. G. Chancel and F. Paimentier. The, 
solubility of the sulphuret of carbon in water is shown to” 
diminish according as the temperature is raised. But that 
of chloroform presents a decreasing solubility fiom o° to 
about 30° C., thenceforth increasing towards its boiling- 
pomt. — On the influence of the perturbations in deter- 
mining the orbits of celestial bodies, by M. E. Vicaire.— 
A reply to M. Boiteau on the treatment wP lloxeia and its 
winter eggs by washings and sulphur, by b. de Lafitte.— 
. Records of the Scientific Mission to Cape Horn (1882-83) ; 
Vol. 1i, Meteorology, by M. V Lephay —Note on the Abehan 
functions, by M. H. Poincaré.—On the theory of matrices, by | 
M. Ed. Weyr.—On the canonical types of the ternary quadratic 
forms of differentials whose discriminant is null, by M. G. 

ónugs.— On the electric differences between fluids, and on the 
part played by the atmosphere in the electrometric measurement 
of these differences; by MM. E. Bichat and R. Blondlot.—A 
thermo-chemical study of the fluosilicate of ammoniac: action 
of the fluoride of silicium on the fluoride of ammónium, and on 
ammoniac, by M. Ch. Truchot.—Description of a new process 
for hardening plaster of Pans, by M. Julhe. By the process 
here described a plaster 1s produced which may be substituted 
for wood in floorings, being equally durable and four times 
cheaper than oak.—Bromuretted substitution of phenolicehy- 
drogen: bromuretted tnbromophenol, by M. E. Werner. n 
Fromherz’s fluid, by M. E. J. Maumené.*-On the chemical 
composition and therapeutic properties of Artemisia gallica, 
Wildenow, by MM. Ed. Heckel and Fr. Schlagdenhauffen, — 
Physiological action of the hexahydride of B-colladine or iso- 
cicutine, by MM. Rochefontaine and CEchsner de Coninck. 
From experiments made on the frog and guinea-pig the authors 
find that this substance possesses a physiological action analogous 
to that of the alkaloid of hemlock (Cicuta). Hence they propose 
the alternative name of ‘‘isocicutine,” recalling at once its chief 
chemical and: physiological properties.—Definition, classifica- 
tion, and notation of colours, by M. J. Charpentier. A system 
of notation and classification is suggested, by means of which & 
thousand colours may be formulated by the series of natural 


numbers from o to 999, where each cipher talfes a precise mean- 
ing in vitue of its position. The name of the colour would 
simply be that of the number sym symbolising it, and the system 
might be called the ‘‘cubic classification," from the geometri- 
cal representation by which it may be best figured.—On 
the glands and lymphatic vessels entering into the constitution 
of the organ in birds known as the purse of Labnricius, by M. 

Retterer.—On the physi@ogical effect produced by the action of 
tuning eggs during incubation, by M. Dareste. From experi- 
ments made with aitificial incubators, the author finds that eggs 
not turned two or three times a day all perish invanably. The 
effect of this act on the embryo is explained, and the action of 
the bird accounted for on strictly physiological grounds —Ores 
of the carbonate of zinc: their normal association with dolo- 
mitic formations explained, by M. Dieulafait. —On the Miliolidez 
of the Chalk formations, by MM. Munier Chalmas and Schlum- 
beiger. Jasna Periloculina, and Lacarina, three new geneia 
from the per Chalk of Provence, are described and affiliated 
to the ul of the Miliolideee.—The channels and lagoons on 
the east coast of Madagascar, by M. A. Grandidier. These 
inlets and lacustrine formations me explained by the position of 
the main water parting, which is usually placed about the centre 
of Madagascar, but which the author shows is situated much 
nearer to the east than to the west coast. 


. VIENNA 


Imperial Academy of Sciences, January 22.—On the 
analysis of andesin of Frifail (Carinthia), by R. Maly.—On the 
self-purification of natural waters, by F. Emich. —On the action 
of bile acids on glutin and glutin ‘‘ peptones," by the same.—On 
the products obtained by reduction of nitroazoic bodies, and on 
azonitrilic acids, by J. V. Janovsky.— On the astronomical know- 
ledge of the South Arabian Cabyles, by E. Glaser.—On dehy- 
dracetic acid, by L. Haitinger.—Geological researches on the 

uwacke formations of the North-East Alps, especially regard- 
ing the Semering region, by F. Toula.—On the meteorological 
observations made at the Austrian arctic station at Jan Mayen 

during 1882 and 1883, by A. Sobiezky.—On tide observations 
made 1n 1882-83 at Jan Mayen, by A. Bobrik.—On the survey 
of Jan Mayen carried out by the Austrian Arctic POPE by 
the same. 
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THE METEOROLOGY OF THE ATLANTIC 


Deutsche Seewarte. Segelhandbugh fur den Atlantischen 
Osean. Mit einem Atlas von 36 Karten. Heraus- 
gegeben von der Direktion. Mit zahlreichen in den 
Text gedruckten Holzschnitten und neun Steindruck- 
Tafeln. (Hamburg, 1885.) 

TEE Atlas of the Atlantic which was published by the 

“Deutsche Seewarte” in 1882, has at length, after 

a term of thiee years, been joined by the text, which was 

intended, in the first instance, to have accompanied it, 

and of which it was descnbed as an appendix. Bat 
though separated in their publication by this wide in- 
terval, in spirit and in sense, at least, the two are mdis- 


- solubly linked together, and either one without the other 


is but an imperfect and mutilated fragment. Of their 
excellence, now that they are united,dt is unnecessary to 
speak. When Dr. Koppen, with his able coadjutors, 
writes, and Dr. Neumayer edits such a work as this 
physical and meteorological survey of the Atlantic Basin 
it would be waste of words to say more than that the 
result of their co-operation must at once take rank as a 
standard book of reference on this subject. More espe- 
cially valuable 1s 1t in those sections which are descriptive 
of ascertained facts, and are based to a very great extent 
on recent, frequently on original observations The 
detail of these occupies the largest proportion of the 
space, leaving but little room for theorising or doubtful 
matter, and absolutely none for the repetition of those 
many myths and false statements which have been so 
often presented to us by successive writers, one blindly 
copying from another, that we had almost begun—hke 
the poor Hindoo with the mangy cur—to believe in their 
truth, It is scarcely credible, but is nevertheless a fact, 
that in this large volume, of nearly 600 closely-printed 
pages in royal 8vo, there is not a word about ships bound 
to the West Indies throwing cargoes of horses overboard 
in the horse-latitudes, which are, however, mentioned as 
“ Rossbreiten” ; and the reader will look ın vain for the 
time-honoured allegation that the winter storms on our 


-` own coasts are extensions of the West India hurricanes. 


The name “Belt of Calm "—* Stfilengurftl "—is unfor- 
tunately preserved ; though the particular “ Belt ” which 
has been asserted to exist near the equator is ruthlessly 
spoken of as “der sogenannte Stillengürtel ; and the 
description of those near the tropics gives no countenance 
to the pestilential doctrine which the name embodies, but 
is to this effect :—“ Two great whirls occupy the tropical 
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coast of North America, through S E.,,.55 and S.W. In 
winter, on the other hand, the region of high pressure 
partakes more of the nature of a belt extending from one 
continent to the other, and the transition 1s effected in a 
less regular manner, sometimes with calms, and some- 
times with one or more stormy veerings of the wind right 
round the compass” (pp. 87, 91) All this has, of 
course, been well known to meteorologists for several’ 
years, though it has seldom before been clearly and con-* 
cisely stated in a practical work of this nature. It seems 
therefore the greater pity that the name “ Belt of Calm” 
should have been allowed to remain ; and it would almost 
seem that its baneful influence has led the authors to 
wnrte.—' On the South American coast, from 1?-3? N. 
latitude, calms and rains prevail almost the whole year 
through " (p 65) : a statement which does not fully agree 
either. with the wind charts of the atlas, or with the 
direction 1n our English “ South American Pilot"; accord- 
ing to which the vanable winds, calms, and rains last 
only from the end of April to the beginning of July. The 
exaggeration is in all probability due to a dim recollection 
of obsolete maps and a theory that ought to be obsolete, 
but which from time to time revives in the most unex- 
pected places. To some similar source 1s perhaps to be 
assigned the statement that “land and sea breezes are to 
be found along the whole west coast of Africa from 
Morocco to the Congo,” which 1s only partially true : on 
the northern part of this coast, land and sea breezes are, 
practically speaking, unknown ; though from the Senegal 
southwards they are regular enough. 

It is impossible not to regret that statements like this 
should have been loosely hazarded ; for though they are 
not of much practical importance either way, they tend 
to raise an unjust suspicion that fanciful theory has been 
sometimes peimitted to dictate the'statement of the facts, 
instead of exact and careful observation. It would have 
been safer and therefore better to have omitted theorising 
altogether ; for, however tempting it may be, no one knows 
better than the learned and distinguished editor of this 
volume that there 1s as yet scarcely a single point in 
theoretical meteorology which can be said to be fixed with 
absolute certainty, or which can be fully and satisfactorily 
explained. The question of air pressure is one of these, 
In the theory of meteorology no problem is perhaps so 
interesting and so important: but in the practical appli- 
cation of rules to which the barometer is a guide, the 
cause of the variations of the barometer is of no import- 
ance whatever. The authors of this book are agreed in 
the opinion that the pressure of the air at any place 
depends solely on the weight of the superimposed column 
of air, and that this weight 1s dependent on temperature. 


B 


and temperate regions of the Atlantic Ccean ; each of | A great many meteorologists hold this opinion; but 


these has in the centre a maximum air pressure, around 
which, in accordance with Buys-Ballot's law, the wind 
circles, in the direction of the daily motion of the sun in 
the respective hemisphere. The equatorial sides of these 
whirls are formed of the trade winds, which thus become 
more polar on the east side of the ocean, whilst on the 
west side their direction is due east and so passes to 
equatorial.” “In summer the transition between the 
west wind of the North Atlantic and the trade takes 
place, on the coast of Portugal and Morocco, through 
N.W., N., and N.E., and in the opposite sense on the 

Vor. XXXI.—No. 805 " 


"near the tropics, or of the barometric minimum near 


many, on the other hand, do not ; and, as has been said, 
there is room to doubt. "Temperature alone does not 
seem to offer any explanation of the barometric maxima , 


Iceland; still less does it offer any explanation of what 
Maury first called * The Barometric Anomaly at the foot 
of the Andes ”—the high pressure which has been ob- 
served, amidst sweltering heat and extreme humudity, 1n 
the valley of the Amazon. ; 
But this is irrelevant to the main purpose of the, 
* Segelhandbuch,” and does not at all detract from its 
z 
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great value as a practical guide. As such, it takes what 
15, in some respects, a new departure : it rejects the 
familiar notion that as storms are mere derangements of 
the system of winds, they deserve, in a systematic study, 
nothig more than an incidental notice; and it puts 
prominently forward the idea that, on the contrary, they 
ought to be studied in very full detail; because, as it 

“argues, the derangemente aie rather exaggerations than 
alterations of the system, and are thus capable of serving 
as a microscope for the student’s clearer instruction. It 
is an idea which has been well and fully worked out; 
and with a care and industry which supply the reader 
with an exhaustless mine of illustration and example. 

J. K. L. 





MUIR’S “PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY” 
Principles of Chemistry. By M. M. Pattison Mur, 
(Cambridge University Press, 1884) 
URING the last two decades chemistry has made, 
possibly, its greatest strides, and has unquestionably 
drawn to itself a greater following of students in this 
country than in any previous period. One result of that 
has been a multiplication of text-books such as perhaps 
no other science can show. This is only as it should be 
in the case of a living and progressing science hike 
chemistry But if one musters the style of. text-book 
produced during this period it becomes painfully doubtful 
whether they as a whole have kept abreast of the mental 
capacity which should have been, and undoubtedly has, 
developed during this penod. i 

Chemistry is certainly a practical science, and that in a 
very full acceptation of the term ; but at the same time it 
has a history as a practical and especially as a theoretical 
or mental study second to none, and the unsatisfactory 
part of the majority of the text-books of modern date is 
that this growth and development, and the invaluable 
effect of this as a mental training, have been almost com- 
pletely ignored. 

As mathematical men have been heard to say when 
going through a course of chemical drudgery, “ there 
seems to be nothing but a lot of isolated facts to learn 
up” And one cannot be surprised at the remark. The 
text-books may be 1oughly divided into two sorts—those 
of a dictionary character and those intended as an intro- 
ductery or elementary teacher; the former fulfil their 
intention, which can scarcely be said of the latter, m 
which the points of principal theoretical interest are 
“atomicity” and “atomic and molecular combination,” 
and various ways of writing “formula.” 

It is much to be feared that the teaching of the past few 
years in this country in chemistry has assumed such an, 
intensely “practical” form that philosophical chemistry 
has been left very much out in the cold Phe numerous 
examinations in which practical work is required has 
raised up, unfortunately, an army of “test tubers” and 
crammers whose theoretical knowledge is of the slend- 
erest. Without in the least wishing to underrate the 
value of practical work, 1t does ceitainly appear, looking 
only at the chemical hterature of the past few years, that 
theoretical chemistry has to a great extent receded from 

eview in favour of practical, and that of a not very thorough 
kind. 


In the present book Mr. Muir has fnade up for the 
lacking m our text-books, and has certainly rendered a 
real service to the English student who aspires to be 
something more tban a mere test-tuber and writer of 
graphic formule. 

As the author infogms us, the book is intended for 
students who already have some elementary acquaintance 
with the science, and is meant to give “a fairly complete 
account of the present state of knowledge regarding the 
principles and general laws of chemistry" And in this 
the author has certainly succeeded; for it may with 
certainty be said that we have not a more comprehensive 
work of the kind in the language. For although ıt does 
not pretend to the rank of a Kopp, still it quite fills the 
place in English chemical literature that Lothar Meyers 
* Modernen Chemie” does in the German, which latter 
work, the author tells us, he has made “free use of.” 

The subject-matter of the book is necessarily extensive, 
and has been divided into two main parts—Chemical Statics 
and Chemical Kinefics. The historical method of treat- 
ment adopted cannot fail to be appreciated by the real 
student who aspires to be something more than a mere 
recipient of dry facts. 

The chapter on Atomic and Molecular Systems and 
on the Application of Physical Methods to Questions of 
Chemical Statics, as well as that on Affinity, are con- 
densations from all the most recent works on the subjects, 
and are, as a rule, clear and concise. The references to 
originals, &c., &c, are numerous, and the mechanical 
errors throughout the work are surprisingly few. 

The book should be very useful to students training for 
teachers, and who may not have the advantage of refer- 
ence to onginal literature on the numerous subjects 
treated of. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


Plaudereien aus einer Zwetjahrigen 
(Leipzig : 


Eine Weltreise. 
Erdumsegelung von Dr. Hans Meyer. 
Verlag des Bibliographischen Instituts, 1885.) 


THIs handsome volume is something more than the work 
of a “globe-trotter,” even of aevery amusing “ globe- 
trotter.” Dr. Meyer sailed down the Danube to Constan- 
tinople, thence to Athens, Syria (where he visited Smyrna, 
Beyrout, Damascus, and Jerusalem), Egypt, and by the 
Red Sea to Bombay. He then travelled through Northern 
India to Calcutta, afd from Madras through Southern 
India to Ceylon. The journey in the Far East included 
Singapore, a considerable portion of Java, the Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Shanghai, and Japan. Thence he 
reached the United States, through a large part of which 
he travelled, Mexico, Cuba, and so back to Europe. The 
journey was more extensive than the usual modern 
journey around the globe ; Java appears to have been 
thoroughly visited, but the only place in which the work 
displays any mark of originality 1s in the Philippines. 
The scenes and experiences by the way are described 
with much liveliness, but soon after his arrival in Manila 
he made a journey into the northern mountainous regions 
of Luzon, for the purpose of studying the*Igorrotos and 
other tribes having their habitat there. The story of the 
journey, which occupied about three months, is full of 
interest, and the ethnology of these tribes is discussed in 
a special appendix. Prof. Blumentritt, the Austrian 
scholar, who has devoted many years to the study 
of the archipelago, especially to the vast Spanish htera- 
ture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries re- 
lating to it, comes to the following conclusions on its 
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ethnography. The authoctonous population of the Phil- 
ippines, the Negritos, were driven back by two Malay 
invasions, and are now to be found only in isolated 
remnants scattered throughout the islands of the archi- 

lago. Bythe first 1nvasion the Negntos were forced 

om the coast into the intenor, where they remained 
undisturbed until the second Matay irruption. This 
drove the first Malay invaders in their turn from the 
coast, and the descendants of the new comers still occupy 
the ports and harbours to this day. The Negritos were 
either destroyed by wars with the first Malays, or com- 
pletely 'absorbed by mainage with them, that now no 
tribes of them are to be found. The Malays of the first 
invasion came from Borneo, and are found to-day in. the 
mountain districts of Luzon, under various tribal names, 
such as the Tingianes, Igorrotos, Guinanes, Apayos, 
Abacas, Calnigas, Gaddanes, &c.; while the second 
invaders, now known as Tagals, Pampangos, Visayas, 
Ilocanes, Cagayanes, &c., inhabit the coast regions, where 
they were found by the Spaniards in the third quarter of 
the sixteenth century. Naturally the various tribes were 
unable to prevent being influenced by each other, as well 
as from without, and to this we must attgibute similanties 
1n many respects, and especially in religion, which mark 
the Malays of the whole archipelago. Allowance too 
has to be made for the influence of the Chinese, perhaps 
also of the Japanese, on the tribes living on the coastlong 
prior to the Spanish invasion. The inhabitants of the 
coast, the Malays of the second invasion, for the most 
part profess Christianity now, and are well known, but the 
pagans of the interior, the Borneo Malays, who, accord- 
ing to Prof. Blumentritt’s theory, formed the first invasion, 
have never been thoroughly investigated, and this circum- 
stance led Dr. Meyer to spend three months among the 
Igorrotos. The appendix in which he records his obser- 
vations 1s very full. It discusses the name and extent of 
the Igorrotos, their territory, and its climate, their build, 
mode of dressing the hair, and tattooing (which 1s far more 
elaborate than that of even the Japanese grooms, and is 
probably the most complicated ın the world), their dress, 
ornaments, weapons, villages, huts, agriculture, and 
cattle-breeding, food, and drink, domestic utensils, art, 
tools; customs at bith, and marriage, and death ; their 
prests and religion ; head-hunting, war customs, festivals, 
language, modes of reckoning time and numbers, and 
their myths and sagas. Final comes Dr. Virchow's 
account of an Igorroto skull, and a brief vocabulary. It 
is this portion of the worl» which renders it one of scien- 
tific interest, and prevents it from being a mere amusing 
account of the modern grand tour. The numerous 
illustrations which it contains of the tattooing orna- 
ments, utensils, and the like, add greatly ta its value. 
The Igorrotos are among the disappearing peoples of the 
earth, They leave the impression of having once pos- 
sessed a higher culture ; their manufactures now are far 
below those of even half a century ago, and Dr. Meyer 
thinks that, like every ‘primitive race brought into direct 
contact with European civilisation, nothing can save them 
from ultimate extinction. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editor doesnot hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents, Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No noticeis takem of anonymous communications. 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible, The pressure on his space ts so great 
that it is impossible otherwise toinsurcihe appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facis.] 


- Molecular Dynamics 3 


I THINE there must be some mistake in Prof. Forbes' repoit 
of Sir Wm. Thomson's remarks as quoted in NATURE of last 
week (p. 461) upon the rate of wave-propagation on Maxwell's 
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electio-magnetic theory of light. From the end of the last 
quotation one would suppose that Si Wm. Thomson intended 
to convey that the nate of wave-propagation that Maxwell's 
theory asseited to be the same as that of light, was the rate of 
ro tion of a variation of a current in a conducting wire. 

Lig Wm. Thomson cannot, I am sure, have intended to 
convey any such mistaken notiou. Maxwell carefully guards 
against any such mistake by peeled out that conduction 
of electricity ıs of the nature of diffusion, and not of a wave- 
propagation, and so has no defimte velocity. What Maxwell 
as calculated is the 1ate of propagation of disturbances in 79%- 
conductors, and not in conductors. It is the ate at which the 
disturbances, produced in the way considered by Sir Wm. 
Thomson in the preceding part of this quotation, would be pro- 
pagated by transveise vibrations. Of course, as Sir Wm Thom- 


son asserts, something analogous Joa longitudinal vibiation may 


co-exist with these, but Maxwell’s theory shows that a medium 
which would transmit only transveise vibrations wouldrexplain 
electric and magnetic phenomena, 
Gro. Fras, FITZGERALD 
40, Trinity College, Dubhn, March 23 


[The passage quoted by Mr. Forbes is coriectly reported, A 
more full explanation of this subject will be found in Nichol's 
** Cyclopsedia," second edition, 1860, article, ''Electrcity, 


velocity of ;” reprmted in vol. u , art. xxxi, of my collected 
mathematical and physical papers.— W. T.] 





Civilisation and Eyesight 
HAVING read with much interest the recent correspondence in 


NATURE on this subject, I am forwarding the results of some 


observations which Iiecently made to determine the degree of 
acuteness of vision possessed by the natives of the islands of 


Bongainville Stiaits, m the Solomon Group. 


I examined the powers of vision of twenty-two individuals 


who were 1n all cases either young adults or of an age not much ` 


beyond thirty. For this puipose I employed the square test-dots 
which are used 1n examining the sight of recruits for the British 
amy, and I obtained the following results :—Two natives could 
distinguish the dots cleaily at 70 feet, one at 67 feet, two at 65 feet, 
three-at 62 feet, four at 60 feet, two at 55 feet, three at 52 feet, 
four at 50 feet, and one at 35 feet. The conclusion at which I 


‘arrived was that 60 feet represented the average distance at 
which a native could count the dots—a distance rather greater 


than that at which they should be placed to test the normal 
powers of vision, viz. 57 feet. 

Of these twenty-two natives I came upon only one whose 
vision seemed at all defective. In this instance—that of a man 
about thirty years old—the nature of the cause was sufficiently 
indicated by the prominence of the eyes and the mpping of the 
lids, especially when the sight was strained by trying to count 
the test-dots at adistance. The limit of distance at which thi. 
man could count the test-dots was 35 feet. The question which 
presented itself to my mind in this case was, whether a white 
man who could count the dots at the same distance—viz. 35 feet 
—would exhibit to the same degree the external signs of myopia, 
I might put this query into other words, and ask whether, com 
sidering the far-seeing powers of these natives, the péculiai 
external signs of myopia would not appear with a less degiee of 
this defect than with the white man. 

Natives of these islands are very quick at perceiving distant 
objects, such as ships at sea. I was often much impressed by 
their facility in picking out pigeons and opossums, which were 
almost concealed in the dense foliage of the trees some 60 or 70 
feet overhead. My attention was not attracted by the unusual 
size of the pupils; the eyes, however, have a soft, fawn-hke 
appearance with hut little expression. In conclusion, I may 
refer to the circumstance that the interiors of their houses are 
always kept dark, the door being usually the only aperture 
admuttng light. The object is, T belive, to exclude flies: and 
other insects from thei dwellings. Coming in from the direct 
sunlight, T have often had to wait a minute or two before my 
eyes e accustomed to the change ; but the natives do not 
expeiience this inconvenience. Some. hours of the day they 
commonly spend in their houses, while at mght they use no 
artificial light except the fitful glare of a wood fire. It would 
seem probable that the influence of the opposite conditions, pre- 
sented by the bright sunlight and the darkness of their dwellings, 
would be found in the increased 1apidity of the contraction and 
dilatation of the pupil with the enlargement, perhaps, of the 
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retinal receiving area, It is, however, a noteworthy circum- 
stance that these natives are able to pass from the bright 
tropical glare outside their dwellings to the dark interiors, and 
vice versd, without showing the temporary derangement of vision 
which the white man experiences whilst the iris 1s adapting itself 
to the new condition. H. B. Guppy 

, I7, Wood Lane, Falmouth, March 3o 


Mr, Lowne on the Morphology of Insects’ Eyes 


IN reference to the discussion between Dr. Sydney Hickson 
and Mr. Benjamin Lowne, I beg to state that I have been 
favoured by both of those gentlemen with opportunities of care- 
fully studying their preparations, and I feel it to be my duty to 
state that in my judgment Mr. Lowne's preparations do not 
justify the conclusions which he has based on them, and are, in 
fact, not made with that skill and knowledge of modern histo- 
logical method which is necessary in order that trustworthy con- 
clusions may be obtained. On the other hand, Dr Hickson’s 
preparations are thoroughly satisfactory as examples of histo- 
ogical manipulation. Dr. Hickson supports the accepted view 
as to the termination of the optic nerve-fibres in the nerve-end 
cells of the retinule. Mr. Lowne denies this connection. I 
have no doubt that such a connection cannot be readily obsei ved 
in Mr. Lowne’s preparations. At the same time I have no 
doubt whatever that this is because the preparations are badly 
made. Mr. Lowne's preparations fail to show many other 
simple features in the stucture of the insects eye, which aie 
readily seen in preparations made by the application of methods 
now recognised and approved, but not made use of by Mr. 
Lowne. * 

I am sorry to see the iesources of the Linnean’ Society 
employed i publishing a memoir the conclusións of which, 
although startling in their novelty, aie undegiably based upon 
the mistaken interpretation of defective peparations. 

I think it is important that the Fellows of the Linnean 
Society should know whether the memoir now published is the 
same which was read a year or two ago at the Royal Society, 
and whether the Council of the Royal Society took any steps to 
ascertain the value of Mr. Lowne's preparations, or came to any 
decision as to the fitness of Mr. Lowne's paper for publication. 

March 14 E. Ray LANKESTER 


On the Terminology of the Mathematical Theory of 
Elasticity 


ENGINEERS quite as much as ‘‘elasticians” have reason to 
want some such terminology as that sought by Prof. Pearson 
(NATURE, vol. xxxi. p. 456), and have equal reason to be indebted 
to him for undertaking the work which he has at present m 
hand, which seems already to have given results of practical 
value as great as their scientific interest. 

As I have for some years made a study of the physical side of 
the problems mentioned by him, I should be glad to make some 
suggestions as to terminology as contributions to the discussion 
of the subject in your columns. I will confine what I have to 

to what may be called ductile materials (such as wrought 
iroh, ordinary steel, copper, &c ), because in these only the 
whole phenomena are visible. The behaviour of such material 
in tension is illustrated by the accompanying figure, in which 
stresses are measured along the horizontal, and strains along the 
vertical axis. . 

It is extremely 1are to obtain a piece of raw material already 
in a state of ease. Wire, of course, is highly strained by its pro- 
cess of manufacture, but that even ordinary bar and plate is also 
slightly strained, is shown in the manner mentioned by Prof. 
Pearson. Such initial strains as become visible as set by the first 
stretching up to any load (within limit of elasticity) disappear 
after one or two applications of that load. The material is then 
in a state of ease up to that load, but higher loads (still within 
the limit), on their first application, generally produce more set— 
the state of ease thus extending only to the stress employed to 
produce it. The sets are, alon with the elastic strain, propor- 
tional to the stress, their effect being simply to lower the 
modulus of elasticity. Probably the aeri of annealing will 
bring the material into a state of ease for all loads at which such 
a state is possible. I propose to examine this matter further by 
aid, if possible, of the apparatus described by Prof. D. E. 
Hughes in the Inst. M. Eng. Proc., 1883, p. 73. In the figure, 
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a represents this condition of perfect elasticdy (maximum state o” 
ease being presupposed) and B, the superior limit of this con- 
dition, 1s the mathematical limit of per fect elasticity. 

After B comes a stage 4, within which the set is sof propor- 
tional to the stress, although it still remains small ; the total ex- 
tension, therefore, increases faster than the stress. Occasionally 
this stage does not occug at all, and both its bigher and lower 
limits seem—more than any other points in the hfe of the 
material—to be susceptible of change depending on manipula- 
ton. Accidental shock will shorten the stage considerably ; very 
gradual loading extends it somewhat. For these and other 
reasons I therefore suggest that this stage be called the condition 
of instability, or of unstable equilibrium. 

This condition. terminates at C, in what I have called a 
“ breaking-down " in the paper referred to by Prof. Pearson, in 
which paper I believe the phenomenon was described for the 
first time. This point is the one called by engineers the limit 
of elasticity, because it 1s the only one markedly visible without 
special apparatus. (The extension at B, on a length of ro 
inches, may be about o'or inch; at Co'o3 inch and at C,, same 
stress, it increases to 0°20, 0'25, and even occasionally o'4 inch.) 
If *' breaking-down point” be too crude a name, I would sug- 
gest mat of stabi ity. It should be noted that the stress at this 
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Extensions 





(Loggis) 


point does not remain constant, but in reality appears to diminish 
as the extension goes on, as shown at ¢’ (this dotted curve not 
drawn to scgle), a matter on which I am at presént experiment- 
ing. I should add that, during the application of load at this 

int, extension appears to be occurring at different parts of the 
Tenet successively, and not at all parts simultaneously, as during 
conditions a and c. 

In the next stage, C to D, the whole strains consist of a very 
small elastic portion (apparently closely following the modulus), 
and a very lose set, increasing much faster the stress. 
The test bar remains at each load practically constant in its 
cross-section at all points of its length, and rises in temperature 
instead of (as in condition a) coolfng. I would suggest for this 
stage the name condition of uniform flow, the physical applica- 
bility of which will be obvious to any one who has seen ductile 
metal in this condition. 

At some point, D, a meximum load is reached, and at about 
the same point (generally, I think, a little earlier, but the differ- 
ence is small, and not very easy to get at with certainty) the 
metal begins to flow /ecally, a part becoming much more reduced 
in cross-section than the rest, and eventually fracture occurs at 
this place under a lessload than D, but with a greater extension, 
asat E. This final stage, d, might be called condition of local 
Jfow. The loads D and E (as Prof. Pearson suggests) would be 
mas imum and terminal Joads respectively). (Their difference was 
first pointed out, I think, by Mr. Daniel Adamson’s experiments, 
Journal 1. and S. Inst., 1878). The maximum swfensity of stress 
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ER always, I thidk, at x, the cross-section of the bar being 
proportionately more reduced than the load. 
ALEX. B. W. KENNEDY 
University College, March 23 





The Coloura of Arctic Animals 


TH white colour of Arctic mammals amd birds has hitherto 
been generally ascribed by evolutionists to protective resem- 
blance, the adaptation to a snow-covered country being attri- 
buted to the preservation of individuals which by assimilating 
to their environment in colour, either escaped detection by their 
foes, or, on the other hand, were by this means enabled to 
ene their prey more advantageously. Although a certain 
weight may, in the case of some species, be fairly given to these 
organic factors, it always appeared to me that this explanation 
Was not in itself sufficient, in face of the consideration that man 
pf the species so coloured could hardly be said to require sich 
protection on account of persecution, or to derive any obvious 
Advantage therefrom for predatory purposes. A more satis- 
factory explanation seemed to be that the mode of coloration in 
jnestion had, at any rate in the first instance, been brought 

out by natural selection through physical rather than through 
organic agencies. Jt is well known that white, as the worst 
absorber, is also the worst radiator of all forms of radiant 
energy, so that warm-blooded creatures thu$ clad would be 
better enabled to withstand the severity of an Arctic climate— 
the loss of heat by radiation might, in fact, be expected to be 
less rapid than if the hairs or feathers were of a darker colour.? 
According to a paper recently published by Lord Walsingham,? 
t seems that this view was entertained as far back as 1846 by 
Craven,” the only addition to the theory required by modern 
evolution being that we must regard the white covering as havi 
been acquired by the ordinary Darwinian process of the muriva 
of the fittest, i. by the climatic selection of those individuals 
Ms fitted to withstand the extremely low temperatures of their 

bitat. 

It is perfectly familiar to zoologists that most animals occasion- 
ally give rise to white varieties, so that the basic variations 
mecessary for the establishment of the required modification in 
the colour of the hair and feathers would not have been wanting 
during the gradual approach of the Glacial Epoch. It may be 
conjectured whether white may not have been the prevailing 
colour among all warm-blooded animals during this period, with 
khe exception, perhaps, of those species 1n which the severity of 
khe climate may have been met by an equally effective thickening 
tof the fur. Certain species which, like the stoat and ptarmigan, 
become white during winter, may, from this point of view, be 
wegarded as reverting seasonally to the mode of coloration which 
im their ancestors was normal during the Glacial Epoch, the re- 
wersion being in these cases brought about by the same influ- 
ences which formerly fixed white as the most advantageous form 
3f covering. In accordance this view, it is sometimes 
asserted that the stoat does not commonly turn white during 
winter in the sonth of England, excepting in very severe 
easons.* Further observations on this point are much needed. 

In striking contrast to the white covering of Arctic ang Alpine 
nammals and birds, 1t has been found that there 1s a quite oppo- 
Jte tendency for the insects to become darker and more suffused, 
his melanism being especially noticeable among many of the 
Lepidoptera. Although numerous speculations as to the cause 
of this phenomenon have from time to time been advanced, it is 
n the paper by Lord Walsingham above referred to that what 
appears to be a true cause has for the first time been ested, 

e author has, in fact, most ingeniously extended the very 

ment which had been adduced to account for the white 
colour of the mammals and birds*to explain the quite opposite 
nelanism of the insects. Accoiding to the present view the 
he melanic tendency of northern Lepidoptera must be ascribed 
o the natural selection of the darker forms owing to the ad- 
vantage which these would possess in being able to absorb more 
of the solar radiation then their lighter congeners. The same 
action must be regarded as here bringing about opposite effects : 
n the case of warm-blooded animals the loss of heat by radia- 
ion 15 retarded by the white covering, whilst in insects, which 


! Trans Essex Field Club, vol 1 Proc , March 20, 1880, p yvi E 

* “On some probable causes ofa tendency to melanic variation in Lepi- 
loptera of high lantudes;” the Annual Presidential Address to the York- 
shire Naturalists’ Union, Doncaster, March 3, 1885 , 

3 ‘Recreations in Shooting,” p ror . 

4 R. M, Christy in Trans. Essex Field Club, vol i p. 67. 
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develop but little heat by respiration, it is of the utmost import- 
ance to utilise as much as possible of the solar energy. This 
will be seen to be all the more necessary when it is considered 
that, under Arctic conditions, the solar rays have but little power, 
and that the pairing of the insects has to be effected with great 
igpidity. In order to test these views experimentally, the author 
exposed numerous species of Lepidoptera of various colours to 
the sun’s rays on a surface of snow, and observed the rate at 
which the insects sank beneath the surface. As might have 
been anticipated, the darker insects, likeeZanagra cherophyllata, 
sank more 1apidly than white moths lke 4crdalia immutata, 
which made but little impression on the snow. 

The questions raised by these suggestions and observations 
certainly appear to be well worthy of consideration when dis- 
cussing the subject of animal coloration. Thus the explanstion 
of the melanism of Arctic insects now advanced may perhaps, 
when more fully elaborated, throw further light upon the theory 
of seasonal dimorphism first proposed by Weismann.? If, in 
accordance with the views of this author, we the present 
winter forms of these seasonally dimorphic Lepidoptera as the 
ancestral Glacial types, it becomes clear why in such white 
species as Preris naps, the paient Glacial form Bryonia should 
be the darker. In the case of Araschnia levana the theory does 
not at first sight apply, inasmuch as the winter form is lighter 
than the summer generation (Prorsa); here, however, both 
forms are coloured, and there would be but little difference in 
their relative heat-absorbing powers. The same remark may 
apply in the case of our own seasonally dimorphic species of 
Selenia and Ephyra. R MELDOLA 





An Error in Ganot’s ‘‘ Physics" 


IN your issue of February 19 (p. 361), E. Douglas Archibald 
calls attention to a typical error in Ganot’s ‘‘ Physics,” roth 
edition, p. 325, and assumed that it had run tbrongh the ten 
editions, Ifhe had tgken the pains to look back to previous 
editions the formula would have appeared right, viz. :— 

p-9co3iFQU - 4E E) 
{I + ai) 760 ` 
In going over the text of earlier issues of the book some minor 
errors are discoverable, but do not detract materially from the 
value of the same to the careful student 
FRANK E EMERY, 
ist Asst. Sci. Dept. 
Mountainville, Orange Co., New York, Mach 4 


WITH reference to the letter of Mr. Frank E, Emery on mine, 
calling attention to the typical error in Ganot’s ‘‘ Physics,” I 
beg to say that though in some of the earlier editions the error 
may not exist, ıt occus in the 5th and roth, both of which are 
in my possession. The inference is very strong that if it occurs 
m these two it occurs in the editions intervening, and thus in 
HALF of the editions published. The first five editions are now 
getting out of date, so it is not of much value to people if the 
error does not exist 1n them. 

I would also observe that if Mr. Emery takes the pains of 
reading my letter over again he will notice it was explicitly, 
stated to be for the benefit of the large class of students who are 
not careful. 

My purpose wes in no way to run down Ganot, but to warn 
people of a pitfall m it. E. DOUGLAS ARCHIBALD 

unbridge Wells, March 23 





E Exceptional Whiteness in Tropical Man 


SINGULARLY enough, being encamped in the same place as 
that from which the paper on “ The Blackness of Tropical Man” 
was written to NATURE some months ago, the converse, a case 
of the whiteness of this class of man, presented itself unexpectedly, 
While entering, to-day, the native village of Jeykondashulapurm, 
that had sunk to nothing from having been the capital of a native 
dynasty m the south of India, and situated about lat 11° N. and 
long. 78° E., the writer observed an apparently white woman 
sitting on a doorstep by the side of the road, with flaxen-coloured 

* I may take i inti who possess 
the Tanghah d Ef the cy neige rd E eee, due an error 
inadvertently occurs in the numbering of the figures in Plate I Figs 2, 3, 
4, and 5 should have been numbered respectively 3, 5, 2, and 4. I am 
indebted to Mr. E B Poulton for kindly calling my attention to this trans- 
position. 
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hair, but having in other 1espects the characteristics of natives 
attacked by leprosy. Making inquiries from one of the prin- 
cipal native revenue officials at the place, it was ascertained that 
there was a family living hardly a mile away, of which moie 
than one of the members had been boin, and continued, white 
all their lives. That this did not result from their being lepers, 
and that none of thei neighbours were in the least afraid of 
them, tbough opinion was not quite clear as to the whiteness not 
being disease. : 

Losing no tune, it dĦI not take long to reach the hut ın which 
this family of albinos were to be found. They are of the Hindu 
blacksmith caste. The father and mother are stated to be of 
the ordinary blackness of natives of India, but were not seen on 
this occasion. A son, aged twenty-two, was there woiking at 
his trade, with the white colour, features, and light faxen hair 
of a European, the only difference being a coarseness of the 
texture of the skin, and a slightly vacantexpiession. There was, 
beside him, an apparently elder brother, quite dark, and a native 
Hindu in every respect. It was said that albinos had occasiom- 
ally appesied in the family, one of the uncles, for instance, 
having been white. 

On being questioned as to whether there was any difference 
between the albinos and ordinary natives, it-was at once said 
that the former could not stand being in the sun, which 1eddened 
and inflamed 'the skin, upon which the remark fell from the 
whiter that ıt would be worth while to transport such individuals 
to a cold climate, where they would he exposed to no incon- 
‘venience. And so it would, because there can be no doubt that 
one of these white Hindus, eaily taken, and educated in a 
European climate, would from palpable observation of the speci- 
men now described be absolutely indistinguishable as a native 
of India. s 

Evidently some cause has interfered with the production of 
pigment in the cells of the skin, with the effect of rendering the 
albinos highly sensitive, and moie so than a European, to the 
invisible heat rays of the spectrum, whicheare so injurious to the 
constitution in India. 

`The contrast between the faces of the brothers was peculiarly 
shiking, foi there was sufficient resemblance, in the lower part 
of the face especially, to show there was a distinct relationship 
—that of the one who was dark wore the ordinary mild com- 
posue; but the other, by the mere change of colour, had com- 
pletely and inadvertently thrown off the Oriental mask ; and it 
would be almost impossible to convey to any one, not seeing it 
exemplified, how vast a change could be made by so simple an 
alteration, displaying the way the real mdividuality of 1ace is 
lurking ın an extraordinary manner beneath a tropical blackness. 

India, February 24 A. T. FRASER 





Far-sightedness 


THOUGH I have alieady published a note on the subject in a 
Dutch paper (Tijdschrift van het Aardrijkskundig Genootschap, 
February, 1885), perhaps you will kindly allow the following 
lines to have a place in NATURE, because those who aie 
occupied in the tiigonometiical survey of British India may take 
an interest ia the matter, and bé able to give moie particulars 
about it. 

In a paper on Mr Whympei's travels in Greenland, which 
appeared in Ausland, t. xil., 1884, I found in a foot-note the 
following remak :—'* The 1eader might be astonished on hear- 
ing that I [Mr. Whympei] could see a mountain at such a zieat 
distance (about 100 English miles) ; but I may add that the day 
before I saw two otheg mountains 40 and 150 English miles 
distant; with one exception this was the greatest distance at 
which I have ever been able to make out objects ” 

Since I have not found any other 1eports in which ft is ex- 
pressly stated that objects weie seen at a greater distance, I 
presume I may allege my own experiende. While occupied with 
the thigonometrical survey of Westein Java I sometimes had an 
opportunity of seeing objects at a very geat distance, though, 
‘unde: the circumstances I was in, I had no time to look for them 
on purpose. 

The greatest distance at which the angular points of triangles 
of the first order were from each othe: was about 105 kulo- 

«metres ; no difficulty ever arose fiom the distance, and no differ- 
ence was made whether signals o1 heliostats (square mirrors of 
about 3 inches side) were observed. 

When on Gng Kaiang (Bantam) I made out Keizerspick 
(Sumatia) at a distance of moie than 110 English miles, though 
not quite easily, the top just peeping out from the slopes of 
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Sebesic ; if there had been a signal on Keizerspick at that tin» 
I think I could have observed it. E 

The greatest distance at which I remember ever to have see 
an object was noted during my stay on Gng Tjikoraij (Preange 
Regentsch), when I made out Gng Merapi (Java) most distinct] 
at a distance of about 180 English miles! and I suppose ths 
Gng Lawu was also visible (225 English miles distant), but 
could not quite distifguish it from the group of mountains c 
which itis one. It 1s, of course, from high summits that ot 


jects are seen at the greatest distances, and objects which ai 


more elevated at a greater distance than such as are close to th 
und. 

J think it would be interesting to gather experiences referrim 
to the subject made in different climates and under differer 
circumstances. EMIL METZGER 

Stuttgait, March 23 





Krakatoa 


SupposinG that the underground noises heard at Cauman-Bre 
on Sunday, August 26, 1883, were not only synchronous with 
but actually the same as, those caused by the great eruption iy 
the Straits of Sunda, 1t does not seem to follow that the soun 
waves were propagated through the whole diameter of the eartl 
On the contrary, the question is at once raised, at what dept 
below the surface did the distwbances occur which found suc 
destructive vent at Krakatoa? And if only the time-record ea 
and west were accurate and satisfactory, there would seem to b 
some datum supplied for approximately estimating this deptl 
The centre of disturbance may have receded from and becom 
inaudible at the Caimans in proportion as, on the 27th, it foum 
final vent at Krakatoa. Henry CECIL 

Bregner, Bournemouth, March 30 





The Recent Aurora 


Tue 'Sunk" lightship is in electrical communication wit 
the Essex coast, being connected thereto by a telegraphic cabl 
8:984 nautical miles in length, laid from Walton-on-the-Naze » 
an easterly direction. The electrical condition of this cable 
ascertamed daily at 10 a.m., by means of tests applied at tb 
shore ends. Until the 15th inst. these tests weie very reguli 
and satisfactory, but on the morning of that day ıt was found # 
be impossible to obtain any satisfactory iesults, owing # 
electiical disturbances produced in the cable by some extern, 
influence. The electiician on boaid reported that the weathe 
was very fine and summer-like, sea perfectly smooth, wit 
vanable light airs, and he could in no away account for the effec: 
the electrician was observing on shore. Between 9 and Iop.n 
those on board the lightship obseived in the noithern sky a ver 
biillant au1018, fiom which at intervals two very bright columr 
extended upwards to the zenitfl, and there apparently joined. 

I send you these particulars as they may be worth recordim 
ın connection with the aurora seen st Christiania on the sam 
evening, and desciibed by Mr. Sophus Tromholt in his letter t 
NATURE, published on the 26th inst. (p. 479). There can t 
no doubt but that the aurora seen at Christiania was identic 
with that noticed by the men on the lightship off Walton-on-tht 
Naze, and, although it was not visible until the evening, it ws 
evidently affecting the electrical condition of the earth on tb 
morning of that day, and was the direct cause of the electric: 
disturbance 1n the cable. Since that date the tests have been æ 
satisfactory and regular as befoie. WILLOUGHBY SMITH 

Maich 30 * . 








THE COSMOGONIC THEORY OF M. FAYE* 


M FAYE has expounded his theoretical views o 
* cosmogony in the several publications name» 
above, and in his book he has also treated of the historice 
development of cosmogonic theories. We shall in th 
present article confine our attention to that which i 
onginal in his speculation; and we recommend th 


1 [n the junction of triangulations of Spain and Algiers the greatest sidi 
js about 270 kilometres 
* “Comptes Rendus,” 1880, vol. ac. pp. 637 and 1246, 
“Sur l'Óngine du Monde” Pp. 257. (Paris : Gauthier-Vi 1880 ) 
vl TRE pourl'an 1885, Bureau des Longitudes " Pp 757-804. Gauthie 
ars 
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reader to refer to, the essay in the “ Annuaire” of the 
Bureau des Longitudes, 1885, for this porton of his 
work. M. Faye’s wnting is always easy and finished, 
and this essay has been intended for the general scientific 
reader. Had the original speculation been condensed for 
msertion in a purely technical journal it would have 
occupied but a few pages. . 

The earlier portion of the essay we may dismiss by 
saying that it gives a lucid exposition of the state of our 
knowledge of stellar systems, as derived from the spectro- 





, Scope and the telescope, interpreted by aid of the prin- 








ciple of conservation of energy. In the following descrip- 
tion of M. Faye's theory, we do not follow lus words, but 
we beheve that we give a fair interpretation of his 
meaning. 

'The best general idea of the line of speculation adopted 
may be given by saying that it is a theory of evolution 
from meteorites, instead of from the nebulous 'matter 
which gives its name to Laplace’s theory. 

In its primitive condition the Universe consisted of 
matter widely scattered in chaotic disorder. Currents 
were then generated in the midst of this chaos under the 
influence of mutual gravitation; and im consequence of 
these intestinal movements rags or shreds of matter 
became detached, and moved with rapid linear and slow 
gyratory motion. 

It is not clarmed that the existence of these currents 
can be explained, but the spectroscope affords evidence 
of a sorting process, for some nebulæ consist of a single 
gaseous element, whilst the stars with continuous spectra 
consist of a great diversity of elements. 

The various modes are sketched in which one of these 
shreds may proceed to agglomerate and evolve itself, but 
we shall-not follow M. Faye in the application of his 
theory to the formation of nebula, double-stars, and star- 
clusters. 

The solar system is taken to have onginated from a 
shred which aggregated into a spheroidal shape, and 
consisted, at the epoch when we begin to watch it, largely 
or principally of separate meteorites. The spheroidal 
aggregate possessed a considerable amount of rotation 
(moment of momentum), about an axis approximately 
identical with the axis of the sun’s rotation. 

It 1s at first supposed that the spheroidal aggregate 
consists of matter pretty nearly equally distnbuted 
throughout its volume, and later a nucleus is formed. 
If r be the distance of any point from the centre, the 


forces central, and follows the law ar + 4 where, in the 


beginning of the evolutionary process, 6 is very small, and 
later a becomes small. 

* Initially, then, when the force is simply as the*distance 
from the centre, each meteorite moves in an ellipse about 
the centre, and the periodic time of all of them is the 
same, whatever their eccentricity of orbit. Those meteor- 
ites whose orbits are decidedly eccentric, cross the orbits 
of many others, and have much less chance of escaping 
collision than those whose orbits are nearly circular. In 
consequence of collisions, a central nucleus is soon 
formed, and then many meteorites with very eccentric 
orbits.begin to stnke against'it, and to be absorbed into 
it. As the nucleus increases the a in our formula for the 
force diminishes, and the 4 increases; but orbits which 
are circular still retain that form, notwithstanding the 
progressive change 1n the law of force. 

At the same time fhat the nucleus 1s being formed, a 
series of flat and nearly circulai nngs arise around it, 
those near to the nucleus attaining a definite shape sooner 
than the remote ones. It is not adequately explained 
why the matter should be sifted, and should arrange itself 
in rings at definite intervals around the nucleus ; stillless 
is any hght thrown on the law of Titus concerning the 
distances of the planets from the sun. Nor do we see 
why the rings should first be formed nearest to the 
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nucleus. We must, however, here follow M. Faye and 
accept these conclusions. ` 

If there be only a small nucleus (^ small), each ring 
revolves with very small relative motion of its parts; 
whilst if the nucleus be large (a small), each meteorite in 
a ring revolves after Kepler's laws, and the bodies in the 
external margin have a slower angular velocity than those 
in tbe internal margin. As the nucleus gradually ın- 
creases there will be a transition from one mode of motion 
to the other. 

Now let us follow the first ring :—Slight differences of 
angular velocity, mutual attractions between the parts of 
the nng and collisions gradually cause the aggregation 
of all the matter in the ring around some centre in its lime. 
When the nucleus 1s small the ring moved as a ngid 
whole, and the linear velocity of the outer meteorites was 
greater than that of the inner ones, therefore when the 
planetary aggregate is formed it will be found rotating 
with direct motion about an axis nearly perpendicular to 
the plane of its orbit. 

hilst the first ring 1s agglomerating into a planet, a 
second ring is being formed outside of it, and this in its 
turn agglomerates ; but the tendency to direct rotation 
is weaker than in the first planet, because the increase of 
the solar nucleus by apsorpnon of meteorites has pre- 
vented so large an excess of linear velocity of the outer 
meteorites over that of the inner ones as in the first case. 

The process continues and the planets are successively 
formed, until we come to an epoch when the nucleus has 
increased so far that on agglomeration the tendency to 
direct rotation vanishes—the constituent ring, in fact, 
revolved irrotatiogally. 

Still further we come to planets in which the meteorites 
move nearly according to Keplers laws, and here the 
resulting planet has a markedly retrograde rotation. 
Each planetary agglomeration in its turn forms a mima- 
ture solar system, and generates satellites by the same 
process as that in which the planets were formed. 

We have now sketched this theory in its main outlines, 
and must refer the reader to the original sources for 
further details. : 

Neither ın the historic part nor im his cosmogonic 
speculations does M. Faye make reference to the possible 
effects of tides in the evolution of the solar system, 
perhaps thinking that a theory founded on that influence 
is not even worthy of mention. It is, however, a factor 
which cannot be left out of account. Tidal fnction is a 
vera causa, and the possible effects on our evolution have 
been submitted to a rigorous quantitative exammation.! 
As itis the only cosmogonic influence which has hither- 
to been so treated, the results to which it points are at 
least as worthy of attention as those of other vaguer, 
influences. 

The hypotheses that tidal friction has had free play in 
the past leads to a remarkable quantitative coordination 
of the several elements of the earth’s rotation, and of the 
moon’s orbital motion, and points to the genesis of the 
moon close to the present surface*tof the earth. No phe- 
nomenon in the heavens could have been devised more 
perfegly apt to confirm the truth of the hypothesis than 
the rapid orbital motion of the inner satellite of Mars. 
Near to the sun solr tidal friction would be much more 
powerful than at a distance, and thus the rotation neces- 
sary for the manufacture of satellites would be destroyed 
in the'vicimty of the sun; a hght is thus thrown on the 
cause of the observed distribution of satellites in the 
system.? . 

It has, however, been decisively shown that tidal fric- 
tion cannot have played the leading part either in the 
evolution of the whole solar system or of the remoter 

X We refer to a series of papers by the present writeron this subject in the 
PA. Trans Roy Soc from 1878 to 1882 

2 ‘This theoretical effect of ti fricuon has not been ccmmented on by 


any writer, Further numerical details and discussicn will be found in. PArt 
Trans , Part u , 1881, p 531 
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planetary systems, and whilst the field is thus left open 
to the nebular hypothesis or other rival theories, it is 
submitted that tidal fnction has a bearing on those 
theories which cannot be neglected. 

A numerical comparison of the distribution of moment 
ofmomentum amongst the several planetary sub-systems 
shows that the terrestrial system differs considerably from 
all the others, but it would hardly be logical to postulate 
an absolutely independent mechanism in this case, and it 
is not very easy to reconcile the genesis of the moon close 
to the earth with the formation of a ring in the midst of a 

“planetary agglomeration of meteorites. Let us now sum- 
marise the advantages and disadvantages of M. Faye’s 
scheme. 

The conception of the growth of planetary bodies by 
the aggregation of meteorites is a good one, and perhaps 
seems more probable than the hypothesis that the whole 
solar system was gaseous, and that the influence of hydro- 
static pressure was felt throughout. The internal annula- 
tion of the meteorites 1s left unexplained, and this com- 
pares very unfavourably with Laplace’s system, where the 
annulation is the very thing explained. The difference of 
orbital motion of the inner and outer meteorites of a ring, 
the development of that difference as time progresses, and 
the consequence of direct and retrograde rotation at 
different distances from the sun 1san excellent idea. But 
it is necessary to this idea that the inner planets should 
have been formed the first, and we are met directly by the 
fact that the single surviving ring, that of Saturn, 1s nearer 
to the planet than are the satellites. It 1s, of course, 
possible that special causes have preserved this ring, but 
we should he driven to the startling conclusion that 
Saturn’s ring is the oldest feature of his system. 

The actual distribution of satellites in the solar system 
is at vartance with M. Faye’s theory, for, according to 
him, the internal planets were generated from rings whose 
motion was such as would give greater moment of 
momentum to the planetary agglomeration than would 
the external ones. The number of satellites manufactured 
should be greater the greater the amount of 1otation in 
the primitive agglomeration of meteorites, and thus the 
nearer planets Should be richer in satellites than the 
remote ones. 

The celebrated experiment of Plateau, in which a drop 
of oil rotating in alcohol and water is made to parody 
Laplace's solar system, 1s worthy of attention, and ıt tells 
against Faye and in favour of Laplace. It is of course 
to be admitted that surface-tension does not duly repre- 
sent gravity. j 

On the whole, then, we must hold the opinion that 
there are great difficulties in the acceptance of M. Faye’s 

, theory, notwithstanding its excellences. The time does 
not Hp yet ripe for definite judgment on this very 
complex subject, but science is undoubtedly the gamer 

by such suggestive theones. Whilst a false statement of 
fact always proves a serious detriment, the enunciation 
of false or partially true theories is always the incentive 
to, or initiation of, the discovery of truth. 





G. H. DARWIN 
Rs B , LA ice 
SIR WILLIAM THOMSON ON MOLECULAR 
DYNAMICS 
II. 


[N the present article Sir William Thomson's spring 
and shell molecule will be described and its theory 
sketched, ın so far as this has been investigated with the 
view of getting over some of the difficulties which sur- 
round the wave theory of light. In Helmholtz's memoir 
on anomalous dispersion, a sketch of such a theory was 
ublished. But this new molecule differs from that of 
elmholtz in several points, chiefiy in the fact that absorp- 
ton is not accounted for by any viscous action in the 


= Continued from p 453 
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molecule dissipating the energy of vibration into low 
grade heat. Most readers who have ever visited the 
natural philosophy lecture-room in Glasgow University 
will recognise a very old friend in this new molecule, 
where they have seen it vibrating, I suppose, any time 
since the University occupied its present site. In appear- 
ance the molecule Hfás been changed, but its theory as 
taught to the students there is identical Fora descrip- 
tion of this molecule let us refer to page ro of the 
lectures :— 


* Imagine for a moment that we make a rude mechani- | 


cal model Let this be an infinitely rigid spherical shell ; 
let there be another absolutely rigid shell inside of that, 


and so on, as many as you please. Naturally we might : 
think of something more continuous than that, but I only ; 





wish to call attention to a crude mechanical explanation , 


ossibly of the effects of dispersion. 
uminiferous ether outside, and that this hollow space 1s 
of very small diameter in comparison with the wave- 
length. Let zig-zag springs connect the outer ngid 
boundary with boundary number two. I use a zig-zag, 
not a spiral, spring which has the helical properties eich 
we are not ready for yet, such properties as sugar and 
quartz have in disturbing the luminiferous vibrations. 
Suppose we have shells two and three also connected by 
a sufficient number of spiral springs, and so on ; and let 
there be a solid inclosed in the centre with spring con- 
nections between it and the shell outside of ıt. If there 
is only one of these interior shells, you will have one 
definite period of vibration. Suppose you take away 
everything except that one interior shell; displace that 
shell and let it vibrate. The period of its vibration is 
perfectly definite. If you have an immense number of 
such shells with moveable molecules inside of them, dis- 
tributed through some portion of the luminiferous ether, 
you will put it into a condition in. which the velocity of 
propagation of the wave will be different fiom what it is 
in the homogeneous luminiferous ether. You have what 


is called for, viz. a definite period; and the relation ; 


between the period of vibration in the light considered 
and the period of the free vibration of the shell will be 
fundamental in respect to the attempt of a mechanism of 
that kind to represent the phenomena of dispersion. 

“TF you take away everything except the one shell, you 
will have almost exactly, I think, the view of Helmholtz’s 
paper—a crude model as it were of what Helmholtz 
makes his paper on anomalous dispersion. Helmholtz, 
besides that, supposes a cerfain degree or coefficient of 
viscous resistance against the vibration of the inner shell, 
relatively to the outer one. 
to a gross mechanical form like this, but merely assumes 
particle connected with the luminiferous ether and as- 
sumes a. viscous motion to operate against the motion of 
the particles." 

In the lectures the action of such a molecule when 
subjected to forced vibrations was illustrated by a model 
of ingenious construction, which among the irreverent 

assed by the name of the “wiggler.” <A steel wire was 
ae vertically, and five or six lathes 2 feet long and 
2 inches wide were attached in a horizontal position to 
the wire, each one having fhree pins fixed in it for this 
purpose. These lathes were loaded at their ends, the 
weight on each lathe being less than that on the one 
above it. The lowest lathe was attached to a pendulum 
arrangement which impressed forced vibrations upon the 
system, the period being adjustable? The theory of such 
a system 1s the same as that of the molecule described 
above. 

But in working out the theory a third type of vibrator 
was used, the identical one which vibrates in the lecture 
room at Glasgow. This is a senes of weights attached to 
each other by vegtical springs which can be stretched. 
The highest 1s the heaviest, and the others are arranged 
in the order of weight. 


Suppose we had | 


Helmholtz does not reduce it ' 








‘other vibrators. 
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Calling 2 the athe with forced vibrations (correspond- 
ing to the external massless shell acted on by the ether), 
and $ its displacement, m5, Mi, &c, are the successive 
aac Xo #1, &c., are their displacements 

y. E — án 
Ta 
and measures the relative displaeement of 45 and 7. 
ĉi, , &c., are the constants of successive spring connec- 
tions. C3 co +2) is the force of restitution in virtue of 
the spring connection between +, and x, ris the period 
of forced vibration., 

We thus arrive at the equation 
du 2,1 
pe a-a zi "X bn PX5ack.ee d my mj 


and since the right hand member is essentially negative, 
it follows that al the z's diminish with increase of period. 
The critical cases occur when the period of forced vibra* 
tion agrees with the natural period of any of the shells or 
lathes, When the forced vibration is very rapid, all 
successive masses move in opposite directions. When 
the forced period is slower, #, becomes zero, and x, 1s in- 
finite—ze, the vibration of the lowest mass 1s infinite 
in comparison with the forced vibratot, and so with the 
When the forced period is slower, s 
becomes negative, Z2. the lowest mass begins to vibrate 
in the same direction, as the forced vibrator, Successive 
critical cases occur as the forced period reaches the 
natural pete of successive vibrators. At the critical 
period for any one vibrator, all those below it are 
vibrating in one direction, while the critical one and 
those above it are executing very large vibrations in 


"opposite directions successively. 


These critical. periods are admirably adapted for ex- 
plaining absorption and also anomalous dispersion, In 
highly absorbing media which cut off a band of light 
from the spectrum, the refractive index for colours neigh- 
bouring to the band 1s remarkable; thus light of greater 
wave-length than the band 1s refracted mote, and light of 
less wave-length than the band is refracted less than in 
normal substances Lord Rayleigh considered this to be 
due to the mutual influence of the vibrating molecule and: 
ether. If the point of support of a pendulum ts vibrated 
in a different period, the period of the pendulum 1s 
changed. Lommel seems to have been the first to make 
dispersion depend upon associated matter. 

The influence of a large number of the spring and 
shell molecules distributed through the ether upon the 
velocity of light in that medium 1s examined and shown 
to depend upon the wave-length or period. Finally at 
p. 108 we obtain the following formula :— 


a xi Ka as * ur. ))] 


Cate af 
A! zle BT agnos uUa ue 
A and = cese died d and e 
of the whole 
lien cr.tical per.od. 

“This 15 the expression for the square of the refractive 
index, as it 1s affected by the presence of molecules 
arranged in that way. It is too late to go into this for 
interpretation just now,*but I will tell you that if you 
take r considerably less than x, and very much greater 
than «, you will get a formula with enough disposable 
constants to represent the index of refraction by an em- 
pirical formula, as it were, which from what we know, 
and from what Sellmeier and Ketteler have shown, we 
can accept as ample for representing the refraction index 
of most transparent substances We have the means of 
extruding its po vers and introducing the effects of those 
other terms, so that we have a formula which is more 
than sufficient to give us a mathematical eapression of 
the refrangibility in the case of any transparent body 
whose refrangibility 1s reliable." 
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In fact the above formula is equivalent to the well- 
known formula of Cauchy and d viz. 


p=m(A HSH) 


when we are not dealing with critical cases. Exa- 
mining the formula for T or p*, we see that as r ap- 


proaches x, p? becomes infinite, and for r a little* 
greater than «,, pè is negative, which is impossible, 
and we can have no assignable velocity for such 
a period—z.. there is absorption for all values of 
Tx, which make p° negative. Moreover, owing 
to the existence of a critical period, «x, the re- 
fractive index is abnormally increased for values of r 
which are just less than x, and it is abnormally dimi- 
nished just when p? becomes positive. This means that 
the refrangibilty. of rays in a highly absorbent medium, 
ur the neighbourhood of the band of absorption, is 
anomalous ın the direction indicated by Kundt in his 
researches on anomalous dispersion. Here is what we 
find at p. 150 on critical values of r and the manner of 
absorption :— 

“We shall try to see something more of the effect of 
light propagated through a medium of a period exactly 
equal A,. I believe each sequence of vibrations will 
throw ın a little energy which will spread out among the 
different possible motions of the molecule. The com- 
bination of the sequences, formmg what we call con- 
tinuous light, is not a continuous phenomenon'at all I 
believe that the first effect when light begins will be: each 
sequence of, waves of the exact period throws in some 
energy into the*molecule. That goes on until, somewhere 
or other, the molecule gets uneasy. It takes in an 
enormous amount of energy before 1t begins to get parti- 
cularly uneasy. It then moves about, and begins to col- 
lide with its neighbours perhaps, and will therefore give 
you heat in the gas, if 1t be a gaseous molecule. It goes 
on colliding with the other molecules, and in that n 
imparting its energy to them. The energy will be sim 
carned away, by convection if you please, or a part o 
perhaps Each molecule set to vibrating in that i 

ecomes a source of light, and so we may explain the 
radiation of heat from the molecule after it has been 
got into the molecule by sequences of waves of light. I 
believe we can so explain the augmented pressure of a 
gas due to the absorption of heat in it. 

“We may consider, however, that the chiefest vibra- 
tion of the molecule is that in which the nucleus goes in 
one direction, and the shell in the opposite direction, but 
with a great amount of energy in the intenor vibrations 
and very little in the shell, so that the shell may-go on 
giving out phosphorescent energy for two or three hoyrs 
or days, simply vibrating for ever, except in so far as the 
energy is drawn off and allowed to give motion to other 
bodies." 

A great deal more is said about the influence of critical 
periods upon anomalous dis ersion, but, as tlie author 
says, “it is like fiddling when Rome is burning to discuss 
anomalous dispersion when double refraction is waiting 
tf be explained,” so I will pass from this subject. 

We have in the lectures some indications of the effect 
of introducing a gyrostat inside the shell molecule, 
especially with relation to magnetic rotation of the plane 
of polarisation. On this subject the author said sadly: 
“But alas | my results give me another law, not more 
effect with greater frequency, but less effect with greater 
frequency, according to the inverse square of the wave- 
length. I therefore lay it aside for the present, but with 
perfect faith that the principle of explanation of the thing 
is there” (p. 244). 

But, on returning to this country, a more complete , 
theory of the gyrostatic molecule was worked out, sent to 
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America, and incorporated in the lectures. In my next 
and concluding notice I shall touch on the further deve- 
lopments if space permits.! GEORGE FORBES 


(To be continued.) 





CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTI1 UTE 


THE Fifth Annual Report of the Couneil of this Insti- 
E tute, which was presented last week to the Governors 
*by the Lord Chancellor, gives evidence of marked pro- 

np in all departments of the Institute's operations. 

uring the last five years, the advance made in this 
country in providing technical schools of various grades 

has been very great, and brings us educationally within a 

measurable distance of France and Germany. Much 

praise is certainly due to the City Companies for the very 
energetic manner in which they have set about giving 
effect to the important objects they have undertaken. 

The Technical College at Finsbury and the Central 

Institution at South Kensington are important additions 

to the educational establishments of the metropolis. That 

the Finsbury College has supplied a great want is shown 
by the rapid increase in the number of students during 
the two years since it was opened. The number of 
evening students might have been expected to be large, 
because in very few places, if in any, do evening students 
have the same advantages as at Finsbury of obtaining 
practical instruction in physics and mechanics. But the 
great success of the College is shown in the increasing 
number of its day students. In little more than two years 
the number has increased from 30 to 148 ; and nearly all 
these students are in regular attendance throughout the 
whole day, and go through the complete course of in- 
struction as laid down for them in the programme. Some 
changes have taken place in the staff of the College in 
consequence of the opening of the Central Institution 

Mr. Philip Magnus has been relieved of the duties of 

Principal, which he temporarily undertook in addition to 

his other duties as organising Director of the Institute, 

and Profs. Ayrton and Armstrong have resigned the 

Chairs of Physics and Chemistry for simular positions at 

the Central Institution. The appointment of Dr. Silvanus 

Thompson as Principal and Professor of Physics at 

Finsbury promises well for the future of the College, and 

the Council have been well advised in this selection, 

The Professorship of Chemistry is still vacant. 

The Central Institution, which is to form a kind of 
technical university, was formally opened in June last, 
but.as generally happens, the completion of the fittings 
has occupied more time than was anticipated, and the 
Institution 1s consequently not yet in working order. The 
Prince of Wales, who has shown great interest in the 

rogress of the Institute, issued an appeal to the Lord 

fgyor and to the Masters of the several Companies for 
additional funds to defray the cost of the fittings, which 
brought in over 17,000. It may be expected, therefore. 
that this Central College will be very completely furnishe 
with all the necessary appliances and apparatus for 
scientific and technical instruction. 

The Council of the Institute refer with satisfaction to 
several passages in the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners on Technical Instruction, showing the g1eat netd 
im this country of improved facilities for higher technical 
teaching. Itis a common error, which the building in 
South Kensington will help to conect, that technical 
education has reference to artisans only, and that the ım- 
provement of the skill of the working man is the great 
desideratum ın the commercial interests of the country. 
But this is not so. The difference between forei 
countries and our own in the facilities afforded for the 

1 Corrections to fost notice in issue of March ig.—For asfkatia read 

fa — P. 462, line 41 of second column, for a frw seconds, read for a few 


mešata 
ox ail d a second. P. 463, line 35 of first column, for wzikont read 
woth. 
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education of artisans is not so marked gs in the oppor- 
tunities for the higher education of masters and managers 
of works, i ; , 

But the City Guilds Institute, whilst giving prominence 
in its scheme to the provision of this higher education at 
its Central Institution, has done a great work in assisting 
in the establishment of evening technical schools in all 


the pnncipal manufaguring centres of the kingdom, by 


means of its system of technological examinations. The 
Director's special Report on this part of the Institute's 
work 1s full of detailed information as to the increase in the 
number of candidates and of subjects of examination, and 
is supplemented by remarks of the examiners on the 
causes of the failures of the candidates. The percentage 
of failuresis decidedly high ; but the Institute very wisely 
insists upon a high standard of excellence, so that its 
certificates may be accepted by masters and employers 
as proof of the efficiency of those who hold them. In 
many crafts, this would be impossible, if the certificates 
were awarded on the results of a written examination only ; 
but the practical tests which have this year been added 
afford a guarantee, which would otherwise be wanting, of 
the technical skill, as well as of the knowledge of the candi- 
dates. In the examination in * weaving," for instance, the 
candidate 1s requited to design an original pattern, to 
prepare it for the loom, and to weave it in suitable mate- 
ral, besides answering questions on the analysis of 
patterns, the structure of the different kinds of looms, &c. 
In mine surveying, also, a practical examination was last 
year held at the Pease's West Colhenes, in which the 
candidates were engaged, with the examiner, ın surface 
and underground work during the three days. Whilst 
the Institute's examinations are thus conducted there can 
be no doubt of their efficiency, and of their affording a 
valuable supplement to those of the Science and Art 
Department. Most of the Institute's examiners com- 
plain of the candidates’ want of skill in drawing; and 
it is satisfactory to note that the attention of the Educa- 
tion Department has been called to this general defect in 
the education given in our primary schools, and that 1t 1s 
likely to be remedied by the provisions for teaching linear 
drawing throughout the Standards contained in the New 
Code for 1885. 

The Report of the Institute concludes with an appeal 
for additional funds. If the Council are to develop the 
work they have begun they require a much larger income 
than they now dispense. A good beginning has been 
made, but it is little more than a beginning, in the esta- 
blishment of technical schoolsin this country. Leicester, 
Nottingham, Sheffield, and Manchester have received 
some assistance from the Institute ; but there are many 
manufacturing towns still requiring help, and the wants of 
the metropolis are by no means satisfied. It :s to be 
hoped, therffore, that the appeal of the Council, backed 
by the powerful support ofthe Lord Chancellor, will meet 
with a ready and adequate response. 





THE PEABODY MUSEUM ATNEW HAVEN,U.S. 


TRE accompanying illustration of this fine museum is 
reproduced from Scrence. The Peabody Museum, 
Mr. Ingersoll informs us, stands on the corner of Elm 
and High Streets, Just without the campus of Yale Col- 
lege. The building is due to the hberality of George 
Peabody, who gave a sum of money, in 1866, to erect a _ 
house for the collections. Thanks to the financial pros- 
perity of Massachusetts, the bonds for adhundred and. fifty 
thousand dollars had greatly increased, and those set 
aside for the first wing of the building had become worth 
a hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars when the 
trustees began to build. With that sum they have erected 
one of the finest buildings, for its purpose, in the United 
States—a lofty and ornamental structure of red brick and 
cream-coloured stone, those broad and numerous windows 
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E the desire of the investigators within for all the 
light they can get. 

Entering the basement-floor we find .the posses- 
sions of the U.S. Fish Commission, deposited for soiting 
and examination under the eye of Prof. A. E. Verrill, 
who is chief of the zoological part of the museum, 
or by some of his associates. «ein another part of the 
basement, Prof. O. C. Marsh'keeps “greate store” of 
fossils, cleaning the gigantic bones from Rocky Mountain 
quarries preparatory to study and display. Considerable 
paleontological property of the U.S. Geological Survey 
1s under inspection here also. 

Only favoured visitors go to the basement, or care to 
go. The public entrance is above, opening underneath a 
magnificent rose-window into a spacious court with tiled 
floor, and walls of variegated bricks. This region is 
garnished by great slabs of the celebrated footprint sang- 


stones from the Connecticut valley, and a huge stump- 


taken entire from a coal-bed. Iron staircases, clinging to 





the wall ın spiral fight, lead to the top story, and the 
court 1s roofed with glass. On the mght iud [cn of the 
entrance are doors leading to business offices, the blow- 
pipe laboratory, and the lecture-rooms of the Professors 
Dana (father and son), where large audiences frequently 
gather to hear the instruction designed for undergraduates 
alone ; and in the rear of the court, on the ground-floor, 
is the exhibition hall for minerals, of which the museum. 
possesses an almost unrivalled follection. This might be 
expected, considering the men— Dana, Silliman; Brush, 
and others—of whose labours it is the result. 

The only thing in this room not locked up is a meteorite 
weighing 1600 lbs. The metal in one spot has been 
sawed off, and polished until it looks like burnished steel, 
and has been engraved with an historical inscription, from 
which it appears that this meteorite fell in Texas, pre- 
sumably the only State in the Union large enough to 
receive it safely. . 

After the brilliant and many tinted ores, the endless 





he PeabÉdy Museum as it will appear when, completed. 


. variety and beauty of the quartz crystals, and the sub- 


stantial interest inspired by the metals, visitors always 
pause with new gratification before some curious rosetted 
crystals of a form of lime, though they usually quite over- 
look the “educational series," which has been spread 
with such pains for their instruction. This educational 
collection, which seems to be extremely apt and well 
selected, concentrates in a single case a practical glossary 
and text-book of mineralogy. To this epitome of the 
science all the rich and rare examples in the wall-cases 
are only attractive illustrations ; and, the further to help 
theinquirer to understand them, several copies of Dana's 
“Mineralogy " will be found upon httle tables near by. 
Here persons may sit and read, acquire and carry away 
the information, but not the 2oo£, for that ıs chained to 
an iron eee 
` The third floor is that most popular with the public, 
since it is devoted chiefly to modern animal life. The 
first thing to strike the eye in the south room 1s a fine 
series of comparative skeletons of primates. from civilised 


e 


man down to the humblest of monkeys, all hanging in a 
beautiful row by hooks screwed into the tops of their 
heads. Beyond them, the whole side of the room 1s filled 
with cases containing an orderly succession of skeletons 
illustrating all the vertebrate erders ; while the centre of 
the room is occupied by the skeletons and stuffed hides 
ofthe larger mammals, like the camel, rhinoceros, a very 
dejected polar bear, &c. 

n the same woom several cases are filled with stuffed 
skins of mammals, birds, and reptiles. Beside most of 
the land birds are placed their nests, with the eggs; or 
else the eggs are glued upon upright tablets of ground 
glass, in which position they show to excellent advantage. 
One large case is devoted to a collection of New England 
birds alone, excellently mounted upon the branches of a 
tree. This is the work of Prof. W. D. Whitney, who, 
before he became prominent as a linguist, was known as 
a good ornithologist ; as, in fact, he still is. 

Passing to the west room on the same floor, one sees 
invertebrate preparations most attractively displayed. 
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They are confined almost wholly, however, to the crus- 
tacea, mollusks, radiates, and marine protozoa. Of 
insects there is a very small showing—only enough to 
represent scantily the classification of that immense class. 
is is partly because it is unwise to display insects 
freely, since exposure to the light causes their colours to 
fade, but is due chiefly to lack of matenal, owing to the 
fact that no entomologists of note have been especially 
interested in the progresseof this museum. ! 

On the other hand, the special tastes of Profs. Verrill, 
S. I. Smith, J. H. Emerton, and others, and the intimate 
relations the Museum (through these gentlemen) have sus- 
tained with the Smithsonian Institution and the U.S. Fish 
Commission, have brought the department of marine 
invertebrates to an almost unrivalled perfection. In no 
room does the casual visitor linger longer than in this 
one ; while its contents are unusually interesting to spe- 
cialists, because of the large proportion of type-specimens 
included. In many instances these are unique ; as, for 
example, some of those beautiful orange and scarlet gor- 
gonias or “ sea-fans "—flat, branchless, mossy growths of 
calcareous matter, which resemble great masses of pressed 
seaweed, One case is wholly filled with these corallines; 
and it is doubtful whether any museum in the world can 
make a better showing of them 

The corals, also, are very fine, embracing many rare 
and even unique forms, as might be expected, remember- 
ing Prof. J. D. Dana's labours in that direction ; so that 
only the Museum of Comparative Zoology equals this 
part of the cabinet. 

In the way of deep-sea forms of crustaceans, and 
echinoderms also, a great number of novel species are 
publicly displayed, which were procured 15 recent dredg- 
ings by the Fish Commission. Among them stand large 
jars holding alcoholic remains of the giant cuttle-fishes 
upon which Vernll has written so many learned pages; 
and overhead hang Emerton’s paper models of Arch: 
teuthis and a huge octopus which half the visitors take 
to be real devil-fishes stuffed, and gaze at with fearful 
curiosity. 

‘The remaining rooms on this floor are occupied as 
laboratories or lecture-rooms by Profs. Vernll and Smith, 
of the Sheffield Scientific School. 

The fourth story contains storerooms filled with fossils, 
a collection (on exhibition) of about two thousand antiqui- 
ties of great value from Central America, and a fair show 
of archaeological relics, the most notable part of which is 
the pottery from the mounds of the Ohio valley. 

But the glory of the Yale Museum isits paleontological 
treasures, brought together wholly by Prof. O. C. Marsh 
The few representatives of this collection visible in the 
second-floor rooms and in the hall-ways are alone 
sufficient to stamp the museum as pre-eminent in this 
hræ ; but they are merely an advertisement of what cellar 
and attic contain. It is not too much to say that, in 
respect to vertebrate palzeontology (outside of fishes), this 
museum is not surpassed in the world. Where other col- 
lections own fragments or single skeletons, Prof. Marsh 
boasts scores or hundreds of individuals, while many 
extinct races are known only by their fossil remains in his 
possession. 

This is the result of wisely-directed energy, and the 
ability to spend money promptly and liberally. Marsh's 
p beh expeditions to the far west are well known to 
geologists. Many car-loads resulting from these were 
not only shipped home by himself, but his agents have 
been forwarding enormous quantities ever since from 
Wyoming and Colorado “ quarries” 

To Prof. Marsh’s personal collection somewhat has been 
added at the museum by the U S. Geological Survey, which 
will become the publisher of the outcome of his studies now 
ın progress. A score or so of assistants are constantly on 
duty, either in study, or in the mechanical work of slal- 
fully extracting fossils from the rocky matrix ; in match- 





ing and mounting, by the aid of wire, clfy, and plaster, 
for permanent preservation, the often badly-broken bones 
of some antique brute whose extinction most of the world 
can accept with resignation ; or in making casts, models, 
and drawings of fossils, original and “restored.” 

Several quarto volumes are already under weigh, and 
scarcely an issue of the American Journal of Science 
appears without an advance note of some special dis- 
covery in vertebrate palzeontology, anticipating the com- 
pleter descriptions to be made from this museum’s rich 
materials. 





NOTES 

THE new Lord Rector of Glasgow University, Dr. Lushing- 
ton, was installed on the 26th ult. The addiess, which was in 
every way worthy both of the University and of the Lord Rec- 
tår, contrasted strongly, with its calm, deep utterances and its 
grasp of the needs of a complete academic life, with the more or 
less political utterances to which we have been too much accus- 
tomed on similar occasions. We give the following quotation 
touching scientific work at a University: — '* Communion 
of mind with mind,is the most powerful help to mental 
growth, calling forth and expanding the intellectual powers 
which it 1s the duty of every free man to cultivate; in such 
intercourse he who gives receives, and is made richer in giving 
what awakens new life in another. By fellowship of this kind 
toil is sweetened and obstacles overcome. What 1s the history 
of the greatest inventors and discoverers the world has seen, but 
a firm defiance of difficulties and ‘discouragements? And who 
that ever honestly faced any difficult problem, and ‘oft foiled, 
oft rose’ in the stiuggle has failed to gam at last the meed of 
hard-won victory? The rapture of Balboa, when from a peak 
of Darien he first gazed on the Pacific, is even less touching 
than that austere joy, of conte uplation destined to those who 
by steadfast and painful efforts, long seemingly unrewaided, have 
wrested from nature some hitherto unguessed secret, some truth 
which illumines and brings into closer union other familiar but 
as yet unconnected aspects of knowledge. When, after years of 
doubtful pormg, the light flashed upon Newton which was for 
evei to make clear to man the dynamics of the heavenly bodies, 
showing how the same law sways every leaf that flutters in the 
gale and the remotest star-clusters, we can well conceive how 
the ecstacy of wonde: and delight wa a disturbing presence that 
overpowered him, and made him request a friend to finish the 
calculation he had begun. And evety generation, every decade, 
almost every year, opens new vistas through which the pierang 
eye, armed with weapons inherited from earlier conquests, may 
look forward bright in the hope of adding something more to the 
store of accorftplished good to mankind ; for in knowledge, asin 
nature, nothing is unfruitful. Such hope cheered and upheld 
many daring pioneers of science, whose venerated names, now 
become household words, are linked together for ever in the 
history of human progress, known and honoured throughout the 
whole civilised world. Yet who in the age of Watt, even in 
the boldest flights of piesaging imagination, could have foretold 
such wondrous conquests over space and time as the spectro- 
scope, the electiic telegraph, and tHe telephone have 1evealed ? 
But I forbear from dwelling longer on the incentives to exertion 
held out to all by the numerous physical sciences which have so 
many gifted exponents, before whom it becomes a non-expert to 
be rather a listener than a speaker. May albhonour and success 
be theirs in sounding the mystei10us depths of nature, and drawing 
into light the essential order which underlies her seeming com- 
plexities, ruling them with the necessity of intelligible relations. 
Many and various aie the marvels with which ''the world of 
eye and ear” suriounds us, inviting adventurous search into their 
far recesses; but as human thought advances, winning ever 
wider triumphs in solving riddle after nddle, must not the further 
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— doe itself upon us, What of this power which reads 
and interprets nature? Beside and beyond the outward and 
visible, linked to it by mysterious connection, is the sphere of 
thought, of mind, the home and dwelling-place of thought. 
What is this being of ours which thinks, plans, and wills? What 
means it? Whither tends it? Thuis, the question of questions, 
from far distant periods, souls possessed with profound genius 
have dared to ask and yearned for a reply. When no complete 
reply was gained, they yet toiled on, finding in the search food 
for deeper and more reverent wonder than even in the splendid 
picture which outward neture displays. They held fast the 
courageous and hopeful faith that for man who ‘names the 
name Eternity,’ ‘there must be answer, here or elsewhere 
to his trembling doubt, to his ‘obstinate questionings.’ Such 
searchers were the early Greek philosophers, who kindled a 
spark amid surrounding darkness, destined not to die out, but, 
gradually to brighten by careful tendance, and grow into a light 
that will shine to all coming times, as successive generations of 
inquiring spirits look up to the great names of Plato and 
Aristotle as loftiest among their guides and forerunners. In the 
unsurpassed lucidity of diction exhibited by these two masters, 
we are led into the very foundry of ideas,*and can follow the 
subtle process of new-born thought growing clearer to itself, and 
shaping language into its close-fitting outward vesture.” 


THE Queen has intimated through Sir Henry Ponsonby that 
she will contribute 504. to the guarantee fund in connec 
tion with the approaching visit of the British Association to 
Aberdeen. The fund is now almost completed. We learn 
that the nomination as President of the British Association at 
the Birmingham meeting in 1886 has been offered to Sir William 
Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S., principal of McGill College, 
Montreal, and that he has "telegraphed his intention of accepting 
the honour. 


AN important meeting was held on Monday at Marlborough 
House, under the presidency of the Prince of Wales, 1n connec- 
tion with the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1886. The 
Prince of Wales, in an address of some length, stated the objects 
of the Exhibition, which is likely to form one of the most 
attractive and instructive of any recently held at South Kensing- 
ton. As the Prince stated, the objects for which her Majesty 
has been pleased to appoint this Commission are, briefly, to 
organise and carry out an exhibition by which the reproductive 
resources of our colonies afd of the Indian Empire may be 
brought before the people of Great Britain, and by which als> 
the distant portions of her Majesty’s dominions. may be enabled 
to compare the advances made by each other in trade, manu- 
factures, and general material progiess. «No suchfoppoitunity 
of becoming practically acquainted with the economic condition 
of our colonies and the Indian Empire has ever been afforded in 
this country. A guarantee fund of 128,000/, has already been 
secured, though it is not likely that any of this will be required. 


THE following are the Royal Institution lecture arrangements 
after Easter :—Prof. Gamgee, eight lectures on digestion and 
nutrition, on Tuesdays, AprM 14 to June 2; Prof. Tyndall, five 
lectures on natural forces ånd energies, on Thursdays, April 16 
to May 14; Prof. Meymott Tidy, three lectures on poisons in 
relation to their chemical constitution and to vital functions, on 
Thursdays, May 2r 28, June 4; Mr. W. Carruthers, four lec- 
tures on fir-trees and their allies, ın the present and in the past, 
on Saturdays, April 18 to May 9; Prof. Odling, two lectures on 
organic septics and antiseptics, on Saturdays, May 16, 23; and 
Rev. C. Taylor, two lectures on a lately discovered document, 
possibly of the first century, entitled ‘‘The Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,” with illustrations from the Talmud. The 
Fnday evening meetings will be resumed on April 17, when 





os 
Prof S. P. Langley, of the Alleghany Observatory, Pennsyl- 
vama, will give -a discourse on sunlight and the earth's 
atmosphere. 


ON March 25 the Sunday Society held a National Conference 
at St. James's Hall with the authorities and officers of museums, 
art galleries, and libraries which have been open in the United 
Kingdom on Sundays. There was a good attendance, those 
present for the most part being representative -men ; a large 
number of ladies were present. Prof. Corfield, the Chairman 
of the Committee, presided. The chairman having briefly 
opened the proceedings, official statements respecting the Sunday 
opening of the following institutions, which are supported by 
public money, were submitted by different speakers :—National 
Museum and Exhibition of Pictures at Kew ; National Picture 
Galleries at Hampton Court Palace; National Picture Gallery . 
at Greenwich Hospital; National Gallery, Dublin; National 
Museum of Science and Art, Dublin; Birmingham Art Gallery 
and Library ; Manchester—six Free Public Libraries ; Middles- 
borough Free Public Library; .Newcastle-upon-Tyne Free 
Public Library; Stockport Musegm; Stoke-upon-Trent Free 
Library and Museu; Wigan Free Public Library Each 
of these official statements spoke of satisfactory results 
as the outcome of Sunday opening, the statements by 
Mr. Valentine Ball, F.R.S., Director of the Dublin Science 
and Art Museum; Mr. Caddie, Prinapal Librarian and 
Curator of the Library and Museum in Stoke-upon-Trent, and 
by Major Turner, Chairman of the Stockport’ Library and 
Museum, being specially exhaustive and interesting. The Rev. 
Septimus Hansard, M.A., rector of Bethnal Green, proposed 
the following res$lution :—'' That the facts submitted to this 
Conference respecting those public museums, art gallenes, 
and libraries which have been opened on Sundays in the Umted 
Kingdom are most satisfactory, and it is hereby resolved that’ 
they be embodied in petitions to be presented (o the Lords of 
the Treasury and the House of Commons, praying that the 
trustees of the British Museum and the National Gallery may 
be provided with the money required to enable them: to open 
these institutions on Sunday afternoons.” This was seconded by 
Mr. John Westlake, Q.C., LL.D., and supported by a great 
many speakers, including Mr. Wyles, of Coventry ; Mr. Freak, 
of the National Boot and Shoe Riveters’ Society ; Mr. Steele, 
J.P., of Rochester; Mr. Faulkner, M. A., of Oxford; Mr. R. M. 
Morrell, Mr. H. Rutherford, and Mr. Mark H. Judge. The 
resolution was cairied unanimously. 


MR. THOMAS FLETCHER, of Warrington, gave a useful lecture 
on ''Smokeless Houses and Mauufactories" at the Parkes 
Museum on March 26. In concluding his lecture, Mr. Fletcher 
said :—** The ground has been cleared by independent expefi- 
menteis, and I think it may fairly be" said that both houses and 
all manufacturing industries can be profitably carried on abso- 
lutely without smoke, and it 15 simply a question of time as to 
when this state of things becomes general throughout the world.’ 
Some people are afreid that when after a short time the coal 
supply of England is exhausted, the predicted New Zealander, 

n he sits on the ruins of Westminster Abbey, will be able 
to live on the rabbjts caught amongst the ruins; but if gaseous 
fuel is adopted in our houses and flameless regenerative furnaces 
are used in our manufactories it is probable that the coming New 
Zealander will have to defer his visit for a length of time which 
the present generation need not consider; in fact, we shall be 
able to import our fuel from unexhausted countries, and hold our 
own against them after our coal is all gone. The future of 
gaseous fuel is settled beyond all question on the best of all 
possible grounds, that it is profitable to use, and users of solid 
fuel will soon discontinue their present system when they learn 
their position in the matter." 
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FROM a letter addressed by the Rev. Edward Reynolds, of 
Rowland, Limestone County, Alabama, United States, dated 
September 23, 1884, to the Krakatoa Committee of the Royal 
Society, we take the following extract :—'' Soon after becoming 
acquainted with the zodiacal light, I began to notice red sunsets. 
After a few years I noticed that they invaiiably followed the 
commencement of the zodiacal light, and continued about the 
same length of time—that is, about two or three months. I 

a seldom failed to call the attention of my friends and neighbours 
to these phenomena. Until this last display of the zodiacal 
light, and its invariable attendants, the red.sunrises and sunsets, 
I have always accounted for the redness by supposing it to be 
caused by the oblique passage of the sun’s rays through his 
nebular train. But this season I have been obliged to give up 
that theory, because the redness has continued after the dis- 
appearance of the zodiacal light. It is now more than ten 
months since their commencement, about November 13. They 
still continue to show no signs of abatement, but rather increase 
in vividness. Hence, I infer that the immediate cause of the 

“redness is within the atmosphere, rather than in the distant and 
invisible nebulous train of the sun. We have not this season 
had a single day nor hour of clear, blue sky, such as is common 
in ordinary years. We have had plenty of cloudless days, but 
none of the pure blue. There 1s a yellowish, creamy whiteness, 
especially far and wide about the sun, even at midday. In 
looking across a forty-acre lot there is, at all times of the day, a 
peculiar blueness in the atmosphere, whilst at night not more 
than a third or half of the stars can be seen. The freer from 
clouds the heavens are, the more distinctly do the 1ed sunrises 
and sunsets appear; and so of the other appearances of the 
atmosphere I have mentioned. Dwing the evenings following 
November 13 last I was able to see the zodiacal light but a few 
times, and then very indistinctly, I watched long for an 
opportunity to show it to my friends and neighbouis, but failed 
to find an evening when it could be seen by unpractised eyes. 
It has never been so before, since my attention was called 
to this subject forty-four years ago.” 


THE following account, we leun fiom Sctence, of unusual 
phenomena was received, March 10, at the Hydrographic Office, 
Washington, from the branch office in San Francisco. The 
barque Znserwich, Capt. Waters, has just airived at Victoria 
from Yokohama. At midnight of February 24, in latitude 37° 
north, longitude 170° 15' east, the captain was aroused by the 
mate, and went on deck to find the sky changing to a fiery 1ed. 
All at once a large mass of fire appeared over the vessel, com- 
pletely blinding the spectators ; and, as it fell into the sea some 
fifty yards to leeward, it caused a hissing sound, which was 
heard above the blast, and made the vessel quiver from stem to 
stgrn. Hardly had this disappeared, when a lowering mass of 
white foam was seen rapidly approaching the vessel. The noise 
from the advancing volume of water 1s described as deafening. 
The barque was struck flat aback ; but, before theie was time 
to touch a brace, the sails had filled again, and the roming white 
sea had passed ahead. ‘To inerease the houor of the situation, 
another “‘ vast sheet of flame” ran down the mizen mast, and 
** poured in myriads of sparks” from the rigging. The stramge 
redness of the sky remained for twenty minutes. The master, 
an old and experienced mariner, declares that’ the awfulness of 
the sight was beyond description, and considers that the ship 
bad a narrow escape from destruction. 


THE United{States Bureau of Education have piinted and : 
distributedsan address, by the Rev. A. D. Mayo, on the subject ; 
of education in the South, which, balloon-like, may raise some | 


heavy hearts by its very inflation! He urges the folly of casting 


upon the ignorant mass of either race the responsibility of edu- , 


cating itself, and he tries to rouse enthusiasm like his own among 
Southerners who are educated ; wging the first call upon local 





taxes to which education is entitled ; the amount of voluntary 
effort which may be made by ‘both males and females, who 
appreciate his views and will qualify themselves for teachers ; 
and the small importance of buildings, books, or apparatus, 
where a school has been commenced from the ‘soul end,” a 
good teacher. 


IT is unquestionable Mow that the new trigonometrical survey 
which has been made 1n the Netherlands (especially by the late 
Mr. Stamkart) for the European Commission since 1864 is not 
sufficient for the purpose for which it was undertaken, and the 
second chamber of the ‘‘ Staten Generaal " has lately voted the 
money required for doing the work over again. Strange to say, 
it was the Minister himself who objected togthis item, saying 
that as long as Mr. Stamkart lived, his colleagues (the other 
Dutch deputies to the European Commission) had made no 


*objection to his work, and consequently he feared that perhaps 


later it might be said that the survey now proposed would also 
have to be done over again. Though it is to be regretted that 
such is the case, we cannot wonder at the Dutch Government 
objecting to such an expense, after,its experience both in the 
Netherlands and in the Dutch East Indies. 


THERE is a curious analogy in China to}theiEnglish custom 
of burying suicides at cross-roads, with a stake through their 
body. The body of the felo de se who is soJirreverent as to 
commit self-destruction within the precincts of that portion of 
Peking ın which the Imperial Court 1s}situated, is solemnly 
brought to some public place, such as a bridge, and there 
flogged. 


THE inavgural address of the President of the Leicester 
Literary and Philosophical Society onYthe jubilee of the Society, 
which has been published separately (Leicester: Clarke and 
Hodgson) 1s characterised by a circumstance which 1s probably 
unprecedented ın the history of societies. The Piesident for the 
year is Dr. George Shaw, who was ,the Piesident, and who 
delivered the first address to the Society fifty years ago; the 
same President of a society at its formation and at its fiftieth 
anniversary is a coincidence of peculiar interest, Dr. Shaw was 
natmally retrospective, for he desciibed the labours of the 
founders, and the progress which has been made in the half 
century. The little pamphlet «should be of use to all interested 
1n steering young societies through the rocks and shallows which 
beset all enterprises in the earlier stages of their existence, In 
the case of the Leicester Society tbf stages were : (1) the papers 
weie too diy and abstruse, and no one attended—learning was 
suffocating the infant; (2) they became popular, less philo- 
sophical, and moie literary, to the detriment of severer study— 
the mfant’s®constitution was being destroyed by sweets ; (3) 
populei public lecturers began to be employed in an increasing 
ratio, and their presence was indicative of a want of energy 
amongst its members. After his biography of the Society, Dr. 
Shaw discusses the spirit of the present age, and the members 
of the Leicester Philosophical and Literary Society were to be 
congratulated if their presidential addiess fifty years ago were 
anything like so vigorous, encouraging, and abreast of time as 
that on their jubilee. 


Mr. ADAM SEDGWICK has in preparation a new book, to be 
entitled ‘‘The Elements of Animal Biology,” which is intended 
to serve as an introduction to the study of animal morphology 
and physiology. Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co, are to be 
the publisheis. 


Dz. BuLLER, of Wellington, New Zealand, is preparing for 
the press a new and enlarged edition of his ‘‘ History of the 
Birds of New Zealand.” The ‘‘history” will comprise a 
general introduction on fhe ornithology of New Zealand, a con- 
cise diagnosis of each bird in Latin and English, synoptical lists 
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of the nomenclature, and a popular history end description of 
all the known species, brought down to the latest date. It will 
be published in parts, each containing not less than ten coloured 
plates. The size will be large quaito. 


MESSRS. ASHER AND Co. announce as just ready ''The 
Chittagong Hill Tribes," results of a journey made in the year 
1882 by Dr. Emil Riebeck, Ph.D., eP.R.G.S., translated by 
Prof. A. H. Keane. 


THE Oyster Fishery in the United {States employs 53,805 
persons, and yields 22,195,370 bushels of oysters, worth 
30,438,852 dollars. 1n France 32,431 persons are 'engaged in 
the industry, which produces 43,307/., and in Gieat Britain 
3,000,coo/, The oyster industry is rapidly passing from the 
hands of the fishermen into those of oyster culturists, and in the 
United States is carried on in so reckless a manner that the 
Government are being wged to interfere in the matter. e 


We have receiyed a copy of “ Ellis's Irish Education Direc 
tory." The part of the book relating to '' National Edu- 
cation” has been remodelled so as to make’ it a complete 
guide to the National System. The “Irish Educational Guide 
and Scholastic -Directory ” has- now beer incorporated with 
** Ellis's Irish Education Directory,” 


AT the last meeting of the Seismological Society of Japan (as 
reported in the Yapan Weekly Mai) Prof. Koto read a paper on 
the ‘Movement of the Earth’s Crust,” as these have been 
observed in Japan. It appears that the south and east coasts 
are gradually rising, while the north and west coasts are subsid- 
mg. This phenomenon is directly connected with the intensity 
of seismic activity along the eastern seaboaid, almost every 
earthquake felt in the capital cooming from a region extending 
from north-east to south-east or nearly south, while hardly any 
originate 1n the west. Mr. Sekiya described in detail the great 
earthquake of October 15 last year. It was attended by unusual 
barometric variations. The thermometer, which averaged 16° 
C. during the month, rose to 27? immediately before the shock, 
while the wind blew with a force of 43 kilometies per hour. 
The shock occurred at 4'21'"54 after midnight, and lasted for 
5’ 20", duiing which time'no less than 200 complete vibiations 
were recorded. ‘During the first second the motion of the earth 
measured only 2'5 mm., but rose to 13mm. in the third, and 
reached its maximum intensity of fully 42 mm. in the fourth 
second. The shock was then travelling with a velocity of 
200-280 mm. in the second? Over a hundred ieports were 
received by the Meteorological Bureau from various parts of the 


- country, from which it appeared that the area affected by the 


shock was 24,728 square miles, Eighty-six per cent. of the 
pendulum clocks in Tokio were stopped, and much damage of 
the kind. usual in these shocks was done. Mr. Sekiya states 
that thus earthquake was the severest since Februaiy 22, 1880, 
to which it was remarkably similar in many ways. Both 
onginated somewhere on the east side of the Bay of Yedo, and 
both affected the same area. In both instances the origin of the 
shock was in all probability due to the formation of a subter- 
ranean fissure. 


‘Tite additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Macaque Monkey (Macacus cynomolgus) 
from India, presented by Miss Pyne Hamilton; a Blaubok 
(Cephalophus pygmaus) fiom South Africa, presented by Mr. A. 
Best ;'a Russ’s Weaver-bird (Quelea russi) from West Africa, 
presented by Mr. J. Abrahams; a Long-eared Owl (Asia otus), 
a Common Buzzard (Bute vulgaris), a Common Kestrel 
(Tinnunculus alaudarius), European, presented by Mr. Scott 
B. Wilson; two Ravens (Corvus coax), British, presented 
respectively by Mr. J. Bradley, jun., and Mr. Gerard Sloper; a 
Common Lizard (Lacerta vivipara), British, presented by Mr. 


E 7 
Stanley S. Flower; a Wattled Starling (Dilophus carustculatus) 
from South Africa, purchased; a Common Otter (eut vul- 
garis), British, received on approval. 





OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


A STAR WITH LARGE Proper MortoN,—Dr. Gould notifies ” 
the probable existence of very large proper motion in a. star of 
a little below the eighth magnitude, which is No. 1584 of , 
Hour xxui. in the Cordoba Zone Catalogue ; the position for | 
187570 15 1n RA. 23h. 58m. 1°85s., Decl. — 37° 58” 18:8", con- 
sequently in the constellation Sculptor. From observations 
between 1872 and 1884 Dr. Gould infers an annual p roper 
motion of +0'4823s. in right ascension, and — 2°4479” in dec 
ation, or 6°2057" in arc of a great. ciicle in the direction 66° 46’ 
east of south, This direction, he remarks, differs fiom that of 
Lacaille 9352 (which is 15° distant) by 34". The large proper 
motion of Lacaille’s star, one of 7°5m., was also detected by 
Dr. Gould; it amounts to 69565"; so that 1t had moved over 
14} minutes of ac between the year 1752 and the time of the 
Cordoba observations about the end of 1876. 

The annual proper motion of the star, Groombridge 1830, the 
largest yet 1emarked in a star north of the equator, Is 6976", as 
determined by Argelander 1n 1843. 


Wotr’s ComET.—This comet was observed for position with 
the 81nch refractor at the Observatory of Kiel, on March 12, 
when its distance from the eaith was 2°24, and that from the 
sun 1°94, so that the theoretical intensity of light was just one- 
tenth of the amount on the night of discovery, September 17. 
„As there is a possibility that the comet may yet be observable 
n larger instiuments during the next period of absence of 

oonlight, Dr. Lamp has continued hus ephemeris from Prof. 
Krigens second Sleieüts and a few places are subjoined— 


At Berlin Midsiight. 
i Decl 


' 


Log Distance from 
; h m. s. "M Earth Sun 
Apil3 . 41944 .. +3 73 0°4030 ... O'3144 
5. 24 6 .. "73169 
7 .. 28 28 3 261 O'4I18 ... 073193 
9 + 3249 3 3570 
Ir... 37 9 3 435 0°4204 . . 03242 
13 4I 28 . 3 51°5 
I$ 4 45 A7. 3 592 0'4288 ... 0'3290 


THE APRIL METEORS.— The earth will arrive at the descend- 
ing node of the first comet of 1861, with which the Lyra-meteors 
of April have been supposed to be connected, on the morning of 
the 20th inst, In 186r the comet at this node passed only 
214,000 miles within the orbit of the earth, and the enis 
assign for the radiant R.A. 270°7°, Decl. +33'5° If the 
present form of the comet’s orbit is due to planetary action at 
some distant epoch, it is quite as likely that the planet Saturn 
was the disturbing body, as that it should have been the eath. 
With the elements of 1861 we find that at a tme anomaly of 
144° 43', the comet’s distance from the orbit of Satun is only 
O'1I, and this point would be reached 2'48 years after perihelion 
passage. The period of revolution, according to the definitive 


investigation of Prof. Oppolzer, is 415 years. r 





ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK, 1885, APRIL 5-11 


(For the 1eckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24, is here 
employed.) 

At Greenwich on April 5 
Sunrises, sh. 28m. ; souths, 12h. 2m. 38'2s.; sets, 18h. 38m. ; 
decl on meridian, 6° 15’ N.: Sidereal Time at Sunset, 
7h, 35m. 
Moon (at Last Quaiter on April 7) rises, 23h. 49m." ; souths, 
4h. 19m. ; sets, 8h. 48m. ; decl. on meridian, 17° 56’ S. 


Planet Rises Souths Sets Decl. on meridian 
h m. h m. h. m. 7 
Mercury .. 5 46 I3 II 20 36 15 22 N. + 
Venus... 5 23 II 37 17 51 1 58 N. 
Mars... 513 II 22 17 31 1 2N. 
Ine e I3 41 20 58 4 15* 13 56 N. 
Saturn II 16 17 o 23* 21 55N 


* Indicates that the ianei is that of the preceding and the setting that of 
tho following day 
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xy : 
On April 9 at 3h. 48m. there is a near approach of 14 Capri- 
corni to the Moon at 339° from the vertex to right, for inverted 
image. i 
Phenomena of Jupiter s Satelistes 


April h., m April h. m 

5 o I3 I. occ. disap.| 7 22 45 III. occ. reap. 
326 I ecl reap. 23 13 II, ecl. disap. 

21 32 I. tr. ing. 8 2 40 III. ecl reap. 
23 52 I, tr. egr. 21 34 IL oce. disap. 

6 ..18 40 I. occ. dgap.| 9 2 29 II. ecl. reap. 
21 5$  l.eclieap. | 10 22 13 IV. ecl. disap. 

7 . 2238 II. tr. ing. 1I 2 37 IV. ecl. reap. 


19 7 III. occ. disap. E 
The Phenomena of Jupiter's Satellites are such as are visible at Greenwich. 
Saturn, April 5.—Outer major axis of outer ring = 397°8 ; 
outer minor axis of outer rng = 18"'1 ; southern surface visible. 
April 8, 2h.—Mercury at greatest elongation from the Sun, 
19? East. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


À COMMITTEE of the Geographical Society of Vienna has 
been appointed to carry out the business arrangements of Prof. 
Lenz's proposed expedition to Central Africa. Itis 1eckoned 
that 25,000fl. will be wanted for the expedition. At first it was 
thought that Herr Lenz might go out as the representative of the 
united Geographical Societies of Vienna, Berlin, and Munich, 
but the Society of Berlin has decided to send out an explorer of 
its own, Dr. Fischer, who will start next month. Dr. Fischer 
will go for the same purpose as Herr Lenz—that ıs, to explore 
the watershed of the Upper Congo, and to find tiaces of the 
four missing Europeans. But instead of starting from the west 
coast, as Dr. Lenz proposes to do, he will proceed fiom the east 
coast, going from Zanzibar to Uganda. 


THE fifth German Geographical Congress (Geographentag) will 
be held in Hamburg on Apııl 9 to 12. Among the points which 
will be brought before the Congiess aie the following: Ant- 
arctic investigations by Dis. Neumayer and Ratzel; the import- 
ance of the Panama Canal to the trade of the wold, and 
deliberations on a new edition of Dr. Neumayer’s ‘‘ Guide to 
Scientific Observations on Travel.” The afteinoons will, as 
hitherto, be devoted to questions connected with school geo- 
graphy. The exhibition directed by Prof. Pagenstecher promises 
to be especially interesting and exhaustive. It 1s intended to 
exhibit new maps, especially in the domain of hydiography, and 
all the maps and descriptions of the fiee town of Hamburg and 
the sci anges eevee The instruments and apparatus used by 
travellers will be collected ın a single group. Ruch public and 
private collections of African and Central American ethno 
graphical and archeological objects will be exhibited, and in 
part explained by their owners. An exhibit of the products and 
articles of trade of the various colonies has been rendered poss- 
ible by the co-operation of large mercantile firms 1n Hamburg ; 
and zoological, botanical, and geological collections will be so 
grouped that the character of single counties and continents will 
readily strike the eye. Some excursions will also be made, 
especially one to the marshes of the lower Elbe. 


“We have received & reprint of a paper recently read before the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow by the Rey. Alexander Wil- 
hamson, the well-known tiaveller in North China. In the 
compass of thirty octavo pages the writer describes rapidly the 
extent, physical conformation, means of intercommunication 
(especially the rivers, the egormous importance of which is 
pointed out with much force), the nature of the soil and its pro- 
ducts, meteorology, textile fabrics, oil-producing plants, dyes, 
the geology, trade routes, the 1ace, population, and finally tis- 
cusses the future. The portions of the subject to which Dr. 
Williamson devotes especial attention are precisely those which 
aie wholly passed over, or only hastily glanced at in popular 
works in China. The section dealing with the geology of China 

ives some remarkable results, based on the investigations of 

umpelly and Richthofen These show that under every one of 
the eighteen provinces of China, each of which is about as large 
as Great Britam, there are large deposits of coal. In some 
rovinces it underlies the whole country in alf descriptions— 
ituminous, anthracite, cannel, and lignite. The extent of 
these coal-measures may be gathered fiom the following state- 
ment :— Ther total aea is about 400,000 square miles in China 
proper. The coal-field in Hunan alone 1s greater than the 


aggregate of the coal-fields of the greatfst coal-prodncing 
countries in Europe; the Shansi coal-field is one and a half 
times larger than this egate, while in other parts of North 
China we have coal-fields seven times greater than all the coal 
districts ın Great Britain. And, side by side with all the coal- 
fields investigated, Mr. Pumpelly found iron ores and ironstone 
of all descriptions. As regards the important geographical and 
commercial questions ipvolved in trade-routes with South- 
Western China, Dr. Williamson is in favour of the route from 
Moulmein through the Shan States, crossing the Chinese frontier 
into Yunnan at Ssu-mao (Esmok) ; but he does not despair of 
the road by the Iniawaddy to Bahmo, and so by Ja-li to the 
Yang-tse, more especially as the latter would create a trade for 
it*elf—viz. that with Sse-chian. Then there is the ancient 10ute 
between Central Asia and China, which passes through Hinan, 
Shensi, and Kansu, the southern branch of which 1 through 
Yarkand, Kashgar, and Khoten to India and Persia, and whuch 
was used by caravans prior to the Christian era, while the other 
branch goes in a north-westerly direction to Bar-Kul, Kuldja, 
and thence to Russian territory. 


Mn. STANFORD, of C Cross, has published a Catalogue 
of Maps, and other geographical publications, calculated to be 
of great service to all who may have occasion to inquire after * 
such things. The catalogue covers seventy-two pages, is care- 
fully classified, beginning with maps of the world ; after the title 
of each map is an acfount of its special features, its size, number 
of sheets, scale in miles to an inch, and price, according to 
method of doing up. The Catalogue, we may say, contains the 
maps of all the leading publishers in Europe. As Mr. Stanford 
is now sole agent for the Ordnance Survey Maps, a special 
section of the Catalogue 1s devoted to this department, and 
contains a very useful index map. 


Messrs. W. AND A. K. JoRNSTON have also sent us a copy 
of their new catalogue of the many geographical and other wor! 
published by that well-known firm. e have also from the 
same firm a very excellent wall-map of Egypt, embiacing the 
country down to the south of Lake Victoria Nyanza; it is 
brought so well up to date as to contain the leading featmes of 
Masai Land discovered by Mr. Joseph Thomson’s second 
expedition. Accompanying the map is a useful Handbook of 
the Geograpby of Egypt. 


THE Arctic ship Avert, when returned by the Government of 
the United States to the Admiralty at Halifax, will be placed at 
the disposal of the Canadian Government, for the purpose of 
continuing the exploration in which they are now ped ed. of the 
Hudson Bay and Straits. 


A COMMITTEE, consisting of members of the Italian Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies and other influential persons, has been 

| formed at Turin for the purpose of furnishing dig. Auguste Franzoi 
| with the means of enabling him to carry out his proposal to 


explore the country between the Abyssinian province of Kaffa 
i 


and the Lakes of Equatorial Africa. 


THE most important paper read before the Paris Society of 
Commercial Geography at its meeting on the 17th ult. was one 
by M. Deloyell, the explorer of the northern part of the Malay 
pure e descrfbed his discovery of a large lake, during 

survey of the isthmus of Krao, called Tabé-Sab, which is 
boidered by fertile plains, where elephants and buffaloes abound. 
The people inhabiting this region have hitherto been unknown ; 
they appear to be mestizos, half Sidmese, who call themselves 
Samsams. 


AT the last meeting of the Geographical Society of Marseilles 
M. Brémond read a detailed account, with itineraries, of his 
travels in the kingdom of Choa. , 


THE first number for the current year (Band vin Heft 1) of 
the Geographische Blatter of the Bremen Geographical Society 
contains papers on the forest districts of Bavaria, the abodes and 
wandeti of the Esquimaux of Baffin Land, by Dr. Boas, 
Schwatka’s exploration on the Yukon, New Zealand past and 
present, the German journey of exploration through South 
America, and numerous smaller communications, 


THElast number (Band xx. Heft 1) of the Zeitschrift of the 
Geog:aphical Society of Berlin contains the following papers :— 
A description by Dr. von Langegg of Old Cairo, situated about 
four kilometres to the south-west of the Arab quarter of modern 
Cairo; an account of the mission station of Otyimbingue in 
Damaraland, by C. G. Buttner; the first part of a discussion 
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of the methods and task of ethnology, by ‘‘ Achelis" ; a map of 
the Congo, with accompanying deserption, by Herr Richard 
Kiepert ; and a note on the additions and changes made in the 
Chinese administrative organisation of the Thienshan region. 
The Perhandlun, (Band xii No. 2) of the same Society con- 
tains a criticism by Herr Erman, who has for some years had 
charge of the historical and geographical departments of the 
Royal Library at Berlin, of the meth®ds in which the work of 
compiling a bibliography of the geographical works relating to 
Germany—a ‘‘ Bibliotheca geographica Germanis "—is bemg 
carried out, 

AT the meeting of the Geographical Society of Paris on 
March 20, a letter was read fiom the French Consul at Asuncion 
in Paraguay, giving details of the expedition sent by the Argen- 
tine Government to explore the Pilcomayo, and to ascend to 
the Bolivian frontier.if possible. It has been found that, owing 
to impassable rapids, the 11ver cannot be utilised as a route 
between Paraguay and Bolivia. The only practicable route is 
that by land, the possibility of which was recognised in 1883 By 
M. Thouar’s tion, M. de Cailland desciibed the Pescadore 
archipelago in the Formosan channel. The islands have excellent 
roadsteads, and form the key to Formosa. M. Simonin read a 
note on the Indian population of the United States; and M. 
Jules Garnier described his project of an aerial railway for 
Paris. s 





4 NEW ARRANGEMENT OF THE APPARA- 
TUS OF THE ROTATING MIRROR FOR 
MEASURING THE VELOCITY OF LIGHT! 


HAVING now been engaged for a number of years in 

measuting the velocity of light by means of the rotating 
mirror, I have succeeded in reairanging the apparatus in such a 
manner as, by means simply of two murrors, one fixed, the 
other movable, placed at a distance of a few metres from each 
other, to obtain, even with a very moderate velocity of rotation, 
a deviation of the image of a fixed object as large as may be 
desired in theory and limited in practice only by the intensity of 
the light and the perfection of the optical apparatus, 

To describe in a few words the plan of L. Foucault’s cele- 
brated experiment :—The rays issuing from a narrow aperture 
fall, at a distance of 1 m., on a rotating miro: I4 mm in dia- 
meter, and, on being reflected there, traveise an object-glass 
placed as near the mirror as possible. This object-glass throws 
an image of the aperture on a spherical concave mirroi having a 
radius of 4 m. placed at a distance of 4 m. from the rotating 
mirror. A second mirror, in all respects perfectly correspond- 

with the first, receives the reflected pencil, which produces 
a fixed mage of the rotating mirror, and transmits a movable 
image of the apertme to a thud mirror, and so on. Foucault's 
apparatus comprised five similar minors — The last, in which a 
fixed image was formed, feflected on the fomth the light, which 
retraced its previous course and so came back to therotaung mirror, 
which again in turn transmitted 1t deviated in respect of its rota- 
tion by an angle twice as laige as that at which it had turned 
when performing the double e of the myrrors, z.e. twice 
20m. The velocity of rotation bes 400 revolutions per 
second, Foucault obtained a deviation of 7 mm. 

One of the objections taken to Foucault's experiment and the 
values he deduced fiom it respecting the velocity of light, is the 
smallness of that deviation. It is known how he ingeniously 
cleared the difficulty by substituting for the measurement of the 
deviation that of the distance of the aperture from the rotating 
mirror producing a determined deviation. He did not, how- 
ever, disguise the fact that the advantage of this substitution is 


perhaps more specious tHan real, and he brought forward the Sig 


plan of an apparatus compo-ed of a series of objectives and of a 
concave mirror, by means of which the passage of the light 
might be extended to several hundreds of metres. He had even 
selected, at the Observatory, the place where his new experi- 
ments might be tarried out, 

T have to confess that, in endeavouring to take advantage of 
Foucault’s scheme, whether by means of object-glass or of mir- 
rors, I struck on such difficulties as caused me to desist fiom the 
prosecution of my researches by either of the methods indicated. 

In the United States in 1879 Mr. Michelson put in operation 
the experiment of the rotating murror at great distances, but 
under an arrangement which bringsthe experiment much nearer 


* Paper, by M. C. Wolf, in the Comptes Rendus for February 9. 
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et than that of 
Foucault. The aperture from which the light issues was placed 
at a distance of about p English feet (9:15 m.) from the rotating 
mirror, the diameter of which amounted to 14 inches qa cm. ). 
A simple non-achromatic lens, 7 inches (17 8 cm.) in diameter, 
and having a focus of 150 feet (45°75 m.) was placed in such a 
manner as to throw an image of the aperture, seen by reflection 
in the rotating mirror, on the surface of a plain mirror, 7 inches 
in diameter, placed normally to the line passing through the 
centres of the two mirrors and the Jens, at a distance of 1986°23° 
feet (605:80 m.) from the rotating mirror. The pencu them 
returns on itself, and gives an image of the apeiture coinciding 
with it, point for point, when the mirror is fixed, deviated as 
soon as it rotates. The lineal displacement of the image during 
a rotation of 258 1 evolutions per second amounted to 11415 mm. 
The advantage, however, of such a large displacement seems to 
be counterbalanced by the inferior quality of the image. A lens 
7 inches in diameter, and with a focus of 150 feet will, even 
under the best conditions, necessarily give an image buunded by 
very large fringes of diffraction, which atmospheric agitations 
transform into a luminous blot so ill-defined that, as Mr. 
Michelson himself confesses, it is impossible to study the effect 
of the parallax due to the defect of coincidence of the plane of 
the im with that of the lines of the micrometer; in other 
words, there is no defined focus. * 

In all my experiments, therefore, it has been my aim to main- 
tain the perfect accuracy of optical effects, such as had been 
achieved by Foucault, believing that it is of greater advantageto 
measure even the small deviations of a pertoer image than the 
exaggerated displacement of a blot of light. I have conse- 
quently sought to amplify the deviations of Foucault without 
increasing the distance to be traversed by the light, and without 
having recourse to great velocities of 10tation on the part of the 
mirror., 

I call to mind, by the way, that Bessel noted, as a means of 
increasing the deviation, the return of the deviated ray on the 
rotating muror, This method, which has never yet been 
applied, might be utilised by means of a series of little plam 
minors placed in couples on one side and the other of the 
rotating mirror, in such a way as to transmit the pencil alterna- 
tively on one and the other of the two parallel faces of the 
rotating mirror. With each reflection the deviation increases 
by a quantity equal to its primitive value! But this process 
would greatly complicate the measurement of the path traversed 
by the light. The advantage contemplated by it may, besides, 
be secured by a method much move elegant and simple. 

The appaiatus I bring under the notice of the Academy con- 
sists purely of two minors, one fixed, having a diameter of 
020 m., the other movable, o 05 m. in diameter, the two placed 
at a distance of 5 m. from each other. Both aie concave and 
spherical, and have the same iadius of curvature, 5 m The 
source of light is a narrow apertuie cut 1n the silver, in the centre 
of the large minor. The pencil emanating from it and entirely 
covering the rotating muror is reflected by the latter, and 
returns to form on the surface of the fixed mirror a movable 
image of the apeiture and of the same size. In each of its posi- 
tions this movable image becomes a source of light ; the rays 
return to the movable minor, which concentrates them anew 
into a fixed image: this is the image of Foucault, which eom- 
cides with the apeiture when the rotation is very slow, which 1s 
deviated in respect of the rotation when the latter is a little 
rapid. Suppose the velocity of the rotating mirror to be such 
that the lineal deviation is equal to the breadth itself of the 
aperture, the image will then pome to be formed on the fixed 
miror, rim to mm with the apertwe itself. There it falls on 
the reflecting surface of the silver, becomes then a source of 


to the celebrated one of MM. Fizeau and B 


ight exactly similar to the first, producing a second image 
deviated by the same quantity. The latter 1n its turn acts like 
the fir t, in sufh a manner that, if one could look on the surface 
of the fixed minor, one would there be able to see, issuing from 
the aperture itself, an indefinite series of identical images placed 
rim to rim and mdistinguishable from each other, except in 
iespect of their regularly increasing brightness. If the velocity 
of rotation is increased, all these images will be found to separate 
from each other and form on the fixed mirror a series of equal 
luminous lines, separated by equal intervals from each other, and 


* These plain nurrors, disposed in couples, might also be used to collect 


and transmit in one constant direction the light scattered in all directions by 
the rotaung mirror. By this means the adyan would be obtained of, 
observing the doubled deviation of a much more image. 
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which will continue increasing their distance from each other, 
proportionately with the inmease of the velocity. If one suc- 
ceeds in determining micrometrically the distance of one of these 
lines from the original aperture, he will measure no longer the 
single deviation of Foucault, but as high a multiple of that 
deviation as may be desired. The distance of my two mirrors 
from each other being 5 m., and the velocity of the rotation of 
the mirror only 200 revolutions per second, the deviation will be 
five-eighths of that obtained by Foucault—ie. five-eighths of 
0'7 mm., or nearly o'44 mw. The tenth image will conse- 
fuently be at 4:4 mm. fiom the aperture. 

'To assure myself, above everything, of the existence of these 
multiple images, I employed Foucault’s mode of observation, 
and placed before the luminous aperture, at a little distance hom 
the fixed minor, a plate of glass with parallel faces, inclined at 
an angle of 45? to the direction of the axis of the miror. By 

is means there 1s thrown back laterally a portion sufficiently 
faint, it is true, but still a portion, of each of the deviated pen- 
cils which one receives in a microscope. There will then be 
seen, so soon as the velocity of rotation is great enough to give a 
continuous image, appearing on the iim of the image of the 
aperture a second, less distinct image, next a third at the iim 
of the second, increasing in breadth m proportion as the first is 
more and more deviated, and ending by separating from one 
another. With the electiic light generated by a small gas- 
machine of half-horse power, or with the wan sun of these late 
days, I«have managed to see as many as three images and catch 
a glimpse of the fourth, The actual result very well corre- 
sponded with my anticipations. What remains to be done is to 
improve the method of observation and increase the quantity of 

ght. 

Suppose the tenth image ıs sufficiently intense to be observed, 
I cut away the silver of the minor from a little rectangle 
with rims parallel to those of the apertme. The tenth image 
will come to be formed in this rectangle, all the following 
images will be suppressed, and the deviated pencil , traversing 
the glass of the muror, the posterior face of which 15 plam 
and polished, will be 1ecerved behind on a prism of total 
reflection, which will transmit ıt into the micrometric micro- 
scope. The distance of the mm of the image from the iim 
of the rectangle will be measured ; then, by an independent 
operation, the distance of this rim fiom that of the aperture ; 
the sum of the two will give the line of magnitude of the devia- 
tion. It remains to asceitain the order m of this deviation. 
For this purpose the rotation of the muror will be accelerated 
till the image of the order # — I comes to be substituted for that 
which was observed. Let s and 7r represent the numbers of 
revolutions of the mirror per second, 8 and & the lineal values 
of the simple corresponding deviations, then 

=n, F =k and m8 = (m - 1) 9, 
thence - 
min = (m i). 


whence 
, 


wa 





n -—-n 

The number of revolutions 1s measured electrically by the 
methods M. Cornu has so catefully discussed in his work on the 
velocRy of light ; I need not dwell on ıt. Finally, the measme- 
ment of the pas-age of the light 1s easily got at; it is that of 
the distance from each other of the centres of the suifaces of the 
two murrors. 

In order to observe a deviation of a rather high order, all that 
is needed ıs a sufficiency of light, Now, in this case, I manage 
to augment considerably the proportions of utilised light. In 
the first place the rotating mirior may be made to reflect on its 
two faces, care being only taken that both have exactly the same® 
radius of curvature. In the second place, having suppiessed 
every object-glass, I am able to utilise the pencil feflected by the 
rotating mirror throughout the whole space in which it gives a 
good image of the aperture, and this space is considerable, 

ecause the astigmatism re-ultng fiom the obliquity does not 
sensibly affect the rectilineal form of this image. It is, next, 
possible to tack on to the minor of 0:20 m, of which I have 

! The quantity of light utilised by this mode of observation on a glass 13 
hardly the tenth of actual quanuty The rato of the geometncally 
decreasing progression representing the intensities of the successive 1 es 

allowing o 9o for the reflecting power of the silver, the bnght- 
e 


being o 6 

ness of third image seen by reflection from a plate of glass is inferior to 

that of the eighth image seen directly. The reflecting power of new silver 
o 96, it would be possible by its means to attain to the sixteenth 
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spoken, a series of other identical mirrors placed at the came 
distance ın the plane of rotation of the pencil. The condition of 
identity of the 1adius of curvature is, besides, much less rigorous 
for these minois than in the case of the two faces of the rotating 
mirror. It 1s, however, always indispensable that the movable 
image given by this latter is reflected exactly on to the su face of 
each of the fixed mirrors. 

I have also to remark that it ıs necessary that the lineal dis- 
tance of the image observed from the aperture is large enough 
to allow the observation to be made. For in the thickness of 
the glass of the mnior and on its two suifaces there will inevit- 
ably arise a diffusion, as also reflections of the incident light, 
to embarrass and even fiustrate the exact vision of the deviated 
image when it is too near the aperture. I have just shown that 
the actual apparatus ought, under good conditions, to show an 
image of the sixteenth oider, perhaps even one as high as the 
twentieth —that is to say, at 8'8 m. from the aperture. It would 
be useful, however, to have 1ecourse to an apparatus of more 
considerable proportions. 

If 20 m. 1s taken for the radius of curvature of the minors 
and for the length of the simple passage of the light, the 
movable miiror ought to have a diameter of 0720 m. Let there 
be impressed on it a velocity of rotation of only fifty 1evolutions 
per second, the deviation calculated according to the experiment 
of Foucault will be :— 

e 
0'7 mm. x 42 x 29 x 30 un 1'75 mm. 
40 ' I 400 
The displacement of the twentieth image will then be 35mm. 
which, measured to the hundredth of a millimetre, will give an 


approximation of rece Now I do not think it impossible to 
turn a mirror of 0'20 m. as many as fifty revolutions per second 
without causing deformation of its surfaces. The turbines and 
the movable pieces of the dynamo-electric machines of the pre- 
sent day frequently attain a similar velocity. 

It is my duty to make known to the Academy that the funds 
necessary for my first and long experiments were generously 
supplied to me by M. de Romily, to whom I am happy to 
make this public testimony of my gratitude, 





ACCIDENTAL EXPLOSIONS PRODUCED BY 
NON-EXPLOSIVE LIQUIDS! 
lI. 
E only 1eal danger which may attend the use of the little 


H 
T sponge lamps auses -from accidental spilling ofsphit used for 
filling them in the neighbourhood of a flame, or from carrying 


out the operation of filling in the vicinity of a light. Indeed, 
such casualties as have been attendant upon the use of petroleum- 
spuit as an illuminant have teen mainly connected with the 


keeping and handhng of the supplies 8f this very volatile hquid, 
and are laigely attributable to want of caution or to forgetful- 
ness. The salutary regulation piescribed by law, that vessels 
containing the spint shall bear a conspicuous label indicating its 
dangerous character, has undcubtedly operated very beneficially 
in diminishing The fiequ&ncy of accidents with it, by constantly 
&dmonishing to caution. It is a matter for much suipiise and 
regret that the manufacturers of a class of miners safety lamps, 
consisting of modifications of: well-known types, with the 
ordinary oi lamp replaced by the sponge lamp, in which 
petroleum-spuit is buined, should have allowed trade interests 
to induce them to mislead those who use these lamps with 1e- 
gard to the nature of the illuminant :upplied with them, by 
devising a name for it which gives a false indication of its natme, 
being designed to cieate the belief that* it is an aiticle of special 
manufacture, allied in character to a compaiatively very safe oil 
largely used in miners’ lamps, while in reality it is a well-known 
aiticle of commerce, the sale storage and use of which demand 
special precautions and vigilance. 

The lecturer took occasion to point out here ten years ago, 
that a large proportion of the accidents ausıng out of the em- 
ployment cf petroleum- or paiaffin-lamps were not actually due 
to the occurence of explosions, Thus the incautious carrying 
of a lamp. whereby the liquid is brought into contact with the 
warm portion of the lamp close to the burner, may give 1ise to a 

| liberation of vapour which, in escaping from the lamp, may be 
£ Address dehvered at the Pom Institute n of Great Britain, mar 
March 13, 1885, by Sir Frederick Abel, CB, DCL, FRS, MR 
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ignited, causing an outburst of flame which may alaim a nervous 
person and cause the dropping or overturning of the lamp. The 
accident which occurred in some apaitmenis in Hampton Court 
Palace, in December, 1882, and gave rise to n somewhat alarm- 
ing fire, appeared almost beyond doubt to have originated from 
the employment by a domestic servant of a contrivance in which 
pene spirit was used for heating water; but, as petroleum- 

mps were used in the particuMr residence where the fire 
actually occured, public correspondence ensued ing the 
dangeis attending the use of such lamps, although all which 
were known to have been on the premises were forthcoming 
after the fire and found to be intact. There was, at any rate, 
no evidence whatever adduced in support of an assumption 
that the casualty was due to the explosion of a lamp, and other 
instances might be quoted in which the breaking out of a fire, 
or the destruction of or injury to life, which had evidently been 
caused by upsetting or allowing to fall a petroleum lamp, has 
been erroneously ascribed to an explosion. 

There are, however, numerous casualties which have beentun- 
questionably cause by the occurrence of explosions in lamps, 
and which have in many cases been followed by the ignition of 
the oil, and the consequent loss of hfe or serious injury to those 
in the immediate vicinity of the accident. Careful inquiries 
have of late been instituted mto casualties of this kind, and in 
many instances the explosions have been distinctly traceable to 
some immediate cause. In the gieaf majoiity of cases they 
occur some considerable time after the lamp was first. kindled, 
and when the supply of oil remaining in the reservoir has been 
but small. Occasional examples oF the reverse aie, however, 
met with. Thus, last spring, & man and his young son were 
sitting at a table reading, his wife being also close at hand, when 
a paraffin lamp, which just been lighted, exploded, and the 
100m was at once set on fire by the burning oil which escaped. 
The husband and wife fled from the room, both being slightly 
injured, but the child was unable to escape fiom the flame, and 
was buined to death. The oil used in the lamp was of a well- 
known brand, having a flashing point ranging from 73° to 86° F., 
and assuming that the recently lighted lamp had been filled with 
oil, and was untouched at the time of the explosion, no satis- 
factory explanation can be given of the accident, unless, perhaps, 
the ieservoh had been so completely filled with o, that the 
ies ae of the liquid, on its becoming slightly waim, exerted 
sufficient force to determine the fiactme of the glass at some 
part where a flaw or crack existed. 

A lamp accident which occuned last July at Barnsbury, 
causing the death of a woman and her husband, appears, on the 
other hand, distinctly traceable to the production of an explo- 
sion in the reservoir of the lamp, The latter was stated to have 
been alight but a short time, when, the husband being already 
in bed, the wife, in hei night-dress, attempted to blow out the 
flame of the lamp ; the man heard a report, and, looking towards 
the lamp, saw his wife ig flames. He proceeded at once to he 
rescue, and was severely buned in extinguishing the flames in 
which she was enveloped. The woman died im a few hours, and 
the man succumbed three days later to the :njuiies received. 
There being no witness to the accident, there 1s no evidence 
against the supposition that, on the occurrence ef a slight explo- 
sion in the reservoir in the lamp, the woman, having hold of 
it when attempting to blow it out, may have upset it, or 
tilted 1t so a» to cause the oil to flow out and become inflamed. 
The lamp may have become fiactured by the explosion; but 
whenever such a result has been produced, the lamp had always 
been burning some time, so that there was considerable air-space 


which could be filled by an explosive atmosphere, whereas, in^ 


this case, the evidence appears ‘positive as to the lamp having 
been full of oil when lighted. 

In another fatal case of a lamp explosion in the same month, 
at Mile End, the accident was also caused by the attempt on the 
part of a woman to blow out the lamp before going to bed. In 
this case the lamp had been burning for three hours ; the husband 
of the suffere: was in bed asleep in the room at the time, and, 
the woman beig unable to give any account of the occurrence, 
the only information elucidating it was furnished by the 
daughter, to the effect that the lamp had been burning for three 
hours, and that 1t was the habit of her mother to extinguish the 
lamp by first lowering the wick and then blowing down the 
chimney. 

Another fatal accident, caused by the explosion of a lamp, 
took place at Camberwell last January, and was brought about, 
as in the two preceding cases, by attempts to extinguish the 
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lamp by blowing down the chimney, The husband and two 

sons of the sufferer were witnesses of this accident; the lamp 

had been burning for six or seven hours, when the woman too 

it in her hand, and having partially turned it down, proceeded 

to blow down the chimney ; an explosion at once occurred, the 

glass reservoir was broken, and the inflamed oil flowed upon 
er dress, burning her most severely. 

A lamp explosion which occurred last December in a van used 
as a bedroom by an itinerant showman, at the so-called World's 
Fair held at the Agricultural HaM, Islington, and which causgd 
the death of an infant, was of & somewhat different character to 
the foregoing. The lamp, which was of the duplex-form and 
was attached to a bracket, had been alight for some hours, when 
a woman went, from a neighbouring van used as the dwelling 
room, to extinguish it. She observed that while the lamp, or 
wick, was only burning faintly, the oil in the reservoir was 
alight. She placed her apron over the top of the chimney to 
extinguish the lamp, when it at once appeared to explode, and 
the burning oil set the interior of the van on fire. e woman 
ran out for help, and a lad, protecting his head with his coat, 
rushed in and brought out the infant which was lying upon the 
bed, and which died from injuries received. The oil used in the 
lamp was believed to be of high flashing point, being obtained 
by the retailer who supplied it, from a firm dealing ma Scotch 
shale oil manufactured b the Walkinshaw Company (known as 
the “electric light" brand). A sample of the oi, as SE hed by 
the wholesale dealers, had a flashing point of 114° F., but a 
pornon of the oil actually purchased by the owner of the lamp 

ad a fasting pomt of only 63° F., and evidently consisted of a 
mixture of the heavy oil and of benzoline. The oil in question 
would naturally become exhausted of the volatile spirit after the 
lamp had burned for some time, and the flame would then have 
burned low in consequence of the heavy character of the residual 
oil ; the lamp and its contents would have thus become highly 
heated, and some accidental disturbance of the surrounding'air 
must have cawsed vapour generated from the heated oil and con- 
tained in the air-space of the reservon, to become inflamed, the 
oil itself being thereby ignited. By placing he: apron hastily 
upon the top of the chimney, the woman forced ai into the 
1eservoir, and thus either caused a slight explosion to take place 
or determined the breaking of the glass by the sudden change of 
temperature. A lamp explosion, apparently due to the same 
cause, occurred quite recently in the cabin of a sm^ll steam- 
launch on the Medway, near Chatham, 

Seveial cases of undoubted lamp explosions, fortunately un- 
attended by serious consequences, fave come to the lecturer's 
knowledge as having occurred ın the billiard-100ms of barracks 
where petroleum or paraffin oil was employed as an ulumunant. 
These lamps are fixed over the billiard-tables, and generally 
speaking the 100ms have top- or sky-lights. In every instance 
the lamp had been burning for several hours, and had probably 
become moie or less heated, especially as shades of sheet tin 
were placed ove: them as reflectors. In each case a portion of 
the glass reservoir was blown out by the explosion, and the 
ou, becoming ignited, burnt portions of the table on which it 
fell. 

A careful investigation of accidents of which the foregoing are 
illustrations,! together with a critical examination of thg con- 
struction of various lamps, and the results of many experiments 
have, up to the present time, led the lecturer and Mr. Redwood 
to arrive at several definite conclusions with respect to the 1m- 
mediate causes of lamp-explosions and to certain cucumstances 
which may tend to favour the production of such explosions, 

If the lamp of which the reservoir is only partly of oil be 
carried, or rapidly moved fiom one place to another, so as to 
agitate the liquid, a mixture of vapour and aw may make its 
escape from the lamp 1n close vicinity to the flame, and, by 
becoming ignited, determine the explosion of the mixture exist- 
ing in the reservoir. This escape may occur through the burner 
itself, if the wick does not fit the holder properly, or through 
openings which exist in some lamps ın the metal work, close to 
the burner, of sufficient size to allow flame to pass them 1eadily. 
A sudden cooling of the lamp, by its exposure to a diaught or 
by its being blown upon, may give rise to an inrush of air, 
thereby eae the explosive properties of the mixtwe of 
vapour with a little air contained in the reservon, and the flame 
of the lamp may at the same time be drawn or forced mto the 
* Mr Alfred Spencer, of the Metropolitan Board of Works, has obligin 


ingly 
dires me with the official details of several of the accidents above referred” 
to —F. A A 
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air-space filled with that mixture, especially if the flame has 
been turned down, as the latter is thereby brought nearer to the 
reservoir. The sudden cooling of the glass, if it had become 
heated by the burning of the lamp, may also cause it to crack if 
it is not well annealed, and this cracking, or fracture, which may 
allow the oil to escape, may convey the idea that an explosion 
has taken place. If the evidently common practice is resorted 
to of blo down the chimney with a view to exünguish the 
lamp, the effects above indicated as producible by a sudden 
cooling may be combined wit the sudden forcing of the flame 
ifto the air-space, and an explosion is thus pretty certain to 
ensue, especially if that air-space is considerable. If the flashing- 
point of the oil used be below the minimum (73? Abel) fixed by 
law, and even if it be about that point or a little above it, vapour 
will be given off comparatively ely if the oil in the lamp be 
agitated, by carrying the latter or moving it carelessly; the 
escape of a mixture of vapour with a little air from the lamp, 
and its ignition, will take place more readily, but on the other 
hand it will probably be feebly explosive, because the air will 
have been expelled in great measure by the generation of 
petroleum vapour. If the flashing-point of the oil be high, the 
vapour will be less readily or copiously produced, under the 
conditions above indicated, but, as a natural consequence, the 
mixture of vapour and air existing in the lamp may be more 
violently explosive, because the proportion of the forme: to the 
latter is likely to be lower and nearer that demanded for the 
production of a powerfully explosive miature. If the quantity 
of oil in the lamp reservoir be but small, and the air-space con- 
sequently large, the ignition of an explosive mixture produced 
within the lamp will obviously exert more violent effects than 
if there be only space for a small quantity of vapour and air, 
because of the lamp being comparatively full, If the wick be 
lowered very much, or if for some other reason the flame becomes 
very low, so that it is burning beneath the metal work which 
surrounds and projects over the wick-holder, the lamp will 
become much heated at those parts, and the tendency to the 
production of an explosive mixture within the space of the 

mp will be increased, while, at the same tıme, heat will be 
transmitted to the E and it will be correspondingly more 
susceptible to the effects described as being exerted by its sudden 
exposure to a draught. Experiments have demonstrated that a 
lamp containing an oil of high flashing point is moie liable to 
become heated than a comparatively light and volatile oil, in 
consequence of the much higher temperatue developed by the 
combustion, and of the comparative slowness with which the 
heavy oil is conveyed by the wick to the flame. It therefore 
follows that safety in the use of mineral oil lamps is not to be 
secured simply by the employment of oils of very hıgh flashing 
point (or low volatihty), and tbat the use of ve eavy oils 
may even gre rie to dangers which are small, if not entirely 
absent, with oils of comparatively low flashing points. The 
occurrence of such an accident as that in the training-ship 
Gohath, already referred to, which was brought about by a bo 
letting fall a Jamp which had been alight all night, and whi 
was so hot that he could no longer hold it, appears to be 
primarily ascribable to the use of an oil of very high EVA | 
point; and the accident at the Agricultural Hall furnishe 
another illustration of the kind of danger attending the use of 
such &n oil. 

The character of the wick very materially affects not only the 
burning quality of the lamp, but also its safety, A loosely 
plaited wick of long staple cotton draws up the oil to the flame 
regularly and freely, and so Jong as the oil be not very heavy or 
of very high flashing pomt, andetherefore difficultly volatisable 
or convertible into vapour (by so-called destructive distillation), 
the flame will continue to burn brightly and uniformly, with bu 
little charring effect upon the wick—that is to say, the extremi 
of the latter will only be darkened and eventually charred to a 
distance of much less than a quarter of an inch downwards, and 
it will not be until the partial exhaustion of the oil-supply 
diminishes the size of the flame and induces the user to raise the 
wick, that the latter will become more considerably charred. 
But, if the wick be very tightly plaited, and made, as is not 
unfrequently the case, of a short staple cotton of inferior capillary 
powei, the oil will be less copiously drawn up to the flame ; as 
a consequence, the length of exposed wick will be increased by 
the user of the lamp, and as the evaporation of the oil will take 
place more slowly from each portion of the wick which furnishes 

e the flame, the heat to which the cotton is exposed will be greater, 
and the charring, which is fatal to the proper feeding of the flame 
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by destroying the porosity of the end of the wick, will take place 
more rapidly and to a much greater extent. 

Even with wicks of the higher qualities, considerable differ- 
ences exist in the rapidity with which the oilis raised to the 
flame. In Mr. Redwood's experiments, conducted with a speci- 
men of English wick of good quality and with a very superior 
American wick, of corresponding dimensions, the quantty of oil 
siphoned over by the latter@in a given time, was from 35 to 47 
per cent. greater (according to the nature of oi experimented 
with) than that carried over by the English wick. 

Ifthe wick be at all damp when taken into use, its power of 
conveying the oil to the flame will be decidedly diminished, the 
capillaries of the fibre being more or less filled with moisture, 
and similarly, 1f the oil accidentally contain any water, the latter, 
passing into the wick, will interfere with the proper feeding of 
the flame. As the oil is very thoroughly filtered or strained 
during its transmission through the body of the wick to the 
flame, it is obvious that any impurities «uspended in the liquid 
wil be deposited within the wick and will ually diminish its 
porosity. For this reason the same wick should not be used for 
a great length of time, and it is decidedly objectionable to use a 
much greater length of wick than is necessary to reach to the 
bottom of the reservoir, and to continue its use until it has 
become too greatly shortened by successive trimmings: On the. 
other hand, the wick should always be of sufficient length to be 
immersed to a considerfble distance in the oil It is evident 
that the copious supply of oil to the flame will become reduced 
as the column of liquid which covers the wick in the reservoir 
becomes reduced 1n height ; hence the supply of oil in the lamp 
should never be allowed to get very low, not only because it is 
undesirable to have a large air-space which may be filled with 
vapour and air, but also because the burning of the lamp is 
injuriously affected thereby. 

Some lamps of patterns first constructed in the United States 
are provided with what may be called a feeding wick, in addition 
to the wick oi wicks which furnish the flame. This wick is 
generally simply suspended from the lower surface of the burner, 
and reaches nearly to the bottom of the reservoir, being so. 
placed that it hangs against one flat side of the regular wick, 
and thus aids considerably the copious and uniform absorption 
of oil by the latter. In certain lamps of recent construction the 
reservoir which contains the main supply of oil is so arranged 
(upon the principle of the old study- or Queen's oil-lamp) that 
it regularly maintains at a uniform level the supply of oil, which 
sunounds the wick in a small cential reservoir or cylinder, sepa- 
rated from the main reservoir (excepting as regards a small 
channel of communication) by an air-space, which presents the 
additional advantage of preventing the tiansmission of heat to 
the oil vessel. This kind of lamp ıs constructed entirely of 
metal ; thi, is the case now with a very large proportion of the 
lamps in use, and unquestionably adds greatly to the safety of 
lamps, which, 1f constructed of glass or porcelain, are always 
liable to accidental fracture, quite apart from the question of 
possible explosion. 

It has been proved experimentally that if the reservoir of a 
burning lamp be warmed, so as to favour the emission of vapour 
into the space above the pil, and a small opening in the top of 
the reservoir be then uncovered, air will be drawn into the latter 
and form an explosive mixture with the vapour, which, escaping 
from the lamp clo e to the wick-holder, will be fired, and pro- 
duce an explosion in the lamp. It is an interesting illustration 
of the very imperfect appreciation, by some lamp-designers, of 
the conditions which, in the construction of a lamp, secure safety 
or determme danger, that the reservoirs of some petroleum- 
lamps are actually furnished with an opening in the upper 
surface, which is closed with a more gr less badly-fitting metal 
cap, and is intended to be used for fillmg the lamp with oil. 
Independently of the great element of danger which this fitting 
presents, in consequence of the obvious temptation to the users 
to replenish the reservoir while the lamp is actually burning, xt 
is very likely sooner or later to be the means of admitting to the 
reservoir, in the manner above indicated, tRe supply of air 
necessary to determine the explosion of vapour therein existing. 

Another somce of danger introduced in the construction of 
lamps which should be sufficiently obvious, and to which refer- 
ence was made when first discussing the causes of lamp explo- 
sions, consists in the provision in many lamps, of openings of 
considerable sıze close to the burner, apparently with the object 
of affording a passage for the air or vapour in the reservoir, which 
may expand as the lamp becomes somewhat warm. Other 
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devices with the same object in view, consisting of small channels 
or shafts brought up from the top of the reservoir to the seat of 
the lamp flame, are adopted in some American lamps. If these 
openings or channels were piotected, in accordance with the 
well-known principles which govern the construction of miners 
safety lamps, so as to preclude the possibility of flame passing 
them, they would obviously be unobjectionable, and raided in 
one or two instances of modein lamps the openings which have 
been provided for the escape of expanding air or vapour are of 
such dimensions that flame could not pass. A simple arrange- 
ment which would effect the desired object with perfect safety, 
and would at the same time protect the lamp wicks from 
deterioration by the grosser impurities sometimes contained in 
portions of a supply of oil, 1s to attach to the bottom of the burner 
a cylinder of wire gauze of the requisite fineness (twenty-eight 
meshes to the inch) which would contain the wicks, and would 
allow the passage of air or vapour through it towards the burner, 
while it would effectually prevent the tiansmussion of fire from 
the lamp-flame to the air-space of the 1eservoir. 


Some of the more prominent points elicited by the inquiry in 
progress, as to the causes of explosions in petroleum Jamps, and 
the conditions which regulate their efficiency and safety, having 
now been noticed, it remains to offer a few simple suggestions, 
attention to which cannot but serve tc reduce the risks of 
accident which attend the use of petroleum and paraffin oil :— 

I. Tt 15 desirable that the rcservoir of the lamp should be of 
metal Jt should have no opening or feeding place in the reser- 
voir, nor should there be any opening or channel of communica- 
tion to the reservoir at or near the buiner, unless protected by 
fine wire gauze, or packed with wire, or unlessit is of a diameter 
not exceeding o'04 inch. 

2. The wick used should be of soft texture and loosely plaited ; 
1t should fill the entire space of the wick-holder, and should not 
be so broad as to be compressed within the latter; it should 
always be thoroughly dried before the fire, when required for 
use, The fresh wick or wicks should be but little longer than 
sufficient to reach to the bottom of the reservoir, and should 
never be immersed to a less depth than about one-third the total 
depth of the reservoir. 

3. The reservoir or lamp should always be almost filled before 

use. 
4. If it be desired to lower the flame of the lamp for a time, 
this should be carefully done, so as not to lower it beneath the 
metal work deeper than is absolutely necessary ; but 1t should 
be borne in mind that even then the combustion of the oil will 
be imperfect, and that vapour of unconsumed petroleum will 
escape, and render the lamp very unpleasant in a room, 

5. When the lamp is to be extinguished, and is not provided 
with an extingui arrangement (of which many excellent 
forms are now applied to lamps) the flame should be lowered 
until there is only a flicker ;*the mouth should then be brought 
to a level with the top of the chimney, and asharp puff of breath 
should be projected across the opening The lamp should remain 
on a firm support when it is being extinguished. 


The lecturer hopes that, pending the móre thorough treatment 
of this subject by Mr. Redwood and himself when these investi- 
gations are completed, the points dealt with in this discourse 
which relate to accidents with petroleum lamps may, on the one 
hand, tend to dispel groundless alarm as to the dangerous nature 
of petroleum and ou as illuminants, and may, on the 
other hand, serve to convey some useful information respecting 
the causes which lead to accidents with lamps and the readiness 
with which they may be avoided. 

. 





DR. KLEIN ON CHOLERA 


AT a recent meeting of the Abernethian Society of St. Bar- 

tholomew’s Hospital Dr. Klemm briefly reviewed the 
accepted theories as* to the setiology of cholera, and stated the 
views concerning it which he been led to adopt since his 
visit to India. His address is of importance as embodying the 
conclusions of the Indian Commission of Inquiry into this 
disease. Two main theories are held with 1egard to the cholera 
—the one, which is supported by a large section of the Indian 
medical staff, being that cholera is non-infectious and non-com- 
municable ; the other, which is upheld by European authorities, 
being that itis both infectious and communicable. In support 
of the former theory may be ouoted the numerous cases of 
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sporadic cholera which occur, and the fact that when troops are 
attacked in a military cantonment and are at once marched out 
into camp, no new cases occur other than those which are 
already incubating. Lastly, in many places in India, ın spite of 
all conditions favourable to a spread of cholera by the evacuations, 
it is rare for any but sporadic cases to occur. In support of its 
communicability and infectiousness it is unquestionable that 
when an outbreak of cholera has occurred, it has in moste 
instances been introduced from a district where cholera was rifes 
as instanced by the late outbreak at Marseilles, which was shown 
to have been introduced from Egypt. Some have maintained 
that it may be conveyed by winds ; against this may be adduced 
the fact that epidemics have occurred in Malta without any 
occurring at the same time in Gozo. Now, Gozo is nearer to 
Egypt than Malta, and yet no epidemic at Malta has ever been | 
preceded by an epidemic at Gozo. "The upholders of the theory 
of infectiveness are divided mto two schools—the contagionists, 
who consider that the disease 1s directly communicable trom the 
sick to the healthy, and that the virus is contained in the 
discharges from the alimentary canal; and the localists, who 
believe that the evacuations contain a germ which is capable of 
elaborating the virus under suitable conditions of climate and 
soil. Against the contagionists view must be considered 
especially these facts—that it is very rue for attendants to be 
attacked early, and that they only succumb at a late period of 
the epidemic ; and that cholera patients are treated ın the general 
wards of a large hospital in Calcutta, and yet no cases of con- 
tagion have pred. Dr. Xoch, in studying this disease, 
found that the lower parts of the small intestine of patients 
who died from cholera swarmed with peculiar bacilli (comma 
bacilli), which passed out with the evacuations, and which 
he considered were capable of manufactwing the cholera 
virus when introduced into the small intestine of an unhealthy 
patient, He also believes that this bacillus is destroyed by the 
acid secretion of &he stomach of a healthy person, and, further, 
that this bacillus is destroyed by drying ; and hence that this 
disease could not be propagated by soiled linen after this had 
been dried. The German Commission believes these bacilli to 
be the cause of the disease. Dr. Klem, by a series of experi- 
ments, has proved that these comma bacilli are not destroyed by 
an acid solution of the same strength as that of the gastric juice ; 
but that, on the contrary, they thrive after having been immersed 
in such a solution. Further, that though these bacilli, in com- 
mon with all germs (except spores of bacilli), are destroyed by 
thorough and scientific ng, still soiled linen never becomes 
thoroughly ay Klein thinks that even the location of these 
bacilli ın the lower part of the small intestine should of itself 
suggest suspicion, inasmuch as bacilli and micrococci in great 
numbers are contained in it even ın health, and the more because 
this locality is not the exclusive seat of the disease. More con- 
clusive evidence, however, was collected by him in India. For 
instance, three of the houses situate ın a certain street in Cal- 
cutta contained in all eight cases of cholera. Leading out of 
the street was a narrow lane to a large water-tank, around 
which was built a squalid rookery. he water of this tank 
was used in the rookery for all purposes, and contained the 
comma-bacilli, Now, the houses in the street were not supplied 
with water from the tank, and yet eight cases of cholera occurred 
in the square, while none were found in the rookery, which was 
inhabited by about 200 families. The English Cholera Commis- 
sion has also found a bacillus apparently similar with the cholera- 
bacillus in the intestines of children and adults suffering from 
diarrhea. Dr. Lewis, of Netleys has found the same in the 
saliva of healthy persons. With regard to the evacuations con- 
taiping the virus, Dr. Klein found that in India many ot the public- 
bult wells were contaminated by sewage, and that tle water, 
though nominally not used for drinking purposes, for expediency 
was generally so used, and ially at night time. Again, at 
Benares a large sewer opens into the Ganges at a spot where the 
pilgrims and natives perform their religious ablutions, these ın- 
cluding especially the washing out of tne mouth with the river 
water. In spite of this only sporadic cases of cholera occur. 
Dr. Klein has been led to the conclusion with regard to the 
cholera—that Koch’s bacillus cannot be the cholera germ. 
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American Journal of Science, March.—Piof. Maish’s mono- 
graph on the Dinocerata, by L. P. B. This valuable contribu- 
tion to American paleontology forms a sequel to the author's 
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work on the Odontornithes, or birds with teeth, and contains a 
full account of the peculiar orde1 of mammals discovered by him 
durmg the last fifteen years in the early tertiary formations of 
the central plateau in Wyoming. The old lacustrine basin 
of this region, where alone the remains of Dinocerata have 
hitherto been found, have already yielded parts of over 200 
individuals, which are now grouped ın three genera: Dinoce1as, 
"Marsh; Tinoceras, Marsh; and Uintatherium, Leidy. The 
¢ast-named appears to be the*most piimitive type, and Tinoceras 
the most specialised, Dinoceras being intermediate. Of species 
the number cannot yet be determined, but thirty more or less 
distinct forms have already been recognised: In stature and 
movements ıt appears to have resembled the elephant as much 
as any other known type, differing from it especially in the 
shape of the skull, remarkably small brain, longer neck, and 
more bent fore limbs, It was by far the largest of all known 
Eocene animals. The paper is emiched with numerous illustra- 
tions, and with a map showing the region of Dinoceras beds — 
On Taconic rocks and stratigraphy, with a geological map of 
the Taconic region, by James D. Dana, In this paper the 
author embodies the results of a fresh study, begun in 1882, of 
the Taconic region extending over parts of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Vermont, and New York. The rocks desciibed 
comprise the Taconic skirts of the Taconic range, and subordinate 
ridges within the adjoining limestone area ; the limestone forma- 
tions on the east and west sides of the Tacomic range; and the 
quaitzite adjoining or within the limestone area. All these 
rocks are regarded as belonging to one system of Lower 
Silurian age, with the Taconic schists as the upper member of 
the series. The map ıs to a scale of half an inch to the mile.— 
Vanations of latitude, by Asaph Hall. The author deals with 
Signor Feigola's recently-proposed plan for investigating varie- 
tions of latitude by special series of observations made with the 
best prime vertical transit 1nstruments on selected lists of stars. 
A chief feature of the plan is that the workeis to be mainly 
differential, two observatories under the same or nearly the 
same latitude co-operating.—-Notes on the Juiassic stiata of 
North America, by Charles A, White. The pape: is mainly a 
reply to the objections raised by Mr. J. F. Whiteaves, of the 
Canadian Geological Survey against the classification of certain 
exposed formations frequently occurring throughout Colorado, 
Wyoming, Dakota, Utah, and Montana, and usually referred to 
the Jurassic period.—Meteoric iron from Coahuila, Mexico, by 
M. T. Lupton. An analysis of a fiagment of this meteoric 
mass, weighing about 192 lbs., yielded: iron, 91°86; nickel, 
7'425 cobalt, 50; phosphorus, '27.— Optical projection of 
acoustic curves, by W. Le Conte Stevens. Optical presenta- 
tions of a concoid and a discord are shown projected on a scieen 
by a simple and ingenious process.—Measurement of strong 

echical currents, by John Trowbridge.—Dnvisibility of the 
Archzan formations in the North-West,!by R. D. Irving. The 
region here investigated occupies, as indicated by the accom- 
panying sketch-map, a tract some sixty miles in length between 
Lake Numakagon, in North Wisconsin, and Lake Gogebic, in 
North Michigan The Archean rocks of this district are re- 
ferred to the Huronian and Lawentian systems.—Mineralogical 
netes, by W. E. Hidden. Specimens aie described of phenacite 
and Xenotine, from new localities ; of Fayalite, from Colorado ; 
of Zircon, from Canada; and of zutile and emeralds, from North 
Carolina. 


Nachrichten von der K. Gesdllschaft der Wissenschaften und der 
Universitat su Gottingen, August to December, 1884.—A con- 
tribution to the theory of the absorption of light in crystals, by 
W. Voigt.—Remarks on the theory of the cycloid and oneall 
forms of cycloidal curves, by A. Enneper.—Researches on the 
symmetrical relations and elasticity s , by B. Minne- 

erode.—On the histology of the Asteiide, by Dr. Otto 

amann.—On some derivatives of urea, by R. Leuckart.—On 
the preparation of oxthodinitrobenzol in e quantities, by 
Paul Jannasch.—A contribution to the theory of complex dimen- 
sions developed from # unities, by K. Weierstrass. —Researches 
on the optical structure and properties of leucite, by C. Klein. 
—Ün some notewoithy âi cheslogieil object in Treves, by 
Friedrich Wieseler.—Remarks on Gauss's algebraic series, by 
J. Thomee.—On the titrimetric analysis of urea, by Dr. Th. 
Pfeiffer.—On the development of the reproductive organs in 
Limax agrestis, by J. Biock.—On the classification of the genus 
Loligopsis, Lam. (Leachia Lesueur), by J. Brock.—Remarks on 
the Acta Mathematica, edited by Dr. ta Mittag-Leffler, by 
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Ernst Schering —On the electro-magnetic rotation of a fluid, by 
Eduaid Riecke.— On the inflexion of the present participle and 
comparative in Maeso-Gothic, by Leo. Meyer. 











SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
e LONDON 


Royal Society, March 19.—‘‘ On ‘ Transfer-resistance' i 
Electrolytic and Voltaic Cells." By G. Gore, LL.D, F.R.S. 

The existence of this phenomenon has been a matter of doubt 
ever since the year 1831, and the question has been exammed by 
many investigators. In the present paper are described a series 
of methods by means of which its reality has been determined. 
Other methods aie given for measuring the amounts of such 
“ resistance," either collectively at the two electiodes of an elec- 
trolytic cell, or separately at each electiode. Modes of obviating 
the interference of polarisation, and of securing success in the 
rfeasurements, are also desciibed. 

The influence of various circumstances upon the phenomenon 
were investigated—viz. strength and density of curent ; total 
resistance ; density of current and size of electrode , composition 
of the electrolyte ; strength of ditto ; combined electrolytic cells ; 
temperature ; and chemical corrosion. The 1ielations of the 
phenomenon to size of plate in voltaic cells, to the positive and 
negative plates respectively, and to strength of current in those 
cells, were also examined, and the results are given. 

The following ae the chief facts established by this 16seaich :— 
That a species of electiic ‘‘1esistance,” distinct from that of 
polarisation and of ordinary conduction-resistance, vaiying greatly 
1n amount in different cases, exists at the surfaces of mutual con- 
tact of metals and liquids in electrolytic and voltaic cells. That 
this ‘‘ resistance " varies largely in amount with different metals 
in the same solution, and with the same metals in different 
solutions; in dilute solutions of mineral acids of different 
strengths, or of different temperatures, and is usually smell with 
easily corrodible metals which form quickly soluble salts, and 
large with those which are not corioded ; and is disguised in 
the case of those which by corrosion form insoluble salts. 

The results of the experiments also show that the same voltaic 
current was ‘‘resisted” in different degrees by every different 
metal when employed as an anode, and when used as a cathode ; 
also by the same metal when used as an anode and cathode 
iespectively ; and that the proportions of such ‘ resistance” at 
an anode and cathode of the same metal varied with every 
different metal in every different electrolyte (and strength of 
electrolyte), and at every different temperature; and that the 
resistance at the anode was usually smaller than that at the 
cathode ; m some cases, however, where a film was formed upon 
the anode, an apparently reverse effect occurred ; that a current 
from a given positive plate of a voltaic cell was differently 
resisted by every different metal useg as a negative plate in that 
cell; and that by mse of temperature ‘ er-resistance" was 
usually and considerably reduced. 

They further show that this species of “resistance” was 
largely reduced by increasing the strength of current; and was 
thus conspi@uously distinguished from ordinary conduction- 
resistance of the electrolyte. 
‘*transfer-resistance” was greatly influenced by every cucum- 
stance which altered the ordinary resistance, and thereby the 
strength of current. The usual effect of diminishing the density 
of current alone, by enlarging both the electrodes and keeping 
the strength constant, was to diminish the *'transfer-resist- 
ance ;” and of enlarging one only, was to diminish it at that 
electrode and increase it at the other, the effect being greatest at 
the altered electrode; but the inguence of density was very 
much smaller than that of strength of current. The current was 
usually less ‘‘resisted,” and larger with a small positive plate 
and a large negative one, than with those sizes reversed Altera- 
tions of size or kind of metal at one plate of en electrolytic or 


voltaic cell affected the ''transfer-resistance" at the other, by . 


altering the strength and density of the currént. 

*' Transfer-resistance," therefore, appears to vary, not only 
with every physical and chemical change in the metals and 
liquids, but also with every alteration m the current, Such 
"resistance?" throws light upon the relabve functions of the 
positive and negative plates of voltaic cells, and illustrates the 
comparatively small influence of the negative one in producing 
strength of current. Nearly all these conclusions are based upon 
results represented by average numbeis obtained by series of 
experiments. 


In consequence of this effect, $ 
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Linnean Society, Maich 19 —Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
President, in the chair.—Di. J. Grieve and Mr. Chas. T. 
Druery were elected Fellows of the Society.—Dr. G. J. Romanes 
exhibited two human crama from South Africa ; one was that of 
an aboriginal bushman from Kiwis River, Cango district, Gudts- 
boora, obtained thiough Dr. Stioud.—Mr. J. G. Baker drew 
attention to a specimen of a supposed ¢hybiid between the two 

entia Aloe and Gasteria, and grown in the Glasgow Botanic 





ens. He also showed a cuitous new fern, Polypodium 
(Niphobolus) p actylom, Hance, discovered by Mr. W. 
Hancock, F.L.S., in the Island of Formosa.—A paper was 


read on new hydroids from the ‘collection of Miss Gatty, by 
Prof. Allman. Thirty-eight species disthibuted among twelve 
geneia are described as new, Among these the plumulanan 
genus, Podocladtum, 1s very remarkable, not only by the posses- 
sion of both fixed and movable nematophore, in accordance with 
which, like Heferoplon, of the Challenger collection, it holds a 
position intermediate between the typical Eleutheroplean and 
the Stetoplean genera, but by the fact that every hydrocladium 
is supported on a cylindrical jomted peduncle. Among other re- 
markable and significant foi ms ıs one to which the author gives the 
nameof Thuiaria heteromorpha. Inthisare found combined on the 
same hydrophyton no less than three morphological types, which, 
1f occurling separately, would be justly regarded as representing 
three genera, Thuiaria, Dermoscyphus, and? Sertularia. Not- 
withstanding this singular combination of forms, the author does 
not believe that the characteis of the specimen justifies the con- 
straction of a new genus; and he regards the generic position of 
the hydroid as determined by that one of the three forms which 
most decidedly prevailed m it. Zéssiaria heteromorpha thus 
shows in a very marked way the indefiniteness of the boundaries 
between different zoological gioups, and calls to mind a phe- 
nomena known to occu among plants, as in certain epiphytical 
orchids, in which the same stem has been observed to carry 
flowers 1eferable to several generic types.— Then followed & 
paper by Capt. William Armit, F.L.S , viz. on plants met with 
by him on Moresby, Basilisk, O'Neill, and Maigaret Islands, 
South Eastern New Guinea, and in which a list of over 130 
spectes are given. 


Physical Society, March 14.— Prof. Guthrie, President, in 
the charr.—Capt. Abney read a paper upon recent researches 
on radiation. In geneal a hot body loses heat in thiee ways : 
by conduction, by convection, and by radiation. In the case of 
the carbon filament of an incandescent lamp the loss of heat by 
conduction is insignificant, and a series of experiments has been 
made to determine the amount of radiation—that is, the energy 
expended as radiant heat for every unit of electiical ene: 
expended in the lamp. Mr. Crookes has investigated the sub- 
ject of 1adiation in high vacua, the cooling bodies being thermo- 
meter bulbs, and has come to the conclusion that, at pressuies 
between 40 millionths and r millionth of an atmosphere, the 
iadiation varies as the mean molecular fiee path. In the 
authors experiments incandescent lamps of thin glass were 
exhausted to different degrees, the radiation being measured 
athermopile. It was found that, from 40 milhonths to Io mil- 
lionths of an atmosphere the radiation increases umfofmly with 
decrease of pressme, but that beyond this pomt it becomes 
nearly constant. A more important question 1s to determine the 
amount of radiation for any particular ray unde: the above con- 
ditions. This was effected by placing a small thermopile 1n the 
different parts of the spectrum. Plotting the 1esults with watts 
as abscissee, and radiation as ordinates, the curves fo. each kind 
‘of ray are found to be very accurately hyperbolas with vertical 
“fixes, This result gives a method for rendering identical the 
uahty of the light emitted by &wo lamps. We have only to 
«find the radiation corresponding to & particular kind of hght for 
one lamp, and then, by ae the curve E to 
that 1ay for the other lamp, find for what number of watts the 
andiation is the same —Prof. J. A. Fleming 1ead a paper on 
characteristic curves of incandescent lamps. The author has 
collected a number of sfatistics connecting the life, resistance, 
efficiency, and potential difference of incandescent lamps, and 
385 examined them with a view of showing the mutual relations 
of these variables by empirical equations. A curve showing the 
elation of any one of them to any other 1s called a characteristic 
xrve of the lamp. Among the various results anived at was 
he confirmation of the law, announced by Profs. Ayrton and 
Perry at the last meeting of the Society, thet for a certain class 
of lamps the potential difference, minus a constant, varies as the 
:ube-root of the efficiency, the latter quantity being measured 
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by candles per horse-power. 
examined, 1s about 2877, is nearly the potential difference at 
which the lamp begins to emit light ; hence the law may be put 
into this form: The effective potential dilference varies as the 


The constant, which, in the lamps 


cube root of the efficiency. Using the results obtained, the 
author then solved the problem of deteimining the conditions 
for & minimum cost candle, and obtained a iesult closely 
agreeing with that communicated at he last meeting T Profs, 
Ayiton and Perry. In answer to Lord Rayleigh, Dr. Fleming 
stated that he had not calculated the increase of cost due to a 
variation from the most favourable conditions; it had been 
shown, however, by Messrs. Ayiton and Perry that the mcrease 
of cost due to a variation of potential difference amounting to 
3 or 4 per cent. upon eithe: side of the value corresponding to 
least cost was very small.—Mr. C. Cleminshaw described some 
farther experiments on spectrum'analysis. These consisted of 
methods of obtaining the inversion of the sodium line in the spec- 
trum of the limelight. The first consisted in concentiating the 
rays fiom the shit by a lens, just beyond the focus of which is a 
spoon in which sodium is ignited by a Bunsen flame. In the 
second method the burner and sodium aie introduced between 
the lime and the slit, and carbonic acid is intioduced into the 
flame. The result in either case is to cause the inversion of the 
D hne. Prof. Guthrie, alluding to the pale blue flame produced 
by common salt in a coal fne, suggested that there might be 
more than a mere mechanical action produced by the carbonic 
acid. Mi. Cleminshaw, however, believed that the action was 

wely mechanical.—An abstract of a communication by Dr. 
John Hopkinson on Sir W. Thomson’s quadrant electrometer 
was read by the Secretary. According to Maxwell, the deflec- 
tion produced by a given difference of potential between the 
quadrants is given by the formula— 

AB 


d-A(4 - B)(C- i 


. 
where 4 and B aie the potentials of the quadrants, and C that 
of the needle. Dr. Hopkinson finds, however, that the constant 


A . : 
A d- 
should be 1 ACT the quantity £ being due to and depen 


ing on the unsymmetrical position of the needle with respect to 
the quadrants. 


Zoological Society, Mach 17.—Prof. W. H. Flower, 
LL.D., V.P.R.S., President, in the chair,—Mr. Sclater exhi- 
bited and made remarks on a duck shot on Lord Bolton's estate 
in Yorkshire which appeared to be a singular variety of the 
Scaup (Fuligula marila).—Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.S., 
exhibited and made remarks on a pair of abnormal dee's antlers 
obtained in India.—Dr. F. H. H. Guillemard read a paper on 
the ornithology of the Sulu Archipelago, showing that the ornis 
of that group is purely Philippine, and that the line of separation 
between the latter archipelago and Borneo lies between the 
islands of Sibutu and Tawi-tawi. Dr. Guillemard added fifty 
species to the list of buds hitherto known from Sulu, two of 
which were new to science.—4AÀ communication was read from 
Mr. T. Kusch, of the Royal Zoological Museum, Dresden, con- 
taining descriptions of some new butterflies obtained by the col- , 
lectors of Mr. Riedel in Timor-Laut.—A. communication was 
read from Prof. W. Nation, C.M.Z.S., contaming some notes 
on the Peruvian cliff-swallow (Petrochelidon ruficolis). —A com- 
munication was read from the Rev. H. S. Gorham containing a 
revision of the Phytophagous Coleoptera of the Japanese fauna, 
of the sub-families Cassdina and Aygpine.—A communication 
was 1ead from Lieut.-Col. C. Swinhoe, F.Z.S., being the second 
of his senes of papers on the Lepidoptera of Bombay and the 
Deccam The present paper treated of the first portion of the 
Heterocera.—Dr. Hans Gadow, C.M.Z.8., gave an account of 
the anatomical differehces observed during an examination of 
examples of the thiee species of rhea (RA. americana, macro- 
rhyncha, and darwini). 


Chemical Society, March 19.—Dr. W. H. Perkin. F.R.S., 
President, in the chair.— The following papers were 1ead :—On 
the presence of choline on hops, by Dr. Griess, F.R.S., and 
Dr. G. H. Harrow.—Fluorene, Part IIL, by Dr. W. R. 
Hodgkinson.—Combustlon in dried gases, by H. Brereton 
Baker, B.A. 


Entomological Society, March 4.—The President in the 
chair—Four new members were elected.—Mr. T. R. Billups 
exhibited specimens of Ceraleptus lividus, Stein, from Chobham. 
—Rev. W. W. Fowler exhibited the unique specimen of Cerylon 
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atratulum, Reitt. ; and specimens of an Indian Cassia in which 
the colours were preserved. Dr. Sharp remarked on the colour- 
ing matter of the Cassdida. Mr. Fowler likewise exhibited a 
microscopical movable stage, suited to entomological purposes. — 
Mr. W. F. Kirby exhibited a vanety of Spilosoma /ubricepeda, 
Esp., which had been found in the Bntish Museum (Natural 
History), South Kensington.—Mr. A. G Butler communicated 


e a few observations touching M. De Nicéville’s recent suggestions 


on seasonal dimorphism in the Lepidoptera, which gave mse to 
some discussion.—Dr. D. Sharp remarked on the recent dis- 
covery of two different forms of spermatozoa in Helops striatus, 
Fonsc.— Papers read:—A monogiaph of British Bracomde, 
Part 1, by the Rev. T. A. Marshall.-- Descriptions of new 
species of Languriide, by the Rev. W. W. Fowler.—On the 

overy of a species of the Neuropteious family, Vemopteride, 
in South Amenca, with general considerations regarding the 
family, by Mr. R. McLachlan. 


Mineralogical Society, March 10.—The Rev. Prof. Bonney, 
D.Sc., F.R.S., Piesident, in the chair.—Messrs. James Cunie, 
Alfred Harker, and M. Alfred Lacroix were elected members. — 
The Secretary read a paper by M. H. Sjogren (communicated 
by Dr. Hugo Muller) on the crystalline character of graphite. — 
Mr. W. Semmons read a paper on a new discovery of connelite. 
— The balance sheet of the Society for the year 1884, which will 
be issued with the next part of the Yor nal, showed the Society’s 
financial position to be satisfactory. 


Institution of Civil Engineers, March 24.—Sir-Frederick 
J. Bramwell, F.R.S., President, in the chair.—The paper read 
was on the electrical regilation of the speed of steam-engines 
and of other motors for during dynamos, by Mi. P. W. 
Willans. 

EDINBURGH 


Royal Physical Society, March 18.4.-Mr. B. N. Peach, 
FRS.E, F.G.S., President, ın the ch&ir.—The following 
communications were read :—On ceitain peat and tarn deposits 
in the North of England, by Mr. Hugh Mille, FGS, 
Assoc.R.S M.—Mr. Robeit Kidston, F.G.S., described thee 
new species of Fossil Lycopods from the carbonifei ous forma- 
tion: Sietdlaria M‘ Murtrie, from Redstock ; SzeV/aria Coriacea, 
from the Newcastle coalfield ; and L-prdodendron Peach, fiom 
Falkirk.—On the chemical ‘composition of some samples of 
Scotch ensilage, by Mr. W. Ivison Macadam, F.C.S., F. Inst. 
Chem.—-Specumens and sections of caseous tumours, found in 
the muscles of a hake, were described and exhibited by G. Sims 
Woodhead, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., who had received them from 
Dr. R.H "Traquair, F.R.S. These caseous masses were com 
posed of bioken-down muscular fibre, which appeared to have 
undergane a peculiar waxy or vitieous degeneration. Surround- 
ing these was an area of young cellular tissue, with a consider- 
able number of blood-vessels, and around this cellular area Me 
muscles were undergoing the same peculiar w: 
parasite could be found, and it was suggested 
might be due to violent muscular action. Dr. Woodhead also 
showed specimens of the liver of a fowl, in which were numerous 

e caseous nodules. In these bacilli were found in very consider- 
able nomber; Bune the same reactions as Tubercle and Lepra 
bacilli. wen Williams, M R.C.V.S., in the discussion 
which bot mentioned that tuberculosis was often found in 
highly-bred fowls, and in rabbits. 


e PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, March 23.—M. Bouley, President, 
in the chair.—Remarks on the map of France issued by the 
Dépôt de la Guerre to the scale of 1: 200,000, with spfcimen 
sheets of a new map of France to the scale of 1: 50,000 by 
Col F Perrier. Of the War Office map, the six first sheets, 
embracing the districts of Metz, Nancy, Vesoul, Troyes, Dijon, 
and Chálons-sur-Marne, are finished. The whole, comprising 
eighty sheets, o°64m. by o 40m., is to be completed within the 
year 1889, and will form a superb specimen of modern carto- 
graphy.—Experimental researches on the electric excitability of 
the brain, properly so-called, by M. Vulpian. The author's 
experiments on the dog, cat, monkey, and other animals, lead 
him to infer that the arguments hitherto used to prove the excit- 
ability of the grey cortical substance at certain determined 
points are groundless, and fail altogether to support the hypo- 
thesis of local cerebral functions.—Remarks in reply to some 
criticisms of M. Friedel on the existence of the hydrate 
of chloral in the state of vapour, by M. L. Troost— 


ur change. 
at the ERU i 


A comparative study of vessels fiom the standpoint of the pro- 
pellmg force, by M. A. Ledieu.—A simple demonstration of 
Lambeit's theorem on the mutual action of the sun, the earth, 
and of a celestial body observed from the latter, by M. E. 
Vicaire.—On the integers of total differentials, by M. E. Picard. 
—Description of an electiic pile acting with a single bichromate 
fluid, and presenting @pecial conditions of constance, by M. 
Mascar —Chemical and physiological effect of light on chloro- 
phyll, by M. C. Timiriazeff. —Relations between the ultra-violet 
spectrum of the vapour of water and the telluric bands A, B, a 
of the solar spectrum, by M. H. Deslandres.—On the prepara- 
tion of ammoniac gas, by M. Isambert —On a monochloruretted 
and monobromuretted isomeious camphor, by M. P. Cazeneuve. 
— On the di-ethylamido-a-butyric acid, by M. E. Duvillier. — 
On the existence of three ganglia in the auditory nerve of man, 
forming a zone of cellules analogous to one of those found in 
the 1eting, by M. E. Verrier, —On a new type of Cordaitese 
laigely represented in fossil vegetation, by MM. B. Renault 
and R. Zeiller.—A contnbution to the study of the Eocene ferns 
in the West of France, by M L. Crié.—On the upheaval of the 
Cóte-d'Or range, by M. J. Martin. Contrary to the generally- 
received opinion, which assigns this iange to a penod inter- 
mediate between the fuiassic and Cretaceous, the author aigues 
that it is in reality posterior to the latter. Ee) pia 
remarks on the gig&ntic turtles of Madagascar, by M. L Vail- 
lant. From the remains found by M. Grandidier at Etsere and 
Ambulitsate the author determines two distinct species, which 
he names Zestudo Granmdidiri and Testudo abrupta.—On the 
production of a new crystallised phosphate of magnesium and 
the corresponding arsenate, by M. A. de Schulten — Descrip- 
tion of the Eine fen, a new photomaphic apparatus which, 
by a simple rotation of the objective, enables the surveyor to 

tain views of the landscape embracing an angle of about 170°, 
by M. Moessard, = 
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TREDGOLDS “CARPENTRY” 
Elementary Principles of Carpgniry. By Thomas Tred- 
gold, C.E. Sixth Edition, by E. Wyndham Tarn, M.A, 
Architect. (London: Crosby Lockwood and Co., 1885.) 
R. TARN has for a good many years enjoyed a 
high reputation amongst the profession of archi- 
. tects as a writer upon the practical principles of building 
regarded mathematically. Tredgold’s treatise on Car- 
pentry has for a very long time indeed possessed the 
highest reputation as a much more than elementary book 
of reference upon that important department of building 
construction which deals with timber work; it has been 
republished time after time ın the form of the old- 
fashioned substantial quarto which used to be in vogue 
before we were encouraged to expect to read as we run. 
It is quite m accordance with the«itness of things that 
Tredgold and Mr. Tarn should come together, and the 
English building world will scarcely require to be told 
that the result is satisfactory. The new edition before us 
is in fact a readaptation once more of the excellent 
material of the old standard treatise to the changing con- 
dition of our mechanical knowledge and skill The 
author's mode of treating his subject has been retained 
intact; and we still have the well-known sections upon 
pressures, resistances, floors, roofs, domes, partitions, 
centers, bridges, joints, and timber. Whether this par- 
ticular arrangement is the best, 1s a question scarcely 
worth asking, at least on behalf of the less fastidious 
criticism of those practical designers of carpentry who 
must here constitute the overwhelming majority of 
readers; but the editor has certainly not found it to be 
any bar to the importation of new matter in his own way. 
ln one section he has introduced Prof. Clerk Maxwell's 
now universally appreciated system of diagrams of press- 
ures, whereby the mére application of a common drawing 
scale to the component lines of easily constructed geo- 
metrical figures saves all further trouble and uncertainty 
in ascertaining the precise strains which the several 
members of a truss have to bear. In other sections the 
accepted formula of calculation, given only empirically 
by Tredgold, are mathematically* demonftrated. The 
familiar tables of strength which supply the values of 
constants are “corrected” to accord with recent experi- 
ments more delicately and adroitly conducted, and several 
new tables of the kind are added. The consequent 
revision of Tredgold’s “rules” and tables of scantlings 
has been thoroughly and carefully done; and various 
modes of more advanced construction are duly developed. 
That difficult subject, the theoretical thrust of domes—for 
in practice there ought to be none—is taken in hand 
mathematically, and a short chapter is added on stone 
vaulting. The important items of scaffolding, shoring, 
coffer dams, and so on, have been also introduccd. The 
remarkable timber bridges of America—rough and ready 
science of the best—have been taken account of as they 
ought; and certain amendments which are made in 
respect of the plates serve in a reasonable measure to 
substitute new trussing for old. *Lastly, the descriphon 
of the nature and properties of timber 1s largely modified 
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to meet the advanced knowledge of the day. With all 
this, the Tredgoldian character of the treatise is dutifully 
preserved; and so we may say it ought to be, for to 
modernise Tredgold too-much would certainly not 1m- 
prove him. One of the prominent merits of the work 
consists in the unusually large number of illustrative 
plates, all to a useful scale., If these do not represeht 
many of the more modern designs in timber work, they 
frequently offer examples to the student which are all the 
better in one respect—they exemplify that substan- 
tiahty of construction which it 1s too much the tendency 
of scientific precision almost to discourage. It is a good 
maxim in carpentry as in most other departments of 
building, to make the structure not only strong but 
stronger than strong ; and Tredgold always leans in that 
direction. The word economy is much employed amongst 
us; but, whereas its original and proper signification 
pointed only to skilful administration, its meaning with 
us 1s very much like mere parsimony. Waste of material 
is the bugbear of our builders, and almost still more of 
our architects. It need not be denied that mathematical 
science 1s in a certain way provocative of such parsi- 
mony ; indeed, lightness of construction is regarded as 
an academical virtue in both architecture and engineer- 
ing. But a moment's reflection ought to satisfy alike the 
most scientific and the least that true science 1s as much 
averse to parsimony of substance as common sense ig. 
The strength of building materials can only be deter- 
mined by extremely delicate experiments upon’ break- 
ing” strains, from the results of which the “ safe” strains 
have to be deduced by estimate; and this, no doubt, 
becomes matter of opinion. The question is, what pro- 
portion of the breaking strain shall be recognised—almost 
arbitrarily—as the safe strain? With the single exception 
of iron, timber is the material with reference to which 
this matter of opinion is the most definitively settled: 
The reason 1s this :—The breaking strain must be instan- 
taneously applied ; this 1s essential to precision of tabula- 
tion. The safe strain is that proportion of this instan- 
taneous breaking strain which the material will bear 
permanently without any risk of its elasticity being event- 
ually overcome and a commencement made of that dis- 
turbance of the structure of the material which, once 
begun, increases in a geometrical ratio until the end is 
ruin. Tt is accepted, therefore, that the proportion gf an 
ascertained instantaneous breaking strain which has to 
be recognised as the limit of a permanent safe strain is 
one-third, one-fourth, and so on, according to the cha- 
racter of the material What does this mean? It means 
that a greater strain than t's proportion would in time, 
with one accidental circumstance and another, produce a 
fommencement of instability. Perhaps it is to be re- 
gretted that this question is still disposed of so empinric- 
ally as it is; we might at least in these days have 
express observations made and reduced to what system 
might appear.  Tredgold's rules turn very much upon 
the manifestations of flexure ; and this, of course, 1s not 
only another way of dealing with the matter, but one 
which affords at any rate a basis upon which mathe- 
matical formule may be arrived at. On the whole, 
Tredgold is an old-fashioned writer, empirical and prac- 
tical ; but he is none the worse for that, perhaps all the 
better. Mr. Tarn has accepted the duties and responsi- 
EY 
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bilities of a scientific ally, and we have pleasure in testi- 
fying that he does his work well, and that he does not 
overdo it. 








THE MYRIOPODS OF AUSTRIA 


Die Myriopoden der Oesterreichisch-Ungarnischen Mon- 
"archie, 2 Halfte, “ Die Symphylen, Pauropoden, und 
Diplopoden.” Von Dr. R. Latzel. (Vienna: Holder, 
1884.) 


Wes we say that the second volume of Dr. Latzel’s 

work is in every way equal to the first we are 
according to it high praise. ‘The first volume, that which 
dealt with the Chilopoda, has fully proved itself to be 
indispensable to every student of the Myriopoda, and it 
seems to us certain that this second volume, dealing with 
the other orders, must soon be accorded an even more 
important place in the literature of this subject. Nine 
years of close attention to the study of the mytiopods 
have enabled Dr. Latzel not merely to complete a mono- 
graph of the species inhabiting his native country, but to 
complete it 1n such a manner that he has written a book 
which must be useful to the student of the myriopoda of 
any country. Not only has Dr. Latzel given minute 
descriptions of some 170 species, but he has also furnished 
tables which make it a matter of ease to determine the 
genus of any myriopod. 

'There has been unfortunately among th$se who have 
specially devoted attention to myiiopods a tendency to 
create numerous new species on very insufficient grounds. 
By relying solely on characters of 1mportance, Dr. Latzel 
has in great measure escaped this tendency. It is true 
that in the volume now under notice he has described a new 
genus and thirty-five new species. Possibly further obser- 
vation may reduce this number; but when we remember 
the extent of area embraced by the Austro-Hungarian 
Empne, and the ‘little attention which, comparatively 
speaking, has been paid by naturalists to myriopods any- 
where, we must admit that thirty-five is no excessive 
number of new species; indeed, those who are familiar 
with the wntings of óthers who have described myriopods 
must feel thankful that it is so small. A careful synonymy 
has been given of each species described ; this is one of 
the most useful features of the book, as in this part of his 
work Dr. Latzel seems to us to have been singularly suc- 
cessful. It can have been no easy task to reduce to order 
the bulky mass of existing nomenclature ; but Dr. Latzel 
has spared no pains in examining and comparing the 
types, generally insufficiently described, of his prede- 
cessors. It is much to bé* wished that some capable 
observer would take in hand to examine the types of the 
eailier English describers of myriopods, especially with 
regard tothe Chilopoda described by Newport, and com- 
pare them with the types of Continental writers, for, so we 
fancy, the synonymy would be yet further reduced to 
order. Here we may refer to the only point in nomen- 
clature which we regret in Dr. Latzel’s book. He has 
adopted the specific name venustus, Meinert 1868, for an 
animal which Dr. Latzel evidently suspects to be, and 
which we have no doubt is, the same as that déscribed by 
Leach in 1814 as Julus pulchellus. 

One adnurable feature of this work is that, where poss- 
ible, full descriptions are given of the young stages of 


è 

each species. As to the details of the work there is not 
much room for criticism. Dr. Latzel has embodied in 
his work the results of all recent researches into the 
minute anatomy of the myriopods. Embryology, indeed, 
has not received a very large share of attention, but refer- 
ences are given to all wratings on the subject. Dr. Latzel 
differs from some American authorities in looking on 
Scolopendrella as a true myriopod, and places its order 
Symphyla as intermediate between the Chilopoda and 
the Pauropoda. We may here note that Dr. Latzel agrees 
with Menge in considering those organs which Ryder has 
described as trachez in Scolopendrella, as being merely 
chitinous supports for muscle-attachment. These are the 
same organs which Wood-Mason (Ann. Nat. Hist. [5] xii. 
539 considers are of the nature of segmental organs. 

A short notice of fossil mynopods is given, based chiefly 
on Scudder's researches into the fossil species of America. 
Scudder's conclusion seems to us to be in many points 
erroneous, and at any rate to be premature and based on 
insufficient knowledge, but as no fossil myriopods have 
yet been found in Austio-Hungary we can only be thank- 
ful to Dr Latzel for dealing with fossil forms at all. The 
same must be said with regard to the notice of the order 
Malacopoda. No species of Peripatus has yet been dis- 
covered in Europe, but, though we may not agree with him, 
it is interesting to know that one so qualified to judge as 
Dr. Latzel, looks on Peripatus as forming an order equi- 
valent to the other orders, the Chilopoda, the Symphyla, 
and the Diplopoda. A most useful bibliography, brought 
down to the date of publication, is comprised in the work. 
The execution of the sixteen plates, showing morpho- 
logical details, 1s excellent 1n every way. 





OUR BOOK SHELF 


Examples in Heat and Electricity. By H. H. Turner. 
(London: Macmillan and Co.) 


THIS 1s a Cambridge collection of problems and riders 
extracted mainly from the Smith's Prize, Tripos, and 
College papers of the last dozen years. The compiling 
(for there is nothing to be called authorship) has been, 
on the whole, judiciously done ; *and the printing is un- 
usually clear and accurate, considering the complexity of 
many of the formule, The book is designed primarily 
as a help to candidates for mathematical honours, and 
will undoubtedly piowe useful to them ; possibly, perhaps, 
to a few private students. 

But to the natural philosopher the book presents some 
points of curious interest. For,in these seventy pages 
alone, may be found (by all who know the subjects) 
materials for a very complete examination of one im- 
portant part of the Cambridge system, alike 1n its present 
condition and during its recent development. Here and 
there we detect at a glance the lion-claw of the true physi- 
cist, and can, unhesitatingly, write against a question the 
name of Stokes, Thomson, Clerk-Ma» well, &c., so strongly 
marked is the individuality of these men :—who mnk in 
physics, thus propounding nothing ‘unphysical ; and who 
use mathematics as a necessary instrument of expression, 
neither courting nor shunning mere technical difficulties. 
Each of their questions stands out hke a green oasis in a 
sandy deserti The rest of the contents (except what is 
but thinly-veiled “ book-work”) is mainly the work of 
Examining Mathematicians—the men who use physical 
facts (or fancies) as mere pegs on which to hang com- 
plex catenaries of formule; to whom $4 = Rv would 
come quite as naturally and as usefully as the laws of Boyle 
and Charles; the men who can explain the result when 
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the pressure of a gas or the electric resistance of a wire 
* comes out” negative! To such men the recent intro- 
duction of the subjects of heat and electriaty by the 
Board of Mathematical Studies, and the appearance of 
Thomson’s Electrical Papers, Maxwell’s splendid trea- 
tises, and other kindred books, have been happiness 
indeed. Open any one of the%e books, at any place, 
and concoct from it by whatever assumptions (however 
unphysical) are necessary, a problem which shall lead to 
an elliptic integral or a Bessel’s function, and there you 
are! This cannot long go on without seriously impairing 
the progress of physical science in our great mathematical 
university. Mathematics is, in itself, a right noble and 
worthy study ; but the embryo physicist should, from the 
first, be taught to regard it as (for him) an indispensable 
auxihary only, nota sourcé of natural (?) laws. The whole 
procedure 1s thoroughly characteristic of the Cambridge 
of to-day. It has, among its professors and elsewhere, 
many of the foremost of hving physicists and mathe- 
maticians, as well as others destined in time to take 
similar rank ;—but does not utilise them. Even its one 
real test of mathematical ment, real because conducted 
by such men, the Smith's Prize Examination, has Just 
been abolished! So, ıt has a magnificent boat at the 
“head of the river," but not one member of that crew is 
sent to encounter Oxford at Putney! What can be 
expected, either in the boat-race or in the more arduous 
toiling over the scientific course, but thorough and most 
deserved defeat ? 


Differential Calculus for Beginners, with a Selection of 
Easy Examples. By Alex. Knox, B.A. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1884.) 


THIS little book deserves hearty welcome from those who 
are engaged im leading forward students to the higher 
mathematics ; not so much as a substitute for any other 
work at present in use, but as presenting a carefully- 
selected set of illustrations of infinitesimals, limits, and 
differential coefficients, which a student may profitably 
work through before entering upon the usual formal 
treatises on the calculus. 

We know of no work in English comparable with the 
present since De Morgan's * Elementary Illustrations of 
the Differential and Integral Calculus.” 

The special symbols of the subject are not introduced 
into the work before us, attention being directed to the 
new principles involved in the method of the calculus ; 
indeed, the chief aim of the author throughout is to give 
the learner a firm grasp of the idea of a differential co- 
efficient—a fundamental notion which, in the minds of 
beginners, is usually shrouded in a haze. Care is taken 
to deal one at a time with the diffculties which present 
themselves in this subject. The book is divided into 
twenty sections, the latter two or three dealing with suc- 
cessive differentiation, Maclaurin's theorem, and maxima 
and minima. 

But before new principles or processes are introduced, 
an endeavour is made to insure a precise comprehension 
of the meaning of terms already employed by the student. 
And the freshness of treatment, as well as the clearness 
with which the author brings before the mind the exact 
meaning of such terms as “ point,” “ line,” “ superficies," 
in the first. section of this book, will awaken the interest 
and arrest the attention of even an indifferent learner. 

Many of the sections are independent of each other. 
There is much variety of illustration, the central principle 
being looked at from different points of view. A distin- 
guishing feature is the great use made of arithmetical 
calculations, many examples of the method of finite 
differences occurring. 

Besides the usual geometrical treatment based on New- 
ton’s “ Lemmas,” the ideas of time and motion are freely 
introduced, and illustrations taken from elementary 
kinematics. 














The book closes with a set of examples worked out in 
full, and a series of one hundred easy exercises, the 
answers to which are appended. A. R W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Eduor doesnot hold himself responsible for opinions exfressdtt 
by his correspondents. Neithtr can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No noticeis taken of anonymous communications, — 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible, The pressure on his space ts so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications contaimng interesting and novel facts.) 


Rock-Pictures in New Guinea 


A FEW years ago I mentioned in a pape: in Glodus (lxii. 94) that 
Mr. Th. B. Leon had reported the existence of pictues on rocks 
he had seen in the Ogar and Arguni groups of islands (south part 
of McClue: inlet), and that the officer in command of H.N.M.S. 
Batavia, who had been chaiged to make further inquiries, had 
not been able to find them. At that time Mr. Leon's account 
had not been published ın the regular issue of the Batav, Cenoot- 
schap. Sincethen, however, explorations by Mr van Braam Morris, 
whilst on his voyage in New Guinea in 1883, and by some of the 
officers of H. N. M.S. Samarang, have resulted in the discovery of 
rock-pictures similar to those spoken of by Mr. Leon. e 

apers giving an account of these explorations (including Mr. 
Eus have been published in a recent number of the 7iydschrift 
voor Indische Lana-, Taal-, en Volkenkunde (xxix. pp. 582-591), 
and an abstract of their contents may be interesting. 

One day Mr. Leon set out from the kampong (village) oi 
Argun, situated on the island of that name, for the pu of 
fishing. In tlf beginning, on account of the surf, he kept at 
a great distance, but the third island of the group he was able to 
appioach. He perceived the distinct representation of a human 
hand, painted in white, and surrounded with ied spots, and 
other drawings in white, which appeared to be meant for letters, 
though taced in characters unknown to him.. Afterwards, on 
penetiating between two other islands of the group, he saw 
several hands, all similar to the fist, and accompanied by similar . 
drawings. He was not able to land ; he estimated the height of 
the place at which they were drawn on the rock to be from 
75 to 150 feet above sea-level, the hands bemg about three- 
quarters of the way up, and the other figures about 10 feet 
higher still. The hands were of all sizes, representing those of 
children, of full-grown men, of giants, and were in great 
numbers. He fancied the characters bare some resemblance to 
the written sgos in use amongst the Orang Xing, the Orang 
Bugis, and the Orang Mangkasser; they were certainly not 
Javan or Malayan. He was greatly puzzled as to how they 
could have come theie, since the face of the rock was perfectly 

erpendicular, and without any projections or caverns, so far as 
fe could perceive. The only explanation he can suggest is that 
they must have been done at a time when that of the 10ck- 
surface was nearer to the level of the sea, or the outward form 
of the 10ck must have been changed on that side by losing 
ledges or projections by which the native draughtsmen may 
have approached the place. It will be ieadily understood that 
the natives attribute these diawings to Kasuak, the prince of 
evil spirits, who, 1n their opinion, has his dwelling in one of the 
small islands, and of whom tify are naturally gneatly afraid. 
On another island Mr. Leon discovered a huge stone, which 
uld probably require half a dozen men to lift it, rudely shaped 
like a bullock, and smiounded with several other stones, 
evidently ananged on some fixed plan. 

Mr. van Biaam Morris says:—On September 16, 1883, I 
came to McCluer inlet, and was told the native chiefs 
that the figures I was in search of were to be found on Aiguni, 
or the islands to the west of it. I discovered them on a 
small island a few hundred yards fiom the mainland. The 
shores of both the island and the mainland rose perpendicu- 
larly from the water, and in the rocky face of the former, 
about 5 feet above high-water mark, the surf had eaten out 
an excavation fiom 3 to 5 feet wide, thus leaving a narrow 
platform, on which several small rahus were deposited, some 
of them being 3 feet long. Various figures were drawn on the 
rock above, especially hands, both of full-grown people and of 
children. A hand had evidently been sketched in outline from 
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a living model placed against the wall, and coloured to a depth 
of 6 inches all around it. The native chiefs who accompanied 
the Resident said that the remains ot the Hill-Papuans had 
formerly been deposited here, but were now inte with Ma- 
hommedan rites; there were indications, however, that some 
rahus had been recently lodged on the platform. 

Though the most astonishing part of Mi. Leon’s report, viz. 

e difficulty of drawing the figures on the rock at a consider- 
able height above the sea, is not encountered by Mr. van 
Bfaam Morris’s experience, ıt is not proved that the latter ex- 

lored exactly the same place as Mr. Leon. But just this point 
tthe considerable rising of the islands) is most plainly stated 
with regard to the Ke Islands by Messrs. Alliol, Mol, van 
Slooten, Meijboom, and Deijl, of H.N.M S. Samarang, which 
atthe time of their visit lay off Tual (5? 37 30" S. lat. 132° 44' 
E. lat.), island of Little Ke. These gentlemen were invited by 
Mr. Langen, the head of the English settlement there, to visit 
with him the north-western part of the island; after having 
steamed for three-quarters of an hour they dropped anchor v1s-a- 
vis Kalumit, a village at the base of a hill, about 200 metres 
high. They went to the top to see there some idols situated in 
a small settlement. I pass over this paut of the nanative, and 
take it up after they had descended from the edge of the rock, 
where they had found a burial-place belonging to the kampong, 
which is on the top. A tolerably well-made flight of ironwood 
steps allowed the visitors to descend easily ; after about half an 
hour's walk they came to the ‘‘ necropolis.” ' 

On the rock near it they discovered representations in red of 
various figures—human hands, with the fingers spread out; 
imitations of human heads; a fight between men armed with 
Aleroangs (= cutlass), and other figures which they took to be 
representations of the evil spirits, outlines of ships, &c. Though 
the heads were rudely drawn, the hands, which were fewer in 
number, were remarkably well done. The place where the 
drawings are seem to be quite inaccessible to human beings. In 
the rock are also caverns which are rather difficflt to approach. 
In one of them two gongs and some pieces of bamboo were 
found ; at the entry fragments of broken glass had been spread, 
probably to prevent visitors from entering. It must be men- 
tioned that the rock, from the base to the top, was covered with 
sea-shella. Attention is repeatedly drawn in the report to the 
circumstance that it seems incomprehensible how the pictures 
could have been drawn on the rock, which overhangs. 

, The natives connect the rock-pictures with the burial-place on 
the top of the cliff. Near the edge of the steep descent stand 
two houses, which serve a3 mortuaties, one being close to the 
dwelli of the natives, which are surrounded with a stone 
wall. ese two houses are built of ironwood ; on the roofs 
there are two pieces of wood, the one in the shape of a prow, 
the other in the shape of a keel, On the latter are two figures, 
a dog and a bird ; a stick bearing a piece of white cloth is stuck 
into the bird’s body. The walls are 4 and 3 metres, and in the 
shoiter; which faces the sea, there a1e two doors, through which 
the coffin is carried ; mside this hut they saw two co with 
fruits and a bottle of oil which had been left for the spirits. 

; The natives, who called themselves Hindoos or heathens, a 
name which of course has no ethnographical significance, but 1s 
merffly used to distinguish them from their Mahommedan neigh- 
bours, said that when a dead body was placed in the hut the 
spuit was conducted by the bird or the on the roof to the 
caverns where it is to abide. | In token of its arrival the animal 
draws a figure on the rock. e natives who accompanied the 
explorers durst not set foot within the caves. 

It was als» said that the bird fnd the dog were merely symbols. 
The soul of the deceased, on leaving the body, flies as a bird 
through the air or runs as a dog over the earth, till it reaches 
the abodes of the spirits—the caverns—unseen by living men. 
Every soul that renhas this haven draws a figure on the tice of 
the cliff. In explanation of the contest between human beings 
and evil spirits m the pictures, they said that the latter try to 
prevent the souls from reaching the eternal dwellings; but the 
cannot hinder those who have led good and honest lives, thoug 
those who have done wickedly are carried off by the evil spirits. 
; The officers, judging from the many articles in gold and silver 
which were found m the caverns, concluded that they must 
formerly have been used by pirates as places of refuge and for 
hiding their stores, and that they were then nearer to the level 
of the water. On this view the drawings on the rocks would 
answer a double purpose: they would keep the supeistitious 
from approaching the caves, and would also act as a landmark 
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for the pirates themselves when returning from sea, and indicate 
to them the places wheie their treasure was hidden. 

Without hazarding any opinion upon such incomplete ac- 
counts, I wish to state, merely by way of summary— 

(1) That Mr. Leon's evidence, combined with that of the 
officers of the Samarang, would seem to indicate that the sur- 
faces of certain islands in McCluer inlet and of the Ke group 
have been considerably elefated. 

(2) That the rise has probably taken place at no distant date, 
but how long since cannot be deteimined until (perhaps) after 
close scientific examination. 

(3) That Mr. Morris's explorations, taken in conjunction with 
the foregoing, suggest that the elevation is not a general one, 
but, though observed at distant points, is limited to certain 
islands of different groups, o1 even to particular sides of them. 

Stuttgart, March 18 EMIL METZGER 








e 
Mr. Lowne on the Morphology of Insects’ Eyes 


PROF. LANKESTER appears to me to be fighting too much 
under cover. First he sends his lieutenant into the field, and 
then he appears himself, ın the guise of an independent ally, 
But inasmuch as he has vitually accused the officers of the 
Linnean Society of having published a paper unworthy of a 
place in the Transactions of the Society, I feel fully justified in 
bringing him out into the open. 

The anxiety expressed by Prof. Lankester on behalf of 
the Fellows of the Linnean Society, as to whether my 
paper was refused by the Royal Society, is manifestly in- 
sincere: he knows as "vell as I do, that the paper was virtually 
refused by the Royal Society. As Prof. Lankester is taking 
undue advantage of the secrecy which attaches to the office of 
referee, I shall state the facts with which I am personally ac- 
quainted, and I doubt not these will place the whole matter 
in a very different light from that which Prof. Lankester has 
endeavoured to shed upon it. 

It 1s evident Prof. Lankester wishes to make it appear that 
the rejection of my Piper by the Royal Society confirms his 
strictuies and those of bis lieutenant, and enables him safely to 
attack the Linnean Society under cover of the Royal. Now, I 
beheve that every one who was concerned in the publication of 
my paper knew perfectly well that Prof. Lankester was the first 
referee to whom it was submitted by the Royal Society. Prof. 
Lankester wrote to me himself, and stated that the paper had 
been so referred. Although I then felt sure of its rejection, I 
should not have had any reason to complain, if the rules of the 
Royal Society had been caned oùt, and the paper had been 
submitted to a second, entirely independent referee. Prof. 
Huxley, i^his openmg addiess to the Royal Society on his 
election as President, stated that every paper was considered b 
two entirely independent referees. Now, in my case the secon 
referee was Proh Schafer: I do not think it right to refer a 
paper to two colleagues intimately associated in the same school ; 
and I am sure that no consultation should take place between 
the referees pending their decision. Yet Prof. Schafer heard 
Piof. Lankestr's advese opinions expressed in my presence 
before he came to any decision himself—at any tate before 
making any report; and he confessed to me that he had no 
special knowledge of the literature of the subject on which he 
was called upon to give an opinion. : 

Under the circumstances 1 feel justified in stating that, if the 
Royal Society had rejected my paper, it would have been a 
rejection by Prof. Tankester? and I feel sme that an indepen- 
dent referee would have done exactly what was subsequently 
done on behalf of the Linnean Society. 

Prof. Schafer recommended me to withdraw my paper; I 
petitioned the Council of the Royal Society to allow me to do 
so, and the paper was 1eturned tome. If this be a rejection, 
my paper was rejected. 

I then presented it to the Linnean Society, and in so doing I 
told the Zoological Secretary everything. that had happened. The 
result was that, after some delay, the paper was ordered to be 
printed in the Linnean Transactions. 

I could hardly have conceived it possible that any scientific 
man could have descended to such a device in confirmation of 
his own views as to pretend that the Royal Society had formed 
an independent judgment unde: such circumstances. Prof. 
Lankester Has succeeded*admirably in rendering himself im- 
personal as a representative of the Royal Society—a feat which 
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would have no doubt incited his just indignation if ıt had been 
performed by his friend *' Sludge,” of spiritualistic celebrity. 

I cannot help remarking on the coolness of Prof. Lankester’s 
assertion, that my views are ‘‘ undeniably based upon a mistaken 
interpretation of defective p Prof. Lankester 
evidently thinks his opinion —but he is bold to say it is 
*' undeniable,” 

E sections have been seen and approved of by a great 
number of competent histologists and zoologists, and, although 
some of them are not so pretty as those prepared by the paraffin 
method which Prof. Lankester extols, they certainly show a great 
deal more. The paraffin method is well known to me, and I have 
examined a great number of slides prepared by it. I have pos- 
sessed a series of sections so made in the Cambridge laboratory 
by an excellent histologist, and have rejected them as worthless : 
they show nothing but the connective tissue framework. Nerve 
fibres and nerve.end organs are alike destroyed. 

The whole question of the effect of reagents on the tissueg is 
a wide one. The paraffin process destioys much which remains 
in the cocoa butter process, first devised by Prof. Schafer. I 
esteem this T far supeiior to that now used in the laboratory 
at Cambridge, and by Prof. Lankester and his assistants. [ 
should not fear to place my specimens side by side with Prof. 
Lankester’s before an unbiassed histologist ; ani I am content 
to wait the decision of future observeiseupon my work. New 
views are met with little favour by those who are committed to 
old ones, and, whether I am right or wrong, I expect no justice 
from a critic who shows such determined bias as Prof. Lankester. 

BENJAMIN T. LOWNE 








Ir Prof, Lankester imagines that he has any complaint to 
make against the Council of the Linnean Society for having 
published Mr. Lowne's paper, I must decline to consider the 
subject with him in your columns. He is himself a Fellow of 
the Society, and the anniversary meeting of the Society is due 
next month. If he then thinks it wise to ask any questions upon 
the subject, I shall be in my place and most happy to answer 
them, G&onGx J. ROMANES, 
Zool. Sec. L. S. 





How Thought presents itself among the Phenomena 
of Nature 


IN your issue of the 12th inst. the Duke of Argyll asks, ** Is 
there any difference in this respect between molar and molecular 
motion ?" namely, as regards the persuasion which most men 
entertain that where there is motion there must be some ‘‘ thing ” 
to move, The answer to this question appears to be the very 
direct onethat thereis the following fundamental difference between 
molar motions and some molecular motions, and that it intimately 
concerns that belief, AM molar motions are secondary motions, 
#.¢. they consist in the driffing from place to place of underlying 
motions (and, indeed, in the case of those motions which human 

can perceive even with the utmost aid of the microscope, 
they consist in the drifting from place to place of vast accumu- 
lations of such underlying motions), whjle, in coptrast to this, 
there are some molecular motions which are primary—i.e, which 
have no other motions underlying them, and which do not consist 
in the drifting from place to place of more subtile motions. 

His Grace correctly expresses the common opinion in the 
following words—that ‘‘an atom? is only concetvable as an ulti- 
mate particle of matter.” Now the term “particle of matter” 
in this statement needs to be scrutinised. As commonly under- 
stood, it means something minute which we should be able to feel 
or see or perceive by some of our senses were it not for the blunt- 
ness of those senses ; and" this, as science shows, means that 

* The Duke of Argyll here employs the word “atom” in its etymological 
sense; and it is scarcely necessary to point out that the term when so used 
sgnifies a different thing from any of the sixty-seven complex bodies known 
to chemists as chemical atoms, which have intricate internal motions as 


betrayed to us by the spectroscope, and of which the molecules of compound 
bodies are known to be made i The chemical “atom” could not under 


» any view be spoken of as an x/fiwate particle of matter 


understand the Duke of li to propose these words as a description 
(not of anything the existence of which tas been ascertained by eens 
science, but) of that substance, matter, or thing the conception of which he 
and most o men believe to be l: inseparable concomitant” of the con- 
ception of motion, but for the existence of which in external nature no other 
evidence 15 forthcoming than this supposed law of human minds 

Now, even if the supposed law were a law from which we could not free 
ourselves, it might reasonably be maintained that it proves nothing about 
external existence ; but in truth it is not a law, but only a widely prevalent 
habit of mind, as is demonstrated by the fact that the study of nature has 
extricated some nunds from it. 
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certain specific motions are present, viz. motions of those par- 
ticular kinds which are competent, indirectly and through a long 
chain of intermediate steps, to finally occasion visunl, tactual, 
or some other sensation in our minds. The statement, accord- 
ingly, as commonly understood, rez//y amounts to this—that no 
motion can be present unless certain underlying motions are 
also present ! 2 

But to the uninstructed apprehension the statement has 
quite a different meaning, a much fuller one, and one which Mes 
outside the domain of motion. Before they have made very 
careful investigation, men do not know that there is no green 
colour in grass or hardness in a rock. They are unaware that 
what is really going on ın the grass is not a state of greenness, 
but vast myriads of motions,’ each of which is repeated about as 
often every second as there are seconds in thirty millions of years, 
which motions in the'grass occasion undulatory motions around 
of a hke rapidity, some of which occur within our eyes, and, 
acting upon some compound or compounds in the black pig- 
ment.which lies behind the retina, produce there an effect 
(probably a fugitive photographic effect consisting ın some 

emical change of one or more of three compounds in the 
pigment). This change, whatever it is, excites the optic nerve 
to make a stir within the brain, and z. ss tkis last motion (which 
we may safely say ıs utterly unlike the external phenomenon, 
though uniformly resulting fiom it through the steps enumerated 
above), which 1s what determines the perception of green in our 
minds. Similarly when the vast accumulation of molecular 
motions which is called my finger approaches that other accu- 
mulation of motions which is called a rock, these motions act on 
each other, and my finger is compressed upon certain nerves, 
exciting them to produce those motions within my brain which, 
though quite unlike the motions outside, are the motions that 
are really accompanied by the sensation of hardness. But by 
uninstructed minds the colour of the grass and the hardness of 
the rock are copfidently believed to be external phenomena, and 
not even phenomena of motion at all, but absolutely stationary 
phenomena in external Nature. 

Finally, we must never forget that beliefs in the human mind, 
whether they be pure or mixed up with errors, can neither control 
nor even exeicise any influence whatever upon what is really 
taking place in external Nature, which is the object of our inves- 
tigation. What is really going on in Nature is to be ascertained, 
so far as it can be ascertained at all, not by' projecting human 
beliefs into external existence, but by applying whatever modicum 
of dry light we can win from the slow but A agin encroaching 
progress of scientific discovery. And the necessity for this 
caution is intensified where we find, as in the present instance, 
that the belief has resulted from the way our bratos and the 
brains of our ancestors have grown, under the influence of an 
experience of motion which has been so one-sided that 1t has never 
extended to primary motions at all, nor even to any but very 
coarse forms of sscondary motion, omitting, along with many 
others, all those motions, whether primary or secondary, that 
occasion most of our sense-perceptions ; and all this, combined 
with suppositions about other phenomena in which these pheno- 
mena have been quite misunderstood. Scientific scrutiny, so 
far as it has penetrated, finds motion throughout external 
Natuie—motions everywhere, motions underlying every phéno- 
menon, however different from motions some of them may seem 
to common apprehension ; and no sctentific investigation has as yet 
detected anything but motions. This is the positive side of the 
inquiry ; and its negative side is that it would be manifestly 
legitimate to draw an inferenceyabout what really exists outside 
us from the habits of thought which have been engendered in 
most human minds by a narrow and one-sided experience mixed 
ug with palpable errors. We, therefore, are not in a posuron to 
allige that we know of anything existing m the outer world bni 
motions and relaffous between motions. 

The abstract of my Royal Institution discourse, which you 
were so good as to publish, only attempted to give a bare state- 
ment of the successive steps of the argument with which it deals, 
and I fear it 1s too condensed for clearness; but, as I am myself 
persuaded that the argument is sound, I hope that your corre- 
spondent will find that a fuller account of it which I am preparing 
will put all its essential parts in a sufficiently distinct light. 

Dublin, March 20 G. JOHNSTONE STONEY 


1 The relations which tho parts of motion can have to one another or to 
other motions are all numencal or space and time relations. Motons may 
be numerous, few, simultaneous, successive, straight, curved, flat, tortuous, 
swift, slow, periodic, continuous, linear, or pervading a volume; but they 
cannot be green motions or hard motions. 
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Magnetic Disturbance 


THERE was a considerable disturbance of the magnetogiaph 
tecoided here on March 15, and had the photographic curves been 
developed on that day, we should probably have predicted the 
occurence of the aurora seen during the evening. The earth- 
cunrénts, which are nbcessa1iy concomitants of magnetic disturb- 
ances, were probably intense enough to cause the disarrange- 
ment of the cable tests referred to by Mr. Willoughby Smith. 
'* £ G. M. WHIPPLE 
Kew Observatory, Richmond, Suney, April 7 





The Samsams 


FROM a note in last week's NATURE it appeus that dwing 
his 1ecent explorations in the Malay peninsula M. Delouell 
claims to have discovered the ‘‘ hitherto unknown” Samsam 
people, Allow me to state in reply that I have long been aware 
of the existence of these half-caste Malay and Siamese communi- 
ties. They will be found duly recoided and described at p. 642 
of my ethnological appendix to the “ Australasia” of the Stanford 
Series, published in 1879. They appear to be now mostly 
Mohammedans, speaking what is called a mixed Siamese and 
Malay dialect, and otherwise forming an ethnical transition 
between these two races. A. H. KEANE 

Univeisity College, Gower Street, April 4 





Meteor 


Last evening (April 3) I saw a fine meteor at 8h. 21m. G.M.T. 
(+ 1m.) I was walking along the street at the time and look- 
ing at Algol, and so only caught sight of it during the last few 
moments of its apparition. Its path as observed was from a 80° 
North 5 2° to a 76° South 3 4°, when it disappeared behind 
houses. It seemed quite twice the brightness of Jupiter, and 
about 3' diameter; colour, chiome yellow; @wation, three 
seconds, It left no visible train. H. SADLER 

Clapham, Apiil 4 


STEEL GUNS! 


TERE whole of this part of the Proceedings of the 
Naval Institute is occupied by detailed accounts of 
the steps taken to prepare the way for the establishment of 
Steel Gun Factones for the United States. We are in- 
formed that, while the rest of the world has advanced 
with the progress of the age, the artillery of the United 
States has made no step forward. Artillerists and advo- 
cates for providing adequate means of defence have 
laboured under many difficulties dunng the last twenty 
eais, while regret is expressed that personal interests 
ve entered so largely into the discussion of a question 
of such magnitude. In the House of Representatives it 
«was declared that the fortifications of that country were 
in an absolutely worthless condition for all purposes of 
warfare, 

Early in 1882 communications were opened with the 
owners of the chief foundries and steel works of the 
United States, but no firm could be found which had eve 
made steel guns. ^ i 

At length the President, of the United States was 
authorised and required to select six officers of their a1my 
and navy to examine and report respectmg the neces- 
sary navy-yards and arsenals, Accordingly, the Presidefft 
named six officers (April 2nd, 1883) to form the Board of 
Gun Foundry, and one of their number, Lieut. W. H. 
Jaques, U.S.N., was elected secretary to the board. Their 
repoit was dated February 16th, 1884. The Board found 
it necessary to seek information in Europe, and make 
. visits to England, Fiance, and Russia, in order that they 
might reply satisfactorily to the Act of Congress. There 
they were well 1eceived, and had every facility afforded 
them in making their inquiries. The aim of Lieut. Jaques, 
U.S.N., ın his communication to the Naval Institute, was 

J Procecdings of the United States Naval Institute. vol x No 4, 1884. 


€ Establishment of Steel Gun Factores in the United States, by Lieut. 
V, H. Jaques, U.S.N ) 
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to show the necessity of steel gun factories to the United 
States, to extend the information collected, and to provide 
a book of easy reference to the details of modern ord- 
nance. He has produced a work which ought to wain 
and instruct us. 

The Board in thei: Repoit give an account of the intro- 
duction of the coil systena of building up guns in England ; 
of the cost of the system to this nation; of the forty- 
pounder Armstrong, adopted for the navy in 1859, and of 
the constructing of one hundred of the 110-pounders 
before any experiments with them had been concluded. 

Of four guns under trial, three showed a separation on 
the outside between the trunnion-11ng and the coil behind 
it The fourth showed a separation all round, but to less 
extent. All the guns expanded in the shot chamber and 
part of the powder chamber, and the dores were elongated. 
Much of these defects, no doubt, arose from excessive 
friction between the lead-coated projectile and the gun, 
which caused an unnecessary stress upon the gun. 

The first visit paid by the Board was to the Elswick 
works. They remark; “ The establishment at Elswick is 
thoroughly equipped for heavy work, and has produced 
the largest guns in the world. . . . The shops are supplied 
with an abundance of fine tools," page 583. They have 
a hammer of thirty-five tons. `‘ The advantages of the 
Whitworth manufacture are also recognised, and a forging 
press 1s being introduced.” 

They next visited the Woolwich Royal Gun Factories, 
which are stated to have had in 1873-4 a capacity for the 
production of 6,000 tons of guns of various calibres pei 

year. * The transition state ın which the Board found the 
Woolwich gun factories 1s due to the change from muzzle- 
loading to breech-loading, and the substitution of homo- 
geneous metal for the wrought coil” (page 589). The 
Board give a list of the chief tools in the Arsenal, as 
boring machines, planing machines, &c. There are'four 
tiavelling cranes of 60 tons, six of 30, and six of 25 tons 
capacity. There are also : one steam hammer of 40 tons, 
one of 12 tons, one of 10 tons, two of 7 tons, besides 
many smaller ones. The steam power in the Royal Gun 
Factories 1s supplied. by forty boileis of 40-horse power. 
“The plant at Woolwich, because of its transition state, 
contains very little worthy of imitation in planning the 
erection of gun factories in the United States.” Í 

The Board next visited the works of T. Frith & Sons, 
Sir John Brown & Co., C. Cammell & Co., and Sir H. 
Bessemer, all of Sheffield, and Lieut. Jaques gives full 
accounts of the most recent furgaces and methods em- 
ployed there in working steel, illustrated with many beauti- 
ful plates. He also gives an account of the manufacture 
of compound armour, under the patents of Wilson & Ellis; 
as well as of the trials of armour plate made at Spezzia, 
and of. granite foits protected by iron plates at Shoebury- 
ness in 1883. 

“The new departure in the system of gun construction, 
described farther on 1n this report, will demand from the 
Sheffield steel manufacturers increased effort. Up to the 

resent time the only portion in the construction of the 
oolwich gun that required steel was the tube. . . . The 
new construction requires that steel shall be used through- 
out, and the castings for the jackets for guns now in hand 
at Woolwich can hardly be supplhed from Sheffield” 
(page 630). 

It is remarked that ın one important establishment 
reparations were being made for the introduction of a 
arge press, to take the place, or supplement, the work of 

the hammer. The Sheffield steel manufacturers are en- 
tirely sceptical as to the advantage or practicability of the 
compression of steel 1n the liquid state, and although they 
concede the efficacy of forging under hydraulic compres- 
sion, they consider it an objection to the process that a 
much higher temperature will be required for the press 
than for the hammer. * 

Sir Joseph Whitworth's works at Manchester were 
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visited, where they enjoyed the privilege of carrying on 
their investigations within the works. “It may be dis- 
tinctly asserted that the experiences enjoyed by the Board 
during its visit amounted to a revelation? (page 633). 

“The distinguishing characteristics of the Whitwoith 
fluid-compressed steel are homogeneity, strength, and 
ductility. It is made of variofls tempers to suit all pur- 
poses, particularly where it is exposed to sudden and 
violent strains, . . . No other metal possesses the same 
endurance" (page 633). Sir Joseph Whitworth 1s said 
to have remarked that, “ Guns of enormous size are now 
being made at Woolwich at an enormous expenditure. . . . 
But if monster guns were wanted, they could be made at 
Jar less cost by means of the Siemens-Martin process and 
fluid compression. Supposing a hoop was wanted, say, 
20 tons weight, the time required for 1ts production would 
not, commencing with the raw material, he believes? be 
more than one-tenth the time required by the forging, coil- 
ing, and welding processes. . . . The Board witnessed the 
operations of casting followed by that of hquid compres- 
sion, the enlarging of hoops, the drawing out of cylinders, 
and the forging of a solid ingot. The unanimous opinion 
of the members is that the systeme of Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth surpasses all other methods of forging, and that it 
gives better promise than any other of securing that 
P A so indispensable in good gun metal” (page 

42). 

In France, as in England, the most friendly welcomes 
were tendered to the Board. The Government has ob- 
tained an immense increase of its resources by encouraging 
private industries. The foundry at Ruelle has become the 
principal, if not the only, establishment for the manu- 
facture of the larger calibres designed for the navy and 
coast. 

* jt contains the most remarkable collection of tools of 
the age. They are designed for guns of 34 cm. (134 in.) 
and upwards, and have a capacity for handling guns of 
160 tons 1n weight and 6o feet in length " (page 688), 

“It seems as if in France the happy mean has been 
reached by which the Government and the private indus- 
tries can work harmoniously towards the accomplishment 
of a national object. In a combined system of this kind, 
it is very important to be assured that there exist mutual 
checks which act to prevent one party imposing improper 
or hard terms on the other” (page 689). 

For tubes and hoops for large guns the supply is limited 
to the works at St. Chamond and at Le Creusot; the 
former having a steamfPhammner of 80 tons and the latter, 
one of 100 tons. At Le Creusot are situated the most 
important steel-works in France. ‘At no other place in 
the world is steel handled in such masses, and it is safe 
to say that no proposed work canebe of s&ch magnitude 
as to exceed the resouices of the establishment” (page 
693). There ıs assembled an array of steam hammers not 
equalled in the world. They have three cranes capable of 
sustaming 100 tons, and one 160 tons. For the prepara- 
tion of metal for cannon and armour-plates Le Creusot is 
thoroughly equipped. 

Little need be said of Germany, as that country depends 
almost entirely upon Krupp’s establishment for the supply 


„of its guns, and the Board were not allowed to examine 


his works, for they weie informed thatthe works at Essen 
cannot be seen, as “these aie closed to all but those who 
have special business of inspection of war material, on 
order" Krupp enjoys great advantages in having practis- 
ing grounds at Meppen 10 mules long, and at Dalmen of 
44 miles, Near thirty years ago Krupp planned his 50-ton 
hammer. He is constiucting a 121-ton 16-inch gun of 
35 calibres length for the Italian Government. 

The Russians formerly patronised Krupp, but of late 
they have begun to manufacture guns at home, with the 
assistance of private firms, Like,many of the great stcel- 
works of Europe, the establishment at Aboukhoff is ih a 
transition state. They possess ten steam hammeis, vary- 


ing from a 1-ton to a 50-ton. The most important ım- 
provement which has recently been introduced is Sir f. 
Whitworth’s system of liquid compression. 

Certain recommendations are made respecting the pio- 
duction of guns for the United States, As examples of a 
practical partnership between a Government and a private 
company, in working towards a national object, the ex- 
periences in England and Rugsia are very instructive, and 
warn against the adoption of such a system. As “an” 
example of depending almost entirely on private works, 
Germany is a perfect instance. As an example of depend- 
ing alone on Government works France was a perfect 
instance before the Franco-German war. “ How entirely 
France has now altered her system is shown in a previous 
part of this report; hei present practice is theoretically 
perfect, and it has proved to be practically efficient. Her 
Government establishments are still retained, but as gun 
factories simply, in which the parts are machined and 
assembled, but for foundry work she depends upon the 
private industries of the country " (page 843), But still 
the Government is careful to secure good advice in con- 
trolling these private establishments, for on one occasion 
it was considered desirable to require the steel to be 
supplied to be subjected to additional tests. When the 
steel manufacturers at home resisted this the Government 
gave the contiact to a foreign firm which was willing to 
comply with their requirements. 

An inquiry, instituted ın 1882, showed that the cost of 
steel construction 1n Europe was then as follows :—Krupp, 
51 to 60 cents (264 to 30d.) per pound; Whitworth, 38 cents 
-(1gd.) per pound ; Woolwich guns, 304 cents ({5¢.) per 
pound ; Langl service guns (Fiance) 48 cents (247.) per 
pound ; but, it is added, the price of French construction 
has been greatly reduced (page 852). ' 

From the short extracts we have been able to give from 
this most important and instructive work it must be 
apparent that the private firms in Germany and France 
are much in adyance of those in England in respect of 
the magnitude of the steel-works they are able to execute, 
but only in consequence of Government encouragement 
and patronage. There are in those countries steam 
hammers in operation at least double the weight of any in 
use in this country. And yet, it must be remarked, these 
hammers are of English invention, and that the best 
armour-plates manufactured on the continent are made 
according to an English patent. The Bessemer process 
and the Siemens furnace are there much used. But it is 
equally plain that we have at Manchester and Sheffield. 
several firms capable of successfully competing with tbe 
world, i£ they receive that support which a Government 
only can give. 

After the failure of the t10-pounder B.L. Armstrong 
gun above noticed, it is remarkable how suddenly the- 
system was abandoned. It was quite plain that the evil 
arose from the obstruction to the initial motion of the- 
shot, and from the enormous friction all along the bore. 
But there seems to have been no real effort made to 
remedy this evil, If the lead coating did not piove satis- 
factory, why not rifle a condemned gun on the shunt 
grinciple and try studded shot? The onginal B.L. guns 
seem to have been much better proportioned guns than the 
M.L. guns which superseded them, for in a lecture de- 
livered before the Royal United Service Institution about 
1873, it is remarked that “A long B.L. 40-pounder con- 
verted into a M.L. 47-pounder is remarkable for the small 
amount of resistance it gives, and for its great accuracy o£ 
fire. . . . The 1egularity of the resistance of the air is also- 
very remarkable," Z^, when compared with the shooting; 
of service M.L. guns of the same date. There is no 
known reason why this gun shot so well, except from ifs 
extra length. But the hint was not attended to. And the 
shortness of the English M.L. guns has been often re- e 
marked. Thus at the famous contest at Tegel, in 1868, 
between a g-inch 124-ton M.L, “ Woolwich” gun costing 
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41,500 and a Krupp 9j-inch B.L., gun of 14} tons costin; 
43,453, the length of the former was I25'5 inches an 
that of the latter 157:6 inches. Great complaints were 
justly made of the unfairness of the comparative trial, be- 
cause, while the English gun was strictly confined to 
service conditions, the German gun was repaired and 
altered so that every feature of the original combination 
was changed. After someemonths’ delay Krupp raised 
the initial velocity of his gun from 1,115'3 £s. to 1,286 or 
TAT f.s., according to whether a 336 Ib. shot or a 275 1b. 
shell was used. Time has now decided this contest. 
Here we remark how ready Krupp’s party were to notice 
defects and apply remedies. If the English party were 
debarred from effecting improvements at Tegel, they were 
free to improve at home. They had seen that it was 
possible to construct a 94-inch B.L. gun, firing lead-coated 
projectiles, which could compete with an English 9-inch 
ME. gun. But we do not hear of any further attempts 
having been made to render the r1o-pounder (about 7 
inch) B.L. Armstrong gun an efficient weapon. 

: Last spring we were informed by authonty that the new 
B.L. gun then about to be constructed would be double 
the length of the old B.L. gun. And quite recently the 
Times intimates a doubt about some newly constructed 
guns having sufficient strength in front of the trunnions to 
resist the full charge for which they were constructed. 
Now some years ago we heard a good deal about the 
doings of a Committee on Explosives, which carried on 
experiments for several years, and at last reported. What 
could be the use of such a committee 1f it did not furnish 
rules for properly proportioning the strength of guns, and 
for determining the proper length of bore required for the 
profitable consumption of charges of slow-burning powder? 
Although Rodman and the pressure gauges and chrono- 
scopes appear to have failed to give reliable results, it 
would not be difficult to contrive experiments which would 
give the practical value of every inch in length of the bore, 
and at the same time show the effect of great length of 
bore upon the steadiness of the motion of the elongated 
projectile. 

In October, 1883, it was stated in the papers that some 
comparative trials had been made at Portsmouth before 
* my lords," between a Krupp and an English 6-inch B.L. 
gun, * greatly to the advantage of the former." A Krup 
gun fired a 64 1b. shot with a 141b charge and the Xneleh 
gun a 100 Ib, shot with a 34 lb. charge. That is, the 
charge of the Krupp gun was two-ninths, and that of the 
English gun three-ninths of the weight of its shot. This 
increased charge might be a positive disadvantage to the 
English gun if it was a short one, This isa case requiring 
the most careful and candid investigation. Any fine 
morning a thorough comparison of the performances of 
these two guns might be carned out in a searching man- 
ner, if only known means of doing this were employed. 
In order to succeed in gun-making 1t is absolutely neces- 
sary for careful experiments to be carried out to cleat up 
anomalies, such as we have mentioned. 

This work is illustrated by*seventy-eight most carefully 
executed plates of guns, carriages, large steam hammers, 
and cranes, furnaces, plans of works, &c , and it concludeg 
with estimates of the expenses of equippmg a gun foundry 
according to modern requirements. . F. B. 





ON THE FORMATION OF SNOW CRYSTALS 
FROM FOG ON BEN NEVIS 


[IN addition to the actual fall of snow, hail, &c., there is 
- on Ben Nevis a form of solid precipitation scarcely 
known on lower ground, but of almost daily occurrence 
here. In ordinary weather the top of the hill is enveloped 
* in drifting fog, and when the temperature of the air and 
ground is below freezing this fog deposits small crystalline 
particles of ice on every surface that obstructs its passage. 
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These particles on a wall or large sloping surface, so well 
described in a recent letter in NATURE (vol. xxxi. p. 216), 
combine to form long feathery crystals; but on a post or 
similar small body they take a shape more like fir-cones, 
with the point to windward. Whether this deposition is 
from the vapour of thefog directly or from actual particles 
of frozen water carried ag in it is not very clear. The 
forms and arrangements of the crystals vary according to 
the form of the surface to which they adhere, but all 
belong to this feathery or cone type, the branches lying 
at an angle of 30° with the main axis pointing to wind- 
ward. They are formed wherever the wind blows past 
an obstructing body. On a flat board they gather first 
and most abundantly near its edges, forming a most 
beautiful border around it ; while'the centre, which I sup- 
pose the wind does not directly reach, remains clear. A 
round post, on the contrary, has an almost uniform crop 
of these crystals all over its windward half, and so accu- 
rately do they point to windward that it is possible to 
trace changes in the direction of the wind from the 
successive layers of crystals lying at different angles, 
The rate of growth varies with the density of the fog and 
the speed of the wind, but for the ordinary winds and 
fogs of this exposed position about half an inch per hour 
may be taken as a rough average. I have never seen it 
exceed two inches per hour If there 1s a damp feeling 
in the air, if in fact it is mist that is passing rather than 
fog, the crystals are icy and hard ; but when the tem- 
perature is well below freezing and the fog feels compara- 
tively dry, they are looser in texture, seem when first 
formed to be attached by a mere point to whatever they 
are on, and are pretty easily knocked off. There is prac- 
tically no limit to their growth ; last winter during a long 
continuance of strong south-westerly winds and cold 
weather a post 4 inches square grew into a slab of snow 
some 5 feet broad and 1 foot thick in less than a week, the 
crystalline mass then fell off by its own weight and a new 
set began to form. . 

The effect of this growth on all the instruments exposed 
to its action may be easily imagined. Nothing keeps its 
shape or colour. The louvres of the Stevenson's screen 
for the thermometers become serrated with rows of teeth 
which quickly coalesce into a solid mass compy 
stopping any circulation of air inside the box. The use 
of exposed radiation thermometers, black bulb zs vacuo, 
&c., is rendered well nigh impossible, as these delicate 
glass instruments would run serious risk of breakage in 
clearing them of the deposit, whil@ their readings would 
have httle value, being merely the record of the tem- 

erature inside a more or less opaque mass of snow 

ery often the rain-gauge is coated with these crystals 
an inch thick eon its windward side, while not a particle 
is to be seen inside. Ordinary anemometers of the type 
of Dr. Robinson’s cup instrument become useless ; the 
cups are no longer hemispheres, but irregular hollow 
bodies bristling all over with pointed crystals, and the 
arms carrying them increase to many times their original 
thickness, thus offering much greater surface for the wind to 
acton. Under such circumstances the anemometer at the 
Observatory is usually left to its own devices,and grows into 
an irregular mass of snow scarcely showing any trace of 
its original outline, to be cleared again when dry weather 
or a thaw gives it a chance of working. When the fog 
comes on while the anemometer is still turning, the crys- 
tals form chiefly on the outside of the cups and around 
their edges, leaving the insides pretty cl8ar. The arms 
carrying the cups get completely covered, and on the 
diagonal stays supporting the arms the crystals show a 
beautiful “twined” structure pointing downwards and 
outwards on each side. 

Occasionally the crystals are smokey-brown in colour 
instead of white. For example, those found on December 
23, 1884, were distinctly brown, but on the 24th these 
were overlaid by a pure white set. What causes this 
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change of colour and whether it is connected with any 
special state of the weather I have not yet determined. 
Note.—Since the above was written, I have made a 
rough attempt to measure definitely the rate of growth of 
these crystals. A cylindrical stoneware bottle 3°6 inches 
high and 2°25 inches diameter was stuck upside down on 
a post 40 inches high for three fours at a time, the crys- 
tals formed on it melted down and the volume of the water 
measured. Assuming that the cylinder acted like a flat 
surface placed perpendicularly to the wind whose height 
and breadth are equal to its height and diameter—an 
assumption that appears to be very nearly true, at least 
for small surfaces—-I find that with dense fog and strong 
wind (force 6 to 8 of Beaufort’s scale) the rate of growth, 
as measured above, is abouto'125 inch per hour. Thatis 
to say, if the density of the snow be one-tenth that of the 
water, the crystals were growing at the rate of one afd a 
quarter inch per hour. The crystals were quite loose 
and feathery, and contained practically no fallen or 
drifted snow ; all had been formed directly out of the 
fog. R T. OMOND 





BIRD ARCHITECTURE 


: THE way in which a bird builds its nest, seemingly 


without instruction, thought, or experience, has been 
repeatedly brought forward as a convincing proof of blind 
infallıble instinct governing it in its task. No more 
popular proof has been brought forward by the supporters 
of the blind instinct theory than that of bird-architecture. 
It is thought a wonderful thing for a bird to build a nest 
without any instruction, or without ever seeing a nest 
typical of its species. That birds are capable of such 
marvellous powers has long ago been denied by Mr. 
Wallace, and we have not a particle of evidence that such 
is really the case (* Nat. Selection," and Seebohm's 
* Brit. B.,” ii, Introd.). Indeed the evidence, such as we 
can glean, goes far to disprove the presence of any such 
instinctive power. Birds brought up in confinement have 
been found not to make a nest typical of their species, 
but generally content themselves with forming a rudi- 
mentary structure—heaping a lot of materal together 
without any design, or even laying their eggs`on the bare 
ground with no provision at alll In my opinion, how- 
ever, the conditions of life are so changed when a bird is 
kept in confinement that too much weight should not be 
attached to its actions 1n captivity, and the experiment 
has never to my knofledge fairly been tried with wild 
birds or birds living under normal conditions. 

A remarkable instance, however, of a changed mode of 
nest-building has just been brought to my notice by Mr. 
W. Burton, the well-known naturalist of Wardour Street. 
Some time ago his brother (now employed at the museum 
at Wellington, N.Z.) took out to New Zealand a number 
of young birds of our common native species, with the 
object of introducing them to the Antipodes. did 
them were some young chaffinches (Gneagilis celebs). 
These were turned out and have thriven well in a 
wild state, bidding fair to permanently establish this 
charming little bird 1n our distant colonies. Some of the 
birds have built a nest"; and to Mr. Burton Iam indebted 
for a photograph of the wonderful structure they have 
woven. It is evidently built in the fork of a branch, and 
shows very little of that neatness of fabrication for which 
this bird is noted in England. The materials with which 
it is made seefn very different, too. The cup of the nest 
is small, loosely put together, apparently lined with 
feathers, and the walls of the structure are prolonged for 
about eighteen inches, and hang loosely down the side of 
the Supporting branch. The whole structure bears some 
resemblance to the nests of the Hangnests (Icterida), with 
the exception that the cavity cgntaining the eggs is situ- 
ated on the top. Clearly these New Zealand chaffinches 
were at aloss for a design when fabricating their nest. 
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They had no standard to work by, no nests of their own 
kind to copy, no older birds to give them any instruction, 
and the result is the abnormal structure I have just de- 
scribed. Perhaps these chaffinchesimitated in some degree 
the nest of some New Zealand species; or it may be 
that the few resemblances this extraordinary structure 
presents to the typical nest of the Palzarctic chaffinch 
are the results of memory—the dim remembrance of te 
nest in which they had been reared, but which had alm®st 
been effaced by novel surroundings and changed con- 
ditions of life. Any way we have here, at last, a most 
interesting and convincing proof that birds do not make 
their nests by blind instinct, but by imitating the nest in 
which they were reared, aided largely by rudimentary 
reason ud by memory. I have not the least doubt that, 
had these young ch ches been hacked in an alien nest 
1n this country, and never allowed to see a nest typical of, 
their species, or have any connection with old and expe- 
rienced birds, the results would have been stil more 
startling and strange. Man has to /earn the particular 
art of house-building practised by his own pecular race 
—birds have to do the same! CHARLES DIXON 








THE INSTITUTION OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


THE Annual Meetings of the Institution of Naval 
Architects were held during the week preceding 
Easter at the rooms of the Sociéty of Arts. There were 
five sittings, at which the necessary routine business was 
transacted, the presidential address of Lord Ravensworth 
was delivered, and seventeen papers were read and dis- 
cussed. On the whole the meetings were successful and 
the papers 8f good quality, but far too much work was 
attempted in the time available. It is to be hoped that 
the growing importance of the proceedings and the im- 
proving financial position of the Institution may lead the 
Executive to arrange for holding r autumnal ses- 
sions at the principal outports, in addition to the spring 
sessions in London. 

The papers read were chiefly “ papers of information,” 
having a strictly practical or descriptive character, only 
two or three having scientific pretensions. Marine en- 

ineering also occupied a far more prominent place than 

as been usual hitherto, nearly one-half of the papers 
having relation to the propelling apparatus of steamships. 
The fact is significant, indicating the remarkable progress 
which has recently been made in marine engineering, and 
suggesting the progress which may yet be made. Of the 
papers coming into this group, that by Mr. Macfarlane 
Gray, of the Board of Trade, was the only one of a scien- 
tific nature. Mr. Gray has on more than one occasion 
brought his’ “ ether-pressure " theory before the Physical 
Society, where it has not been well received. His secent 
paper “ On the Theoretical Duty of Heat in the Steam- 
Engine” was probably understood by only a few of his 
hearers ; and Prof. Cotterill, whose authority on the sub- 
ject is undoubted, was the only speaker who really con- 
tributed any useful criticigm. While complimenting Mr. 
Gray on some of his graphic processes, and expressing 
admiration for his courage and perseverance, Prof. Cot- 

*terill took exception to the generalisations attempted in 
the paper and to the assumption that the results so far 
obtained were any real confirmation of the soundness of 
the theory advanced. 

All the other engineering papers were of a practical 
character. The actual performances of “ triple-expansion ” 
engines as compared with the “ double-expansion” or 
ordinary compound marine engines, were discussed at 
length. Experience appears to be conclusive on the 
point that, by using steam of 120 to 150 pounds’ pressure, 
and having three successive expansions in separate 
cylinders, an economy of from 15 to 20 per cent. in coale 
consumption is to be realised. This economy ıs of the 
highest importance, both in mercantile and war ships; 
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and on long ocean voyages its effects are felt, not merely 
in the lessened expenditure of coal, but in the gain in 
cargo-carrying capacity. Twenty-five years ago an ex- 
pradine of from 4 to 6 pounds of coal per indicated 

orse-power per hour was considered good engineering 
practice. By the introduction of surface-condensers the 
expenditure was reduced to about 3 to 4 pounds; by the 
use of the compound enging with higher steam pressures 
thé expenditure fell to about z to A ounds; and now 
with triple expansion it has been Drought nearly to 
14 pounds, or less than one-third of the rate common a 
quarter of a century ago. These are results of which 
marine engineers may be proud, and which make the ex- 
tended use of steamships certain. Noris further progress 
to be doubted. Much remains to be done in improving 
the marine border, and Mr, Multon’s thoughtful paper 
on the subject will do good. Attention has been so fixed 
on the economical use of steam in the engines, that the 
possible gains by improvements on the generators of the 
steam have been overlooked to some extend. The em- 
pones of “forced draught” in the stokeholes 1s 

ecoming so common, that it was to be expected that a 
discussion would arise upon it. Mr. Robinson read a 
paper describing a method by which steam yachts might 

ave the combustion quickened by driving air under 
pressure into the furnaces, but not closing in the stoke- 
holes as 18 done in torpedo boats. This paper was not 
merely interesting in itself, but served the useful purpose 
of calling forth some valuable statements of experience 
gained on larger ships. Forced draughts with closed 
stoke-holes is now becoming a recognised feature in war- 
ship design. By these arrangements, inyolving very 


moderate additions of weight and cost, the indicated. 


horse-power can be increased by from 50 to 60 per cent. 
above that obtained with natural. draught, and the 
“forcing” of the combustion can be carried on for four 
or five hours. A very considerable gain of speed is thus 
possible for a moderate time, and under ordinary working 
conditions with low speed, the economical expenditure of 
fuel 1s possible. In special types of merchant ships 
forced draught would also prove of great value; and 
even in sea-going steamers something of the kind 1s 
likely to be done. Trials are already in progress which 
promise a great economy in the weight and space re- 
quired for the steam boilers, while preserving economy in 
coal consumption. A paper by Mr. Linington, of the 
Admiralty, on the propelling machinery of high-speed 
ships, gave a considerable amount of information as to 
recent Admiralty practice; and another paper by Mr. 
Joy, described a special arrangement of valve gear 
adapted for quick-running engines. Upon the efficient 
working of such gear, and the proper distribution of the 
stearf, very much depends when high piston speeds are 
accepted, and the weight of machinery reduced. : 
Mr, Thornycroft’s name will always be associated with 
the introduction of the modern torpedo boat, in which 
quick running engines of remarkable lightness 1n propor- 
fion to their power are fitted. His paper on a special 
form of screw propeller suitable for vessels of very shallow 
draught and relatively high speed naturally attracte 
_ great attention, The fundamental principle of this pro- 
peller is not a novelty: but Mr. Thornycrofé has brought 
to a practically successful form what has been httle more 
than an experument in the hands of others. The p 
eller is one which works with a large amount of “slip,” 
but it is associated with a system of fixed “‘ guide-blades " 
and casings, by means of which the momentum of the 
water in the propeller race, which would otherwise be 
wasted, is made to contnbute effectively to the forward 
thrust of the propeller. The net result of the arrange- 
ment is that for a given total weight of propelling appa- 
"ratus a higher sper can be obtained than is possible with 
any other propeller yet tried 1n shallow draught vessels. 
Mr. Parker, of Lloyd's, read a paper on the use of thick 
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steel plates for boilers carrying high pressures of steam, 
with special reference to a case of recent occurrence where 
a pee fractured badly and in a most unexpected manner. 
This paper gave rise to one of the most lengthy and inter- 
esting discussions at the meetings. Steel makers and 
users of steel mutuall zi dis by the joint examination of 
such problems, which will probably become much rarer 
than they now are as the manufacture advances. The 
general opinion expressed in the discussion was dis- 
tinctly in favour of the generally good behaviour of the 
new material, whose supenor strength, ductility and homo- 
geneity make 1t so formidable a rival to the best classes 
of iron. 

Two papers on riveted joints were well received : the 
first giving a résumé of recent Admiralty experiments on 
rivgted specimens of steel shipwork ; and the other deal- 
ing with certain points of importance in the riveting of 
boiler shells. : 

Amongst the remaining papers, one, dealing with the 
stowage of steamships, contained a mass of valuable 
facts. Another paper dealt with the possibihty of making 
such a disposition of the coal bunkers in steamships that 
the consumption of tht coal might not prejudice the sta- 
bility or render large quantities of ballast necessary. A 
third was a scientific attempt to lay down rules for 
competitive yacht-rocking—a hopeless task we fear. 

There still remain to be noticed three of the most ım- 
portant papers in which a distinctly scientific method was 
followed. Undoubtedly the best of these, from the scien- 
tific point of view, was that contributed by Mr. Watts, in 
which he examined into the remarkable effects which 
free water may produce in checking the rolling motion 
of even the largest ships. Mr. R. E: Froude assisted gieatly 
in the investigation, and exhibited a model in which the 
behaviour and influence of the free water were admirabl 
illustrated. It seems obvious that by this means inch 
greater steadiness at sea may be insured than is possible 
with bilge keels or other apphances of that kind. But 
there is a need for scientific treatment in order to secure 
the best steadying effects in a safe and practicable 
form. 

Another excellent paper was that on “A Mechanical 
Method of Measuring a Vessel’s Stabihty,” by Mr. Heek. 
Here also a, model was used, and by a very ingemous 
device the movements of the centre of buoyancy of the 
ship repiesented by the model were accurately and simply 
determined for all angles of incligation. It is a method 
which can be used by comparatively unskilled assistants 
1n a drawing office, although its invention is a proof of 
thorough knowledge of the principles of stability on the 
part of the inventor. The plan ought to be widely used, 
and doubtless vill be. * 

Finally, reference must be made to the only paper 
contributed by a naval officer, Capt. Noel, in which he 
attempted to lay down rules of general application for 
measuring the “fighting efficiencies” of war-ships of all 
classes and sizes, differentiating their values according to 
the nature of their speeds, manceuvring powers, aima- 
mehts, protection, seaworthiness, and other qualities. 
is seemingly a hopeless one, and no general 
rules can apply. At the same time the paper sets out 
clearly and succinctly the leading characteristics on which 
fighting efficiency depends, and in that sense will be of 
service to the Institution, W. H.W. 








THE EGGS OF FISHES! 


(CONSIDERABLE advances within comparatively re- 
cent times havıng been made in regard to our know- 
ledge of the spawning of fishes, and the treatment of 
2 Introductory Lecture! dehvefedito the Class of Natural History in the 


University of St.Andrens, on November 10, by Prof McIntosh, LL D., 
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their s after deposition, I have selected this subject 
for the introductory lecture, sínce some opportunities have 
lately been afforded for its investigation in our own 
waters. These facilities have occurred at sea in con- 
nection with the Trawling Commission, and on land 
at the Marie Laboratory—now, I am glad to say, 
established, by the aid of the Scotch Fishery Board, 
within easy reach of the students of Natural History in 
this University. 

The subject, moreover, 1s one of general interest, for it 
is but a short time since works devoted to the history of 
British fishes were devoid of allusion to any other mode 
of spawning than that by which the eggs of our marine 
fishes were deposited on the bottom of the sea. Indeed, 
it was believed by most naturalists that the latter was the 
norma! mode of deposition. As a consequence, some of 
the text-books at present in use either follow the latter 
view, or do not specially allude to the question. Under 
these circumstances, it 1s not surprising that the majority 
of those who have spent their lives from boyhood onward 
at the pursuit of line-fishing should maintain, even at this 
moment, that the eggs of all marine fishes are deposited 
at the bottom of the sea—with a tenacity all the more 
persistent as several apparent corrgborations by expen- 
ment (which they had, with praiseworthy interest, made, 
and which I shall allude to by and by) seemed to justify 
their opinion. ! 

The eggs of all fishes are produced in the ovaries— 
symmetrical organs which lie beneath the vertebral 
column, and which at different periods of the year present 
various appearances according to the degree of develop- 
ment of the eggs. Thus ın the quiescent condition of the 
organs, as in the case of the green cod before you, their 
size is insignificant, while the fully-developed ovaries 
occupy à large space and weigh severalpounds. At first 
the eggs are very small, but they gradually increase in 
size by imbibing nourishment from the ovarian follicles in 
which they are placed. 

A feature not sufficiently insisted on in our country is 
the fact that only a portion of the ovary in most marne 
fishes becomes “ripe” at a given time, the matured eggs 
passing along the oviduct and escaping externally. This 
provision appears to be admirably suited for the increase 
of the fishes, a constant succession of embryos being thus 
liberated, and time afforded for those of one stage to dis- 
appear, as we shall afterwards see, from the surface of the 
ocean before those of the succeeding take their places. 
In America this condition bas been clearly described in 
the Report on the cod-fisheries of Cape Ann, by Mr. 
Earl for the United States Fish Commission in 1880; 
but the. account does not seem to have come under the 
notice of Mr. Oldham Chambers, who alluded to the 
subject a year or two afterwards! Mr. Earll observes 
that the individuals (z.e. the cod) do not deposit all their 
eggs in a single day or week, but probably continue the 
operation of spawning over fully two months, The result 
of this arrangement is that the Amencan cod begin to 
spawn in September, and some continue as late as June. 

he cod in our own seas do not follow the same habit, 
though their spawning-period extends on each side of the 
beginning of April. In the same way the period durin 
which the eggs of the various kinds of skate are deposite: 
is considerably lengthened. 

On the other hand, such marine fishes as the lump- 
sucker and bimaculated sucker, the salmon, trout, and 
most freshwater fishes seem to deposit their eggs within 
the limited perfod of a day or two, and consequently the 
development of the masses of eggs 1n the ovaries is more 
nearly simultaneous . 

The importance of this point in the history of the eggs 
of fishes will be apparent when it is viewed in connection 
with a close time in legislation ; for while nothing could 


* “Fish and Fishes,” Pre Essays, Injernational Fisheries Exhibition, 
Edinburgh, 1883, p 187. 


be more simple than the fixing of such a period in the 
case of the salmon, which spawns in rivers, it would be 
very different in the case of such as the cod, sole, and 
turbot, both on account of the lengthened and diveise 
periods in each case, and the vastness of -the field in 
which it 1s to be applied. 

In general form the eggs of ordinary fishes are circular. 
On deposition they are usually invested by a single layer 
(zona radiata), though in some, as in the herring, there ig 
another, viz. the vitelline membrane, which lies outside 
the former. The great mass of the egg 1s formed by the 
oval spherules of the food-yolk, which are separated by 
protoplasmic bands Near one of the poles the pioto- 
plasm usually forms a lenticular area, the germinal disk 
or germinal area, and the smaller yolk-spheiules in this 
region differ in character from those of the general mass 
of the egg. During development the eggs show partial 
segmentation, this process being chiefly confined to the 
germinal area. 

While the circular form as just described is charac- 
teristic of the eggs of most fishes, we have a few marine 
Place which deviate from the geneial rule, e.g. Myxine 
(glutinous hag), with its ovoid and fringed eggs, the 
goby, with its fusiform ova, the gar-pike, saury pike 
and flying-fish, which have long filaments attached to 
their eggs—probably for the purpose of fixing them to 
floating structures of any kind. Amongst other interesting 
types are the large eggs of the stickleback and the salmon- 
tribe, and the almost microscopic eggs of the eel. The 
large ova of the salmon and trout are surpassed, however, 
by those of the Siluroid genus Avsus—found both in the 
Old World and the New (Ceylon and Guiana)—the e; 
being somewhat larger than a pea (5-10 mm.): but this is 
not the onlyeremarkable feature in these fishes, for, as 
Drs. Gunther and Wyman and Prof. Turner have shown 
the large eggs are carried by the male in his mouth and 
gul-chamber until hatched, the small and almost granular 
palatine teeth making this possible, without injury to the 
ova. He thus acts the part of a dry nurse, as also does 
the male pipe-fish (Syngnathus), and the sea-horse (155o- 
campus), the eggs being borne by the male in a pouch on 
the under surface. In another Siluroid fish (Aspredo) 
from Guiana the remarkable exception occurs of a female 
fish interesting itself m the care of its young. The skin 
on the under surface becomes soft and spongy, and the 
eggs, which are deposited on the ground, adhere by 
simple pressure of the body over them—very much after 
the arrangement in the Surinam toad. Only one other 
female fish shares with this one the distinction just noted, 
viz. Solenostoma, an Indian Lophobranch, in which the 
ventral fins (free in the male) coalesce to form with the 
integuments a pouch for the reception and hatching of the 
eggs. The entire group of the sharks and rays (Elas- 
mobranchs), again, 1s characterised by the peculiar con- 
dition of their eggs, which are not only distinguishfd by 
their great size, but by the fact that they are either de- 

osited in horny capsules, or retained 1n the oviduct until 
parched: The former takes place in the common rays, 
certain dog-fishes (Sey//fum), and sharks (Cestracion), 
and in the curious Chimera and Callorhynchus; while 
the latter, that is the production of living young, occurs 
«n the rest of the sharks and in Torpedo. 

As already indicated, the prevalent notion amongst the 
older naturalfsts was that fishes of all kinds deposited 
their eggs on the bottom of the sea, and that extensive 
migrations were made by vanous kinds for this purpose 
the general impression being that the majority proceede 
shorewards to deposit their eggs in the shallow water. 
This impression was probably due to the fact that the 
salmon, and perhaps the hernng, followed this habit, the 
former proceeding up rivers, and the latter selecting 
certain suitable banks (often near land) covered with sea- 
weeds and zoophytes, or a bottom composed of stones 
and giavel. Building their notions on these facts, it was” 
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assumed by the older observers that all marme fishes 
followed similar habits. Thus it was supposed that the 
col, haddock, whiting, ling, hake, and other fishes fre- 
quented certain banks for the purpose of depositing their 
eggs, and that various flat fishes, such as the larger 
examples of turbot and sole, came from deep water to 
shallow water for the same end. Such conjectures, how- 
ever, were found to deviate very considerably from the 
&ctual condition. 

Amongst the earliest to 'hotice that the eggs of certain 
marine fishes floated were the cod-fishermen of the Loffo- 
den Islands, off the coast of Norway. These Norwegians 
had noticed that what they called the roe” of the cod- 
fish floated in the water on the great fishing-banks, and 
often at certain seasons to such an extent as to make the 
water thick. Prof. G. O. Sars, Inspector of Fisheries in 
Norway, to whom this remark was made, supposed that the 
fishermen had mistaken some of thelower marine animals 
for the eggs of fishes, for such a feature was in direct 
opposition to anything he knew of the spawning of fishes. 
The subject, however, was soon set at rest, for he pro- 
ceeded m 1864 to the fishing-grounds above-mentioned, 
viz. off the Loffoden Islands, and captured ın the tow-net 
immense numbers of the eggs of the cod floating at the 
surface of the sea. Next year, indeed, on a calm: day, 
Prof. Sars found the sea covered with a dense layer of 
floating spawn, so that with a sufficiently large net he 
could, have taken tons of it. This occurred over a cele- 
brated fishing-ground, on which the cod were present in 
enormous numbers, so as to form what the fishermen 
called a “fish mountain." Sars also found that the ova 
of the haddock floated, and amongst the eggs procured 
from the surface of the sea were some from which young 
fishes resembling gurnards emerged, and*he correctly 
concluded that the ova of the gurnard followed the same 
habit as those of the cod and haddock. 

The impetus given to such observations by the ener- 
getic action of the United States Fish Commission en- 
abled the Americans to corroborate the discovery of the 
Norwegians in regard to the floating of the ova of the 
cod, which lately have been artificially hatched on a some- 
what extensive scale on their coasts. The labours of the 
distinguished Prof. Alex. Agassiz in the same country 
have further added to our knowledge of floating eggs, so 
that the number of fishes in which this occurs is con- 
siderable. Thus the majority of the American flounders, 
certain kinds of wrasses (Crenolabrus), a species of spar- 
ling (Osmerus), several species of cottu$, cod, haddock, 
gurnard, shad, mackerel, and Spanish mackerel, a kind of 
dory (Zeus), and the frog-fish are amongst those which 
have floating eggs. The late Dr. Malm of Gothenburg 
further increased the lst by discovering that the eggs of 
the plaice were similarly buoyant; and G. Brook has 
recegtly added ‘to this category the eggs of the lesser 
weever. The very great influence which this floating 
of the tiny eggs exercises on the multiplication of the 
food fishes will be apparent as we proceed. 

On the other hand, most freshwater fishes (except the 
shad) deposit their eggs on,the bottom like the salmon, 
or on water-plants, hke the carp and pike; while other 
marine species, such as the herring, sprat, lump-sucker, 
and bimaculated sucker, follow a similar method. The 
number of marme fishes which are suppoged to deposit 
their eggs on the sea-bed is yearly diminishing, while the 
ranks of those in which the ripe eggs are found to float 
correspondingly increases. 

To come now to our own shores, and to confine our 
remarks to what is really the most important group of 
fishes, viz. the food-fishes, we find that early in spring the 
surface of the sea over the great-fishing-banks, such as 
Smith Bank, offthe north-east of Scotland (Caithness), pre- 
sents vast numbers of floating eggs of food-fishes, together 
e With multitudes of the very young fishes provided with a 
yolk-sac exhibiting various degrees of absorption. Some 


of the ova (eg. those of the haddock and gurnard) are 
larger than those of the cod, but they are few in number ; 
while a fourth kind are smaller than any yet mentioned. 
When placed in a vessel of sea-water the eggs persistently 
float on its surface, descending but a very httle when the 
jar 1s rudely shaken. Even after a protracted Journey 
only the dead eggs roll on the bottom of the vessel. 

the floating s are Iing. Moreover, the eggs were 
removed fom he cod itself, and carned from Smith Bank 
to the Marine Laboratory at the harbour, On arrival, 
these floated at the surface of the vessel. On transferring 
them to a larger jar and turning on a tap of sea-water, a 
great change occurred. The ova in a few minutes lay 
on the bottom. Microscopic examination subsequently 
showed that the edge of the germinal area was disin- 
tegrating—free protoplasmic protesses and separate cells 
occurring all round. The cause of this sudden change 
was doubtless the impurity of the water (for the proper 
apparatus had not yet been fitted up), the metallic pipe 
(block-tin) containing an opaque whitish deposit which 
speedily killed the ova. The addition of methylated 
spirit in the same way sends all the eggs and embryos to 
the bottom. Sars, mdeed, mentions that if the eggs of 
the cod are placed inefresh water they sink, and never rise 
again. They are killed—just as a newly-hatched salmon 
is kalled—though somewhat more slowly, by immersion in 
sea-water. ‘Sars thmks that even a fall of rain might 
affect the floating of the ova in the sea, but this is 
unlikely. 

More than once the eggs of the haddock and other 
fishes have been brought under notice as lying on the 
bottom of a vessel, and: therefore held as proving that 
the ova did not float. But in every case such eggs were 
found to be dead or dying, unripe, or not even fertilised. 
If in removing the eggs from a fish, too much pressure is 
applied, unnpe eggs escape. Such either sink or float 
ambiguously, according to the stage of development. 
Unless this fact is borne in mind, disappointment naturally 
occurs, especially to One who has triumphantly carried 
such eggs from deep-sea fishing to vindicate statements 
that have been impugned. No ore ever asserted that 
dead eggs floated. It is the ripe and hving eggs that are 
so buoyant. 

In the Marine Laboratory it has happened that some 
living ova of the cod rolled on the bottom of the vessel, 
but this was clearly due to the attachment of fine par- 
ticles of mud and sand which had gained admission from 
imperfections in the temporary apparatus, and which 
surely and speedily in every cafe proved fatal to the 
embryo, 

The ova and embryos brought from the surface of the 
sea are comparatively hardy, even though kept for ten 
days without «enewal,of the sea-water. The lively little 
cod, about 5 mm in length, with their charactenstic black 
pigment-patches, swam actively at the surface of the 
water, darting hither and thither when interfered with, 
while a stratum of the dead lay at the bottom. The water 
may even be somewhat milky and the odour characteristic, 
and yet the embryos survive—until, as Sars also found, 
the yolk-sac, which supplies them with nourishment, is 
absorbed. 

The difference between the larval cod and the young 
salmon just hatched is striking. The former (that is, the 
young cod) is in a very rudimentary condition, not only 
1n size, but in structure. For instance, the heart pulsates, 
but, as my colleague, Prof. Pettigrew, observed, there 1s no 
visible blood and no blood-vessels. Those, therefore, who 
say that the heart in animals contracts from the stimulus 
of its living blood, would here find little support. On the 
other hand, the newly-hatched salmon has attained great 
complexity; indeed, several days may bé spent in de- 
lineating 1ts elaborate blood-vessels alone. 


(To ‘be continued.) 
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: NOTES 
WE regret to learn of the death, at the age of eighty years, 
of the eminent physiologist, Prof. Kaxl von Siebold, of Munich. 


WE have also to announce the death of Mr. Frederick Field, 
F.R.S. Mr. Field was one of the original members of the 
Chemical Society. He held for some gime the post of Vice- 
Consul in Caldera, Chili, and was successively Professor of 
Chemistry at St. Mary’s Hospital and the London Institution. 
He was senior partner of the firm of J. C. and J. Field at the 
time of his death, Mr. Field contributed numerous papers to 
various branches of chemistry, especially that relating to the 
mineralogy and metallurgy of South America. 


A COMMUNICATION dated Narch 7 has been received from 
Mr. Thorlacius, observer for the Scottish Meteorological Society 
at Stykkisholm, in which he states that till February the winter 
in Iceland was nota severe one, In that month, however, the 
weather was very cold, and ice between six and seven feet thick 
formed in the harbour, during which of course no temperature 
observations of the sea could be taken. On March 4 and 5 the 
ice broke up, and in the open space between the floating ice- 
blocks the temperature of the sea was founÉ to be 29*0. Of 
the Spitzbergen ice it is remarked that nothing had yet been 
heard of it, but that ıt could not be far off, as north-easterly 
winds had been blowmgall February. Mr. Thorlacius observed 
an aurora on January 24, with a triple arch and faint traces of & 
fourth bow within the other three arches close down on the horizon, 
being the fist time an aurora of this description has been seen 
by him since he began his regular meteorological observations in 
1845. 5 : 


THE Monthly Weather Review of the Dominion of Canada 
for February, 1885, presents some’ points of interest. At 
Victoria, British Columbia, the mean temperature was 9*'o 
higher than the average, and 13°°8 higher than February last 
year; but, on the othe: hand, to the east of the Rockies, tem- 
perature was under the average, the greatest defect from the 
average, 13°°3, occurring at Port Stanley. At Toronto the 
mean tempeiature was only 11°13, bemg 11°tr lower than the 
average of forty-five years, and with the single exception of 
February, 1875, when the mean fell to "10**2, was the coldest 
month recorded at the observatory during the past fórty-five 
years. Generally the month was remarkable for the cold which 
prevailed nearly everywhere, and also for the very stormy weather 
which was experienced over te Lake Region, and in Eastern 
Canada, between the 8th and irth. On the 9th tempera- 
ture fell -in Manitoba to -—48*"3 at St. Andrew’s, and 
—46'"0 at Stony Mountain; and in Asiniboia to —47°o 
at Pheasant Forks. The proportion" of sunshine re- 
corded in each hour of the day during which the sun 
was above the horizon 1s given for twelve stations, giving a mean 
result of 39 per cent. of actual as compared with possible hows 
of sunshine. It is remarkable that only at one of the twelve 
stations, viz. Cornwall, was Ico per cent. récorded during any 
day of the month. The number of predictions or forecasts of 
weather issued during the month was 523, of which 80 per cent. 
were fully, and 92 per cent. either fully or partially, verified. 


As regards the three storms which occurred, thirty-nine warnings , 
were issued and cautionary signals at the various signal stations,s, 


each of which was verified in every particular as to the force of 
the wind ; and with re8pect to the predictions as to the probable 
changes in the direction of the wind, 9o per cent. were fully and 
Ioo per cent. were either fully or partially verified. 


Mr. CUTHBERT E. PEEXK sends us his First Report of a 
meteorological observatory established at Rousdon, Devon, in 
September, 1883. The Report presents some of the features of 
the meteorology of Rousdon during 1884. Fully half a quarto 
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page is given to a somewhat popular account of the weather of 
each month. “A few illustrations are given, of which the first 
shows by curves the mean monthly temperature of Greenwich 
for the forty years ending 1873, and the mean at Rousdon for 
the months of 1884. Nowhere, however, is there printed in 
figures a monthly mean either of the pressure or the tem- 
perature of the air, the author contenting himself only with the 
extreme pressures and temperatures of the months. Subsequent 
reports will, no doubt, make good these omissions, and will 
continue, it is hoped, the comparison of the weather forecasts 
of the Meteorological Office, with the weather actually ex- 
perienced in this district of Eastern Devon. 


THE veteran zoologists of Cuba, Seíence states—Prof. Felipe 
Poey, who is now nearly eighty-six years old, and Dr. Juan 
Gundlach, who has completed his seventy-fourth year—are still 
engaged industriously in studying the fauna of that tropical 
island. Dr. Gundlach has been publishing his contributions to 
the fauna of Porto Rico in the 4xnaés of the Spanish Society of 
Natural History. The vertebrates (including fishes by Poey) 
have all appeared, and recently the freshwater marine mollusca 
have been issued. Gundlach has been publishmg every month 
eight octavo pages in the Annals of the Havana Academy of 
Sciences—a contribution to the mammals, birds, and reptiles of 
Cuba—and is now at work upon the insects, of which the Lepido- 
ptera are already nearly completed, and occupy already nearly 400 
pages. Poey has published the fishes of the island in the Annals 
of the Spanish Society of Natural History, and Arango has dis- 
cussed the mollusks. It is to be hoped that these still vigorous 
naturalists will live to see the completion of the work they have 
undertaken with soemuch zeal. 


THE French Academy of Sciences has appointed a new com- 
mission on aerostats consisting of MM. Faye, Fremy, Jamin, 
Tresca, Cornu, and Pener. 


THE French Society of Physics will meet as usual to-day, in 
the rooms of the Société d'Encouragement, to exhibit all the new 
apparatus invented during the year. 


ProF. TYNDALL will begin a course of five lectures at the 
Royal Institution on Tuesday next (April 16) on ‘‘ Natural 
Force; and Energies.” 


THE arrangements for the remaining Apri Popular Science 
Lectures at the Royal Victoria Hall, Waterloo Road, are as 
follow:—Apnl 21, P. H. Carpenter, D.Sc., on Greenland. 
April 28, Dr. J. A. Fleming, ‘‘Our Nimble Servant, Elec- 
ticity, and what we can make it do.” 


EXHIBITS in the Fish Culture Department of the forthcoming 
Inventions Exhibition are already being placed in the severa) 
spaces allotted to them. They include hatching-boxes showing 
the manner in which fish eggs are incubated ; feeding-bores in 
which the fry are inserted after losing their suia! sac, and 


numerous appliances and apparatus necessary to carrying on the ‘ 


work of fish-culture successfully. eThere will also be shown 
various species of fish in different stages of development reared 
artifigially, together with models of fish-farms, oyster-culture 
establishments, and a number of other exhibits of an interesting 
nature. : 


A COMMISSION appointed by the French Government to 
inspect the forests of Tunis, and to make proposals with regard 
to afforestation, has recently presented its report. In the dis- 
tricts south of the Medjerda valley the so-called forests are mere 
brushwood, composed of the callistus, juniper, Aleppo pines, 
and small oaks. The land is cleared for pasturage and cultiva- 
tion, and only here and there are seen groups of larger trees, 
such as Alpine firs and olives Nothing is therefore to be 
gained by preserving here, and the cost would be very great ; 
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but it is nevertheless 1ecommended that some steps be taken to 
protect fees and shrubs which exercise a beneficial influence on 
the régime des caux. The Kroumis mountains to the north are 
of a totally different character. Magnificent forests of old trees 
eust in them, which attain ag great dimensions as those in the 
best French forests. They contain magnificent cork tiees and 
white oaks (Q. Afstrdecket), with trunks three or four metres in 
cncumference and ten to fifteen metres in height to the first 
One forest co¥ers 100,000 hectares, and contains 
also the alder, willow, wild cherry, beech, poplar, holly, bay, 
and the tamarisk. This and some neighbouring ones should, 
the 1epoit advises, be strictly preserved. The bark and wood 
of the oak and cork would repay the expense. 


WE have received Mr. Morris’s Annual Report on the Public 
Gaidens and Plantations of Jamaica, which, as usual, contains 
various matters of much general and local interest, We have 
already referred, in noticing a similar report from Queensland, 
to the immense economical importance of such institutions as 
this, and we aie glad to perceive that such competent authorities 
as the late Royal Commissioners in the West Indies and Sir 
Joseph Hooker have publicly recognised the value of Mr. 
Moiris’s labours. The former suggest that in all the lesser 
islands ‘‘ plant committees” of the residents should at once be 
formed to correspond with the establishment in Jamaica, while 
Sir Joseph Hooker, in commenting on this recommendation 1n 
his letter to the Colonial Office, stated that there can be no 
doubt that the future prosperity of the West Indies will be 
largely affected by the extension to other islands unpiovided 
with any kind of botanical establishment of the kind of the 
operations so successfully cared out by Mr. &Morris in Jamaica. 
But he thinks that mere committees will not be enough : botanical 
stations on a cheap basis are an essential condition for doing 
anything in an effective way. The money value of iain in 
Jamaica is well shown in a paragraph in the report quoted from 
Mr. Maxwell Hall's estimate. A comparison has been made 
between so many 1nches of rain per anuum and so many casks 
of sugar per acie. Thus there were 1559 casks per acre for 79 
inches rainfall and 1441 casks with 56 inches, so that the differ- 
ence due to a larger or smaller island rainfall is on an average 
nearly one-tenth of the exportsugar crop. This one-tenth export 
crop, for sugar and rum, represents in value nearly 100,000. 
But rf other produce, which is likewise affected by a greater or 
less 1amfall, such as coffee and pimento, the difference would 
amount to a very considerable sum, During the year con- 
siderable attention was devoted in the herbarium to the medicinal 
plants of the island, and to forming not only a collection of 
botanical specimens, but also of the barks, roots, and the portions 

for medicine. The value of this herbarium to the com- 
mercial interests of the West Indies was shown while working 
up the botanical classification of the indigenous plants capable 
of yielding fie. It was found that the common native Agaze 
(aloe) of Jamaica was not, as had been represented in books on 
Jamaica plants, the Agave gmericana, but an entirely different 
species, the Agave keratfo of Salmdyck. The application of 
this difference, which appears to hum only one of botanical 
nomenclature, to the industrial arts 1s that, under the belief that 
this plant was dgave americana, and therefore capable of yield- 
ing valuable fibie, large sums of money were spent and lost in 
getting out machinery to clean fibre which was of inferior 
quality. 


AT the.end of thereport on the Jamaica public gardens above 
referred to, Mr. Morris mentions some curious instances of super- 
stitions among the negroes with-regard to plants The plantation 
labourers believe that ıf they take up the hoise-plaintain suckers 
(że. those with long fingers), and then take up one of the maiden 
plaintains (with the short fingers) while the gum oi juice is still 


fresh upon their cutlasses, and they use thé same cutlass, the 
maiden plaintains will produce horse-plaintains, and this was 
said by them to be a matter of common experience. It is be- 
lieved also to be unlucky to point the finger when speaking of 
any growing plant in a provision ground, or even to name a 
plant which has recently been planted. It is stated even by in- 
telligent Europeans thgt if the seed of the shaddock (Cit us 
decumana) ix planted, thereis but one in a whole shaddock that 
will produce good and pleasant fruit, and also that there are 
fifty-two seeds in a shaddock, only two of which produce the 
real shaddock, while the others produce a variety of fruits such 
as the sweet lime, forbidden fruit, grape fiuit, chester fruit, and 
orange | 


ACCORDING to an article in fhe last number of the Oerter- 
reichische Monatsschrift fur den Orient, by Heir Friedrich Muller 
eof Vienna, on the paleography of the Philippine Islands, the 
inhabitants of the archipelago of Malay descent possess a writing 
which is going more and moie ovt of use and is being supplanted 
by the Latin writing introduced with Christianity by the Spanish 
missionaires, The original writing, which is on the whole in 
the same form among the various tribes, such as the Tagals, 
Ilocos, Visayas, Pampangas, is connected fist with the writings 
of the people of the Celebes (Bugis, Macassais), and of Sumatra 
(Battak, Redschang, Lampong), and the forms point to India as 
the common origin of all, But whether the writing of the Malay 
peoples came direct from India, or thiough the intermediary of 
another writing ; from which Indian alphabet it came, i.e. from 
which province ; and at what time,—are questions which various 
competent scholais have answered in vatious ways, and which 
may therefore be regarded as still open. To those who desire 
to pursue the subject two interesting recent studies may be 
recommended. One, by Piof. Kern, of Leyden, appears in the 
well-known Dutch. magazine, Bidragen tot de Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indw, vol. iv. No. 10 (1885), 
which is a critical examination of the whole question ; the other, 
in Spanish, by Señor Pardo de Tavera, 1s published as a 
pamphlet, and is entitled “ A Contribution to the Study of the 
Ancient Alphabets of the Philippines.” The special value of 
the latter 1s that st investigates the subject more thoroughly than 
auy of its predecessors with special relation to the Phiippines, 
and illustrates ıt by much that is original from the old literature 
of the archipelago. It is accompanied by ‘plates, containing 
copies of no less than twelve Philippine alphabets, Nos. 11 and 
12, however, appear to be identical, with the exception of being 
produced with different instruments, No. 11 is probably written 
with & pen on paper, while No. 12 was probably cut by a knife 
into wood. Even with this deduction there are still eleven dis- 

tinct alphapets in this archipelago alone. 


THE stone implements, shell heaps, and other prehistoric 
1emains of Japan have already received some attention at the 
hands of Profs. Milne and Morse, and of Herr von Siebold, an 
Austrian savani in the diplomatic service in Tokio. Until quite 
recently, although the Japanese prized stone implements and 
the hke, they appear to have done so on account of their peculiar 
shapes and as curiosities rather than because of their scientific 
importance. A Japanese gentleman filling a high official 
position has, however, just published a volume entitled, ** Notes 
on the Ancient Stone Implements of Japan,” for a description of 
the contents of which we ate indebted to the Yapan Mail. Mr. 
Kanda enjoys high reputation as an antiqyanan. His book con» 
tains twenty-four plates, to each of which aie appended accurate 
descriptions of the objects delineated, with their names and’ 
other details. Thè plates are not tinted, so they convey no idea 
of the colours of the originals, many of which are of black ser- 
pentine, jade, jasper, amethyst, agate, calcedony, &c. They 
give the exact shapes and dimensions of all the objects. Mr. 
Kanda’s object 1s not to ventilate his own opinions, but to furnish 
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ntiquariens abioad with data for comparing the stone imple- 
aents of Japan with those found elsewhere. In a shoit treatise 
f eight pages he describes the beliefs universally curient in 
apan on the subject of these remains. Dividing stone imple- 
cents into ‘‘chipped” and '*pohshed," he mentions four 
arieties of the former, which, translating ghe oiiginal Japanese 
ames, he calls ariow-heads, spear-heads, rice-spoons of the 
1ountain gnomes, and pound-stones—the last being really hoe- 
eads. The three first are known all over Japan, but become 
aore and more numerous as one approaches the north. They 
xe supposed to have been used by the Ainos. Of the ‘‘ polished ” 
tone implements there are six principal varieties, vulgarly 
nown as thunder-bolts, thunder-clubs, stone daggers, and 
agger-heads, magafama and Audalana, or curve and tube- 
lhaped jewels. The thunder-bolts, so called, are evidently axe- 
eads ; they are found everywhere, but chiefly in the north. The 
“thunder-clubs " are beautifully ornamented, while their shape 
nd size—occasionally they are found as much as five feet long and 
ave inches in diameter—suggest the idea that they served as in- 
ignia of authority 1ather than as weapons of war. The prehistoric 
wottery is Kamloka pottery, from the name of the locality 
n Northern Japan where 1t was first discovered. Like the stone 
mplements, it occus with greater frequency the farther north 
se go. The general conclusion is thus suggested that the 
borigines of Japan weie gradually pushed northward by invaders 
nom the south, but where the distinction is to be drawn between 
he races known as Tsuchigamo, Vezzo, and Aino is a question 
oi future determination. No metal implements have ever been 
ound with this pottery, wheieas it 1s constantly associated with 
ll the stone implements enumerated above. n the ancient 
wombs, which exist everywheie throughout Japan except in Yezzo, 
there are unearthed several vatieties of stone implements, and 
with them occur metal implements, together with a species of 
wottery known as Gogi ware, after a priest of that name who 
ame to Japan from Corea 1n the eighth century, and who 1s sup- 
wsed to have introduced the potter's wheel. The name is 
loubtless improperly applied to the ware found in the ancient 
ombs, for in couit relics now preserved aud dating back to the 
"ghth century there is ware incomparably superior to this so- 
alled Grogi ware, which should therefore probably be referred 
o a period much more remote. The stone implements found in 
hese tombs'aie for the most part of an ornamental character, 
hough some may have served for agricultural purposes. The 
ormer include the magafama, or ‘‘ curved jewels " which were 
ased as.pendants. Some of them are of nephiite nd chryso- 
nase, mineials never yet found ‘in Japan, so that these oma- 
ments must have been brought over from the Asiatic qpntinent. 
Mr. Kanda thinks that the ancestors of the present Japanese, 
when they airived in Japan, bought with them from their old 
home metal implements which, not being sufficient for all, were 
appropriated by the privileged few, the majouity of the people 
zomg back to stone implements. This curious theory would 
expiain the circumstance that many of the thunder-clubs already 
mentioned are so beautifully ornamented as to indicate, almost 
with certainty, the use of metal echisels ; but archeologists will 
orobably prefer leaving this circumstance unexplained to adopting 
30 violent an explanation. 

WE have received the Proceedings of the Windsor and Eton 
Scientific Society for 1884, with the Society's diary and the 
oresidential addiesses since its formation in 1881, One naturally 
looks in the Proceedings of this and similar societies to the local 
work—the papers with some of the.Jocus in guo 1n them—rather 
than to the more general papers read and lectures delivered. 
We find more than one instructive communication on the subject 
of the old Roman town of Silchester, near Reading ; a paper on 
the trees of Windsor Forest, by Dr. Gee ? whilst amongst the 
papers read during the fou years, but not printed, we notice one 


on some bronze implements found in the Thames near Windsor, 
on carnivorous plants found in the same neighbourhood, and on 
recent explorations of a tumulus at Taplow. The Society, which 
does all its interesting work on a subscription of five shillings 
from each member, is affiliated with the Albert Institute of 
Windsor, and was formed in consequence of the success of an 
exhibition of microscopes and other scientific objects which 
formed one of the fortmghtly entertaifiments provided by this 
institute. 


THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Rhesus Monkey (Afacacus rhesus d) from 
India, presented by Mr. F. J. Edmonds; a Greater Sulphur- 
crested Cockatoo (Cacatua galerita) from Australia, deposited ; 
two Great Kangaioos (Macropus giganteus d 9), eight Silky 
Bower-birds (Ptionorkynchus violaceus) from New South Wales ; 
two Red Kangaroos (Macropus rufus 6 9) from Australia; two 
Bennett's Wallaby (Habnaturus bennetti & 9) from Tasmania ; 
a Roan Kangaroo (Macropus erubescens), two —— Wombats 
(Phascoloniys ) from South Australia, received in exchange ; 
two Sumatran Rhinoceros (Rhinoceros sumatrensis & 9); a 
Rufous-tailed Pheasant (Zuplocamus erythrophthalmus 9) from 
Malacca; a Bar-tailed Pheasant (Phasianus reevisi 9) from 
North China; two Peacock Pheasants (Polyslatrou chinyuts) 
from British Burmah ; a Silver Pheasant (Zuplocamus nycthe- 
merus 9 ) from China, a Cocoi Heron (Ardea cocor) from America, 
purchased ; a Bonnet Monkey (Macacus sinicus), a Black Lemur 
(Lemur macaco), born 1n the Gardens. E 





OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


ANCIENT OCCULTATIONS OF ALDEBARAN —In NATURE, 
vol. xxxi. p. 182, reference was made to an occultation of Alde- 
baran which Bullialdus found recorded in a Gieek. manuscript, 
and which it had been supposed was observed at Athens on’ 
March 11, A.D, 509. The extract from the manusctipt is given 
at p. 172 of the well-known wok of Bullialdus, *' Astronomia 
Philolaica.” The observation is perhaps mentioned in somewhat 
undecided terms, inasmuch as it is rather implied that after twi- 
light had ended the moon seemed to have occulted the star; 
nevertheless we have its position described as close to the moon 
at the time of observation ; and futher: “ Stella quippe apposita 
eiat pati, per quam bisecatur limbus Lunze illuminatus." If we 
remember rightly, Street, amongst others, has pointed out that 
the occultation itself could not have been seen at Athens, but 
must have been observed at some more eastern station, "The 
following are 1esults of a 1ecent computation in which the moon's 
place has been determined on the same elements which closely 
represent the occultations observed in China B.c. 69, February 
I4, and A.D. 361, March 20, referring to the planets Mars and 
Venus respectively, as well as other phenomena recoided 
previous to the fomth century. 


A.D. 509, March 11, at 2h. 30m. Paris mean time. 


Moon’s right ascension 49 11 23 
»  dechmation T +12 55 46 ` 

Hourly motion in R.A. .. . oe 30 I5 
3» i Ded. ... *712 


The position of Aldebaran was in R.A. 48° 10’ 16", Decl. 
+12° 89’ 29". The sidereal tıme at mean noon at Athens was 
23h. 22m. 11s. Hencg, calculating for Athens, we find the star 
disappeared at 3h. 7m., and re-appeaied at 4h. 37m. local mean 
time ; the sunset at 6b. 6m., so that the occultation occurred in 
broad daylight, and '' post accensas lucernas" there would be a 
considerable distance between the moon and the star, as seen at 
Athens. 

By way of testing the moon's place here employed, we may 
examine the circumstances of another occultation of Aldebaran, 
which Gaubil extracted from the Chinese historical works, and 
thus desciibes :—'* In the ninth year (period Yung-ning), third 
moon, day ping-chin, the moon eclipsed Aldebaran;" this 
occms in the records of the '* Dynastie des 73 du sud, la cour 
à Nanking.” Gaubil gives the date Mach 29, A.D. 491, Pro- 
ceeding as befoie we have for g 
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e 
A.D. 491, March 29, at th. 3om. Paris mean time 
Moon’s right ascension .. EE 35 53 
» declination «+12 53 I 
Hourly motion in R. A. 29°44. 
» in D +7 39 


The position of Aldebaran was in R.A. 47° 50’ 44", Decl. 
+12° 10° 15%. The sidereal time at mean noon at Nankin was 
oh, 29m. 36s., and, calcglating for that place, we find the ster 
disappeared at gh. 2m. local mean time, and would set at 
9h. t4m., so that its altitude at disappearance was only 2°'3. 
Whence, assuming the accuracy of hee computations, it is 
clear that the occultation could not have been seen as recorded 
at Nankin, if the moon’s place about the epoch to which they 
refer were sensibly behind that deduced, so as to render possible 
an observation in twilight at Athens of the occultation of 
March 11, 509. 

This result for the circumstances of disappearance of Alde- 


baran at Nankin in 491 reminds us of a similar observation made” 


in London on the occultation of the same star, September 14, 
1717, probably from the roof of the Royal Society's house in 
Crane Court, Fleet Street, whence, we are told, on the occasion 
of the total solar eclipse in 1715 there was a free horizon. ‘On 
the 14th of September, in the evening, for the first time the 
moon returned after a long interval to hide Palisesum ; and the 
Sky was extraordinarily clear at London, so that the moon and 
the star were seen to rise in the horizon at the same time ; the 
immersion of Palthczuns was at gh. 6m. 20s., the moon not 
being 3° high, in the very middle, as it were, of the eastern umb, 
over against the northern of that small macula which 
Hevelius called Siaynum Meridis, and Ricciolus by his own 
name...” 

BARNARD's CoMET.—A new computation of the orbit of this 
comet; by Mr. Egbert, of the Dadiey Observatory, Albany, 
U.S., confirms that of Dr. Berberich, as regards the close 
approach which the comet makes to the orbit of Mars. At a 
true anomaly of 37° 35’, corresponding to heliocentric longitude 
343° 52’ (equinox of 1884), the distance is within 0'008, the 

's mean distance from the sun being taken as unity, and a 
very close approach of the two bodies may have taken place, as 
ae Bs remarked, at the end of the year 1873. Dr. Berberich’s 
period of revolution is 1958:9 days, that of Mr. Egbert 1970°3 
days, an increase of only ten days on the latter period would 
snifice to have brought the comet and planet together in De- 
cember 1873. The latest observation made by M. Perrotui, at 
Nice, m November, 1884, bas not yet been brought to bear 
upon the direct calculation of the orbit, though Dr. Berberich’s 
comparison of his elements therewith shows but small difference 
between calculation and observation. Barnard’s comet does not 
quite attain to the orbit of Jupiter, the distance at aphelion being 


0'555. 





ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK, 1885, APRIL 12-18 
(For the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24, is here 
* employed.) 
At Greenwich on April 12 
Sun rises, 5h. 12m. ; souths, 12h. om. 4177s. ; sets, 18h Sim. ; 
decl on meridian, 8° 51’ N.: Sidereal Time at Sunset, 
8h. 15m. 
Moon (New on April 14) rises, 4h. 2m. ; souths, gh. 47m. ; 
sets, 15h. 43m. ; decl. on meridian, 3° 38’ S. 


Planet Rises Souths Sets — Decl. on meridian 
m. h m m. e; 
Mercury.. 527 I3 7 20 47 18 ON. 
Venus 5 10 II 41 18 12 5 26N. 
Mars 4 55 II I5 17 35 3 13 N. 
[piter 13 13 .. 20 30 347* . 14 IN. 
aturn 746 . 155 23 58 21 59 N. 


2 .. 
* Indicates that the setting is that of the following day 
Phenomena of Jupiter s Satellites 
pni h. 


April h. m. m. 
I2 .. 2 I L occ, disap.| I4 ... 22 43 III. occ. disap. 
23 22 I. tr. ing. 15 2 22 III. occ. reap. 
13 . r41 Ltr. egr. 3 13 III. ecl. disap. 
20 29 «I. occ. disap.| 16 o o II. occ. disap. 
23 50 L ecl. reap. | 17 . 2r 2 II. tr. egr. 


I4 ... 20 23 36 IV. tr. egr. 
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April h. 
I4 6 Mars ın conjunction with and a^ 12' soutt 
of the Moon. 
14 20 Venus in conjunction with and o? 6' north» 
of the Moon. 
16 7 Mercury in conjunction with and 6° ar 
north of the Moon. 
17 20 Mercury stationary. P 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THE Pescadores, which have recently been bombarded andi 
occupied by Admiral Courbet, are a small group of islands lying. 
in the Formosa Channel, about twenty-five miles off the west 
coast of Formosa. They‘are attached for administrative purposes 
to that island, and form one ofethe six districts into which it is 
divided. The islands are known to the Chinese as the Panghu- 
ting, or district of Panghu, and in Chinese geographical works 
more than thirty distinct islands are mentioned, but no distinc- 
tion is made between the inhabited and uninhabited, large and 
small islands, nor between islands and mere rocks and shoals. 
The largest of the group is called Panghu, and from it the 
archipelago has doubtless derived its name. The main island 1s 
forty-eight miles in circumference, and the next in size, called 
Fishers or West Island, is seventeen. According to the late 
Admiral Collinson, who surveyed it in 1845, the want of trees, 
which the Chinese officers accounted for by the violence of the 
wind and the absence of sheltered valleys, give the islands a 
barrenappearance. Millet is extensively cultivated, and between 
its rows the ground-nut is planted. In sheltered spots the sweet 
potato and a few vegetables are grown, but the inhabitants de- 
pend mainly on Formosa for vegetables and fruits. Bullocks 
and poultry were abundant. The population of the two larger 
islands was stated then to be 5000, and of the whole of the 
islands 8000. The archipelago contains actually twenty-one 
inhabited islands, besides several rocks. They extend from 
23° I3 to 23° 48' N. lat, and from 19° 16' to 119° 37' E. long. 
Their general appearance is flat, the summits of many of the 
islands being nearly level, and no part of the group being 300 
feet above the sea-level. The two larger islands are situated 
near the centre of the archipelago, forming an extensive and 
excellent harbour between them. The capital of the whole— 
Makung or Macon—is situated on the north side of an inlet on 
the main island. The islands offer shelter in all states of the 
weather in the dangerous Formosa Channel The archipelago 
was seized by the Dutch in 1622, and some remains of their 
fortifications are still to be seen; but in 1624 they left for For- 
mosa, where they remained till finally driven out by the Chinese 
pirate Koxinga. 

Port HAMILTON, the English Naval Station in the North 
Pacific, acquired during the week, is the name commonly 
applied to the large Corean island of Quelpart, situated about 
sixty miles due south of the extreme point of the Corean penin- 
sula, and situated between 33° and 34" N. lat. and 126° and 127? 
E. long. It has been described at great length by Hamel, the 
*'secretagy" of a, Dutch vessel wrecked there on its way to 
Nagasaki in the seventeenth cen Hamel and his com- 
panions were kept captive in Corea for thirty-five years, when 
some of them succeeded in escaping. Hamel’s story will be 
found in Pinkerton and other collections of voyages. Dur- 
ing the present century it has also been visited occasionally in 
search of the crews of shipwrecked vessels. A glance at the 
map shows its position relatively to Japan, North China, Corea, 
and the Sea of o and its value as a naval station better than" 
any words could do. It is 159 miles distant from Shanghai, 
about 100 miles from Nagasaki, and lies in the mouth of the only 
exit to the south from the Sea of Japan. It is described by 
Mr. Griffis, a recent historian of Corea, as an oval, rock-bound 
island covered with innumerable conical mountains, tipped in 
many instances by extinct volcanic craters, the highest of all 
being Mount Auckland, or Haura, witich is about 6500 feet 
high. On the top are three extinct craters, within each of 
which is a lake of pure water, and Corean children are still 
taught to believe that the three first-created men of the world 
still dwell on these lofty heights. The whole island. is well 
cultivated; there are a number of towns, three walled 
cities, but no good harbours. It has long been used as a 
place of banishment for criminals, The chief industry is the 
manufacture of straw hats, those from Quelpart being the best 
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nown from very ancient times, when it formed an independent 
ingdom. The origin of the great peak of Mount Auckland, 
vhich renders the island so conspicuous, is thus given by the in- 
abitants (we quote from Mr. Gniffis) : ** Clouds and fogs covered 
e sea, and the earth trembled with a noise of thunder for seven 
ays and seven nights. Finally, the waves opened, and there 
merged a mountain more than rooo feetghigh, and forty + in 
ircumference. It had neithér plants nor trees upon it, and 
‘louds of smoke, widely spredd out, covered its summit, which 
ppeared to be composed chiefly of sulphur,” The fullest recent 
ccount which we possess is one published by a gentleman who 
‘isited the place with the French Consul in Shanghai in 1851, to 
eek for the crew of a vessel, the Narwhal, believed to have 
œen wrecked there. The story of the visit was published at 
e time in an English journal printed in China. The in- 
bitants are Coreans of the orfinary type; iron appears to 
bound on the southern coast, and there were ample evidences 
»—af much comfort and even wealth among the islanders. Chris- 
ignity is said to have reached Quelpart through a Corean, who 
ade his way through North China to Hongkong, where he 
vas taught by the missionaries, and who then made his way 
ck to the island. 


THE geographical subject proposed this year by the French 
“Academy of Inscriptions for the Prix Bordin is ‘‘ A Critical 
Zxamination of the Geography of Strabo.” *According to the 

rms laid down by the Academy, competitors are (1) to give 
he history of the text of the work ; (2) to characterise the tan 

peacuage of Strabo with reference to that of contemporary Greek 
vnters, such as Diodorus Siculus and Dionysius of Halicar- 
rassus ; (3) to distingursh the information collected by direct 
observation of places and that drawn by him from his prede- 
:essors ; (4) to express definite conclusions on his critical method 
n using various documents. The papers should be in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Institute not later than December 31, 


Im 386. 
Tue Hungarian Society of Geography is engaged just now in 
«organising a Magyar expedition for the exploration of the regions 


ibout the Urals, and principally of the Baskir country, where 
he Uralo-Altaic peoples are disappearing. The Society regards 
it as essential to study tribes which will soon be only a more or 
ess confused recollection. The exploration is to be anthropo- 
ogical, ethnographical, and archeological. 


THE Director of the Museum of Ethnography in Pars has 
just received from the Minister of Public Instruction a fragment 
of the planking of the canoe in which MM. Crévaux, Bellet, 
and Ringel were ascending the river when they were murdered 
on the Tejo-Picolmayo by tbe Tobas Indians. The Minister 
sent at the same time a collection of ethnographical water-colour 
drawings made by Ringel and annotated by Crévaux. These 
weie iecovered by M. Bueno, and sent to the French Legation 
at Rio de Janeiro. 


IN the Bolletino of the Italian Geographical Society for 
March an attempt is made to determine the limits of the new 
‘Kingdom of the Congo," as recognised by the lage Berlin 
Conference, and modified by the treaty concluded between the 
African International Association, and Portugal on Febiuary 14. 
The territory as thus determined would be limited on the west 
by the Atlantic seaboard from Banana to Yabé (5° 45' S. lat.), 
then by the parallel of Yabé to the meridian of Ponta da Lenha ; 
then by this meridian noithward to the Chiloango ; then by the 
left bank of this river to its source, and beyond that point by a 

“curved line to the Ntombo-Macata Falls on the Congo, lea 

to the French the station of Mboco, but reserving Mucumbi an 

Manianga ; lastly, from the Nfombo-Macata Falls the Congo 
itself to its confluence with the Bumba beyond the equator, 
where the boundary running noith-west remains still to be deter- 
mined. The southern frontie: follows the Congo from Banana 
to a point a little above Nokki, the north bank remaining to the 
Association, the south¢o Poitugal; then from near Nokki the 
parallel of this place as far as the river Kwango; then 
this nver to about 9° S. lat, and thence a diagonal 
line across the continent to Lake Bangweolo. Eastwards the 
boundary coincides with the west coasts of Lakes Bangweolo, 
T yika, Muta Nughé, and Albert Nyanza. On the north 
the frontier will follow the line of water-parting to be here- 
after determined between the Congo, Nile, Shari, and 
Benué (Niger) river basins, Within these limits the new 
State will have an approximate area of nbout 1,000,000 square 
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miles and a population of probably 40,000,000, mostly of Bantu 
speech and Negro or Negroid stock. 


THE same number of the Bollettino publishes a letter from 
Count Giacomo di Brazza, dated Brazzaville, October 22, 1884, 
in which the writer complains that his efforts to complete the 
triangulation of Stanley Pool were frustrated by the officer of 
the African Association, a certain Captain S., in charge of the 
left bank of the pool. To complete the work ıt was necessary 
to cross over to that side of the Congoy but the permission to 
do so was refused by the official in consequence of instructions 
issued by Colonel de Winton, “that all were to remain on their 
own side." 





ON THE SALINITY OF THE WATER IN THE 
FIRTH OF FORTH?* 


at is the purpose of this paper to state the methods employed 

for examining the salinity and alkahnity of estuary water at 
the Scottish Marine Station at Granton, and to describe and 
record six months’ observations of the water of the River and 
Firth of Forth up to December 31, 1884. 

(1) Collection of Water Samples.—To collect a sample of 
surface-water from a small boat it is sufficient to wash out the 
bottle with the water, and then hold it a few inches under the 
surface until it fills, The temperature of the water is taken by 
means of an ordinary thermometer in a copper case. On board 
a larger vessel the same thing may be done, the bottle being 
attached to a sounding-line and lowered over the side, or, with- 
out stopping the vessel, by means of a clean bucket, care being 
taken to draw the sample forward of the ejection-pipe of the 
condenser. When brought on board a thermometer 1s Immersed 
for a minute, and the temperature noted. The water is then 
bottled, tied down, and labelled. 

The water-bottle employed for obtaining samples from any 
depth beneath the sufface consists of a brass basal disk support- 
ing tbree radiating sheets of brass surmounted by a brass dome, 
on the top of which there is a ring for the line. The basal plate 
has an india-rubber ring fixed upon it, and its under suface has 
two rings for attaching the lead, and a stopcock for running off 
the water. There is also a brass cylinder, the edge of which 
rests upon the india-rubber ring when the instrament is closed. 

On board the Medusa, the steam-yacht of the Marine Station, 
the water-bottle is attached to the sounding-line, which is woun | 
on a drum worked by a small deck-engine. It has a g-Ib. lea l 
attached to it, the stopcock 1s closed and a little plug screwed 
1n to prevent the entrance of mud should it strike the bottom. 
It 1s then lowered, the slip-cylinder being held in the hand. 
When the desired depth is reactied the slip is let go; it crashes 
down on the frame and is guided by the brass S on to the 
india-rubber ring, on which it presses, and so y incloses & 
sample of water. It has been found necessary to let down one 
or two cylindrical weights, slipping on the line, after the slip 
has suck the body, 1n order to press it firmly down. Repeated 
trial and continuous use have shown this manner of water- 
collecting to be satisfactory. 

The bottles used for preserving the samples are glass-stoppered, 
blue glass half- Winchesters, which hold about 1°5 litres, They, 
are packed in boxes, fifteen in each, so as to be carried easily 
and safely. Each bottle is labelled as it is put aside, with parti- 
culars of the date, hour, and temperature. 

The temperature below the surface is ascertained by means 
of the Negrett: and Zambra thermometer in the Scottish frame, 
which was described to this Society ¢n July, 1884 (Proceedings, 
vol.xii. p. 927). 

Whgn each sample of water is taken, the following observa- 
tions are made and recorded :—Date; hour; position by bear- 
ings; depth of waten;? depth from which sample was taken; 
temperature of the water at that depth ; temperature of the air ; 
nature of the weather, wind, and state of sea; state of tide; 
colour and transparency of the water.* 

The colour of the water 1s observed by sinking a disk of iron, 
painted white, to the depth of a few feet or fathoms, according 
to circumstances, and noting its colour. The transparency may 
be very roughly measured by observing the distance to which 
the disk remains visible. 

It is mmportant that the actual notes of all observations be 


of Edin- 


* Abstract of & paper read at the meeting of the Royal Socie! 
Bs, emust to 


burgh, Jan: 5, 1885, by Hugh Robert Mill, B Sc, F.CS 
the Scotush Manne Staton, Granton, Edinburgh. : 
2 These are sometimes omitted in the case of surface samples. 
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preserved for future reference should uncertainty arise re- 


garding them. ‘There are difficulties in doing this, for it 1s not 
easy on a small vessel, when there is an 
ordinary note-book from getting wet. 


printed on them, which are kept in a small leather case, and 
when each card 1s uséd, 1t may be slipped beneath the others, as 
is done in a date-case. The cards can be conveniently kept in 
boxes, and may be readily and 1apidly referred to at any time. 
2. Delermination of the density.—The density of the samples 
of water collected in the Firth is determmed by means of a very 
delicate hydrometer of the form used on board the Challenger. 
The hydrometer is made of glass, the tubes for body and stem 


having been very carefully selected to ensure uniformity of 


diameter. The instrument has a body of about 5 cm. diameter 
and I2 cm. long ; the stem is nearly the same length, and has a 
diameter of 3 mm. The process of making and calibrating the 
hydiometer has been descubed in great detail by Mr. Buchanan 
in his Challenger report on the specific gravity of ocean water 
(** Challenger Rep. Phys. Chem.,” vol. i. pt. u. pp. 1-4.) 

The hydrometer which has been used at the Marine Station 
1s provided with seven movable weights, which can be attached 
to the top of the instrument, and so increase the weight of the 
hydrometer fiom 1i50'1478 grms. to 155/8390 gims, through 
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Itis most convenient to 
use cards with memoranda of the observations to be made 
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thirty-six giadations, The volume of the body nnd bulb of th 
instrument is 150°2070 cc. at o°°3, and its coefficient of expansio- 
is known; the volume of the 100 mm. into which the stem: 
divided is 0°85 cc., and as it is assumed to be uniform, tb 
volume of each millimetie of the stem 1s taken as 0°0085. 

The density of each water-sample was taken twice, by fir 
using 2 weight that did not immetse more than the lower thir 
of the stem, then adding another to immerse at least two-third: 
A table giving the volume of the hydrometer at every tenth « 
a degree Centigrade fiom o° to 25° has been drawn up, and fior 
this table the volume of the body at the observed temperature 
taken ; the volume of the stem immersed is got from anothe 
table, which gives the value fo. each half millimetre from o t 
too. "These added together give the total immersed volume 
and, the weight bemg taken fiom another table and divided b. 
this volume, gives the densityea? the observed temperature. The 
mean of the two densities is taken, and reduced from the mee 
of the two corrected observed temperatures to 15"'56 C. b 
means of Dittmai's table (** Chall. Rep. Phys. Chem.,” vol. 
part I, p. 70). 

Advantage was taken of the double determination of eac 
density and of a number of separate experiments to foim a» 
idea of the probable error of an individual determination. Th 


result showed that the probable uncertainty is not moie tha 
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Map OF PART OF THE RIVER AND OF THE FiRTH or FonTH. (ao-fathom line: 2..........). 


Stations for water'samples:—I Alloa; II. Kincardine; III. Hen and Chickens Buoy (near Grangemouth); IV  Borrowstounness ; v or 
(near Cen ) VI Oxcar Beacon (near Inchcolm); VII. Herwit Buoy (near 
, Scottis, 
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0'00005, taking pure water as I'00000, and that consequently, 
* in considering the relative densities of the water in the Firth, the 
fourth decimal place is certain. 

The amount of total halogen was determined by Mohr's 
volumetric method, but, as the probable error was so great as to 
render the second decimal place in the per milleage uncertain, 
no reliance can be placed on the results. The largeness of the 
uncertainty is due, in pait‘ht least, to the disadvantageous posi- 
tion 1n which the determmations were made—a floating labora- 
tory where the atmosphere was always more or less ladq with 
saline particles. i 

The alkalinity was determined by Tomoe’s method with 
standard solutions of hydrochlouic acid and of potash. 

The quantity represented by an alkalinity is very small, 
although the number used to express it ıs large. An alkalinity 
of 50 means that in a litre—say 1026 grammes—there is 0°05 

mme of carbonic acid as calcium carbonate ; that is, a per- 
centage of 0'00487, which, from the maccuracy of the deter- 
minations, might vary from 0°00498 to 0700476. 
Notes of Previous Work on Estuary Water 

In 1816 Dr, John Money read a pape: to this Society on the 

composition of sea-water, the samples which he analysed being 


taken from the Firth of Forth near Leith. The paper (Trans. 
R.S.E. for 1816) contains results of great theoretical value, 


eensferr 
chkeith) ; VIIL, IX, X, XI. five ‘miles apart; XII. Isle o 


which were instrumental in modifying the theory of the exist 

ence of salts of different bases and acids 1n solution, and whic? 

altogethe: changed the mode of analysis of sea and minera 

waters. Attention -was given more particularly to the solic 
constituents, and no obseivations seem to have been made by» 
Di. Murray on the variations in salinity at different parts of the 
Firth, 

Di. John Davy published a paper (Za. New Phil. 
xxxvi. p. 1) m 1843, on *' The Temperature and Specific Gravity 
of the Water of the Firth of Korth.” He examined the tem- 
perature and density of the water at the end of Leth pie: 
on eight occasions at intervals of about a month. It was 
Davy’s intention to continue the monthly observations for » 
number of years, but, as he had to leave Edinburgh, they were 
stopped. Since no particulais as to how the densities were 
determined were given, it is impossible*to compare them withe 
others observed at a later date. 

Dr. Stevenson Macadam investigated the salinity of the Firth 
of Clyde in 1855 (Brit. Assoc. Asports, 1855, nd. 64). He 
obseived the specific gravity at more than fifty places, and de- 
termined the total solids and chloune in each. In subsequent 
investigations he examined the Fiiths of Cromarty and Inverness. 
The results are recerded in the Procerd:ngs of this Society for 
1866 (Prec. Roy. Soc. Ed., p. 5). 

Prof. Kyle, of Buenos Ayres, made some observations in 
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$74 on the River Plate, in the same way as Dr. Mac- 


dam on the Clyde. Mi. F. Newman has kindly supplied 
m translation of Kyle's Spanish pamphlet (' Algunos Datos 
<obre la Composicion de las Aguas del Rio de la Plata"), 
and & chait of the Plate, with the water-sampling stations. The 
cesults brought out by Prof, Kyle me interesting, but, like the 
athe: observers cited above, he neglects to mention whether 
Bhis specific giavities are reduced to 0°,@o 4°, or to 15°°56, or 
-vhether water at o°, 4°, or 15°56 was taken as unity. It is 
therefoie impossible to consider the results except as puiely 
melative to the estuary in question, and no companson between 
mthe different investigators can be made, — . 
The Cattegat, Skagerrack, Baltic, and north-eastern parts 
«of the North Sea have been made the subject of very careful and 
pprolonged examination by various Danish and German scientific 
workeis — Water-samples have been taken regulaily fo. a num- 
bei of years at various points along the coast, and fiom light- 

7houses and light-ships at considerable distances from land. The 
results of the examination of these samples from 1872 to 1881 
aie tabulated in conjunction with the meteorologica} conditions, 
especially with 1espect to 1ainfall, in a 1ecently issued paper by 
the Commission in Kiel for the scientific investigation of the 
German seas.) The general low densities of these waters, and the 
variations to which they are subject, make the conditions which 
obtain there not unlike those in an estuary. 

While it is fully realised that it will take y€ars of consecutive 
observations to thofoughly settle the relations of the fresh and 
salt water in an estuary, and that many conditions, such as the 
currents, law of the tides, and 1aifall over the area diaimed by 
the principal river and its tributmiies must be taken into 
account ; 1t is considered expedient to state the results observed 
in the six months, from June to December, 1884, on the Firth 
of Forth. These results are pwely pieliminary ; but as little 
attention has been given such matters hitherto, they may piove 
of interest, and may lead to suggestions for improvements in 
carrying on the work. 

he Firth of Forth.—The River Foith :ises in the valley 
between Ben Lomond and Ben Venue, is jomed near Stirling by 
the Teith, and gradually merges into the Firth of Forth, the 
precise point where the 11ver ends and the Firth begins being a 
matter which permits of difference of opimon. Probably the 
best plan is to view the river as ending at Queensferry, but for con- 
venience the term *' Firth of Forth” may be applied as desciibing 
the iiver and Fith proper fiom Alloa to the Isle of May, a 
distance of fifty-five miles. According to Keith Johnstone the 
area drained by the Forth is 500 square miles. Few large 1ivers 
flow into the Fhth. Those of any importance are : on the noi th 
side, the Black Devon, at Clackmannan ; and the Zeven, at Leven, 
on the south side there are the Carron, at Grangemouth; the 
Avon, n few miles further east ; the A/mond, at Cramond ; the 
Water of Leith, at Leith; the Esk, at Musselburgh; and the 
Tyne, near Dunbar. . 

Fiom Alloa to within three miles of Queensferry the depth 
of the water is under ro fathoms; there it increases, at fist 
gradually, then at the Bamer Beacon abruptly, to over 30 fathoms, 
and close to Inchgarvie, to over 401athoms. This 1s the deepest 
part of the Futh, and the narrowest. Thee Feith Beidge 1s in 
process of construction at this point A very strong tide runs 
m the channels on each side of Inchgarvie, and the deep water is 
confined to a very small area, he ro-fathom stream runs 

+ along the northern shore, until off Kirkcaldy, where it widens 
out in a funnel shape, and approaches the shoie on each side. 
Theie is a short tiact over 10 fathoms to the south of Inchkeith, 

a known as the Narrow Deep. Several small depiessions of more 
than 20 fathoms occur between Queensferry and Inchkeith, and 
a little to the east of that island the 20-fathom area begins as a 
narrow steam trending northward, and spreading out off Largo. 
The Isle of May 1s connected to the mainland of Fife by a sub- 
merged plateau nising to less than 20 fathoms from the surface ; 
and, about four miles east of the May, depths beyond 30 fathoms 
commence. - 

A line diawn from"Aberlady Bay to Largo divides the Firth 
into two very different halves. To the west of it the slope of 
the bed ıs extremely gradual, and the depth slight; to the east 
of it the shore slopes down abruptly, and the bed ofthe Firth is, 
with one or two insignificant exceptions, uniformly over 20 
fathoms in depth. - 


Berlin, 1884: “ Penod- 


1 Vierter Te repr if die Jahre 1877 bis 188%, 
es Salrgehaltes im Oberflfichenwasser in der Ostsee 
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Observations on the Surface Salinity in the Firth.—It is 
assumed that the amount of total salts may be deduced from the 
density, as if estuary water were ocean wate: diluted with pure 
water. This cannot he exactly the case, as the salts carried down 
by rivers aie in quite different proportion to those found in the sea, 
and before the processes occuning there have had time to pro- 
duce uniformity of composition—that is, where river-water pre- 
dominates—the propoition of salts among themselves must vary. 
Consequently, until exact experiments can be made on this 
point, the interpretation of estuary @tnsities by ocean-water 
tables must be taken with reservation, and it is better to view 
the densities as such, without reducing them to amounts of total 
salts. To get a prelimmaty view of the rate of freshenmg, it 
was determined in September 1884 to make a monthly hip for 
collecting water samples from the entire Fnth ; and on Septem- 
ber 18 the Afedusa proceeded fiom Inchkeith to Grangemouth 
forthat purpose. Surface samples were taken every five miles, 
and bottom samples at each alternate ‘station. bservations 

*weie made both in going and in retuiming. The intention to 
make the complete tour of the Firth in one day had to be reln- 
quished, and the Inchkeith to May section was completed on the 
25th. This double trip showed that the densities of the water 
samples decreased steadily, gradually, and uniformly fiom the May 
to Inchkeith, but that the change then became moie 1apid, the 
curve resembling a portion of a rectangular hyperbola. The 
second water sampling trip was on October 7 and 8; the water, 
beautifully clear and transparent, and of a deep green-blue 
colour at the May, became light green and less transparent about 
Inchkeith, and fiom Inchgarvie onwaids it was yellow and very 
muddy. The results were similar to those of September. The 
November trip took place on the roth and 11th; the weather 
was fine, almost summer-like, and, 1n consequence of previous 
heavy 1ains, all the rivers were in flood. The effect was a 
marked lowering of the density of the surface water, greatest in 
the upper reaches of the Firth, but quite perceptible at the Isle 
of May, which is anost in the open sea. The effect of this 
“spate” was to reduce the density at'Inchgarvie from its mean 
of 102382 to 102029 ; that at the Oxcar Beacon from the mean 
of 1'02438 to 102022; that at Inchkeith from 102472 to 
I 02403 ; and those at Stations VIII. and IX. fiom 1'02505 and 
1702518 to 102458 and 1°02508 respectively. The December 
tnp did not'take place till the 25th, when my friend Mr. Ritchie 
was good enough to take charge of the eastern excursion. The 
day was fine, with a north-easterly breeze and a slight swell. On 
the 27th the yacht started for Alloa, but the morning, which was 
hazy, gave place to a day of fog, and it was impossible to pro- 
ceed beyond Inchgarvie. The 29th and 3oth were also misty. 
and this poition of the trip had very reluctantly to be dispensed 
with. 

The effect of the tide obscures the changes of salinity to a 

ceitain extent in these. monthly cruises, but, although the data 
are so few, they are sufficient to show that between Inchkeith 
and the Isle of May—that is, in the wide and open pait of the 

Firth—the tidal effect is relatively slight and the variations in 

density very gradual, though perceptible; while from Inchkeith 
to Alloa the tidal effect increases with every mile, and the rate 
of change becomes moie and more rapid. e following tables 





(I. and II.) give the figures obseived in these consecutive 
trips :— 
TABLE L.— Density at 15°°56 j 
1884 I II. HI. 1V. V. VL 
Sept. . wm ee e ee T2082 s r 02205 e 1'02444 ms I 02470 
Oct. I ooi6o0 .. r'01088 ... I OIQII ... 1 02272 s. I 02332 os 1 02443 
Nov. O 99923 sse 1'00272 4. I OI4IQ m» I OIJO4 se 101946 me I 02032 
Dec — © = m = È —  .4 102351 e 102353 
1884. VIL. VIII IX. x XL XII. 
Septe 1'02499 ... I 02533 + 102531 oe» 1'02537 we I 02549 . I 02555 
Oct. I 02505 ... 1'Oa512 we I 02547 - I 02525 . I O2555 .. 1 02558 
Nov 1702403 + ges ee P'ORSOI .. 1'02520 se — .. č = 
Dec 1704464 .. r'basir .. r 02508 . 109545 .. 102554 «e  — 
TABLE H.—Alkalinity 

1884 I 1I. uL Tv. v. vI 
Sept. .. — _ — eee 491 504 
Bd uiam Lc pue d ar 

ov ia rr" 31'4 392 44 » 452 
Dec — a = — -— Kt æ 496 
1884 VIL VIH Ix. x. XI XII. 
Sept 496 we — — — — — 
Oct — — — we — — 
Nov 483 48 6 505 .« 497 = .— = 
Dec .. sra .. $23 .« 5:14 4 517 oe $39 te — 
The mean of the density, &c., at the stations going and returning is grven 

erc. 
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The maximum, minimum, and mean of all the density ob- 
servations at each station, together with the number of cases 
which give the mean, are tabulated (Table III.). The tempere 
ture observations made on the monthly trips have not been 
alluded to here; they are intended to form a separate paper. 


TABLE III.— Variations in Density 
No of 


Station Maaimum Minimum Mean Obs. 

I. Alloa ... ew» 100160 .. 099923 .. I" P 

IL Kuncardine .. .. M 101521 .4 I ES Y cotto €- 4 

III Hen & Chickens buoy 1'02169 ... 101084 ... 1 018098 II 

IV. Blackness s.e se .. 102414 .« IOIÓSO .. I 2. 6 

V. Inchgarvie ... .. I02461 .. Io01863 .. I 09303" II 

VI. Oxcar .. se o o 102492 o. 101953 =» 1 02355l 10 

VII. Inchkeith .. se se 102526 .. 1'02380 ... 1'02472 .. 13 

IIl. ecc oe on X 02544 1 002450 .. I 03505 . 7 

' s IO02551 s. IO2495 .. IO251 8 

X. ee: “ost whe! CERES “eee 102557 .. 102417 .. IO35JO .. 9 

XI OffFiddra .. .. .. 102566 .. 1'02526 ... 102547 = 6 

II May Island... ... .. 102570 se 1'02443 om 102511 .. 5 
* Omitting the day of high flood in the river, mean = 1 02382 s 

t » » n » = 1'02438 


Differences between mean densities — 

I II IIL IV. V. VL VIL 
638 i218 x89 216 sa 113 33 
Note. —Al the densities given are at xs" 56 C. 


The change of temperature produces a corresponding change 
of the density of the water 14 sz/tt, which has important bearings 
on convection currents, and which must also influence the rate 
of mixture of sea and river water, especially as the temperature 
of the river water is in winter usually below that of its maximum 
density. 

An examination of Table III. shows that for maximum and 
minimum, as well as for mean observed densities, the increase is 
perfectly continuous until the last station is reached, when the 
Maximum density is only probably greater than that at 
Station XI, the minimum is certainly ẹless than that at 
Station VIIL, and the mean is less than that at Station IX. 
It is not easy to find an explanation of this fact, for there is no 
river nearer than the Tyne at Dunbar, and there are no springs 
on the Isle of May, the lighthouse keeper being compelled to 
get all his fresh water carried from Crail. The proximity of the 
Firth of Tay may possibly account for the observation. 

The diference between the density of the surface-water at 
high and at low tide is by far the greatest in the upper reaches 
of the Firth, anú decreases more and more gradually. Beyond 
Inchkeith the diference is httle noticed, in fact the water is 
found to be sometimes denser at a lower state of tide. This 
effect may'be due to currents which are not taken account of m 
this preliminary investigation. The rate of change of density 
with the tide decreases very rapidly at first. At Kincardine the 
difference between high and low water is r in the second 
place of decimals, or, calling the density of pure water 10,000, 
It is 100 ; at In ie it is about 15, at Inchkeith 4, and beyond 
Inchkeith about 1; that is 11m the fourth decimal place by 
ordinary notation. 

The density of the surface-water was determined almost 
daily from August to December at the Scottish Marine Station, 
Granton, but the results were so variable, that dependence 
*annot be placed upon them as representative of the water in 
the Firth at that point. The density was always found to be 
greater at low water, and after some trouble the cause was 
ascertained. From the station westward for a distance of a 
mile and a half the shore dries at low water for from quarter to 
half a mile, and Cramond {sland becomes a peninsula, on the 
west or further side of which the River Almond discharges it- 
self. At high water there is from half to one fathom of water 
between Cramond Island and the coast, and the river, 
the shorter course, is carried by the ebb tide along the shore, 
and so reduces the den-ity of the water in the neighbourhood. 

As there was considerable time lost in devising and testing a 
suitable means of collecting samples of bottom water, the 
number of reliable cases for consideration is small. 

It may be generally stated that the part of the Firth east of 
Inchkeith is the region where the difference between the density 
of surface and bottom water is least, and that the difference 
decreases steadily towards the May. Towards Alloa, on the 
other hand, the differences in the density between surface and 
bottom water are great, but they are greatly influenced by the 
tide, Table IV. gives details of nineteen comparisons between 
bottom and surface water. 

At the Hen and Chickens Buoy, near Grangemouth, the depth 


VIII IX. X. XI. XII. 
13 ra 17  —365 


is only 54 fathoms, but the salinity is very much greater at th 
bottom than at the surface. The difference 13 least observed a 
low water, but as the flood tide sets in, it appears to increase 
and then to fall off again as the ebb commences. The onl: 
divergence from this rule noticed was on November Ir, whew 
the nyers were all much flooded and the current very rapid. I 
would appear that these observations confirm the theory tha 
sea water ascends rivers along the sbottom under the opposite 
current of fresh water. 
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Speaking roughly, it appears that waters having an alkalinity 
under 40 (that is, in which there is less than 0'04 grammes of 
carbonic gcid as carbonate of lime per litre) have a density 
under 1°0200, alkahnities under 25 correspond to densities 
under r'oroo. The only strikingly anomalous case 1s that of 
sample 189, a bottom water from off Alloa, when the river was 
low and yery ny. The density was 1'00146, the alkalinity 
47'9, which y corresponds to a density of 1'024. The 
presence of sewage 1n. the river might account for this observa- 
tion to some extent, but more probably it was due to the pre- . 
sence of particles of calciutn carbonate. With an alkalinity 
between 40 and 50 water has a density between 1'024 and 17025 
as a general rule, and when the alkalinity is over 50 the density 
is almost invariably over I 025. 

On account of the absence of data for deducing the total salts 
of estuary water from the density, we cannot reduce the alka- 
linity to percentage of total salts, and, consequently, it is im- 
possible to form a correct idea of the diffetence between bottom 
and surface alkalimties, as this difference may be entirely due 
to the different salinity of the water. 

Arrangements have been made for continuing and y 
extending observations on the salinity of the Firth of Forth. 
Samples of water will be taken by trustworthy observers at high 
and low water at different points on the Firth, and water- 
sampling trips, both from Alloa to the May and across the 
Firth from north to south at various places, will be carried on 


regularly. 
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"Throughout this paper the density of the water is given as 
«educed to 15°56 C. (60° F.). It is specific gravily at 15°°56 
«eferred to pure water at 4° C. as unity. 

The water-sampling stations and the principal contour lines of 

epth are shown 1n the chart of the Firth of Forth (Fig. 1). 





THE PEARL FISHERIES QF TAHITI 


A RECENT issue of the ¥ournal Officiel contains a lengthy 
ieport by M. Bouchon-Biandely, Secretary of the Co ege 
f France, who was sent by the Ministry of Marine and the 
Jolonies on a mission tọ Tahiti to study questions relating to 
eyster-culture there. The principal product of what M. 
hrandely, with “the summer isles of Eden” fresh in his mind, 
alls “ notre belle et si poctigue colonte de Tasti,” is mother-of- 

«earl, All its trade is due solely to this article, which for a 
entury has regularly attracted vessels to the islands which com- 
«ose the archipelagoes of Tuamotu, Gambier, and Tubuai. 

Whe mother of-pearl which is employed in industry, and espe- 
jally in French industry, 1s famished. by various kinds of shells, 

Bhe most estimated, variegated, and beautiful of which are those 

wf the pearl oyster. There are two kinds of pearl oysters— 
«ne, known under the name of pintadine (Méeleagrina margaret- 
Jera), is found in China, India, the Red Sea, the Comoro 
slands, North-Eastern Australia, the Gulf, of Mexico, and 

«specially in the Tuamotu and Gambier archipelagoes; the 
other, more commonly called the peail oyster (Afeleagrina radi- 

ma), comes from India, the China seas, the Antilles, the Red 

“Sea, and Northern Australia. The shell of the former is harder, 

ore tinted, more peg qui and reaches greater dimensions 

Bran the latter. Some have been found which have measured 
hirty centimetres in diameter and weighed more than ten kilo- 
gammes, while the Me/eagrina 1adiala rarely exceeds ten centi- 

eres at the,most, and never weighs as much as 150 grammes. 
Joth varieties supply pearls, those of one kind being at one 
ime more favoured, at another time those of the other. This 
lepends on fashion ; but, on the whole, those found in the great 
jintadine are more beautiful, and the colour more transparent, 

mhan those of its congener. The amount of the trade from Tahiti 
n pearls cannot be stated with accuracy, as there is much clan- 

Wiestine traffic, but M. Brandely puts it down approximately at 
300,000 francs, England, Germany, and the United States being 
‘he chief markets for the fine pearls. The gieat pintadine is 
found in great abundance in the Tuamotu and Gambier islands. 
The situation there is very favourable to them ; in the clear and 
ümpid waters of the lagoons they have full freedom for deve- 

Mopment, and are undisturbed by storms. Mother-of-pearl is 

Mound in almost every one of the eighty islands which form the 
urchipelagoes Tuamotu and Gambier. These belong to France, 

"having been annexed at the same time as Tahiti and Moorea, 
ind have a population of about 5000 people, all belonging to 
che Manni race. M. Brandely gives an interesting description 
of these little-known islands aud people. The latter appear to 

Bhover always on the brink of starvation, as the islands, which are 
»omposed mainly of coral-sand, produce hardly anything of a vege- 

xable nature. Whale the neighbouring Society islanders have every- 

ing without labour and in abundance, the unfertunate iBhabitant 
of Tuamotu is forced to support existence with cocoa-nuts, almost 

Khe only fruit-trees which will grow on the sandy beach, with 

Mish aid shell-fish which are poisonous for several months of the 
year, and often they have to kill their dogs for want of other 
animal food. There are no birds, except the usual sea-birds ; 

sco quadrupeds, except those brought op man ; no food resources 

XDecessary to European life, except what is brought by ships. 
Although the people are pate and hospitable, they practise 

«annibalism, and M. Brandely saggests that it 1s pitiless hunger 

«lone which has driven them into this horrible custom. These 
miserable people are the chief pearl-divers of the Pacific; in- 

«deed it is their only industry, and women and even children 

stake part in ít. There is at Anaa, says the writer, a woman who 
will go down twenty-five fathoms, and remain under water for 
three minutes. Nor was she an exception. The dangers of 
the woik are great, forthe depths of the lagoons are infested by 
sharks, against which the divers, being unable to escape, are 
forced to wage battle, in which life is the stake. o year 
passes without some disaster from sharks, and when one 
happens all the divers are seized with terror, and the fishing is 
stopped for a time. But gradually the umperious wants of life 
drive them back to the sea again, for mother-of-pearl is the cur- 
rent coin of the Tuamotu. With it he buys the rags which 
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cover him, the little biead and flour which complete his food, 
and alcohol, ‘‘ that fatal present of civilisation," for which he 
exhibits a pronounced passion. "Twenty or thirty years ago the 
trade in mother-of-pearl in the Tuamotu archipelago was very 
profitable for those engaged in it. For a valueless piece of 
cloth, a few handfuls of flour, or some rum, the trader got half 
a ton of mother-of-pearl worth one or two thousand francs, or 
even fine pearls of which the natives did not know the value. 
The archipelagoes were frequented by vessels of all nationalities ; 
mother-of-pearl was abundant, and prls were less rare 
they are now. The number of trading-ships increased ; there 
was competition amongst them, and consequently a higher price 
to the natives, who fished to meet the new demand with im- 
provident ardour. The consequence is that the lagoons are less 
productive, and that even the most fertile give manifest signs of 
exhaustion. The prospect of having the inhabitants of Tuamotu 
thrown on itshands in a state of helpless destitution, as well asof the 
disappearance of the principal article of the trade of Tahiti, and an 
&mportant source of revenue to the colony, alarmed the Colonial 
administration, and the Ministiy of Marine and the Colonies in 
Paris. Accordingly, M. Brandely was selected to study the whole 
subject on the spot. The points to which he was instructed to 
direct especial attention were these: (1) The actual state of the 
lagoons which produce oysters; are they beginning to be im- 
verished, and. if so what is the cause, and what the remedy? 
02 Would it be possible to create at Tuamotu, Gambier, 
Tahiti, and Moorea, for the cultivation of mother-of-pearl, an 
industry analogous to that existing in France for edible oysters? 
Would it be possible by this means to supply the natives of 
Tuamotu with continuous, fixed, remuneiative labour which 
would render them independent, and remove them from the 
shameless cupidity of the traders? Could they not be spared 
the hardships and dangers resulting from the continued practice 
of diving, and be turned to more fixed sedentary modes of life, 
by which they might be raised gradually in the social scale? 
(3) Should the pearl fishing in the archipelagoes be regulated, 
and, if so, what should be the bases of such regulations? It was 
on the mixed economical and philanthropic mission here indi- 
cated that M. Brandely went to Tahiti in February last. 
The statistics did not iow auy decline in the production of 
mother-of-pearl, but a careful study on the spot showed that this 
was due to the great amount of the clandestine traffic, and that 
the lagoons were growing less productive day by day, that 
beautiful mother-of-pearl was becoming rarer, and in order 
now a-days to get oysters of a marketable size, the divers are 
forced to go to ever greater depths. M. Brandely recommends 
prompt and vigorous measures be taken at once, as the lagoons 
of Tuamotu will soon be ruined for ever. The partial steps 
already adopted have been useless. The total prohibition of 
fishing in some of the islands for several years has failed, becausé 
it has been. found that the pintadine is hermaphrodite, and not, 
as formerly was believed, unisexual. The cause of the im- 
poverishmeni of the lagoons 1s excessive fishing, and nothing else. 
e thinks that it is possible to create in Tuamotu, Gambier, 
Tahiti, and Moorea a rational and methodical cultivation of 
mother-of-pearl oysters, analogous to that existing with regard to 
edible oysters on the French coasts, and to constitute for the 
profit of the colony an industrial monopoly which no othere 
country can dispute, for nowhere else can such favourable con- 
ditions be met with, 





SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LoNDoN* 


Royal Society, March 26.—‘‘ On the Peculiar Behcviour of 
Glow amps when raised to High Incandescence.” By W. H. 
Preece, F. R.S. 

The experiments de&cribed had for their object the investiga- 
tion of a phenomenon observed by Mr. Edison, who brought it 
to the author's notice last autumn. Between the limbs of an 
incandescent filament of a glow-lamp a thin, narrow platinum 
plate being fixed with an independent wire connection, and a 
sensitive galvanometer b placed in circuit between the fila- 
ment and the platinum, a derived current is observed to pass 
through the galvanometer and through the rarefied space at the 
bottom of the limb when the main current is increased to a 
certain strength and the filament reaches a certam degree of 
incandescence, the strength of the derived current increasing 
with the increased brilliancy of the glowing filament. In the 
euthor’s investigations Mr. Edison had made other lamps, in 
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which the centre conducting plate was of copper, iron, and 
carbon ectively ; but the general effects were practically the 
same as when platinum was used. The cuients (from Fawe- 
Sellon-Volckma: cells) were increased gradually, the effects of 
each increase being carefully noted. The nature and iesistance 
of the ranfied space in. the shunt-ciicuit had to be ascertained. 
Certain increments in the cunent weie followed by a diffused 
blue effect in the globe, more or less intense, accompanied in 
each instance by a marked fall in the resistance of the shunt— 
pointing to an intimate connection between the two phenomena, 
The strength of the shunt-cuirent when the faint blue tinge ap- 

ed was: with carbon, 3:42 ; with iron, 3:85 ; and with cop- 
per, 3:80 milliamperes. No perceptible difference in the results 
was observable with lamps 1n which the centre plate was a fine 
wire or a very broad suriace, nor when the plates were doubled. 
That the effect was due primarily to the ‘‘ Crooke's bombard- 
ment,” or the projection of molecules in 1ight lines fiom the 


carbon filament on to the metal plate was confirmed by the, 


following experiments :—Lamps were constiucted varying the 
position of the plate. In one the plate, was fixed at the end of 
a tube having a portion of the filament exposed to the plate; in 
this case, with an E. M.F. of 108 volts in the main circuit, the 
blue effect entered the tube. In another lamp the tube was so 
constructed that no portion of the filament was opposed by right 
lines to the metal plate; with 112 volts the blue in the globe 
became very marked ; with 120 volts the bulb was hot, the tube 
cool. Another lamp was constructed with three branches at 
right angles to each other, and each metal plate taken in suc- 
cession; no result was obtained, no current being evident in 
either section. All the experiments went to show that, when 
once the blue effect appeared, destruction was only a question of 
time. Hence this blue effect is an indication of the advent of 
disintegration, and a very useful warning of danger ahead. 
Whenever the incandescence of the filament is raised beyond a 
certain limit, the interior of the glass envelope is blackened by 
a layer of carbon which has been deposited b a Crooke's bom- 
bardment effect. 

It was evident from the observations that the Edison effect is 
due to the formation of an arc between the carbon filament and 
the metal plate fixed 1n the vacuous bulb, and that this arc is 
due to the projection of the carbon particle in right lines across 
the vacuous space. Its presence is detrimental to the life of the 
lamp, and as its appearance 1s contemporaneous with the blue 
effect, the latter 1s a warming of the approach of a critical point 
and a sure indication that the E.M.F. is dangerously high. It 
is also clear that, as the Edison effect is only evident when we 
are among the breakers,” it is not available for practically 
regulating the conditions of electric hght cunents as its ingenious 
discoverer originally proposed. 


Mathematical Society, April 2.—]. W. L. Glaisher, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Dr R Stawell Ball, F. R.S., 
Astronomer Royal, Ireland, and Baboo Basu, of Bhowanipore, 
were elected Members, —The following communications were 
made :—New relations between bipartite functions and deter- 
minants, with a proof of Cayley's theorem in matrices, by Dr. 
T. Muir.—On ehminanis and associated 100ts, by E. B. Elhott. 

* — On five properties of certain solutions of a differential equation 
of the second order, by Dr. Routh, F.R.S.—On the argu- 
ments of points on a surface, by R, A. Roberts. —On conginences 
of the third order and class, by Di. Hust, F.R.S. 


Geological Society, March 11.—Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
D.Sc, LL.D., F.R.S.,¢President, in the chair.— William 
Lester and Thomas Stewart weie elected Fellows of the Society. 
—The following communications were 1ead :—The itic and 
schistose 10cks of Donegal and some Wa d of Ireland; by C. 
Callaway, D.Sc., F.G.S. The author recalled attention 
to the current theories on the nature of the Donegal granitic 
rock, one which described it as a highly metamorphosed portion 
of a sedimentary senes, another which regarded it as a mass of 
Laurentian gneiss In his view, however, it was a tue igneous 
granite, posterior in age to the associated schists. In six dis- 
tricts examined it was 1ntrusive and sent out veins. The apparent 
interstratification with bedded 1ocks was explained as a series of 
comparatively regular intrusions. Where the granite was seen 
in contact with limestone, the latter contamed garnets and other 
accessory minerals No gradation could be discovered between 
the granite and any other rock, the junctions (even in the case 
of small fragments of schist immersed in gianite) being well 
marked. The gramte was distinctly foliated. In some localities 


there was merely a linear arrangement of the mica; but nea 
the western m of the gianite promontory there was » 
striping of light and daik bands, the colour of the latter being 
due to the abundance of black mica. The gneissic structure wa 

attributed to lateral pressure, the existence of which in th 

associated strata was seen 1n the conversion of grits into schist-like 
rocks, in the production of cleavage in beds of coarse materials, 
in the ciushe conditfon of some masses, 1n the overthrow o 
folds, and in the production of planes of thrust. The directior 
of the pressure was perpendicular to the planes of foliation ir 

the granite. The schistose rocks of the 1egion were divided intc 
two groups. The Lough Foyle series consisted of quaatzites 

que grits with a mmeralised matrix, slaty-looking schists, 
ine-giained satiny schists, black phyllites,dand crystalline lime 

stones and dolomites, The semicrystalline condition of most of 
these rocks was characteristic, his series was well seen at London 

derry and on Lough Foyle, and formed a bioad band striking to 
the south-west. These rocks were compared with similar types im 
the Hill of Howth (north of Dublin), near Aughrim (Co. Wick- 
low), and south of Wexford. The Lemster semicrystalline 
masses were quite unlike the Wicklow Cambrians, and bore a 
strong resemblance to the slaty senes of Anglesey. They were 
lithologically intermediate between ‘the Donegal and Anglesey 
groups, and from a comparison of all these areas the author re- 
erred the Lough ¿Foyle series, with some confidence, to the 
Pebidian system. The prolongation of the Lough Foyle rocks 
into the Grampian region was well known, and Ireland thus 
served to connect some parts of the Scottish highlands with» 
South Britain. The author was not prepared to correlate this 
Donegal series with any American group, but the lithological 
affinities were rather with the Taconian that with the Huroman. 

The Xilmacrenan series, in which the granite is intrusive, was 
described as crystalline, and older than the Lough Foyle group. 
It was mainly made up of micaceous, quaitzose, hornblendic, 
and hydromagnesian schists, quaitzites, and crystalline lime» 
stones, There were no indications 1n these rocks of a meta- 
morphism progressive in the direction of the granite. This series 
was lithologically similar to the Montalban system. Fifty-five 
microscopic slides of Donegal and Leinster rocks had been 
examined by Prof. Bonney, whose observations confirmed those 
of the author both as regards the nature and relations of the 
granite and the general characters and state of crystallisation of 

e two schistose groups.—On hollow spherultes and then 
ee in ancient British lavas, by Grenville A. J. Cole, 
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Royal Society, March 2. —Robert Grey, Vice-President, in 
the chair.—At the request of the Society's Council, Dr. A. 
Geikie, Director-General of the Geological Survey, gave an 
address on the recent progress of the Survey. He indicated 
what would be the future work af the Survey. 

March 16.—Thomas Stevenson, M.1,.C. E., President, in the 
chair. —Prof. Tait called attention to anticipations of the kinetic 
theoiy, and of synchronism, which occur in a tract, ‘De 
Potenti Restitutiv&," published by Hooke m 1678, — Prof. 
Crum Brewn read a paper on the hexagonal system in crystallo- 

phy. The forms of the uniaxial systems may be regarded as 
dervei from forms or parts of forms or combinations of the 
regular system by uniform expansion or contraction in a direc- 
tion parallel to the axis of the uniaxial system, s.e. normal to a 
face of the cube for the tetragonal, and normal to a face of the 
octahedron for the hexagonal system. Faces, therefore, which 
are, in the regular form or combination, at right angles to or, 
parallel to such axis, retain their relative angular position un- 
changed in the uniaxial form, or combination, and can be 
represented by means of indices referring to the rectangular axes 
of the 1egulai system, whatever be the amount of the deforma- 
tion (expansion or contraction). These faces are prism faces, 
parallel to the axis, and basal faces at right angles to it. All 
other faces have their angular position affected by the deforma- 
tion, These other faces are pyramid facis. Each pyramid face 
lies between, and in the same zone with, a prism face and a basal 
face. It may, therefore, be represented by the symbol 


as + Lht, where sand zare the symbols of the prism face 


P 
and the basal face respectively, a and 4 are small whole numbers, 
and p is the ratio of the inci of a line parallelto the axis after, 


to thelength of the line before deformation. We may put = f, 
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e 
«vhen this becomes, for the tetragonal system ($40) + l n (oo), 
P 


which is (^ k 2) the Miller symbol for a pyiamid face m 
p 
his system, with the ratio of the parameter of s to that of x or y, 


‘spressed byp. In the hexagonal system the symbol s + Int 
P 


. 
akes the fom (427) + 1 n (x11), where 4 +2 22 0. We 
p 


«may leave p understood, as it is constant for the same substance 
und same temperature, and write this in the contracted forms 


kkil, n). Thisgives À + T, k +Ž, 1 + P asthe coefficients 


p p 
of x, y, and e in the equation of the face renei to the rectan- 
gular axes of the regula system. These axes are, of course, not 
stystallographic axes of the hexaBonal system, but some advant- 
iges arise fiom their use. They are rectangular, and theiefore 
she ordinary formule of solid geometry can be used ; the symbol 
of the geneial form (447, n), wheie & £ and / aie fiee to change 

laces and change sign together, and # changes sign independ- 
mtly, gives a clear oversight of all the faces of the holohedial 
«orm, and enables us to detive from the symbol the vaiious 
kinds of hemihedry.—In a note on the effect of temperatuie on 
he pn dm of water, Prof. Tait showed that the min- 
«um compressibility temperature of weter appears to 11se with 

crease of pressure.—Dr. A. B. Guiffiths’ pape: on chemico- 

hysiological investigations on the cephalopod liver and its 
dentity as a iue pancreas, was read by Mr. Hoyle. 
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Academy of Sciences, Maich 30.—M. Bouley, President, 

n the chait.—Experiments connected with the phenomena 
occurring within the sphere of oiganic hfe dunng epileptic fits, 
y M. Vulpian. The effects of epileptic attacks artificially pro- 
«duced on the dog were found to agree substantially with those 
observed in human patients subject to ordinary affections of this 
poeclass.—A. 1eply to the remarks of M. Troost on the objections 
poe inst his expetiments with the hydrate of chloral, 
"by M. Friedel.—Piovisional elements of Borrelly’s new planet 
246, determined at Toulouse from obseivations taken at Mar- 
seules and Beilin, by M. Andoyer.—Obseivntions of the same 
planet made at the Paris Observatory (equatorial of the West 
Tower), by M. G. Bigourdan.—Latitudinal distiibution of the 
solar phenomena (spots, faculae, eruptions, and protuberances) 
observed dung the year 1884, by M. P. Tacchini. From 
the observations- here tabulated the author concludes that last 
year the phenomena were more numerous in the southern hemi- 
Sphere of the sun, where protubeiances occurred frequently even 
near the pole, The spots, faculz, and eruptions were numerous, 
especially in & wide zone stretching north and south of the 
equator, whereas in preceding years a notable diminution 
had been observed close to the equator itself—A geometrical 
presentation of the three constants relative to the great mirror M 
of the sextant, by M. Gruey.—4A method of measuring the double 
stars by means of the spectroscope, by M. Ch. V. Zengei.—On 
an apparatus intended to regulate the curvature of the surfaces 
and the refraction of lenses (four illustrations}, by M. L? Lament. 
This apparatus is described as a focometer of great precision, 
generally applicable to all curved surfaces, in oidinaiy cases 
showing at a glance and without preparation the quality of any 
optical system.—Remarks on the actinometiie observations made 
duing the year 1884 at the Observatory of the Montpellier 
School of Agriculture, by M. A. Crova.—Heat of combustion 
‘of the Ronchamp coal, by M. Scheurer-Kestnei, —On the 
formation of the hydrocaibonate of magnesia (hydromagnesite), 
by M. R Engel. In this pape? the author gives the results of 
experiments made for the purpose of determining the causes of 
the formation of hydromagnesite in the precipitation of a soluble 
salt of magnesia by alkaline caibonntes.—lxperiments on the 
reduction of mannite (CGFI,(OII),) by means of formic acid, by 
M. C. Friedel.—On foimation of the kreatines and kreatin- 
ines: a new kieatinine, a-ethylamidopropionocyamidine, by M. 
E. Duvilher.—On the simultaneous contiactions of antagonistic 
muscles, by M. Beaunis.—On the pelagic fauna of the Baltic 
Sea and Gulf of Finland, by MM. G. Pouchet and J. de Guerne. 
From specimens of crustaceans (Cyclops quadricornis, Daph- 
nella brachyura, Daphnia quadrangula, &c.) fished “p last year 
in the Gulf of Finland, the authois conclude that the pelagic 
fauna of that slightly brackish sea resemUles that of the great 
European lakes, while the central basin of the Baltic offers well. 
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marked transitional forms between fresh-water and marine ani- 
mals,—On the existence of limestone at Fusulines in the Morvan 
geological area, by M. Stan. Meuniei.—On some crystals of 
celestine (sulphate of strontian) discovered near Grauchet (Tarn), 
by M. A. Caiaven-Cachin. 


BERLIN 


Physiological Society, February 27.— Prof. Busch laid 
before the Society two opens illustrative of his ın- 
vestigations into the laws of ossificatioy The one preparation 
was of the inferior maxilla of a dog, in which, when the 
animal was from three to four months old, two pairs of precisely 
similar grains of shot were inserted, as fixed marks, into holes 
bored by a gimlet of the same diameter, In order that such 
marks might be really fixed points from which the process of 
growth could be studied, it was necessary that the pieces of 
metal inserted into the osseous tissue should not project beyond 
the surface of the bone, nor, on the other hand, should they 


onch on other organs by the growth of which they would be 


liable to be displaced. In the inferior maxilla of a dog Prof. 
Busch had made four marks, two on each side, at distances of 
several centimeties, and then, with an exact pair of calipers, he 
measured the distances of the four grains of shot from choir 
The wounds soon healed, the dog did not seem to suffer the least 
inconvenience, and after 112 days was killed. The examination 
of the lower jaw now showed that of the four grains theie were 
only three still remaining, the fourth not being discoverable. 
The two placed on one side of the lowei jaw, 1n front and behind, 
showed exactly the same distance from each other as at the 
beginning of the experiment. The distance of one grain on one 
side from the conesponding grain on the other had on the other 
hand grown greater, while the length of the whole lower jaw 
from the posterior angle to the anterior end had throughout the 
period in question undergone an increase of about five centi- 
metres. From these results Prof. Busch inferred that the increase 
in length of the lower maxilla was not due to interstitial growth 
but to apposition. e second preparation had for its object to 
ascertain facts regarding the growth of the eprphyses of the long 
bones whether 1t proceeded from the terminal line between epi- 
physis and diaphysis. from the epiphysal line, or from the 
fiticular cartilage. For this purpose steel pins, I centimetre 
long, were inserted into m bored holes, one pin close 
under the epiphysal line of the tibia, a second in the epiphysis 
of the tibia, a third in the epiphysis of the femur, and a fourth 
close above the epiphysal line of the femur, The point of the 
imlet was broken of during the operation, and served as a 
fth mark. The question as to the mode by which the epiphyses 
ew was to be decided by the eventual change in the distance 
etween mark 2 and mark 3. 
likewise was canied out on a big dog of three months 
old, which was killed 119 days after the operation. The 
examination of the marks then showed that mark 1 was removed 
several centimeties lower down, lying horizontally under the 
periosteum. Mark 2 lay apparently unchanged at its original 
spot; maik 3 was shifted a large piece upwards, and lay hon- 
zontally under the periosteum of the diaphysis. As a 1esult of the 
opeiation, therefore, instead of under the epipbysal line, it 
was inserted above that line into the diaphysis; mark 4 
was not to be found; mark 5, the broken-off gimlet-point, * 
lay fa up on the posterior edge of the diaphysis., As to 
the growth of the epiphysis, the experiment had therefore no 
significance, seeing that mark 3 was not inserted into the epi- 
physis of the femur. It showed, however, indisputably that the 
diaphyses grow vi apposition from the epiphysal line, and that 
in proportion as the parts 1etired from this line, they became 
fiom resorption thinner and slenderer. In the discussion on this 
comm@nication, Prof. Wolff stated that he had performed a geat 
number of experiments on the lower jaws of quite young rabbits, 
which, contrary to thé results obtained by Prof. Basch, clearly 
demonstrated the interstitial growth of the bone in question. After 
he had quite concluded these experiments, he would lay the results 
before the Society.—Prof. Ehrlich made a communication on 
physiologically impoitant results he had obtained from his 
investigations into the susceptibihty of the different tissues to 
colouring matters. If colouring solutions—in particular methylic 
blue—were injected into living animals and then, with the ut- 
most expedition, particular tissues were examined, interesting 
reactions of the living tissue under the colouring materials woul 
be perceived, which, in spite of their rapid evanescence, revealed 
important facts which by other methods were in pet wholly 
unascertainable, ın part to be ascertained only with dificulty. 


The experiment in this case 
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After the injection of methylic blue, Prof, Ehrlich found in the 
submucous tissue of the tongue very numerous fibres and fibrous 
reticula coloured intensely blue which sent processes to the epi- 
thelial formations, and it was easy to determine that these fibres 
were the axis cylinders of the sensory nerves. These blue-tinged 
axis cylinders were found very numerously in the gustatory cuplets, 
at the basis of which they formed a quite narrow reticula network, 
whence, then, single fibres ending in knots proceeded anteriorly to 
the ciliated cells. Network of blue fibres were found very copiously. 
and closely in the correa. The iris likewise showed blue plexuses, 
icularly on the anterior side ; on the posterior side only long 
cancellated reticula were observed. In the muscles, on the 
other hand, were found only detached blue fibies, the ending 
of which m the muscle fibre could not be established. The 
axis cyhndeis of the motory nerves were, according to this 
experiment, not coloured by methylic blue during life; it was 
only the sensory nerves which reacted to the colouring matter. 
The vessels, arteries, capillanes, and veins were sui10unded b 
blue plexuses. It could not, however, be decided whether th 
blue fibres proceeded to the smooth muscle cells. In the retina 
the nervous layer showed no blue colouring. In the ganglion 
layer, on the other hand, cells richly charged with blue, and 
having numerous branching processes, were found, which, too, 
were in communication with the processes of neighbouring cells. 
In the mixed nerve stems and in the roots o the nerves no 
blue fibres were found. The central ends, on the other band, 
showed a decided methylic blue reaction, as did also the pen- 
pherical ends of the sensory nerves. In the brain blue fibres 


, were found only rarely, but were very abundant in the medulla 


oblongata, while they were wanting, again, in the spinel 
marrow, and from these results it appears that the colouring of 
living organs with methylic blue was a very important means 
towards observing the endings of sensory nerves in them. it 
must, however, be borne in mind, that the examination had to 
be prosecuted very rapidly after the colouring process, because, 
in living tissue, the colouring material got” very quickly—in the 
course of a few minutes—lost by diftusion, and the colounng of 
the axis cylinders disappeared.—D1. Benda laid before the 
Society several preparations sent by Prof. Adamkiewicz, of 
Cracan, and gave an explanation of them. After colouring with 
saffranine, Prof, Adamkiewicz found, in transverse sections of 
nerve fibres and cords of the spmal marrow within Schwann’s 
sheaths, yellow to brown coloured crescents, which were sec- 
tions of peculiar fusiform cells, and ım the opinion of Prof. 
Adamkiewicz represented hitherto unknown parietal cells, lying 
within the nerve fibres, distinguished by their saffranine reaction. 


Meteorological Society, Mar.h 3.—Dr. Helimann spoke 
on the rainfall of Germany. Afte a short reference to 
the rain-maps of Germany, hitherto published, which had 
been in some degree prepared from insufficient material and 
according to inadequate methods, he set forth the points of view 
which had determined the arrangement of sixty new :am- 
stations. By grouping and comparing the new annual observa- 
tions with those of neighbouring stations, which ianged over a 
long seres of years, he was now in a position to draw a number 
of important conclusions. He was able to establish, for ex- 
ample, that the eastern of North Geimany, and, in par- 
ticular, the right bank of the Oder, was not, as had hnherto 
been su posed, a dry district, at least not over its whole area, 
seeing that there were several stations within that section show- 
ing moderate amounts of rain. It was further ascertamed that 
the views formerly prevalent respecting the ramfall m moun- 
tainous regions were not cerrect, each mountain chain not having 
been considered separately when inductions were made fro.n the 
data hitherto accumulated, in which other essential factors came to 
be mixed up with that of the elevation and vitiated théresult. 
In ard to the yearly distribution of ram, Dr. Heilmann’s 
investigations showed that the great North German plain was 
embraced within the region of the summer rains; that the 
curve of rain-quantity and rain-frequency sank from January to 
April, reaching its minimum in that period, whence it rapidly 
rose to its maximum, which was attained in the summer months, 
and then sank slowly to its winter values. The maximum of 
rainfall in the furthest east occurred in June; immediately 
to the west in July; still more to the west imn August; 
in Sleswick, liter still ; and in Helgoland, not till November. 
A closer examination of the ram-curve in North Germany 
showed that it consisted of two maxima, with a depression of 
greater dryness occurring in July. A similar double maxunum 
was hkewise found in South Gérmany and in North-West 


Germany. The first and ter rain maximum occurred with tA 
recurrence of cold in June, and, altogether, the curve 
temperature 1n North Germany showed a perfectly correspon 
ing, inverse course with that of the rain-curve. The mou 
tains of Germany—the Sudetc Monntams, the Taunus, tl 
Harz, the Thnrngian Forest—which were all separately mvesis 
gated in respect, of their ramfall—showed an inverse course ) 
the yearly rain-curvasas compared with that of the plain. Intl 
mountains, the maximum of rainfall occurred in winter, when: 
the curve sank in spring, then rose to a small secondary ma» 
mum in summer, saak thereafter, and finally rose to 9 
year’s maximum in winter. In respect of the absolute rm 
maxima the observauons hitherto made showed that for Ge 
many the month's maximum amounted to about 945 inches, am 
that the greatest daily rainfall amounted for the plain to abou 
g'or inches, end for the mouptains to from 7'88 to 9°45 mche 
The greatest hourly rainfall “hitherto observed was 2°90 inche 
Dr. Hellmann exbibited a self-registering rain-gauge t 
Hotünger, and explained its construction —Dr. Kremser da 
scribed an secon oF the Schneekoppe made by him on Januar 
3 and 4, 1885, and submitted some meteorological observ: 
tions taken by him on that occasion. On the height of the ridg 
he had clear sunshine over head, while the mountains under hin 
lay enveloped in fog, the contour of which he was thus m 
position to observe. In the Riesengiund, into which the sui 
shone clearly, Ht saw a huge pillar of fog, the upper en 
of which was curved into a whirling shape, resembling th 
column of smoke in an -ascendi 


air-current, as described m 
Herr Vettin’s experiment (vide NATURE, vol xxxi. p. 284] 
On the Schneekoppe he saw the brown-red ring aroun 
the sun in a state of remarkable completeness. About IO 
around the sun was a brilliantly white space, which passe 
through yellow and yellow-brown into the copper-coloured ring 
64° broad At the point whee it touched the horizon the tw 
limbs showed different tints. Before sunrise the moon ws 
densely surrounded by a violet halo, which extended to about m 
far as 18? from the moon, and gradually passed into the dark 
blue sky. The observer stationed on the Schneekoppe relate 
that he likewise had often, for now nearly a year, seen th 
violet halo around the moon. Lastly, it was to be stated that 
like all other exposed objects, the telegraph poles were coveres 
with immense masses of hoar-frost, so that they showed 
diameter reaching to I m., and the rain-ganges were also se 
heavily covered with the hoar-frost as to be practically useless. 
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A SCIENTIFIC UNIVERSITY 


ENGLAND is but just beginning to feel the wave of 

progress in the question of |Jniversity organisation 
that has been sweeping over the rest of the world. Uni- 
versity reform as understood in England means a rather 
fitful movement from within to lift the teaching and 
methods of the older Universities a little out of the 
medizevalism that has been settling down upon them. 
The-true University reform has meantime been going on 
outside in the spread of s&entific teaching far away from 
the quiet collegiate quadrangles, in the establishment of 
new Universities and University Colleges ın the centre$ 
of provincial life. It is very hard to make an Englishman 
believe that there is any subject in which he is not lead- 
ing the progress of the world. Yet let him look at 
Germany, at France, at America, and consider what is 
being done abroad, before he passes his complacent com- 
ment on the feeble reforms at home. Let him look at 
the City of Berhn with its 1,723,000 inhabitants, its teach- 
ing University with 6000 students ; and then turn to the 
City of London with its 4,000,000 inhabitants, without a 
teaching University at all,and having some 2000 students 
in all under training at its two best educational establish- 
ments. The contrast does not stop here, as any person 
acquainted with the University systems of Europe knows 
only too well. The fact is that England is wofully behind 
the rest of the world in the organisation of the higher 
scientific education. Its Government is absolutely indif- 
ferent to the most crying needs in this direction. What 
does the Bntish Government do for the higher scientific 
teaching, or for the promotion of the reorganisation of 
our existing Universities on the modern scientific basis ? 
An annual grant of a few thousands to the South Kens- 
ington Normal School, a subsidy of about 25,000/. a year 
to the Scottish Universities, and one of about 12,500/. a 
year ‘to the Welsh University Colleges, whereof perhaps 
one-half goes to the promotion of science, represent the 
net result. True a Gévernment some fifty years ago 
founded the Examining Board, miscalled the University 
of London, and another Government, some fifteen years 
ago, gave 90,c00/, to help the University of Glasgow 
to complete its buildings But Tor the" University 
movement throughout England, such as it is to-day, 
England owes nothing to one single statesman or 
Government; it is due to individual and local effort, 
aided it is true, but on the most minute scale, by 
the action of one or two of the more liberal corpor- 
ate bodies. It is well; then, that Englishmen should 
have the opportunity of reading, as they may do in 
the present number of NATURE, what has been done in 
a single small province of Europe, in a city of only 
104,000 inhabitants, in the equipment of a great Univer- 
sity on modern dines. The completeness of the equip- 
ment, and tbe magnificence of the buildings of the new 
University of Strasburg are truly startling. It is to the 
divine right of learning knowledge, not to the divine right 
of ruling wrong that these modern palaces are erected, 
The Zeit Geist has indeed wrought revenges in the 
honour thus rendered to science ‘and to philosophy, to 
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literature and to art. Impenal Germany unites With her 
own province of Alsace-Lorraine to bestow 640,000/. upon 
the new University buildings, and to increase its existing 
endowments by a sum of 42,0004. per annum. Nor is this 
a solitary fact. During the last nine years France has 
spent nearly 1,000,000/. per annum on increasing and re- 
organising her University institutions. What has England 
to show against this? The Imperial Government has 
with the exception of the little Scotch and Welsh grante 
named above, done literally nothing. All else that has 
been done has been done mainly by a few individuals 
with great difficulty, on a very limited scale, in the teeth 
ofall sorts of unintelhgent opposition. Oxford Convoca- 
tion consents, amid fierce debate, to spend 10,0007. on a 
physiological laboratory. Strasburg, in the meantime, 
has quietly spent 13,5007. for the same purpose ; and this 
(Fig. 15, p. 561) 1s the smallest of the splendid group of 
institutes and laboratories ın the new University. The 
Corporation of Nottingham—the only Corporation that 
has shown public spirit 1n this direction—has spent some 
70,0004. upon an institution which includes a Natural 
History Museum and a Public Library, anda University 
College. Nottingham, has a population of 186,000 souls. 
At Strasburg, with a population of 104,000, a sum equal 
to this has been spent on institutes of chemistry and 
anatomy alone (Figs. 5 and 9, pp. 559-60), and nine 
times as much on the rest of the University buildings and 
fittings. The Corporation of Liverpool very generously 
contrived to aacommodate its new University College in 
a disused lunatic asylum. But the whole of the buildings 
of Liverpool University College would go twice over into 
the Strasburg Institute of Chemistry (Fig. 5, p. 559). 
At Cardiff, the Town Council, after an attempt 
to thrust its University College into -a still less 
suitable site, agreed to rent to it an old infirmary 
for its various scientific laboratories and lecture- 
rooms; but the Strasburg University possesses twelve 
buildings, every one of which is as large .as the 
Cardiff building, and infinitely better adapted to the 
purpose. Owens College, the Mason College, the Firth 
College, owe nothing to corporate help: they are sus- 
tained by private benefactions. The Yorkshire College 
is also innocent of any municipal support. At Bristol, 
with a population of about 200,000 souls—nearly double 
Strasburg—funds privately subscribed to about 11,0007. 
have resulted ın a ragged fragment of ill-assorted rooms to 
accommodate the local University College; the entire 
buildings for literature, science, and medicine being less 
than half the size of the Institute of Physics (Fig. 6, p. 559) 
at Strasburg. Lastly, the city of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
with a population of 150,000, selegates its Science College 
to.the cellars of a Mining Institution, where it is 
effectually buried from public notice. There is nothing 
at Strasburg comparable to this. 

Englishmen will awake some day to the astounding 
neglect and apathy that have prevailed and still prevail ; 
and then perhaps some statesman will think it worth his 
while to turn from endless party squabbles to useful 
national work. To reorganise the higher education of 
this country on a scale commensurate with that of other 
European countries, and o co-ordinate it with the rest 
of our educational system, and to equip it with buildings 
and appliances adequate o the needs of the time would 
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be a task of truly national importance, and one which 
must sooner or later be undertaken. It 1s a task befitting 
the ambition of an enlightened statesman. The Minister 
who shall succeed in the task wil] leave behind him in 
the memones of the nation a monument more enduring 
than marble. 





* 
. ’ TIAPROK TO 
Zimbykiu: Reise durch Marokko, die Sahara und den 
Sudan. Von Dr. Oskar Lenz. 2 vols (Leipzig, 
1884.) 


AS we have already intimated, Dr. Lenz is about to 

set out on a new expedition, the purpose of which 
is to explore the unknown region lying between the upper 
waters of the Nile and the northern bend of the Congo. 
The reputation of a scientific explorer already earned 
by Dr. Lenz through his researches in the Ogoway 
basin will be much enhanced by the present work, em- 
bodying the results of a very successful expedition to 
North-West Africa, undertaken in the years 1879-80 on 
behalf of the German African Society. His original 
commission was restiicted to a visit to Marokko. chiefly 
with a view to a more thorough survey of the Atlas high- 
lands than had hitherto been effected by recent travellers 
in that still little known region. But the sanchon of the 
Society was easily obtained to extend the field of his 
operations, so as, if possible, to embrace the still less 
known section of the Sahara lying betwee Marokko and 
the Niger Timbuktu, the southern terminus of the 
caravan routes across this part of the desert, thus became 
the main goal of the expedition. The famous * Queen 
of the Wilderness " had been reached during the present 
century only by three European travellers—Major Laing 
in 1826, René Caillé in 1828, and Barth in 1853. To 
these illustrious names must now be added that of Oskar 
Lenz, who not only entered the place on July 1, 1880, 
mainly by a new route from the north, but also for the 
fist time made his way thence westwards through the 
Fulah and Negro States of Modssina (Massina) and 
Bambara down the Senegal nver to the Atlantic coast at 
St. Louis, capital of the Fiench possessions in Sene- 
gambia. Hence the most important result of the journey 
has been to show that Timbuktu, hitherto regarded as 
practically inaccessible to Europeans, may be reached 
bogh through Marokko from the north and through the 
Senegal basin from the west. 

It will be thus seen that the expedition naturally com- 
prises two distinct sections— Marokko and the Atlas 
ranges as far as the Draa basin, which are exhaustively 
dealt with in the first volufne ; the western Sahara and 
Sudan described in the second volume, which moreover 
contains some valuable supplementary matter on fhe 
French settlements in Senegambia andeon the physical 
constitution of the Sahara, besides an extremely interest- 
ing account of the present political and social relations in 
Timbuktu. Dr, Lenz travelled with a very small suite, 
limited to his interpreters, Haj Ali Butaleb and Christobal 
Benitez, and his trusty Marokkan attendant Kaddur. But, 
thanks partly to a letter of recommendation from Muley 
Hassan, Sultan of Marokko, partly to the character 
which he assumed of a Mussulman physician, he managed 
to pass without much serious risk through the turbulent 





and fanatical Arab, Berber, Fulah, and Negro tribes 
encountered along the route. Hence his conclusion, 
shared ın by some other experienced explorers, that single 
travellers hampered by a minimum of impedimenta are 
likely to prove more successful in Africa than elaborately 
equipped expeditions, at least where the object is mere 
geographical discoverys rather than extensive biological 
and ethnographic collections. 

From the observations made at various points in recent 
times ıt has become more and more evident that the 
Sahara can no longer be regarded as having been a 
marine basin at least since the eaily Tertiary epoch. The 
theory may be said to have received its coup de grdce 
from Dr. Lenz, who plainly shdfvs that the whole of the 
westein section traversed by him is not a depression, as 
Has been assumed, but an irregular plateau standing in 
the north at a mean elevation of from 800 to 1000 feet, 
and even at Taudeni, its lowest level, still maintaining an 
altitude of 400 or 500 feet above the Atlantic. The sur- 
face is va1ied with stony and sandy tracts, the so-called 
“areg” or “igidi,” evhich have nothing in common with 
marine sedimentary deposits, but have, in fact, been pro- 
duced by the weathering of sandstone, quartz, and car- 
boniferous limestones, which appear to be the prevailing 
formations. It 1s thus evident that this part of the desert 
has been dry land for vast ages, and the same conclusion 
must be inferred from the numerous dried-up water- 
courses, whose deep channels are distinctly the effect of 
erosion These wadies, many of which seem to have 
been flooded within the last few thousand years, radiate 
from the central highlands north and north-east to the 
Mediterranean, east to the Nile, south to the Tsad and 
Niger, west to the Atlantic. Hence down to compara- 
tively recent times the Sahara was a well-watered and 
wooded region thickly inhabited by agricultural and pas- 
toral communities, themselves the descendants or suc- 
cessors of still more primitive peoples, the contemporaries 
of Paleolithic and Neolithic man in other parts of the 
globe. In the Taudeni district, about 20? N., under the 
meridian of Timbuktu, Dr. Lenz discovered some imple- 
ments of hard greenstone well worked and polished, and 
similar objects have also been feund by Gerhard Rohlfs 
as far west as the Kufara oasis south of Tripolitana. 
The Asiatic camel is here a comparatively recent in- 
truder, preceded by the Garamantian war-horse and by 
the elephant, trained also to war by the native Numidians 
and Pheenician Carthaginians. The crocodile even still 
survives in many of the pools and lakelets here and there 
marking the course of mighty streams, which formerly 
sent their perennial floods down to the surrounding 
marine basins. 

Apart from possible cosmic influences, our author at- 
tributes the great change that Ias taken place within the 
historic period, not with Peschel to the dry north-east 
Polar winds, which in the Sahara yield to the prevailing 
northern and north-western atmospheric currents, but 
largely to the reckless destruction of the woodlands which 
at one time covered vast tracts in this now arid and 
treeless region. With the vegetation disappeared the 
moisture; all the large fauna became extinct, and the 
settled populations were succeeded by nomad tribes of 
Berber (Hamitic) stock, joined later on by Semites from 
the Arabian Peninsula. 
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Of Timbuktu Dr. Lenz gives on the whole a satisfactory 
account. During his residence m the place from July 1 
to July 18, 1880, he was hospitably entertained by the 
Kahia, a sort of “ Burgomeister,” or civil magistrate, who 
is mayor, aldermen, and town council all rolled into one, 
but who possesses no political gauthority whatsoever. 
Since its capture by the Fulahs in 1826, when the fortifi- 
cations ‘were razed, Timbuktu has been a purely com- 
mercial town, a general emporium for Western Sudan, 
open to all comers—that 1s, to all the “ Faithful," but un- 
fortunately a constant {bone of contention between the 
rival Tuarik (Berber) and Fulah tribes of the surrounding 
lands. At the time of Dr. Lenz's visit, the Tuariks, 
under their “Sultan” Eg-Fandagumu, were in the 
ascendant, but, beyond levying dues on the imports antl 
exports, neither they nor the Fulahs ever interfere in the 
local administration, which is left ın the hands of the 
Kahia. This office itself 1s hereditary in the Moorish 
family of Er-Rami, originally from the South of Spain, 
hence known as " Andalusi,” and settled in Timbuktu 
since the sixteenth century. The present Kahia affects 
the title of “amir,” and is said to be aiming at the sovereign 
power by making himself independent of the Tuarik and 
Fulah factions. In this he appears to be encouraged by 
the French, who have lately reached the Niger at Segu, 
and who have quite recently induced him to send an 
“envoy” to Paris. 

During the journey from Timbuktu to the Senegal Dr. 
Lenz saw a good deal of the Fulahs, who are now every- 
where interspersed among the Negro populations from 
Wadai and Darfur to Senegambia, and to whom: appa- 
rently belongs the future of Central and Western Sudan 
between the Niger and Wadai. Unfortunately, in discussing 
the origin of this mysterious race, he revives the now ex- 
ploded theory of a “ Nuba-Fulah” family, first suggested 
by Friedrich Muller, the learned but somewhat venture- 
some Viennese ethnologist. At least Dr. Lenz goes so 
far as to say that, “touching the ethnographic position of 
this people Friedrich Muller has probably bit the mark 
in grouping together the Nubas and the Fulahs, whom 
he collectively calls Nubas, and divides into a western 
and eastern section? (p. 261). This might not be m 
* itself so surprising but for the fact that he further on 
refers to the writings of G. A. Krause on the subject. 
Now Krause distinctly separates thé Fulah$ from the 
Nubas,or rather ignores the connection altogether, and 
alhes them to the Hamites, calling them “ Ur- oder Proto- 
hamiten.” It may be added that with the materials 
now available (Lepsius, Nachtigal, Faidherbe, Newman, 
Krause,§ Reinisch, &c.), it seems possible to determine 
the mutual relations of all these peoples with some show 
of probability. But in anf case the Fulahs are certainly 
not Nubas, nor are the Nubas Hamites! Whether 
Krause is right in affiliating the Fulahs to the Hamitic 
group, “mag dahingestellt werden,” at least' pending 
further informatioa. The type is distinctly non-Negro, 
differing from ıt ın almost every racial characteristic— 
cranial formation, complexion, texture of the hair, figure, 
proportion of members, mental qualities. Dr. Lenz, who 
had numerous opportunities of studying full-blood speci- 
mens, was amazed at their striking resemblance to Euro- 
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peans, and describes them as of light complexion, with 
slightly arched nose, straight forehead, fiery glance, long 
black hair, shapely limbs, tall slim figures, great in- 
telligence. At the same time, since their diffusion among 
the Sudanese populations the, Fulahs have'become much 
modified by crossings with the Negroes and Arabs. “No 
territory or state 1s now found exclusively inhabited by 
pure Fulahs, who are everywhere intermingled wit 
Negro and Arab communities ” (p. 259). - 

The work is illustrated with some good woodcuts and 
plates, mostly from photographs and sketches by the 
author, who has also added a general map of the region 
tiaversed, and as many as eight carefully prepared 
itineraries of its/several sections. A. H. KEANE 





OUR BOOK SHELF 


Physical Arithmetic. By A. Macfarlane, D.Sc. 
don: Macmillan and Co., 1885.) 


TRIS is a very thorough work, and one admirably adapted 
for the use of physical students : indeed, we think so well 
of it that we would recommend it for use in all schools 
and establishments where the subjects of which it treats 
are taught. There is a great amount of matter, tersely 
put and aptly illustrated by copious worked-out examples, 
and, in addition, there is good store of exercises to try the 
pupil’s strength. Answers are appended, and a useful 
index crowns all. 

What 1s its subject-matter? It treats, we should say, de 
omni scibili, afd perhaps de guibusdam ahis. But to 
descend to particulars: there are nine chapters, and in 
these are discussed matters financial, geometrical, kine- 
matical, dynamical, thermal, electrical, acoustical, optical, 
and chemical. Have we not rightly described its subject- 
matter above? Dr. Macfarlane has done much good work 
in other directions, and in this particular direction he 
gives us, not the result of two or three months’ turning 
over of text-books, but what he has noted down since his 
student days; hence he speaks of what he does know. 
A diligent student, an original researcher, he has learned 
and assimilated methods arnved at by such masters in 
physics as Thomson, Maxwell, Tait, Everett, and Chrystal, 
and put them together here in orderly method. This 
method the author calls the eguzvaZerce method. “Each 
quantity 1s analysed into unit, numerical value, and, when 
necessary, descriptive phrase. The rate, or law, or con- 
dition, according to which one quantity depends on one 
or more quantities, 15 expressed by an equivalence. These 
equivalences are of two kinds—absolute and relative; the 
former expressing the equivalence of dependence, the latter 
the equivalence of substitution or replacement.” 

We cannot give a brick, but we feel sure that the edifice 
to which we liken the book will be found to be con- 
structed on thoroughly sound principles, and that no 
student who buys it on our rgcommendation will regret 
having done so. 

It would take a very long time to test the furniture (Z.e. 
thé examples); upon its suitability, we cannot now 

ronounce an opinion ; moreover, each student will have 
fis own particular room to explore ; after a visit to all 
the rooms, each appears to be quite comme il faut. 


Coordonnées parallèles et axiales, Méthode de Transforma- 
ton géométriqueet Procédé nouveau de Calcul graphique, 
déduits de la Considération des Coordonnées parailleles 
Par RE D'Ocagne. (Paris: Gauthiers-Villars, 
1885. z 

Two fixed points, 4, B, called the origin of co-ordinates, 

are taken, and through them are wn two parallel 

straight hnes, Au, Bv ; these are called axes of co-ordinates 

(or co-ordinate axes) Lengths, 4M, BW, measured on 
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these lines, upwards positive, downwards negative, are 
the co-ordinates of the straight line MN. So much for 
the parallel co-ordinates. Take a straight line, Ox, for 
axis, and on this line a point, O, the pole of the system. 
A straight hne 1s determined by the angle 6, which it 
makes with the axis, and by the length A fiom O of its 
intersection with Ox. These are the arial co-ordinates. 
* Elementary details of these two systems aie given for the 
eformer in Chapters L-W. (pp. 1-33); for the latter, in 
Chapters VI.-VIII. (pp. 36-43). Several applications to 
examples are discussed. Chapters IX., X. (pp. 52-73) are 
devoted to a “Méthode de transformation géométrique 
fondée sur la simple comparaison des coordonnées paral- 
léles avec les coordonnées rectangulaires.” The “ procédé 
nouveau " 1s the closing portion of this chapter (pp. 73-82). 
The illustrations in the pamphlet are mostly taken from 
curves of the second degree, but these co-ordinates—a 
land of tangential co-ordinates—are useful for such ques- 
tions as the following '—Find a curve such that a portion 
of a tangent intercepted between the point of contact and 
the axis has a constant length (the tractrix is such that 
the area between it and the axis is equal the area of a 
semi-circle, radius equal distance from origin to cusp of 
tractrix) ; find a curve such that the portion of a perpen- 
dicular 77 to the axis Ox drawn through the foot T of 
the tangent, limited on one side by Ox and on the other 
by the corresponding normal, has a given length (the 
curve, of course, is readily seen to be a cycloid). 
The pamphlet is an interesting one, and suggests 
methods of procedure which in some cases have advant- 
ages over other methods more familiar. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond. with the writers of, rejected manuscripts, 
No notéceis taken of anonymous communications, 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible, The pressure om his space is so great 
that it ts impossible otherwise toinsurethe Be posti iis even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts.] 


The Colours of Arctic Animals 


I am sorry that I cannot agiee with my friend Mr. Meldola 
as to the insufficiency of the explanation of the white coloration 
of Arctic mammals and birds as due to protective adaptation, 
since it appes to me`that there is no important group of facts 
in natural history of which the explanation ıs more complete ; 
while on the other hand I venture (though with some hesitation) 
to question the basis of his counter explanation, as I am not 
aware of any sufficient proof that colour, fer se, affects the radia- 
tion of low grade heat. At all events I feel tolerably certain 
tHf&t this cause, if it exists, has had no perceptible influence in 
determining the white colours of Arctic animals. 

I am not myself aware of there being '*'many species" pos- 
sessing the white coloration.as to which thee is any difficulty 
in seeing the advantage they may denve from ii, and there is 
certainly a large body of facts showing that colour is, in almost 
all animals and in ev art"of the world, more or less pro- 
tective or adaptive. e white coloration of Arctic animals 
stood alone, 1t might be thought ne to supplementethe 

rotective theory by any available hysical explanation, but we 

ve to take account of the parallel, cases of che sand-coloured 
desert animals and the green-coloured denizens of the ever- 
verdant tropical forests ; and though in both these 1egions there 
are numerous exceptional cases, we can almost nlways see the 
reason of these, either in the absence of the need of protection 
or in the greater importance of conspicuous colouring. In the 
Arctic regions these exceptions are paiticularly instructive be- 
cause in almost every case the reason of them is obvious. Let 
me call attention to a few which now occur to me. 

In the Arctic zone the wolf does not turn white like the fox, 
the reason evidently being that he hunts in packs, and conceal- 
ment from his prey ig not needed. So the musk-sheep and the 
yak, though both exposed to the extemest cold, aie not white, 


because they are both swift and strong and need no concealment 
fiom their enemies. For the same reason neither the moose, 
the caribou, noi the reindeer are wholly white. Again, the 
glutton and the sable are dark- coloured, though inhabiting the 
coldest regions, and this is clearly because they are arboreal, and 
are better concealed from their prey by a dark than a light 
colour. If any useful protection from cold were to be obtained 
by a white coat, we shotid expect it to appear in such a case as 
the Esquimaux dogs, exposed for countless generations to the 
severest climate. But they gained the required warmth by a 
thickening of the woolly undercoat in winter, as do many other 
animals; and this ests the general proposition that it will 
be always easier and safer to gain warmth 1n this way than by a 
modification of colour, which could certainly have but a very 
small effect, and might often interfere with adaptations of far 
greater importance, y analggous cases occur among birds, 

he raven is, perhaps, the extremest Arctic species, but, feeding 
on carrion, it has no need of concealment in approaching its 
‘prey, and thus it keeps its jet black coat in the depths of the 
Polar winter. 

The physical explanation of melanism in butterflies and some 
other insects, on the other hand, seems to me to be probably a 
sound one ; but even that requires more evidence and a fuller 
knowledge of the habits of the species before we can admit it 
as proved. It may be that the dark colouring is protective, 
assimilating with the” surroundings of the insect when at iest, 
and this can only be decided by observations specially directed 
to the point in question. 

But even if, in this case, the dark colour has been produced in 
order to favour the absorption of the direct rays of the northern 
sun, it affords no support whatever to the totally different case 
in which the radiation of the obscure heat from an animal body 
has to be checked. I may, perhaps, be ignorant on the point, 
as it 15 rather out of my line, but 1 am not aware of any good 
experiments to determine the influence of colour ger se, as distinct 
from the structure and surface-texture of coloured substances, on 
the radiation or absorption of heat of a low grade of temperature, 
and from a dak somce. The only authority I have at hand 
(Ganot's ** Physics," eighth edition) seems rather to imply that 
colour has no effect in such cases, for I find it stated, at p. 338, 
that the radiating power of Jampblack and wAitelead are identical, 
both being given as 100, while Zndfam in&is only 88. Again, at 
p- 352, the absorptive power of these two substances is given as 
Ioo, the source of heat bemg copper at 100° C., while that of 
Indian ink 1s given as 85. This seems to show that surface- 
texture or molecular structure is the important pomt, while 
colour has no effect whatever. 

In order to determine experimentally whether white fur or 
feathers are inferior to black as radiators of animal heat, it would 
not do to employ stained or dyed materials, because the pigments 
employed might affect the texture of the surface, and produce an 
effect not at all due to the colour. A fair test would be afforded 
by two samples of cloth or fannel woven from white and black 
natural wool iespectively, the wool to be obtained from the 
same breed of sheep, and, if possible, from the same distnct, 
while the material must be as nearly as possible identical in 
weight and eexture. eI shall be glad to learn from Mr. Meldola, 
or any other of your readers, whether any experiment of this 
kind has been made, or whether there is any valid reason for 
believing that the radiation of animal heat is at all affected hy 
colour alone. ALFRED R. WALLACE 





Civilisation and Eyesight 


THE statistics of eyesight given by Mr. H. B. Guppy in 
NATURE (p. 503) relating to tha inhabitants of the Solomon 
Islands as tested by the Army test-dots, bring us nearer, I think, 
to the solution of the question of the relative acuteness of vision 
of civilised and savage races than any previous communication 
which has ap in your columns, as we are able to compare 
them with statistics obtained under similar conditions in this 
country. The Anthropometiic Committee'of the British Asso- 
ciation gare a senes of tables in their Report for 1881 showing 
the 1esults of their inquiries into the sight of different classes of 
the community, cairied ont by means of the Army test-dots ; and 
for the purpose of comparison with Mr. Guppy's figures 1 have 
extracted the returns relating to men employed in agricultme 
and other out-door occupations as most nearly agreeing with the 
conditions of life of savage people, and have embodied-them, 
together with Mr. Guppy’s, ın the following table :— 
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Distance in feet at lish agricul. English agri- 
which the Army and ont-door Solomon Islanders, cultu 

test-dots were labourers, age age not stated labourers, &c , 

distinguished 16 to 45 years 21 years. 

No. of obs. No ofobs. o. of obs. 

5 to Io I — E — 
IO—I5 I — — 
15—20 4 — I 
20—25 8 — I 
25—30 I5 * I 
30—35 29 P 2 
35—40 34 I 3 
40—45 27 o 3 
45—50 40 o 8 
50—55 55 7 II 
* t * 
55—60 52 2 8 
60—65 40 è 7 4 
65—70 40 3 2 
70—75 20 2 2 

75—80 9 = 1 * 

80—85 3 — Y 

85—90 2 = E 
go—. 5 = I 
Total 385 22 49 
Pda. —. Brush 
Average 52'I 575 52'5 
Mean 55'0 4 550 5275 


* Mean or value of greatest frequency 
Mr. Guppy's figures are too few in number, and too irregular 
in thei: relation to each other and to the columns of figues on 
either side of them, to be accepted as representative of the range 
of vision of the Solomon Islanders, and he must have stumbled 
on some of the better examples, or else the short-sighted men 
have not presented themselves to him foi examination. Never- 
theless, taking the figures as they stand, they give no support to 
the belief that savages possess better sight than civilised peoples. 
Mr. Guppy gives 60 feet as the distance at which the test-dots 
were distinguished, but the average of his figures is 57°5 feet, or 
only half a foot more than Prof. Longmore worked out, from 
observations on British recruits, as the distance which the test- 
dots ought to be seen in good daylight. Judging from the run 
of the figures, I should place the so-called ** normal” vision of the 
Solomon Islanders at 55 feet, or possibly at 52'5 feet, like the 
English labouiing classes of the age of twenty-one years, as our 
figures representing that age are remarkably uniform in their 
distribution, and theiefore near the truth. The average of 
the Solomon Islanders 1s, it is true, higher by 5 feet than 
the English in my table; but this is obviously due to the 
absence of observations on the. less perfect-sighted individuals 
belonging to the former race. Even when the test is one of 
seeing objects at the tesPdistance, the best savages are in- 
ferior to the best English by about one-third. Mr. Guppy evidently 
believes that the Solomon Islanders possess very superior sight 
compaied with ourselves, especially for distant object; and Mr 
. A. Duffield, who read a paper recently, gt the Anjhropological 
nstitute, on the natives of some adjoining islands, was still 
more firmly of this opinion ; but it is obvious that the question 
cannot be decided by general impressions, nor by the, result of 
comparisons with sight the value of which we are ignorant. 
Travellers naturally record cases in which their own sight (which 
they believe to be good, but which may be very bad) is out- 
stnpped by savages, but do not encumber their es with 
negative evidence of the kind. Their mistake lies in confounding 
acuteness of vision with the results of special tiaining or educa- 
tion of the faculty of seeing—results quite as much dependent 
on mental training as on the use of the eyes. 
Bolton Row, Mayfair, April 13 CHARLES ROBERTS 





»  Far-sightedness 


ALLOW me to corroborate the report of your correspondent, 
whose letter appears in NATURE of Apiil 2 (p. 566) as 
to the visibility of very distant terrestrial objects. In the 
spring of 1837 I was traveling from Rome, northwards, by 
‘* Vettunno,” and from the summit of the Apennine on the road 
between Florence and Bologne, I saw, with astonishment, the 
whole range of the Swiss Alps, not mgrely distinguishable but 
conspicuous. Measured on the map 1n a direct line the nearest 


. 
part of the 1ange was distant about 200 miles. The extreme 
rtions, mcluding Mont Blanc; were considerably more. I 
ave no doubt that the atmospheric conditions were unusually 
favouable. Foi when I asked the Vettwino what mountains 


they were, he, having often passed that way without sermng 


them, said they were nothing but clouds. I told him that 
knew a snow mountain when I saw it; and as a peasant, living 
on the spot, shortly passed, I renewed my inquiry—to which he 
immediately answered, to my surprise, that they were the 
mountains of Switzerland. J. HIPPISLEY 
Stoneaston, April 7 





ON September 3, 1874, from the Piz Mthaun, near Dissentis, 
I saw the white dome of Mont Blanc, distant about 110 English 
miles. As the Piz Muraun is only about 9500 feet I was sceptical, 
till a reference to maps showed a line of intervening depressions. 
I feel sure that some Alpine tounsts will be able to furnish Herr 
Metzger with cases of mountains identified at distances vastly 
exceeding this of mine E. HILL 

Cambridge, April 8 





The Pupil of the Eyes during Emotion 


IN connection with the above subject the following experiment 
may be of interest to your readers. It is one I made many 
years ago when studying the border-land between physiology and 
psychology. At that time I showed and explained 1t to a number 
of my fiiends. 

In this experiment it appears to the observer as if I had con- 
trol over the muscles of the iris, as I can make the pupil of the 
eye large or small at will. 
looking towards, a window or other bright light, the observer is 
desired to watch the pupil, and say when to contract or expand 
it. On the order being given, the pupil is seen to expand or 
contract as desired. This experiment can be easily made by any 
one in the followmg manne: :—The eye ıs directed towards the 
light and a point looked at, the eye being kept steady during the 
whole experiment. Under these conditions the bright light 
causes the pupil to contract automatically, and when desired to 
expand it all that is necessary 1s to take the attention away from 
the eye and fix it on some other part of the body—say, by biting 
the tongue, pinching the arm, &c.. By these means the sensi- 
tiveness of the retina is, for well-known 1easons, reduced, and the 
pupil automatically dilates. To cause it again to contract, the 
mind has simply to be recalled to the eye and attention given to 
the visual impressions. 

This experiment suppoits the explanation given by Dr. Herd- 
man in Mr. Clark's letter iù NATURE, vol xxxi. p. 433, and 
also the explanation given by Dr. Wilks at p. 458. When the 
mind is under the influence of fear, the energies are diverted 
from the eyes and the pupils dilate on account of the reduced 
sensitiveness of the retina. While in anger, sight being power- 
pare called into action, the sensitiveness of the retina 1s increased 
and the pupil automatically contracts, so that generally we might 
expect that during those emotions in which the eyes are called 
into action the pupils will be small, and that when the nervous 
energies are directed away from the eyes to other centres, the 
pupils will be large. JOHN AITEEN 

Torquay, Apri 8 





Notes on the Geology of the Pescadores 


DURING a stay of two days in Makung Harbour in 1877, I 
collected a few notes on the geolegy of this small group, which 
has, from its recent occupation by the French, been biought 
before the notice of the public. These islands, which were 
biicfly desciibed in the last number of NATURE (p 540), have a 
characteristic appeaiance, being flat-topped, 100 to 200 feet m 
height, and presenting a rather bairen aspect from the scarcity 
of trees and shrubs. Dampier, who visited them in 1687, de- 
scribed them as “much hke our Dorsetshire and, Wiltshire 
Downs,” producing ''thick, shoit grass and a few trees,” a 
description equally applicable at the present day. 

As far as I could ascertain, the whole gioup was of basaltic 
formation, the columnar structure being well developed, columns 
30 to 40 feet high being observable in the faces of some of the 
chiffs. In the places I visited the cliffs were built up of two 
basaltic streams superunposed, the two masses towards their 
junction being sconaceous and amygdaloidal, and sepaiated by 
a layer three inches thick of a red, soft rock or laterite. The 
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cavities Of the vesicular parts of the rock were often filled by 
calcite or heematite. 

The apparent absence of any cone or tuff deposit, the com- 
pact and columnar structure of the 1ock, and the vertical position 
of the columns, seemed to show that the whole had been origin- 
ally one continuous sheet of submanne lava-streams, which had 
been subsequently elevated and cut up by the waves into the 
several islands—a conclusion which was supported by two other 
circumstances : the form of the islands and the shallow inter- 
vening depths (6 to 9 fatho p 

© Its noteworthy that several of the islands sloped away gradu- 

ally west-south-west to south-west, a direction coinciding with 
that of the submarine slope in this part of the Formosa Channel. 
From this circumstance it would seem that the succession of 
lava-steams flowed in a south-west direction, and that their 
source lay in the north-east portion of the group. 

17, Woodlane, Falmouth, April 11 H. B. GUPPY 





A New Bird in Natal 


Some months ago, Mi. Fereira, a member of my congrega- 
tion, informed me that he had shot some time previously a bird ın 
the euly morning which neither he nor any of his neighbours 
had seen before. Fiom his description of 1t I concluded that it 
probably belonged to the goat-suckers, and on examination of 
the skin I find that the supposition is correct. 

A day o1 two ago he biought the skin to me: it had been 
stretched against the wall of his room to display its plumage to 
the greatest advantage. The measurements which I give cannot 
therefore be perfectly accurate. One of its long plumes has 
been broken by a pellet, but otherwise the skin is m tolerably 
good pieseivation, and I trust that it may be well stuffed and 
set up, for the biid 1s certainly not mentioned in the first edition 
of Layard’s ‘‘ Birds of South Afiica," nor yet ın any of the 
books or catalogues in my possession, and the bnd is 1n itself so 
very iemarkable that one cannot help thinking that it would 
have been described in the books I have had it been known. I 
will deposit the skin in the Natal Museum, Pietermantzburg. 
The bil is that of a goat-sucker, strongly fenced with strong 
hairs. The length of the body fiom tip of the bill to the inser- 
tion of the tail 1s 6 inches ; length from tip of bill to tip of tail, 
11% inches; length between tips of wings—piobably stretched 
too much—24 inches. 

The colour is the usual brown of the*family—bars on the tail 
of bown black, and mottled bas of ight and dark brown; 
feathers, eight in number, the longest on the outside of the tail. 

Wings: Primarise, 9 1n number. 

Length of the 1st feather, 
13 2nd  ,,  aboutan inch shorter. 
E 31d  , shorter than second ; the fol- 
lowing thiee about the same length as the 31d. 


7}, inches. 


Length of the 7th feather, 74 inches. 
” 8th » II ” 
» 9th » 274 3» 


The fist seven of the primarire are tipped with white, the 2nd 
and 31d iather broadly, the Ist scarcely. The 8th becomes 
greyish towards the tip, and the ribs of the 7th and 8th ae 


. brown, while the others are black. Two-thirds of the length of 


these featheis are black ; but a band of white, nairower on the 
fust and incieasing to about 3 inches bioad on the 8th feather, 
extends along the roots and middle of them, and crosses over to 
the oth long feather, which, for 21 o: 22 inches, is of a dullish 
mlver-gray. The secondarie are tipped with white, with the 
exception of the Ist and 2nd, which only give indications of 
bemg so; they aie geneially black-biown, with markings of 
light brown. There is a reddish ung around lower back part of 

e neck. hi 

The breast is light gray, generally with light brown markings 
in bands. 

Its feet are those of a goat-sucker, but ,on comparing the foot 
of the Cupriunulgus europeus, as digwn by Van dei Hoeven 
(vol. ii. plate 7, Fig. 9, ed. 1858) I find the teeth of the comb 
of the middle toe much, bioader and stouter than that of the 
former. There are only four teeth, with a smaller or false one 
at the root of the nail. The length of the nail is about one- 
eighth of an inch, and the breadth of tooth is theiefoie about 
one-sixteenth of an inch. 

This bid is evidently very closely related to the pennant-winged 
night jar, o1 longuhahted goat-sucker ( Macrodiplei yx africanus) ; 
but the markings are very different, and the long-shafted feathers 
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. 
are not more than 17 inches long, while those of this bird are 
moiethan 27 mches in length, and they do not display any 
inclination to form a long naked shaft, but are clothed or webbed 
on both sides from the root to the tip. 

It is very singula: that this bird should only have become 
known 1n this district in 1884. The farmeis me close observers, 
as also are the Kaffus, but no one has ever seen it. It'is the 
moie singular since it wgs shot on a farm that has been long 
occupied, and that by a farmer who in his younger days was 
accustomed to help collectors of birds for our European 
museums. Perhaps the long and severe droughts, said to pre- 
vail this year in the interior, may account for its presence in 
Natal, JAMES TURNBULL 

Pastorie, Grey Town, Natal, March 2 





C. T. E. VOM SIEBOLD 


ARL THEODOR ERNST VON SIEBOLD was 
born at Wurzburg, in Bavaria, on February 16, 1804. 
His brother was the well-known traveller and philologist. 
Carl was brought up chiefly, under the superintendence of 
his father, for the medical profession, and he carried on a 
pee for a few years as a physician at Heisberg and 
onigsberg. In 1835 he received the appointment of 
Master of the Lying-in Hospital at Dantzic. Early in his 
life he showed an interest in zoology, and in 1840 he 
removed from Dantzc to Erlangen, where he taught 
comparative anatomy, zoology, and veterinary medicine. 
In 1845 he was appointed Professor of Zoology at Fri- 
burg, and shortly afterwards he made a prolonged 
sojoutn on the Adriatic. At this time he worked with 
immense zeal and ardour at the anatomy of the marine 
invertebrates, and as the result of this work and his lec- 
tures combined he commenced the elaboration of his 
well-known “ Lehrbuch der vergleichenden Anatomie der 
Whrbellosen Thiere.” In his preface to this work, which 
has been translated into English and French, he insisted 
on the importance of a knowledge not only of the minute 
anatomy but also of the developmental stages of the forms 
described. Generous aid in the completion of this at the 
time most excellent treatise was given to him by C. Vogt, 
H. Stannius, A. Krohn, H. Koch, and A. Kolliker, and in 
1849 be founded, in connection with the last-named of 
these eminent biologists, the Zettschri/t fur wissenschaft- 
liche Zoologie, a journal which has ever held a leading 
position among the scientific publications of our day, and 
one which 1s still known and esteemed wherever zoology 
1s studied. 

In 1850 von Siebold was appointed to the Professorship 
of Physiology in the University of Breslau, and also 
received the charge of the Physiological Institute of that 
city. 

In 1853 he was appointed Professor of Zoology and 
Comparative Anatomy in the University of (Munich, and 
Director of the Zoological and Zootomical Cabinet in that 
oe as positions he filled during the remainder of 

s hfe. 

Shortly after his appointment to the Munich Professor- 
ship he commenced an elaborate series of investigations 
into the vexed question of “ Parthenogenesis,” entering on 
the subject with a belief that facts had been misunder- 
stood ; and his treatise on this phenomenon, as found by 
him to actually exist in bees and moths, was a genume 
contribution to science. This.work was published at 
Leipzig early in 1856, and was translated by Mr. Dallas 
the following year into English. 

Somewhat earher in date he published a memoir on 
“Tape and Cystic Worms, with an introduction on the 
Origin of Intestinal Worms,” which was deemed worthy 
of being translated into English, by Prof. Huxley, for the 
New Sydenham Society. The good that this translation 
effected by introducing some scientific facts to the notice 
of our medical men it 1s not easy to calculate. 

In 1858 the Royal Society elected him as one of their 
honorary members. In 1867 he was made a correspond- 
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ing member of the Institute of France. There seems 
little need to enumerate all the honours that were con- 
ferred on him during the half century that he was known 
as one of the distinguished zoologists of Europe. 

In the ımportant and indispensable catalogue of Scien- 
tific Papers published by the Royal Society, we find a 
list of over 130 memoirs ascribed tP Prof. Von Siebold. 

Failing health during the last few years interrupted this, 
up to 1874, steady flow, and Dr. Ehlers undertook much 
or the labour of editing the ZeztscAri/f. Those who had 
a personal knowledge of Von Siebold will remember his 
peus and friendly manners, the readiness with which 

e placed at the students’ disposal all the information in 
his power, and the visitorgo the Zoological Museum at 
Munich will not soon forget the vast stores, not only 
collected, but scientifically arranged under the super- 
intendence of Von Siebold. id 





THE EGGS OF FISHES! 
IT. 


THE condition of the fish-fauna of the various grounds 
may be estimated to some extent by the number of 
the floating ova near the surface. We have seen that Sars 
found the water crowded with the multitude of ova off 
the Loffoden Islands, where enormous numbers of cod 
are captured. In our seas no fishing-bank is so prolific, 
the greatest number of ova occurring on Smith Bank, off 
Caithness, and tbe next on the rich grounds-off the Island 
of May—both of which pn a great contrast with the 
meagre supply of eggs of round fishes floating 1n our own 
bay. The proportional numbers in each case accord very 
well with the captures of adult cod 1n the several areas. 
No sight can be more interesting to the naturalist than 
the surface of the sea, in the condition just mentioned, 
about the beginning of Apnrl The rough water of the 
great fishimg-grounds—such as off Smith Bank, and 
somewhat further from land—is enlivened by large groups 
of gulls, guillemots, and the ubiquitous gannets, ap- 
parently feeding on the smaller fishes which have been 
attracted to the surface by the wealth of food. At short 
intervals the long dorsal fin of a large killer appears 
above the surface, and the water behind it is churned into 
foam by the powerful strokes of its tail; while a small 
group of bottle-noses (another kind of toothed whale) 1s 
recognised by the noisegand foam, as one or more leap 
from the sides of a huge wave. The tow-net collects 
large quantities of ova and minute fishes which have just 
escaped from the egg. It further shows that innumerable 
minute crustaceans, such as Copepods (eg. Calanus fin- 
marchicus, Gun., and Temora lougicofnis, O.F^M.), multi- 
tudes of the young, or nauphus-stage, of sea-acorns, 
Sagitta, and peculiar Annelids (Zezda) are present. It 1s 
evident, therefore, that the young fishes are placed in the 
midst of a rich surface-fauna, the more minute forms of 
which would readily serve as food. À 
In the foregoing remarks on the floating eggs of British 
food fishes, those of the cod, haddock, and whiting, have 
been chiefly alluded to. «We shall now refer to others, 
either wholly or partially unknown till this year. I have 
already mentioned that Sars found certain floating eggs 
mingled with the former on the surface of the sea, and 
identified the young, after hatching, as gurnards. In the 
present case the eggs were removed from the adult gur- 
nard, and hatched at St. Andrew’s m about a week, so 
that a further step has been made. The eggs of the 
gurnard float as buoyantly as those of the cod and 
haddock, but they are considerably larger. Each has a 
very distinct oil-globule opposite the germinal area, which 
generally is directed downwards. Some are of opinion 
* Introductory Lecture delivered to the Class of Natural History in the 


University of St. Andrews, on November xo, by Prof McIntosh, LL D , 
F RS. ntinued from p 536 


that the floating of the eggs of such fishes as we are now 
considering is due to the oil-globules, but the eggs of 
several fishes, eg. those of the salmon, have a larger 
quantity of oil, and yet they do not float. The specific 
gravity of the eggs is slightly less than that of the sea- 
water; but the precise connection between the floating of 
the hving ova and the sinking of the dead has yet to be 
made out Such would form, gndeed, a most valuable 
and interesting subject for investigation at the Marine 
Laboratory. So easyis it to hatch the eggs of the gurnard 
that the water in the instance just narrated was not 
changed. The rapidity with which the development of 
the embryo goes on in the egg is remarkable, for in 7 
or 8 days the young are extruded, whereas in the 
salmon, for instance, no less than 60 days are required 
even in a room with a temperature much higher than that 
of the open air, If the eggs of the salmon are permitted 
to hatch ın an ordinary river, a period of from 95 to 
I20 days is usually necessary for hatching. The very 
great difference, therefore, between the marine and fresh- 
water fishes 1n this respect 1s apparent. i 

The only flat fish ın which the ova had been found to 
float was the plaice, which Dr. Malm had examined ın the 
Baltic. In May of this year, however, the eggs of the 
common flounder in St. Andrew’s Bay showed the same 
feature. They floated buoyantly on the surface of the 
water. Prof. Huxley at this time having suggested that 
perhaps the floating or sinking of the ova was a question 
of temperature, the eggs of this species were used in 
some experiments. They had been removed from the 
fish on May 2, and placed in the Marine Laboratory. 
On the sth thg majonty still remained on the surface, 
those on the bottom having been carried down by the 
attachment of sand-grains. A number from the surface 


were placed in a test-tube. After standing an hour the 


majority were floating on the surface, one or two lay on 
the bottom, while others rested in mid-water. Placed in. 
a vessel of water at 98°, the eggs exhibited lively move- 


ments for several minutes, being carried up and down by: 


the currents, but never remaining at the bottom. The 
test-tube felt quite warm to the touch, yet the eggs floated, 
and remained floating, as buoyantly in the warm water as 
in the cold, so that their floating in the sea is not a question 
of temperature, 

An interesting sequel, further, remains to be told in 
connection with this experiment, in which the test-tube 
had been placed aside and forgotten. On May ro, while 
explaining the matter to Prof. Ewart, he noticed motion 
in the test-tube, and I found that the eggs which had been 
raised to a temperature of 98° had given birth to little- 
flukes, which thus survived the exigencies of their sur- 
roundings, both as regards temperature and water. These 
little creatures are as symmetrical in outline as the yoifhg 
cod or haddock, an eye being placed on each side of the 
head, while m the adult flounder, as you are all aware, 
both eyes are on one side (the right or coloured one). 
The pigment is quite different from that of the young 
cod, being of a peculiar pale elive or brownish yellow by 
transmitted light, and the cells seem to be less branched. 
Thgir motions also diverge from those of the cod, for 
the little creatures hang head downwards in the water, 
either perpendicularly or obliquely, the yolk-sac being on 
the upper line of the slope. They then move upward, 
hang as formerly, or slowly descend, repeating these 
motions frequently, The young cod, on the other hand, 
dart nimbly about near the surface of the water, and bear 
themselves quite differently. 

But to return to the ova. Before the summer that has 
just passed, it was not known whether the ova of the 
turbot, sole, and lemon-dab—all important and valuable 
food fishes—floated or sank. Accordingly such fishes 
weie a source of special interest. It was not till the end 
of June and in July that perfectly ripe turbot could be 
procured, and then the small ova were found to float as 
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buoyantly as any of the foregoing; and the same was 
proved to be the case with the eggs of the sole and lemon- 
dab—all these, moreover, being obtained in the act of 
spawning far out at sea, and 1n comparatively deep water. 
he ova of the long rough dab and the common dab were 
also added to the hst of those with floating eggs. The 
*notion, therefore, that such fishes seek the shallow water 
for the purpose of spawnittg is visionary, and mainly rests 
on the preconcerved opinion that the eggs are deposited 
on tbe bottom. $ 

Amongst the eggs of the cod floating on the surface of 
the water off the Island of May, in April, were vast 
numbers of very young sand-eels. The late Mr. Buckland 
states that they spawn in “ May, June, and September,” 
and that they deposit their eggs ın the sand. They would 
rather seem to spawn in spring, and their eggs probably 
avoid the sand as much as possible by floating on the 
surface of the water. Sand is a most objectionable site 
for the eggs of certain fishes, and no less so for the 
embryo, 

Without going into further detail, it is evident, there- 
fore, that the eggs of many of the most valuable food 
fishes thus float near the surface of the sea, z g. those of the 
cod, haddock, whiting, bib, and other Gadoids, mackerel, 
gar-fish, red mullet, weever, plaice, long rough dab, common 
dab, lemon-dab, sole, common flounder, and probably 
sand-eels, There 1s hardly a marie fish, excepting those 
of the herring group, which appears in our markets, but 
has this remarkable provision in regard to its eggs. It 
would also appear that some of these eggs range through- 
out the water, so as to be caught by a tow-net sunk many 
fathoms beneath the surface. $ 

There can be little doubt that this wonderful provision 
1s one of the main reasons why such marine fishes have 
held their own in the struggle for existence—not only 
with respect to their predatory neighbours, but still more 
1n regard to the persistent inroads on their numbers made 
by man. Marine fisheries have hitherto been conducted 
as if practically inexhaustible, both lines and trawlers 
taking as much from the sea as possible, while no margin 
has ever been afforded the spawning fishes. 

Let us for a moment glance at the working of this 
arrangement. The comparatively small eggs of the chief 
food fishes rise to the surface, or nearly to the surface, 
wherever the shoals of acult fishes happen to be feeding, 
and ‘this occurs not during a brief period, but it extends 
over a considerable space of time. The tiny young in 
their helpless state are carried, along with multitudes of 
eggs, by every tide into sheltered creeks and bays, in the 
shallow water of which they find both safety and food. 
We are familiar with these tiny embryos, furnished with a 
yak-sac—and so fragile that they would fall an easy prey 
to hosts of swimming crustaceans on which, in the adult 
state, they would hardly deign to feed—near the surface 
of the sea; but a hiatus yet remains 1n the history of the 
young cod, for instance, between the date of complete 
absorption of the yolk-saq and that in which it 1s found 
swimming in the forests of tangles in the laminanan 
region—for example, off the Castle and Pier Rocks, or 
even venturing into the harbour. There, as a rule, X is 
free from the pursuit of both liners apd trawlers, and 
quietly grows apace, feeding on the swarms of minute 
crustaceans and the myriads of very young mussels which 
characterise such a region. Inthe early part of the season 
they range from one and a half to two inches, and are 
variegated with a senes of pale spots, somewhat rect- 
angular in outlne. The general colour is olive, lighter 
or darker according to circumstances, though a few of the 
larger examples have a reddish hue, such as signalises 
the “rock-cod” of the liners, but the pale spots are 
similar. Many of these young cod are infested y para- 
sitic crustaceans (Chalimus), which adhere by a long 
median piocess that penetrates the skin. They are ac- 
companied in the laminarian region by the young of the 
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coal-fish, whiting, pollack, rockling, long-spined cottus, 
and lump-sucker. 

Sars is of opinion that the intermediate stage—about 
which, as above-mentioned, our knowledge is imperfect— 
1s passed by the young cod-fish in the shelter of the jelly- 
fishes, on the nch groupds off the Loffoden Islands. It is 
true that once or twice young cod, of the intermediate 
stage, and coal-fish have been caught in our seas in the 
tow-net in July, but the result of the present observations 
gives no support to this view. The jelly-fishes in our 
seas are not in sufficient numbers at the time of the inter- 
mediate stage, especially in regard to the spaning in 
Apnl,to act as shelter-forms to the young fishes. It is 
probable that as soon as theysgain sufficient strength to 
withstand the force of the ordinary ebb-tides, they remain 
agnongst the tangles and other seaweeds of our rocky 
shores, to which they have meanwhile been carried by the 
currents. While a'few, therefore, are found here and 
there near the surface of the sea amongst other pelagic 
types, the majority of those in the intermediate stage 
probably swim somewhat deeper. 

The after-history of the little cod of one and a half 
to two inches, which are found in considerable numbers 
off the Pier and Castle Rocks in the begimning of July, 
appears to be as follows. They remain in the laminarian 
region for some months (many being captured even at 
this season), and rapidly increase in size on the rich and 
abundant food placed within easy reach. Moreover, it is 
probable that in this region they are much less liable to 
the attacks of predatory fishes than in the open sea. We 
find, 1ndeed, that, while young haddock and whitmn 
abound in the stomachs of cod, haddock, gurnards, an 
other fishes, it is rare in our seas to find young cod of the 
size we are now considenng. Prof Sars, on the other 
hand, procured them abundantly in the stomachs of the 
pollack (a fish which swims high) off the Norwegian 
Shores ; but it has to be borne in mind that they form the 
chief feature of the young fish-fauna of the region at the 
time indicated. As they grow larger and bolder, ,they 
seek deeper water, and are found in numbers near rocky 
or rough ground, such as off the Bell-rock, and the North 
Carr rocks, and indeed al] along the rocky eastern shores. 
They then mingle with their progenitors on the various 
fishing-banks, and are caught in’ numbers by both hook 
and trawl. The main cause of this migration from the 
shore seawards is probably the nature of the food, which, 
as the animals grow older, becomes of a different charac- 
ter, the larger Crustacea especially—such as hermit-crabs, 
Norway lobsters, and many short-tailed crabs—being 
eagerly sought after, along with vanous kinds of fishes. 
So far as oyr knowledge at present goes, a cod probably 
takes between threé and four years to attain full growth. 

A feature which requires special mention is that, when 
the shoals of young cod are watched at any of our rocky 


- shores during several months, one is struck by the fact 


that throughout the period many small forms are present, 
that is, some do not appear to have grown; but we have 
seen that the spawning of the adult fishes extends 
over a considerable period, and, further, that only a 
portion of the eggs in any given fish come to maturity 
at once. There is thus a succession of young fishes 
coming at a certain stage shorewards, and another 
migrating outwards. This and other facts already men- 
tioned show how intimately the in-shore ground depends 
on the off-shore ; 1n other words, the eggs and very young 
fishes are carried from the offing by every tide during the 
season, while a constant stream of young fishes of a large 
size goes to swell the ranks of the adults beyond the three- 
mile hmt. The prosperity of the one region is thus 
intimately associated with that of the other. 

In this rapid sketch, then, it will have been observed 
how complex are the*relations which surround the increase 
of marine fishes. Conspicuous above all others, how- 
ever, 1s the remarkable provision whereby the eggs of 
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almost all the chief food fishes, except the herring group, 
float at or near the surface of the water—so that they are 
carried hither and thither by every surge of the tide, or 
more steadily borne by the deeper currents to stock anew 
exhausted waters. The minute and umperfectly-developed 
embryos and the delicate young, moreover, are conveyed 
into regions best suited for their future growth and well- 
being. Further, we cannot but be impressed by the fitness 
of the arrangement which ordains that these young fishes 
are placed from the first amidst a rich surface-fauna of 
minute forms which serve them as food. These range from 
the microscopic Infusoria, which cause the crest of every 


-ripple at the ship’s side to sparkle with light and the 
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tow-nets to gleam like tfnnels of fire; the wonderful 
Plutei, or painter's easel-like larvæ of star-fishes, swarms 
of larval sea-acorns, Copepods, and the beautiful zoez ef 
the higher crustaceans. Besides these, are the peculiar 
Appendicularie and Sagitte, and countless myriads of 
larval mussels, which in summer crowd the surface of St. 
Andrew’s Bay, and at a still later stage, as they are for- 
saking their pelagic existence to settle on the stones and 
seaweeds, form the food of the moge advanced young 
cod, haddock, whiting, coal-fish, pollack, and others that 
seek shelter for a time amidst the shaggy belt of tangles 
encircling the rocks. The latter thus 1n their larval state, 
by nourishing in their profusion the delicate young of the 
food: fishes, in a sense repay the wise conservancy bestowed 
by the Town Council of this city on the fine mussel- 
beds of the Eden. It will, moreover, be observed that 
it is not only the eggs of the higher marine animals which 
float, but that for a long time zoologists have been familiar 
with the pelagic eggs and young of many invertebrate 
groups of importance. How else, indeed, could the 
ubiquitous mussels, the sedentary oysters, and the equally 
stationary sea-acorns and barnacles be spread throughout 
the ocean? Moreover, not only do these swimming larval 
forms nourish the very young food-fishes around them, 
either mer or indirectly, but as they—for instance, the 
young crabs, lobsters, star-fishes, and mussels—grow larger 
and older, a kind of rain, so to speak, of such forms 
takes place from the surface to the bottom, which is 
readily taken advantage of by the larger fishes, and thus 
the wonderful cycle 1s completed. 

Finally, I need not point out to you the importance of the 
Marine Laboratory, to which I have already alluded, and 
at which the foregoing and other investigations were made 
during the summer. We have facilities in this and 1n the 
Practical Class, which are unusually favourable for study 
and research, but at the same time our responsibilities 
are not diminished by such advantages. We must all 
render an account of our stewardship. When I mention 
that many facts have yet to be determined ın regard to 
our common food-fishes—their development, rate of 
growth, their life-histones and migrations—that we have 
much to find out as to the best methods of increasin 
such valuable fishes as the cod, the haddock, the sole, an 
turbot, and of maintaumung that increase, it will be ap- 
pue that such problems are not only of moment to us 

ut to the country, and that we cannot begin too soon to 
attempt their solution, a$ well as to increase our know- 
mee in regard to many of the lower forms of animal 
ife, 





THE NEW UNIVERSITY OF STRASBURG 


TEE following account of the new university buildings 

of Strasburg ıs taken, witha few abbreviations, from 
an article contributed to our contempo1ary Za Nature, 
by M. Charles Grad, who ıs himself a deputy to the 
Imperial Reichsrath fiom Alsace. 

Gn Monday, October 27th, 1884, the new buildings of 
the University of Strasburg were “opened with due for- 
malities. These buildings form an entire quarter of the 
city, and constitute a magnificent series of palaces for the 
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prosecution of science. No city in Europe, not ever 
excepting the great capitals, can show such a rich pro- 
vision for higher education, or one in which the various 
ran are so admirably combined. Every branch of study 

s its own proper and distinct location allotted to it, 
with laboratories, museums, library, and special appli- 
ances. It has been done on the large scale, and most * 
successfully, The Imperial Gov€rnment and the represene 
tatives of the Alsatian population arrived at an under- 
standing, and vied in their efforts to endow the province 
of Alsace-Lorraine with a school of learning unrivalled in 
its arrangements and in its wealth of buildings. Even 
those who were most severely touched by the annexation 
to Germany, agree that 1n raising tbis splendid monument 
—the new University of Strasburg—the one wish has 
been to serve the interests of science apart from all 
sinister or narrow national considerations. 

The former Académie of Strasburg, broken up in 1870 
by the war, was replaced by the new University by virtue - 
of a decree issued from the Chancelry of the Cannan. 
Emprre, under date of December 11th, 1871—the same day 
on weich the additional convention of the treaty of peace 
was signed at Frankfort. This decree entrusted the 
organisation of the teaching staff to M. von Roggenbach, 
formeily Minister of the Grand Duchy of Baden. From 
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Fic 1.—University of Strasburg * The Collegiate Palace. 


the summer semester of 1872 onwards a body of forty- 
two professors constituted the staff. They began their 
work on May 1st of that year, being the three hundred 
and fifth anniversary of the opening of the Académie, 
which was founded May rst, 1567, by the Stattmeister 
Johann Sturm von Sturmeck. At the present time the 
new University of Strasburg counts seventy-three ordinary 
and nineteen extraordinary professors, who during «he 
summer semester of the year 1884, have conducted in the 
five faculties no fewer than 242 courses’ of lectures and 


classes. The work is thus distributed between the five 
faculties . 
Classes 
Faculty. Professors. and Lectures. 
Theology . aT aee 7 26 
@aw and Politic 
Sciences } Peeta AE 29 
Medicine. .*. . 2. aaa 26 60 
Philosophy... . . . .. 25 77 
Natural Sciences } P a 
& Mathematics 5 


Side by side with the laboratories and hospitals 
attached to each special branch of the natural and medical 
sciences, there exist the seminaries appropriate to the 
other branches of learning duly equipped for the purpose 
of initiating the student into the real work of his subject. 
A fine library of 560,000 volumes, and a reading-room e 
furnished with 571 periodicals, reviews, and journals, are 
fitted up in the ancient episcopal residence or chateau, for 
the use of both pupils and masters. At the beginning of 
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the} year 1884 the University counted 858 matriculated | 
students, of whom but 266 were from Alsace-Lorraine. 
We may complete these statistical details by recalling 
how, since the annexation, the sum devoted to the outfit 
of the University of Strasburg has amounted to 16,000,000 
francs (£640,000), without reckoning the value of the 
establishments of the ancient Académie, or the cost of, 











the library, which was 1,785,000 francs (£71,400). There 
1s also an annual endowment of 1,087,227 francs (£43,000) 
for the maintenance of the University, and one of 150,000 
francs (£6,000) for that of the hbrary, both charged to the 
Imperial budget, to meet the current necessities, in addi- 
tion to the income derived from older special endow- 
ments. 








Fig 2 —The Collegiate Palace : Salle des Pas-Perdus. 


The cuts which illustrate the different establishments of 
the University, and which convey bette than any mere 
description some faint sense of the scale on which this 
work has been done, and for which we have to thank the 
kind attention of M. Schricker, secretary of the Senate of 
the University, were prepared from photographs taken to 
accompany a memorial document published at Strasburg 
in 1884 entitled Festschrift zur Einweihung der Neubauten 


Fic. 3.—The Collegiate Palace * Plan of Ground Floor =r, Entry.—2, 3, 4, Central Gaile 
1o, 11, Univeraity Counting House.—12, 13, Rooms for Meetings of Facultes —14, or's Room.—15, Rector's Antecham! 
versi rk Secretary of the Senate —18, Senate Fall = zg, Antechamber of Senate.—2o, 
r's Office oom —25, Curator's Antechamber,—26, Store Room.—27, Class Room.—a8 to 30, 


Reading Room —33, Ante-room.—34, Cloak-room —37 to 49, Lecture 
1 


+ University. 
22, Curato —123, Secretary of Curator Curator’s 
Theological Se —31, Class Room —32, 
Room.—42, 43, 
&c —58, Janitor. 


annexation to Germany : and its population was 104,000 
at the census of 1880. 

It will take you half-an-hour to walk from the medical 
institutes, grouped around the square of the civil hospital, 
across the old streets, which still preserve the primitive 
appearance and the characteristic marks of medizval 
German cities, to the new collegiate palace. As you cross 





ms.—44 to 46, Seminary of Mathematics —47 to 54, Lecture and Class Room —53. 


der Kaiser- Wilhelms Universitat. The buildings at pre- 
sent finished are spread in two great groups around the 
civil hospital and in the new quarter of the town now 
rising between the Promenade des Contades and the 
Porte des Pécheurs ; the latter being outside the line of 
fortifications demolished in 1871. It may be remembered 
that Strasburg now covers within its new fortifications an 
area thrice as great as that of the old city before its 














—s,6, Corndors —7, Salle des Pas-Perdus.—8, 9, Side Staircases. 
ber —16, Secretary of the 
Room for Musical reumons —ar, Music Hall.— 


and Chass Rooms —41, Store 


fessor's Parlour.—s6, 57, Lavatorles, 


from the Kaiserplatz towards the IJ], there rises before you 
the facade of the collegiate palace, built in sandstone from 
the Vosges (Fig. 1). This is, properly speaking, the chief 
building of the University, the various institutes being so 
many annexes, The palace isa very fine building, in the 
style of the Renaissance, with simple lines, standing behind 
a square with fountains and gardens. The plan is of an 
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inverted T shape, giving a frontage of 410 feet in length 
tq the facade. The two lateral wings and the central 
member are thrown forward a little and rise slightly above 
the rest of the building. A fine external flight of steps 
leads into the interior. The basement if of red sand- 
stone ; the two stories of grey. Over the five entrance 
porches stand five Corinthian columns supporting a frieze, 
and surmounted by a group of five sculptured figures, con- 
siderably above life-size. 


| 
' science, stands before her throne in a calm and solemn 
attitude, holding up her torch in her right hand, and 
lowering a crown in her left. On the two sides of the 
throne the personifications of philosophy and natural 
science are each occupied in teaching a young man who 
reclines at their respective feet. One of these youths 
| endeavours to raise a veil from a sphinx, under the direc- 


tion of the elder muse, whilst the younger sister, with * 
Pallas Athene, protectress of | compass and crystal explains To her scholar a scientific 





E 


Fic. 4 —The Collegiate Palace * First Floor.—r, 2 
Roman 9, Director's Cabinet —10, English Seminary —.1 to 
of German Philo .—18 to 20, Seminary of Geography —ar, 22, Sei 
Servants, ah AP of Medieval History.—29, 

Institute of 
this Institute. 


roblem. "Under the group is the inscription in Roman 
etters: LITTERIS ET PATRLE. In five niches under the 
windows of the upper floor, and between the five columns, 
are five bronze busts, representing the five faculties in the 
persons of Saint Paul, Solon, Anstotle, Hippocrates, and 
Archimedes. Two other niches on the right and left of 
the five columns contain female statues personifying 
Strasburg and Germany. There are also thirty-six stone 
statues at the angles of the building. As will be seen 
from the plans (Figs. 3 and 4) the central block and each 














Fig. 5.—The Institute of Chemistry 


of the wings encloses an mternal court. The central court 
is glazed, and constitutes an enormous hall, the Salle des 
Pas Perdus (Fig. 2), 92 feet long, 82 feet wide, and 524 
feet high. The gallenes of the upper floor open upon this 
hall, which is lighted exclusively from the top. The in- 
auguration ceremony was held ın this hall. All official 
notices are posted here or in the side alleys, In allocating 
the various rooms of the building the architect placed on 
the lower storey the offices of the administrative depait- 











Chief Staircases —3, 4, Vestibules —5, Corridor —6, Vestibule of the Theatre.—7, The Theatre.—8, 


13, Philological Seminary —r4, 15, Institute of Archzeology.-—16, x 
; of Philosophy.—23g24, Seminary of Modern History.—25, Ae Somna 


ary of Junsprudence.—3: to 33, Seminary of Political Science —34, 38, 40. 42, 45, 
tory of Ancient Árt.—39, Staircase.—43, Ban of Egyptology.—44 to 47, Institute and Lecture Hall for History of Art. —48, fu r 


rary of 


ments and the class rooms in the wings. The seminaries 

of the faculty of philosophy and the collections of 

archazology and historical art are placed, along with the 

aula or great theatre on the higher storey. The plans 
| were drawn by Prof. Warth of Carlsruhe, who also directed 
i the works of construction from 1874 to 1884. 

'The official rooms of the secretary and of the rector, 
spacious ın proportion, occupy the south wing of the 
ground floor, along with the senate hall and the music 
| hall: for musical science enters also into the curriculum 











Fia, 6 —The Institute of Physics. 


l 
| of the,University. In the richly decorated hall for meet- 
ings of the senate the ceiling 1s particularly noticeable, 
; On the left of the entrance in the north wing of the ground 
! floor the corridors lead to the professors parlour and to 
; the lecture-rooms of the various faculties. These lecture- 
‘ rooms contain altogether 963 seats, varying in individual 
rooms according to the varying requirements from 27 to 
208 places. With the exception of two, the seminaries 
| for practical studies are placed on the higher floors, so as 
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to be quiet enough for their purpose. They are open 
either a day or during certain hours, under the superin- 
tendence or direction of the professors, who each have 
thetrown private room beside the room allotted to students. 








Fic. 7 ~The Astronomical Observatory. 


These seminaries correspond in their particular line to 
the laboratories of the faculty of natural science; and they 
rovide for students' collections, appliances and special 
ibraries for each branch of instruction. Placed side by 











Fic 8 —The Institute of Botany 


side along the corridors they are each readily accessible 
to members of neighbouring seminaries. Starting from 
the middle of the principal building there are successively 
the seminaries of the Romanesque languages and of 











Fig 9 —The Institute of Anatomy and Pathology 


English, the philological seminary, the institute of archze- 
ology, the German seminary, the seminaries of historical 
science, of philosophy, of jurisprudence, and of political 
science. 1 the northern half of the first floor is devoted 
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to art collections, extending from the seminary of political 
science to the aula or great theatre. In the middle of the 
western facade is the common lecture hall, flanked on the 
one side by the library of the institute of archzeology, on 
the other by the rooms of the institute of historical art. 
A particular hall is reserved for temporary exhibitions. 
Then comes the hall y Egyptology and the archaeological 
museum organised with as much taste as science by M. 
Michaelis, the professor of archeology. Egyptology and 
Arabic have each a special professor. 

Beside the seminaries and the art collections the 
principal floor contains the aula or festival theatre, for thé 








FIG, 10.—The Surgical Clinical Hospital. 


University commemorations. Lit from above this hall 
occupies the middle of the front fagade, and is approached 
at both ends by the grand staircases. Five open arcades 
separate the aula from an exterior room reserved for the 
public. The theatre itself is 82 feet long, 474 wide, and 
33 high. It seats 450 persons, whilst the external chamber 
admits of 200 to 300 standing places. The decorations 
are in plaster, and there is a bust of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
against the northern wall in white marble. 

The heating arrangements—partly hot air, partly hot 
water—are in the basement, a combined system being 
used for the class-rooms, hot air alone for the corridors 











Fic, 11 —Tbe Clinical Hospital for Mental Disorders 


and for the great hall. The ventilation 1s operated by gas 
engines. All the windows are double-glazed to obviate 
too rapid cooling. No scientific appliance has been for- 
gotten which might secure good sanitatión. The aula, the 
rector's apartments, the staircases, and the Salle des Pas 
Perdus aie richly ornamented in plaster and with painting. 
The lecture halls and class rooms are more simple and- 
severe as befits their purpose, but for that very 1eason 
nothing has been omitted to give them a solid and almost 
monumental construction. Sandstone relieved with marble 
prevails ın the interiof; whilst the floors of the vestibules 
and corridors are of mosaic and terrazo. 
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Each of the special institutes of chemistry, physics, 
botany, pharmacy, and astronomy, which are grouped be- 
hind the collegiate palace, merit a particular description, 
as well as the hospitals of surgery, obstetrics, and 
psychiatry, and the institutes of anatomy, physiological 
chemistry, and of physiology belonging to the faculty of 
medicine, which are grouped arognd the civil hospital. 
Views of these are given in Figs. § to 15. Each of these 
institutes is indépendent and separate from the others, 
provided with everything appropriate to its specific pur- 
pose. In order to enable the professors, who are the 
directors of the special institutes, to follow fully the work 








Fic. 12.—The Maternity Hospltal. 


of the students and the practice of the laboratory, they 
are provided with residential apartments in the same 
buildings. To the institute of astronomy is added an 
astronomical observatory. This is at the present time 
directed by Dr. Schur, in consequence of the protracted 
illness of Prof. Winnecke, who was assistant at the 
observatory of Pulkowa before coming to Strasburg. At 
the'institute of botany, Prof. von Bary, whose work on 
cryptogamic flora is well known, has laid out a new 
botanic garden, to which a second hothouse is yet to be 
added. To complete the organisation of the University 
establishments there remain to be erected an institute of 








Fic 13 —The Institutd’of Physiological Chemistry. 


geology, an institute of zoology, and an institute of 
meteorology. The institute of geology, to be directed by 
Prof. Benecke, will receive the mineralogical and paleon- 
tological collections, and at the same time will accommo- 
date the work of the geological survey of Alsace-Lorraine. 
As to the institute of meteorology, its utility has been 
already admitted by the provincial government, and its 
establishment is only a question of time. 

Toward the sum of 16,000,000 of francs (£640,000) ex- 
pended up to this year on the new University of Strasburg 
the German Empire has contributedethe sum of 3,800,000 
marks, or 4,750,000 francs (£190,000); and of this sum 
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2,875,000 francs (£115,000) were spent on the collegiate 
alace. The institute of chemistry alone cost 875,000 
ncs (£35,000) ; the institute of physics, 728,750 francs 
(£29,150) ; the institute of botany with its garden, 655,000 
francs (£26,200) ; the astronomical observatory, 642,000 
francs (£25,600) ; theinstituteof anatomy,-1,048,500 francs 
£41,740) ; the surgical clinical hospital, 662,500 frans 
26,500); the institute of physiological chemistry, 400,000 
francs (£16,000) ; the institute ofephysiology, 337,500 franca 
(413,500). It is impossible to give here the details of 
each institute. Suffice it that each establishment has 
profited by the latest advances of science, and provides 








Fic. 14 —The I stitute of Pharmacy. 


every means of research to students. Henceforth the 
institutes annefed to the University of Strasburg will 
serve as models for the installation of similar buildings. 
They are not only most complete, but are already sought 
by students. Thus the institute of chemistry, under the 
direction of Prof. Fittig, is designed to receive 100 students 
in its two divisions of organic and inorganic chemistry ; 
and there is not a single vacant place. Further informa- 
tion respecting the various institutes and their organisation 
can be learned from the Festschrift, already alluded to as 
having been written by M. Schricker to commemorate 
the opening. As the great library of the country has-been 





. Fic. z5.— The Institute of Physiology. 


but temporarily Boused in the episcopal cháteau near the 
Cathedral (in consequence of the fire during the bombard- 
ment of 1870) it is intended to remove itto the neighbour- 
hood of the collegial palace of the University. At present, 
beside the special libraries of the several seminaries, there 
is only one reading-room (Fig. 3, No. 32) for periodicals 
and reviews. 

Down to the present time the native Alsatians and 
Lorrainers have not frequented the new university as much 
as might have been expected in proportion to the needs 
of the province. Young men stilltum towards France to 
follow their studies for the professions at Paris or at 
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Nancy. Meantime the recruiting of lawyers and doctors 
goes on at Strasburg with foreign elements, not without 
some regret on the part of the native inhabitants. But 
little by little- the force of circumstances is tending to 
bring the young Alsatians to constitute the University of 
Strasburg in spite of senument. Instead of 69 students, 
natives of Alsace-Lorraine, registered in 1872, the Univer- 
sity registers showed 252 in 1884—a notable increase. 
és against 5,990 matriculated students at the University 
of Berlin, 3,399 at Leipzig, 2,276 at Munich, 1,646 at 
Breslau, 1,452 at Halle, 723 at Heidelberg, 625 at Frei- 
burg, there were to be reckoned but 858 at Strasburg 
during the summer semester of 1884 No doubt this 
number will increase rapidly ; for in no other centre of 
the higher education are the means of work so abundantly 
provided. As to the professorial staff, ıt includes many 
celebrities, amongst whom may be named Labaud in the 
faculty of law ; Reuss in the faculty of theology ; Brentano, 
Krapp, and Merke! 1n póliticalscience ; Kussmaul, Lucke, 
and Recklingshausen in the faculty of medicine ; Gerland, 
Michaelis, and Studemond in the faculty of philosophy ; 
Kundt, Benecke, von Bary, and Fittig in the faculty of 
natural sciences. In selecting these names we do not 
forget the glory of the former university of the last century, 
when E d amongst the number of its celebrities 
Profs. Blessig, Lauth, Schcepflin, Schweighzeuser, Oberlin, 
worthy predecessors of the Duvernoys, Schimpers, Ger- 
hardts, Pasteurs, Daubrées, Sédillots, Janets, Fustels, 


Coulanges, Forgets, and Kusses of our time. On August: 


6th, 1771, Goethe graduated doctor of laws of the Univer- 
sity of Strasburg, with a thesis on the respective rights of 
State and Church. If to-day the new University has as 
an accessory function that of contributing *o the Germani- 
sation of the annexed provinces, it may at least be said 
that the staff of poe of the older university of last 
century had ralied to French politics 1n the most open 
manner. Witness the address to King Louis XV. dated 
October 6th, 1744 :—“ Sire, the most faithful of the univer- 
sities 1n your kingdom offers to your Majesty its homage 
and its good wishes. Penetrated with joy at the convales- 
cence and at the arrival of its august monarch, it to-day, 
Sire, finds united in you the father of the people, the 

rotector of the muses, the liberator of Alsace, and the 

ero. It is to these glorifications of your rare virtues, 
great ling, that we consecrate our work, happy if our 
words may correspond to the effusion of our hearts, and 
merit the continuation of the good graces of the most 
puissant and most beloved of the sovereigns of Europe.” 

Formerly the Académie of Strasburg took up the special 
task of serving as an intermediary between France and 
Germany for the propagation of ideas and of the scientific 
movement. More richly endowed, the new University, 
applying its greater powers to the development of the 
human mind, will recognise that the representatives of 
the people of Alsace-Lorraine have wished to promote its 
efforts in the largest and most generous manner in the 
higher interests of science, Science ought to contribute 
to the union of the people; it has no exclusive national 
character, and it serves to d'üvance the reign of peace in 
the world by assuring to us greater prosperity and greater 
light, whilst developing in us all the love of our own 
counti y. - 





NOTES 

THE Roya: Medals of the Royal Geogiaphical Society will 
"this year be awarded to Mr. Joseph Thomson and Mi. H. E. 
O'Neill—to the former for his well-known work in Africa, 
and to the latte: for bis thirteen journeys of exploration 
along the coast and in the interior of Mozambique. The 
Murchison Grant for 1885 will be awaided to the Pandit 
Kreshna for his four explorations made while attached to the 
Survey of India, and especially for his extensive and important 


journey in the interior of Tibet. The Back Grant goes to Mr. 
W. O. Hodkinson for his Australian explorations, and the 
Cuthbert Peek Grant to Mr. J. T. Last for his surveys and 
ethnological researches ın the Southern Masai, Nguru, and 
other neighbouring countries, ‚The following will be made 
Honormy Coiiespondmg Members :—Chief-Justice Daly, Presi- 
dent of the Geographicfi Society of New York; M. Elisée 
Reclus, the eminent geographer ; and Herr Moritz von Déchy, 
the distinguished Austrian explorer of the Sikkim Himalayas, 
the Caucasus, and other regions. i 


IT is announced that the next meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science will be held on August 
26 and following days, at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


AT the annual conference of the French learned societies, 
which met on the 8th inst. in Paris, MM. Faye, Mascart, and 
Darboux, weie appointed president and vice-presidents 1espect- 
ively of the section for the mathematical and physical sciences ; 
and MM. de Quatrefages, Milne-Edwards, and Maunoir to the 
same offices in the section for geographical and natural sciences. 


M. HERVE-MANGON, the new French Minister of Agnculture, 
is a Member of the Academy of Sciences in the Section of Rural 
Economy and a Professor of Agronomy to the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Métiers. He was for some time a Director of the 
establishment, but resigned ‘in order to secure a seat in the 
French Lower House. He married the daughter of the late 
M. Dumas. 


THE next Ordinary General Meeting of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers will be held on "Thursday, Apiil 30, and 
Fiiday, May 1, at 25, Great George Street, Westminster. The 
char wil be taken by the President, Mr. Jeremiah Head, at 
half-past three o'clock p.m. on Thursday, and at half-past seven 
o'clock p m. on Friday. The following papers will be read and 
discussed, as far as time will admit :—Description of the Maxim 
automatic machine-gun, by Mr. Hiram S. Maxim, of London; 
Abstiact of results of experiments on riveted joints, with their 
applications to practical work, by Prof. Alexander B. W. ' 
Kennedy, of London (including the latest experiments described 
in Prof. Kennedy’s Report, issued to the members in Febiuary) ; 
Description of the Tripier Spherical Eccentric, by M. Louis 
Poillon, of Pais ; Description of a blooming mill with balanced 
top roll at the Ebbw Vale Works, by Mr. Calvert B. Holland, 
of Ebbw Vale. P 


The Annual Report of the French Central Meteorological De- 
partment states that the weather forecasts last year were verified in 
go cases out of every I00, the percentage having steadily risen 
from 81 in 1881 to 83 4n 1882 and to 87 in 1883. Out of 189 
alarm signals sent to the ports, 128 were fully verified, 24 were 
fairly correct, 37 incorrect, and only two gales weie not fore- 
seen, This year the gale of January 11 was foretold, but that 
of March 22, which did such damage at Cherbourg, was not 
predicted. It took place m exceptional circumstances, and was 
of short duration. 


DURING the second half of last year several communications 
appeared in NATURE ielating to the nests from which the 
Chinese birds’-nest soup is made. Mr, Pryer, whose ac- 
count of his visits to the Gomantn Caves in North Borneo, 
where the nests aie chiefly found, initiated the discussion, has 
now addressed a long communication on*the subject to an 
English journal published in Japan, the main points of which 
appear to be as follows :—(1) Owing to a misapprehension, Mr. 
Pryer was repiesented as saying thet the bats which inhabit the 
caves conshiucted the nests as well as the swifts. The bats have 
nothing to do with the nests. (2) Mr. Layard, in his letter 
published in NATURE (November 27, 1884), speaks of ‘‘ traces 
of blood, from the efforts of the buds to produce the saliva.” Mr. 
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Pryer thinks that the patches of brown-red on the nests may be 
due to blood from the hands of the gatherers, or to the betel- 
juice which they constantly expectorate, but not to the bid's 
blood. (3) The birds do not eat alge ; they are purely insectivor- 
ous. (4) Mr. Green says (NATURE, December 11) that a chemi- 
cal and microscopical examination of tf nests suggests that they 
~ are made from the saliva of the bind. This Mr. Pryer regaids 
as a physical impossibility, for the bind could not secrete in a 
few days a mass of saliva more than equal, when dried, to the 
entire bulk of its own body, and then do this nine consecutive 
times a year. He thinks that, undoubtedly, some saliva is used 
by the buds, the alge ( (which Mr. Piyer incorrectly called 
“ fungoid growth" in his” fist account) being used in 
the same way as a Japanese swallow (Caropis japonica) uses 
mud. This bird gathers pellets of mud and works them uf 
in its mouth, forming a strong cement, constructing a large 
bottle-shaped nest, sometimes nearly two feet long ; and exactly 
as the Cecropis japonica uses mud, so the Bornean Collocalia 
fucipkapa uses, alge, producing thereby the delicate structure 
known as edible bird’s nest. Besides, Mr. Pryer states that 
the nest examined by Mr. Green was? " probably not genmne, as 
the substance is very easily imitated, and the high price would 
stimulate adulteration. (5) His pievious theory that the dis- 
tinction between white and black nests is due to the brown 
outside of the algæ being used for the latter, he now renounces. 
The birds can only use the inside, and black nests are simply 
white nests gown old and repaired frequently. The difference 
is not due to any difference in the site o1 in the kind of bird, 
This is the writer’s present theory. Owing to some accident (a 
native printers mishap possibly), portions of Mr. Pryer’s paper 
are not quite coherent and connected, and some of the words 
and phiases are misplaced with that ingenious absurdity so 
characteristic of printers’ blunders; but we believe we have 
given the substance of the communication here. 

THE sixteenth annual report of the American Museum of 
Natural Histoiy has just been published. Besides various addi- 
tions to the collections duiing the year—the piincipal being 44 
specimens of North American birds, 29 specimens of North 

` American mammals, and 20 monkeys—the trustees report a step 
of great importance taken in creating a section in the museum 
called “The Department of Public Instruction." The Legis- 
lature of the State of New York having appropriated a sum to 
enable the curators of the mueum to give free lectures, illustrated 
by its collections, to the teachers of common and normal schools 
throughont the State, the trustees have accepted the duty, and 
have arranged for a series of lectures extending over four years, 
twenty in-each yem, all to be richly illfshated with original 
views and diawings specially prepaied for the comse. The 
curriculum for the first course 1884-85 includes human anatomy 
and physiology, forestry, building and ornamental stones, and 
the animal kingdom. 

Mr. J. A. ALLEN, who for ‘many yeas has had charge of 
mammals and birds at the Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Cambridge, has, Scrence stages, accepted the curatorship of 
mammalogy and ornithology in the American Museum of Natuial 
History in New York, where he will enter upon his new duties 
about May 1. 

THE American Government have sent 30,000 land-locked 
salmon to the National Fish Culture Association, which airved 
on Saturday in excellent condition. In this country the hybrid- 
isation of the various species of Salmonidze is extensively prose- 
cuted ; and it is proposed to try the experiment of cross-breeding 
the land-locked salmon with the brook trout or char, thus pro- 
moting the culture of a better class of fish than the trout which 
now abound im our rivers. 


Dr. H, J. JoHNston-Lavis, of Naples, announces the ap- 
proaching publication of a ‘‘ Monograph of the Earthquakes of 


C 

Ischia," a memoir dealing with the seismic disturbances in that 
island from 1emotest to recent times, with special observations 
on those of 1881 and 1883, by himself, with some calculations 
by Rev. Prof Samuel Haughton, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. 
The work will be published by subscription, and intending sub- 
scnbers should communicate with the author, 7, Chiatamone, 
Naples. . . 

A SHARP shock of earthquake was felt in Roine on the night 
of the gth inst. Bells were set ringing, and many persons were 
momentarily alarmed by the movement, but that was the extent 
of its effect. Prof. Stefano Michele de Rossi has communicated 
the following report to the Press :—*' At 2,44 a.m. a distinct 
shock of eaithquake aroused a great part of the population of 
Rome. From the observations obtained it belonged to the sixth 
degree of the conventional scale of 10 degrees for intensity. It 
undulated from south-west to north-east, and then from north- 
west to south-east. The full duration was about 10 seconds, of 
which four weie occupied by the second phase of the pheno- 
menon. A telegiam from Avezzano states that the shock was 
very strong there in the direction of north to south. No damage 
done.” Telegrams received later from Frosinone report that a 
shock was felt there at the same time with sufficient force to 
create general alarm among the population. 


THERE has been a renewal of earthquake shocks in the pio- 
vinces of Granada and Malaga. Early on the morning of the 
11th oscillations of more or less violence are ieported from Velez 
Malaga, Antequera, Motril, and the city of Granada itself and 
some surroundingevillages, So far as is known there has been 
no loss of life or serious damage, but the panic at some places is 
described as intense, and the inhabitants, 1efusing to 1etuin to 
their houses, remain in the open country. 


SEVERAL shocks of earthquake were felt at Geneva on the 
13th. 

THE most recent contribution to the much-discussed question 
of the origin of the, mound-buildeis of the United States is a 
pamphlet by Mr, C. E. Putnam, issued by the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Davenport, Iowa. The Bureau of Ethnology 
connected with the Smithsonian Institute champions the theory 
that the race which constructed these mounds may be traced to 
the ancestors of the present American Indians, while another 
school of archeeologists holds that the mound-builders were more 
advanced in civilisation than the American Indians, and have 
endeavoured to:trace them to a Mexican oiigin, or to some 
common ancestry. This being the broad question at issue, the 
Davenport Academy, which appears to have adopted no theory 
on the subject, became possessors by donation of three inscribed 
tablets and two elephant pipes, #.¢. pipes with the figure of an 
elephant carved on them, which are stated to have been found 
in Iowa. In the words of Mr. Putnam, ''if their authenticity 
is established, then archeologists gi find in them stiong corro- 
boiative evidence that man and thé mastodon were contemporary 
on the American continent, and the mound-builders were a race 
antdhor to the ancestors of the present American Indians, and 
of Ingher type and more advanced civilisation." But doubts 
have been cast on the authenticity of thesc curious relics by the 
Bureau of Ethnology, and the Davenport Academy has taken 
the matter up with some warmth. Mr. Putnam's pamphlet is the 
Academy’s reply, and 1s a vigorous defence of the genuineness of 
the elephant pipes and inscribed tablets. It describes in detail the 
circumstances under which they were discovered, the witnesses 
present, &c., and lays especial stress on the fact that the two 
pipes were dug up at different times and places, by independent 
persons, one, at least, of whom had no notion of the value of the 
object. The whole subject is one of extraordinary interest, and 
Mr. Putnam’s statement, vouched as it is by a formal resolution 
of the Davenport Academy, must play an impoitant part in any 
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subsequent discussion as to the value to be attached to these 
remains, which, if authentic, are acknowledged to have much 
influence on the final settlement of the question as to who the 
mound-builders were. : 

THE use of artifical teeth is not so modein as is generally 
believed. Cosmos states that ın the museum of Corneto, on the 
soast of Italy, there are two turious specimens of artificial teeth 
found m Etruscan tombs probably dating to four or five centuries 
before our era, These graves contained the bodies of two 
young girls; On the jaw of one is still to be seen two incisors 
fixed to their neighbours by small gold rings; in the other the 
rings remained, but the artificial teeth had fallen out. The 
teeth, carefully cut, had evidently been taken from the mouth of 
some large animal The dentist's art amongst the ancients was 
not confined to drawing teeth, and replacing them by artificial 
ones, for natural teeth have been found which have evidently 
been treated in various ways. That thi. curious fact has escaped 
notice so long, is due to the 1arity of Etrzscan skeletons, the 
Etruscans employing cremation geneially, and also to the cir- 
cumstance that modern inquirers are more interested in objects 
of Etruscan art and industry than in the 1emains of their ancient 
OWneis. 


We have received fiom the Rev. H. H. Higginsthe reprint 
of a paper read by him before the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Liverpool on Museums of Natural History. The 
writer discusses the subject under four heads, to which a fifth, 
on the British Museum of Natural History, is added, These are 
Museum visitors’ desiderata, arrangements. and appliances. 
Judging from the attendance at the Liverpool Museum, he 
calculates that a large majority (about 780 in 1000) of the 
visitors aie those who are not conscious of any purpose beyond 
a wish to see the Museum, but who fix their attention with 
more or less intelhgence on the objects displayed. The students 
would number about ten to twenty, and loungers, including 
children, 200 in the thousand. The fist desideratum in a 
public museum is a better treatment of the specimens which 
they already possess. The Museum, Mr. Higgins thinks, is a 
rare one, ın which a donation of 100/. could des¢ be spent in the 
purchase of fresh specimens; n almost all instances it could be 
better spent in making the order more intelligible and more 
instructive, and much of this good work might be done without 
spending any money. The. sections on arrangements and ap- 
pliances contain many interesting suggestions on these important 
elements in the success of a museum. A sfammbaum, or phylo- 
genetic scheme of the pedigree of animals and vegetables, by 
Prof. Herdman, of University College, Liverpool, ıs added to 
Mer. Higgins’s paper. 

WE have received Dr. Howden’s presidential address to the 
Montrose Scientific and Field Club, on the ‘‘ Aims of a Natur- 
alists’ Field Club,” which contains much useful advice as to the 
. methods in which the members of such societies should regulate 
their studies and researches. What has already been done m 
local natural histo:y in the vicinity of Montrose and suggestions 
as to what still lies 1&ady at hand to be done, are desciibé@l in 
the concluding portion of the address. . 


Timber, a weekly journal devoted to the timber and kindred 
interests, 1s the title of a new jownal, the first numbei of which 
appeared on February 28. A large portion of this periodical is 
occupied with tiade announcements and records of sales, with a 
sprinkling of short articles and paragraphs on subjects connected 
with the uses fof timber or the timber supply. The paper is 
intended for circulation among, and as the representative of, the 
numerous trades who work in timber, and does not profess to be 
anything else. 


THE experiments in Paris by the Triboulet system of photo- 
graphing all the country seen from a captive balloon by opening 
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the valve of a panoramic object-glass with a current sent from 
the ground has succeeded wonderfully well As the operators 
remain on the ground a very small balloon 1s sufficient to carry 
the photogiaphic apparatus. The impressions being taken on 
films can be inspected with a microscope, and are useful for 
military purposes. e 

THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Pig-te:led Monkey (Macacus nemestrinus 9 ) 
from Java, presented by Mrs. Urquhart; a Chinese Mynah 
(Acridotheres cristatellus) from China, presented 'by Mr. George 
Rowler; a Galeated Curassow (Parris galeata d) from Vene- 
mela, presented by Mr. G. A. Crawley; a Chilisn Sea Eagle 
(Geranoaetus melanoleucus) from Chili, presented by Mr. Richard 
J Jones ; a Carrion Crow (Corvus corone), British, presented by 
Mr. A. Browning Priestley ; a Smooth Snake (Coronela levis) 
from Hampshire, presented by Mr. W. H. B. Pain; a Tibetan 
Wild Ass, or Kiang’ (Equus hemionus 2) from Tibet, four 
Sonnerat’s Jungle Fowls (Gallus sonnerati d 4 9 9) from | 
Southern India, deposited; a Mandarin Duck (Æx galericu- 
lata d) from China, » Dark Green Snake (Zamenis atrovirens), 
South European, purchased; two Rendall’s Guinea Fowls 
(Numida rendail:) fiom East Africa, received 1n exchange ; a 
Gigantic Salamander (Afegalobactrachus giganteus) from Japan, 
two Bull Frogs (Rana catesbiana) from North America, received 
on approval; a White-fronted Lemur (Lemur albifrons), born 
in the Gardens. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Mr. WADA, of the Japanese Legation in Berlin, recently laid 
before the Geographical Bociety there certain maps produced by 
the Geological Survey of Japan, which represent the work up 
to the present of that establishment. It was founded in 1879, and 
was organised by Dr. Naumann, a German geologist. It con- 
sists of topographical, geological, and agienomical sections, and 
of a technical and chemical laboratory. The maps prepared by 
the department for the Geological Congress of Berlin this year 
were :—(t1) An oroplastic map, on a scale of 1 : 860,000, showing 
the general position and form of the Japanese archipelago, the 
coasts, ranges of mountains, as well as the depths of the ocean 
off the coast. (2) A magnetic map. During the preliminary 
topographical survey magnetic variations were investigated by 
the help of a portable magnetometer. Magnete investigations 
are of T interest in Japan. he maps show that 
the vanations are frequently very different in kind, the nume- 
rous volcanoes causing great irregularity. (3) A geological map 
constructed from the pieliminary surveys of Dr. Naumann and 
native geologists, This is based on a topographical map, which 
1s not reliable in detail; but it shows the knowledge attained so 
far of the geological structure of Japan. From this it appret 
that all the formations are met with in that country, the Palæo- 
zoic being universal. Next to these in extent comesgranite. A 
complete report on this subject is to be made by the head of 
the Sener to the Congress. The topographers have worked 
now for about four years, and the areg surveyed is more than 
eighty geographical miles square. The completion of the maps 
for the whole country will take another eight years. The de- 
tailed geological survey has reached about the same extent as 
the topographical survey, but none of the sheets of the map 
have yet published, although they exist in manuscript down 
to the 38th parallel, with the exception of Yezo. The maps, as 
well as the text, appear in Japanese and English, and the Sur- 
vey publishes also annual reports, eight of which have already 
appeared, but only in Japanese. Another map, also prepared 
for the Congress, is one of the volcanoes, the ages being dis- 
tinguished by coloms. An important portion of the work of 
the Suivey 1s the study of soils. According to Mr. Wada, a 
volcanic tufa, consisting for the most part of decomposed sili- 
cates, forms a large part of the numerous uncultivated plains at 
the foot of the mountains. An accurate knowledge of this will 
be of much value to agriculture. Japanese soils in general are 
stated to be poor in chalk. This subject will also be dealt with 
by the head of the Agronomical Section before the forthcoming 
ONgTess. 
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THE last Bulletin de la Socié de Geographie (1€ Trimestre, 
1885), contains a r by M. de Mailly-Chalon on a Journey 
in. Manchuria. With two countrymen he left Peking for New- 
chwang, and thence passing to the east of Moukden, through 
Kirin to Ninguta, where the party turned to the south-east 
along the Tiumen, towards the ocean, and 1eached Vladivostock. 
The journey the whole way was alon® the Corean frontier. 
peivng Yladivostóck the travellers crossed Sibe11a to Tomsk, 
from which they went toSamarkand. From this point the story 
of the journey is taken up by anothe: member of the paity, 
Baron Benoist-Méchin, whose paper on the journey across 
Turkestan succeeds M. Mailly-Chalon's. This journey led them 
from Samarkand through Karshi, to Bokhara, thence to the 
Amou-Darya at Charju. They followed the river then down 
to Petro-Alexandrovsk, whencf they deviated to Khiva. From 
the latter town they retraced their steps up the river, and from 
Kurgan-Chin started across the Kara-Kum to Merv, and so to 
Sarakhs and Persian territory at Meshed. The journey, here 
barely indicated, lasted two years, z.e. fiom the de e from 
Japan for Peking to the arnval in Teheran. M. Rabot writes 
on Nordenskjold's expedition to Greenland, the paper being 
compiled from the Professo:'s reports to Mr. Oscar Dickson, 
prose in the ¥ournal of the Swedish Society of puo 
ogy and Geography. M. Charles Huber brings to an end hi 
long journeys in Central Arabia, between 1878 aud 1882, to 
which we have adveited ın noticing previous numbers of the 
Bulletin. 


AT the meeting of the Paris Geographical Society on the 7th 
inst., M. Giraud was received with great distinction, and detailed 
his recent tiavels in Africa. The lorer has received the 

old medal of the Society and the Cross of the Legion of 
onour, 





ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK, 1885, APRIL 19-25 


(For the ieckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24, is here 
employed ) 

At Greenwich on April 19 
Sun rises, 4h 57m. ; souths, Irh. 59m 0'7s.; sets, 19h. Im. ; 
decl on meiidian, 11° 20’ N. : Sidereal Time at Sunset, 
8h. 53m. 
Moon (at Fist Quarter on Apul 21) rises, 8h. 10m. ; souths, 
16h, 4m. ; sets, 23h. 58m. ; decl. on meridian, 18° 14' N. 


Planet Rises Souths Sets Decl. on meridian 
h. m. h. m. h m H 
Mercury... 5 4 I2 44 20 24 1$ 2N 
Venus ... 457 Hj 45 18 34 8 47 N 
Mas  .. 436 ii 7 17 38 5 21N 
Jupiter... 1245 .. 20 2 .. 3 19” I4 3N. 
Satun 722 .. 15 28 . 2334 .. 22 3N. 


* Indicates that the setting 13 that of the following day 
Occullations of Stars by thesMoon > 


April Star Mag Disap CAP. tei to right for 
inverted image 
h.m h m. o o 
20. AGeminorum. 34 ... 22 59 .. 23 20 187 232 
22 . B.A.C. 3122... 6$ .. 2I 4 . 22 4 ... 127 255 
23 .. x Leonis .. ... 5 ... 18 46 .. 19 42... 14 290 
24 .. d Leonis.. ..5 4.23 7 .. 23 58 135 238 
Phenomena of Jupiters Satelittes 
April h. m. April h. m. 
20 II2 I. tr, ing. 22 2 24 III. occ. disap 
22 19 I. occ. disap. 20 14 I. ecl, reap. 
21 ... 145 ll ed. reap. | 23 2 28 ll. occ. disap 
19 39 L a. ing. 24 .. 20 34 II. tr. ing. 
21 59 I. tr. egr. 23 30 IL tr. egr. 


25 . 19 55 IIL 


The Occultations of Stars and Phenomena of Jupiter's Satellites are such 
s are visible at Greenwich. 


April h 

I9 .. I Saturn in conjunction with and 4° 1' north 
of the Moon. 

22 . 3 Jupiter stationary. * 

23 .. IQ Jupiter in conjunction with and 4° 37 


north of the Moon. 
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ON A REMARKABLE PHENOMENON OF 
CRYSTALLINE REFLECTION! 


Introduction. 


IN a letter to me, dated March 29, 1854, the late Dr. W. 

Bird Herepath enclosed for me some iridescent crystals of 
chlorate of potash, which he thought were worth my examin- 
ation. He noticed the intense brdliancy of the colour of the, 
reflected light, the change of tint with the angle of incidence, 
and the apparent absence of polarmation in the colour seen by 
reflection. 

The crystals were thin and fragile, and rather small, I did 
not see how the colour was produced, but I took for granted 
that ıt must be by some internal reflection, or possibly oblique 
refraction, at the surfaces of the crystalline plates that the light 
was polarised and analysed, being modified between polarisation 
and analysation by ge across the crystalline plate, the 
normal to which I supposed must be sufficiently near to one of 
the optic axes to allow colours to be shown, which would 
require no great pe , as the plates were very thin. To 
make out precisely how the colours were produced seemed to 
promise a very troublesome investigation on account of the 
thinness and smallness of the crystals: and, supposing that the 
issue of the investigation would be merely to show in what 
precise way the phenomenon was brought about by the oper- 
ation of well-known causes, I did not feel disposed to engage in 
it, and so the matter dropped. 

But more than a year ago Prof. E, J. Mills, F.R.S., was so 
good as to send me a fine collection of splendidly coloured 
crystals of the salt of considerable size, several of the pates 
having an area of a square inch or more, and all of them being 
thick enough to handle without difficulty. In the course of his 
letter mentioning the despatch of the crystals, Prof. Mills 
writes: ‘‘They [ghe coloured crystals] are, I am told, very 
pure chemically, containing at most o'r per cent. foreign matter, 
They are rarely observed—one or two perhaps now and then in 
a large crystallisation . . . I have several times noticed that 
small potassic chlorate crystals, when iapidly forming from a 
strong solution, show what I suppose to be interference colours ; 
but the fully formed crystals do not show them.” 

Some time later I was put into communication with Mr. 
Stanford, of the North British Chemical Works, Glasgow, 
from which establishment the crystals sent me by Prof. Mulls had 
come. Mr. Stanfoid obligingly sent me a further supply of these 
interesting crystals, and was so kind as to offer to try any 
experiment that I might suggest as to their formation, 

On viewing through a duect-vision spectroscope the colours of 
the crystals which I had just received from Prof. Mills, the first 
glance at the spectrum showed me that there must be something 
very strange and unusual about the phenomenon, and determined 
me to endeavour to make out the cause of the production of 
these colours. The result of my examination is described in 
the present papel. < 

Section I.—Preininary Physical Examination. —1tr, It will 
be necessary to premise that chlorate of potash belongs to the 
oblique system of crystallisation. The fundamental form may pe 
taken as an oblique prism on a rhombic base, the plane bisecting 
the obtuse dihedral angle of the prism being the plane of sym- 
metry. Rammelsberg denotes the sides of the prism by P, 
and the base by C, and gives for the inclinations of the faces 
PP=104° 22' and CP = 105" 35’. The face C, which is perpen- 
dicular to the plane of symmetry,es so placed as to bring three 
obtuse plane angles together at two opposite comers of the 
parallelepiped. The salt usually forms flat, rhombic or hexagonal 
plaffs parallel to the C plane, the. edges of the rhombus being 
parallel to the intgrsections of the P faces by the C plane, an 
the hexagons being formed from the rhombic plates by truncatin 
the acute angles by faces parallel to the intersection of the 
plane by the plane of symmetry. 

The plane angles of the rhombic plates, calculated from the 
numbeis given by Rammelsberg, are 100° 56’ and 79° 4’, while 
the hexagonal plates present end-angles of 100° 56’ and four 
side-angles of 129° 32’, These angles are sufficiently different 
to allow m most cases the principal plane of a plate, or even of 
a fragment of a plate, to be determined at once by inspection. 
But in any case of doubt it may 1eadily be found without break- 
ing the crystal by examining it in polansed light. There are 

* Paper rend at the Royal Society on March 19 by Prof G G. Stokes, 
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good cleavages parallel to the two P planes and to the C 
The crystals are very commonly twinned, the twin 


light reflected from the surface. 

3. If instead of altering the azimuth of the plane of incidence 
a plane be chosen which gives vivid colour, and the le of 
incidence be altered, the colour changes very matenally. If we 
begin with a small angle the colour begins to appear while the 

le of incidence 1s still quite moderate. What the initial 
colour is, varies from one ciystal to enother. As we increase 
the angle of incidence the colour becomes vivid, at the same time 
changing, and as we continue to increase the angle the change of 
colour goes on. The change is always in the order of increasing 
refrangibility ; for example, from red through green to blue. 
Not unfrequently, however, the initial tint may be green or blue, 
and on approaching a giazing incidence we may get red or even 
yellow mixed with the blue, as if n second order of colouis were 
commencing. 

4. The colours are not in any way due to absoiption ; the 
transmitted light is strictly complementary to the reflected, and 
whatever is missing in the reflected is found in the transmitted. 
As in the case of Newton’s rings, the reflected tints aie much 
more vivid than the transmitted, though, as will presently appear, 
for a very different 1eason. 

. As Dr. Herepath remarked to me long? ago, the coloured 
light is not polarised. It 1s produced indifferently whether the 
incident light be common light or light polarised in any plane, 
and is seen whether the ieflected light be viewed duectly or 
through a Nicol’s prism turned in any way. The only difference 
appeais to be that if the incident light be polarised, or the 
reflected D. analysed, so as to furnish or retain light polarised 
perpendicularly to the plane of incidence, the white light 
reflected from the surface, which to a certain extent masks the 
coloured light, is more or less got rid of. 

6. The character of the spectrum of the reflected hght is 
most remarkable, and was wholly unexpected. A direct-vision 
hand spectroscope was used in the observations, and the crystal 
was generally examined in a direction roughly perpendicular to 
the plane o symmetry ; but it is shown well through a wide 
range of azimuth of the plane of incidence. No two crystels, 
we may say, are alike as to the spectrum which they show, but 
there are certain features common to all The remarkable 
featue is that there is a pretty narrow band, or it may be a 
limited portion of the spectium, bat still ın general of no great 
extent, where the light suffers total or all but total reflection. 
As the ang'e of incidence 1s incieased, these bands move rapidly 
im the direction of increasing refrangibility, at the same time 
increasing in width. The character of the spectium gradually 
changes as the angle of incidence 1s increased , for example, a 
& single band may divide into two or three bands. 

The bands are most sharply defined at a moderate angle of 
incidence. When the angle of incidence is considerably in- 
creased, the bands usually gefsomewhat vague, at least towards 
the edges. 

7. The commonest kind of spechum, especially in als 
prepared on a small scale, which will be mentioned piesently, is 
one showing only a single bnght band ; and I will describe at 
greater length the phenomena presented in this case. 

When the angle of incidence is very small, the light reflected 
from the reflecting surfaces of the crystal shows only a continuous 
spectrum. As the angle of incidence :s increased, while it 1s 
still quite moderate a very nanow bright band shows itself in 
Some pitt of the spectrum. The paiticular part varies from one 
crystal to another ; ıt may be anywhere from the extreme red to 
the extreme violet. It stands out by its greatly superior bright- 
ness on the geneial giound of the continuous spectrum, and 
when it is fully formed the 1eflection over the greater part of 1t 
appears to be total. The appearance recalls that of a bright 
band such as the gieen band seen when a calcium salt, or the 
orange band seen when a strontium salt, is put into a Bunsen 





flame. The bright band is fiequently accompanied right and 
left by maxima and minima of illumination, forming bands of 
altogether subordinate importance as regards their illumination. 
Sometimes these seem to be absent, and I cannot say whethei 
they are an essential feature of the phenomenon, which some- 
times ful to be seen because the structure on which the bands 
depend is not quite regularly formed, or whether, on the other 
hand, they are something de ending on a different cause. 

Disregniding these altogether subordinate bands, and taking 
account of the mean illumination, it seems as if the brightness 
of the spectrum for a httle way right and left of the bright band 
were somewhat less than that at a greater distance. 

When the main band occms at either of the faint ends of the 
spectium, it 15 visible, by its superior brightness, in a region 
which, as 1egards the continuoug spectrum, is too faint to be 
seen, and thus 1t appears sepaiated from the continuous spectrum 
by a dark interval. 
©” When the angle of incidence is increased, the band moves in 
the direction af iiereasing refrangibility, and at the same time 
increases rapidly in breadth. The increase of breadth is far too 
rapid to be accounted for merely as the result of a different law 
of sepaiation of the colours, which in a diffraction spectrum 
would be separated approximately according to the squared 
reciprocal of the wave-length, while sm bands depending on 
direct interference the phase of ‘illumination would change 
accoiding to the wave-length. 

8. The transmitted light being complementary to the incident, 
we have & dark band 1n the transmitted answering to the bright 
band in the reflected. In those crystals in which the band 1s 
best formed, xt viru as a nairow black band even in biight 
light. When the band first appears as we recede from a 
normal incidence ıt 1s extremely narrow, but it rapidly increases 
in bieadth as the angle of incidence 1s increased. 

9. Some of the general features of the phenomenon were 
prettily shown in the following experiment :— 

Choosing a crystal in which the bright band in the reflected 
light began to rppea, as the incidence was increased, on the 
red side of the line D, so that on continuing to inciease the 
incidence it passed through the place of the lne D before it 
had become of any great width, I viewed through the crystal a 
sheet of white pape: illuminated by a soda flame, A dark 1ing 
was seen on the paper, which was circular, or neaily so, and was 
interrupted in two places at opposite extremities ot a diameter, 
namely, the places wheie the ring was cut by the plane of 
symmetiy. The light of the refrangibility of D was so nearly 
excluded from the greater part of the ning that it a ed 
nearly black, though slightly bluish, as it was Mumnated. be the 
feeble 1adiation from the flame belonging to refrangrbihities other 
than those of the immediate neighbourhood of D. The ends 
of the two halves of the iing became feeble as they approached 
the plane of symmetiy. A suboidjnate comparatively faint ring 
lay m this crystal immediately outside the main one. 

IO. Suspecting that the production of colour was in some 
way connected with twinning, I examined the cleft edge of some 
of the tiystals which happened to have been broken across, and 
found that the brighteieflection given by the exposed surface was 
interrupted by a line, much finer than a hær, running parallel 
to the C faces, which could be easily seen with a watchmaker's 
lens, if not with the naked eye. This line was dark on the 
illuminated bnght surface exposed by cleavage, a surface which 
I suppose illuminated by a source of light not too large, such as 
a lamp, o1 a window at some distance. The plane of incidence 
being supposed normal to the intersection of the cleavage plane 
by the C faces, on tuining the crystal in a proper direction around 
a normal to the plane of incidemce, the light ceased to be re- 
flected from the cleavage surface, and after turning through a 
certain angle, the narrow lme which previously had been dark 
was seen to glisten, indicating the existence of a ieflecting 
surface, though it was much too narrow to get a reflected image 
from off it. The direction of rotation required to make the 
fine line glisten was what ıt ought to be or the supposition that 
the fine Ime was the cleavage face of an extremely narrow twin 
stratum. 

1I. On examining the fine line under the microscope, it was 
found to be of different thicknesses m different crystals, though 
in those crystals which showed colour it did not vary very greatly. 
On putting a little lycopodium on the cleavage face interrupted 
by the fine line, it was«een that in those crystals which showed 
colour the breadth of the twin stratum varied from a little greater 
to a little less than the breadth of a spore. The thickness 
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accordingly ranged somewhere about the thousandth of an inch, 
such being the diameter of the spores, The shatum was visibly 
thicker in those crystals which showed their bight band in the 
1ed than in those which showed it in the blue. 

.I2. That the thin twin stratum was in fact the seat of the 
colour, admitted of being proved by a very simple experiment. 
Tt was sufficient to hold a needle, or the blade of a penknife (I 
will suppose the latter), close to or toyching the surface of the 
crystal while it was illuminated by light coming approximately 
in one direction, suppose from a lamp, or from a window a little 
way off, and to examine the shadows with a watchmaker's lens, 
The light 1eflected from the crystal comes partly from the upper 
surface, paitly from the twin statum, partly fiom the under 
surface, which, however, may be too irregular to give a good 
reflection, The twin stratum is much too thin to allow of 
separating the light reflected from its two suifaces in an obser- 
yation like the present, and it must theiefore be spoken of as 
simpiya reflecting surface. Corresponding to the three 1eflecting 
surfaces gre three shadows, where the incident light is cut off » 
(1) from the upper surface, (2) from the twin stratum, (3) from 
the under surface. By examining these shadows iu different 
crystals and under varied. conditions, it is shown beyond doubt 
that the coloured reflection comes from the twin statum, 

The conclusion was confirmed by observations made with sun- 
light ; but the simple method of shadows is quite as good, and 
even by itself perfectly satisfactory. . 

13. Another useful method of observation, not so very simple as 
the last, is the following. A slit, suppose horizontal, not very 
narrow, is placed in fiont of the flame of a lamp at some 
distance, and an image of the slit is formed by a suitable lens, 
such as the compound achromatic objective of an ope1a-glass. 
The crystal is placed so as to receive in focus the image of the 
slit, being inclined at a suitable angle, usually in a plane per- 
pendicula: to the plane of symmetry. The eye is held in a 
position to catch the reflected light, and the images formed by 
the different reflections are viewed thiough a watchmaker's 
lens. If the slit be not too broad, the images formed by 
1eflection fiom the upper sarface, from the twin stratum, and 
from the under surface are seen distinct from each other, so that 
the light reflected from the twin stratum may be studied apart 
from that 1eflec.ed from the upper and under surfaces. 

In this mode of observation 1t can 1eadily be seen, by tuning 
the crystal in its own plane, and noticing the middie image, 
which 1s that reflected from the twin stiatum, how very small a 
rotation out of the positon in which the plane of incidence had 
been the plane of symmetry suffices to re-intiodace the coloured 
light, which had vanished ın that ciical position, which appears 
to be & position not merely of absence of colour, but of absence 
of light altogether; at least 1f there be any it is too feeble to be 
seen in this mode of observation, though from theoretical con- 
siderations we should conclude that there must be a very 
little 1eflected light, polarised perpendicularly to the plane of 
meidence. 2 

14. On allowing a stong solution of chlorate of potash in 
hot water to ciystallise 1apidly, ın which case excessively thin 
plates are formed in the bosom of the liquid, I noticed the play 
of colours by 1eflection mentioned by Piofessor Mills as belong- 
ing to the ciystals in general at an early stage of their growth. 
This, howevei, proved to be quite a different and no doubt a 
much simpler phenomenon. e difference was shown by the 
polansation of the light, and above all by the character of the 
spectrum of the light so reflected, which resembled ordinary 
spectra of interference, and did not present the remarkable 
characte: of the spectia of the peculiar crystals, 

15. When, however, the whole was left to itself for a day or 
$0, among the mass of usually colourless crystals n few were 
found heie and theie which showed brilliant colours. These 
colonus wee commonly far more brilliant than those of the 
crystals mentioned in the preceding patagiaph, and they showed 
to peifection the distinctive character of the spectrum of the 
peculiar crystals. It would have been very troublesome, if 
possible at all, to ex#mine the twinning of such thin and tender 
plates as those thus obtained by working on a small scale; but 
the chaacter of the spectium, which is perhaps the most 
iemarkable feature of the phenomenon, as well as the depend- 
ence of the colour on the orientation, may be examined veiy 
well; and thus any one can study ZZese features of the phenom- 
enon, a he may not have access to such fine coloured 
crystals as those sent me by Professor Mills. 

16. A certain amount of distubance dwing the early stages 
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of crystallisation, whether from natmal currents of convection 
or from purposely stirring the solution, somewhat gently so as not 
to break the crystals, seems favourable to the production of the 
peculiar crystals. When the salt crystallised slowly from a quiet 
solution I did not obtain them. 

17. As it is easy in this way, by picking out the peculiar 
crystals from several crystallisations, to obtain a good number of 
them, the observer may satisfy himself as to the most usual 
character of the spectrum. It is best studied at a moderate 
incidence, as it]is sharper than hen the incidence is con-® 
siderable. 

18. The number of coloured crystals obtained by crystallisations 
on a small scale, though very small, it is true, compared with 
the number of colourless ones, was still so much larger than 
Prof. Mills’s description of the rarity of the crystals had led me 
to expect, that I at one time doubted whether the simply 
twinned crystals which are so very common, if taken at a period 
of their wth when one component is still very thin, and of 
suitable thickness, might not possibly show the phenomenon, 
though the thin twin was in contact on one face only with the 
brother twin, the other face being 1n the mother-hquor or in air. 
The circumstances of ieflection and transmission at the first 
surface of the twin plate must be very different according as it is 
in contact with the biother ciystal, or else with the mother- 
liquor, or air, or some other fluid ; and yet the peculiar spectrum 
was shown all the same whether the crystal was in aur, or im- 
mersed in the mother-liquor, or in rock o. However, to make 
sure of the matter I took a simply twinned crystal, and ground 
it at a slight inchnation to the C face till the twin plane was 

artly ground away, thus leaving a very slender twin wedge 
frank pait of the compound crystal, and polished the giound 
surface. On examining the reflected hght with a lens, no colour 
was seen about the edge of the wedge, where the thickness of 
the wedge tapered away to nothing; and that, although the 
bands seen near the edge in polarised light, which was subse- 

uently analysed, Showed that had colours been producible in 

is way, as they are by a thin twin stratum, they would not have 
been too natrow to escape observation. 

In another experiment a simply twinned crystal was hollowed 
out till the twin plane was nearly reached. The hollowing was 
then continued with the wetted finger, so as to leave a concave 
smooth surface, the crystal being examined at short intervals in 
polensed light as the work went on, so as to know when the 
twin plane was pieced. But though in this case the twin plane 
formed a secant plane, nearly a iangent plane, to the worked 
surface, and near the section the twin portion of the crystal must 
have been very thin for a breadth by no means infinitesimal, as 
was shown by examination in polarised light, yet no colours 
were seen by 1eflechon. I conclude therefore that the produc- 
tion of these colours requires the twin stratum to be in contact 
on dv¢h its faces with the brother crystal. 

I9. The fact that a single bright band is what most usually 
presents itself in the spectrum of the reflected light, though 
sometimes two or three such bands at regulai intervals may 
seen, seems to warrant us to regard that as the kind of spectrum 
belonging to the simplest form of twin stratum, namely, one in 
which there are just the two twin surfaces near together. The 
more complicated specha seem to point to a compound intet- 
ference, and tu be 1eferable to the existence of more than two 
twin planes very near together; and in fact in some of the 
crystals which showed the more complicated spectra, and which 
were broken across, I was able to make out under the microscope 
the existence of a system of moie than two twin planes close 
together, 
normal case, we have then to inquire in what way the existence 
of tyo twin planes near together can account for the ie 
character of the spectrum of the 1eflected or transmitted light. 

Section II. —Of Me Proximate Cause of the Phenomenon. —20. 
Though I am not at present prepared to give a complete explan- 
ation of the veiy curious phenomenon I have described, I have 
thought it advisable to bring the subject before the Society, that 
the attention of others may be directed to it. 

'T hat the seatof the coloration is in a thin twin stratum, admits 
I think of no doubt whatsoever. A single twin plane does not 
show anything of the kind. 

For the production of the colour the statum must be neither 
too thick nor too thin. Twi strata a good deal thicker than 
those that show colour are common enough; and among the 
crystals sent to me I have found some twin strata which were a 
good deal thinner, in which case the crystal showed no colour. 
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'The more complicated spectra which are frequently observed 
seem referable to the existence of more than two twin planes in 
close proximity. There is no reason to think that the explanation 
of these spectra would involve any new principle not already 
contained in the explanation of the appearance presented when 
there are only two twin planes, though the necessary formule 
would doubtless be more complicated. 

Corresponding to a wave incident in any direction, in one 
component of a twin, on the twin plane, there are in general two 
wcíracted waves in the seconfl component in planes slightly in- 
clined to each other, and two reflected waves which also have 
their planes slightly inclined to each other, the angle of inclin- 
ation, however, being by no means wry small, as chlorate of 
potash is strongly double refracting. The planes of polarisation 
of the two cted waves are approximately endicular to 
each other, as are also those of the two reflected waves; but on 
account of the different orientation of the two components of the 
twin, the planes of polarisation of the two refracted waves ae 
in spe altogether different from those of the incident wave 
and of its fellow, the trace of which on the twin plane would 
travel with the same velocity. In the plane of symmetry at any 
incidence, and fora small angle of incidence at any azimuth of 
the plane of incidence, the directions of the planes of polarisation 
of the two refracted waves agree accurately or nearly with those 
of the incident wave and its fellow. In these cases, therefore, 
an incident wave would produce hardly more than one refracted 
wave, namely, that one which nearly agrees with the incident 
wave in direction of polarisation. In these cases the colours are 
not produced. It appears, therefore, that their production 
demands that the incident wave shall be very determinately 
divided into two refracted waves, accompanied of course by 
reflected waves 

It seems evident that the thickness of the stratum affects the 
result through the difference of phase which it entails in the two 
refracted waves on arriving at the second twin plane. But 
whereas in the ordinary case of the puces of colour by the 
interposition of a crystalline plate between a polariser and an 
analyser, we are concerned only with the difference of retaid- 
ation of the differently polarised pencils which are transmitted 
across the plate, and not with the absolute retardation, it is 
possible that in this case we must take into account not only the 
difference of retardation for the differently polarised cils 
which traverse the stratum, but also the absolute retardation ; 
that is, the retardation of tbe light reflected from the second 
relatively to that reflected from the first twin plane. 

21. I have not up to the present seen my way to going further. 
It is certainly very extraordinaiy and paradoxical that light 
should suffer total or all but total reflection at a transparent 
stratum of the very same substance, merely differing in orient- 
ation, in which the light had been travelling, and that, inde- 
pendently of its polarisation. lt can have nothing to do with 
ordinary total internal reflection, since it is observed at quite 
moderate incidences, and only within very narrow limits af the 
angle of incidence. 








RECENT PROGRESS IN CHEMISTRY 


“PRE progress of chemistry during the last year has been con- 
siderable, and a great deal of interesting and important 
work has been done, evertheless it cannot be said to have 
been a year productive of any very special discoveries. In 
physical chemistry the subjects connected with heat have occu- 
pied a good deal of attention, such as the heat of formation of 
chemical compounds, &c. EXpetiments on the liquefaction and 
solidification of gases by pressure and low temperature have also 
been continued, and, in addition to the results which werg ob- 
tained some time since, we now know chlorine, not only asa 
hanid, but also as a crystalline solid. The satne is true of hydro- 
chlorıc acid, carbonic oxide, silicon fluoride, and assinuretted 
hydrogen. 
Last year I referred to the work which was being done with 
hydroxylamine, and also mentioned that another analytical re- 
ent of equal importance was claiming attention, viz. Emil 
ischer’s phenylhydrazine. The promise of new work which 
this substance gave has been fully realised, and it has proved 
- useful, not only as an analytical reagent, but has been the means 
of producing a number of new and important products. 
ork is still actively pursued on the pyrroline, pyridine, and 


* From the Annual Address of the President of the Chemical Society, 
Mr. W. H. Perkin, F.R.S., March 30, 1885. 
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qune series, and it is remarkable to see how new methods 
or the production of bodies of this description are being con- 
stantly discovered. Those of A. Behrmann and Hofmann, who 
obtain pyridine derivatives from citramide, and of H. v. Pech- 
mann, who obtains them from malic acid, may be taken as 
illustrations. i à 

It ıs interesting to notice, in reference to the pyiidine 
series, Ladenburg's expemments (Zer., xvii. 772-74), who finds 
that the compounds formed by the union of these bases with 
the iodides of the alcohol radicals, when strongly heated, yield 
substituted pyridines in the same way as Hofmann showed some 
time since that aniline, under like circumstances, yielded sub- 
stituted anilines, such as toluidine, &c. Hofmann (Ber., xvii. 
1200) has also found that conine hydrochloride, when distilled 
with zinc dust, yields a base he has named conyrine, which he 
believes to be a py or isopmepyl pyridme ; and this, by 
treatment with hydriodic acid at 300°, regenerates conine, 
which has exactly the same physiological action as the natural 
Khough it is probably optically inactive). Ladenburg (Zer., 
xvii. 1196) has obtained a propylpyridine which, when treated 
with sodium and alcohol, yields a base smelling very much like 
comme; it has many properties in common with conine, and, 
lıke it, is poisonous, acting in the same manner and to the same 
degree, It is, however, optically inactive, as might be expected. 
It will be remembered that Schiff (Ans. Ch. Pharm., clvn. 352) 
obtained a base very Similar to conine from isobutyric aldehyde 
and ammonia some years ago, but it did not appear to agree in 
all its propeities with that body. Fiom the new work which 
has been done in this subject we may now soon expect to have 
the constitution of this base definitely established. Ladenberg 
has also succeeded in producing piperidine from pyridme. The 
identity of this product with that obtained from piperine from 
pepper has been established (Ber., xvii. 513-515). : 

ofmann, while continuing his work on the action of bromine 
in alkaline solutions in amides, has found the curious fact that 
nitriles are produced in considerable quantities containing one 
atom of caibon less than the amide—in fact, Cortésponding with 
the amines formed in the reaction, and are, in proba iy, 
produced from them by the removal of the hydrogen atoms. As 
these nitriles can be converted into amides by sulphuric acid, 
and again treated with bromine and alkali, it is evident that by 
this means we can gradually work down step by step from one. 
member of the homologous series to another. ; 

It will be remembeied that Pechmann and Duisberg (Ber, 
xvi. 2119-2128) succeeded in obtaining substituted coumarins 
and their hydioxy derivatives by acting on aceto and benzoyl- 
acetic acids with phenols. Pechmann (Ba., xvii. 929-936) has 
now succeeded in obtaming coumarins by treating malic acid and 
phenols with sulphuric acid or chloride of zinc; with ordinary 
phenol he has obtained coumarin ; with resorcinol, umbelliferone 
and with pyragallol, daphnetin, which gives all the reactions 
of the natural body. E ; 

Some very curious results have lately been obtamed in refer- 
ence to the destructive action of aluminium chloride on hydro- 
carbons. Friedel and Crafts communicated a paper on this 
subject to this Society ın 1882; it has now been futher studied 
by Auschi&, Immexlorff, and by Jacobson (Ber, xvui. 657). 
They have found that this action consists in '*a transference of 
the alcohol radical from one molecule of a hydrocarbon to 
another molecule of the same hydrocarbon.” Thus toluene 
yields, on the one hand, benzene, and on the other, xylene 
and more highly methylated benzenes, orthoderivatives being 
veiy rarely found among the products. . 

Last year I referred to the discovery of thiophene, or, more 

roperly, thiophen, and its homologues by Victor Meyer. 
ring the year our knowledge eof this interesting body has 
been considerably extended, and its preparation rendered com- 
paratively easy. H. E. Schulze (Zer., xvni. 497) has recently 
shown that it is contained—as might be expected—in the sul- 
phuic acid used to punfy crude benzene, and that if its de- 
composition be prevented by diluting the acid with an equal 
bulk of water as soon as it is separated fróm the benzene, the 
thiophen which is doubtless present in the form of a sulpho acid 
may easily be recovered by hydrolysing, by merely passing steam 
into the acid liquid. 

The synthesis of thiophen, recently effected by J. Volhard 
and H. Eidmann (Ber., xviii. 454) by merely distillmg sodium 
succinate with phosphoius trisulphide (by which about 50 per 
cent. of the theoreticalejield is obtained), 1s also of interest, as 
well as the production of methylthiophen from sodium pyro- 
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tartrate by the same reagent. The methylthiophen, however, 
appears to be isomeric with that separated from coal-tar toluene 
by Victor Meyer.  Accoiding to Volhard and Erdmann, 
thiophen, when cooled in a mixture of carbon dioxide and ether, 
crystallises like benzene.  Paal's synthesis of methyl-phenyl- 
thiophen from aceto-phenone-acetone, and of thiophen-ca1boxylic 
acid— which is easily resolved into carbon-dioxide and thiophen— 
from mucic acid, may also be referred ii here. 

One of the most interesting of recent reseaiches is that of 
R. Nietzki and T. Benckser on hexhydroxybenzene (CsHO), 
(Ber., xviu. 499)), which they have succeeded in obtai from 
nitramlic (dintrodehydroxyquinone). They find the diimido 
body obtained from this when treated with n:tric acid, yields a 
product of the composition Ce HgO, which when treated with 
reducing agents, yields this substance. They also find that 
when heated with concentrated nitric acid, hexhydroxybenzene 
is ,conveited into a body having the remarkable formula 
C;,H,,O,, This decomposes when heated to 100°, or when 
boiled with water, carbon dioxide being given off, and on adding 
potash solution to the residue or the boiled. solution, orange yellow 

“needles of a potassium salt of the formula C,K,O, are obtained, 
which they have identified as potassium croconate, and they 
believe that the bodies obtained by Lerch (4m. Chem. Pharm., 
cxxiv. 20) fiom the compounds of potassium carbonic oxide 
(formed during the preparation of the metal) were hexyhydroxy- 
benzene, tetrahydroxyquinone, and the fompound C110, 8 
and in fact that the compound C&(OK), is present in *' potassium 
carbonic oxide." From experiments on the remarkable sub- 
stance C4H,,0,,, they came to the conclusion that it is a com- 
pound of C4,O4--8H,40, and is a quinone which they call tri. 
quinoylbenzene. This appeaisto be confirmed by the production 
of the intermediate hydroxy compounds, the following being the 
series of products ;— 

Ca(OH) 


Ca(OH), Op 
C,(OH),04, 
Os 

In reference to agricultural chemistry Messrs. Lawes and 
Gilbert have contributed a most important and interesting paper 
to our Society (1884, pp. 305-407) on the ash of wheat-giain 
and wheat-straw. They gave the analyses of no less than 
ninety-two wheat-grain and wheat-straw ashes, every ash be 
of produce of known history of growth as to soil, season, an 
manuring, all the specimens having been grown at Rothamp- 
stead. But of the many important deductions this paper con- 
tains, the following are extremely interesting :—It appears, in 
reference to the grain, that on the whole there 15 great uniformity 
in its mineral composition under different conditions of manuring, 
provided only it is perfectly and normally ripened. The influence 
of season producing a much wider range in the mineral constitu- 
ents of the grain than the manuring. This, however, is not the 
case with the straw, as it 1s*found that the amount of mineral 
ash constituents found in the straw, and therefore in the 
total crop, have a very direct connection with the amounts 
available in the soil, but the amounts stoied up in the grain 
itself are little influenced by the quantity taken up. 

Besides the researches just referred to there has been a con- 
siderable amount of g work done, but it would be out of 
place for me to refer to it more fully in this short review. 

~ Last year I took occasion to refer to the comparatively small 
amount of original work which was being prosecuted in this 
country, notwithstanding the increased number of laboratories 
and the gieater facilities which existed for the encouragement of 
research. It will be seen from the list of papers that the num- 
ber brought before the Society during the past year has not 
increased, but if the papers themselves aie examined I think 
we shall find that the amount of woik done is somewhat larger, 
though certainly not so lage as it should be; and it is to be 
hoped that the spirit of research will be stimulated in the 
laboratories of the kingdom, and that men may be turned out 
who are not only mere or less analysts, but thorough chemists. 
Let us not be contented with looking back with pride to what 
our ancestors have done, but let us follow their example. 





SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


Annalen der Physik und Chemie, January 15, No. 2, 1885.— 
Determination of Verdet's constants in absolute units (2 figures), 
by Prof. Leo Arons.—On the formation of ozone hydrogen per- 


oxide and peroxide of sulphur (S,O,) by the electrolysis of dilute 
sulphuric acid (2 figures), by Franz Richarz.—Reply to some 
statements by F. Kohhausch, by H. Wild.—On the method of 
damping for determining the ohm, by Lord Rayleigh.—On the 
determination of specific heats and melting points at high tem- 
peratures (11 figuses and 6 tables).—Inaugural addiess, 7 Otto 
Ehrhardt.—T wo new methods of finding the angle of polariza- 
tion of metals, by H. Knoblanch (tables).—The determination 
of the specific heat of uranium, by Ad. Bluncke.— rimental 
research on laws of the emission of light fiom glowing bodie# 
(5 figures and 7 tables), by W. Moller. —Remarks on J. Froh- 
lich’s treatise, ** Kritisches zur Theorie des gebeugten Lichts,” 
by M. Réthy.—Observations on fluorescence, by E. Lommel.— 
On the double acetates of uranium (9 figures), by C. Rammels- 
berg.—Note on Kundt’s dust figures (2 figures), by H. J. 
Oosting. 


Journal de Physique Théorigue et Appligué, February.—Ob- 
servations upon the corona now visible around the sun, by 
M. A. Cornu.—Researches on the combustion of gaseous ex- 
plosive mixtures, with figures and tables, by MM. Mallard and Le 
Chatelier.—A new telegraphic system, by M. Estienne.—An ex- 
periment in hydrodynamics, by M, P. Parize.—A magneto-electric 
phenomenon, by C. V. Boys.—A new interference phenomenon 
produced by sheets of glass with parallel surfaces, and on a 
method of verifying the parallehsm of the surfaces of these 
sheets, by O. Lummer.—Influence of change of condition from 
the liquid to the solid state on vapour-pressure, by W. Ramsay 
and Sydney Young.—Non-sparking key, by W. E. Ayrton and 

ohn Pers. —A new arrangement for measuring work, by C, F, 

rackett.—Coloured dust particles, by H. H. Hagen.~-The 
horizontal motion of small Boots bodies, and the truth of the 
postulates of the theory of capillanty, by J. Leconte.— Method 
of registering the free vibrations of a tuning-fork, and the beats, 
by A. G. Compton.— The ression of electrical resistance as 
the function of yelocity, by F. E, Nipher.—Contributions to 
meteorology : the reduction of barometric observations to the 
sea-level, by E. Loomis.— The influence of hght on the electrical 
resistance of metals, by A. E. Bostwick.—On atmospheric 
absorption, by S. P. Langley.—On the absorption of radiant 
heat by carbonic acid gas, by J. E. Veller.— The duration of 
luminous impressions on the retina, by E. L. Nichols.-—The 
relation between the electromotive force of a Daniel cell and the 
strength of the solutton of zinc sulphate, by H. S. Cattzart, 


The Journal of the Frankin Institute, No. 710, February, 
1885.—Electro-metallurgy, by Nathaniel S. Keith. A lecture 
delivered at the International Electrical Exhibition of the 
Franklin Institute, Tuesday, September 23, 1884. — The divining 
rod, by Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. Conclusion of a lecture 
dehvered at the International Electrical Exhibition, September 
18, 1884 —Glımpses of the International Electiical Exhibition, 
by Prof. Edwin J. Houston. No. 5, Edison's telephonic inven- 
tions, Annual summary of engineering and industrial progress, 
1884.—Report of the Franklin Institute; items; Japanese 
colony in Germany; spontaneous decomposition of explosive 
gelatine ; a new refractory brick; globular lightning ; solar 

henomena in Switzerland ; supplement ; International Electrical 

xhibition report on underground wires. The following systems 
are described : the American Sectional Underground Company ; 
the Anderson conduit for underground wires; the Brook’s 
underground condut; the Contmental Underground Cable 
Company; the Cosmopolitan Underground "Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, and Electric Light Company of New Jersey; the Elec- 
tric Tube Company; the Natibnal Underground Company 
of New Jersey; Henley’s conduit for underground lines; 
Magner's underground [conduit; Philadelphia and Seaboard 
TeRgraph and Cable Company (Pennock's) ; the Union Electric 
Undergroand Company of Chicago ; Woodward’s curb conduit ; 
the Delany Cable. 


Rivista Scientifico-Industriale, February 15—28.-—Description 
of a new galvanometer, with illustration, by Aurelio Mauri.— 
Experimental reseaiches on earth-currents and those of absorp- 
tion, by Prof. Antonio Racchetti.—Variations in the electric 
resistance of solid and pure metallic wires, according to the tem- 
perature (continued), E Prof. Angelo Emo.—On an improved 
method of preserving butterflies’ wings, by P. Milani and A. 
Garbini, 

Rendiconti del R. Istituto Lombardo, February 26.— Report on 
soundings taken in lakes Orta and Idro, Lombardy, for the pur- 
pose of determining their mean depths, by Prof. Pietro. Pavesi. 
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— On the analogy observed by Warming between Koch’s comma 
bacillus and Speri/rim tense, Ehr., by Prof. Leopold Maggi.— 
On an integer more general than that of living forces, Dethe 
movement of a system of material points, by Dr. Giovanni 
Pennacchietti. —On the psychological action of attention in the 
animal series (continued), by E. T. Vignoli.—On Grimaldi’s 
proposed agrarian credit to relieve the distress of the Italian 
peasantry, by P. Manfredi, —Remarks on the Jegatum oftionis 
of Roman jurisprudence, by Prof. C. Ferrini.—Critical inquiry 

einto the new Italian Perfil Code, by Prof. A. Buccellat.— 
Meteorological observations made at the Breia Observatory, 
Milan, during the month of February. 





SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 


Royal Society, March 19.—'' The Paialytic Secretion of 
Saliva.” By J. N. Langley, M.A., F.R.S. 

It has been shown by Claude Bernard and by Heidenhain that 
section of the chorda tympani nerve on one side, causes a slow 
continuous secietion from both sub-maxillary glands. Since the 
secietion which takes place on the side of the body on which 
the nerve is cut ıs called the ‘‘ paralytic” secretion, that which 
takes place on the opposite side may be called the ‘‘ anti-pam- 
lytic” or ‘‘antilytic” secretion. The author finds that the 
antilytic secretion becomes slower when the chorda tympani 
nerve is cut, and stops when, in addition, the sympathetic nerve 
is cut. It is, then, caused by nervous imp sent out by 
a secretory centre in the medulla oblongata. This centre 1s in 
a state of incieased irritability, for dyspnoea causes a much more 
rapid flow of saliva, and causes it sooner than it does normally. 
The paralytic secretion during the first day or two of its occur- 
rence is also caused by stimuli proceeding from the central 
secretory centie ; since the paralytic secretion 1s more copious 
than the antilytic secretion, and since dyspnoe& causes a greater 
increase of the former than of the latter, it follows that the 
increase of irntability in the cential secretory centre is ter 
on the side on which the chorda tympani has been cut than on 
the opposite side. In this state of increased irritability the 
central neive-cells are probably stimulated by the blood supplied 
tothem, The paralytic secretion in its later stages is probably 
brought about by a similar state of increased irritability in nerve- 
cells in the gland itself, #.¢. of a local secretory centre. In its 
later stages the secretion continues after severance of all the 
nerve-fibres proceeding from the central nervous system to the 
gland ; it is, however, increased by dyspnoea, stopped by apncea, 
and by large doses of anesthetics, which indicates that it 1s 
brought about by nerve-impulses. The peripheral end of the 
chorda tympani remains irritable for two to three weeks, which 
is a further indication that the secretory nerve-fibres are con- 
nected with some, at any ‘rate, of the many nerve-cells present 
in the gland. Notwithstanding the continuous paralytic secre- 
tion, the gland-cells become slightly more mucous than normal ; 
except for this and a decrease in size they remain normal. They 
secrete as usual when the sympathetic nerve 1s stimulated. 


Geological Society, March 25.—Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
DSc, LL.D., F.R.S., President, m the chair.—Charles De 
Laune Faunce De Laune and William Hill were elected Fel- 
lows of the Society.—The followmg communications were 
read :— On the relationship of Ulodendron, Lindley and Hutton, 
to Lepidodendron, Sternberg, Bothrodendron, ak, and Hut- 
ton, Sret//aria, Brongni end HO oulay, by 
Robeit Kidston, F.G.S.—On an ost perfect skeleton of 


Rhytina gigas — Rhytina Stelleri (** Stellers sea-cow ") obtained 
by Mr. Robert Damon, F.G.S., from the Pleistocene feat- 


deposits on Behring's Island, by Henry Woodward, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.G.S. The author spoke of the interest which 
paleontologists must always attach to such animals as are either 
Just exterminated or are now in course of rapid extirpation by 
man or other agents. He referred to the now rapid destruction 
of all the larger Mammalia, and expressed his opinion that the 
African elephant, the giraffe, the bison, and many others, will 
soon be extirpated unless protected from being hunted to death, 
The same applies to the whale- and seal-fisheries. He drew 
attention to a veiy remarkable oider of aquatic animals, the 
Srema, formerly classed with the Cetacea by some, with the 
waluses and seals by others, and by De Blainville with the 
elephants. He particularly drew attention to the largest of the 
group, the AAyina, which was seen alive and described by 


Steller in 1741. It was then confined to two islands (Behnng's 
Island and Copper Island). In forty yems (1780) it was 
believed to have been entirely extirpated. It was a toothless 
Herbivore, hving along the shore in shallow water, and was 
easily taken, being without fear of man. Its flesh was good, and 
it weighed often three or four tons. The author then clescribed 
some of the leading points in the anatomy of RAytina, and 
indicated some of the@characters by which the order is dis- 
tinguished. He refened to the present wide distribution 
of the Sirenia :—Afanatus with three species, namely, M. 
latirostris, occupying the shores of Florida and the West Thies H 
Af, americanus, the coasts of Brazil and the peat 1ivers Amazon 
and Orinoco; Af. senegalensis, the west coast of Africa and the 
riveis Senegal, Congo, &c. Haticore, with three species, 
namely, Æ. tabernaculi, the Red Sea and east coast of Afiica ; 
LH. dugong, Bay of B and Bmst Indies ; 77. australis, North 
and East Australia, The fossil forms number thirteen genera 
and twenty-nine species, all limited to England, Holland, Bel- 
*gium, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Malta, and Egypt, and 
to the United States and joue The author gave some 
details as to the dentition of fossil species, of which Z/alff&erisum 
and Prorastomius are the two most remarkable types. Lastly, 


with 1 d toithe geographical area occupied at the piecent da: 
by the Suenia, the author pointed ont that two lines drawn 30 
N. and 30° S. of the equator will embrace all the species now 


found hvi Anotfler line drawn at 60° N. will show between 
30° and 60° N, the area once occupied by the twenty-nine fossil 
species, He looked upon Réytina as a last surviving species of 
the old Tertiary moup of Sıremans, and its position as marking 
an “outlier” of the gioup now swept away. 


Physical Society, March 28.—Prof. Guthrie, President, in 
the chair.—The President announced that the meeting on May 
9 would be held at Bristol; further particulars would be com- 
municated to the members.—Mr. Hawes was elected a member of 
the Society.— The following papers were read :—On calculating- 
machines, by Mr. Joseph Edmondson.  Calculating-machines 
are of two classes—the automatic and the semi-automatic. The 
former were invented by Mr. Charles Babbage between 1820 
and 1834, and were designed mainly for the computation of 
tables, The difficulties against which this inventor contended 
and the perseverance he displayed in the construction of part of 
the ''difference-engine" he had imagined are now a matter of 
history. On account of the great cost and high degree of com- 
plexity of this machme it was never completed, and the 
calculating-machines of the present day belong to the semi- 
automatic class the fist example of which 1s found in a rough 
and incomplete instrument by Sir Samuel Moreland in 1663. 
From 1775 to 1780 the Earl of Stanhope invented machines 
which were a great advance upon those of Sir S. Moreland. In 
these is found the ''stepped reckoner," the basis of all modern 
inshuments, This ‘‘stepped reckoner" was improved by M, 
Thomas de Colmar, who, in 185r produced a machine which 
is now laigely in use. This machine, somewhat impioved m 
detail and construction, is now made by Mr. Tate of London, 
and Mr. Edmondson has patented a modification in which the 
form of theinstrument is circular, which means an endless 
instead of a limited Slide is obtained. A collection of various 
valuable instruments, which had been kindly lent for the occa- 
sion, weie exhibited. A discussion followed in which Gen, 
Babbage, Mr. Tate, Prof. McLeod, Dr. Stone, the Rev. Prof, 
Harley, Mr. Whipple, Prof. Ayrton, and other gentlemen took 
part.—On the structure of mechanical models illustrating some 
piopa ties in the ether, by Prof. G. F. Fitzgerald. The author 
had recently constructed and described before the Royal Society 
of Dublin a model illustrating certain properties of the ether 
(NATURE, March 26, p. 498). Thfs model was one-dimensional, 
but the author now showed how a tri-dimensional model might 
be imagined, though probably mechanical difficulties would 
render its actual construction impossible. Each element of the 
ether is to be represented by a cube on each edge of which there 
isa paddle-wheel. Thus on any face of the cube theie will be 
four paddle-wheels. Now, if any opposite pair of these rotate 
by different amounts, they will tend to pump any liquid in which 
the whole 1s immersed into or out of the cube, and if the sides of 
the cube be elastic there will be a stress which will tend to stop 
this differential rotation of the wheels. If however the other pair 
rotate by different amounts, they may undo what the first pair 
do, and thus the stress will depend on the difference between 
the differential rotation’ of these opposite pairs of wheels, If 
7 represent the angular rotation of one pair, and ( that of the 
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a x, Inorder that these 


four wheels may not similarly work with any othe: wheel, ıt is 
necessaiy to place diaphiagms dividing the cube into six cells, 
each a pyramid standing on a face of the cube. They must be 
so made that liquid may-not be able to pass fiom one cell to 
another through the diaphiagm or beside the paddle-wheels ; to 
effect this the floats on the paddle-wheels would have to be 
drawn down while passing the diaphiagins. Thus the eneigy 
of distorsion of such a medium would depend upon 
1 E 2 
a aa (A dy. (A - BY. 
dy ds dz da da dy 

And Maxwell has shown that this is also hue for the ethei, The 
faces of the cubes should be filled up with diaphragms, past 
which the paddles should pump liquid, and whose elasticity 
should be the means of stomng electrostatic eneigy in the 
medium. The most complicated results follow from supposing 
the faces of the cubes of which the medium 1s constructed to 
have different elasticities. Such a structuie represents a crystall- 
ine medium, and vibiations would be propagated in it according 
to laws the same as those regulating the transmission of light in 
crystalline media. If the cubes weie twisted, the stiucture 
would be like that of quartz or other substances iotating the 
plane of polansation. To iepiesent magnetic 10tation of the 
plane of polarisation it would be necessaty to introduce some 
mechanism connecting the ether with mati. The author, in 
conclusion, insisted upon a view which regards the vibrations 
constituting ght to be of the nature of alterations of structure, 
and not of displacements executed in a medium possessing the 
properties of an elastic jelly.—At the clo e of the meeting the 
ollowing instruments were exhibited and desenbed in a conver- 
sational manner by their makers: n chiono-barometei and a 
chrono-theimometer by Mr. Stanley. These instiuments con- 
sisted of clocks regulated by pendulums formed in the first 
instiument of a mercurial barometer, and in the second of a 
similai barometer inclosed in a hermetically-sealed air-chamber, 
the inclosed barometer thus acting as an air-thermometer. In- 
crease of pressure in the one case, and of temperature in the 
other, causes the me to iise, and thus accelerates the pen- 
dulum. By the gain or loss of time the mean pressure or tem- 
perature can be calculated for any period.—A heliostat and a 
galvanometer, by Mr. Conrad W. Cooke. The galvanometer 
is intended to show the internal current in a cell. The battery 
plates are in two cells connected by four glass tubes in multiple 
arc coiled around an astatic needle. The glass work is by Mr. 
Gmingham,—-A spherometer, by Mr. Hilger, was made of 
aluminum, and combined lghtness with rigidity. By an 
elechical contact the maker asserted that measurements could be 
made to one-millonth part ofan inch.—Col. Malcolm exhibited a 
spectroscope and a binocular field-glass in which the two eye- 
pieces were separately adjustable; and Dr. Watts exhibited a 
simple modification of a quadrant electrometer. 


Royal Microscopical Society, March 11.—Rev. Di. Dall- 
inger, F RS., President, ın the chair.—Mr. Crisp exhibited 
Winkels class microscope with movable stage, Tolle’s clinical 
microscope, Seibert’s portable microscope, and Swift’s micro- 
scope fo: examination of skin of sheep having a very Pong work- 
ing distance, Gnfiiths’ and Bertiand’s objective adapters and a 
new form of ‘ finder."—Mr. IJ. G. Madan exhibited some new 
kinds of glass, having found that a combination of ordinary blue 
glass with a peculiar bluish-green glass, known as ‘‘ signal-green ” 
glass, was much more convenient than the usual glass cell filled 
with solution of cuprammonium sulphate —Mr Baker exhibited 
some object-boxes in book-foim for placing on a shelf with 
books, the objects then lying flat.—Dr. C. v. Zenger’s letter was 
read desciibing a new mounting medium consisting of tribromide 
of arsenic in bisulphide of carbon, and giving a 1efiactive index 
of from 176696 to 177082. An improved slide for viewing the 
object on both sides was also described.—Mr. C. H. [Hughes’s 
description was 1ead of a stage for use with high powers to 
prevent the decentring of the condenser, especelly when used 
with immersion confact. Vertical, horizontal, and oblique 
motions are given to the slide, while the stage remains station- 
ary but can be rotated.—Mr. E. M. Nelson exhibited a drawing 
of comma bacillus showing the flagella. —Mr. i; Mayall, jun., 
descnbed the orginal ruling machine of the late Hear F. A. 
Nobeit, which was exhibited to the meeting. The foundation 
of the machine was a dividing engine calculated to produce 
parallel divisions far finer than could be anarked by any ruling 
point yet discovered. The division-plate had twenty circles of 


. 
other, the stress will depend upon 
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“ dots," and these weie supplemented by extremely fine gradu- 
ations on two bands of silver imbedded near the edge, which 
were viewed by means of two compound microscopes, each 
provided with eyepiece screw miciometers of special construc- 
tion. The movement of 1otation was effected by a fine tangent 
screw acting on a worm on the vertical edge of the division- 
plate. "The method employed by Heir Nobert for obtaining the 
minute divisions of his test-plates (ranging from 1-1o0ooth to 
1-20, 000th of a Pans hne) was io convert the radins of the 
division-plate into a lever to move thg glass plate on which the 
rulings were made at right angles to the motion of the ruling 
pomt. For this purpose he attached to the centre of the 
rotating division-plate a bent aim, on which slid a bar of silver, 
having at one end a finely-polished steel point which could be 
adjusted by a scale and vernier so as to project more or less 
beyond the centre of the division-plate or axis of rotation. The 
radius of the division-plate thus became the long arm of the 
lever, whilst the radius of the projection of the polished steel 
point beyond the axis of rotation formed the short arm, the 
centre of the division-plate being the fulcrum The motion cf 
the short aim of the lever was communicated by contact with 
an agate plate to a polished steel cylinder adjusted to slide at 
nght angles to the movement of the ruling point in V-shaped 
bearings of agate. The steel cylinder carned a cicular metal 
table, on which the glass plate to be ruled was fixed by wax and 
clamps. The arrangement for carrying the diamond point was, 
he beheved, wholly designed by Herr Nobert, and was a most 
ingenious combination of mechanism.—Mr. Mayall iefened 
briefly to the preparation of the pus plates foi the rulings, which, 
he said, were of specially ** mild" composition. It was abun- 
dantly pioved by Herr Nobert’s work that the perfection of the 
mechanical part of the dividing-engine was not the only difficulty 
which he had understood, and conquered. There was a still 
greate: dfficulty which he had understood, and in which he had 
met with a success that gave him pre-eminence m this department 
of micro-physics, apd that was the preparation of the diamond 
ruling-points. The description of these was deferred until the next 
meeting.—Mr. C. Beck exhibited a modification of the *'com- 
plete” lamp fitted with a shallow glass reservoir instead of the 
ouginal one of metal, also a vertical iluminator with a new 
form of diaphragm. — Dr. Van IIeuick's note was ieceived, send- 
inga copy of Prof. Abbe’s opinion on the photographs of the 
“beads” of 4. pellucida, in which he stated that he had no 
1eason to doubt the reality of the beads.—Dr. J. D. Cox's note 
was read as to actinic and visual foci. — Mi. F. Kirton's remarks 
ın commendation of balsam of Tolu for mounting were read.— 
Dr Ord exhibited and desciibed some objects illustrating the 
erosion of the surface of glass when exposed to the action of 
carbonate of lime and a colloid —Mr. J. W. Stephenson read 
his paper, on a new catodioptric illuminator, having an aperture 
FU 0 that of any existing objective, or equal to 1'644 
N.A. in fimt glass, and 1'512 N.A, in crown glass.—Mr. 
Cheshne and Mr, E. Chayne’s pape: on the pathogenic history 
of a new bacillus (B. aive) was then 1ead, in which it was 
shown that the disease attacking bees, and known as ''foul , 
brood,” was due to a bacillus. They had also discovered that 
the disease yielded readily to treatment which consisted in feed- 
ing the larvee with a syrup containing 1-600 per cent. of phenol 
A detailed explanation was given of the methods adopted in 
tracing out the life-history of the bacillus, and a series of tubes 
and bottles in which its propagation had been cauied on were 
exhibited. —Mr. Fowke read a paper on the first discovery of the 
comma bacillus of cholera, e showed that the bacillus was 
known and recognised thirty-five yqus ago by two Englishmen, 
Mesas. Bnttain and Swayne. It was pointed out that it was by 
the breaking up of the rings discovered by original observers 
that tae so-called * comma" bacilli were formed.—Sixteen new 
Fellows were proposed and elected. 


MANCHESTER 


Literary and Philosophical Society, February 10.— Prof. 
W C. Williamson, LL D., F.R.S., President, in the chair.— 
On some undescribed tracks ‘of invertebiate animals from the 
Carboniferous rocks, and on some inorganic phenomena, simu- 
lating plant remains, produced on tidal shores, by Piof. W, C. 
Williamson, LL.D., F.R.S., President. Prof. Williamson's 
memoir first contained descriptions and figures of a new form of 
Chrossocorda, which he named C. tuberculata, from the Yore- 
dale rocks of Stonyhurst, ın Lancashire, which genus has 

| hitherto been found only in Paleozoic rocks of much older age 
than the Yoredale beds,  Recitng the views of Schimper and 
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others, who believe that the genus Chrossochorda represents 
some fucoidal form of Paleozoic life, the authór regards the 
various modifications of it as consisting of tracks of marine 
animals, probably crustaceans. He assigns the name of Chrosso- 
chorda tuberculata to that now desciibed. A second form of 
track, of a different type, was found by Mr. J. W. Davis, 
F.G.S., of Chevinedge, near Halifax. It consists of a line of 
curved footprints in groups of eight—four on each side—the suc- 
cessive groups varying from five-eighths of an inch to two inches 
apart from each other. The specimen desciibed was found in a 
* quairy of Yoredale beds, near Hawes. The author assigns to it 
the name of Prottchnites Davist, after its discoverer. Casts of 
two series of markings, produced by water, were exhibited and 
described. One of these series represented bianching forms 
easily mistaken for fucoidal remams. They were in reality 
casts, made in plaster of Paris, of 1emarkable dramage lines 
left by the retiring tide, on the sandbanks at Llanfairfechan, in 
North Wales. The second series consisted of allied objects, 
but in this case drainage lines had combined with 1ipple marks 
to produce an effect easily mistaken for the geometically 
arranged scale-leaves of some cycadean stem. These casts were 
obtained from sandbanks to the noith of Barmouth. The author 
called attention to the controveisy bearing on these subjects still 
in progress, especially between Prof. Nathorst and the Marquis 
of Baporta, and renewed an objection, recorded in more than 
one of his previous publications, to such anomalous objects as 
those in dispute being made use of, when attempting to frame, 
from Paleeontological evidences, a pedigree of the vegetable 

world. A 

CAMBRIDGE 

Philosophical Society, March 16.—Prof. Foster, President, 
in the chair.— The following communicahons were made :— 
Further remarks on the urea-ferment, by Mr. Lea—On some 
points in the anatomy of Nebalia, by Mr. Weldon.—Observa- 
tions on the constitution of callus, by Mr. Walter Gardiner. — 


Observations on vegetable proteids, by Mr. J. R. Green.—On 
the development of X’, E', 7’, G' in powérs of the modulus 
(Part II.), by Mi. J. W. L. Glaisher. 

SYDNEY 


Linnean Society of New South Wales, January 28.— 
Annual General Meeting.— The President, C. S. Wilkinson, 
F.L.S., m the chair.—The President delivered an address upon 
the Pleistocene period, and its influences upon the piesent dis- 
tribution of the fauna and flora of Australia, He gave also a 
short review of the work of the Society during the past year.— 
It was resolved that ladies may be admitted upon election as 
associates of the Society, with all the privileges of ordinary 
members except the right to attend the mon insi dal 
the reduced subscription of one guinea, without entrance fee.— 
The following papers were read :—A monograph of the Austra- 
han sponges: Part iv., the Myxospongie, by R. von Lenden- 
feld, Ph.D. In-this paper the Australian species are described. 
(The author partly adopts the view of Sollas regarding the 
separation of the Vidhiearesdae and Gummine. e structure 
of Bajalus, a new genus of Halisarcide, is described. The 
subdermal cavities are remarkably developed. Amceboid wan- 
dering cells were found in a dense layer beneath the outer skin, 
Gland cells are described. Sexual products mature only in the 
innermost part. The gastral cavity serves as a marsupium. 
The anatomy of Chondrosia Ramsayi, n.sp., Chondrilla papil- 
data, n.sp., and corticata, n.sp., shows some points of interest. 
Peculiar subdermal cavities are described in the former. The 
two latter possess a special cortical skeleton.—The method of 
section-cutting with some infprovements, by R. von Lendenfeld, 
Ph. D.—Ameaba i 


parasitica, a new tic Protozoan infesting 
sheep, by R. von Lendenfeld, ph. 


D.—The meteorol of 
Mount Kosciusko, by R. von Lendenfeld, Ph. D.—The acil 
period in Australia, by R. von Lendenfeld,ePh.D. The author 
gives the results of his recent expedition to the central part of 
the Australan Alps in this paper, as far as they bear on the 
above question. Heascended the two highest peaks in Australia, 
and found on the plateau which surrounds them undoubted glacial 
remains in the shape of roches moutonné&s m many places above 
5800 feet. He concludes that Australia was affected by a glacial 
period at the same epoch as New Zealand, but that, owing to 
the lowness of the mountains (only 7256 feet, the highest peak), 
the low latitude, and the warm and dry winds from the interior, 
the glaciers attained but small dimensions, and only covered an 
area of about roo square miles. He considers it probable that 
no other glaciers existed in Australia at the time, as even those 
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on the highest elevation of the continent werd so small.—On the 
Pioteacez, by the Rev. W. Woolls, Ph.D., F.L.S.—On a new 
snake from the Barrier Ranges, by William Macleay, F.L.S., 
&c. The description is here given of a species of Furzza, to 
which the specific name of Ram«ay2 is affixed. Some es 
of it were exhibited, as well as specimens of Vermicella, Typhlops, 


and Delma, from the same locality. 
PARIS 

Academy of Scienfes, April 6.—M. Boulay, President, in 
the chair.—Obituaiy notice of M. Rolland. Membe: of the 
Section for Mechanics, who died on March 31, by the President. 
—Remarks on the agreement between geological and cosmogonic 
epochs, by M. Faye. These remarks are made in connection 
with his work, *' Su: l'Origine du Monde,” recently presented to 
the Academy, in which he develops his theory on the cosmic 
evolution of the solar system. Here this theory is supported by 
fiesh aguments diawn from theifnodynamics, biology, and solar 
physics.—On the artificial and supplementary manures proper 
Gasparin. It is shown 
by numerous examples that such manures should be selected, not 
only according to the nature of the crops to be raised, but also 
accoiding to the character of the lands 1equiring to be enriched 
—On the resistance offered by a fluid in repose and without 
weight to the varied movement of a solid sphere immersed in it 
when the velocities are continuous, but so slow that their squares 
and pioducts may be neglected, by M. J. Boussinesq.—On the 
** polhodie," a curve introduced by Poinsot into his new theory 
on the rotation of bodies, by M. A. Mannheim.—On the lique- 
faction and solidification of formene and of the deutoxide of 
nibogen, by M. K. Olszewski.—On the amides of the oxalo- 
adipose group, by M. L. Henry.—Funeral orations pronounced ` 
at the obsequies of M. Rolland on April 7, by MM. Phillips and 
Schlosing. 

STOCKHOLM 

Royal Academy of Sciences, March r1.— Prof, Gylden 
communicated a paper by A. Shdanow on the computation of the 
intermediate orbit of the comet of Faye-Moller when it was in the 
vicinity of Jupiter in 1841.— Prof. Mittag-Lefller presented papers 
(1) on periodical functions with a discontinuous period-system of 
the first kind, by himself; and (2) annotations on the mathe- 
matician, Petrus de Dacia, and his writings, by G. Engstrom.— 
The Secretary, Prof. Lindhagen, presented (I) the doctrine of 
Linngus on the species of plants determined and permanent in: 
the nature, 1epresented according to the works of Linnæus and 
compared with the corresponding views of Darwin, by Prof. T. 
G. Agardh ; (2) Desmidie collected during the expedition of 
Nordenskiold to Greenland in 1870, by Prof. Berggren, and 
desciibed by Dr. O. Nordstedt. 
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THE “CHALLENGER” EXPEDITION 


Report on the Stalked Crinoidea Collected during the 
“ Challenger” Expedition. By P. Herbert Carpenter, 
M.A, D.Sc. 4to, pp. 440, with 89 Plates. (London: 
Printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office.) 

HE Stalked Crinoids,” says Mr. Murray in his 

prefatory notice to this Report, “ both on account 
of their rarity and their palzontological relations, are 
perhaps the most interesting and remarkable of deep-sea 
animals, and have been in“ special manner associated 
with the Challenger Expedition. The joint.work of the 
late Sir C. Wyville Thomson and Dr. W. B. Carpenter 
first on Comatula and afterwards on Pentacrinus, together 
with the discovery by Prof. G. O. Sars of R/isocrinus off 
the Lofoten Islands in 1864, led directly to the expe- 
ditions of the Lightning and the Porcupine in 1868 and 
the following years; and was thus indirectly concerned 

in the despatch of the Challenger Expedition in 1872.” 

Not only for these reasons, but also on account of the 

exceptional value of Dr. P. H. Carpenter’s Report, we 

shall give it a full notice. 

Every scientific Paleontologist regards the group of 
Crinoidea with special interest. Not only do its fossilized 
skeletons present themselves—frequently in a state of 
admirable preservation—in almost all marine limestones 
from the Lower Silurian to the present time; but they 
are not unfrequently found to furnish_by their accumula- 
tion no inconsiderable proportion of the calcareous mate- 
rial of such formations. And in the course of this long 
succession they exhibit a number of remarkable changes 
of type, each characteristic of a particular epoch. The 
most singular errors formerly prevailed respecting their 
zoological relations ; and it was not until the publication 
in 1821 of the “Natural History of the Crinoidea,” by 
J. S. Miller, a German naturalist residing in Bristol, that 
any successful attempt was made to systematise the 
group, by showing the true relation of its diversified 
forms to each other and ¢o existing types. Miller was 
acute enough to recognise the close resemblance in the 
skeleton of the Liassic Crinoids first differentiated 

' by him as Penfacrini—not only to that of a stalked 

Crinoid still living in the West Indian seas*(which he 

described under the name of Pentacrinus caput Medusa), 

but also to the unstalked Cosatula of our own shores, 
which had been previously ranked with Zuryale as an 

Ophiurid ; and talang this as his point of departure, he 

worked out the morphology of the other fossil Crinoids 

then known, with a success which has rendered his 

Monograph the foundation ef all that has been since done 

for the systematic arrangement of the multitudinous 

extinct forms which paleontological research is continu- 
ally bringing to light. His recognition of the Crinoidal 
character of Comatula was afterwards fully confirmed by 
the discovery, made in 1836 by Mr. J. V. Thompson of 

Cork, that Comatula passes the earlier part of its life in 

the attached condition as a Pentacrinoid ; dropping off 

its stem at a certain stage of its growth, and thenceforth 
remaining free. - 

The “epoch-making” monograph of J. S. Miller was 

VOL. xxxr—No. 808 


followed in 1834 by the now classical Memoir of Joh. 
Muller, of Berlin, * Ueber den Bau des Pentacrinus-caput 
Medusa? ; of which recent type the soft parts were then 
for the first time described. The material for this de- 
scription was chiefly furnished by a single spirit-specimen 
of the West Indian Pentacrinus ; but as this wanted its 
visceral mass, the description of that part was supplied 
from Comatula, the structure of whose arms and ventral] ® 
disk was found to conform véty closely to that of thee 
same parts in Pentacrinus. Muller completely reformed 
the nomenclature of his predecessor; and his designa- 
tions of the several pieces of the Crinoid skeleton are 
now adopted by all writers on the group. And as, in 
addition, he was the first to give an account (although in 
several respects an erroneous one) of the nutritive and 
reproductive apparatus of the Cnnoids, his memoir con- 
stitutes, as it were, the basement-story of the edifice 
whose foundation had been laid by J. S. Muller. 

This was afterwards further built upon by Prof. Wyville 
Thomson and Dr. W. B. Carpenter; who, seeing that a 
thorough study of the entire life-history of Comatula 
would be likely to furnish a key to that of the extinct 
Crinoids, agreed to prosecute it conjointly: the former 
undertaking the earliest stage, that of the free-swimming 
pro-embryo (whose existence had been made known by 
Busch, a pupil of Muller), up to the time of its first 
attachment by a calcareous stem ; and the latter following 
the Pentacrinoid through the successive phases of its 
existence, to its detachment and subsequent full develop- 
ment into the free Comatula. The results of their 
researches, embodied in the successive communica- 
tions made by them to the Royal Society, have not 
only shown how these creatures hved and moved, but 
have furnished (as they anticipated) valuable guidance to 
all subsequent investigators into the Paleontological 
history of the Crinoidea. And they have also served as 
the basis of the more minute anatomical inquiries of 
Ludwig, Greef, Perier, and Dr. P. Herbert Carpenter ; 
which, prosecuted with every advantage afforded by im- 
proved methods of microscopic examination, have con- 


‘firmed Dr. Carpenter's correction of several serious errors 


in Muller’s anatomy } whilst his important determination, 
both anatomical and experimental, of the principal nervous 
system in Crinoidea, has been recently put beyond all 
doubt (though long contested as morphologically imposs- 
ible) by the further experiments of Prof. A. M. Marshall 
and Dr. Jickeli (see p. 407 e£ seg. of Dr. P. H. Carpenter's. 
Report). i 

Prof. G. O. Sars’s discovery, in 1864, on a bottom of` 
from 400-500 fathoms’ depth, of the singular little stalked 
Crinoid to which he gave the name A/izocrinus lofo- 
tensis, was followed by the discovery, in the Porcupine 
Expedition of 1869, of a new and delicate Crinoid 
belonging to the same family, named 'Bafkycerinus 
gracilis by Wyville Thomson, who brought it up fiom 
2435 fathoms! depth in the East Atlantic; a second 
species of AAzszocrinus being also met with. And in 1870 
a fortunate haul made by the Porcupine in 800-900 
fathoms off the coast of Portugal, brought up twenty 
specimens of a full-sized new species of Pentacrinus, 
caled by Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys (who had charge of that 
cruise) P. wyutlle-thomsont. 

About the same period, the United States Coast Survey - 
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brought up both RAisocrinus lofotensis and the second 
species, 2. rawsonz, in the West Indian Seas; while Sir 
Rawson Rawson, Governor of Barbadoes, who had been 
interested in the work by Dr. Carpenter, obtained three 
specimens of the singular genus JZo/ofss (previously 
known as a recent type by only a single specimen so im- 
perfect that its crinoidal nature was doubted), and several 
uPeniacriri belonging to species which had been previously 
obtained for Wyville Thomson by Mr. Damon's collectors 
in the same region. 

This was the sum of our knowledge, alike of types and 
of localities, when the Challenger Expedition set forth in 
1872. 'The collections made during her voyage, supple- 
mented by those made in the West Indian area by the 
U.S.A. surveying-ship Blake (types of which were placed 
by Prof. A. Agassiz in the hands of Sir Wyville Thomson 
for description), and a few gatherings from other sources, 
now raise the total of existing generic forms to 6, and of 
species to no less than 32; at the same time demon- 
strating the very wide diffusion of the stalked Crinoids 
over the oceanic floor, and showing their bathymetric 
range to extend from depths of less than roo fathoms to 
2500. A large collection was also made by the Challenger 
of unstalked Coziadulide,including the singular aberrant 
genus Actinometia; together with a single specimen 
(recently described by Dr. P. H. Carpenter! under the 

‘generic designation Zhaumatocrinus) of an unstalked 
type which presents a most singular survival of Palæo- 
crinoidal characters. ° 

Finding, on his return from the Challenger Expedition 
in 1876, that Dr. P. Herbert Carpenter had been further 
prosecuting the study of the Comatulide, on the basis 
Jaid down by his father, Sir Wyville Thomson placed in 
his hands the whole Challenger collection of unstalked 
Crinoids, which included not less than 150 new species ; 
keeping in his own chaige the collection of stalked 
-Crinoids (together with the types of the Blake collection), 
on which he intended himself to report. This intention, 
however, he did not live to fulfil ; and on his untimely 
death in March, 1882, Mr. Murray requested Dr. P. H. 
Carpenter to undertake the stalked Crinoids also. Beyond 
naming (mostly without diagnoses) several new genera 
and species, and directing the execution of 28 plates, Sir 
Wyville Thomson had made no preparation whatever for 
his Report; and on his successor, therefore, almost the 
Whole labour of its production has fallen. The result has 
fully justified Mr. Murray's selection ; for we feel sure that 
in proportion to the previous knowledge possessed by any 
student of this Monograph, will be his admiration of the 
masterly skill with which the knowledge derived from the 
careful and thorough study of every existing type at 
present known is made to elucidate the structure and 
life-history of the extinct Crmoids: this being no’ less 
apparent 1n the case of the Pafeocrindidea, which differ 
most widely from existing forms, than in that of the 
Neocrinotdea, many of which are represented in our 
existing fauna by forms that differ from them only speci- 
fically. In this, his opus magnum, will be recognised that 
combination of a remarkable aptitude for the appre- 
hension of details, with a philosophic grasp of his subject 
as a whole, by which-Dr. P. H. Carpenter's previous con- 
tributions to its literature have been distinguished ; 

* Philosophical Transactions, 1883, P- 919, and “ Report," p. 370. 
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making him equally at home in charactensing a specific 
type, in working out the minutest features of its organisa- 
tion, and in discussing the homologies of the Crinoidea 
with those of the other divisions of the great Echinoderm 
group. Whilst giving the fullest credit to his predecessors 
and contemporaries, he has endeavoured to determine 
every pomt for himself; frequently clearing up an ob- 
scurity, or satisfactorily settling a disputed question, by 
more extended research of his own. And where he has 


. found his own inferences from the study of existing types 


to disagree with those of Paleontologists who had 
acquired a deserved reputation for their labours on the 
fossil Crinoids, he has set fprth the grounds of their 
opinions, and his own reasons for dissenting from them, 
Qvith impartial fairness. This is conspicuous in ns dis- 
cussion of the morphological relations between the /Veo- 
crinoids and the Pateocrinotds ; as to certain points of 
which he 1s at issue with the highest authority upon the 
latter group, Mr. Charles Wachsmuth, of Burlington, Iowa, 
U.S., which locality seems its metropolis. “We have 
approached the subject," he says, * from different sides ; 
but upon one point we are in complete accordance—viz. 
the desire to find out the truth." 

The frst division of the Report, extending to 185 
quarto pages, is devoted to the Morphology and' Natura] 
History of the Crino:dea generally, treated under the 
following heads :—(1) The skeleton, with the modes of 
union of its component joints; (2) the stem and its 
appendages ; (3) the calyx; (4) the rays; (5) the visceral 
mass; (6) the minute anatomy of the disk and arms; 
(7) the habits of recent Crinoids, and’ their parasites ; (8) 
the geographical and bathymetrical distribution of the 
Crinoids; (9) the relation between the recent and the 
fossil Neocrinoids ; and (10) the relations of the Neo- 
crinoids to the Palzocrinoids. All these subjects are 
treated with a completeness which leaves nothing to be 
desired ; rendering this portion of the work a most admir- 
able Introduction to the study of the Crinotdea generally, 
without a thorough mastery of which no one can hence- 
forth be qualified to discuss any portion of the group. 

The second division commences. with a discussion of 
the principles on which the Classification of the Crinoidea 
should be based; after which, every type of Stalked 
Cnnoids at present known is fully described, and its rela- 
tions discyssed. A few of the most interesting additions 
to our previous knowledge will be briefly noticed as 
samples of their value. 

The structure of the strangely aberrant olopus-—in 
which the basal and radial’ plates are completely anchy- 
losed into an asymmetrical tube-like calyx, fixed by an 
irregularly expanded base, while the arms are exception- 
ally massive—is elucidated as fully as the state of the 
specimens permitted ; and itis shown that not only the 
Cretaceous CyazAidium, with the Liassic Cofylecrinus and 
Eudesicrinus, which had been previously referred to the 
family Holopide, but also the Upper Silurian Ædrio- 
crinus of Hall, are to be associated With 1t; so that the 
pedigree of this family seems more ancient than that of 
any other recent type at present known. 

The new genus Myocrinus, instituted by Wyville 
Thomson for a beautiful little deep-sea Crinoid bearing a 
superficial resemblance to A/izsocrinus, is shown by Dr. 
P. H. Carpenter to have distinctive characters of such a 
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rank as to require being ranked as a type of a new family, 
which, while not specially related to any other Neo- 
crinoid, presents important characters that connect it 
with the Paleeocrinoids. 

The Bathycrinus of Wyville Thomson, of which three 
species are now known, and the Agzsocrinus of Sars, of 
which the two species now known prove to have a wide geo- 
graphical distribution, are next minutely described as mem- 
bers of the family Bourgeticrinide (De Lonol). This family 
represented in the Cretaceous and Tertiary epochs the 
much more highly developed Aprocrınidæ of the Jurassic ; 
and there seems every probability that we can now cor- 
rectly reconstruct the whofe anatomy of the Pear En- 


crinite on the basis supplied by Ludwig’s study of the soft. 


parts of RAgsocrinus, and Dr. P. H. Carpenters account 
of those of Bathycrinus. , 
We next come to Pentacrinus, the typical genus of the 
family Pentacrinid@, as this is the typical family of the 
AVeocrinidea. Every paleontologist is familiar with the 
extraordinary development of this family type in the 
Liassic period, as shown in the splendid slabs exhibited 
in our museums. The most remarkable species, as 
regards the length of its stem and the number of the 
component jomts, is Jxiraerinus subangularis; fossil 
specimens of whose stem have been found to measure 
from 50 to 70 feet. The mode in which the new joints 
are added at the summit of this stem was studied by 
Quenstedt, as well as the fossilised condition of his speci- 
mens permitted ; but Dr. W. B, Carpenter has been able 
to work it out more completely in the recent Pentacrinus 
wyville-thomsont; and the excellent figures drawn by Mr, 
George West for the illustration of a ‘monograph of ‘that 
type which Dr. Carpenter formerly intended to` produce, 
show every successive stage in the develdpment -of the 
segments.intercalated at and near the summit of the stem, 
the gradual assumption ‘by the intercalated segments of 
the characters of those with which they alternate, and the 
progressive change from a pentangular to.a circular out- 
line, as well as in their articulating- surfaces, which"both 
series finally undergo ; thus making it:clear that great care 
must be used in erecting new fossil species (as has been 
frequently: done) upon the slender evidence .of an Hin or 
two of stem. 
Of the genus Pentacrinus, the three species siis had 
been obtained from West Indian Seas before the dis- 
covery of the European type, had been so vanously 
named and so diversely described, that their synonymy 
«seemed 1n a state of hopeless entanglement. Byacareful 
comparison, however, of the best-authenticated specimens 
«of each with the large number since collected, Dr. P. H. 

Carpenter has found himself able to clear up the con- 
Musion ; this having partly afisen from the wide range of 
mindividual variation, especially in a character hitherto 
mregarded as of fundamental importance—the completeness 
sof the basal circlet, and its external conspicuousness, as 
well as in the number of arms to each ray. The first- 
sknown species, originally called /sts asterias by Linnzus, 
snow proves to be.the rarest ; several of the Museum speci- 
mnens which had been referred to it, being here shown to 
Woelong to the species first distinguished by Œrsted in 

1856 as P. miilleri. Greatly exceeding both these in 
sabundance, is the elegant: species ‘originally named P. 


xdecorts in 1864 by Wyville Thomson, who had obtained | 
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a.specimen of it from Mr. Damon; the dredgings of the 
U.S.A. steamer Blake in the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf 
Stream Channel having brought it up dy the hundred, so 
that, as Prof Agassiz remarks, “we must have swept 
over actual forests of Pentacrint crowded together, much 
as we find the fossil Pentacrini on slabs." 
species, P dlaket, was dredged dy the Blake at four sta-e 
tions in the Caribbean Sea,; and neither of these four 
species has been met with elsewhere. Of the P. evyvi//e- 
thomsont, which first presented itself in the Porcupine 
dredging of 1870, thirty specimens were recently dredged 
by the Za/ssman (French) at a depth of 800 fathoms off 
Rochefort ; but it was not anywhere met ‘with by the 
Challenger, which, however, brought up a specimen of a 
beautiful new species, P. wtaclearanus, from the Tropical 
Atlantic, several specimens of “two types respectively 
named P. naresianus and P. alternicirrus, from. the 
Western Pacific, and a single mutilated specimen.from 
the Japan Sea of a doubtful type, which, on account of 
the deficiency of calcareous material in its calyx, Dr. 
P. H. Carpenter provisionally names P. mollisa All 
these species appear to have but a limited geographical 
range; and this seems also- to have been the case with 
the fossil species of the Lias, the British and Continental 
species being mostly different. These, too, have a limited 
geological range; no species occurring in all its three 
divisions, and only two out of the fifteen which are found 
in the middle dhd upper Lias of this ay pene 
common to those two divisions, 

Of all the stalked Crinoids, it is re was 


-seen by J. S. Miller) which bears the closest resemblance 
to the unattached Comatula; the. chief .difference tbeing 


that.the basals of the.pentacnnoid larva are: retained’ in 
the adult Pentacrinus, whilst they disappear externally in 
Comatula, inward prolongations: of them coalescing "to 
form the curious “rosette” first -described by Dr. W! B. 
Carpenter. In regard to their mode of life, there seems really 
very little difference between these two types; for obser- 
vation of the habits of living Comatule shows that they 
only perform their beautiful swimming movements in 

order to find a Suitable base ‘to which they can attach 

themselves by their dorsal cirri; whilst on the other 

hand it seems quite certain that the stalked Pentacrini 
are not unfrequently detached by the fracture ‘of their 
stems just below one of its nodal joints, and that ‘the® 
cirri which spring from the latter then bend downwards 

and ching to any suitable attachment, just like the dorsal 

curhi of Comatula. The structure ‘of the ‘visceral disk 

as well as of the arms and pinnyles'of Pentacriniss, has 

been found by Dr. P. H. Carpenter to'bear the closest 
similarity to that of the corresponding parts in Comatula; 
and While the five-chambered organ at the base of 'the 

calyx, from the walls of which’ the primary nerve“trunks 

radiate, 1s much smaller in Pestacrinus than in Comatula 

(its greater size in ‘the latter being obviously related to the 
number of verticils of curral nerve-cords it-has to give 
off) a similar ‘dilatation of the: Crinoidal axis presents 
itself in each node of the stem, giving. off iod its exterior 
a single such verticil. 

It is nota little curious that in the Eastern Archipelago 
and the neighbouring part of the Pacifit, Pestacrinus is re- 
placed -by a new generic type, closely allied to it'in the 
most essential -féatures of its’ ‘structure, to whick Sir 
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Wyville Thomson assigned the name Mesacrinus, though 
without defining its distinctive characters, No fewer than 
eleven species of this genus were dredged by the Chal- 
lenger; and, previously to his receiving this collection, 
Dr. P. H. Carpenter had come to the knowledge of three 
other species, a descnption of which he has communi- 
cated to the Linnaeam Society. All these seem very 
limited in their geographical range, and not one of them 
has been found in the Atlantic. No fossil representative 
of this genus is at present known; but it is by no means 
impossible that some of the Liassic (reputed) Pentacrint 
may prove to belong to it. 

In addition to the 28 plates drawn for Sir Wyville 
Thomson, and 5 of Pentacrinus wyville-thomsonti sup- 
plied by Dr. W. K. Carpenter, 35 plates have been drawn 
under Dr. P. H. Carpenter's direction, many of them 
containing numerous figures; while another has been 
autotyped from micro-photographs prepared by himself; 
making a total of 69 plates, for the most part admirably 
executed, besides 21 woodcuts in the text. When we 
add that the work 1s provided with a copious bibliography 
and an excellent index, we hope that we shall have made 
it clear- that nothing, in our judgment, is wanting to its 

' completeness.— The report on the Comatulsda, of which 
the preparation was far advanced before it was put aside 
for that on the stalked Crinoids, will, we trust, speedily 
follow. We shall next look for the ‘monograph of the 
Blastoidea, on which, it is understood, Dr. P. H. Car- 
penter has been for some time engaged, in conjunction 
with Mr. R. Etheregé, jun. and which will, we believe, 
throw an altogether new hght on that most interesting 
group. And every British Palzeontologist, we feel sure, 
will desire that he may then find himself enabled to under- 
take, on the sure basis he has now laid, a complete re- 
view of the Fossil Crinoidea and a re-investigation of the 
little-understood Cyszzdea. 





FRANKLAND AND SAPP'S INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 
Inorganic Chemistry. By Edward Frankland, Ph.D., 

D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the 

Normal School of Science ; and Francis R Japp, M.A., 

PLD., F.1.C., Assistant Professor of Chemistry in the 

Normal School of Science. (London: J, and A. 

Churchill, 1884.) 

HEN one opens a new book on Chemistry written 

by men who are generally recognised to be 

masters of their subject, one expects to find some light 

thrown on the “great and confused heap of details with 

which one is accustomed to be confronted in the pages 
of the ordinary chemical text-book. 

Hydrogen, it is true, can scarcely Be expected to have 
changed its properties since the last treatise on descrip- 
tive chemistry was published ; it still remains *a colour- 
less gas devoid of taste and smell"; 1t 1s still a fact that 
“owing to its lightness this gas may be collected in 
inverted vessels by upward displacement" No one will 
venture to dispute the assertions that “in the free state 
hydrogen occurs in thé gases of volcanoes (Bunsen)," or 
that “in combination hydrogen occurs in enormous 
quantities in water. But we have heard these state- 
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the pages of scores of books, and of tens of scores of 
pamphlets? Surely it is not asking too much from our 
masters in chemistry that they should begin to make 
some use of the many facts which have been so laboriously 
collected. The “hewers of wood and drawers of water’ 
have brought the materials into the camp: must they lie 
there for ever unused? They have been scheduled and 


.catalogued a thousand times ; was 1t necessary or advant 


ageous that Profs. Frankland and Japp;should undertake 
the work of issuing another catalogue? — ^ 

The book before us contains 783 pages of printec 
matter ; of these, 650 pages, are devoted to description: 
of the elements: and their compounds. One cannot expec 
much in this part of the book, except a repetition of -the 
well-known facts. The formule in this book are perhap: 
a little more picturesque than usual; the judicious em. 
ployment of thick type and small o’s, whether commend 
able or not from the chemical point of view, certain! 
gives an air of distinction to the page which the ordinary. 
text-book 1s obliged to do without. 

Turning to the introductory chapters, one is somewha 
taken aback to learn on page 1 that cohesion, heat, light 
gravity, chemical affinity, and electricity, are all forms o» 
force. After learning this, one is certainly not surprise 
to be informed (pp. 64-5) that the formule H—C—F 


ll 
Hs 


and O=C=ọ, “give no indication that the molecule of th. 


first compound contains a vast store of force, whilst th: 

last is, comparatively, a powerless molecule." This con 

fusion between force and energy is painfully visible» 
throughout the book. Is there something radicall: 

absurd in the attempt to apply dynamical notions te 
chemistry? If not, why isit that when a chemist commit 

himself to a statement involving the conceptions foro 

and energy in nine cases out of ten he gets altogethem 
confused ? 

A great part of the advance made in chemistry bm 
recent years is based on the adoption of clear am 
practical definitions of the atom and the molecule, an» 
on the conceptions which flow from these definitions 
Chapters IV., V., and VI. of Profs. Frankland and Japp' 
book deal with these subjects. Chapter IV. gives a cleà 
and trustworthy | account of the laws of chemical combr 
nation ; " Chaptef V. deals with the atomic theory in a 
exceedingly satisfactory manner; and Chapter VI. pre 
sents us with a sketch of the methods whereby th 
molecular weights of gaseous elements and compounds 
and the atomic weights of elements,-are determined 
These chapters appear to us to be especially good; 
careful study of them is likely to be of much benefit t 
the student of chemistry. * But if the student be of + 
critical turn. of mind, be may object that he should b. 
shown the “steep and thorny way," while the author 
themselves, in the other parts of their book, *the primros 
path of dalliance” tread. Thus, toe take an instance, th. 
molecular formula of ferric hydrate is given (p. 59, note 
as Fe,H40,; but ferric hydrate has never been gasified 
and the theory of molecules as developed in Chapter Vi 
is a theory strictly applicable to gases only. Indeed, w 
might object to the incongruity between the teaching o 
Chapters V. and VL, and the practice of most of th 


ments so very often. Are they not preserved for us in | book, These chapters define atom and molecule, an 
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e 
give us the outlines of a self-consistent theory; but the 
chapters on descriptive chemistry employ the term “ mole- 
cule” in the vaguest and widest way, e. (p. 67) these 
formule are given as molecular (KO), (O,Zn), (N Ha)» 


O 
and these as semimolecular OK, { Zn, NH, 
Q 


Indeed, all through the book little or no distinction is 
made between the formule of gases and those of solids; 
all are treated as molecular. The disadvantage of doing 
this becomes very apparent when we turn to our authors’ 
treatment of the much-vexed questions connoted by the 
term “valency ” or * atomicijy." 

Here the reviewer would protest against the use 
of the term “atomicity” as synonymous with “valency 
of atoms" On p. 30 we are told that the molecules 
of hydrogen, oxygen, chlorine, &c., are diatomic, and 
the molecule of ozone is triatomic; if, therefore, we 
meet with the statement that oxygen is a diatomic 
element, we should naturally interpret this, to mean 
that the- molecule of oxygen is twfce as heavy as 
the'atom; but we find that it means something quite 
different: it means, according to this book, that oxygen 
has an atom-fixing power equal to twice that of one atom 
of hydrogen, 

The treatment of valency, or equivalency, of atoms by 
Profs. Frankland and Japp is, in our opinion, open to the 
gravest objections. 

The statement on p. 57 that the atomic weight of an 
element “is the smallest proportion by weight in which that 
element enters into, or is expelled from, a chemical com- 
pound” (italics are ours), we think, strikes the keynote of 
the confusion which immediately becomes evident. If for 
the words in italics are substituted the words, a molecule 
of a chemical compound, and if the definition of molecule, 
as given by Clerk Maxwell or other physicists and as 
practically adopted by our authors (pp. 26-7), is rigidly 
adhered to, the confusion, we are convinced, would 
vanish. 

It may be said that the word * molecule? is understood 
in the definition quoted, and also in-the statements that 
appear on p. 57 and elsewhere——e.p. in the mutual action 
of zinc and steam, “one atom of zinc expels from the 
Steam two atoms of hydrogen” (italics are again ours) ; but 
the frequent reiteration of the word woyld do spmething 
to restrain the chemical student from giving the reins to 
his fancy and plunging into dreams of graphic formule 
supposed to represent the structure of molecules, the 
existence of which is unproved, 

Each element is said (p. 58) to have a certain atom- 
fixing power, and we are told “each unit of atom-fixing 
power will be named a bond.” But when we come to 
study the formule which are constructed on this hasis, we 
find that a bond is not a unit of atom-fixing power or of 
any other “ power” at all. We find that an element with 
two bonds is simply an element one atom of which usually 
combines with two atoms of hydrogen or chlorine, &c., 
but the “ power” cannot be measured by the number of 
atoms fixed. It is in our opinion altogether erroneous to 
speak of a “bond” as a unit of power, unless one is pre- 
pared to employ the term “unit” in a sense in which no 
known science has been bold enough to use it, and the 
word ' power" in no particular sense ‘at all. - 


. 


kd 
The valency of many elementary atoms varies accord- 


ing to the nature of the other atoms with which they are 
combined in various compound molecules, The valency 
of an atom is, as a rule, expressed by an odd or an even 
number (there are more exceptions to this rule than the 
authors seem willing to admit on p. 60). `“ These remark- 
able facts can be explained by a very simple.and obvious 
assumption, viz. that one or moresfairs of bonds belonging s 
to the atom of an element can unite and, having saturated" 
each other, become, as tt were, latent” 

One is obliged to ask here, Is this a scientific explana- 
tion? -Does the explanation explain anything? What 
are these bonds which “ become, as it were, latent”? Are 
not the facts much more “simple and obvious " than the 
explanation? What is the explanation? 

"Then we are told (p. 61) that “the apparent exception 
to-this hypothesis [one asks, What hypothesis ?] nearly all 
disappear on investigation. Thus, iron, whichis a dyad 
in ferrous compounds as (FeCl,), a tetrad in iron pyrites 
(FeS,), and a hexad in ferric acid (FeO,(OH),), is ap- 
parently a triad in ferric chloride (FeCl,) ; but the vapour- 
density of ferric chloride shows that its formula must be 
doubled—that, in fact, the two atoms of the hypothetical 
molecule of iron (Fe,) have not been completely sepa- 
rated." "Then follow structural formulae (so called) of the 
iron compounds already named. If this is the kind of 
explanation that the bond hypothesis has to give of facts, 
we may well doubt whether any scientific advance is to 
be hoped for by using this hypothesis. 

There is, it would seem, something metaphorical in the 
statement that when the bonds have satisfied each other 
they “become, as i£ were, latent" (italics ours): and 
* when a metaphor comes to be regarded as an argument, 
what an irresistible argument ıt always seems” | 

One is so apt in chemistry to prove a fact by a hypo- 
thesis. We cannot but think that this method 1s too often 
followed in the book before us. For instance, the fact 
that water of crystallisation is generally easily removed 
by heating the crystalline salt, is explained (?) by the 
statement that “in the formation of such compounds no 
change takes place in the active atomicity of any of the 
molecules,” E 

Great advances have been lately made in the study of 
chemical affinity. We turna with pleasure to Chapter XII., 
hoping to have our views on this subject rendered clear 
and definite. . 

Chemical affinity “may be measured as regards its ey- 
tent and as regards its intensity.” Relative extent of 
affimty is measured, we are told, by the number of atoms 
of a'standard element with which two or more given ele- 
ments (? elementary atoms) can combine. “Extent of” 
affinity is thus directly connected with atomicity.” “ Rela- 
tive Intensity of affinity of two or more elements for any 
given element refers to the resistance which their com- 
pounds with 'this element offer to decomposition. The 
measure of this intensity is thé quantity of heat evolved 
in combination or required for decomposition." 

“ Extent of affinity” seems to be here closely connected 
with the atom of the elements; we are left in doubt 
whether “intensity of affinity” is or is not similarly con- 
nected with these atoms. 

The measure of the intensity of affinity seems to have 
something of the nature of an atomic bond, it is so very 
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* ec 
protean; our faith in this measure is 1udely shaken by 
the statements on pp. 104-5. There are many interest- 
ing statements in Chapter XIL, but one finds it difficult 
to discover why the heading should be “Chemical 
Affinity." 

The ume is surely past when we are to expect the 
chemical student to be content with a sketchy outline of 


e Such subjects as affinityeand thermo-chemistry. If these 


subjects are really parts of the science of chemistry—and 
surely they are all-important parts—let them be dealt with 
as such, and not thrust into a corner and treated so that 
the student is-ready to conclude that, if he is able to repeat 
the properties of the elements and their compounds, he 
must of necessity be a chemist. The real science of 
chemistry 1s something morethan a string of disconnected 
facts and a few mutually independent hypotheses. 

We cannot but think that, had the authors of this book 
cut out most of the graphic formula, been content to use 
the notation adopted by other chemists, and carefully 
considered, digested, and arranged the inaterials they 
have brought together in the first nineteen chapters, they 
would have produced a much better and a much more 
scientific treatise. M. M. P. Muir 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor doesnot hold himself responsible foropinionsexpresstd 
by. kis correspondents. Neither cam he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, nejected manuscripts. 

, - No noticeis taken of anonymots communications. 

‘The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
asshortas possible, The pressure on his space ts so great 
that dt ts impossible otherwise to insurethe appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facis,} 


Mr. Lowne on the Morphology of Insects’ Eyes 


(1) IT is, I imagine, sufficiently obvious that I was not at 
‘liberty to state in my pievious lettei the cn cumstances connected 
with the action of the Royal Society in regard to Mr. Lowne's 
paper, now inaccmately related by him. 

ic is also clearly impossible that I should take any notice of 
Mr. Lowne's letter in your journal of Apul 9 (p. 528) beyond 
expiessing my surprise that be should suppose that I have had 
-any peisonal.feeling in regard to him or his work, and my 1egret 
that he should accuse Prof. Schafer, Dr. Hickson, the Royal 
Society, and the Cambridge histologists of ul-tieating him in 
various Ways. 

(2) I would beg to assume my friend Dr. Romanes that he 1s 
mistaken if he imagines that I mtend to publicly discuss the 
affairs of the Linnean Society with him either here or elsewhere. 
ét the same time I consider that I am at liberty to express my 
judgment as to the scientific value of a Paper published by the 
Linnean Society, and that neither he nor the author of the paper 
aie entitled to object to my discharging what I conceive to be 
my duty in this respect. E. Ray LANKESTER 

11, Wellington Mansions, N.W, 

e 





Abnormal Season in the Niger Delta 


AS you are awaie the waters of the Nile aie at present 
abnormally low, and having just received a letter from the 
Niger, I thought it might interest you to learn that the season 
is abnormal also there My correspondent, who has an experi- 
ence of many years on the 11ve1, states :— 

t We have had the most extiaoidinary weather since the 
commencement of the year—heaps of 1ain up to the present 
dwing both months (Tanuaiy and February), and yesterday one 
of the woist tornadoes I have ever seen, and that from the due 
north ;.usually the bad ones come about Chiistmas from the 
south-east I never saw iain, up to the present, after Chiistmas 
duiing the first three months of the year, which a1e the unhealth 
ones. These months are this year so far fauly healthy, althoug 
the falling of so great a rrver as the Niger must wash down a 
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mass of filth, not so much from the towns on the banks as fro 
the hundred small and large villages and towns up ali the creel. 
or tributaries along 1ts banks." 

I have asked 1f any barometer observations are made, and if 
could have a 1eturn of them for the past year. 

J. P. O'REILLY 
Royal College of Science for Ireland, Stephen’s 
Green, Igublin, April 16 





Tardy Justice 


You well advocate the establishment of a well-endowed scier 
tific University in London. Perhaps, however, London is lik 
a mass of dough which needs leaven. Why should not the Co 
poration of the City of London be that leaven? Perhaps, how 
ever, the Corporation needs that some one should employ 


yeast-germ in order to start its fermentation. Or, if it be lawfa 
to compare that august body to a pump, perhaps a handle 
necessary which some one may work. Why should not tb 


yeast-geim, or the handle, be found in Gresham College? 
April 17 





A Query 

I WONDER if any of your readers could suggest a materi 
which would fulfil the following requirements :—(1) Great cheap 
ness; (2) capability of being readily cast, or moulded, .int 
simple shapes with no delicacy of detail; (3) not very brittle 
(4) not fusible under a temperature of 100° F, It should als 
afford & surface which could be readily painted, and it should nc 
be too heavy, & specific gravity not much in excess of water bein, 
the best. India-rubber I find answers all iequirements suff 
ciently well, except that 1t 1s much too expensive a material, 

April 17 M. X. 





'The Use of Artificial Teeth by the Ancients 


Tais isnot a new discovery, as stated in Cosmas (see NATURE 
Apiil 16, p. 564). Cicero, De Legib. IL., 24, quotes a law fror 
the Twelve Tables forbidding the combustion or buxial of costl 
golden aiticles, but allowmg an exception in favour of “ teet] 
astened with gold” (Quoi auro dentes vincti escunt, &¢.). 

Heidelberg, Germany, April 18 0.5 





Far-Sightedness 


A PANORAMA of the Alps, as seen from the Piz Langard ix 
the Engadine, used to be cold, upon which Mont Blane wa 
figured, though some 3° distant. On a remarkably clear dar 
this was pointed out to me, and I have no reason to doubt tha 
I actually saw Mont Blanc at that distance. One morning 
was walking on the terrace in front of Mr. Leland Cossart’ 
house in Madeira, at;an elevation’ of close upon 2000 feet above 
the sea, when the conversation turned on far-sightedness, and 
pointed out two specks on the horizon as vessels, This the 
proved to be, when my fnend informed me that no vessels hac 

fore bean made out on the horizon from that position, even 
with the telescope. J STARKIE GARDNER 

7, Damer Terrace, Chelsea, April 17 





AIMS AND METHODS OF THE TEACHING 
OF PHYSICS! i 


EE United States Bureau of Education has recently 
employed Prof. Charles K. Wead, A.M., Acting 
Professor of Physics at the eUniversity of Michigan, tc 
draw up a set of inquiries respecting the teaching ol 
physics and to collate and discuss the answers received 
The results of his labours are now before us in a rathe 
unusually lengthy circular issued by the Bureau. They 
are drawn from seventy rephes to a set of questions sent 
to a selection made by the Commissioner of Education 
of masters of schools of various grades in the United 
States, compared also with information gathered from 
England and other countries. A table at the end showin 
as clearly as can be done in a word or two under eac 
heading the tendency of each answer, makes it easy tc 


Z “ Circular of Inform#tion,” No 7, 1884, of the U.S, Bureau of Educa 
tion. (Washington, 1884 ) 
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see the points of difference and the correspondents who 
differ. 

The replies seem to show :— 

(1) A widely-spreading preference for science over 
literature or classics, —(a) as training of the mind; inducing 
habits of observation such as no study of grammar does 
and consequently a great increa$e in what is called 
common sense, which close attentiveness soon spreads to 
other studies also, giving each observer who has caught 
the spirit of inquiry and learnt how to observe, compare, 
and draw conclusions himself, confidence in his own 
observations, instead of depending upon the authority of 
some book. It is well described from the master's point 
of view :— a 

“ The advantages of the study have been: (1). Wonder- 
ful quickening’ of the intellect, lively interest in the school ; 
(2) subsequent growth into the scientific and scholarly 
spirit, developing a wonderful ingenuity in mechanical 
confrivances and the manipulation of tools ; (3) doubling 
(in some instances quintupling) the number of boys who 
take the high school course, and giving many a strong 
bent to industrial pursuits in their better-skilled depart- 
ments. It has secured students ofe broader power of 
thought and generahsation. It has cultivated the senses 
so that pupils were not ‘nature-blind.’ It has trained to 
the habit of nice adjustment of probabilities, which has 
reacted with marked power in giving a critical acumen in 
classical research " (p. 16). 

Since, therefore, it is our middle.and higher classes 
who have to look to their brains for their success in life 
it is they specially who want this training in scientific 
method which will “teach them how to learn, not what to 
know." 

(/) As valuable information—valuable first from a 
utilitarian point of view :— 

* When one reflects how few persons there are who 
know the composition of a drop of water or a grain of 
sand in comparison with those who are familiar with a 
Latin verb ora Greek preposition, and how much each 
of these separate classes of educated people 1s accom- 
phishing, it seems plain to me that instruction in physics 
is of the utmost importance to our people; for, beyond 
all doubt, scientific men have done, are doing, and will do 
more for the advancement and well-being of our country 
than any other class of her citizens” (p. 50). 

And from this same point of view avy scientific informa- 
tion is valuable to children who leave the elementary 
schools early in life, though it 1s generally urged that 
stuffing them with incoherent facts is a most useless 
education, and that what information is given must, 
therefore, form part of a scheme for teaching them ob- 
servation, The American Association for thé Advance- 
ment of Science protests aga nst any way of giving them 
information; they must get it. 

Such information, however, 1s also rising in value as 
an accomplishment, and the lack of it will soon be looked 
upon as an ignorance of classics was a generation ago. 
It will be felt that “no knowledge of language can atone 
for an ignorance of nature,” and that a neglected 7 or a 
false quantity ıs a very wenial offence compared with 
wondenng why eclipses never take place when the moon 
is half full. 

2. That in the lowest schools, lessons on the elements 
of science should be given: examples being taken as 
much as possible gom the most familiar toys and other 
objects about them. Experiments with such things are 
urged, because they are a fascination to the young, and a 
relief from committing Latin Grammar to memory. But 
the desirability of malang this instruction the preparation 
for the higher classes is met by the factthat so few go on to 
them, and ıt seems clear that something more exact and 
systematic should be commenced among those who do go 
on; for, unless this 1s done, although a boy may have 
acquired some general notions of the terms and subject- 
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matter, yet if fundamental points have been neglected in 
the lower schools, either the college class must be kept 
back to study these points, or he must build all his 
advanced work on an uncertain foundation. 

(3) A further divergence is found on the question of 
experiments. A successful experiment is a great power 
for good, but it is a gift to be able to make experiments 
accurately and successfully: and, 1f the experiment fails 
the faith in all teaching connected with it is shaken ; still 
less can it be made the basis of fresh conclusions. Tm- 
perfect experiments, therefore, are an unmixed mischief, 
and for elementary classes all should be done by 
the teacher, who, besides a good general knowledge, 
should have some manual skill in using or even in 
making apparatus: “otherwise mistakes in method 
and fact wil be common in his teaching, and his 
instruction will be a constant appeal to the text-book or 
other authority, thus losing the very thing that is of 
peculiar value in the training derived from the study of 
science.” If the higher school students are put to experi- 
menting when unqualified for it, and with inadequate 
means, habits of slovenly experimenting and inconsequent 
induction are formed, or the student is disgusted with the 
unsatisfactory nature of the whole thing. 

(4) In the upper grades, however, and among pu 
gifted boys the value of experiments both by teachei and 
scholar is insisted upon almost as uniformly as it is 
among those who study the science of teaching and the 
teaching of science in England. “No support is given 
to the notion common among men of a literary education 
that physics can be learned as history 1s, by reading a 
book. Expemmeents are essential to the study, and to 
profess to teach physics without providing suitable ex- 
periments in suffcient number to illustrate the subject 
must be considered as a case of false pretences." 
Learning science by experiments draws out powers of the 
mind that school-teaching of every other kind, involving 
as it does unquestioning submission to authority, com- 
pletely numbs. The exact observation of facts and, on 
the one hand, the bringing those into relation which had 
seemed unconnected, and, on the other hand, the loosen- . 
ing of independent facts that wise saws have placed in 
close relation ; in a word, discovery, with its necessary 
companions, self-reliance, independent thought, shrewd- 
ness of judgment—the very qualities which make a suc- 
cessful man of the world—are all developed by experi- 
mental science instead of the too frequent opposite effect 
which makes anxious business fathers dread too much 
schooling for the sons who will have to follow them. 

(5) Parallel to (3) and (4) are the conclusions drawn as 
to making apparatus. Bad apparatus induces imperfect 
experiment, and, as laboratory work must be serious apd 
yield visible results or it will be despised, the apparatus 
for the students’ use must not be flimsy, or in the nature 
of a plaything merely. It is therefore penny wise and 
pound. foolish for a teacher to make his own appara- 
tus. If his time is worth anything his productions. 
wil cost more than the mote perfect work of an in- 
strument maker ; and, besides the great chance of im- 
pcs from the beginning, it will be liable to such 
faults as warping, and, moreover, not likely to suit the 
next teacher. Of the other hand, such a general rule as 
this is not intended to tie the hands of gifted teachers 
who can make everything that comes in their way their 
slave to answer their questions. There is a rapid descent 
from such to the plodding worker who teaches for daily 
bread. 

The most difficult question to answer confidently, after 
taking the opinion of so many doctors, is whether teach- 
ing of any use to elementary schools can be made without 
serious disadvantage to farm part of a course pursued 
further bythe higher classes. The Circular finds unanimous 
agreement among the United States teachers that it is 
most desirable ; and, after quoting English opinions that 
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our Universities ought to be able to frame such a course, 
urges that a committee of teachers who have carefully 
considered the evidence here supplied should be able to 
draw up a Y ipte scheme sufficiently definite, detailed, 
elastic, and progressive to secure its wide adoption. Un- 
less this is done, a teacher's work cannot be measured, 
and he will get neither gredit nor cash for it from his 
judges; and no amount of public opinion will really 
make such teaching general while this remains so. A 
good practical suggestion in accordance with these con- 
clusions is that some experienced teacher should devote 
his power to the pepe of cheap leaflets, not stitched 
together, for a brief inductive course, from which each 
teacher might select a series according to his circum- 
stances. W. ODELL 





THE WORK OF THE U.S. SIGNAL OFFICE 
UNDER GENERAL HAZEN? 


THE recent examination by the joint commission of 

General Hazen and other witnesses, as to the effi- 
ciency and economy of the present administration of the 
Signal Office, is said to have brought out several state- 
ments as to the character of the work done by the Weather 
Bureau, and the progress made by it during the last few 
years. The following is a brief summary of these, and 
especially of Prof. Abbe’s statement showing the status 
and work being pursued during the present fiscal year :— 

The Signal Service employs 1 chief, 14 second lieu- 
tenants, and 500 enlisted men, of whom 150 are sergeants, 
30 are corporals, and 220 are privates, But all generally 
known as Signal Service observers. These 515 persons 
constitute the Signal Corps proper: but 6 officers detailed 
from the line of the army are also temporarily attached to 
the service ; and these have control of the disbursements, 
the property, the weather-predictions, the display of 
signals, the testing and comparison of instruments, the 
arctic stations, the international bulletin, the monthly 
weather review, the Pacific Coast section, and other main 


' divisions of work. 


These 6 officers, by the operation of the present laws, 
are being diminished in number by 2 annually, their 
places being filled by promotions from among the sergeants 
of the corps ; so that in a few years the service will employ 
only officers and men of the Signal Corps proper. This 
elimination of officers who have had from ten to twenty 
years’ experience in the Signal Service and the army is 
somewhat deprecated by General Hazen, who is very 
naturally loath to lose their services, while they themselves 
are loath to go; although it is evident that the corps 
proper already contains abundant and excellent material 
‘or the future needs of the service. 

The Signal Service also employs a number of civilians 
—namely, 2 chief clerks, several clerks of lower classes, 
and a scientific staff of 3 professors, 4 junior professors, 
and 1 bibliographer, and a large number of civilian 
observers, printers, messengers, artisans, &c.—at various 
points throughout the country. The number of civilian 
employées at the central or Washington office is 64, all of 
whom give their whole time to the werk. The total of 
those employed at other stations is apparently much 

eater than this ; but each is employed only a short time 

aily, and most of them receive but 25 cents per day for 
some one special observation and record. The enlisted 
men of the service occupy about 200 stations scattered 
throughout the United Bates, including Alaska, at an 
average distance of 200 miles apart About an equal 
number of stations are also occupied by civilians, observ- 
ing the height of water in the rivers, or displaying storm- 
signals. From about 4500 other civilian observers reports 
are received gratuitously by mail on weekly or monthly 
forms. These observers are classified about as follows: 


~ 
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voluntary land observers, 270; voluntary marine ob- 
servers, 480; international observers, 330; Canadian 
observers, 18; state weather service, 450; tornado 
observers, 1200 ; thunderstorm reporters, 2000, 

The following are some of the more prominent and 
important steps of pregress taken during General Hazen’s 
administration :— 

The introduction of consulting specialists and civilian 
experts in the available working force of the office; the 
assignment of selected sergeants and privates to work 
demanding a higher education and special aptness for 
investigation or study ; the organised study of tornadoes, 
thunderstorms, atmospheric electricity, and other im- 
portant novel fields of mete8rological study ; the intro- 
duction of weather-signals upon railroad-trains for the 
benefit of the farmers, and of local town-signals for the 
benefit of each community; the establishment of more 
severe rules for the verification of predictions, so that the 
85 per cent. claimed at present means much more than it 
did a few years ago: the enlistment of a higher grade of 
men, the improvement of the courses of instruction for 
men and officers, the compilation of a working index to 
the literature of meteorology and the signal-office library, 
the organisation of new divisions ın the office, especially 
of the study-room, the physical laboratory, the marine 
division, and the examiner's division ; the publication of 
a monthly summary of international simultaneous ob- 
servation, with a weather-chart showing especially the 
storms on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans that affect the 
United States ; the special study of atmospheric moisture 
with a view to improved methods of determining this 
factor ; the special study of the exposure of thermometers, 
and correct methods for determining the temperature of 
the air; the maintenance of two polar and several 
auxiliary stations in pursuance of an international system 
for the study of the meteorology of the Polar regions : the 
adoption of many ofthe recommendations ofthe European 
International Meteorological Congresses looking to uni- 
formity of methods throughout the world; the adoption 
of improved methods of reducing barometric observations 
to sea-level; the stimulus given to the formation of State 
Weather Services (this great advance has been wholly 
due to Gen. Hazen, who has not hesitated to declare him- 
self in favour of co-operation, and not monopoly; by his 
circulars and assistance over fifteen States have been led 
to develop minute internal systems for the study of 
local chmate and the dissemination of weather-pre- 
dictions); the stimulus given to higher scientific work 
by members of the Signal Service, by requiring and 
publishing professional papers, signal-notes, treatises, 
&c. ; the gddition fo the Signal Office of a few experts in 
scientific matters, who are responsible for the proper con- 
duct of work requiring special study; the establishment 
of a high class of standard instruments, and more exact 
methods for testing-apparatus furnished to the stations, 
thus assuring against any deterioration in the accuracy of 
the work through many years to come; the encourage- 
ment and co-operation in scientific work, bearing on 
meteorology, by outside parties, such as spectroscopy, 
the study of solar heat and atmospheric absorption, and 
the prosecution of balloon-voyages; the adoption of a 
uniform standard of time for all observers ; the adoption 
of a uniform standard of gravity for barometric reduc- 
tions ; the introduction of new special cautionary signals 
for high north-west winds and cold waves; the extension 
of signal-service stations in Alaska for the proper study 
of storms that strike the Pacific coast, and are followed 
by the severe cold waves from Manitoba. 

In the prosecution of these and other multifarious 
labours the signal-service certainly demands a high de- 
gree of organisation, discipline, and intelligence ; and it 
is by no means cléar that this can be obtained in any 
better way than by a proper combination of military and 
civilian observers and sctentific men. 
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called on to play an important part in producing such an 
aptitude for ane development, since all must essentially 
result from the nature and action of alimentation, must be 
one of the first to undergo modifications.” 

We do not question this conclusion, but the teeth and 
horns seem at present to have been shghtly influenced by 
the “improvements” we have been considering. It is 
true that the art of breeding cam greatly modify the 
horns; it can, in fact, obliterate them in horned cattle, 
and produce them in the hornless breeds, but this is quite 
apart from early maturity, which does not necessarily 
modify to any great extent, or with any certainty, either the 
horns or the teeth. Occasional examples of a very early de- 
velopment of the teeth, such as M. Regnault describes, do 
sometimes occur, but they gre so rare as to be r ded 
as abnormal, and the rule, with the improved as with the 
older bieeds of cattle, 1s that they produce two permanent 
teeth at two years old, and two others each year till the? 
are five years old, when they are, as farmers say, “ full- 
mouthed.” Itis not improbable, however, that the not 
very unfrequent appearance of the first permanent teeth 
at less than two years old, as well as the irregular denti- 
tion of highly-bred pigs, are manifestations that further 
and future changes may still be anncipated. Among 
many useful agncultural pamphlets that have been issued 
from the office of The Field, ıt is stated that one will 
appear shortly on “ The Early Maturity of Live pied 

H. 





THE BORNEO COAL-FIELDS 


HAVING recently visited some of the coal-fields in 

the Island of Borneo, it may be interesting to your 
readers to know the result. The subject was one of 
special interest to me, and its investigation was one of 

e principal objects I proposed to myself in my travels 
in the East. Just before leaving Australia I had published 
in the Proceedings of the Linnean Society of New South 
Wales a complete history of the known coal flora of 
Australia, and a 1eview of its geological position. The 
relation of the Australian to the Indian coal flora 1s well 
known. It seemed hardly possible that in Borneo, wheie 
such extensive coal-formations exist, but that some con- 
nechng link would be found between Australia and 
India. 

The subject is very little known. The late Mr. Motley 
had the management of the Labuan Mines. His are the 
only writings on the agé of the Borneo coal which are 
known to me. What he wrote 1s quoted by Mr. Wallace 
in his work on “ Australasia.” He regarded the beds as 
"Tertiary, and the fossils as of species of plants and marine 
mollusca now living on the coast. He speaks of cocoa- 
nuts and the peculiar winged seeds of Dipterocarpus (so 
common in Borneo) being common also in the coal at 
Labuan. He thought that the beds evidently onginated 
in the most recent times from masses of drift-wood 
. brought down by the rivers and stranded on the. coast, in 
the way the traveller sees so often repeated on the Borneo 
coast at the present day. Healso stated that the Labuan 
coal was not, properly spegking, coal, but more like drift- 
wood partially bituminised. 

Mr. Motley subsequently was killed by the natives at 
Banjermassim. It is now six or seven years since the 
mines at Labuan have been worked. Iam not sure that 
he had the same impressions about the South Borneo 
coal as of the Labuan beds, but I think I am not far out 
in thinking that he regarded all Borneo coal-beds as 
belonging to one immense Tertiary formation. 

There are few countries of the world, except, perhaps, 
Eastern Australia, where coal is so extensively developed 
as in Borneo. Thick seams crop out in mnumerable 
places on the coast and on the banks of the rivers. In 
some of the streams of North Borneo I have seen water- 











* . 

worn and rounded fragments of coal forming the entire 
shingle bed of the channel. In some places, again, there 
are outcrops with seams of good coal 26 feet thick The 
coal-formation is the one prevailing rock of the coast. It 
forms the principal outcrop about Sarawak. At Labuan, 
also, no other rock can be seen. Lining the banks of the 
Bruni River, I only saw picturesque hills of very old Car- 
boniferous shale. All the grand scenery of the entrance 
to the port of Gaya 1s made yp of escarpment of coal- 
rocks. At Kirdat it is the same, and so I might go off 
with a long list of coal-bearing localities. 

Now, in such a large island as Borneo, with such a 
wondrous mountain system, 1t would be absurd to suppose 
that all this coal belonged to one age. We might as well 
suppose the same of the comparatively small islands of 
Great Britain, and yet what an error that would be. In 
Eastern Australia and in Tasmania, beds of coal of very 
different age lie close together. I have found the same 
in Borneo. Whether there is Tertiary coal or not in the 
island, I cannot say; but there is Mesozoic coal, and 
probably Paleozoic coal, and coals like those of Newcastle 
m Australia, whose position hovers between the true 
Paleozoic and the Trias, To begin with Labuan: the 
works there have been long since abandoned; the adits 
are partly filled with water, and the shafts have fallen in, 
so that it ıs next to impossible to explore the mine now. 
But there is plenty of coal and shale on the surface, and 
there are excellent sections on the sea-cliffs close by. 
The formation is a drifted sandstone with much false 
bedding. It contains not a trace of lime or any manne 
organism. Under the microscope the siliceous grains are 
seen to be rounded. I think it 15 an. Eohan formation 
with lines of roynded pebbles of small size. The whole 
deposit is very simila: to the Hawkesbury sandstone of 
Australia, which 1s of Oolitic age. In both formations 
there are roots and carbonised fragments of comiferous 
wood, in which the tissue is still to be traced. The coal 
on the surface is a truly bitumenised coal, very brittle, 
and like what we get in the same rocks in Australia. The 
few plant-remains I saw were not referable to any known 
genus; they were like Zygophyllites, and perhaps these 
are the plants which have been identified as wings of 
Dipterocarpus, which they remotely resemble. 

I saw no marine fossil, and the absence of any lime in 
the beds makes one think that those which were dis- 
covered did not come from any of the strata which are 
exposed in section. Sir Hugh Low, who resided many 
years at Labuan, gave me some casts of marine fossils 
taken from the locality. They were casts not easily 
identified, and certainly not like any now existing of the 
coast. The molluscan fauna of the locality is that of the 
usual Indian Oceanic type, with a slight admixture of 
Chinese and Philippine forms. In all recent beach re- 
mains in these parts of the world there is a large admixtere 
of urchins, corals, &c. The aspect of the matrix was not 
ofthischaracter. It was much more like a blue-clay such 
as we have in Australia above the Mesozoic coal, 

On the whole, I am inclined to regard the Labuan beds 
as of Oolitic age, and not Textiary. Of the value of the 
coal-seams I had no means of judging. The amount on 
the surface showed that there was plenty to be had. 
LaBuan is a naval coaling station. Stores of coal are 
brought out from England at a great expense for the use 
of ber Majesty's navy, and if the same thing could be got 
in the island the enormous advantages are obvious. I 
think it should be further tested. 

About fifty miles away to the south-east is the mouth of 
the Bruni nver. Here the rocks are quite of a different 
character and much older. They are sandstones, shales, 
and grits, with ferruginous joints The beds are inclined 
at angles of 25 to 45 degrees. They are often altered into 
a kind of chert. At Moarra there is an outcrop of coal- 
seams 20, 25, and 26 feet thick, The coal 1s of excellent 
quality, quite bituminised and not brittle. The beds are 
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being worked by private enterprise. I saw no fossils, but 
the beds and the. coal reminded me much of the older 
Australian coals along the Hunter River. The mines are 
of great value. - They are rented for a few thousand 
dollars (by-two. enterprising Scotchmen) from the Sultan 
of Bruni. The same sovereign would part with the place 
altogether for little or nothing. Why not have our coaling 
station there? Or what if Ceanany. France, or Russia 
pue purchase the samesfrom the independent Sultan of 

runi . - ^ . 

The Sarawak coal beds I did not visit, but a collection 
of fossils was kindly sent to me by the Hon. Francis 
Maxwell, the Resident. I recognised at once well-known 
Australian and Indian forms, such as PAy//o/Áeca aus- 
jralis and Vertebraria, These are entirely characteristic 
of the Newcastle deposits in New South Wales. The 
connection thus established between the Carboniferous 


e 
deposits of India, Borneo, and Australia is exceedingly 
interesting. i 

I intend to publish in another form all the observations 
I have made on the coal formations of Borneo and their 
included fossils. The main result of all I have seen may 
be embodied in the following conclusions :— 

(1) There are in Borneo immense coal deposits of very 
different ages. . 

(2) These formations extend from the Paleozoic to the 
Middle Mesozoic periods. ^ 

(3) The fossils from some of the beds are specifically 
identical with those of certain well-known forms common 
to India and Australia. - » : 

(4) The Labuan coals are probably of Oolitic age, and 
not connected with any maring formation, but apparently 
of Eolian origin. : J. E. TENISON-Woops 

Labuan, Borneo, November 25, 1884 





THE PARIS CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND MANUFACTURES 


RECENT article in: Za Nature describes the 
new buildings of the Ecole Centrale des Arts et 
Manufactures. The school was founded in 1829 
for 200 pupils by Dumas, Lavallée, Péclet, and Olivier. 
The buildings remained from that date until quite re- 
cently in the rue' de Thorigny, but the want of space 


became more and more perceptible as the scheme pro- 
spered, and in 1874 the Council proposed that the old 
buildings should be abandoned, and new ones erected on 
a vacant plot of ground 6300 eque metres in extent, the 
site of the old 5t. Martin's Market, which abutted on four 
streets. The princifal advantage of this situation was that 
it faced the garden of the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers 
and was therefore within reach of the immense technical 
treasures of that establishment. The new buildings have 
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EX Fig i.—Plaréof the New Central School. ? 


a frontage.of 99:60 m. and a depth of 60'90 m. They 
are rectangular, and inclóse a large central court. The 
first floor is reserved for the administration and for the 
use of the first year's students, the second for the second 
i the third for the thiid year's, while the fourth and 

ighest storey is reserved for the large laboratories. The 
basement and ground floor are used for the mechanical 
appliancés, the kitchen, dining halls, the collections, and 
small laboratories for special purposes. Taking the 
building more in detail, and starting with the basement, 
we find that its gàlleries contain a line of rails with small 


trucks, presented to the school. It is used for conveying 
fuel to the furnaces, and vessels full of acid to the lifts, 
by which they are conveyed to the laboratories. The 
offices of the administration are heated by hot air on the 
Perret-Olivier system, the apparatus being presented by 
the makers, while the rest oF the building is heated by. 
hot-water pipes. The basement also contains the 
kitchens of the rival restaurants, which are farmed out, 
the gas-meters, and three large Geneste and Herscher 
generators for heat and ventilation... The boilers also 
work the engines necessary for the generation of the 
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Fi@ 2.— The New Central School: General View ot the Great Laboratory or Third Year Students. 
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electricity employed for hghting purposes. The elec- 
trical works of the school are very remarkable. They 
include two engines, each of forty horse-power, 
which were presented by the makers. These work 
an Edison dynamo of 200 lamps, and three Gramme 
machines. The latter are each used alternately, and 
work six ventilators, which act over the whole building. 
Next to the electrical machines are two pumps which 
pump up water from a well; the school 1s also supplied 
With town water. Near the boilers is an Egrot 
alembic for distilling water for use in the laboratones. 
The steam from the water is conveyed by pipes into 
the laboratories, where 1t is employed in heating the water 
for washing, the stores, &c. In the basement are the 
cellars, store-rooms for glass, rooms for the study of 
stereotomy, for the construction of models, for stone- 
cutting, &c. The ground-floor includes a large court- 
yard, 1n the centre of which has been left the old fountain 
of St. Martin's Square. To the right of the entrance 
from the Rue Montgolfier is a staircase leading to a large 
vestibule, where the busts of the founders are placed. On 
this floor are the Mineralogical Museum, the dining-room 
of the Inspectors, stationery room, and the laboratory of 
industrial physics, the restaurants, the laboratory of in- 
dustrial chemistry, and other special first year's labora- 
tories, all opening on the court, the students working in 
the open air when dealing with noxious gases. The offices 
of the administrative body are on the first floor, and 1n- 
clude director's and secretary’s rooms, committee-rooms, 
steward’s offices, and the like. These are lighted both by 
gas and electric light. The remaining rooms on the floor 
are devoted to students in their first year. Each storey 
has its large amphitheatre, capable of holding 250 
students. These are formed at angles df the building, 
and are ht both by gas and electricity. The large 
blackboards behind the professors are raised and lowered 
by hydrauhc machinery. The halls of study are ranged 
in two rows on one side of the building, with a corridor or 
possige between the rows for purpose of superintendence, 
welve pupils can occupy each room, and there are 
twenty-two rooms on each floor. The second and third 
stories are arranged on the same principle, except that on 
the fermer are the library and cabinets of collections. 
The fourth storey contains the large laboratories of the 
second and third year. The laboratory of the third year, 
of which an illustration is given, is the most important 
one in the school Its appliances are of the most con- 
venient and useful kind. Each student has all that he 
wants for his experiments at his hand. 





NOTES 
H.R H. THE PRINCE oF WaLzs laid the first stone of the 
M@seum of Science and Art and the National Library of 
Ireland on the roth inst. 


MR. RAPHAEL MELDOLA has been appointed Professor of 
Chemistry in the Finsbury Technical College in succession to 
Dr. H. E. Armstrong, who holds the Professorship at the 
Central Institute. 

A SPECIAL general meeting of the London section of the 
National Association of Science and Art Teachers will be feld 
at the Technical College, Cowper Street, Finfbury, on Saturday 
next, the 25th inst, at 7.30 p.m., when Sir H. E. Roscoe, 
V.P.R.S., President of the Association, will deliver an address 
on its objects. All interested in the teaching of science and art 
are cordially invited to ‘attend. The above association was 
started in Manchester about three years ago for the purpose of 
advancing the teaching of science and art amd improving the 
position of teachers. It already has strong sections in Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Newcastle, and other large 


* towns in the north,"and the London section was started last 


year. 


* 

MCGILL COLLEGE, Montreal, has received, since September 
last, two donations from the Hon. Donald A. Smith, amounting 
in the whole to 24,000/, sterling (120,000 dollars), for the estab- 
lishment of separate Lectures for Women, preparatory for the 
ordinary B.A. or an equivalent degree. 


THE project for making Paris a seaport was brought before 
the Congress of Learnede Societies on the 11th inst in a paper 
by M. Bouquet dela Grye. He said the subject was of import 
ance from two points of view, The first and most important was 
the military one. The defence of Paris demanded imperatively 
the establishment of a port which would assure the victualling of 
the capital and its suburbs at all times. The commercial and m- 
dustrial importance of the project is evident. The port should be 
established in the Poissy basin, afti the Seine should be dredged 
to a mean depth of 64 metres, M. de la Grye's system requires 
rteither dams nor locks, but only the deepening of the bed of the 
river by dredging. It could be executed in four or five years. 
The total expense would be about roo millions of francs. 


Dr. ROWELL, of Singapore, is stated to have made a valuable 
icthyological addition to the Raffles Museum there in the shape 
of a very complete collection of the fish and crustacea in- 
habiting the seas and rivers of the Malay Peninsula, Dr. 
Rowell, it is said, intends making a second similar collec- 
„ton to send to the Italian and Colonial Exhibition next 
year. 


THE Bulletin of the Essex Institute (U.S.) contains a paper 
on American archeology, by Mr. F. W. Putnam, in which he 
refers to chipped stone implements. Referring to the statement 
often made that the making of arrowheads and similar objects is 
one of the lost arts, he says, that at the present time there are 
Indians m America who continue to manufacture them, and 
even work pieces of glass bottles into symmetiical and delicate 
arrowpoints. The method appeais to be as follows :-—A piece 
of stone 18 selected and roughly shaped by striking blows with a 
bammer-stone. Ifit1s found to chip readily, it is shaped still 
further by hght blows along the edges, each blow striking off a 
chip. Partly wrapped in a piece of skin, it is then held ın the 
left hand and finished by flaking off little bits. This delicate 
part of the work is done with a flaking tool made usually of a 
piece of bone or antler. This is a few inches long, and about 
half am inch wide, having one end rubbed down to a blunt 
edge, which may be either straight, pointed, or notched. The 
othe: end is fastened to a piece of wood, so as to give a firm 
support to the hand. Sometimes this wooden handle is long 
enough to be held under the arm, thus steadying the implement 
which is grasped by the right hand. The edge of the flaker is 
pressed firmly againststhe edge of the stone, then with a shght 
rotation of the wrist a small flake 1s thrown from the edge of the 
stone. With a little practice this flaking can be done with con- 
siderable rapidity and precision. Some stones flake better after 
being heated. The various forms of chipped implements known 
as scrapers, drills, knives, spearpoints,"and alrowheads probably 
were made by the method here desenbed. 

ACCORDING to the Colonies and (nda, Baron F. von Muller, 
K.C.M.G., has issued, under the auspices of the Victorian 
Government, a second supplement to his systematic census of 
Australian plants. It appears from the information now pub- 
lished that, whilst the known plants of Australia and Tasmania 
are about 9000, they occur in the following proportions in the 
respective colonies—viz, Western Australia, 3455 ; Queensland, 
3457; New South Wales, 3154; Northern Australia, 1829; 
Victoria, 1820; South Australia, 1816; and Tasmania, 1023. 
The progress of botanical discovery in Australia within the last 
quarter of a century has been very marked, and the colonies are 
mainly indebted to Bagon Muller for this result. In the be- 
ginning of the century (1805) Robert Brown, who may be called 
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the father of Australian botany, returned to England with 
between 3000.and 4000 species of plants, and these in subsequent 
years he:desciibed in his ‘‘Prodromus Flora Nove Hollandia 
et Insula Van Diemen.” From the days of Brown no syste- 
matic work was added to bis labours, until Baron Muller, con- 
sidering that the time had arrived for thg publication of a general 
Flora of Austialia, joined with the late Mr. Bentham in pre- 
paring and publishing the seven volumes of the **Flora 
Australiensis." 

TEE Lords of the Committee of the Council of Education 
have given their consent for a certain portion of the Buckland 
Museum, Collection to be exhibited in the aquatium during the 
forthcoming International Inventions Exhibition. The selection 
will include casts of various species of fish, models of vessels, 
appliances for catching fish, and appaiatus for marine and frest 
water fish-culture. Such a combination of exhibits will prove a 
considerable source of attraction, dnd tend to popularise the 
aquarium still further in the eyes of visitors to the Exhibition. 


To no better purpose could the exceedingly interesting collection * 


in the Buckland Museum be utilised, hidden, as it has hitherto 
been, from general observation by its reméte situation at South 
Kensington. 


THE National Fish Culture Fishery at Delafoid is now 
partially in Working order, and a lage number of fiy have lately 
been placed in the ponds, where they are thriving exceedingly well. 
This is the only 5/10/27 establishment in the United Kingdom 
constituted for the purpose of acclimatising and culturing fish for 
the benefit of all communities, including all species of Salmonidee 
and comse fish. 


THE Zoological Society has been presented by the National 
Fish Culture Association with a young seal which has hitherto 
inhabited one of the ponds in the Exhibition grounds, South 
Kensington. It was captuied off the coast of Donegal, Ireland, 
whilst in a state of somnolence. 


THE curent number (No. 17) of Die Natur contains an article 
by Herr Emmerig, of Laningen, on German bees as storm 
wainers. From numerous observations, the writer advances 
tentatively the theory that on the approach of thunderstorms, 
bees, otherwise gentle and harmless, become excited and exceed- 

- ingly irritable, and will at once attack any one, even them usual 
attendant, approaching ther hives. A succession of instances 
are given in which the barometer and hygrometer foietold a 
storm, the bees 1emaining quet, and no storm occurred ; or the 
instruments gave no intumation of a storm, but the bees for hours 
before were irritable, and the storm came., He conpludes there- 
fore that the conduct of bees is a reliable indication whether a 
storm is impending over a certain district or not, and that, what- 
ever the appeatances, if bees are still, one need not fear a storm. 
With 1egard to 121n merely, the barometer and hygrometer are 
safer guides than bees; not so, however, in the case of a 
thunderstorm. Finally, the writer trusts that his remarks on 
this subject may lead to further observation. 


. Messrs. Sampson Low AND CO. announce that during the 
present month they will publish '* Under the Rays of the Aurora 
Borealis, in the Land of the Lapps and Kvsns," an original 
work, by Di. Sophus Tromholt, edited by Mr. Carl Siewers. 
Besides a nguiatrve ef journeys in Lapland, Finland, and Russia 
during 1882-83, and descriptions of the interesting Lapps and 
Kveens, the book will contain an account of the labours of the 
recent circumpolar scientific expeditions and a complete popular 
scientific exposition of our present knowledge of the remarkable 
phenomenon known as the auroia borealis or northein hghts, to 
the study of which the author has devoted the greater pait of 
“his life. The work will also contain a map, chiomo-lithogiaphs, 

and r50 views, poitraits, diagiams, &c., from photographs and 


drawings by the author, including numerous illustiations of the 
aurora borealis, Arrangements have been made for the publi- 
cation of the work m France, Germany, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, 


Miss E. A. ORMEROD’s {‘ Report of Observations of Injurious 
Insects and Common Farm Pests during the Year 1884, with 
Methods of Prevention and Remedy,” has reached us, This 
issue is the eighth annual report that has been prepared by the 
author, and is much more bulky than any of its predecessors, 
extending to 122 pages. It embodies the remarks of numerous ° 
observers in various parts of the United Kingdom on the occur- 
rence of insects injurious to farm and garden mops, the extent of 
their depredations, to which is often added suggestions for pre- 
vention and remedy. In glancing through the pages of this 
report it 1s not a little remarkable to notice how observant often 
of minute and interesting details Miss Ormerod's correspondents 
are, and, though many of them probably have httle or no scien- 
tific training, their aptitude for observing the habits and effects 
of certain insects makes their records of considerable value. 
Setting aside the valne accruing from the publication of the 
repoit under notice, Miss Ormerod has done a good work in- 
inculeatng such habits of observation amongst farmers and 
gaideneis, who have opportunities such as few others have for 
noticing facts connected with the life-histories of such insects as 
deshoy their crops. The plan of [Miss Ormeiod's report 1s 
alphabetical, arranged according to the name of the plant 
attacked—such, for instance, as the apple, beans, birds (with 
especial reference to the depredations of sparrows), cabbage, 
carrot, &c. Into the matter ot the sparrows Miss Ormerod goes 
at considerable length. She says: ‘‘The subject of the great 
loss caused by sparrows still needs to be brought forward. The 
injury continues to be widespread and serious, not dhly with 
regard to corn, but hkewise in fruit-farming districts, and to 
garden ciops ; and, to encourage those who me suffering under 
it to bestir themselves actively in getting rid of the pest, it is 
desirable to draw-attention to some points connected with it 
which deserve consideration—such as what the food of the 
sparrow 1s during the whole yea: besides the corn which we see 
it robbing us of; what its habits are; and likewise whether, 
wheie sparrows have been destroyed during a series of years 
in any given mea, that area has been infested with more 
insects or with more of any special kind of insect, than 
when the sparrows were there.” Miss Oimerod's numerous 
correspondents all agree that sparrows will not feed on. insects 
when seeds, giain, fruit, and other- vegetable food is within 
reach, and that, consequently, their numbers must be kept 
down if any farm or garden crops are to be harvested. Mass 
Ormerod 1s careful to point ont that m advocating.a judicweus 
destruction of the house-sparrow, other small birds are not 
included. With regard to the appearance of starlings in large 
numbers in insect-infested pea-fields, a correspondent at Kings- 
north, Kent, observed that the weevil began to commit seuous 
damage, and although the peas gréw away from this attack, Aphis 
followed, and ''starlings by hundreds frequented the pea-fields, 
as also did numerous kinds of smaller insectivorous birds, dud sot 
the sparrows, untig the pea was large enough for hime to peck tt ont 
of the pod.” Amongst other subjects more fully treated of in 
the Report. are the hop aphis and damson hop aphis, the willow 
beetle, and some special observations on the warble fly, or ox 
box fly. The report will prove of much value to farmers, 
gardeneis, and those interested in vegetable growth, and is full 
of interesting facts of scientific value. Itis published by Messrs, 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

AT a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan held in Tokio 
on Februaty 11, Mr. Eastlake read a paper on the Japanese 
poisonous snake, 7rigonocephalus blomhoffi, called by the natives 
Mamuski. It anges ın length fiom a little over one foot to 
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nearly or quite two feet; the body is short and thick, the head 
triangular, half of it being covered by shields; the colour is 
earthy brown, with dark brown circular markings or spots ; the 
belly is black, but the edges of the abdominal plates ae whitish. 
The same snake has been observed in Japan, Formosa, Mon- 
golia, Chihli, Sze-chuan, and Kiang-hsi. It is much dieaded 
by the Chinese, who give it seveial fanciful names; but its 
torrect name is compounded of two ideogigphs meaning 
* worm" and ‘‘to strike," from the idea that it invariably 
inflicts two wounds, It derives one of its names ('* only a day ") 
from the notion that a person bitten by it lives only twenty-four 
hours. According to Keempfer, soldiers are fond of the flesh, 
and to this day it is highly esteemed as a febrifuge, and takes 
an important position in the Japanese phaimacopcosia, The skin 
also is preserved as a talisman of singular efficacy. The popular 
belief is that the xamusAi gives birth to its young through the 
mouth, but it is really oviviparous. It is said by one native 
encyclopzedia that if the flesh be thrown on the ground the earth 
in the vicinity begins to hiss and steam, that the fat eats holes 
into everything it touches, that it is covered with bristles like a 
pig, is seven or eight feet long, caries a sting in its tail, and 
finally, that it should be eaten ‘with ‘‘ plum vinegar,” or the 
leaves of the water-pepper. Taken thus, it cures imegular cir- 
culation of the blood and stubborn ulcers. The bite is seldom 
fatal, but when it is so, death occus from circulation in the 
pulmonary arteries, producing asphyxia, As is the case with all 
Crotahidz bites—for the mamushi is allied to the American rattle- 
snake, though far less venomous—the young can inflict poison- 
ous wounds immediately after birth, The poison canal runs 
directly through the fang, while with many other snakes it 
simply lies in the groove of the fang. This tooth, o1 fang, may 
be compared with the needle of a hypodermic syringe ; under 
the microscope it is flat, elliptic, sharp-pointed, and curved 
inward. In treating the wound, external applications are use- 
less. In eating, the s#amushi does not make use of its poison 
fangs, refusing even to eat anything that is killed with its venom, 
It is a reptile of nocturnal habits, 

THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include two Macaque Monkeys (Afacacus cynomolgus 
-8 9) from India, presented by Mr. A. J. McEwens, a Camp- 
bell's Monkey (Cercopithecus campbelli 2) from’ West Afiica, 
presented by Miss Lyster; a Wild Boar (Sus scrofa 9), 
European, presented by the Rev. Horace Waller; an Emu 
(Dromaus nove-kollandia) from Australia, presented by Capt. 
J. E. Erskine, R.N.; two Gouldian Grass Finches (Poephila 
gouldia) from Australia, presented by Mr. Chas, N. Rosenfeld, 
two Turtle Doves (Zurtur communis), British, presented by 
Miss Reinhold; a Common Badger (Mekes taxus), British, a 
Toco Toucan (Ramphastos foco), two Guira Cuckoos (Guira 
Pirtrigua), a Brazilian Caracara (Polyborus brasiliensis) from 
Brazil, a Short-tailed Albatross (Diomedes brachyura) from 
Antarctic Seas, four Pintails (Dajila acuta ó 6 9 9), European, 
four Summer Ducks (x sponsa é d 9 9) from North America, 
two Spotted-billed Ducks {Anas pactlorhyncha $ 9) from India, 
deposited ; two Summer Ducks (Gx sponsa 4 ?) from Worth 
America, four Mandarin Ducks (Qx galericulata á d 9 9) from 
China, a Swinhoe's Pheasant (Zwflocamus swinhoi $) from 
Formosa, 2 Common Spoonbill (Platalea leucorodia), European, 
purchased ; three Black Swans (Cygnus a/ratur), bred in the 
Gardens, 





OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 2 


HaLLEY'S COMET IN 1456.—'' This comet cannot exhibit a 
ter degree of brightness than when it passes the perihelion 

in the month of June; it may then be observed some days 
before perihelion ; it is visible at perihelion itself, and, when it 
has passed that point, it continues to approach the earth, and its 
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brightness consequently incieases for some days.” In these 
terms Pingré introduces his account of the appearance of 
Halley's comet in 1456, when, from the vague notices in the 
European chronicles which were available to him, he fixed the 
peuhelion passage on June 8 at 22h. rom. Paris mean time. 
'The comet was observed in China on the morning of May 27. 

A recent discovery of contemporary documents has led to our 
being put 1n possession Of a much closer approximation to the 
elements of the orbit of Halley’s comet at this return than it was 
possible to deduce fiom the published 1ecords of European his- 
torians and the Chinese description of its track given by Edouard 
Biot in the Connaissance des Temps for 1846. Prof. Uziellia , 
few years since found in the Natonal Library at Florence a 
manuscript of Paolo dal Pozzo Toscanelli, with a chart upon 
which the positions of the comet and neighbouring stars are 
shown between June 8 and Jflly 8, of which he forwarded 
a facsimile to Prof. - Celoria of the Royal Observatory at 
Milan, who has utilised it for the determination of the comet's 
orbit. There are in all, positions on twenty-four days. Prof. 
Celoiia first compared the places of twenty-one stars read off 
from the chart, with their places reduced from modern positions 
to 1456'5, and found a mean correction of + 26' to Toscanelli's 


longitudes and + 24' to his latitudes—a rather surprising agree- 
ment for that epoch. Whether Toscanelli obtained his places 
from the catalogue of the Almagest, from that of Ulug eigh, 
or some Arabian catalogue that 'had reached him, does not 


appear. The corrections named were applied to Toscanelli’s 

itions of the comet, and, assuming the semi-axis major to 
fave been 17:9676 (this value corresponding to the mean period 
between 1378 and 1835), Celoria obtains a first set of elements, 
which are used in the formation of normal places and differential 
equations, the solution of which leads him to the following most 
piobable elements of the comet’s orbit, depending on Toscanelli’s 
observations :— : 


Perihelion passage 1456, June 8:20875, Paris M. T. 


Longitude of perihelion 298 56 47 : 
», ascending node 43 46 4 E ere 

Inclination TET 17 37 27 

Log. excentricity ... ... 9 98580 

Log. perihelion distance -` 9776363 


Motion—retrograde. 


On May 26 266 Paris M.T., about which time the comet was 
detected in China, the above elements give its position in R.A. 
35° 43, Decl. +23° 53’, distance from the earth 1'140, and 
from the sun o 646. On June 17:333, in R.A. 106°°5, Decl. 
+ 40°°7, it was at its least distance from the earth (0:446), and 
having then passed the perihelion about nine days, it was doubt- 
less near this time that the comet created so much alarm by its 
brilliancy and magnitude. On July 8 339, when it was last 
obseived by Toscanelli, its- position was in R.A. 166° 34', 
P + 7°'0', distance from the edrth, 1 051, and from the sun 
o 865. 

The latest tianslation of the Chinese description of the track 
of the comet will be found in Williams's well-known volume, 


(1T . . i 

In addition to the observations of Halley’s comet, Toscanelli’s 
manusciipts supply obseivations of the comets of 1433, 1449, 
1457 (I. and II.) and 1472, and Prof. Celoria has published 
elements deduced therefrom of all, except that of 1472, in the 
Astronomische Nachrichten. It appears beyond question, to use 
Prof. Celoria’s own words, ‘ Che le osservazioni in esso contenute 
sono assai preziose, danno a Toscanelh il vanto di avere prima 
d'ogni altro fatte intorno alle comete osservazioni propriamente 
dette, e rivelano in lui un osservatore abile non che una- 
conoscenza sicura ed intera del cielo." 

Irving represents Toscanelli as the correspondent and adviser 
of Columbus. Montucla’s account of him chiefly relates to his 
eiection of the gnomon in the Church of S, Maria del Fiore, at 
Florence, of which Ximenes published an account in 1757, 
wherem Montucla thought he claimed for*Toscanelli moie than 
was his due. As, however, Prof. Uzielli is engaged on re- 
searches respecting him, we may soon be more fully informed 
as to the works of one who.certainly claims an honourable place 
in the history of observational astronomy. 


THE TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE ON SEPTEMBER 9.—It may be 
remembered that during totahty in the eclipse of December 22, 
1870, the planet Saturn was situate within the coronal limits, 
but we ale not swe that it was anywhere distinctly remarked. 
At the time of totality in the eclipse of September next in'New 
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Zealand the planet Jupiter will be similarly situated. Thus at 
the middle of the eclipse at Castle Point, on the south-east coast 
of the North Island, the distance of Jupiter from the moon’s tmb 
will be 45’, and the angle of position bon her centre about 26°. 
There appears to be every probability that an expedition from 
, the Australian observatories will take part in the observation of 
the eclipse on the shores of Cook’s Stgaits, or in the vicinity of 
Castle Point. : 





ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
` WEEK, 1885, APRIL 26 TO MAY 2 


(F OR the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24, is here 
employed.) . 

At Greenwich on April 26 
Sun rises, 4h. 44m. ; souths, 11h. 57m. 39'45. ; sets, 19h. 13m,; 
dec. on meridian, 13° 39! N. : Sidereal Time at Sunset 

- 9b, 33m.” 
Moon (Full on April 

sets, 4h. 1m.* ; 
Planet 


.29) rises, 16h. 16m. ; souths, 22h. 14m. ; 

decl. on meridian, 3? 15' S. 

Sets 

h m. 
33 

16 57 

17 40 


Decl. on meridian 
15 45 N. 
12 ON. 
7 26 N. 
251* .. 14 IN. 
6 56 ... 23 IO 22 7N. 
* Indicates that the setting is that of the following day. 
Occultations of Stars by the Moon 


Jupiter 
Saturn 


. I2 17 


Co: nding 
angles from ver- 
tex to right for 
image 
9 o 
66 219 
92 310 
62 321 


April Star Mag.  Disap. Reap. 
i h. m. h m. 
26 .. B.A.C. 4255 ... er .. 20 28 .. 21 39 .. 


go... o' Libre... 3 46 4 58 .. 


May 
2... 29 Ophiuchi .6 314 .. 422... 
Phenomena of Fupiter’s Satellites 

May h. m. 

23 5 II. tr. ing. 
2 I IL tr. egr. 
20 31IL tr. ing. 
23 43 III. tr. egr. 


April 


26 
-27 . 

a 

: 23 51 Ltr. egi. 
29 ..22 8 I. ecl eap. 


The Occultations of Stars and Phenomena of Jupiter's Satellites are such 
as are vimble at Greenwich. 


April h 4 
28 3 .. Mercury in inferior conjunction with the 
Sud. 
28 19 Mercury in conjunction with and 1° 42' north 
of Venus. B 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES* 


~ Tue Arctic steamer Aert, which is about to be returned by 
the Government of the United States to that of Great Britain, 
Bar dr lent by the latter to Canada for the continuance of the 
udson’s Bay Survey, for which purpose thirty thousand dollars 
will be asked from the Dominion Parliament, n - 


__AT the last meeting of the Geo graphical Society of Munich 
Dr, Clauss described his journey in South America, exploring 
the water-shed between tht P y and the Amazon. His 
companions were the brothers Von den Steinen. Thay ascended 
the Paraguay by steamer, and after eighteen days’ journey 
reached Cuyaba, the capital of the Brazilian province of Matto 
Grosso, and the terminus of the steamship line on the river. 
Here they got a military escort and provisions. After remain- 
ing eight weeks in Cuyaba they started, with three months’ pro- 
visions and an escort of fifteen men, to cross the water-shed to 
` the Amazon. This elevation, which is only 300 to 400 metres 
in height, presents the appearance of a savannah, broken up by 
forests, which follow the watercourses. The formation is sand- 
“stone, covered with a reddish clay, containing lumps of iron- 
ore. The nights on this plateau were very cold. - The water- 
sheds between the various tributaries ef the Amazon here were 
unknown. Brazilian geographers direct the whole upper course 
of the Xingu to the Tapajos, and put the source of the former 
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under 11° south latitude. After the expedition had crossed the 
last tributary of the Tapajos, they reached, after eight days’ 
journey, to the east, a large 1iver. Here the oxen which re- 
mained healthy were killed, canoes were made fiom the bark of 
the Yatoba tree, and, after they had learnt that no larger nver 
existed farther east, they began their voyage on the river, which, 
in honour of the governor of the province, was called Rio 
Batovy. The course is interrupted by numerous falls and rapids. 
In passing these obstacles the beats fiequently capsized, and 
many valuable portions of the collections were lost. After à 
long and difficult voyage the paity reached some Bacauri villages, 
the inhabitants of which were found wholly ignorant of metals. 
Through the Rio Batovy they reached a large river, undoubtedly 
the Xingu. Here they had a collision, which ended satisfac- 
torily, with the Trumai Indians; subsequently they came in 
friendly contact with the Suya, from whom they received much 
important information about the hydrography of the region. 
At 9° south latitude waterfalls were again reached, which ren- 
dered navigation difficult, although the river was heie a kilo- 
metre in width. When their provisions were almost wholly 
exhausted they reached the settlements of the Yuruna Indians, 
who understood Portuguese, and received further supplies from 
them. From 8° to 3° S. the Xingu falls 200 metres in a series 
of cataracts. Under the guidance of the Yurunas these rapids 
were passed, and on October 15 the first Portuguese settlement 
was reached, and the travellers took steamer on the Amazon to 
Para, which they reached after five months spent in the most 
unknown regions of Brazil. ; 

THE Vienna correspondent of the ZZmer states that an extra- 
ordinary meeting of the Geographical Society of Vienna will 
shortly be held to welcome the Austrian African explorers, Dr. 
Paulitschke and Dr. von Hardegger. The Crown Prince of 
Austria will be present. The travellers started from Trieste on 
December 30, 1884, and chiefly explored the interior of the 
Gallas country. * At Harrar, the Jargest town of East Africa, 
they were amicably received by the Egyptian governor, Ab- 
dallah, son of the Emir Mahomed Abdel Shakur, murdered in 
1875. The Governor was just engaged in forming *n amy. 
On their return, on March 25, they found Zeila half in runs. 
The Austrian explorers have established meteorological sfations 
at Harrar and Zeila, which will be looked after by the English 
Consuls, Pitten and King. The collections they fem brought 
with them, filling several cases, will constitute a very valuable 
addition to the Austrian Imperial Museum. The travellers 
will, ina few days, report personally to the Crown Prince, and 
submit a comprehensive statement of the commercial conditions 
of East Africa to the Minister of Commerce. 

A PARLIAMENTARY paper (Coren, No. 2, 1885) issued 
during the past week contains a report by Mr. Carles, of the 
British Consulate at Seoul, of a journey made by him at the 
close of last year through Northern Corea. The journey lasted 
about six weeks, and appears to have extended over about 3000 4. 
Starting from Seoul, Mr. Carles went along the western coast road 
through Kaisong, Hwang-ju, Phyong Yangand An-ju to Wy-ju, 
where the tiver forming e boundary between China and Corea 
was reached, Having ascended the valley of this river several 
days’ journey, he turned towards the east coast through Kang-ge 
and Ham-heung, to the treaty port of Gensan on the Sea of 
Japan, from whence it is about a week’s journey back to the 
capital. Among the points noticeable in this excellent report, 
extending to thirty-two octavo pages, we observe that in Corea, 
ag in a lesser degree in Ja there is a great disproportion 
between the iubes of es and females, the former being 
more numerous. In the large towns this is asciibed to the 
immense staffs attached to the officials, but in the villages there 
is no corresponding balance in favour of females, and it is 
probable that an*explanation which accounts for the dispropor- 
tion by a greater number of deathsamong girls in infancy is correct, 
for there was no evidence of female infanticide.. Corea has been 
said to be a land of lage hats, but this does not tell everything, 
One would hardly the following dimensions from this 
Statement alone. At Phyong Yang, & large and historical town 
near the west coast, Mr. Carles records that the hats worn by 
the poor women are baskets 34 feet long, 2j feet wide, and 
24 feet deep, which conceal their faces as effectually as the white 
cloak worn by women of a better class over their heads. The 
men wear a basket of the same shape, but somewhat smaller. 
It, however, requires the use of both hands to keep it in place. 
A structure of a size but little er, which is used to cover 
fishing-boats, suggests to the traveller that the women's hats , 
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should be conveited into coiacles. Literature is honoured in 
Corea as in other Eastern countries, but the monument erected 
over the graves of the doctors of letters are at least umque. It 
consists of the trunk of a tree painted like a barber's pole, some 
3o feet up. The top and branches are cut off, and on the 
summit rests a caived figure ofslim proportions, 20 feet long, and 
with a forked tail in imitation of a Corean dragon. From the 
head, which resembles that of an alligator, depends cords on 
which brass bells and a weapden fish me streng. The total 
Ébsence in even the most ancient and historical provincial towns of 
any remains of art and culture, leads Mr. Carles to think that 
perhaps the Corea of olden days differed but little from that of 
the present time, and that her early civilisation has been greatly 
overrated. Frequent evidences of mineral wealth were ob- 
served. The contradictory ieports on this subject are very 
perplexing. Not long since we published a statement from a 
traveller in Corea that there were few or no traces of mineral 
deposits, while the general impression has been that the country 
was very wealthy in gold, iron, and coal. Nothing but a special 
survey wil set the question at rest. No map or sketch ac- 
companies this report. Unfortunately maps of Corea are rare, 
An excellent one was published not long since in Paermann’s 
Mittheilungen, It is compiled, with Mr. Satow’s assistance, 
and under his supervision, from the maps of the Japanese 
eneial staff. A slight sketeh-map of Corea would have ren- 

ered Mr. Cailes's interesting 1eport much more intelligible than 
it is at present. 


THE last Bulitin of the American Geographical Society con- 
tains an account of the reception of Lieut. Greeley by the 
members of the Society, and a paper by Lieut. Schwatka de- 
scribing his exploration on the Yukon River m 1883. A mar- 
vellous account is given of the 1avages of the mosquito pest in 
Alaska during the warm months. Shooting on oue occasion 
was out of the question, not altogether on account of the 
venomous attacks of these insects, but becaif&Se they were so 
thick and dense that no one could have seen clearly through the 
mass in faking aim, Native dogs ate killed by them under 
certain cucumstances, and Lieut. Schwatka heard reports from 
persons so reliable that, coupled.with his own experience, 

e never doubted them, that the great grizzly bear- of these 
regions is at times compelled to Picci, “The statement 
seems preposterous, but the explanation is simple: the bear, in 
trespassing on a swampy habitation of mosquitoes, instead of 
seeking safety in flight, rears upon his pine nts and fights 
them bear-fashion until his eyes are closed by their 1epeated 
attacks on them, when starvation is the real cause of death.” 


` THE German Foreign Office has made a communication to 
the Berlim Geographical Society on the changes ın the political 
geography of South America (which were, the statement says, 
not inconsiderable) produced by the late war between Bolivia, 
Peru, and Chil. (1) By the treaty of Ancon of October 20, 
1883, Peru ceded to Chili, ‘‘ permanently and unconditionally,” 
the coast province of Tarapaca, the boundaries of which were 
declared to be ‘‘1n the north the defile and River Camaiones, in 
the south the defile and River Loa.” This new Chilan pro- 
vinee is, by a Jaw of October 10, 1884, divided into two depait- 
ments, Pisagua and Tarapaca. The latter, chief town Iquique, 
has for boundaries ''towards the territory of Antofagasta the 
River Loa to Quillagua, and a hne from the latter across the 
volcanoes Miito and Olea to the volcano Tua.” The boundary 
between the two depaitments is formed by the Quebrada des 
Aioma to Cuiana, and from there to a point on the coast two 
kilometres from Caleta Buena. This change in the dominion of 
the respective States is iegarded as final But the two follgw- 
ing appear to be iegarded as piovisional only. (2) Bolivia 
agreed, in the armistice convention concluded at Valpaiaiso on 
Apiil 4, 1884, and ratified on November 20 last, that Chil 
shall hold provisionally (that is, during the armistice, the length 
of which is not defined) the coast of Bolivia from the 23rd degree 
south latitude to the mouth of the Loa River, and eastwaid to 
the boundary line ‘‘from Sapalega to the volcano Licancaur, 
from there to the volcano Cavana, thence to the southein water- 
couse of Lake Ascotan, Mount Allagu, and.the borders of 
Tarapaca.” This po:tíon of Bolivia conesponds to the Bolivian 
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province of Atacama, and had not been organised by Chili at ' 


the commencement of the po year. (3) Peru, Ly Article 3 
of the Treaty of Ancon, has ceded to Chili until March 28, 
1894, the provinces of Tacna and Aiica. This tenutory “is 


e bounded on the north by the Sama River from its source in the 
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chain of mountains on the frontiers of Bolivia, to 1ts mouth, and 
on the south by the defile and River Camarones.” Bya Chilian 
law of October 31, 1884, these form a single province with the 
depaitments Tacna and Arica, 


BEFORE the ‘Royal Colonial Institute, on April 14, Mr. 
Justice Pinsent, of Newfoundland, read a most interesting paper 
on this oldest of Bntish eplonies. From a geographical point of 
view, the earlier and more antiquarian portion of the paper is 
the most interesting. The writer describes the discoveries of 
Sebastian Cabot and the emily history of Newfoundland, a name 
which was originally given to the continent and islands en masse, 
and which, when divers parts were given different names, came 
to be applied only to that island which still bears the name, and 
which long lent to those discoveries their chief importance. 


AT the meeting of the Paris Ge8graphical Society, on the roth 
inst., M. Venukoff communicated a letter which he received 
am the Russian General Stebintsky, reporting that Capt. 

uedenoff had completed a journey in the Trans-Caspian regions 
with the object of determming the positions of various points in 
the basin of the Amu-Daya. He commenced at Kizl-Arvat, 
whence he went to Igdy, and then towards Petro-Alexandrovsk 
by Khiva. He ascended the Oxus to Charjni, and then returned 
through Southern Turkomania by Merv and Askabad. He 
travelled 1200 kilometyes, and dete: mined forty-eight points, —A 
letter was 1ead which General Faidheibe had ad to the 
Italian Geographical Society on the subject of donbts expressed 
in its Bulletin on the authenticity of the story of a journey by 
M. Buonfanti to the Soudan and Timbuctoo. The General 
reports a conversation which he held on the subject with the 
“envoy " of Timbuctoo recently in Paris. The envoy had not 
seen this traveller in Timbuctoo, but recollected hearing of his 
having been there.—-M. de Rivoyre described the Bay of Adulis 
in the Red Sea, which now belongs to France. The possession 
of this place and of Obock, he said, gave Francea position from 
which she could watch calmly the events now proceeding in 
Ethiopia,—M. Germain Bapst described his explorations in 
Armenia, on the frontiers of the three empires of Turkey, 
Russa, and Persia, and gave some interesting information on 
the semi-barbarous populations living in these regions. 


THE last number (Bd. xix. Heft 6) of the Zertschrift der 
Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde ets Berlin contains a translation of the 
Report on the Russian National Survey for 1883, and the usual 
tabulated catalogne of books, articles, maps, and plans, 
published between November, 1883, and 1884, in the domain 


of geography. 





THE SCOTTISH METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY 


AT the annual meeting on Maich 23, Dr. Arthur Mitchell, 

F R.S.E., in the charr, it was,stated in the Report of the 
Council that since last meeting in July two new stations had 
been established—one at Lednathie, Kirriemuir, and the other 
at Comrie, Perthshire. During the summer and autumn the 
Secretary inspected twenty-six stations. In addition to the 
ordinary work of the effice he had prepaied a third paper on 
the climate of the British Islands, embracing the rainfall, which 
wovld appear in next issue of the S'enurnal As regaids the 
Ben Nevis Observatory, the observations duiing the winter had 
been cariied on by Mr. Omond and his assistants every hour by 
night and by day, without the break of a single hour, except 
dunung a great storm which iaged around the Observatory in 
February, when from 6 p.m. of the 21st to 7 a.m. of the fol- 
lowing day such was the violence of the wind, that for those 
fonteen hours no light could be earried outside by which the 
thermometers could be 1end. The dnectors had given per- 
mission for the eiection of a seismometer for registering earth- 
movements at the Observatory, a grant of 2007. for its erection 
having been obtained by Mr George Darwin and Prof. Ewing 
fiom the Government Grant Committee. The total cost of the 
erection and maintenance of the Observatory up to January 31, 
1885, was 59354, which was 325 in excess of the subscriptions 
and other moneys iecerved. The actual cost above what was 
onginally estimated amounted to upwards of 1600/. This excess 
arose chiefly from the additions it was found necessary to make 
to the buildings, the extra furnishings required for the new por- 
tion, the great cost of making and maintaining the 10ad, and of 
the tiansport to the top of building materials and stores. It 
was hoped that the public, to whose liberality this gieat national 
observatory owed its existence, would by additional subscriptions 
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enable the directois to place the Observatory in efficient working 
oider. The work at the Scottish Maine Station continues to 
be prosecuted with energy and success. The Council had re- 
commended that the grant from the Fishery Fund of the Society 
for the year ending November next be increased from 2507. to 
3004, November, 1884, an application on the part of the 
Tweed Salmon Commissiones was made to the Council for 
advice and assistance 1n investigations which the Commissioners 
had resolved to undertake into the sanon disease, and questions 
geneially affecting the salmon fisheries ; and the Commissioners 
were now carrying out a scheme of observations recommended 
by the Council. 

Mr. John Muriay read^a report on the Scottish Maiine Station, 
stating thatthere is every reason to be satisfied with the support 
which the Station is receiving and with the woik done. A sum 
of 14567. 13s. Id. has up to the present time been received in 
subscriptions from the generfl public, to which is to be added 
the donation of 1009. which led directly to the foundation of the 
Station. The Scottish Meteorological Society has promised gn 
annual contibution of 300/, for three years, and for the piesent 
year the Buitish Association has voted a giant of 10o/. The 

oyal Society of London and the Government Grant Committee 
have sanctioned grants to the amount of 5207. to assist scientific 
men who will carry on their 1eseaiches chiefly by means of the 
apphances and conveniences offered by the Station. The total 
expenditure up to the present time for the equipment and maim- 
tenance ‘of the Station amounts to 27517, 8s. 1d. The comple- 
tion of the additions now in progiess, and the maintenance of 
the station till November 1, 1885, will cost a further sum of 
goo/, At the request of a number of naturalists it is proposed 
to establish a temporary laboratory at Millport, on the Clyde, 
with sufficient accommodation for sıx workers, dung the months 
of July and August of this year. The yacht Metusa will be in 
attendance to carry on dredging or assist 1n making observations 
in the estuary of the Clyde or any of the lochs which open into 
it. It is hoped that a permanent branch of the Station may 
ultimately be established at Millport. 

Mi. H. R. Mill, B.Sc., submitted a detailed report of the 
meteorological pait of the work cairiei on at the Marine Station, 
in which it was mentioned that plans of a new chemical laboratory 
were being piepaicd. A number of obse: vations had been made 
io ascertain the temperature and salinity of the water at the 
bottom and the suface, and to find out the penetrability of light. 
Tt was found that a piece of photographic printing paper was 
completely blackened by exposing it to 109 hours of daylight at 
a depth of 30 feet, while at fifteen feet 1t was blackened by 42 
hous’ exposure. As to the temperature, the general law seemed 
to be that the range between summer and winter was nearly 
four times as gieat at Alloa and twice as great at Queensferry 
as it was at the Isle of May; and that in summer the temper- 
atue of the wate: fell steadily from Alloa to the May, and in 
winter rose with equal uniformity. The variations in salinity 
wee very slight fiom Inthkeith to the mouth of the Forth, 
while from Inchgaivie to Alloa they were very great both bè- 
tween high and low tide, bottom and surface, at the same place 
and between differences on the Forth short distances apart. 

A paper on anemometrical observations at Dupdee was read 
by Mi. Cunningham, C.E., showing the diurnal velocity of 
the wind dunng the seasons end during cyclones and anti- 
cyclones. The daily maximum velocity occurred a little after 
2 p.m., and the minimum from midnight to 6 am Dwing 
anticyclones the velocity of the wind was less during the night 
in summei than during winter, but stionger during the day. 
Mr. Cunningham also showed ar. elaborate diagiam he had 
prepared for facilitating hygrometric calculations. A paper by 
Mr. Omond was read, on the foimation of snow-crystals from 
fog on Ben Nevis (NATURÉ, vol. xxxi. p. 532), and a paper by 
1884. Buchan, on the meteorology of Ben Nevis to February, 
I 





UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


CAMBRIDGE.— The Report of the Examiners at the last 
Cambridge Local Examinations speaks very favouiably of the 
Euclid and Algebra papeis. Trigonometiy and Mechanics weie 
done badly at some centres, but very well at others ; theseniors 
did well in Statics, but the majority of candidates answered 
poorly in Astionomy. . 

In Practical Chemistry a large: proportion of juniors than 





. * 
last year gained high marks, and the percentage of failures was 
considerably less than in the theoretical paper. A few seniors 
sent in veiy good answers, but the greater number wrote 
answers to which it was difficult to attach a definite meaning. 
The phenomena and principles of Chemistry were evidently 
quite unreal to most of the senior candidates. 

In Heat the juniois did rather worse than last year ; book- 
work was faily done, but the simpler laws and pumerples were 
often converted into utter nonsense. The seniors as a whole ẹ 
answered badly; many were qyite unfamiliar with most ele- 
mentary facts and every-day occurrences, and had no notion “of 
scientific methods or accurate reasoning. 

In Statics, Hydrostatics, &c., the work was moderately well 
done; but the questions on Dynamics and Friction were very 
unsatisfactorily answered by the seniors. 

Electricity and. Magnetism showed a slight improvement, 

Biology owed a large percentage of failures, owing to in- 
adequate practical study. 

Botany was ill done by most juniors; maccurate descriptions 
and 1ncoirect use of terminology were promment. Many seniors 
showed fair knowledge of at least some part of the subject. 
Morphology and Classification of Flowering Plants, with de- 
scriptions of specimens, weie the weakest puts of the 
examination, 

In Zoology many of the junior candidates were quite unfit to 
enter for the examination ; antiquated text-books and inefficient 
teaching were answerable for this, The seniors did slightly 
better, but had little practical knowledge of ammals. 

In Physical Geography all but a few did inferior papers, 
having learnt some facts and reasons by rote, without attempt- 
ing to undeistand them. There was, in most cases, complete 
ignorance of the meaning of sections and contour lines, 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND.— The annual meeting of the 
Senate of this University was recently held at Auckland, and 
extended over several days at the end of February and beginning 
of Mach. In aonsequence of the death of the Chancellor, Mr. 
Henry pu Tancred, who had held office for twelve years, the 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. James Hector, E.R.S., C.M.G., &c., was 
elected to the Chancellorship, and Rev. J. C. Arftlrew was 
chosen Vice-Chancellor. Dı. Hector, as Chancellor-Elect, 
announced, on the authority of Sir Julius Vogel, that the 
Government contemplated the establishment of four scholarships 
for the promotion of scientific and technical education, the 
management and administration of which were to be intrusted 
to the University. They would be tenable for eight years, and 
would be open to pupils from any school in the colony, or to 
competitors at any industrial exhibition, subject to an examina- 
tion equal to the fourth standard of primary schools. Holders 
of these scholaiships would spend the fist four years at a 
secondary school, the next three in a University couise, 1n pre- 

ration foi a science degree, and the last year in preparation 
or taking honours in science. 

The repoit of the Vice-Chancellor dealt mainly with local 
matters, but referred to the attendance of an ex- Vice-Chancellor 
as a representative of the University at the teicentenary celebra- 
tion of the University of Edinburgh, and to the election by the 
Senate of new examiners d the previous year. It may not 
be generally known to English readers that all the degree 
examinations of this Uuiversity ae conducted entirely by papers 
set and printed in England, and that the answers are 1evised by 
the English examiners, who 1n all cases either are, or have been, 
examiners for the Universities of London, Cambiidge, or Ox- 
ford. The standard maintained is, as neaily as possible, that of 
the University of London. Mfre than eighty candidates pre- 
sented themselves at the degree examinations last November 
from a population not exce half a million. The agent for 
tff University m England is Mr. Wm. Lant Carpenter, B.A., 
B.Sc., of Harlesden, London, N.W. 





SCIENTIFIC SERIALS  . 


Journal of the Frankhn Institute, No. 711, March, 1885.— 
E. A. Gieseler, on tidal theory and tidal ptedictions.— Prof. E. 
. Houston, glimpses of the International Electrical Exhibition, 
o. VI. McDenough’s telephonic inventions. This gives an 
mteresting account of the instruments invented by McDonough 
between the years 1867 and 1876, the receive of which antici- 
pated ın all its mam features the form of 1eceiver introduced by 
GCiaham- Bell. —P:of. C. A. Young, physical constitution of the 
sun ; a lecture delivered at the Electrical Exhibition, illustrated 
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with many cuts.—C. E; Fritts, on the Fritts selenium cells and 
batteries. These cells, in which the light enters through a film 
of gold-leaf appear to have a much lower resistance than any 
other selenium cell.—Prof. E. J. Houston, on Delaney's fac- 
simile telegraphic transmission. This number of the jownal is 
also accompanied by reports of the Examiners of certain Sec- 
tions of the late Philadelphia Exhibition, including electric 
telegraphs, dental appliances, and applications of electricity to 
evariare. 

Buildin de P Académie Roftie de Belgique, Februmy 7.— 
Experimental and analytical researches on the action and con- 
cussion of gases at vaiious temperatures, by M. Hirn.—A study 
of the physical aspect of the planet Jupiter, by F. Terby.—Re- 
searches on the spectrum of carbon in the electric arc in connec- 
tion with the spectra of the comets and the sun, by Ch. Fievez. 
—Remarks on the application of electricity to aerial navigation, 
by MM. Gérard, Van Weddingen and Jacquet.—On the agree- 
ment between atmospheric variations and the indications of 
colours in stellar scintillations, by Ch. Montigny.—On the 
presence of chiastolite rocks in the Lower Devonian formation 
of the Belgian Ardennes, by E. Dupont.—A new formula 
applicable to the development of functions, and especially of 
integers, by Ch. Lagrange.—Remaiks on Massy’s Glos of 
the tian novel of Setna, by M. Wagener.—The d of 
Don Fi of Austiia, by Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove. 


Engler’s Botanische S ahrbucher, Sechster Band (1885), Heft 1. 
—CEmilius Koehne, Lythiaces, der Bau der Blüthen. Though 
the majority of the plants of this order are clearly entomophilous, 
the author is compelled to regard certain species as cleistogamic, 
e £: species of Ammaunia and Rotala.—A. Engler, Beitrage zur 
Flora des sudlichen Japan und der Liu-kiu-Inseln.—J. C. 
Maximowicz, Amarylidacee sinico-jabonice.—^. G. Nathorst, 
Notizen ibe: die Phanerogamenflora Gronlands im Norden von 
Melville Day. —Litteraturbericht. 

Heft 2.—T. F. Cheeseman, Die naturalisirten PHanzen des Pro- 
vincial-Districts Auckland. The author is inclifed to conclude 
that the le between the naturalised and the indigenous 
flora will rgsult in a limitation of the distribution of the indige- 
nous species, rather than in their actual extinction, It must be 
confessed, however, that some few indigenous species appear fo 
have already become extinct.—A. Peter, Ueber spontane und 
kunstliche enbastarde der Gattung Hieracium, sect. Pilosell- 
oidea.—F. Hildebrand, Ueber Heteranthera zosterifolia. The 
plant develops differently according as it grows in shallower or 
in deeper water ; in the latter case float-leaves are formed, which 
differ widely in form from the ordinary leaves of the plant (one 

late).—Lad. Celakovsky, Linné’s Antheil an der Lehre von der 
etamorphose der Pflanze, The author concludes, from careful 
study of the writings of Linnzeus and his pupils, that Linneus 
definitely laid down the fundamental principle of metamorphosis 
before Wolff and Goethe, —Litteraturbeiicht. 

Heft 3.—Franz Buchenau, Die [nce aus Indien (plates 2 
and 3).—E. Hackel, Die auf der Expedition S.M.S. Gazelle von 
Dr. Naumann gesammelten Gramineen. —H. Dingler, Der Auf- 
bau des Weinstockes (plate 4).—A. Engler, Beitrage zur Kennt- 
niss der Aracese, vi. — A. Engler, Eine neue Schinopsis. — Beiblatt, 
short notice of Apospoiy, and of Treub's discoveries on the sexual 
repr@luction of Lycopodsum:.—Litteratui bericht. 


Fournal de Physique, March.—Prof. Mascart, on the employ- 
ment of the method, of damping for determining the value of the 
ohm.—L, Bleekrode, experimental researches on the refraction of 
liquefied gases. These are determined by the method of De 
Chaulnes.—L. Cailletet, new apparatus for preparing solid car- 
bonic acid.— M. Vaschy, note on the theory of telephonic ap- 
paratus,—G. Meslin, on the definition of perfect gases, and on 
the resulting properties. The author objects to the usual statft- 
ment of the combined laws, because it rests upon the definition 
of temperature, which again rests upon the properties of perfect 
gases. He proposes to deduce all gaseous laws from the follow- 
ing definitions :—'' A perfect gas 13 one which perfectly obeys 
the law of Mariotte at all temperatures, and for which there 1s 
no change in the (true) specific heat when the volume changes." 
—R. T. Glazebrook, on a method of measuring the electrical 
ca ved of a condenser (abstract from PAZ. (Mag.).—C. R. 

der-Wright and C. Thompson, on the variation of chemical 
affinity in terms of electromotive force (from PAs. Mag.).—W. 
Hankel, on the electricity developed during certain processes 

* evolving gases. —P. Kramer, Descartes and the law of refraction 
of light, A polemic to show that the accusation made against 
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Descartes of having appropriated the discovery of Snell is un- 
founded.—A. Genocchi, on some writings concerning the devia- 
tions of the pendulum and the experiment of Foucault. 


Rivista Scientifico-Industriale, March 15.—Some experiments 
made by Prof. Tito Martini with an accumulator of the Planté 
type modified by Antonio Trevisan. —Influence of the capacity 
of the condensor on electric sparks, and their duration in con- 
nection with the hypothesis which considers electricity as an 
incompressible fuid. by Dr. Pietro Cardani.—Remarks on the 
Trouvé universal incandescent electric lamps (continued ; two 
illustrations), by the Editor.— Experimental researches on the 
action of boric acid in the human system in connection with 
epidemics and contagious diseases, by Prof. Philippo Art:mini. 
— On a method for extracting chlorophyll, by E. Guignet.—Oa 
certain so-called ''thunderbolts" of volcanic origin recently 
found on Mount St. Angelo, near Baccano, and in some other 
places east of Lake Bracciano, by Prof. G. Struver. 





SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 


Royal Society, April 16.—'' On the Agency of Water in 
Volcanic Eruptions, with some Observations on the Thickness 
of the Earth's Crust from a Geological Point of View, and on 
the Primary Cause of Wolcanic Action." By Joseph Prestwich, 
F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford. 

That water plays an important part in volcanic eruptions 1s a 
well-established fact, but there is a difference of opinion as to 
whether it should be regarded as a primary or a secondary 

ent, and as to the time, place, and mode of its intervention. 

e author gives the opinions of Daubeny, Poulett Scrope, and 
Mallet, and, dismissing the first and last as not meeting the views 
of geologists proceeds to examine the grounds of aie od hypo- 
thesis—the one generally accepted in this country—which holds 
that the rise of lava in a volcanic vent is occasioned by the ex- 

ion of volumes of high pressure steam generated in the 
Interior of a mass of liquefied and heated mineral matter within 
or beneath the eruptive orifice, or that volcanic eruptions are to 
be attributed to the escape of high pressure steam existing in the 
interior of the earth e way in which the water is introduced 
and where is not explained, but as the expulsion of the lava is 
considered to be due to the force of the imprisoned vapour, it is, 
of course, necessary that it should extend to the very base of the 
volcanic foci, just as it is necessary that the powder must be in 
the breech of the gun to effect the expulsion of the ball. 

The author then proceeds to state his objections to this hypo- 
thesis. In the first place he questions whether it is ble for 
water to penetrate to a heated or molten magma underlying the 
solid crust. The stratigraphical difficulties are not insurmount- 
able, although ıt is well known that the quantity of water within 
the depths actually reached in mines glecreases, as a rule, with 
the depth, and is less in the Paleozoic than in the Mesozoic and 
Kainozoic strata. 

The main difficulty is thermo-dynamical As the elastic 
vapour of water increases with the rise of temperature, and 
faste: at high than at lew temperatures, the pressure—which at 
a depth of about 7500 feet and with a temperature (taking the 
thermometric gradient at 48 feet per 1° F.) of 212° F., would be 
equal to that of one atmosphere only—would at a depth of 
15,000 feet and a temperature of 362°, be equal to Tok atmo- 
spheres, and at 20,000 feet and temperature of 467° would 
exceed 25 atmospheres. Beyond this temperature the pressure 
has only been determined by empirical formule, which, as the 
increase of pressure is neaily proportional to the fifth power of 
the excess of temperature, would show that the pressure, in 
presence of the heat at greater depths, becomes excessive. Thus, 
if the formule hold good to the critical point of water, or 773°, 
there would at that temperature be a pressure of about 350 
atmospheres. 

At temperatures exceeding 1000° F. and depth of about 50,000 
feet, the experiments of M. H. St. Claire Déville have shown 
that the vapour of water, under certain conditions, probably 
undergoes di iation, and, consequently, a large increase in 
volume. It would follow also on this that if the water-vapour 
had been subject to the long-continued action of the high tem- 
peratures of great depths, we might expect to meet with a less 
amount of steam and a larger proportion of its constituent gases 
than occurs in the eruptions. Capillarity will assist the descent, 
and pressure will cause the water to retain its fluidity to con- 
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sideiable depths, but with the increasing heat capillarity loses 
its power, 

Taking these various conditions into consideration, the author 
doubts whether the surface-waters can penetrate to depths of 
more than seven to eight miles, and feels it impossible to accept 
any hypothesis based upon an assumed percolation to unlimited 
depths. That there should be open fissures through which 
water could penetrate to the volcamosfoci, he also considers an 
im bihty. 

ut the objection to which the author attaches most weight 
against the extiavasation of the lava being due to the presence of 
vapour in the volcanic foci 1s, that uf such were the case, there 
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It has been suggested by some writers that large subterranean 
cavities may exist at depths in which the vapour of water is 
stored under high pressure, but the author shows that such 
natural cavities me highly improbable in any rocks, and im- 
possible in calcareous strata. 

The author proceeds to account for the presence of the 
enormous quantity of the vapour of watei, so constantly present 
in eruptions, and which, in one eruption of Etna, was estimated 
by Fouqué to be equal to about 5,000,000 gallons in the twenty 
four hours, He refers it to tht surface-waters gaining aceess 
during the eruptions to the volcanic ducts either in the volcanic 
mountain itself, or at comparatively moderate depths beneath. 





should be a distinct relation between the dischaige of the lava | Ile describes how the springs and wells are influenced by 


and of the vapow, whereas the result of an examination of a 
number of well-1ecoided eruptions shows that the two operations 
are in no relation and areeperfectly independent. Sometimes 
there has been a large discharge of lava and little or no escape 
of steam, and at other times there have been paroxysmal explo- 
sive eruptions with httle disc e of lava. , 

Theie are instances in which the lava of Vesuvius has welled 
out almost with the tranquility of a watei-sprng. A great 
eruption of Etna commenced with violent explosions and ejec- 
tion of scoriz, which, afte: sixteen days, ceased, but the flow of 
lava continued for four months without further explosions. In 
the eruption of Santorin, 1866, the rock-emission proceeded for 
days in silence, the protruded mass of Miva forming a hill near] 
500 feet long by 200 feet high, which a witness compared wiih 
the steady and uninteitupted growth of a soap-bubble. The 
eruptions of Mauna Loa are remarkable for their magnitude, 
and at the same time for their quiet. Speaking of the eruptions 
of 1855, Dana says there nas no earthquake, no internal thun- 
derings, and no premonitions. A vent or fissure was formed, 
from which a vast body of liquid lava flowed rapidly but 
quietly, and without steam explosions, for the space of many 
months. 

On the other hand, paroxysmal eruptions are generally ac- 
companied by earthquakes, and begin with one powerful burst, 
followed rapidly by a succession of explosions, and commonly 
with httle extrusion of lava, although it is to be observed that a 
large quantity must be blown into scoriæ and lost in the ejec- 
tions. Such was the eruption of Coseguina in 1835, and of 
Krakatoa in 1883. Sometimes in these paroxysmal eruptions 
there is absolutely no escape of lava, scorie alone bemg pro- 
jected. A common feature in eruptions, and which indicates 
the termination of the crisis, is the stopping of the lava, though 
the gaseous explosions continue for some time with scarcely 
diminished energy. : 

There is thus no definite relation between the quantity of ex- 
plosive gases and vapours and the quantity of lava. If the 
eruption of lava depended on the occluded vapour, it is not easy 
to see how there could be great flows without a large escape of 
vapour, or large volumes of vapour without lava, The extrusion 
of lava has been compared to the boiling over of a viscid sub- 
stance in & vessel, but the cases are not analogous. 

The only logical way in which it would seem possible for 
water to be present is on the hypothesis of Sterry Hunt who 
supposes the molten magma to be a re4nelted mass of the earlier 
s entary strata, which had been originally subject to surface 
and meteoric action. But in the end the preceding objections 
apply equally to this view, 

ere is the further general objection to the presence of water 
in the molten magma, 1n that were the extrusion of lava due to 
this cause, the extrusion of granite and other molten rocks 
(which do not, as a rule, lie so deep as the lava magma) should 
have been the first to feel its influence and to show its presence. 
Yet although water is present, it is in such smali quantities that 
these rocks never exhibit the scoriaceous character which lava so 
commonly possesses. 

Nor is lava always scoriaceous, as it should be if the hypo- 
thesis were correct. Many lavas are perfectly compact and free 
fiom vapour-cavities, and so also are especially most of the great 
sheets of lava (Basalt) which welled out through fissures in late 
geological times. These vast fissure eruptions, which in India 
and America cover thousands of square miles, and are several 
thousand feet thick, seem conclusive against water agency, for 
they have welled out evidently in a state of great fluidity, with 
extremely little explosive accompaniments, and often withont a 
trace of scorie mounds. The general presence of non-hydrated 
iocks and minerals is also incompayble with the permeation of 
water which the assumption involves, 


volcanic outbuists. By some observers, these effects have been 
referred to the influence of dry and wet seasons, but there are so 
many recorded instances by competent witnesses, as to leave 
little doubt of the fact. This was also the decision of the 
inquiry by the late Prof. Phillips, who asks, Why 1s the drying 
up of the wells and springs an mdication of coming disaster ? 

The author then considers the hydro-geological condition of 
the underground waters. He points to the well-known fact, 
that on the surface of volcanoes the whole of the rainfall 
disappears at once, and shows that when the mountain is at 
rest, the underground water must behave as in ordinary sedi- 
mentary strata, Therefore, the water will remain stored in the 
body of the mountain, in the interstices of the rocks and scorie, 
and in the many empty lava-tunnels and cavities, "The level of 
this water will rise with the height of the mountain, and he 
estimates that it has at times reached in Etna a height of 5000 to 
6000 feet, while the permanent level of the springs at the base 
of the mountain seems to be at about 2000 feet. e water does 
not, however, form one common reservoir, but is divided into a 
number of independent levels by the irregular distribution of the 
scons, lava, &c. These beds are traversed by vertical dykes 
running radially from the cater, so that, as they generally 
admit of the passage of water, the dykes serve as conduits to 
carry the water to the central duct. 

Little is known of the sedimentary strata on which volcanoes 
stand. In Naples, however, an aitesian well found*them under 
the volcanic materials in usual succession, and with several 
water-bearing beds, from one of which, at a depth of 1524 feet, 
a spring of water rose to the surface with a dischmge of 440 

ons per minute. When in a state of rest the surplus under- 

ound waters escape in the ordinary way by springs on the sur- 

ace, or when the strata crop out in the sea, they then form 
submarine springs. 

During an eruption these conditions are completely changed. 
The ascending lava, as it crashes through the solid plug formed 
during a lengthened period of repose, comes in contact with the 
water lodged around or, may be, 1n the duct, which is at once 
flashed into steam, and gives 11se to explosions more or less 
violent. These explosions rend the mountain, and fresh fissures 
are formed which er serve to carry the water to the duct 
from which they y proceed ; or they may serve as channels for the 
sea-water to flood the crater, when, as in the case of Coseguina 
and Krakatoa, the volcano is near the sea-level. As the erup- 
tion continues, the water-stores immediately around the duct 
become exhausted, and then the water lodged ın the more gistant 
parts of the mountain rushes in to supply the void, and the ex- 
plosions are violent and prolonged according to the available 
volume of water in the volcanic beds. en this store 13 
exhausted, the same process will go on with the underlying 
water-bearing sedimentary strata traversed by the volcanic duct. 

The author gives diagrams fhowing the position of the water- 
levels &fore, during, and affer eruption; and deseri«s the 
manner m which, if the strata surrounding the duct and below 
he sea-level become exhausted, the efflux of the fresh water 
which passed out to sea through the permeable beds, when the 
inland waters stood at their normal height above the sea-level, 
these same beds will in thew turn serve as channels for the sea- 
water to restore the lowered water-level inland. Thus, the ex- 
current channels which carried the land waters into the sea-bed, 
and there formed, as they often do off the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, powerful fresh-water springs, now serve as channels for 
an in-current of sea-water, which, like the fresh water it 
replaces, passes into the volcanic duct. This agrees with the 
fact that fresh-water remains are common in many eruptions, 
and marine diatomaceous remains in others ; also that the pro- 
ducts of decomposition of sea-water are so abundant during an® 
at the close of eruptions. With the fall of the water-levels, the 
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available supply of water becomes exhausted, or the channels of 
communication impeded, and this continues until, with the 
ceasing of the extravasation of the lava, the eruption comes to 
an end. 

The author then explains the way in which the water may 
gain access to the lava in the duct, notwithstanding heat and 

ressure. This he considers to be dependent upon the difference 

tween thé statical and the kinetical pressure of the column of 
lava on the sides of the duct. In the change from the one state 
tg the other, when the lava b®gins to flow, and its lateral pres- 
sure is lessened, the equilibrium with the surrounding elastic 
high pressure vapou: becomes destroyed, and the vapour forces 
its way into the ascending lava. As this proceeds, the heated 
water further from the duct, and held back by the pressure of 
the vapour, flashes into steam to supply its place. If that water 
should be lodged in the joints of the surrounding rock, blocks of 
it wil also be blown off, diiven into, and ejected with, the 
ascending lava, as have been the blocks in Somma and of other 
volcanoes. 

It ıs the double action thus established between the inland- 
and sea-waters that has probably prolonged the actrvity of the 
existing volcanoes settled in ocean centres, or along coast-lines, 
while the great inland voleanic areas of Auvergne, the Eifel, 
Cental Asia, &c , have become dormant or extinct. 

But 1f water only plays a secondary part in volcanic eruptions, 
to what ıs the motive power which causes the extravasation of 
the lava to be attributed? This involves questions connected 
with the solidity of the globe far more hypothetical and difficult 
of proof. The author first takes into consideration the probable 
thickness of the earth’s crust from a geological point of view, 
and shows, that although the present stability of the earth’s 
suiface renders it evident that the hypothesis of a thin crust 
resting on a fluid nucleus is untenable, itis equally difficult to 
reconcile certain geological phenomena with a globe solid 
throughout, or even witha very thick crust. The geological 
phenomena on which he relies 1n proof of a crust of small thick- 
ness, are :—(I) Its flexibility as exhibited down to the most 
recent mountain uplfts, and in the elevation of continental 
areas. (29 The increase of temperature with depth. (3) The 
volcanic phenomena of the piesent day, and the outwelling of 
the vast sheets of trappean rocks dwing late geological periods. 
He considers that the squeezing and doubling up of the strata ın 

mountain-chains—as, for example, the 200 miles of onginally 
horizontal strata in the Alps, crushed into a space of 130 miles 
(and in some cases the compression is still greater)—can only be 
accounted for on the assumption of a thin crust resting on a 
yielding substratum, for the strata. have bent as only a free sur- 
face-plate could to the deformation caused by lateral pressure. 

Xf the globe were solid, or the crust of pee thickness, there 

would have been crushing and fracture, but not corrugations. 

Looking at the dimensions of these folds, it is evident also that 

the plate could not be of any great thickness, This in connec- 

tion with the increase of heat with depth, and the rise of the 
molten lava through volcanic ducts, which, if too long, would 
allow the lava to consolidate, leads the author to believe that 
the outer solid crust may be less even than twenty miles thick. 

That the crust does possess great mobility is shown by the 
fact that since the Glacial period there have been movements of 
continental upheaval—to at least the extent of 1500 to 1800 feet 
—that within more recent times they have extended to the 
height of 300 to 400 feet or more, and they have not yet entirely 
ceased. 

With regard to the suggestion of the late Prof. Hopkins that 
the lava hes in molten lakes at ferious depths beneath the sur- 
face, the anthoi finds it difficult to conceive then isolation as 
separate and independent local igneous centres, in piesence of 
the.large meas occupied by modern and by recently extinct vof 
canoes. But the chief objection is, that if sueh lakes existed 
they would tend to depletion, and as they could not be replen- 
ished from surrounding areas, the surface above would cave in 
and become depressed, whereas meas of volcanic activity are 
usually areas of elevation, and the great basaltic outwellings of 
Colorado and Utah, mstead of being accompanied by depression, 
form tracts 1a1sed 5000 to 12,000 feet above the sea-level. 

These slow secular upheavals and depressions, this domed 
elevation of great voleanic areas, the author thinks most com- 
patible with the movement of a thin crust on a slowly yielding 
viscid body or layer, also of no great thickness, and wrappi 

round a solid nucleus. The viscid magma is thus compress 
between the two solids, and while yielding in places to com- 


pression, it, as a consequence of its narrow limits, expands in 
like proportion in contermmous areas. As an example, he 
instances the imposing slow movements of elevation which have 
so long been going on along almost all the land borderng the 
shores of the Polar Seas, and to the areas of depression which 
so often further south subtend the upheaved districts. 

With respect to the primary cause of these changes and of the 
extravasation of lava, theuthor sees no hypothesis which meets 
all the conditions of the case so well as the old hypothesis of 
secular refrigeration and contraction of a heated globe with a 
solid crust—not as originally held, with a fluid andes but with 
the modifications which he has named, and with a guasi rigidity 
compatible with the conclusions of the eminent physicists who 
have investigated this part of the problem. Although the loss of 
terregtiial heat by radiation is now exceedingly small, so also is 
the contraction needed for the quafttity of lava ejected. Cordier 
long since calculated that, supposing five volcanic eruptions to 
take place annually, it would require a century to shorten the 
rdtlius of the earth to the extent of 1 mm., or abont 4l inch. 

The author therefore concludes that, while the extravasation 
of the lava is due to the latter cause, the presence of vapour is 
due alone to the surface and Madero waters with which it 
comes into contact as it rises through the volcanic duct, the 
violence of the eruption being in exact proportion to the quantity 
which so gains access. . 


Geologists’ Association, April 9.—A short paper entitled 
Notes on the Oldhaven pebble-beds at Caterham was read by 
Mr. T. V. Holmes, F.G. S.. The workmen in the gtavel-pits 
adjoining the Caterham Waterworks recently exposed a large 
cavity in the pebble-beds, which was visible when the writer 
and Mr. R. Meldola visited the spot in December last. It was 
cylindiical in shape, from ten to eleven feet m length, and from 
five to six in diameter, its axis being nearly vertical. Evidence 
of the existence of others was noted, and it was stated that 
similar hollows aie by no means rare in these pits. These 
cavities doubtless owed their origin to the existence of pipes in 
the chalk beneath, which pipes, from the superior tenacity, here 
and there, of the upper strata of gravel as compared with the 
lower, had not been entiely filled up. Examples of similar 
hollows elsewhere were given. The existence of masses of un- 
modified ‘‘loam with flints” in the midst of the pebbles was 
also noted, and the writer explained how they might be 
accounted for without recourse to the hypothesis of glacial agency. 
—On the Glacial Drifts of Norfolk, by Mr. H. B. Woodward, 
F.G.S. After describmg the general characters of the drifts in 
Norfolk, Mr. Woodward alluded to the difficulties in identifying 
the subdivisions in different areas, for the beds are variable and 
no infallible guides are furnished by lithological characters, 
fossils, or even by stratigráphical sequence. Looked at in a 
broad way, two divisions might be made out: (1) the Lower 
Glacial, including the Cromer Till, Centorted Drift, and the so- 
called Middle Glacial ; and (2) the Upper Glacial, including the 
chalky boulder clay and cannon-shot gravel. These divisions 
are borne out in part by the evidence of superposition and by 
the character of the stones imbedded in the boulder clays, and 
in part by the evidence that the contortions in the Lower 
Glacial beds were produced by the agent which formed the 
chalky boulder clay, Mr. Woodward expressed his opinion that 
the shells found in the Middle Glacial sands did not belong to 
the Glacial period, but were derived in part from Pliocene strata 
north of Norfolk, now either entirely removed or buried up. 
beneath the waters of the North Sea. The shells, which include 
forms that lived during the period of the coralline and red 
were supposed by some authorities to have migrated from the 
Mediterranean area during submergeace of the tract in Glacial 
times and at an interval-when the climate was mild. Attention 
was drawn to the occurrence of boulder clay in the Middle 
Glacial deposits near Hertford ; and it was pointed out that 
shells derived from the coralline and fred crags had been found 
by Mr. T. F Jamieson in the drift of Aberdeenshire, indicating 
that Pliocene deposits had formerly extended as far north as 
Scotland. Briefly alluding to the method of formation of the 
glacial drifts, Mr. Woodwaid passed on to notice the occurrence 
of Paleolithic implements. e mammalian remains associated 
with these belonged to the group which characterised the older 
Thames Valley deposits and were met with also on the Dogge: 
Bank. When these deposits were accumulated, probably the 
Ouse joined the waters ofthe Thames and Rhine in the area 
now covered by the North Sea. 
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Anthropologic&l Institute, April 14.—Prof. Flower, 
F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair.—The election of J. G. 
Frazer, H. R. H. Gosselin, and J. Browne was announced.—Dr, 
I G. Garson read a paper on the inhabitants of Tierra del 

uego.' Three tribes inhabit the archipelago of Tiera del 
Fuego: they are called the Onas, who inhabit the north and 
east shores, and resemble the Patagonians in being a tall race, 
chiefly living by hunting, but supplementing their food with 
shell-fish an other marine animals; thg Yahgans, who live on 
the shores of the Beagle Channel and southern islands, and are a 
short stunted race, subsisting almost entirely on the pioducts of 
the sea and birds; the Alaculoofs, who dwell on the westein 
islands and are very similar to the Yaghans. These last two 
tubes and their characters were chiefly discussed, being better 
known to us. They lead a very degraded life, wande:ing about 
from place to place, possess no houses, but constiuct shelters out 
of the bianches of trees and build canoes of bark ; they wea 
very little clothing of any kind. In stature they are shoit, the 
men aveiaging about 5 feet 3 inches and the women about 
5 feet. In the character of their skull and skeleton they 
resemble the other wild native tribes of America, but by isolation 
have assumed certam characters peculiar to themselves. The 

opulation of the Fuegian Islands appears to be about 3000, 
Mach information is still required regarding the people and their 
social customs, The osteological characters of the Yahgans 
were pointed out and discussed. 


EDINBURGH 


Mathematical Society, April 10.—Mr. A. J. G. Barclay, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. T. B. Sprague, F.R.S E., con- 
tributed a paper, which was read by Prof. Chrystal, on the 
indete:minate form o^; and Mr. John Alison discussed the 
properties of the so-called Simson hne. 


Royal Physical Society, April 15, Prof. John Duns, D.D., 
F.R.S.E., President, in the chair, —The President 1ead a paper 
on Abnormalities of Development and the Reproduction of Lost 
Parts in Living Oiganisms, with exhibition of 7i/igua fernandi, 
and other specimens.—Mr. H. M. Cadell, B.Sc., H.M. Geo- 
logical Survey, communicated notes on contorted shales below 
the Til] in Craigleith Quany. These were very fine examples, 
and he observed them below the boulder clay on the east side of 
the quarry in 1880. The non-bituminous shales overlying the 
sandstone were at some places turned up, and curled over as if 
by some heavy body, which might either have been the great 
ice sheet which moved from west to east acioss the country 
during the glacial period, or icebergs sailing along at a later part 
of the same period, and stuking the bottom with projecting 
corners, The fact that the shales were twisted in different 
directions seemed to favour the iceberg theory in this instance. 
Mr. Cadell also referred to contortions of the edges of the same 
series of shales 1n the Suburban Railway cutting at Meggetland 
and near Ciaiglockhut Hyl. Bending ove: of the es of 
slates, &c., was sometimes seen in cases where the strata dipped 
at high angles into the face of a slope, and this might lead an 
inexperienced geologist into great peiplexity. This kind of 
bending was due simply to giavitation, and had nothing to do 
with ice action. "Mr. F. E. Beddard, M.A., F.R.QE., F.Z.S, 
communicated a note on the anatomy of a new species of earth- 
worm, belonging to the genus Acanthodrilus.—Mr, W. Ivison 
Macadam, F.C.S., referred to the presence of Fragillaria m 
enlarged quantities in the water supply of Elie, ın Fife. The 
idatom was stated to be a somewhat 1are one, and was found in 
the filter beds in such quantities as to form a complete coat, and 
to cause frequent renewal of the beds, 


(PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, April 13.—M. Boulay, President, in 
the chair.— Theorems relating to the actinometric functions of 
movable plaques, by M. Haton de la Goupillié:re, —Remairks on 
the skeleton of a cave hyena (Hyena spelæa) discovered by 
M. Felix Regnault, and presented to the Academy by M. Albert 
Gaudry. These remains, recently found in the Gargas district, 
Upper Pyrenees, confirm the view already advanced by the 
author that the cave hyæna was merely a heavy variety of the 
Hyena crocuta (spotted hyæna), still surviving in Central Africa, 
—On the pathogenetic and Ropa action of the comma 
bacillus, by M. J. Ferran. From experiments made on several 
human subjects, whose names are given, the author concludes 
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that by hypodermic injections of this gem, mæh, as wefl as the 
guinea-pig, may be infected with true cholera morbus, and that 
immunity from futher attacks may be obtained by such injections 
in more or less graduated doses. He proposes to repeat the 
experiments here described in the presence of a Commission 
appointed by the Academy.— On the so-called ‘‘ herpol- 
hodie," a transformation on the fixed cone of the ‘‘ polhodie,” 
aleady described, by M. A. Mannheim.—Further results 
in the theory of matrices: their distribution into species, 
and formation of all the species, by M. Ed. Weyr.—A new 
method of determining the constants a, y, ð of the large 
mirror M of the sextant, by M. Giuey.—On the law of densities 
in the interior of the earth, in connection with M. Tisserand’s 
theory of the figure of the earth, by M. R. Radau.— Resistance 
experienced by an indefinite circular cylinder immersed in a 
fluid to move as a pendulum in a direction perpendicular to its 
axis, by M. J. Boussinesq.—On the phenomena of diffraction 
produced by an opaque screen of rectilinear outhnes, by M. 
Gouy. Two points are considered: the diffraction of light 
within the shadow of the screen when the ambient medium is 
more refringent than the atmosphere, and diffraction without 
the shadow of the screen.—On the phenomena presented by 
the permanent gases when evaporated in vacuum ; on the limits 
within which the hydrogen thermometer may be employed, and 
on the temperature obtained by the explosion of hquefied hydro- 
gen, by M. S. Wroblewski.—Influence of dilution on the co- 
efficient of lowering of the freezing-point for substances dissolved 
in water, by M F. M. Raoult.—On the vibratory forms of 
square plaques, by M. C. Decbarme.— Description. of some 
important impiovements E effected in the gns-heated 
theimo-electric pile invented in 1874 by MM. Clamond and J. 
Ch tier. n a new electric pile acting with two fluids, 
by M. A. Dupré.—On the diurnal variation of the mag- 
netic elements at the Parc Samt-Maur Observatory during 
the yeas 1883 and 1884, by M. Th. Morceanx.—On the depths 
to which the solar iays penetrate in marine water, by MM. KI. 
Fol and Ed. Sarasin, From a series of experiments made in the 
month of March, 1885, at Villefianche-sur-Mer (Mediterranean) 
analogous to those previously carned out at the Lake of Geneva, 
the authors conclude that in fine weather the last rays*of light 
aie dissipated in the Mediterranean at a depth of about 400 m. 
below the surface.—On a remarkable deviation of the trajectory 
of a cyclone observed last February on the north-east coast of 
Madagascar, by M. Pelagaud Almost for the first tıme since the 
Indian Ocean has been visited by Europeans—that is, the last 
four hundred years—a cyclone has visited the Island of Mada- 
gascar, causing great damage to the French fleet and other 
shipping along the north-east coast.—N ote on the oxides of 
copper, by M. Joannis.—On the mutual attraction of bodies in 
solution and solid bodies mmmersed in the fluid, by M. J. 
Thoulet. In this second note the author shows that such mutual 
attraction exists that it is instantaneous, and that in the normal 
conditions it is directly proportioned to the suface of the im- 
mersed solid-—On a new process for preparing cyanogen, by 
M. G. Jacquemin.—Quantitative analysis of cyanogen mixed 
with carbonic acid, nitrogen, oxygen, and other gases, by the 
same author.—On the primary haloid [derivatives of ordinary 
ether, by M. L. Henry.—On the existence of a nervous 
system in the Peltogaster: a contribution to the histgry 
of the Kentrogonides (Rhizocephals of Fritz Müller) by 
M. J. Delage. —On the nervous system of the Bothryo- 
cephalids, by M. J. Nuemiec.—Notes on three new species 
of Ascidians fiom the coast of Provence, by M. L. Roule 
—A new contribution to the question of boric acid of non- 
volcanic origin, by M. Dieulafax® It is shown that boric acid 
is not always of volcanic origin, but that vast quantities exist 1n 
the salt lakes and saline marshes, all: the elements of which are 
of @sedimentary character, and which amid more or less complex 
physical and chemical changes have still their first origin in the 
evaporation of normal marine basins.—On seme specimens from 
a remarkable fossil forest in the Reserve of the Navajos Indians, 
Arizona, by M. E. Desté.—Note on the springs in the district 
of Gabes, North Africa, by M. L. Dru.—On the work bemg 
accomplished at the station of Kondof, established by the 
French section of the African International Society, by M. 
Bloyet:—On the influence of the nervous system on the tem- 
perature of the body, by M. Ch. Richet.—Studies on the in- 

alation of formene, and of monochloruretted formene (chloride 
of methyl), by MM. J. Regnault and Villejean.—On the harm- 
less character of the comma bacillus, and on the presence of its 
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nds that these i aa are normally present in all kinds of 
water, and in the form of spores or germs everywhere in the 
ane ee There are many varieties, some apparently identical 
with the comma bacillus of cholera. 


geris in“the atmosphere, by M J. Héricourt. The author 


BERLIN 


Physical Soclety, March 6.—Dr. Kalischer described a new 
secondary battery intended to overcome the disadvantage of the 
weual accumulators, namely, that the sheet of lead used as anode 
got very soon destroyed. This object he attained by adoptin 
a very concentrated solution of nitrate of lead as electrolyte, and 
iron as anode. The iron, on being immersed in the'solution of 
lead, became passive and resisted every corroding effect of the 
fluid ; in other respects the peroxide of lead on the electric charge 
became deposited at the anode as a very firm coherent mass 
enveloping and piotecting the iron on all sides. The charge 
was continued till the greater part of the nitrate of lead was 
decomposed, a condition which was marked by the occurrence 
of a greater development of gas at the anode At the beginning 
of the charge all development of gus must be avoided, as other- 
wise the peroxide of lead, or, more correctly, the hydiate of per- 
oxide of lead, became covered with bubbles. As kathode a sheet 
of lead was used, but it was attended by two disadvantages. In 
the first place the lead, during the charge, separated itself at 
the kathode into long c threads, which soon passed through 
the fluid and produced short closing (of the current). In ‘the 
second place the nitric acid, which remained in the fluid after 
the separation of the lead, acted very powerfully on the sheet of 
lead. Both disadvantages Dr. Kalischer avoided by amalgam- 
ising the kathode. This accumulator of hon, concentrated 
solution of nitrate of lead, and amalgamised lead yielded, after 
the electric charge, which could be carried out without any 
special preparations, a current of about 2 volts ; after about six 
hours’ discharge, however, the electromotive foice sank to 177 
volts, but, on the battery being left to itself for &venty-four hours, 
it became a little increased. According to the measurements 
hitherto taken, the functions of this accumulator were satisfactory. 
An atterfipt to substitute sulphuric manganese for nitric lead in 
this battery did not answer the purpose, as the peroxide of 
manganese separated itself, not in a continuous layer, but in 
loose scales.—Prof. Schwalbe laid before the Society a piece of 
a piezometer which had burst under a pressure of ten atmo- 
spheres. The rather thick glass was traversed by longitudinal 
erfect regularity and exactly el 
to each other. — Prof. Schwalbe further spoke of the 1ce- 
outeroppings, resembling asbestos and glossy-like silk, which 
emerged on old, decayed twigs and bianches, and which he had 
observed in former winters. He supposed that they origin- 
ated in the isation outwards of needles of ice from the 
water in the interior of the wood under moderate and slowl 
advancing colds. This winter also, as in former winters, he h 
succeeded in effecting these glacial outgrowths artificially on 
some twigs, by impregnating them with water and then exposing 
them to a slow increasing co d of from -2° to —3*. To test the 
accuracy of this hypothesis, he instituted experiments with 
solutions of salt. A solution of nitre gave very satisfactory 
rests. When ajdecayed twig was thoroughly saturated with a 
solution of nitre, and then left to evaporate, there then cropped 
out on it delicate glossy protuberances, perfectly similar to those 
observed in nature on moist pieces of wood. In this last case 
it was impossible that any increment could come from the out- 
side; these crystal néedles could have grown only from the 
interior. With the cube-crystallising kitchen salt, on the other 
hand, the experiment did not succeed. The speaker related 
that-the first observations of these ice outcroppages were made 
by the Duke of Argyll. The pillar-like outgrowths which in 
recent times had been largely observed by English naturalists, 
and which he had formerly observed and described, were, in the 
opinion of the speaker, likewise excrescences from the interior. 
—Dr. Kayser read a paper, sent in by Dr. Muller-Erzbach, in 
which the latter endeavoured to refute some objections raised 
azainst his experiments, communicated to the Society at the last 
sitting, respecting the magnitude of the sphere of influence of 
molecular attraction. à 

March 20. — Dr. Gross, starting from theoretical con- 
siderations, instituted the following experiment:—Two iron 
electrodes overlaid with sealing wax, in such a manner a 
to leave only the terminal planes free, were dipped into 


fissures, distributed with 





solution of chloride of iron, closed by means f a galvanometer 
into a circle, and any inequalities there might happen to be 
adjusted according to the Poggendorf-Du  Bois-Raymond 
method. When now one electrode was surrounded by a 
magnetising spiral, there was seen, on its being magneticed, an 
electric current passing from the magnetic electrode through 
the fluid to the non-magnetic electrode. It might be thought 
that the current was a thermo-electric one, produced by the 
warming of the magnetigng spiral; but a delicate thermometer 
showed that the air within the magnetising spiral was but 2% 
warmer than the surrounding air. Besides, the electrode that 
was to be magnetised was surounded by a double cylinder, 
through which water of a temperature 12° below that of the aur, 
was constantly flowing; and yet, notwithstanding this power- 
fully cooling influence, the curent always passed from the mag- 
netic to the non-magnetic electrode, wheieas a thermal cunent 
must have passed from the wai to the cold electrode. The 
electric current was therefore produced, not by a difference in 
temperature, but by the magnetisation of theone electrode. The 
«unent continued so long as the electrode was magnetised. If 
the electiodes were now brought into a tube, and so arranged as 
to lie behind each other in the axis of the tube, with their free 
terminal planes turned to each other, then, on the magnetisation 
of one electrode, an electric curent again set in, passing now, 
however, from the non-magnetic electrode, through the fluid, to 
the magnetic electrode. the direction of the current was con- 
sequently dependent en the direction of the etic axis to the 
electrolyte and the second electrode. As conducting fluid only 
sulphates of iron could be used in these experiments, and of 
these only such as received the free terminal plane of the elec- 
trodes nakedly. Dr. Gross believed that the currents demon- 
strated by him in the experiments thus described were related to 
the thermo-electric currents between magnetic and non-mag- 
netic iron wires, which weie a subject of study to Sir William 
"Thomson. 
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THE FOSSIL MAMMALIA IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 


Catalogue of the Fossil Mammalia in the British 
Museum (Natural HistoPy), Part.I, containing the 
Orders Pnmates, Chiroptera, Insectivora, Carnivora, 
and Rodentia. By Richard Lydekker, B.A., F.G.S., 
&c. (London: Printed by order of the Trustees, 1885). 


IN the above-named volume we welcome another con- 

tribution to the series of descnptive catalogues of 
the Natuial History Section of the British Museum, 
which, initiated by the late indefatigable Keeper of the 
Zoological Department, Dr. J. E. Gray, have beef ener- 
getically extended under the direction of his' eminent 
successor, Dr. Gunther, himself the author of the greatest 
‘of them all, the now classical “ Catalogue of Fishes.” 

Unhke that valuable work, however, and the subse- 
quently published catalogues of Chiroptera, of Birds, and 
of Batrachia, the volume before us does not conceal, 
under the modest title of “Catalogue,” a systematic 
treatise on the orders dealt with, for it includes even less 
than its title imphes, dealing only, as a rule, with the 
specimens of fossil Mammaha exhibited in the Museum 
galleries We regret that this is so; an excellent oppor- 
tunity has been lost by the author of bringing out a 
monograph, complete to date, of all the species of fossil 
mammals known—a work urgently needed not only by 
the student of paleontology, but by biologists in general, 
whose successful study of existing animals depends so 
largely on their knowledge of extinct forms. 

Although the subjects of this work belong as truly to 
the zoological series as any of the groups of animals 
treated of in the catalogues of the Zoological Depart- 
ment above referred to, yet, as their remains which form 
the material on which it is founded are conventionally 
termed “ fossils,” the volume is piefaced by the learned 
head of the Department of Geology, Dr. Henry Wood- 
ward. This is, no doubt, as it ought to be, for Dr. Wood- 
ward is not only à distinguished paleontologist but a 
zoologist also; but the ‘circumstance points to the un- 
comfortable fact that the collections on which it is based 
occupy a part of the house different from that of their 
nearest relations—a condition which, however convenient 
for departmental reasons, is none the less to be deplored 
as contrary to the ‘principles which should govern the 
arrangement of a collection intended for instruction, and 
misleading to the general non-scientific visitor, who 1s 
necessarily led by such an arrangement to regard the 
animals, whose remains are presented thus to his view, 
as creatures of a patentage altogether distinct from thas 
of existing species. We areconfident that our opinions 
on this subject are shared by the able director of the 
Museum, whose arrangement of the specimens in the 
Huntenan Collection of the Royal College of Surgeons 
was based on the natural, as opposed to the artificial, sys- 
tem, such as we see adopted at South Kensington, which, 
however, existed there before his appointment, and which, 
no doubt, is still forced upon him by circumstances not 
under his control. ` 

The Keeper of the Department of Geology is fortunate 
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in having obtained for the preparation ofethis catalogue 
the services of one so competent to deal with the subject 
as Mr. Lydekker, whose valuable palzeontological papers, 
published chiefly in the Memoirs of the Geological Sur- 
vey of India, are so well known, and who appears to have 
brought to the study of the collection a mind unbiassed 
by theories of a bygone period of natural history, save 
in a few points which we shall presently point owt, in 
which we trust he may Mave yielded rather to the erespect 
due to the opinions of a former master of this science than 
to his own convictions. 

The author premises (in the Introduction) that he has 
endeavoured, as far as possible, to follow ın the lines laid 
down by Prof W. H. Flower (in his “Catalogue of 
Specimens of Vertebrated Animals in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons," Part IL, 1884) in respect to 
the nomenclature of species and genera and in regard to 
general systematic arrangement, and his wisdom in foll- 
owing such an excellent model is much to be commended. 
Unfortunately, however, the proviso “as far as possible” 
seems to have opened the way to some considerable ex- 
ceptions to this good rule, which prove to be serious 
blemishes in a work otherwise well carried out. We can 
see no good reason why the simple plan of printing refer- 
ences in the body of the page, employed in all hitherto 
published descriptive catalogues of the Natural History 
Department, should have been abandoned in the volume 
before us in favour of a complicated system of foot-notes 
which disfigure the pages and causes the unlucky reader 
to keep his eyes perpetually on the move. Thus (to cite 
one of many instances), under the genug Macherodus 
we find arranged, in a narrow line down one side of the 
page, six synonyms, each provided with a minute num- 
ber referring to a certain similarly numbered foot-note at 
the bottom of the page, in which, when found, the required 
reference may be made out. This trouble could have 
been spared the reader -by simply printing the reference 
after the synonyms, and much-space would also have 
been saved. But worse than this is the absence of even 
footnote references to synonyms, such as we notice in 
many places, as, for instance, under “ Hyena striata,” 
where eleven synonyms with the names of their authors 
only, are arranged in a dismal line down the left side of 
the page. i 

Although the fossil remains are, in most cases, very 
carefully descnbed, yet we regret to find but few defini- 
tions in detail of the families, genera, or species; for 
although definitions of still existing genera and species 
might possibly be omitted or much abridged, it is surely 
unadvisable in a descriptive catalogue to omit or abridge 
those of any of the trifly fossil forms, however well they 
may be known to professed paleontologists. The author 
is occasionally unfortunate even in his short definitions, 
as, for instance, where he defines the genus Crassopus as 
having “teeth nearly the same in number as in Sorex, 
but different in colour,” whereas this genus is really dis- 
tinguished by having teeth nearly the same in colour as 
Sorex, but different in number (one premolar less on each 
side above). The expression “neatly the same in 
number'* is curious in a scientific work. Under this 
genus we notice that C. reziz/er, which we considered had 
been long ago recognised as a synonym of C. Jodiëns, is 
given position as a distinct species, and, wonderful to 
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relate, it owes its recognition as such to two rami of the 
mandible ! 

"We were at first puzzied by the numbers applied to 
certain premolars in the author's description of the denti- 
tion of some fossil species belonging to still existing 
geneia, until the'following paragraph in the Introduction 
was noticed :—“ In enumerating the teeth of the typical 
hfterodont Euthenan mammals, each tooth of the cheek 
serie$ is referred to its proper position in the complete 
series, the first premolar always meaning the first tooth 
in the typical series of four, and so with the succeeding 
teeth.” "Mr. Lydekker has therefore resuscitated what 
we had thought was long defunct—namely, the Owenian 
system of expressing the homology of the teeth by ima- 
gining a fixed mode of reduction for a typical number of 
44, of which the premolars, for instance, when reduced in 
number, are supposed to become so by symmetrical loss 
from before backwards ; so that when, for example, two 
upper premolars alone remain, these must be considered 
to be the third and fourth. It is, however, an incontro- 
vertible fact that 1n. many species of mammals it is the 
third premolar in the upper jaw that is wanting, that 
further reduction is accomplished -by the loss of the 
second, and, lastly, of the first premolar, the fourth pie- 
molar of the original series alone remaining, this tooth 
In the lower jaw of ceitain 
species with three premolars the second premolar is the 
first to disappear, so that here the same difficulty exists. 
Were the mandible of such a species to beconfe fossil, the 
two remaining premolars would, by the Owenian system, 
be recognised as the thud and fourth, whereas they would 
réally be either the second and fourth oi the first and 
fourth. Indeed Prof Owen himself notices (^ Anat. 
Vertebr.,” iii. p 374) that “in some instances the first 
premolar remains of small size when p. 2 and p. 3 are 
lost;" and Prof. Flower, commenting on the theory of 
reduction advanced by Prof Cwen, remarks (“ Encycl. 
Brit ,” xv p. 353) that “if this were invariably so, the 
labours of those who describe teeth would be greatly 
simplified ; but there are unfortunately so many excep- 
tions that a close scrutiny into the situation, relations, 
and development of a tooth may be 1equired before its 
nature can be determined, and in some cases the 
evidence: at our disposal is scarcely sufficient for the 
purpose.” 

Spacg will not admit of entering upon'a criticism of the 
geological horizons adopted, which, so far as the Tertianes 
of Europe are concerned, have been slightly modified' by 
thé author from the tables given by Gaudry, Boyd 
Dawkins, and Max Schlosser. We note, however, with 
satisfaction that 'he' has rejected the prevalent notions as 
to the position of the Siwalik and Pikermi beds, referring 
the ossiferous strata of the former'to the Upper and that 
of the latter to the Lower Pliocene—a view, ifwe mistake 
not, urged for some'time past by 'Mr. W. T. Blanford. 
"We could wish for a special note on the position of the 
Caylux and Quercy phosphorites of Central ‘France, 
referred to ‘the Upper Eocene; for the highly specialised 
character of the'mammalian remains'from these deposits 
appear to throw much doubt on their supposed' age. 

Where there is much to blame ‘there is also much to 
pwuse : ‘the descriptions appear to berin most cases ex- 
céllent and carefully worked out, the subjects chosen/for 


‘Nautical Magazine for 1874, 1$ not quite accurate 


illustration well selected, and the woodcuts (thirty-three) 
well executed. We hope that this volume and the next 
(which will probably include the remaining species of 
fossil Mammalia represented in the collection) will to- 
gether form but a “ Prodromus ” to a catalogue of fossil 
Mammalia by the same author, which, while equalling 
in comprehensivencss the gbest of the hitherto publishe ! 
catalogues issued by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
shall, however, surpass all of them in accuracy of dc- 
scription and in the number and excellence of its 
illustrations. 








THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR YN NAVIGATION 
The Self-Instructor in Navigation and Nautical Astro- 
noy ‘for the Local Marine Board Examinations and 
Jor Use at Sea. With numerous: Examples, Illustra- 
tions, Diagrams, and Charts By W. H. Rosser. New 
and Thoroughly Revised Edition. (London: Imray 
and Sons, 1885.) 
Bees of this charagter have presumably their use ; 
and this particular one 1s neither worse nor bétter 
than many others which owe their being to the necessities 
of the examination room rather than to the wants of the 
practical navigator. Its table of contents is fiamed 
according to the schedule of the Board of Trade; and 
though it 15 spoken of in the preface as “adapted for use 
at sea," Mr. Rosser has proved in other books that ‘he 
knows it can. be so considered only as an indirect com- 
pliment to the Board of Trade Examinations, which have 
been carefully devised so as to call for the greatest possible 
amount of cram and the smallest possible amount of real 
knowledge. The "Self-Instructoi "'has vun through 
many editions, and no doubt answers the: purpose of the 
author sufficiently well : it is, he says, essentially practical 
and not theoretical ; though he omits to say that practical 
is to be understood as referring to what 1s wanted for the 
examination, and that theoretical refers to any reasoning 
or intelligent mode of working. Itis not Mr. Rosser's 
fault that the examination is Jud down on such clumsy 
and really unpracticallines ; and what he has professed 
to do he has done fairly well: though it would be as well 


‘to expunge from future editions the symbol given on p. 2, 
‘for the “ observed distance between the sun's near hmb 


and the moon's far limb? ; more'especially 1f the symbol 
1s to be-used, as on p. 384, for a distance obseived to the 


moon's near limb. 


As a little matter of history, it may be 1emarked that 
the statement on p. 364, that the method of determining | 
the latitude by the altitudes of two stars on the ‘same 
hour-circle was originally given by Mr. Bolt in the 
Mr. 
Bolt,ın the.article referred to, makês no clam of ongin- 
ality, but merely says that the-problem may be new to 
many even expert calculators. In point of fact, the 
method suggested itself to, and was taught and practised 
by, the writer of ‘this notice .m 1859, and ovas introduced 
by him into the examination papers of the Royal Naval 


' College:n'1866 ; since*which time it-has-been repeatedly 
‘set-as! a theoretical question. 
tbe so considered ; for though it .gives tery good results, 


In reality,it ought only to 


and the observation 1s by no means-a delicate one, a 
rough approximation to the anterval'of time being’ quite 
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sufficient, still the method is only available on a com- 
paratively clear night ; and though the same sights may 
possibly be also used for the determination of longitude, 
it will more commonly happen that the complete position 
may be satisfactorily determined by Sumner’s method 
applied to two stars having a @onsiderable difference in 
azmuth, 

The pages in which Mr. Rosser treats of Sumner's 
method are of themselves sufficient to establish what has 


been already said as to the practical nature of the book.. 


In an admirable monograph published two years ago, 
under the title of “Stgllar Navigation," Mr. Rosser has 
shown himself alive to the very great value of this method 
of determining a ship’s position, and to the necessity of 
shortening the calculation by the use of Sir William 
- Thomson’s special tables, or by Burdwood's and Davis’s 
azimuth tables. But no remark in the “ Self-Instructor " 
calls attention to this, and, the problem is left, in its native 
clumsiness, in the form suitable to the questions of the 
examination room, The same Might indeed be said of 
almost all other problems, which are given without any 
hint of the httle artifices which, in practice on ship-board, 
render the computation quicker and easier. In saying 
this, howevei, we attach: no blame to Mr Rosser, unless 
it is for calling his book * practical,” or “ adapted for use 
at sea," The book is meant to meet the demands of the 
examinations ; and for this, at least, ıt appeais sufficiently 
well, adapted. jJ.K L 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(The Baitar does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by kis correspondents. Neither can he undertake to rdurn, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No noticeis taken of anonymous communications, 

(The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible, The pressure on his space is so great 
that tf is impossible otherwise to insurethe appearance even 
of communications containing interestingand novel facts.) 


On the.Cause of the Dissimilarity between the. Faunas 
of the Mediterranean and Red Seas 


THE republication b} Mr A H. Cooke of the list of Testa 
ceous Mollusca obtained by the late Mr. Rubeit MacAndiew 
dung a dredging excursion (in 1869) in the Gulf of Suez,? 
“affords data for compaiison with that of the Mediterranean over 
its eastern In and of which the late Mr J. Gwyn Jeffreys has, 
amongst other writers, given an nccount.? The extreme.dissim1; 
la,ity m 1eference to the species will, upon such a comparison, 
impress the mind. I piopose briefly to sketch out the process 
by which this dissimilarity may be supposed to have been biought 
about. E 

Going back to the Eocene peiiod, we know that the 
whole of the 1egion bordeimg the Levant, and including 
large poitions of the three continents, formed the bed of the 
ocean, and we may Pe that a community of geneia and 
species existed over the Whole tract represented. by those of the 
Nummulite limestone of the Middle Eocene period. 

- During the Upper Eocene period there was a shallowing of 
the sea-bed in many places, and comnesponding de*pening in 
others, and thus the fiist division of the submerged area into 
deep and shallosy basins would have been brought a^out with a 
certain influence on the animal and plant life; but the general 
result may not have been consideiable. 

It was dm ing the succeeding Miocene period that the diferen- 
tiation of: the fauna and flora of the two seas ieally began. 
Recent observations on the geology of Northern Africa, Arabia, 
and Palestine by Zittel, Laitet, and others, leave httle doubt 


Io Aunals and Magazine of Natural Hesto y, vol. xv p 322 (fifth senes) 

* Jrd, vol vi p 65 (fourth series 

3 This fact has been recognised by.Prof Haeckelin his “ Visit to Ceylon” 
and his " Arabische Korallen,” &c. 


that the Miocene period was one during which the main lines 
of the future lands and seas were marked out ; and the absence 
of depo its belonging to this epoch (except a few scattered tracts 
formed of shallow-water and litoral beds) over the region 1e- 
ferred to, leads to the conclusion that land-conditions prevailed 
very much where we now find them, and that the submerged 
areas of the Mediteiranean and Red Seas were dissevered by the 
Isthmus of Suez. It was dwing this period. of elevation tat 
the differentiation proceeded 9 the original forms of. the Epcene 
period developing 1n each basin independently of one another, 
and becoming more divergent as time went on. The process 
seems to have been continued well into the Pliocene epoch, but 
at a time which may be indicated perhaps as “Newer Pliocene” 
there occured a re-submeigence of the land to the extent of 
220 to 250 feet below the present level of the sea, marked by 
the occurence of raised sea-beds containing shells, &c., of species 
still living in the adjoiamg waters, and of old coast-cliffs per- 
forated by Pholas borings, like that discovered by Oscar Fraas m 
the cliffs of Jebel Mokattam, near Cairo, at an elevation of 220 
feet above the surface of the Meditenanean, and recently de- 
scribed by Dr. Schweinfuith (Zettsch. d. deutschen geolog. 
Gesellschaft, 1883). During this depression Africa became an 
island, and the waters of the two seas were united. 

With this union of the Mediterranean and Red Seas thee 
must have been brought about a certam commingling of the 
forms inhabiting their waters respectively, and hence it 1s some- 
what siipiising that there should at the present day be found 
such an almost entire dissimilarity as that already stated. The 
explanation, it seems to me, is to be found in the fact that the 
strait was, in its shallower portion, very shallow ; and that con- 
sequently, except for the purely httoial and shallow forms of 
marine life, a commingling: really did not take place to any great 
extent. To the north of Lake Timsah there occurs a dge of 
giound called Æ Guisr, which rises 70 feet above the present 
sea-level, ang another called Zt, which rises 25 feet. These 
ndges would have caused a shallowing of the strait to the extent 
of their elevation, so that ove: the former ridge the depth of the 
strait would only have amounted to r8o feet or l&s dming the 
greatest submergence. It 1s impossible to say whether these ridges 
are highei, or the contiary, than they were at that penod ; but it 
is a remarkable fact that the'sub-fossi shells in the gravels to the 
south of Tunum me those of the Red Sea, and to the north 
those of the Mediterranean ; other ridges, like that of Tel-el- 
Kebii, produced similar shallows. Asa general result it is clear 
that the submersion of the isthmus dunung the later Pliocene 
penod did not produce a general commingling of the forms 
of the two seas; and when ultimately the seas were again 
separated by the 1e-elevation of their beds, and the piesent 
isthmus esta^lished, those forms which may have passed acioss 
from sea to sea would succumb to the altered conditions of their 
environment, It can scarcely be doubted that the tempeiature 
of the wate: of the Red Sea differs consideiably from that of the 
Mediterranean by several degrees, and the forms which belon 
to the former would perish in the latter, and vece versd. It woul 
be inteiesting to asceitain which of the two faunas more closely 
resembles that of the original Eocene stock. 

Here, then, we have the remarkable zoological phengmenon 
of two perfectly distinct sets of marine forms originating in one 
st-ck only as far hack as the Middle Eocene period, inde- 
pendently developing to such an extent that, at the present day, 
there aie scarcely moie than eighteen species (according to Piof. 
Issel) common to both. Now, if the beds of these two seas (the 
Levant and Red Sea) weie t@ be elevated into land and their * 
fossil contents studied by a geologist of the future, He would 

robably asseit on the paleontological evidence that they be- 
onged to two distinct periods of geological time ! Thus 1s sub- 
ject matter fog reflection, at least for geologists of-the present 
day. I may add that I have been induced to try and solve to 
my own satisfaction the problem heie presented while engaged 
on a work containing the scientific observations and conclusions 
made dwing the recent expedition to Arabia Petrea in connec- 
tion with the *' Palestine Exploration Fund ? 

EDWARD HULL 


Hybridization among Salmonide 
I PERCEIVE m NATURE (vol. xxxi. p 563) that the “Natal 
Frh Culture Shane piopose cross-breeding land-loch em 
salmon and tiout as proposed by Prof Brown.Goode.in ‘‘ Foiest 


and Steam," August 7, 1884. Before doing so I would venture 
to direct their attention to a few points, * 


-leaves. 
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‘*Land-locked salmon” is admitted to be a race of the tiue 
Salmo salas, which from some caüse having lost its migratory 
instinct, now lives in lakes, never migrating seawards, while its 
size is less than that of its sea-going ielative. But as the two 
species are 1eally the same, a cross between a land-locked salmon 
and a trout in fish-cultivation would be identical with a cross 
between a Salmo salar and a tiout. 

@What then has been the result of attempting the latte: cross at 
Howigtown during the last few on ovember 25, 1879, this 
was effected between salmon milt and Lochleven trout eggs ; up to 
now all the offspring have been sterile, none have attempted to 
spring out of the ponds, and the laigest fish among them last 

ear, although in good condition, was only 1641ncheslong. On 

ecember 24, 1881, this cross was again made, with similar 
results, the laigest fish last winter being about 12 inches long. 
(Examples are in the South Kensington Museum). Sterility, I 
may temark, was anticipated from cross, while 1t was sup- 
posed that such would 1emove the anadromous instinct, and 
these results have occurred, but as regards improvement in size, 
such has not, so far, proved a success. 
' A cross was made between a young salmon par and a Loch- 
leven trout, on November 29, 1883, but the young succumbed to 
blue dropsy of the sac. This cross was again tried November 14, 


` 1884, when the par was a year older, and so faz the young look 


well, but we can scaicely anticipate their proving fertile off- 
spring. I say ''scaicely," for we know that domestication 
eliminates sterility in some races of hybnds, and in this instance 
the par had been raised fiom eggs at Howietown ; these have 


- now grown into grilse without descending to the sea, and given 


eggs. Eggs thus furnished from Howietown raised grilse have 
hatched, and seveial thousand young pai are in the establish- 
ment, the future of which 1ace will be an interesting study. 

I think I am justified in advising that when crossing salmon 
with trout, not to select a parent from a rive: or lake, bnt, if 
possibie; to obtain eggs or milt from a 1ace of salmen which has 

een two or more generations in a semi-domesticated condition, 
as with such the probabilities of failure are considerably lessened, 
but, so far a? I have witnessed, hybrids between salmon and 
trout have proved sterile and undersized. 


Cheltenham Francis DAY 





Forms of Leaves 


IN a recent issue of NATURE, in the discussion on the foims 
of leaves, Mr. Henslow seems to doubt the assertion of Sir John 
Lubbock that the holly produces prickly leaves on the lower 
branches, and smooth leaves without spines above ; but this is à 
fact which may easily be verified in numerous localities. (selected 

ens vaiieties are of course not intended). I know of a large. 
tree at Kew which altogether confirms the statement. The ex- 
planation, however, that the spines of the lower leaves may be 
produced to prevent animal, from browsing on them, and that 
they are not developed on the upper branches because these are 
beyond the reach of animals, seems to me to require some modi- 
fication, if not to be given up altogether, in this limited sense. 
It seems to me to admit of a much simple: explanation, namely, 
that it js an appioximation—or 1eversion, if indeed the tem be 
applicable—to the ancestral type. It is a well-known fact that 
1n the embryonic stage of an d EUN the affimty with the 
ancestial type is best seen, and that in the mature stage the 
greatest amount of specialisation takes place; and, viewed in 
thi lipat, the case of the holly does not appes to present much 
diff . A young seedling is seen to have very spiny leaves, 
but with increasing age the leaves becoming comparatively spine- 
less. In the case of the furze we have the most ovérwhelmi 
evidence that the spiny character has been developed to repe 
the attacks of herbivorous animals, and a young seedling is seen 
to have trifoliate leaves—like the laburnam—from which we 
infer that its ancestial type was spineless, and had trifoliate 
The lage group of phyllodineous Acacias bear an 
equally unmustakable stamp of their origin in the bipinnate 
leaves which the seedlings at fist produce. In most cases these 
leaves are very early superseded by“phyllodes, but in Æ. melario- 
axylon the habit of producing true leaves is never quite lost. 
There is a large tree of this species about 40 feet Righ at Kew, 
at the south end of the Temperate House, close to the spiral 
stfffcase. It is thus in an admirable position for examination. 
at the base of this tree the leaves predominate over the phyllodes, 


but in ascending the staircase the proportion is seen to gradually |: 


diminish, till at the top of the tiee—a few feet above the gallery 
*—scarcely a true leaf ıs to be seen. Assuming the matuie stage 


to be the more highly specialised, we have in the holly a-pre- 
cisely parallel case. This necessarily involves the opinion that 
the ancestral type of the genus //ex had spiny leaves ; and, if so, 
it seems highly probable that the character was developed a» a 
protection against the attacks of herbivorous animals. A - 
ible objection which at first struck me was that many of the 
species have quite smooth leayes ; but this has been removed by 
a search thiough the specimens in the Kew Herbarium. In the 
first place, species with spiny leaves occur in each great centre 
of distribution of the genus—in Noith and South America, India, 
China and Japan, the Atlantic Islands, as well as Euro and 
in the second, although no seedling plants were found, there are 
three spectes which show very spiny leaves on barren branches, 
and smooth leaves on the moie mature flowering branches, 
These me J. 1u5ígriis and J. dipyrena, fgom India, and J. Perado, 
from the Atlantic Islands. I have little doubt that seedlings of 
many species would present the spiny character if we could only 
see them. The presence of spines—the nerves being extended 
beyond the margin of the leaf—seems to indicate an excess of 
vascular over cellular tissue ; a condition which is either modified 
with increasing maturity or is not exhibited in the same pheno- 
mena. In any case a severe pruning—or reduction of the parts. 
to be nourished—is followed by a tempo reversion to the 
more spiny character. If this explanation be the correct one the 
question naturally arises, Why are the hollies losing the roperty 
of pioducing spiny leaves? 1ather than, Why does the holly 
produce spiny leaves on its lower branches? The answer to the 
first query would perhaps be, Because they no longer need the 
protection afforded by the. spines. To the second, Long-con- 
tinued habits are not often instantly laid aside. 


Herbarium, Kew, April 18 R. A. ROLFE 





Kite-Wire Suspended Anemometer Readings 


HAVING lately made some observations with my anemometers. 
elevated, as above described, at heights above the ground con- 
siderably greater than those mentioned in my paper before the 
British Association last year, I venture to think that a word or 
two as to the mam point at present under investigation, viz. the 
general increase in the velocity with the altitude at heights 
between 600 and 1100 feet above the ground, may be interesting 
to your readers. 

p to June last the greatest altitude reached by the anemo- 
meters was 646 feet. I have lately been able to secure readings 
up to 1129 feet. Taking the average of seven of these, we get 
the following values for the mean relative velocities at two mean 
heights :— 


Height in feet Veloaties in 


above ground. feet per minute. 
1070 eee zn i m 2297 
756 i ves . PIA 2165 


Nx 

When these values are inseited in the formula K = (7) ,weget 
for the value of the onent x = 017, or a little more than 4; 
but when 500 feet ihe elevation of the place of observation 
above the sea—are added tó each elevation, we get x = 0'26, or 
almost exactly }, which is the value I deduced for the nent 
in NATURE (vol. xxv. p. 506), from a discussion of Dr. Vettin's 
cloud observations, 

I would not at present lay much ‘stress upon this coin- 
cidence until I have investigated the ratio up to heights of 
2000 feet or more, but I certainly think it supports the notion 
that the formula with this exponent represents the average law 
of inciease at heights over 1000 feet above sea-level. 

` E. DOUGLAS ARCHIBALD 





Temperature of the Body of Monotremata 


I HAVE found the temperature of the body of Echidna hystrix 
to be (average of three observations) 28°o C., and that of 
Ornithorhynchus paradoxus (two observations) 24°°8 C.3 

These temperatures present a special interest, comparing them 
with the mean temperature of the body of mammalia in general, 
which 1s (after Dr. J. Davy's observations of thirty-one different 
species) 38°°4 C. N. pg MIKLOUHO-MACLAY 

Biological Station, Watson's Bay, near Sydney, 

N.S.W., March ro 


* Details of these observations can be found im the Proceedings of the 
Lannean Society of New South Wales, vol. ix. pp 425 and 1204. 
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Quinquefoliate Strawberry 


IT may interest botanical readers to know that we have here a 
variety of strawbeny many petioles of which bear five leaflets. 
This kind of leaf is also transmitted to 1ts offspring when propa- 
gated by runners, and I think it may be possible to raise from 
seed progeny the whole of whose petioles will bear five leaflets. 
It is an excellent variety in evexw respect; the fruit is sym- 
metrical, and of rich flavour. When we consider that Duchesne's 
strawberry, Fragaria monophylla (desaibed by Mr. Dyer in 
NATURE, vol xxix. p 215), was unifoliate, and that ordinary 
strawberries are trifoliate, this variety ceitainly is unique, and 
suggests still further possibilities of development in the genus 
Fragaria. J. LovELL 

Driffield, April 16 





SOME OF THE METEOROLOGICAL RESULTS 
A THE TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE OF MAY 6, 
1003 


IN the expedition sent by the United States Govern- 

ment to Caroline Island (9° 59’ 45" S. lat. and 
150? 14" a4" W. long.).to observe the total echpse of 
May 6, 1883, provision was made for taking a senes of 
meteorological observations on the occasion. The ob- 
servations, which were of an elaborate description, are 
fully detailed and summarised by Mr. Upton in the 
Report, and they present results of exceptional interest. 

During the eclipse the velocity of the wind remained 
practically constant, and, so far as the readings of the 
radiation thermometers showed, the heat received by the 
earth was almost #//, The temperature of the air, which, 
previous to the eclipse, had been 84° 5, fell to 81°4, or 
o*1 lower than 1t had been at 7 am., and o*6 lower than 
it was at 9 p.m. The amount of the temperature depres- 
sion due to the withdrawal of the sun's heat was 3°'9 ; 
and, corresponding with this lowering of the temperature, 
us relative humidity increased 5 per cent. dumng the 
eclipse, 

he main interest of the observations, however, centres 
in the influence of the eclipse on the diurnal barometric 
curve. The diurnal march of the atmospheric pressure 
in these regions may well be classed among the most 
regularly recurring phenomena of terrestrial physics. 
From hourly observations made from Apri] 25 to May 5 
the mean at IO a.m. was 29'957 inches, and at 2 p.m. 
29'844 inches, the barometer thus falling ın these four 
hours o'113 inch. Between these hours, on May 6, the 
eclipse occurred, the total phase of the eclipse being from 
11°32 to 11:37 a.m. On that day the barometric curve 
presented a form wholly different from what is daily ob- 
served in these regions. From 10'30 to 11°25 a m. the 
barometer fell with a greater rapidity than the normal 
rate of fall being at 11.20 &m. o'o16 inch lower 
than the normal at that hour. Immediately there- 
after a rapid and abnormal rise set in, the usual 
fall being arrested and replaced by an actual rise, so that 
while pressure at 11.20 am. was 29.927 inches, at 
11.50 a.m. it was 29940 inches. At 12.10 p.m. it was 
o'or9 inch above the normal for that hour. Since the 
barometer was o'o16 inch lower than the normal at 
{1.20 am., and o'ot9 inch higher at 1210 p.m., it 
follows that the disturbance from the normal values 
during these fifty minutes occasioned by the eclipse 
amounted to 0'035 inch, being equal to nearly a third of 
the whole diurnal oscillation fon the morning maximum 
to the afterneon minimum. 

The time and manner of this abnormality is of special 
significance, inasmuch as it indicates a more rapid fall 
than the average during the first partial phase, when the 
sun’s heat began to be cut off, and a rise above the 
average wholly exceptional after the close of the total 
phase, the maximum rise being delayed thirty-three 

Report of observations made on the expedition to Caroline Island to 


observe the total solar eclipse of May 6, 1883, by Winslow Upton (Wash- 
ington, 1884 ) 
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minutes after the period of totality. An eclipse differs 
essentially from all other influences affecting the atmo- 
sphere, in that it cuts off the sun's heat from a restricted 
section of the earth's atmosphere extending from the 
surface to the extreme limits of the atmosphere, while 
from the air surrounding the shaded region the sun's 
heat is not cut off. Now, the observations showed that 
the first effect of the cut&ng off of the sun's rays and 
consequent reduction of the. temperature, which no 
doubt extended through the whole height of the atmo- 
sphere, was to lower the pressure below the normal. 

s diminished tension was simply the direct result of 
the lowering of the temperature of the air over the region 
where the barometric observations were made. 

Following this diminution of the pressure, an inflow 
of air towards the retreating path of the shadow set in, 
and pressure quickly rose above the normal of the hour, 
and as the sun’s rays now heated the air with this excess 
thus temporarily accumulated over Caroline Island, pres- 
sure rose still further, till at thirty-three minutes after the 
close of the total phase it was o'org inch above the 
normal Thereafter pressure fell with a corresponding 
rapidity during the next twenty minutes, at the close of 
which time it stood at the normal. The whole phases of 
the disturbance in the diurnal march of the pressure 
caused by the eclipse occupied two hours ending with 
I230 p.m. [tis from their bearings on the theory of the 
diurnal oscillations of the barometer that Mr. Upton’s 
observations must be regarded as of the highest 
importance (see “ Encyclopædia Britannica,” Meteorology, 
pp. 122 and 123). 

, Pointed attention is given in the report to the observa- 
tions of the wind, which showed that, though the island is 
situated in the region usually included in the south-east 
trades, yet the direction of the wind was almost always 
noted as east or north-east, and was at no time observed 
to be from any other quarter than between north and. 
east. Not a single observation during the time the 
expedition was on the island gave a direction south of 
east. The Challenger in this part of its cruise, during 
September, 1875, noted the same directions of the wind, 
and during the cruise to southward the north-east trades 
were not left till lat 13° S. was reached. 

Dunng the voyage from Callao, the Hartford sailed 
day after day in the region of the south-east trades, upon 
almost the same parallel of latitude, and with but few 
changes in the position of the sails, no steam being used. 
Since the conditions were so constant during the twenty- 
two days in which the vessel sailed in lat. 11? 5' S. from 
long. 79° to 137° W., a tabulation of the hourly speed of 
the vessel day by day has been made from the ship's log. 
The mean values show a distinct increase in the qyening, 
and a corresponding decrease in the morning, the maxi- 
mum, 6'8 miles per hour, occurring at 10 p.m., and the 
minimum, 5 9 miles, at 10a.m. With reference to the re- 
sult, Mr. Upton remarks that, “It seems fair to attribute 
this to a diurnal variation in the wind'svelocity. Thereis 
quite an unexpected regfilarity in the progression when 
we consider the approximate nature of the method. If 
not attributable to diurnal change in the wind itself, it 
yet indicates a diurnal change in the effect of the wind 
upon the sails, and is therefore of interest." 


SIR WILLIAM THOMSON ON MOLECULAR 
DYNAMICS! 
Ill. 
BEFORE proceeding with new parts of this subject, I 
wish to say a few words about “ fiddling while Rome 
is burning.” Sir William Thomson writes to me thatthe 
expression was used while discussing some mathematical 
triviahty, and he wishes to be relieved of the imputation 
* Continued from p. 519, m 
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of speaking disrespectfully of anomalous dispersion, which 
he says is quite as important as double refraction, I grant 
this, but my interpretation of his language when I heard 
the lecture was that so many possible ways had been 
shown of explaining anomalous dispersion that it was 
mere child’s play (or fiddle-playing) to discuss it while 
the burning question of double refraction awaited ex- 
planation, upon which question seems to depend the 
whole safety of the wave-theory of light, that theory being 
in imminent danger of destruction therefrom. 

I shall now give a brief account of the gyrostatic mole- 
cules, crude and improved. The crude one 1s a fly-wheel 
inside a massless shell. Here there is no gyrostatic 
action opposing a motion of translation, but only op-, 
posing a motion of rotation. This ıs the molecule 
which was stated to give the wrong kind of variation 


‘of magneto-optic rotation with variation of wave-length. 


The improved gyrostatic molecule (p. 320) consists of two 
fly-wheels on one axis. But the axis is cut in two in the 
middle between them, and the parts fitted together by a 
ball and cylinder joint. The othe: ends of the half axes 
are supported in ball-and-socket joints in the massless 
shell So far as rotation of the shell 1s concerned, this 
acts like one ostat, the axis always remaining in one 
line. . But if fe shell be frictionless, the ether can only 
give translational movement to it, and the double gyrostat 
produces a gyrostatic effect when the molecule 1s accele- 
rated in any direction except along the axis. 

The special function of this molecule 1s to explain 
magneto-optic rotation of the plane of polarisation. The 
axis of the molecule is supposed to be the direction of the 
lines of force, It is required to be proved thgt, gyrostatic 
molecules being imbedded in the ether with their axes 
parallel and ‘their directions of rotation the same, the 
velocity of propagation of a circular disturbance going 
with the gyrostat 1s greater than that of a circular dis- 
turbance in the opposite direction. ~ With a steady propa- 
gation of circularly polarised light, the gyrostats will 
clearly execute a precessional motion. The theory of this 
motion is examined after the manner of Thomson and 
Taits * Natural Philosophy” for a ray along the axes, 
and the gyrostatic effect 1s found to be equivalent to 
altering the effective density of the molecule, and so 
altering the velocity of propagation. Thus if v and v’ are 
the velocities of propagation along the axis of rays 
polarised circularly in the two directions, it comes out that 
approximately 


v [^] 
=- =] Á - 
path’, 


where % is a constant depending on the form of the gyro- 
stats, œ is the angular velocity of the precessional rotation 
of theegyrostats, and y is the velocity of rotation of the 
gyrostats, This is a totally different law to the action of 


the crude gyrostatic molecule, and 1s in accordance with 


'experiment. 

If now we have zwifroved gyrostatic molecules ım- 
bédded in the ether, their minwte 10tations will affect the 
velocity of propagation in the manner of crude molecules, 
but their translations will affect the velocity in the manner 
now elucidated. But observe that by diminishing the size® 
of the molecules the influence of the rotational motion 
diminishes, but the influence of the translational motion 
remains the same (on the assumption that the angular 


- gyrostatic velocity is kept the same and the ratio of mass 
'of gyrostats to mass of molecule 1emains the same). 


Hence, if we have small enough molecules, the law which 
agrees with experiment alone holds. Thisis a very satis- 
factory state of affairs, and I believe it is te first time 
that Sir Wilham Thomson’s hint about this phenomenon, 
sd ng ago thrown-out, has been developed. 

e There is still so much matter in the lectures that I have 
not touched upon that I am in some difficulty as to what 
to omit. But I certainly should dike to transcribe nearly 
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the whole of the last lecture. This is of course imposs- 
ible, but I will claim a little space for some remarks on 
Rankine's beautiful but futile attempt to ‘get over the 
fatal difficulty of double refraction (p. 271) :— 

“Suppose here a massless rigid lining of ‘our ideal 
cavity in the luminiferous ether. Let there Be a massive, 
heavy molecule inside, wth fluid around ıt The main 
thing 1s that this molecule, which only affects the effective 
inertia of the ether by adding its own mass to the moving 
mass of the ether, has eolotropy of inertia. Imagine this 
spherule (diawing on the board an oblate spheroid with 
axis vertical) moving first in a horizontal direction. The 
effective inertia of this sheath will be altered if ıt moves 
to and fro in a vertical directioa, there being, by hypo- 
thesis, liquid between it and the ether. The density of 
this mass must be greater than the density of the hquid, 
thaPis all. lfthere is dangerof its coming to the sides of 
the cavity, let there be springs to keep it in place, if 'you 
like, but let its connection with the lining of the cavity 
be in the main through fluid -pressure. Then its effective 
inertia is different in different ‘directions. This fluid 
lining seems to hit off the very thing we wanted. Now 
comes Rankine’s wants of strength. He cut around the 
edges of it, and, I think, rather. jumped at it, and put 
down a wave-surface the same as Fresnel’s, and said that 
it came to that. But, alas! Stokes (long before Lord 
Rayleigh suggested it) showed that ıt would give a differ- 
ent surface from Fresnel’s. Lord Rayleigh, in repeating 
Rankine's-suggestion, showed his strength where Rankine 
was not so strong in mathematical powers of grappling 
with a difficult mathematical problem. Lord Rayleigh is 
a man who grapples with a difficulty and sees how much 
he can do with it. He puts it aside if. he cannot solve it, 
but he never shirks it. Rankine was not a mathematician 
in that sense at all. Lord Rayleigh finds, not Fresnel's 
wave-surface, but a wave-surface differing from Fresnel’s 
by certain terms appearing in reciprocals instead of 
directly.” 

Now Stokes has shown that Huyghen’s construction 
satisfies experiment with great accuracy, and hence Ran- 
kine’s effort fails. The desperate condition of the wave- 
theory is shown by the words penned by Lord Rayleigh 
before he knew of Stokes’s experiments (p. 272) . “ Should. 
the verdict go against the view of the present paper, itis 
hard to see how any consistent theory 1s possible which 
shall embrace at once the laws ‘of scattering, regular 
reflection and double refraction” , . 

It appears, then, that after all the labour which has 
been expended upon the wave-theory of light, it ‘fails 
absolutely, and, as it seems, hopelessly, in two points of 
primaly importance. One is the extinction of the ray 
polarised by r&flectiort; the other is double refraction. 
In other matters we have difficulties, but we can see a 
possible means of escape. Here there seems to be none. 

Before concluding this series of' articles I wish to'say:a 
little more about the manner of their delivery. It'is a 
rare experience for students to have the opportunity of 
studying the workings of a great mind while.grappling 
with a problem. This 1s what occurred during the thiee 
weeks of the Baltimore lectures. e During the whole of 
this period one or two ardent students were hunting'up 
references in the Peabody Library, &c., and literally filled 
Sir Wiliam Thomson's rooms with the results of their 
searches, and Sir William generally read these'books. 
He says (p. 76):—" An interminable number of books 
have been brought to me, and in every one of them I 
have found something very important.” But at p.98 he 
says :—“I got another quarter-hundredweight of books 
on the subject. I have not yet read them: all through." 
In this way he often came for the first'time upon re- 
searches bearing on the question in hand. Thus (p. 77): 
“I only found this morging that Lommel also goes on 
to double refraction of light in crystals [with imbedded 
molecules]. The very problem I am breaking-my head 
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against? Evidenceris:always cropping, up that the author. 


19ån the:habit of going farther mto a subject by original 
mathematical analysis than by reading- up other people’s 
work. I will give somerexamples. Speaking of a refer- 
enceiby Rankine to cubic asymmetry, he says :—“ I only 
came.across this in Rankine twg or three days ago. But 
Irremember going through the same thing myself not 
long ago, and I said to Stokes—I always consulted my 
great authority, Stokes, whenever I got a chance— Surely 
there may be such a thing found to exemplify this kind 
of asymmetry; would it not be likely to be found in 
crystals of the cubic class?’ Stokes—he knew almost 
everything—instantly said: ‘Oh, Sir David Brewster 
thought he had found 1? in cubic crystals, but there was 
an explanation that it seemed to be owing to the effect 
of the cleavage plaries or the separation of the crystalemto 
several crystalline lamine’” (p. 158). Then again he 
says :—“I am ashamed to say that I never heard of 
anomalous dispersion until after I found it lurking in the 
formulas I said to myself, ‘ These formulas would imply 
that, and I never heard of 1t ;’ and when I looked into the 
matter I found, to my shame, that a thing which had 
been known by others for eight of ten years I had not 
known until I found it in the dynamics" (p 120) Once 
more we find -—“I was thinking about this, three days 
ago, and said to myself, ‘There must be bnght lines of 
reflection from bodies in which we have those molecules 
that can produce intense absorption. Speaking about it 
to Lord Rayleigh at breakfast, he informed me of this 
paper of Stokes’s, and I looked and saw that what I had 
thought of was there. ‘It was known perfectly well, but 
the molecule first discovered it*to me. I am exceedingly 
interested about these things, since I am only beginning 
to find out what everybody else knew, such as anomalous 
dispérsion, and thoze quasi colouis, and so on” (p. 282). 
The purely physica] bent of the author's reasoning is 
well shown in speaking of Rankine’s work at p 270: “I 
do not think I would like to suggest that Rankine’s mole- 
cular hypothesis is of very great importance The-title is 
of more importance than anything else in the work. Ran- 
kme- was that kind of genius that his names were of 
enormous suggestiveness, but we cannot say that always 
of the substance We cannot find a foundation for a great 
deal of bis mathematical writings, and there 15 no explana- 
tion:of his kind of matter. I never satisfy myself until I 
can,make a mechanical model of a thing. If I can make 
a mechanical-model,d can understand it. As long as I 
cannot make a mechanical model all the way through, I 
cannot understand ; and that is why I cannot get! the 
electromagnetic theory. I firmly beheve in an electro- 
magnetic theory of light, and thaj, when ye understand 
electnicity and magnetism and hght, we shall see them ail 
together as part of a whole. But I want to understand 
light as well as I can without. introducing things that we 
.understand even less of. That 1s why I take plain 
dynamics. I can get a model in plain dynamics, [ cannot 
in electromagnetics. But so soon as we have rotators to 
take the part of magnets and something unponderable to 
take the part of magnetism, and realise by experiment 


Maxwell's beautiful idtas of electric displacements, and |e 


soon, then we shall see electricity, magnetism, and hght 
closely united and grounded in the same system ” 

The model of an electromagnetic-ether descnbed by 
Prof. Fitzgerald on March 28 to the Physical Society, 
founded on Clerk Maxwell’s celebrated papers in the 
Philosophical, Magazine in 1860 and 1861, goes a long 
way. to clear away the objection raised by Sir William 
‘Thomson. ` 

Tü.reading these lectures, it must be remembered that 
they are uncorrected veróafism reports, and one is sur- 
prised.at seeing that the matter is so continuous and 
readable. A considerable freshitess is given by the con- 


* "These reports are generally, quite verbaton, but I am sure Sir Wilham 
"Thomson 1s not responsible for this charactenstic Americanism.—G F 
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versational interludes and remarks, which,would not per- 
haps have: appeared in a written work; As, mentioned 
before, Sir William spote of the pressural wave as an 
animal ; this was very happy, as he had just befor: called 
it the dé&e noir of the iienaa He says at p. 
34 :—“ I do not like the words ‘ paradoxical phenomenon,’ 
‘Curious phenomenon’ or ‘interesting phenomeno®’ 
would be better. There if no parado: in science. e We 
may call it a dynamox, but not a paradox” At p 115 
he says:—The struggle of 1815 (that is not the same 
idea as Ja grande guerre de 1815) was, who was to rule 
the waves, Cauchy or Poisson?” 

To many it. will seem, after reading these lectures con- 
taining a review of what has been done and suggestions 
of what might be done, that certain facts are hopelessly 
irreconcilable with the wave theory of light Sir Wilham 
Thomson has certainly not shirked a single difficulty, and 
perhaps has even made them look more glaring than is 
necessary. But, if this be an error, it^is on the nght 
side 

The reporter has introduced into the volume some 
doggerel rhymes read by a certain student of the lectures 
at a farewell dinner at Baltimore given by President 
Gilman :— 


The Lament of the Twenty-one Coeficienis at parting from 
coch other and from ther: Estem d Molecule 
An solotiopic molecule was looking at the view, 
Smounded by his coefficients twenty-one or two, 
And wondering whether he could make a s\y of azure blue, 
With plagiotatic a 4 ¢ and thlipsinome Q. 
They looked Jike sand upon the shore with waves upon the sea, 
But the waves were all too wilful and determined to be fiee ; 
And in spite of 5^ rigidity they never could agiee 
In becoming quite subservient to thhpsinomic P, e. 
Then web-like coefficients and a loaded molecule, 
With a noble wiggler at thei: head, worked haid as Haughton's 
mule ; 
But the waves all laughed, and said, “ A wiggler, thinking he 
could 1ule : 
A wave, was nothing better than a sidelong, normal fool ” 
So the coefficients sighed, and gave a last tangential skew,’ 
And a shook hands with 6 and c, and Sand T'and U, 
And with a tear they parted ; but they said they would be true 
To their much-belovéd wiggler and to thlipsinomic Q. 
Signed, (s, /), A CROSS CORFFICIENT NOW ANNULLED | 


The social and scientific intercourse of these three 
veeks at Baltimore was an experience that will be for- 
gotten by none of the twenty-one coefficients, and they 
al sympathised with Sir William Thomson in ‘his con- 
cluding remarks at p 289 .— 

“Tam exceedingly sorry that our twenty-one coefficients 
are to be scattered, but, though scattered far and wide, I 
hope we will still be coefficients working together for the 
great cause, we are all so much interested in. I would be, 
most happy to look forward to another conference, and 
the one damper to that happiness 1s that this one 1s now, 
to end, and we shall be cómpelled to look forward for a, 
time. I hope only that we shall all meet again in some 
uch way. I would say to those whose homes are on this 
side of the Atlantic, ‘Come on the other side and I will 
welcome you heartily, and we may have more confer- 
ences? Whether we have such a conference on this side 
or on the other side of the Atlantic again it will be a 
thing to look forward to—as this is to look back upon— 
as one of the most precious incidents I can possibly have. 
I suppose we must say farewell!" GEORGE FORBES 


THE, SEMAPHORE AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
AT SHANGHAI — 


TRE European and American community occupying 
' the so-called foreign concessions in Shanghai has- 
The illustration givere 





lately adopted tbe electric light. 





below is the reproduction of a Chinese drawing repre- 
senting the light and a semaphore with a time-ball in the 
French concession. It is taken from Za Nature, and 
originally appeared in a Chinese illustrated journal called 
the Hu-pao, which described the illustration 1n the follow- 
ing manner :— ` 

‘On the French concession, at the end of the settle- 
ment® of the other foreign nations, a semaphore which 
marks the hour and the wind was erected last autumn. 
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with the Chinese looking up at the ball which is about to 
be raised. The semaphore was erected on September 1, 
1884, at a cost of 28,000 francs,by the French Municipal 
Council, It gives the hour at noon, and the force and 
direction of the winds at the mouth of the Yang-tsze- 
kiang. It is connected with the Zikawei Observatory, 
which receives the observations respecting the wind from 
Gutzlaff Island, at the mouth of the river, and which the 
director of the Observatory, Pére Dechevrens, passes on 
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Every day at 10 o'clock a flag is hoisted which denotes. 
the wind that is blowing on the sea at the mouth of the 
river. Every day at 11.45 a ball is raised to half mast, 
and five minutes before noon it is raised to the top. Pre- 
cisely at noon it falls. In this way all the people of 
Shanghai can know the qxact hour. The flags vary in 
form, in number, and in colour, according to the direction. 
and force of the wind. Truly, it is a very good thing." 
The illustration represents the semaphore to the left, 
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by telephone to the assistant in Shanghai. The time-ball 
is in direct connection with Ztkawet, The wires, poles,” 
and lamps of the electric light are also noticeable in the 
illustration. The light, which was set up last year, appears 
for some reason not to be successful, and when the last 
mails left Shanghai the Municipal €ouncil were 1n corre- 
spondence with the gas company with the object of 
coming to an arrangement for a return to hghting the 
streets with gas. 





VARIABLE STARS 


N his stirring “ Call to Friends of Astronomy ” (Schu- 
sacher's S 'akrbuch, 1844) to aid the advance of the 
SGepce by taking up some definite department of work, 
Prof. Argelander, among other pointsforinvestigation, drew 
fttention to the observation of variable stars as presenting 
a fascinating field of inquiry in which much valuable work 
might be done. Forty years have passed since this appeal 
was made. The hst of eighteen stars visible in these 


* 

latitudes then certainly known to be vanable has grown 
to at least ten times the number, while a new “instru- 
ment of precision” has been placed in the hands of the 
observer in the form of the spectroscope, which has 
largely increazed his powers. But, after all, it must be 
acknowledged that we are still greatly in ignorance of the 
causes which immediately underlie the striking pheno- 
mena which are presented to our view. 

In taking a rapid glance at some of the phenomena 
with which we have to deal, it may be convenient to 
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adopt some form of classification of variable stars. The 
following arrangement suggested by Prof. Pickering will 
suit our purpose; but at the same time it should be re- 
marked that links of association may sometimes be dis- 
covered between individual members of different classes 
in respect of some of their characteristics. Itis probable, 
too, that after all some stars must remain unclassed. 

* Class I. Temporary stars, of those which shine out 
suddenly, sometimes with great brilliancy, and gradually 
fade away. Examples: Tycho Brahe's star of 1572; 
new star in Corona 1866. 

* Class II. Long-period variables, or those undergoing 
great variations of hght, the changes recurring in periods 
of several months. Examples: o Ceti and xy Cygni. 

“Glass IIJ. Stars undergoing slight changes according 
to laws as yet unknown. Examples: a Orionis and a 
Cassiopeize. 

* Class IV. Short-period variables, or stars whose light 
is continually varying, but the changes ate repeated with 
pet regularity in a period not exceeding a few days. 

xamples : 8 Lyree and 8 Cephei, 

* Class V. Algol stars, or stars which, for the greater 
portan of the time, undergo no change ın light, but every 
ew days suffer a remarkable dimenution in light for a 
few hours. Examples: B Persei (Algol) and S Cancri." 

The temporary or new stars form a remarkable class of 
stars, which blaze unexpectedly into view and then 
gradually decline. A striking object of this class was 
Tycho Brahe’s star of 1572, which attained such a 
brilliancy as to be visible by day. It was not, however, 
till the year 1866 that a clue was found to the probable 
nature of these outbursts, when the examination of the 
spectrum of the new star which appeared in Corona 
Borealis in May of that year by Dr. Huggins suggested 
the view that in these cases the outburst 1s due to the 
liberation of large volumes of gas, which enwraps the star 
in a flaming envelope which gradually burns itself out. 

The most recently-observed star of this type has a 
curious history. On September 24, 1876, the late Dr. 
Schmidt discovered, in the constellation Cygnus, a new 
star of the 3rd magnitude, which soon began to fade. 
Like the star T Coronz it had a double spectrum. In 
September, 1877, when the star had fallen to 10'5 mag., 
an examination of its spectrum at the Earl of Crawford’s 
observatory showed that the continuous spectrum had 
disappeared and that the star’s light was monochromatic. 
In fact, to all appearance the star had become a minute 
planetary nebula ! £ 

The distinguishing characteristic of stars of this type, 
namely the temporary character of their phenomena, 
sharply marks them off from the variables of all the other 
classes, in which the changes recur with greater or less 
regularity. A connecting-link, however, may perhaps be 
found in the remarkable variable, U Geminorum, dis- 
covered by Mr. Hind in 1855. It has a very irregular 
period, which ranges between 70 and 126 days, during 
about three-quarters or more of which time it remains 
fluctuating about a minimum magnitude of 14°5. It rises 
rapidly to maximum (at the maximum of February, 1877, 
at the rate Of over three magnitudes in twenty-four hours), 
and then, at first gradually and then more rapidly, f: 
to minimum in. Its colour has generally been de- 
scribed as bluish-white (though it has been noted ruddy), 
and a curious, ill-defined or hazy appearance has been 
noticed by several observers which would suggest the 
possibility of bright lines being found in its spectrum, a 
suspicion which has not as yet been confirmed. 

Class II. includes by far the greater number of known 
variable stars. Many of these are highly coloured, 
showing tints of red or orange of various degrees of 
intensity, and among them are to be found stars having 
fine banded spectra of Secchi’s types III. and IV. The 
regularity with which they go through their changes is of 
various degrees, and varies even in the same star at 


. e 
different times, while in some cases there is evidenced a 
tendency to form subsidiary maxima or minima on the 
main light curve. In some instances also the magnitude 
touched by the same star at maximum or minimum is 
subject to fluctuations, and this apparently quite inde- 
pendently of the degree of regularity with which the 
changes are gone through in respect of time In two 
stars atleast of this class—Mira Ceti and R Geminorum—, 
bright lines have been obseryed in their spectra. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that a separate class fias 
not been formed for variable stars having a double period, 
with two equal or nearly equal maxima and two unequal 
minima, of which 8 Lyre isthe type. A star of this order, 
with a period of about 70 days, R Sagittz, included in 
Class II. (though with an p Mad: of doubt) in Prof. 
Pickering's list, seems to call for special remark. It was 
discovered by Mr. Baxendell in 1859, and his observa- 
tions have shown first the approach to equality and then 
the reversal of the principal and secondary minima. The 
equalisation of the minima was also observed by Prof. 
Schonfeld, and their reversal by Mr. Chandler in 
America. The phenomenon thus exhibited is a remark- 
able one, though perhaps not unique, as something similar 
appears to have been noticed by Prof. Argelander and 
Prof. Schonfeld in the case of R Scuti. 

Turning to Class III., a point should be mentioned ın 
regard to one of the examples of the class a Orioms. Ob- 
serving the star in March, 1866, Dr. Huggins noticed that 
“a group of lines and shading, as if of fine lines” had 
disappeared from its spectrum, the star at the time being 
at its maximum brilliancy. Six years later, however, 
Dr. Vogel, at Bothkamp, failed to detect any change of 
this character. 

Passing to Class IV. we have, in one of the examples, 
8 Lyre, a star presenting points of singular interest. As 
has been already mentioned, its period of 12'9 days is a 
double one, with two equal maxima and two unequal 
minima, and Herr E. von Gothard, of the Herény 
Observatory, has discovered that its spectrum is also 
variable. Herr von Gothard has also: observed the 
D; line (showing that Helium has a home in other suns 
than ours), and the lines of hydrogen as bright lines, and 
has further (Asir. Nach., No. 2651) found them to vary 
in intensity in a period of about seven days. Further 
observation is required before any decided opinion can 
be expressed as to the relation between the variation of 
the spectrum and the variation of the star’s light, but a 
comparison of Herr von Gothard's observations with the 
predictions of an ephemeris seems to suggest (though the 
evidence 1s not quite conclusive) that the bright lines are 
at their brightest when the star is near a minimum. 

The stars of Class V., of which Algol is an example, 
form a group of variables of a well-marked type. The 
general features of their changes are fairly represenftd by 
the supposition of an eclipsing satellite. But in the case 
of U Cephei, a star of the group discovered a few years 
a by Ceraski, a new feature is introduced which some- 
what complicates the theory. Its period has been shown 
with some degree of probability to be a double one, with 
slightly unequal minima. Another curious fact which has 
been observed in regard to the star is that, as it falls 


Below the 8th magnitude, its light becomes decidedly 


ruddy (indicdting absorption as well as eclipse?), the 
ruddy colour being lost as the star rises tothe 8th magni- 
tude again, when it regains its ordinary brilliant bluish- 
white hue. It is only fair to remark that in Prof. 
Pickering’s view the suggestion as to the duplicity of the 
star's period should be at present received with caution. 
This brief review will suffice to show that any attempt 
to answer the question—What is a variable star ?—in- 
volves the examination of a multiplicity of phenomega. 
At the same time, the causes presumably at work may- 
be grouped broadly under two heads—geometnc and* 
chemico-physical. We have seen that in the case of the 
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temporary: stars. we have grounds for looking to: the || the: 22nd- of the: month: he would have. completed his 


litten, whole in: the case. of stars of the Algol group we |; seventy-sixth year. 


His death, though: 1t: occurred: at a 


have reasons fon looking to the former, as a more or less: |, ripe age, has proved a sudden and unexpected blow to 


probable cause of the changes we observe. While in 
B Lyra we see that physical changes apparently accom- 

any, if they are not connected with the cause of, the 
ight variation. Is it to geometric or to chemico-physical 
gauses that we are to look as the key to the explanation 
of the ph nomena in other gigups, say of the large group 
of Class II? A few Considerations wil show the grave 
difficulties we have to meet. A difference of from five to 
seven magnitudes between the points touched by the star 
at maximum and minimum is to be found in the case: of 
many. members of Class II]. Now, taking the magnitude 
scale at present generally adopted, having a hght-ratio 
of 2512, a.range of five magnitudes would correspond: to 
a difference of light-intensity in the proportion of Ioo to J, 
while ifthe range 1s extended to seven magnitudes, the 
star’s light-intensity at maximum would bear to its light- 
intensity at minimum a ratio of 630 to 1. These wide 
differences of intensity of radiation are sufficiently. stait- 
ling iftthey are supposed to occur only once 1n a while, as 
in the caservof the temporary stars. What are we to say. 
of them: if we are to suppose them to occur over and over. 
and over again, in periods of from 150to 6oo days? The 
subject was discussed in these columns some few years 
ago, and the difficulties presented were felt to be so. 
»erious:as to make it haid to accept a theory of this kind 
as offering a probable explanation of the facts if these 
stars are to be regarded as suns in the usual sense ofthe 
term, though less difficulty might be felt 1f we could look 
on them, not as suns in our sense at all, but as small 
bodies In this case they would be relatively near to us, 
and. would have a measurable parallax. An inquiry in 
this direction might prove fruitful. As compared with 
this theory,*the theory that the changes of light may be 
supposed due to: periodic obscurations by bodies or groups 
of bodies revolving around the variable, presents less 
formidable objections, though it has, of course, difficulties 
ofits own. A few months ago one of our first authorities 
on the subject penned the words: “ No theory has yet 
been advanced that will account satisfactonly fôr the 
ordinary phenomena of variable stars." It is possible 
that we must, look forward to a future of more or less 
lengthened patient research before theoretic views.can be. 
announced which shall be anything much better than 
“ guesses at truth.” i 

It 1s, then, to further work that we must look for further 

progress, and the recent discoveries in regard to B Lyree 
indicate one direction at least in. which research should 
be made. Is it not possible that some valuable results 
might be» obtained if the spectra of a selected list of 
variable stars were to be carefully studied with one of our 
larges® telescopes — the several spectroscopic results 
being co-ordinated with the corresponding position of the 
star in its: light-curve as fixed by a careful determination 
of its magnitude? In the discovery of new variables, 
the determination of their periods and range of variation, 
and: of the: general characteriftics of their light-curves, 
good work, may be done with instruments of very moderate 

imensions ; but for all but the brighter stars the spectra 
are:too faint to be adequately treated but by mstruments 
of the, largest size. S 

Whether: by. this means any satisfactory results should 


be obtained on no, it 1s evident that,ım the study of: 


variable stars a point bas been reached: whence, in order: 
to secure any further advance, it seems needful by some 
means,or other to,endeavour to take a new departure. 


— 
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THE LATE EARL OF SELKIRK. 
WY Saturday, Apul: 11, 1885, Dunbar: James. Douglas, 


* saxth;and; last karl of Selkirk died, after a short: 


Iiness, at-St, Mary's Isle, Kircudbiight ; had he hved till 


; those who hoped.that many. years of life might yet remain 
,to one upon whose spare and still vigorous frame, age had 
.as yet:apparently made but little impression, and whose 
mental and physical energy alike gave promise of, a. still 
prolonged period of utihfy. Those who so recently saw 

im in even more than his wonted health now sadly 
realise the fact that he has succumbed, hke many others, 
to the evil influences of the treacherous. and: bitter east 
w.nds which for some time swept over our islands, and 
terminated his valuable life after a short illness of; but 
three weeks. How much he is. regretted, how sorely: he 
will be missed, it ıs impossible te say ; fox the.removal’ of 
one so gifted and so good is an irreparable, loss, which 
will be felt move and more as time, progresses, wherever. 
the¥enial influence of his life and example had been felt 

pl here have been described his ancient lineage, his 
connection with vanous great families of historic fame, 
his political opinions, his public life, the high offices. he 
filled in the State and in his county, the charms of 
personal character which marked his whole life; his:edu- 
cation at Eton, his suceess at Oxford, his travels and, ex- 
plorations in almost every quarter of the glohe ; the rick 
harvest of experience: he. so assiduously collected and so 
carefully and accurately remembered ; his thoughtful, un- 
selfish nature, so loyal, so considerate of others, especially 
of the weak ; so firm in assertion of all that he believed:to 
be right, so excellent in all relations of public, private; and 
domestic life, so true a fitend, so mindful: of all who ever 
did or tned to do him the slightest service — all this 
may some day be told again in detail, but. need: not be 
dwelt on here in this brief notice, which contemplates 
rather the side of his nature which turned towards science 
and took so keen an interest, in its progiess and: welfare, 
he himself being no mean contributor to its annals. Those 
who, hke the writer, have had the privilege of intimate 
association with him, in the field, on the moor, mm sooial 
life, and, by the evening: fireside, and have listened to-his 
instructive conversation on many subjects connected with 
natural science, history, geography.and. biography, aud 
have felt the-satisfaction which arises from communien 
with one whose wisdom and experience seldom erred, 
who enunciated no crude theory, made no hasty gene- 
ralisation on imperfect or insufficient: data, and: whose 
judgment was tempered, calm. and reasonable. in all 
matters submitted to it for decision, must feel that, by: his 
death, science too has sustained a serious loss. 

Lord Selkirk's great erudition and:knowledge of men 
and nature were not derived merely from books. He 
was, indeed, a great reader, whose memory retained with 
extraordinary tenacity' all the- details even to minute 

articulars of that which he read. his vast stores of'in- 
ormation were the result of much travel! and study of 
physcal science. Few, indeed, had travelled so far, or 
seen so much, or with such inteligent appreciation. of 
wliat they did observe. 

His mind was of a truly scientific mould, and accepted: 
nothing on insufficient o1 imperféct evidence; Bis interest 
in all that was calculated to extemd the limits of science 
was unbounded; but of all its departments, geology 
seemed: to attract him most: he. was a: Fellow of the 
, Geological Society, a.frequent:attendant at, its" meetings, 
‘and a contributor to its proceedings One paper on 
“-Sea-water Level Marks on the Coast'ofi Sweden,” read 
before the Societyin 1867, was: of much: interest, and 
shows how closely he-Bad' studied: that important subject. 
He was also a. Fellow of the Royal Society; and’ took 
much interest im its proceedings; but ness,, whioh 
affected him: early, in hfe and inoreased with age, pre- 
vented him: from taking an active: part!in the discussions 
of tHe léarned societies, or in:the debates in:'the House of 
lLords, and to a certain extent, therefore, disqualified: hiin 
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from sharing in, though it in no way diminished the keen 
interest he felt in their deliberations. 3 

The library 1n his beautiful and ancient home contained 
many works on science, literature, and art, but the great 
storehouse of knowledge washis own brain, and from this 
he was ever delighted to contribute for the instruction 
and amusement of his fnends. All this, alas, has come 
toan end; the venerated form “vill no longer be seen 
where it was known so well, in the Isle, or 1n its pictur- 
esque surroundings overlooking the sea, but his memory 
will long be everywhere preserved in grateful recollection 
` by his friends and countrymen. Jr. 





RORAIMA 


BY the kindness of Sir Joseph Hooker we ar able to give 
some illustrations relating to Roraima taken by Mr. 
Im Thurn during his recent successful expedition (aided 
by funds supplied by the British. Association and Royal 
Geographical Society) to the top of the previously un- 
scaled mountain. The following extracts from the paper 
read on. Monday at the Royal Geographical Society, b 
Mr. H. J. Perkin, who accompanied Mr. Im Thurn, will 
: give some idea of the work and results of the expedi- 
tion :— i 

The 1st of December, our first day in Brazilian terri- 
tory, we camped to the south-west of, and quite close to 
Waetipu, a splendid mountain towering above the general 
level of the table-land some 3002 or 4000 feet, with bold, 
sharp outlines ending in'a well-defined peak, on its south 
side free from forest, the savannah continuing quite up 
to its summit, though densely wooded on its north-north- 
east and. north-west. : 

From a lofty range of hills some 3600 feet high we had a 
splendid view of Waetipu, Roraima, Kukenam, Mamma, 
and two small mountains near Waetipu, named Hormi 
and Mucureepa ;' the curious square, flat tops of Roraima 
and Kukenam, with their dark, precipitous cliffs, adding 
a grand and peculiar effect to the whole landscape. Cn 
December 2 we arrived at Toroikire or Ipelemonta, an 
Arecuna villige of four houses situated on the left bank 
of the Arapu river. 

The view from here is magnificent, as the village is 
placed just in front of Roraima, giving a sight also of 
Kukenam ; it is situated on'a high hill 3751 feet above 
sea-level, but 1s dwarfed by the gigantic walls of rock 
near it, Rorauma' being about four, and Kukenam about 
three mules from it ach mountain seems like a huge 
impregnable fortress, built on a mountain-top 7000 feet 
high, with walls from 1200 to 1800 feet in height. 

The portion of Roraima facing Teroota is four miles 
long, and of Kukenam about the sme. Iı? wet weather 
their summits are wrapped in dark clouds, and after the 
rain 1s over and the clouds have dispersed the water can 
be seen casting itself over the cliffs in splendid falls that 
only by.being seen can beat all imagined. At a distance 
of four 1o five miles they look like delicate white threads 
against the dark background of sandstone rock. 

The two mountains are separated by a wide gorge, and 
in this clouds of dense white mist accumulate, and gradu- 
ally creeping up asthe day advances, enshroud their sum- 
mits something after the manner of the * table-cloth " of 
Table Mountain. 

The chief difficulty Mr. Im Thurn apprehended was 
from the dampaess of the spot, as he feared he would be 
unable to dry the sheets of botanical paper used to pre- 
serve the specunens of plants he obtained, but by means 
of a large firé kept burning night and day this was easily 
accomplished. x 

Whilst on this first visit of ours to the upper portion of | 
Roraima we saw on the face of the chff itself a ledge of 
rock running up from the treeycovered portion of the. 
highest sloping portion of the mountain to its summit ; it 
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appeared to us extremely easy to climb, except in two 
places: the first where the bush that covered the ledge 
appeared to end suddenly, leaving the cliff bare and 
naked, and giving the ledge the appearance of being in- 
terrupted, and consequently impassable; and in the 
second place were a waterall from the summit falls 
on the ledge and has cut a gap 1n it, so that there seems 
to bea deep, wide hole, which it would take great, trouble 
to bridge over. But on the whole it seemed so easy i, 
climb the mountain here that we concluded theie must 
be some insuperable difficulty of which we were not 
aware, for other travellers who had visited the mountain 
had stayed near this ledge, though, except Mr Whitely, 
none of them attempted it, most of them having had to 
turn back soon after their arrival, owing to want of pro- 
visions, which latter contingency Mr. Im Thurn had par- 
ticularly guarded against, and enabled us to stay some 
time and to make several excursions over- the mountain. 
sides. 

The noith-east and west sides of Roraima are forest: 
covered, but on the south and south-west it 1s for the 
most part devoid of trees until a height of 5890 feet is 
reached, and from here up to the chíf-face the slope 
becomes far more steep and is covered by a thick, dense 
undergrowth: there are very few large trees, and even 
they are small when compared with the giant vegetation 
of the forests we had passed through. 

Teroota village hes, so to speak, at the foot of the 
mountain, though the cliff-portion is about four miles 
distant, Between Teroota al and Roraima flows the 
Kukenam iver, which rises in Kukeram Mountain and 
descends from the summit 1n a splendid fall of about 1300 
feet. : ; 7 

From the Rukenam river Roraima on its south-western 
side slopes up at an. angle of about 20° to 4500 feet, and 
then at 30° to the commencement of the forest-covered 
portion to 5890 feet ; from here to the cliff-face the incline 
is 15° steeper to about 7200 feet, and the remainder ts 
clf. At about 5600 feet we found a large piece of swampy- 
ground filled with most e quisite varieties of orchids and 
ferns, and also the Utricularia Humboldtii, which grows 
to greater perfection here than on the Kaieteur savannah. 
Here also we found the Pampo or pitcher-plant, 
whose cup-shaped leaves were full of water; it bears a 
delicate white ower without smell. 

We returned the same day, December 5, to Teroota, 
after our visit to Siedl. 

We reascended the mountain on Sunday, December 7, 
and built our houses, one for ourselves and one for the 
men, at an altitude of 5405 feet above sea-level, close to 
Siedl's hut. - 

On the roth, with Mr. Siedl, we went up a path cut by 
a Mr. Whitely in 1883, to the face of the cliff, and on our 
way, at 6410 feet, found a lovely flowering plam the 
Leaothamnus Elizabetha, of Schomburgk ; it has deep 
carmine star-shaped flowers, with, a white star centre, the 
points of which radiate down the petals. At 6841 feet 
we rediscovered another exquisite flower, first found by 
Richard Schomburgk, an Utricularia, with a large deep 
cnmson blossom. The plant grows on the branches of 
trees, and is about 2 to 3 inches in height; the bloom, 
hen but, completely hides the stalk, and 1s about an inch 
and a quarter long, by half an inch wide; sometimes 
there are two flowers on the same plant, but usually only ` 
one. The appearance of one of these bright blossoms on 
the sombre tree-branches has a most peculiar effect, and 
one's admiration is divided between the brightness of the 
flower and the wonderful eneigy of the tiny plant that 
produces it. Pursuing our way we reached the cliff at 
12 o'clock, hearly three hours from the start, the way 
being extremely rough and steep, over root and trunks of 
trees, and bare rocks: at times we could hear we. 
running among the stones under our feet. e 

“There ‘are no trees of any very great size growing on 
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Fic. 1.— Part of south-west faco of Ro 





Fic. 2.—Scene at point of entrance on to plateau on top of Roraima? 
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that portion of the mountain, but the varieties of ferns are 
very numerous and beautiful, varying from small filmy to 
tall tree ferns, some 20to 30 feet in height; but the plant 
that seemed to awaken for the time as much interest with 
us as any other, was the Rubus Schomburgkit, or Roraima 
blackberry, which greatly resembles the English bramble ; 
we gathered several bunches of the fruit, which possibly 
does get sweet, but none of those wè obtained were at all 
eatable, 

From the portion of the cliff we reached we had a good 
view of the ledge we had seen on the 5th, and, though 


Fra. 3.—Scene on top of Roraima, 


partially obscured by the intervening bush, it seemed 
quite easy of ascent. 

The height we reached this day was 7350 feet, deter- 
mined by boiling-point thermometer, and it took us three 
and three-quarter hours to return to our hut, a distance of 
about two and a half miles, as we frequently stopped to 
collect ferns and other plants on our way. 

On the 11th we ordered the Arecunas to cut a path to 

‘the foot of the ledge from the edge of she savannah, and if 
possible to continue it as far as the summit. After a day's 





work they returned, saying they had finished the road, but 
we afterwards found they had left off from fear of Maku- 
naima, the great PEG just at the point where the ledge 
joins the upper sloping portion of the mountain. This 
was on the 14th, when we reached 7756 feet above sea- 
level, and found our way suddenly barred by a precipice 
of 120 feet. A heavy mist, too, arose, and it became 
bitterly cold, with the rain falling in torrents, which 
rendered our return journey dangerous, and the path, 
slippery and muddy. i 

e next few days were occupied in surveying the 
country around the mountain and preserving plants; it 
was still too wet and slippery to enable us to make any 
further attempt on the mountain, but, learning from Simon, 
the Arecuna chief of Toroiking, that the rainy season was 
about setting in, we determined to make use of the first 
fine morning we might have ; and on December 18, which 
dawned most auspiciously for us, we left our house after 
an early breakfast at 7 a.m., reaching the cliff at 8.30, 
where we waited for about half an hour, and then set for- 
ward along the ledge, the path keeping much the same 
the whole way over rocks and roots and trunks of trees, 
and sometimes along the slippery leaning stems of the 
trees, using our hands and knees for some portion of-the 
way. 

The Arecunas we had with us hung back when we got 
thus far, and for a long while would not proceed, until, by 
dint of persuasion and the promise of a taste of ardent 
spirits, we prevailed on them to accompany us; we had, 
however, to send one of the men from the Pomeron, à 
half Negro, half Indian, to go first and lead the way, 
cutting a path as he went on. In this way we reached 
the waterfall, which to our great surprise we found ex- 
tremely easy to pass, as the ledge was not cut away by 
the action of the water falling on it, and fortunately there 
was very little water coming over, being more like a very 
heavy shower, which wet us to the skin immediately. The 
foothold around the T was extremely precarious, being 
worn quite smooth and slippery by the constant moisture 
and falling water. 

From this fall to the top the last portion of the ledge 
slopes at an angle of 30°, and is in places quite twenty or . 
more yards in width; it is covered by a dense growth of 
moss, and in spots tall coarse grass, which gives way here 
and there to flowering plants and small shrubs. Of the 
flowers one in particular, a species of heath, took our 
fancy by its dark pink blossoms of six petals, about the 
size of a halfpenny, which lay in quantities along our 
path. 

So occupied were we in securing each new treasure 
that we had almost gained the top before being aware of 
it, for near the summit the ledge loses.its steepness and 
15, So to speak, merged into the top itself. 

A curious sight met our eager gaze as we passed the 
boundary line of the unknown--on all sides were grouped 
rocks of every shape unimaginable, weird, strange, and 
fantastic, first a row of huge oblong stones that looked 
like rude cannon placed there to guard the approach ; 
further on another rock like a fants umbrella on a short 
thick stem of about four or five feet in height, and others 
like miniature castles and ruins of old churches, leaning 
so much that had they not been solidly connected por- 
tions of the enorthous sandstone bed, they would have 
fallen. We saw no lake, however, but several pools of 
water here and there. The vegetation on the summit was 
extremely scanty and insignificant. There being no trees, 
only small bushes from three to six feet in height, growing 
at long intervals and, with the exception of a few scrubby 
orchids, two spegies of thick-leaved ferns and a variety of 
the red Utricularia from below, there was no other plant 


there, owing, no doubt, to the absence of soil: for it iS amy, 


not possible for earth to collect on the summit, as it would 
be almost immediately carried over by the rain-water 
which finds its way over the edge of the enormous cliff 
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soon after ıt has fallen in most splendid waterfalls, some 
of which have a clear fall of 1500 feet. 

We had no.sooner accomplished the ascent than ‘an 
impenetrable cloud ‘of mist enveloped the whole of the 
upper part of the mountain, entire obscunng the view, 
and rendermg it difficult to see beyond forty or fifty 
yards in any one duection, and putting a limit to our 
wanderings. 

After boiling the thermgmeter, which registered 197° F , 
*the average of five readings, and gave the height (allowing 
for difference of temperature from sea-level) as 8600 feet, 
we returned to our, hut, but not before I had tried with 
true British instinct to carve my initials as a memento of 
our visit ; but I found the.rock far too hard to permit of 
this, and had to content myself with leaving an advertise- 
ment .torn from a newspaper of Messrs Pears’ soap and 
Madame Patt’s testimony of its suitability for the hands 
and complexion 

In conclusion, I beg to present the Society with a few 
Samples of rock and rounded pebbles, which I obtained 
in the course of our journey up the mountam. 1 have 
been told they lead to no very definite conclusion in a 
geological.sense, as they seem to belong to no particular 
geological epoch, but are apparently agglomerations of 
deposits from various causes. 

No fossils have been found, but several of these smooth 
pebbles which I found imbedded ın the hving rock on 
the:summuit point to its having been submerged at some 
long-passed time, but whether this huge mass has been 
obtruded by volcanic action, or 'the cliff has been bared 
of its at one time circumjacent soil by glacial or aqueous 
action, I leave for those skilled in geology to discuss, and 
shall be happy to give any further information that may 
lead to a more definite conclusion as regards the fonna- 
tion and age of the mountain. 

One®” word more and I have finished: it is to again 
remind you that the whole success of the expedition 1s 
due to Mr. Im Thurn's excellent management and inde- 
fatigable zeal, as well.as his intimate knowledge of the 
Indian character; and if my short notes have aroused 
your interest in Mount Roraima. I must ask you to 
accord a larger portion of the same to his complete 
and detailed report, which I have no doubt will ere 
long arrive. 





NOTES 


Tr is well known to all acquainted with the Butish Museum, 
that the staff of the Zoological Department is very insufficient for 
the needs of so large a collection. In the vast subject of entomo- 
logy especially the number of assistants is quite out of proportion 
to the mass of material necessarily accumulating with the advance 
oPgeogiaphical exploration. Weare glad to leain that a step 
towards 1emedying this stale of things ıs about to be taken by 
tie addition to the staff of ‘an assistant, to be specially engaged 
upon the collection of Coleoptera. The conditions upon which 
the appointment will be filled up are announced in our advert- 
sing columns. 


THERE seems to be at last some chance of the meat Yume 
collection being ieceived by the nation, aythe Biitish Museum 


has sent Mr. Bowdle: Sharpe to Simla to pack and despatch the | 


collection to England. ‘Mr. Sharpe started by the last mail vid 
Brindisi, and expects to be absent from England-about four 
months. 


DR. BENJAMIN APTHORP GOULD 1s to 1etuin to the United 
States very soon from South America, whefe he has iecendy 


completed the great works upon which he has been engaged for ' 


so,long at.the.Observatory of Cordoba. His fellow-citizens of 
Boston, Science states, propose to give him a ieception and a 
‘dinner on his return. ‘ 





tiir 


ON -May 13 a statue of Linneeus will ‘be publicly unveiled 
‘at ‘Sto¢kholm. ‘The day will be’the 178th anniversary of ‘his 
birth. : > 


Reports from Japan state that giave fears were enteitainedl 
of an ‘outbreak of the dong quiescent -volcano Fujiyama, "and 
that “officials ‘had been sent to investigate the matter. The 
people living in the neighbourhood believed an eruption to`be 
imminent, because, while the snow on the mountain had begun 
to melt two months before the usual time, all the «vells at the fort 
became dry, and difficulty was experienced in procuring water. 
The phenomenon is considered the more remarkable from the 
fast that the winter has been unusually cold, and that the surface 
of the snow remains hard, the pgrt nearest the ground being the 
first to give way. 


INTELLIGENCE has been received in Amsterdam from Java of 
the eruption of the Semiroo mountain, the largest and most 
active of the Javanese volcanoes, situated on the confines of the 
Passoerean and Probolingo residencies. No mention is made 
of any loss of life having occurred. 


PROF. FOREL, of Geneva, has sent us an account of an eaith- 
quake observed in Switzerland on April 13 last. It was com- 
posed of a preliminary shock at Neufchatel-between 9 and Io 
o'clock, of a principal or great shock at 11.23 a.m., and-of a 
*ucceeding shock obseived at Lausanne and Geneva at 3.55 p.m. 
The principal shock disturbed a consideiable area. It was felt 
in the district bounded by Geneva, Saint-Cergues, the Joux 
valley, Neufchatel, Souceboz, Aarau, Schwyz, Interlaken, the 
Bernese Alps, Bex, and the Lake of Geneva. The detailed 
1eports from the other cantons, Valais in particular, will extend 
still moie the area of disturbance, which already includes a 
distiict. 220 kilometres long by 100 bioad, representing a super- 
ficial area of more than 20,000 kilometres. The main axis of 
disturbed suiface 1s paiallel to the chain of the Alps; in seis- 
mological classification this earthquake would therefore be put 
under the classification of longitudinal earthquakes. Over the 
disturbed area the shock was felt unequally. Thus in the 
cantons of Vaud and Neuchatel, the district which Piof. Fore} 
is appointed to study, numerous and precise obseivations were 
received from Enhaut, Ormonts, the Rhone valley, the shore- 
of the Lake of Geneva, fiom Villeneuve to Morges, then from 
Ginguis, Saint-Cergues, l'Orient de l'Orbe, Neufchâtel, Souce 
boz, &c., while none at all came,fiom the valley of the Bioi! 
or of the Thièle, nor from Gros du Vaud. It would seem that 
the centie of the district remained quiet, while the boidei- 
were disturbed The intensity of the shock was gieater a~ 
one approached the centie, which was piobably the valley o* 
the Haut Simmenthal There some damage wa» effected in 
the walls of houses , it is even said that rocks were detached 
from hills This would represent a shock No 8 in the scale 
which 1epresents the intensity of earthquakes in ten numbeis. 
In Prof. Forel's district the earthquake bad very little intensity 
The shock had thiee undulations, with some seconds’ interval 
between each, In genetal the direction of the oscillations was 
indicated as parallel to the mer?tian, fiom north to south, or, 
according to the localities, ns coming from north-east or north- 
west. A subterianean sound was heard im several places. 


“AT the conclusion of an article im a ‘recent‘number of Génus 
on the Andalusian earthquake, Herr Wifkomm refers to pre- 
vious earthquakes observed in "Southern ‘Spain ; for, although 
that of Christmas day last is the greatest and most frightful of 
them all in the historical period, it is by a> means singular.in 
other respects. The provinces of the kingdom of Granada, those 
of the kingdom of Murcia to the east of the latter, ‘and the 
province of Alicante welonging to the old kingdom of Valencia, 
'have'frequently been visited'by eaithquakes, “At Cape Roquetas 
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aidly;a year. passes. without:one. Judging. from. past shocks, 
wranada and. the. neighbourhood of Torrevieja and Guardamar 
1 the south of Alicante, are the two main eaithquake centres. 
‘rom the last the shocks extend along the coast as far as Malaga. 
he most,viglent occuired.in,1518.and 1829 On November 9, 
518, the tqwn,of Vea im, Almeira was wholly.destroyed, and 
m March, 1829, the. towns of: Guardamareand Torievieja were 
onveited into-heaps of ruins. Malaga has been visited by earth- 
uakes four times during the past century—viz. 1775 and 1777 ; 
“ctober 8-10, 1790; Jana; y, February, and, August, 1804, and 
August 4, 1841 Iny1802, from January 17:to Febiuary 6, there 
eie repeated shocks at Toire la Mota and Torrevieja , on July 
, 1822, at Cartagena, Murcia, and Alicante (over 200 shocks in 
venty-four hours); on April 2% 1826, and until July of the 
sme year, innumerable shocks in and around Granada. The 
hole populatjon of Granada left: the town and camped in the 
elds. Similarly for many other places in Soathein Spain. If 
yall these be added the numerous earthquakes on the west of 
«e peninsula, with centre at Lisbon, it will be clear that, next 


» Italy, no other pet of Europe is so fiequently visited by” 


uthquakes as the south and west, of the Iberian peninsula 


M. CAMBOU, a missionary in Madagascar, wiites fiom 
'amatave to: Cosmos, to report that on February 25, after a 
"iible cyclone, the. coast of Madagascar, near Tamatave, was 
overed with pumice-stone and dust, in all probability, says 
I. Cambou, from the Krakatoa eruption On March 28, 1884, 
milar pumice was. fonnd on, the coast of. Réunion. Sub- 
"quently, in the middle of May, the same, phenomenon. was 
tb erved on; Mayotte, in the Mozambique. Channel ; and in 
eptember of Inst year it was noticed at Tamatave. Crystals 
f feldspath were. mix d with the amorphous matter. The 
opes were generally small, the edges being worn round by 
xüiton. A very;f.w were of a pale reddish colour. Accord- 
igi to the comse. of tha. currents in. the Indian Ocean these 
ould have been carried from the Straits of Sunda down to the 
‘Sthor 17th degree of south latitude in a south-westerly direc- 
on. Thence they rcashed Madagascar, and the adjacent 
lands, through the agency of the equatorial curient and the 
ade-winds. The probability that, this pumice is that of the 
siakatoa eruption is supported by the following facts: the 
meric n frigate Pien acela, passing the Straits of Sunda on 
Jeqember 22, 1883, crossed laige banks of pumice, and con- 
«nued to sight smaller ones uptil January ro, 1884, when she 
as in 16° 7' S. lat. and 66° 8' E, long, The average speed of 
ne current is stated to have been fifteen miles per day. Sub- 
equently, on April 13, 1884, the French war-ship Bous saint 
jet a bank of this pumice floating off the coast of Maglagascar, 
114? 35’ S. lat., and 48?2' E. long. The circumstances under 
hich this pumice reached the Malagasy coast are specially 
teresting to ethnologists, as they afford a new proof of the 
ossibility of human migrations to considerable distances. They 
lso give some support to the theory that the Hovas «f 
fadagascar are of Malay descent. 


* 

THE Madrid Conespondent of the Sranda d writes that 
everal doctors in Valencia haye been making numerous experi- 
vents by inoculating adults and childien with the choleraic 
irus. The faith of the local physicians and of peisons of all 
lasses in these experiments is so, great. that m one afternoon 
00 persons were moculated. The Scolapian Fathers brought all 
^en. pupils also for this-preventive vaccination against cholera. 
“he medical men say the same phenomena have been observed 
s were-noticed in silay experiments in France last year during 
ue epidemic. A commission of; Madrid doctors has been sent 
> report:on.the experiments, 


THE Executive Council of the forthcommg International In- 
zntions Exhibition at South Kensington has issued a most useful 


` Photogiaphy, 
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railway-guide and route-book, for the use of intending visitors. 
The district included is about foity miles in every direction 
around London, and the book gives for each station the number 
of trains daily, the fares, the average time occupied on the 
jouiney, the points at which to change for connection with the 
Exhibition, and the last two trains each day. It will be of great 
use to those numerous visitois who are not acquainted with the 
readiest and most convenient methels of getting from South 
Kensington to othe: parts of the metropolis and its suburbs, 


We have received the second edition of Maiion's. '* Guide to 
? the first edition of which we noticed on its 
appearance. The text contains various additions, needed to 
biing it abreast of the latest photographic improvements. 


e WE have received the Repoit of, the, Mason Science College, 

Birmingham, for the yem, ending ‘‘ Founder's Day," February 
23, 1885. The appeal issued last year for an additional endow- 
ment fund for scholaiships and exhibitions, additions to the 
teaching staff, &c , has been met by subscriptions, amounting to 
nearly 5000/, The fiee lectures to aitisans appear.to have been 
very successful, each lecture having to be repeated on account of 
the demand for tickets. It is interesting to. notice that the 
chairman of the Academic Board reports that ‘‘ the presence, of, 
ladies in the classes stimulates manly qualities in, the students, 
and encourages gentlemanly behaviour.” Besides prizes in all 
five languages taught, the Jadies have distinguished themselves 
in physics this year. The fees for the evening classes have been 
"diminished by one-half, being now threepence each lectuie. 


THE National FishfCulture Association have transfen ed another 
large consignment of whitefish fry to the lakes in the Isle cf Mull 
in oder to futher their acchmati ation to the waters Óf this 
country. Hitherto many expermenis have been tried in this 
direction, but with no succzss. The American Government are 
1endering valuable assistarce in effecting their propagation and 
are watching the result of the endeavours now being made with 
keen interest. 


THERE will shortly appear, published by the Clarendon Press, 
“ The Flora of Oxfordshire," including the contiguous portion 
of Berkshire, by G. Clandge Druce, F.L S, &e. Over half a 
century having elapsed since the publication of Walker's “ Flora 
of Oxfordshue," the many changes in nomenclature, the sub- 
division of species, and the great advance in botanical know- 
ledge, demand a new work on the subject. Mr. Alfred French 
long ago commenced one, and on his premature death, in 1879, 
his MSS. came into Mr. Diuce's possession. At the request of 
the Director of the Botanical Depaitment of the British Museum, 
he undertook its completion. The “Flora” is intended to be” 
not only a catalogue of the county species, with. their localities, 
but also a history of them, and of the botanists connected with 
the University and county. About 400 species and vanteties, 
additional to those given in Walger and Sibthorp, will be 
enumerated, and sometbing like 20,020 records have been made 
1n visiting nearly evexy parish in the county. The comparative 
plant Sccuirences in the counties of Berks, Bucks, Warwick, 
Northampton, and Gloucestershire will be shown Orders 
should be sent to Mr G. C Druge, 118, High Street, Oxford. 


A “BEGINNERS Star Atlas," by the Rev. T. E. Espin, with 
an introduction by Mr. J. A Westwood Oliver, is in the press, 
and will be published shortly by Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co 


In a paper read before the. Academy of Sciences of, Beilin.at; 


a recent meeting, Dr. G. Hellmann continued a, paper read’ 


previously on ceitain regularities in the states of the weather in 
successive seasons of the year. The author, from a long series 
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of observations, draws a conclusion contrary to the cunent belief 
—viz. that a mild summer follows a mild winter. He studied 
the warm summeis of Beilin fiom the year 1719 in one particular 
aspect—that is to say, with special reference to the succeeding 
winters. He regards that summer as warm when the tempera- 
ture in June, July, August, and September, or at least in three 
of those months, is above the normal, Fifty-two such summers 
occured between 1719 and, 1885 Unfortunately there were 
certain gaps in the obseivations which could not be filled up; 
but there was no break in the observations between 1755 and 
the present, in all 130 years of uninterrupted obseivation. 
During this period theie were 45 warm summers, or & propor- 
tion of r : 2°89. But, as in the case of mild winters, there was 
no periodicity of three years, Thus after the hot summer of 
1763 there was not another for I2 years, and at the beginning 
of the present century theie were 19 successive yeais (1799-1817) 
without a single hot summer. But in the case of the summers, 
as in that of the winters, a ceitain grouping is observable. In 
the 52 waim summers, in 31 cases 2 hot summers followed each 
other in succession, ‘so that one may wager 596 to 404 that one 
hot summer will be succeeded by a second." The influence of 
a hot summer on the succeeding autumn and winter (October to 
February) is that of these months 2:82 were too warm.  Forthe 
individual months, with the exception of November, the proba- 
bilities are about equal. Given a summer with July, August, 
and September hot, and a cold January, a warm December and 
Febiuary may be expected. As a general 1ule two warm winter 
months may be expected after a hot summer. But warm 
summers differ: they do not last the same length of time, they 
have not the same intensity ; and these vagations exercise an 
important influence on the succeeding winter months. The 
author then discusses the cold winters of Berlin and the 1espective 
probabilities of the succeeding months being cold. The results 
of the whole investigation he sums up in three propositions 


arranged and stated ns follows:—(1) A | =e I mild 
winter will most probably be succeeded by a | soot | summer. 


(2 A { moderately ) hot summer will most probably be suc- 
very 


( moderately mild 
cold 


moderately 
very 

cool 

cold 


ceeded by a } winter. (3) A | 


cold winter will most probably be succeeded by a | 
summer. 


THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Suricate (Swrzcata tetradactyla) from South 
Afica, presented by Miss F. M, Savill; two Common Badgers 
(Meles taxus), British, preseated by Lord Willoughby de Broke ; 
a Common Marmoset (//apale jacchus) from Brazil, presented by 
Miss Henderson ; a Cereopsis Goose (Cereopsis nove-hollandia), 
a Black Swan (Cygnus atratus) from Australia, presented by 
Mr. F. L. Frodsham; a Mealy Amazon (Chrysotis farinosa) 
from: South America, presented by Mr. W. Hodder; two Alli- 
gators (Alligator mississipprensts) fiom the Mitsissippi, p ted 
by Mr. Chales Ridley ; an Alligator (A/tigator mississippiensis) 
fiom the Mississippi, preseated by Miss Heimlicher; a Red- 
tailed Amazon (Chrysotss erythrura) from Brazil, three Upland 
Geese (Bernicla magellanica à & $) from the Falkland Islands, 
three Wigeons (Marea penelop: à d §), European, purchased. 





OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
OCCULTATION OF ÁLDEBARAN ON May 15.—The ephemer- 


,eides do not take cognisance of occultations of the brighter stars, 


when near to the sun's place, nor indeed, as a rule, of occulta- 
tions generally which occur whilst the sún 1s above the horizon 
of the place to which the calculations aie adapted. In the 
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Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society for March, 
1868, is a note communicated by Mr. R. S. Newall, drawing 
attention to an occultation of Aldebaran on May 22 in that 
year, when the star was little more than 8? distant from the 
sun, and suggestng that observation would be possible with a 
good equatorial, and, at any rate, would be worth trying, merely 
as a matter of curiosity. It does not appear from the succeed- 
ing numbers of the Monthly Notices that the’ occultation in 
question was auywhere observed, but on May 15 in the present 
year one of the same star will take place when its distance 
from the sun is 144°, and «ome observers may be inclined to 
make an attempt to record the phenomenon. At the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, the star escapes occultation ; in the 


‘north of England and in Scotland the times for the various 


observatories are as follow :— 


JDisappearaifte Reappearance 

G.M. pes Angle G.M fr Angle 

h. = s h m. » 
Liverpool 2 5000 .. IQ vs 3 57 =- 35 
Stonyhurst 2476 .. 24 ¢ 3 90 .. 34 
Glasgow «13-3976. 5. 35 . 3 IOI .. 334 
Edinburgh 2 379 .. 39 s 3 142 .. 334 
Dunecht 2353 .. 45 ; 3 169 .. 32 


At Dúblin the star disappears at 2h. 46'2m. G.M.T., and 
reappears at 3h. fom.; angles 19° and 354° respectively, 
counted as usual in the Nautical Almanac. 


VARIABLE Srars.—(r) Dr. Gould, in the Uranometria 
Argentina, enters into some detail with respect to the relative 
magnitudes of the bught stars in Corvus, to the discrepancies in 
estimating which Argelander first directed attention in vol. vii. 
of the ‘ Bonn Observations." It was considered that the 
Cordoba observations **served to remove all doubt as to the 
variability, within moderate lmnits, of all four of these stars, 
thus explaining the apparently contradictory nature of previous 
observations," On the other hand, Mr. E. F. Sawyer, of 
Cambndgeport, Mass, says he cmefully observed the bright 
stais of Corvus during the years 1882-84, and found that ''B is 
certainly vanable by neatly one magnitude, but that the other 
stars appear to be sensibly constant," and he thinks the whole 
difficulty is thus solved. From Dr. Gould's remarks, however, 
there is room for doubt on this point. 

(2) À minimum of R Leonis may be expected about May 26. 
The observations from 1840 to 1883 afford indications of the 
existence of a perturbation in the period. 


THE DOoUBLE-STAR y EQUULEI.—The duplicity of this star 
was detected by Mr. G. Knott in 1867 ; his measures in that 
year give for 1867543, position 276°°84, distance 2131. For 
the epoch 18777728 Mr. Burnham found the position 274°'5, 
distance 2"'16. The annual proper motion of the principal 
staı appears to be + 0'0027s. in right ascension, and — o"'169 
in decimation, and if Mr. Knotts measures of 1867 are 1educed 
to Mr. Burnham's epoch, with these values, they become— 


Position 308**o— Distance 3'"*20, ; 
differing so fia! from the Chicago results as to be strongly 
indicative @f the binary character of the object. 





ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK, 1885, MAY 3-9 


(For the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24, is here 
employed.) ° 

At Greenwich on May 3 
Sun rises, 4h. 30m, ; souths, 11h. 56m. 42*0s. ; sets, 19h. 24m. ; 
decl on meridian, 15° 48’ N, : Sidereal Time at Sunset, 
Ioh. 11m. 
Moon (at Last Quarter on May 7) 1ises, 22h. 32m.* ; souths, 
3h. om. ; sets, 7h. 27m. ; decl, on meridian, 18° 17 S. 


Planet Souths Sets Decl on meridian 


m. h m. h m. o 
Mercury .. 4 17 II 25 18 32 12 28 N. 
Venus . 433 Ir 56 19 I9 14 58 N. 
Mars 3 59 IO 51 17 43 927 N. 
Jupiter II 50 .. I9 7 224* .. 13 56N. 
Saturn 6 32 .. 14 39 22 45 22 11 N. 


* Indicates that the rising is that of the preceding and the setting that of 
the following day. ú 


‘vil 30, 1885, 


Phenomena of Jupiter's Satellites 


E h m May h m. 
-» 23 35 II. ecl. reap. 7 o 4 I. ecl. reap. 
2 3 L occ disap. 20 12 I.tr. egr. 
23 24 I. tr. ing. 9 .. r38 IL. tr. ing. 
4 E44 I. tr. egr. 23 56 ILL tr. ing. 
20 32 I. occ, disap. » . 


Phenomena of Jupitei's Satellites nre such as are visible at Greenwich 
atun, May 3.—Outer major axis of outer ring = 38":3; 
‘tr minor axis of outer ring = 17"'4 ; southern surface visible 

ay 4, 17h.— Venus in superior conjunction with the Sun.¢ , 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


‘HE Austrian African explorers, Prof. Frederick Paulitschke 
Dr. Dominik Kammel von Haidegger, have retuned from 
r expedition to Africa. They started from Tuieste on 
:ember 30, 1884, and chiefly explored the inteiior of the 
las country. The Austrian explorers have established 
‘eorological stations at Hairar and Zela, which will be 
ted after by the English Consuls Pitten and King. The 
ections they have brought with them, filling several cases, 
| constitute a very valuable addition to the Austrian Imperial 
seum, ° 
“\1 the January meeting of the Royal Swedish Geographical 
rety, Dr. F Svenbhiue gave a very interesting account of his 
ts to certain 1emote parts of Swedish Lapland last summer. 
E speaker could not accept the theory set forth by some 
orities that the woid ** Lapp " was derived from the Lappish 
« or Finnish /agpi, te. “end” or “finish,” signifying the in- 
ritants of the end of the European continent. He believed 
mu the word was.derived from luspa or lappah, i.e. ** cave" or 
ecess," a name given by the Scandinavians to this race from 
habits of the Lapps in earlier times living or taking refuge 
caves or recesses. It was a common thing, even now, for 
ps to take refuge in such places in bad weather, or 
the night when travelling. Having ieferred to the remark- 
e structure which forms the dwelling of the Lapp, he pro- 
ded to describe the mountains, glaciers, lakes, and waterfalls 
Swedish Lapland. The mountains were more imposing seen 
m the Swedish than the Norwegian side, as in the latter place 
‘y were ton close to the spectator. They were of two kinds, the 
called ** alpine and so-called '*grass" mountains. The former 
re lofty and jagged, and the latter—the most common—low and 
inded. The alpine mountains were composed of hornblende, 
Wobro, and ekloite, and the giass mountains of schist impreg- 
Med with chalk, The highest parts of Swedish Lapland were 
ye around the sources of the river Rapaadnos, the highest 
» of which, Saryektyakko, was once believed to be the highest 
-euntain in Sweden, and west ef the Lake Pajtasjaivi, where 
e are two lofty peaks, Kaskasatyikko and Kebnekaisse. The 
eatest glaciers in Sweden were found within these parts, the 
«mer having been named the ‘‘ice-dep&t of Lapland” He 
umated that about 180 squaie kilometres, or one-seventh of the 
sole area, were covered with ** eternal ” ice, the depth èf which 
ached several hundred feet. It was impossible to say whether 
e Lapland glaciers weie increasing or decieasing. Judging 
other European glacieis, they should be decreasing very fast. 
1e fact that the flora of Lapland was actually receding, which 
einted in the opposite duection, and seemed to indicate a de- 
wioration of the climate, he believed was due to the circumstance 
eat the Lapland glgciers had an ‘‘hekloom from the Glacial 
mee” still to get iid of. The lakes covered a vast portion of 
«pland chiefly between the mountains and the so-called ‘* forest- 
sad.” The sutface area of the lakes here was one-third of the 
hole of Swedish Lapland. But there were also many great 
kes in the alpine districts. Of the waterfalls the most imposing 
rete the Stora Sjofall, 130 feet high, and Harspránget, 70 feet 
gh, and with a volume,of water estimated at 500 cubic metres 
z second. There were besides several beautiful but smaller 
lis in the Gellivara Lappmark. In conclusion, Prof. von 
‘uben, who has travelled much in Lapland, stated that he 
2heved that the word ''Lapp" was derived from the old 
innish word /agfaa, :r.c.-'roam about,” as suggested by a 
‘eat authority, viz. Prof. Fıs, Professor of Lappish at the 
hiistiania University. 
Gurpo Cora’s Cosuios for 1884 (vol, vifi.) contains an at- 
active paper on Tahiti and the natives of Polynesia, recently 
ksited by Dr. Filippo Rho of the Italian Royal Marine, who 
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sailed from Callao for the Pacific waters on board the Caraceiolo- 
in June, 1883. The ** Kanaka," or Polynesian race proper, 1s 
described as presenting many points of resemblance to the 
Malays, fiom whom the wiiter supposes them to have originally 
sprung. But the type can be best studied in Tahiti and the 
other eastern islauds of the Pacific; where it is found in its 
purest state and least affected by Papuan elements, It is sub- 
dolichocephalic, with cephalic index 76:2; keel-shaped skull ; 
mesonhme nose (index 49:3); not prognathous if unmixed, 
although in Tahuti the facial index is 75:0, and in general con- 
formation not far removed from the white or European type. 
The nose, sometimes straight, sometimes aquiline, sometimes 
rather short and flat, 1s always characterised by wide nostril». 
The jaw-bones, though strong, aie not prominent; face oval; 
eyes black, well shaped, never oblique ; complexion variable 
from light brown or copper to olive yellow, but always fairer 
than that of the Malays; har black, often coarse, generally 
sftaight, but sometimes wavy; beard scant; stature very tall 
and slim, although a tendency is shown here and there towards 
obesity. The Tahitians are of a cheerful temperament, passion-- 
ately fond of song and dance, and some favourable imens. 
are given of their //imer?, a term derived from the English word 
“hymn,” a relic of the days of the Protestant missionaries 
before the French occupation These sien are chiefly histori- 
cal, religious, warlike, or amatory, the latter often extremely 
pathetic, as, for instance, the el of the distressed maid, who 
flies to the woods, crowns hesel tke Ophelia with flowers, and 
dies with the name of her faithless lover on her lips. '"*I turn. 
weeping from side to side of my giassy couch; alas! he is 
away | we are severed for ever, and I alone keep my love. I 
stand in the shade of the Tu tiee, and wreathe myself in the 
flowers he loved, to bear the grief of my beloved who has for- 
saken me. ` Thou forsakest me, never to ieturn, and I die- 
alone like the bird that finds no branch of any tree whereon to 
peich.” There is aneamusing description of Queen Marau's 
visit to the Italian man-of-war, whose officers were afterwards 
invited to a banquet, the senu of which 1s given in Tahitian 
and Italian. It began with roast pork, followed by raw ffth à 
Ja tatero (a kind of pickle made of giated coco, sliced lemons, 
and salt water kept in a bamboo cane), prawns, salt fish, 
bananas, taro, a species of mango (Spond-as ducis), concluding 
with a dessert of cocoa nuts and oranges, A native banquet 13- 
thus a sort of r&umé of the fauna and flura of the Society Islands. 


THE Bollettino of the Italian Geographical Society for April 
publishes two interesting letters from the engineer, Count 
Augusto Salimbeni, who had accompanied the third Bianchi 
expedition to Gojam, which had such a disastious teimination. 
The-e letters, addressed to Sig. Grimaldi Minister of Agri- 
culture, and to Piof. Tacchim, are dated from Dildil-Jimma, 
Gojam, December 27, 1884, and January 2, 1885, and describe 
the commencement of a stone bridge over the River Temcha, 
the first of the kind in the country since that thiown some two 
centuries ago across the Abai (Upper Blue Nile) by the Portu- 
guese. This woik, so far carried out under great difficulties. 
with the assistance of Giuseppe Andreoni fiom the Swiss Canton 
of Ticino, will consist of e aiches with a total leugth of 
50 m. and 20 m. above the stream, Kung Tekla-Haimano:, at * 
whose request it was undertaken, was greatly surprised at the 

rogiess already made, and expressed his satisfaction to Count 

alimbeni in these terms :—*' At first I did, not believe you. 
But it was not altogethe: my fault. Europeans coming here- 
have talked to me about the splendour of their lands, have 
brought me hand-ome presents, but have never shown me any 
of their works in stone and mortar. Our history relates how 
the Poftuguese, to build the bridge over the Abai, brought 
down fiie from heaven, with which they dammed up the wate. 
It is also said that they required a thousand oxen daily to mix 
the mortar, But you have asked for nothing but stones, sand, 
wood, and water. Your work is better than that of the Portu- 
guese. Now I believe you.” It was expected that the bridge- 
would be finished in March. k 


THE same number of the Bollettino brings to a conclusion the 
important and timelyspaper by L. Paladini on the foundation of 
European colonies in Africa, and especially in Algeria and 
Tunis, The object of the writer is to warn Italy against rash 
enterprises of this sort, nearly all of which have bitherto proved 
to be financial and even political failures. Speaking more 
particularly of Algeria, he describes the 1esults, after fifty-four - 
years of occupation, as almost nothing compared with the vas. 
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e penduure of blood pnd treasure incurred by the French Govern- 
ment The mijlita y.expenditure alone, he calculates, at about 
vyeanly ave,age of 3,000,030/., or 162,000,000/, to the present 
time. Tq this haye to be added n-arly 4,000,0007. for some 
eighty fortjesses and stations of all sorts required to overawe the 
uatye.; about r,800,007/. yeaily for th: civil adminis‘ration ; 
3,000,000’ for caravanserais to devel p the trade of the 
interior; 6,000,0004. for, the ports of Bona, Philippeville, 
Agiss, Bougie, Oran, qnd one o: two otheis; 8,000,007. 
or 10,000,000/, for aisenals, canals, dredgings, and other 
aydraulic works, besides many othe: incidental expenses, the 
whole fir, exceeding,any profits hitheito realised by the trade of 
the country. The writer dwells upon the rivalries and heart- 
burnings that have sprang up between the military and civil 
sections of the European community, which hate each other 
almost more. intensely than both are detested by the natives 
He shows that even agriculture has yielded no retuin. at all 
commensurate with the outlay incuited, and concludes that, 
not actually insoluble, the pioblen bow t: found useful an 
piofitable colonies in Africa will always 1emain one of the most 
difficult questions for the statesman and poli'ical economist. 


THE Lole’in of the Madrid Geographical Society for Febiuaiy 
g.ves a complete hist of the 1ecent acquisitions of Spain in West 
Africa These comprise the west coast of the Sahara between 
pepe Bogador (29° 9' N ) and Cape Blanco (20° 45’ N.), both 
included ; in the gulf of Guinea, the coast-line stretching from 
the Muni River, forming the noithein. limit of the French pos- 
sessions on the Gaboon, northwards to the Rio Campo (0° 47 to 
2° 4r'N.) On the Sahaa coast six stations have already been 
established, and-all points giving access to shippmg will be 
permanently occupied The old treaties with the chiefs on the 
Rio Benito have also been renewed, with a view to prevent the 
threatened advance of the French in that direction. 


PROF. ESCRICHE, of Quadalajaia, recently descitbed, before 2 
conference at Madrid, his project for ''freogiaphical parks.’ 
The geographical park is a public gaiden, reproducing cn a 
certaig scale, according to its extent, the geogiaphical features 
ofa country Jt isa kind of map in relief; the principal towns 
would be repiesented by places surrounded by tiees, the main 
ways of communication by winding paths; a succession of 
hillocks would act for the ranges of mountains, streams of water 
for the nvers. The,clumps of trees within the network of roads 
would form vaned pastures, in which the natural products of 
each locality would find, its place among the floweis, and in the 
centre, where the towns should be, would be placed small 
strnctuies, in which would be photographic views of the prin- 
cipal monu nents, but especially the most important astronomical, 
geogiaphical, historical, and artistic information with 1¢zard to 
the town represented, 


BEFORE the last meeting of the Verein fur Erdkunde, at 
Halle, Dr. Alfred Hettner descibed the United Stites of 
Columbia, thei: characteristics, and present condition, based on 
recent journeys there, After deducting the disputed teiritory on 
its borders, Columbia is half as laige again as the Geiman 
Empire. Its mun geographical divisions are the isthmus 1egion, 
he mountainous districts in the west belonging to the Andes 
Seen and the low-lying plains of the Amazon and the Oiinoco 
in the east To the last-belongs the Meta, which is very suitable 
fo. navigation, but is little used for that purpose , while the Mag- 
dalena, which is navigable for 640 kilometres to the Honda 
Cataract, belongs to the first division, The forest region, with 
palms in the lowe and treeeferns m the upper parts, extends up 
to 2900 m , the snow-hne.bein * 4600 m. in height. The Indian 
population, amongst which the Muysca (Tsehibtscha) rank only 

* behind the Incas and Astecs in civilisation, was estimatedhn the 
sixteenth century at ten millions, but are said to have been re- 
duced by the Spaniards to one-fiftieth of that number. The 
whole population now is given at three millions, and, according. 
to the estima'es of the Columbians themselves, 10 per centi, of: 
these are whites, 40 Mestizos, 35 Indians, and 15 Negroes - 
Tiade is hampeied by the bad condition of the roads, Gold, 
silver, coffee, and hides are, the chief articles of export. Railway 
constiuction, hke,tiade, is prevented, by natural difficulties and 
the indolent, unpractical nature of the people.- 

x THE Mitthalungeps ,0f the. Vienna Geographical Sogiety for; 

Muy ch. (Band xxviil,,No 3) contains papers. on the movements 

of,the Dachstein glaciex during, the period. 1840484, by Dr.. 

Simony ; an account of the latest explorations in Eastern- Equa- 

torial Africa, by Dr. Le Mounier; and the first part of a paper 


on the geographical work of the German Lighthouse Depe 
ment m Hambuig, by Prof Geleich: At the meeting on Ma 

24 Dr. Lenz read a paper on the German colonies im East 

Aínca and Oceania, which is not printed in the pres 

number. 


Tue: Norwegian Governm nt have decided to dispatch 
expedition thus sumgmei to Finmarken, in the gunboat Long 
for the purpose of effecting hydrogiaphuc rescaiches and sows 
ings along the coat. The cost i. estimated at 10007. T 
Swedish Coveninent giant for tms year to vauious scient» 
publications amounts to about 7004 A sum of 507 has a 
been contibuted towards the expenses of Mi. O Nordstec 
algological 1esearches in England and Scotland thus summer. 





. 
FURTHER NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY € 
PALESTINE, WITH A CONSIDERATION C 
THE JORDAN VALLEY SCHEME! 


THE subject was divided as follows :—(L) The Geologx 
Formations of Palestine and Egypt; (If) The Wa 
Aiabah and the Dead Sea Ba-in; (liL) The Jordan Vll 
Canal Scheme. 

Since the date of the previous communication in Novem*5e 
1882, much attemtio: had been directed to the geology am 
physical structure of Pale-tine and the adjacent jegions, esp 
cially Egypt. Besides the discussions in the press relative 
the suggested Jordan Valley caral, an important expedition w 
sent out by the Pale-tine Exploration Fund during the winter 
1883-84, whilst about the same time Sir J. W_ Dawson visit 
Egypt, Suez, the Lebanon, &c, and gave his results in th 
Geol vical Afagacine. Important information relative to tt 
Libyan Desert has lately been published by Prof. Zittel m tł 
** Palrontographica ” 

I. (a) Sehis's, Guess, Granite, and PorpAyries, —Dawson de 
scribes the relations of the crystalline rocks and Nubian sandstom 
at the Fust Cataract (Assouan-Syene). A lower crystalline serie: 
which he iefers to the Laurentian, penetrated by dykes « 
granite and dionte, is covered in almost hoizontal beds by 
second crystalline series consisting mainly of porphyries permeate 
by dykes of felsite and basalt Incidentally it was mentione 
that, accuding to Russegger's map, all the Nile cataracts cccu 
where the i1vei 1s passing over such crystalline areas, whilst th 
moie tranquil stretches of water belong to the system of ha 
Nubian sandstone, An immense mass of crystalline rcs pre 
vails at the gieat bend of the Nile which has Abu Hamed for it 
apex: the axis of this system occurs in the Monassir country 
which is the wildest region between Assouan and Khartoum» 
Dawson thinks that the por,hyne. of Mount Hor may belon; 
to his second series of rocks, which, 1n more northern countries 
is repre-ented by the Arvonian apd Huionian., 

(0) “The Nubian Sandstone.” —This exhaustive division o» 
the rocks between the Crysta'lines and the Uppe: Cretaceou 
may be resolved into thiee sections of different geological age 
The Carboniferous age of the lower sandstone and overlying 
limestonesof Wad» Nash has been known for certain ever since 
the discoveries of Mr. Tolland, bat Prof Hull's party ha 
traced this section up the Aiabah, and almost as far as the Deac 
Sea. The middle division is Cen manian : it 15 probably in the 
main the original Nubian sandstone of Russegger, is widely ex 
tended in Egypt, occurs in great force at Petra, and constitutes 
the cliffs on the east side of the Dead Sea. There remains the 
Lebanon division of the so:-disant Nubian sandstone, and this 
in all proba^ility 1s really newer than either df the others, being 
well up amongst the Cietaceouselimestones, and possibly 01 the 
horizon of certam lignitiferous Feds occurring at Edfou on the 
Nile. 

(c) Cretaceous and Nummuttic Limes'oues.—'The Cretaceous 
beds are.the most important factors in Syria, whilstin Egypt those 
of, Eocene.age aie much thethichest — Sir J. W. Daw-on gives a 
section-of Jebel Atta’ ah (partly after Le Valiant), where the twor 

stems are faulted.together. He considers this position, on the 
shores of the Gulf of Suez an important ore as pre enting am 
infer mediate pha,e in both systems, thus linking the Synan tor 
the African.types. The Cretaceous beds in Egypt aie much 
less calcareous than in Palestine; an abundance of rock salt, 

ypsum, and bitumen is noted on certain horwans (Zittel). 
is last circumstange is noteworthy, for it will be remembered 
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at Dr. Lartet assigns to the celebiated Jebel Usdom, or Salt 
yuntain of the Dead Sea, a place within the Cretaceous 
nom. Dut Hull’s party have obtained evidence which leads 

a to believe that Jebel Usdom is not of Cretaceous age, but 

her belongs to the marls of the Dead Sea basin. This, in 

t, is almost the only ‘point where theu conclusions differ 

terta'ly from 'those of the French geologigt. 

paN either in Palestine nor in Egypt isthe any sharp line of 
m—amiaication between the Chalk and the Teitiary rocks, but the 
ilky sediments of the older Eocene follow those of the Upper 
«alk with hardly any variation in their characteis. And yet, 
wording to Zittel, the paleeontological -boundary between-the 
«alk and the Eocene is cleaily defined, notwithstanding the 
nunuity of maiine deposits. That author had never observed 
her in oi above the oldest Nurgmulitic bed a single charac- 
istic chalk fossil ; neither did he cve: find a nummulite 1n the 

uk strata. 
«d, Post-nummuhic Rocks outside the area of the Derd Sea 
gin. — Theie is considerable difference of opinion as tothe age 
the formations that were deposited subsequent to the up- 
aval of the Cretaceo-nummulitic sea-bed. ‘Fhose at the 
hmus of Suez are especially interesting. l'awson has named 
am the ‘‘ Isthmiam deposits,” and considers them to be later 
un the Miocene, They occupy the highest land just north of 
maila—thin-bedded grey limestones with eveimicular holes 
sting on marls, sands, and clays, mostly destitute of- fossils, 

t with some layeis holding fiesh-watei shells, ‘especially 

iheria calan li, which is ako found in the Chalouf cutting. 

wwe concludes that a bianch of the Nile discharged hereabouts, 
€ into a marine estuary, but into a lake sometimes salt and 
etimes fresh. The greater pait of these “Isthmian de- 
«sits " resembled those of the terraces of the Dead Sea, presently 
be considered. The pe iod of their formation was a con- 

-ental one, pliocene or‘ post-, lac al. 

The subject of the recent 1a1sed' beaches of the Red Sea, &c , 

d the probable beaung of these upon the question of the 

ute of the Exodus was al o' discussed . 

IX. The Wady Arbh, and the Dead Sea Buits.—1t 'was 
«inted out that Prof. Hull, in a lecture‘ given at Dublin two 

ms ago, maintained the Rivei'theory'in, opposition to the 

make basin theory, insisting that 'such a river bred s.utheily 
əm the Lebanon through the goige of the Aiabah into the 
med Sea During the pluvial’ period, accoiding to this author, 

e overflow of the Jorans lake ‘was again though the 

tabah in a southwaid'duection, Doubts were thrown upon 
4s hypothesis, since, if the piesent 1elative levels were main- 

ined, an oveiflow would ‘take place through the Pass of 
ezeel, at a:point only 285 feet above sea-level, leaving the 
atershed of the Arabah still 375 feet above such a Joidauic lake. 
hese points were again‘brovght out in considering the scheme 

1a Jordan Valley canal. à 

An account of the physical 'and geolozical stiucture of the 

rabah was given, based chiefly upon liull's'summary, and 

itthe woik of thé Royal: Engineers in the late survey. The 
mngitudinal section, by Major- Kitchener and Sergeant-Major 
imstrong, 1s a very fine piece’of work, angl sets nt» rest for 
per the question of level in the long valley between the Red Sea 
ond the Dead Sea, besides supplying an admirable coup dad of 
1e eastern flank of'one of the most extraoidinary valley, in the 
olld. ‘The great Dead Sea fault recognised by Von Buch, 
Mlitchcock, Lartet, and-otheis- was proved to pass' down the 
wabah, clinging tó the roots! of! the eastern mountams. Prof. 
Iull’s party observed ıt 1n several placgs,-and two cross‘ sections 
me given, showing the setiimentaiies faulted against the ciystall- 
We rocks. The‘ puallel faults gear the base of Mount Hoi 
trve to repeat thé phenomena'with very cuiious and picturesque 
sults, as 1s well illustiated by Prof. Hull in his book, ‘‘ Mount 
eit, 

The physical pioblez s connected with these dislocations, and 
rith the undoubted existence of the Dead Sea hollow as an 
adependent la'.e-basin, dating back from a high antiquity, were 
*rüally di cussed. The Dead Sea basin is separated from the 

«outhward portion of the Arabah by a watershed consisting of 
aid limestone coveied in pait by sands and gravels. This has 
melevation of 669 feet, and 1s-45 miles from the heal of the 
iulf; 29' nules further north the sea-level is again reached. 
Tence the mass of land, though which the southern section of 

Wie Jordan Valley catal would have to be cyt, is 74 miles long, 

wy maximum ‘height of 660 feet, and a probable average of 
<50 feet. 
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‘Further proof was obtained of the mdependent ‘character of 
the’ basin north of the wateished in mail deposits at an eleva- 
tion of 1400 feet above the present Dead ‘Sea level ; the.e con 
tain species of Melania: and AMfelandp.is identical with some of 
those now existing in the fresh portions óf the Joidanic ba ir. 
IIence there 1s little doubt that we must cai1y the succe sive lakes 
meutioned by Capt. Conde: some stages’ higher than had been 
supposed previously. It was noted also, as bearing on'this suk- 
ject, that the old mails of the Joidame lakes are not so unf3ssil- 
1ferous as M. Laitet would lead us to suppose. Tiistiam desciibes 
one species of- Zl/fz/ania and two of Ale’anopsis as abundant in a 
semi-fossil condition-in several of these old mail deposits. 

Next comes the conzideiation of a problem which results from 
the adoption of the independent lake-basin theory—viz, '! Since 
the Dead Sea has no outlet, what'has become of the matei:als 
that have disappeared?” Seeing that the lateral wadies me, n 
the main, gorges of erosion, the difficulty is still further enhanced. 
Phat there has been some connection in past'time b.tween this 
cuiious ‘hollow ‘and the volcanic outbuists of the Jaulan, &c., 
is not improbable ; indeed, it has long'been suspected tbat an 
explanation of the phenomenon might, in pait at least, be found 
in this dnection There is a partially analogous case in the 
me idional trough with it. string of charming lakes, some fresh 
‘and s*me salt, which, Mr. Thompson tell; us, extends along the 
west side of the old East African volcano, Mount Kenia: the 
fresh-water lake, ‘Baringo, 3200 fect above sea-level, occupies the 
lowest dépiession of this great hollow. 

Ill. The suggested. Jordan Valley’ Canal,—Vhe remainder of 
the paper was occupied in considering 'the northern section, by 
which the wateis of the Mediter:anean are to be admitted into 
the Jordanic ‘basin, so as to conveit it ito an inland sea If 
taken through the Vale of Esdiaelon into the valley of the 
J&lud (Jezreel), between Little Hermon- and the Gilboa range, 
the length would ‘be -about '25 mules, staiung fiom the port of 
Haifa under Mount Gaimel The height of land is 285 feet, 
and the mean depth of the cutting to the water-surface would be 
about 15Ó' feet, without inclüding the depth: of the canal itself. 
The sutface of the Vale of Esdiaelon consists mainly of Post- 
"Tertiary loams,'&c , below which haid 'hmestone, and possibly 
^basalt, would ‘have to be encounteied. The ’altertiative of a 
idilway was discussed. 





CHINESE INSECT- WHITE-WAX 


A PARLIAMENTARY pape: which has 1ecently been pub- 
"1 lshed (China, No '2, 1885) contams a report of a 
Journey through Central Sze-chu'an," which’ was made by 
‘Mr. Hosie, consular agent at Chung-king, chiefly for the 
‘purpose of collecting information on'the subject of insect white 
"wax, specimens of ‘the insect wax-trees, and’ foitns of the. wax 
product, at the request of Sir Joseph Hooker. The iepo:t 
"describes the countiy tiaversed, its tiade and" trading capabili- 
‘ties; and such info-mation as was attainable on any commercial 
‘pidduct of the district; but the portion relating to insect white 
‘wax is the most interesting part of the paper. 

“Insect tree" is the name given by the’ Chinese in the 
eatreme west'of Sze-chu'an to what is probably the Ligustrum e 
Jutidum of Udtamsts. ‘The point will doubtless be decided at 
!Kew'by the specimens which Mr. Hosie has sent home, It 1s 
also called the winter-green-or evergreen tiee; while in the 
east of' the piovince it 15 known as the-''crackling flea tree,” 
owihg, it is said, to the sputtering of the" wodd when bwned. 
‘It istar evérgreen; with leaves' whic® spring ın pairs fiom the 
branches. They me thick, dark green, glossy, ovale, and 
pointed. In the enfl of'May or beginmng of June the tree 
bears cfhisteis of small white floweis, which give place to small 
*secds'of a dark blue cslou. In’ the month'of May, 1883, Mr. 
Hosie found attached to the bark ofthe boughs and twigs nume- 
rous brown pea-shaped excrescences or galls, in various stages 
of developnivnt. In the earher stages ‘they looked "ike minute 
'univalves clinging to the bark. ‘The larger, galls were 1eadily 
«detachable, and,'when opened, presented either à whitey brown 
pulpy mass, or a crowd of minute animals, whóse move nents 
weie ‘only just percgptible ‘to’ the naked eye. Last year an 
opportunity of exdmining these galls and their contents with some 
locality’ in the province 
‘presented itself. They are’ very Wittle, and there was found, 
'on'bpening them, a swarm of brown cteatures, Irke minute lice, 
‘each with six legs and a pair of club ar'eue, ciawling about. 
The great majority of the galls also contamed either 1 small 
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white bag or cocoon, containing a chrysalis, whose movements 
were visible through the thin coveiing, or a small black beetle. 
This beetle also has six legs, and is provided with a long 
proboscis, armed with a pair of pincers. It is called by the 
Chinese the ‘‘ buffalo,” probably from its ungainly appearance. 


- Alter a few days it turned out that each chrysalis developed into 


a black beetle, or * buffalo.” If left undisturbed in the broken 
gall, the beetle will, heedless of the wax insects, which begin to 
crawl outside and insidegthe gall, continue to burrow with his 
proboscis and pincers in the inner lining of the gall, which is 
apparently his food. The Chinese believe that he eats his 
minute companions im the gall, or at any rate injures them with 
the pressure of his heavy body, and galls in which beetles are 
numerous sell cheaper than others. But careful investigation 
showed.that the beetle does not eat the other insects, and that 
his purpose Within the gall is a more useful one. When a gall 
is plucked from the insect tree an orifice is disclosed where it «as 
attached to the bark, By this the wax insects escape. But ef 
the gall remained attached to the tree no mode of escape would 
appear to be provided for them. The beetle provides this mode. 
With his pincers he gradually boies a hole in the covering of 
the gall, which is of sufficient size to allow him to eape Tot 
his imprisonment, and which allows egiess at the same time to 
the wax insects. When the beetles were removed from the 
galls some of them made efforts to fly ; but at that time their 
elytre were not sufficiently developed, and they had to content 
themselves with crawling, a movement which, owing to the long 
proboscis, they performed very clumsily. Through the orifice 
thus created by the beetle the insects escape to the branches of 
the tree, if the gall be not plucked soon enough. When plucked, 
the galls are cairied in headlong flight by ers who travel 
through the night for coolness to the market towns, and every 
endenvour is made to preserve a cool temperature in order that 
the heat may not force the insects to escape from the galls during 
the journey. è 

‘The wax-tree is usually a stump, varying from three or four to 
„a dozen feet in height, with numerous sprouts or branches rising 
fromeihe gnarled top of the stem, The leaves spring in pairs 
from the branches, They aie hght green, ovate, pointed, ser- 
rated, and deciduous. The branches are rarely found more than 
six feet in length, as those on which the wax is produced are 
cut from the stems with it, The sprouts of one and two years’ 
growth are too pliant, and it is only in the third year, when 
they are again sufficiently strong to resist the wind, that wax 
insects are placed on them. In June some of the trees bear 
bunches apparently of seeds in small pods, and specimens of 
these hive been sent to Kew. 

The wax insects are transfered to these trees about the 
beginning of May. "They are made into small packets of twenty 
or thirty galls, which are inclosed in a leaf of the wood-oil tree, 
the edges of which are fastened together with rice-stiaw. These 
small packets are then suspended close to the bianches under 
which they hang. A few rough holes are made in the leaf by means 
-of a large needle, so that the insects may find their way through 
them to the branches. On emerging from the galls the insects 
cieep rapidly up the branches to the leaves, where they remain 
for thirteen days, until their mouths and limbs are strong. 

* During this period they are said to moult, casting off ‘a hairy 
3 ent,” which has grown in this shoit time. They then 
descend to the tender branches, on the under-sides of which 
they fix themselves to the bark by their mouths. Gradually the 
upper surfaces of the branches are also dotted with the insects. 
They are said not to mov from the spots to which they attach 
themselves. The Chinese idea is that they live on dew, and 
that the wax perspires from the bodies,of the insects. The 
specimens of the branches encrusted with wax showethat the 
insects construct a series of galleries stratching from the bark to 
the outer surface of the wax. At an early stage of wax produc- 
tion an insect called by the Chinese the ‘‘ wax-dog” is deve- 
loped Mr. Hosie was unable to obtain a specimen of this 
insect, but it was described to him as a caterpillar, in size and 
-appearance like & brown bean, His theory (which, he confesses, 
is unsupported by outside evidence) is that the female of the 
* buffalo" beetle, alrendy_mentioned, deposits eggs on the 
boughs of the insect tree or the wax treef as the case may be, 
and that the ‘‘ wax-dog " 1s the offspring of the buffalo ere 
may possibly be a connection between this caterpillar and the 
gall containing the wax insects. It is sard that duri the night 
-and early morning the insects relax their hold of the tark, 






gams, 





and that 


during the heat of the day they again take firm hold of it, 
owners of trees are in the habit, during the first month, of beleh 
ing the trees with thick clubs to shake off the ** wax-dog,” whism= 
they assert, destroys the wax insects. After this period 
branches are coated with wax, and the ‘‘wax-dog” is cor 
quently unable to reach his prey. 
in the boughs ang twigs has been likened to a coating 
sulphate of quinine. 
after a period of from ninety to a hundied days, the wax 
good years has attained a thickness of about a quarter of 
inch ^ When the wax is ready, the bianches are lopped off, £ 
es much of the wax as possible is removed by hand. This 
placed in an iron pot with water, and the wax, ising to 
surface at melting-point, is skimmed off and placed in rox 
moulds, whence it emeiges ag the white wax of commerce. Ju 
wax which cannot be removed by hand is placed with the tw 
in a pot with water, and the same process is gone through. T 
latter is less white and of an inferior quality. 
with their usual carefulness that nothing be lost o1 wasted, t. 
the insects, which have meantime sunk to the bottom of 
pot, and, placing them in a bag, squeeze them until they b» 
given up the last drop of the wax. They finish their shc 
industrious existence by being thrown to the pigs. The mar 
price of the wax is about Is, 67. per pound. 
in the manufactuse of candles. It melts at 160° F., while tall- 
melts at about 95°. 
give the latte: greater consistency, and candles, when made, 
dipped ın melted white wax to give them a harder sheath 


and to prevent thc tallow from running over when they : 
lighted. 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


CAMBRIDGE.— The following courses of lectures and practise 


demon-trations are being given this term :— 


Physiology, Eleinentary, by Prof, Foster; Physiology 
Circulation and Respiration, Dr. Gaskell; Cental Nerve 
System, Mi. Langley ; Chemical Physiology, Mr. Lea: Pre} 
ra'ion Class for 2nd M.B., Mr. Hill. 

Elementary Biology, Mr. Sedgwick ; Anatomical Charact 


of the Races of Mankind, Prof. Macalister ; Demonstrations 
Topographical Anatomy of the Head sand Neck, Prof. M. 


alister. 

Morphology and Entomology of Veitebrata, Mr. Sedgwic 
Elementary Osteology and Advanced Course on Arthiopoe 
Mr. Harmer; Morphology of Vertebrata, Mr. Weldon; I 


velopment of Limb, of Vertebrata, Mr. Gadow. 


Elementary Botany, Prof. Babington ; Morphology of Cry pwa 
with practical work, Elementary and Advanced Cours 
Dr. Vines; Demonstrations in Systematic Botany, Mr. Pott 
Morphology of the Flower, Mr. Hicks ; Physiology of Plan» 
with Demonstrations, Mr. F. Darwin. 

Geolqgy, Locgl Stratigraphy, Prof. Hughes; Waves a 
Tides, pu Hill: Principles, Dynamical and Structural, I 
Roberts ; I lar Accumulations of Doubtful Age and Origiii 
Mr. Marr; Palmontology Wm. T. Robeits: Microscowg 
Petrology, Mr. Harker; Field Lectures, Prof. Hughes ; Pal 
ontology of Reptiles and Birds, Mi. Gadow. 

Chemistry, General Equilibrium and the Dissipation of Energ 

Prof. Livemg; Organic Chemistry, Mr. Main; Elementom 
Course, Mr. Pattison Muir; Course for Beginners, Mr. Sek 
Gas Analysis, Jacksonian (Assistant; Elementary Orga 
Chemistry, Mr. Heycock ; Demonstrations, Mr. Sell, Mi 
Fenton, Mr. Neville. 
Physics: Optics, Prof. Stokes; Prof. Thomson, Kinem 
Theory of Gases ; Elementary and Advanced Courses, Mr. She 
and Mr. Glazebrook ; Elementary Physics, Mr. Hart ; Demo» 
strations, Mr. Shaw and Mr. Glazebrodk. 

Mineralogy, Prof. Lewis ; Demonstration Courses, Mr. Sol 

Machine Construction, Mr. Lyon ; Surveying, Demonstrate 
of Mechanism. 

Advanced Mathematical Lectures open to the Univers 
Waves, Mr. Glazebrook ; Elastic Solids, Mr. Macaulay ; So 
Geometry, Mr, Ball; Analysis, Dr. Besant ; Laplace’s ar 
Bessel’s Functions, Mr. Pendlebury ; Calculus of Variation: 
Mr H. M. Taylof; Rigid Dynamics, Mr. Webb. 
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SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 


em yal Society, Apiil 16 —'' Note on an Experiment by 
dni.” By Chailes Tomlinson, F.R.S 
rd Rayleigh, in a memoir ** On the Circulation of Air in 
it’s Tubes,” &c., 1emarks (Phu. Trans , ¢ 884, part 1, p. 1) 
“it was discovered by Savart that very fine powder does 
ollect itself at the nodal lines, as does sand in the produc- 
of Chladni's figures, but gathers itself into a cloud, which, 
hovering for a time, settles itself over the places of maxi- 
~m vibration, 
Savait’s memoir, ‘‘ Sur les Vibrations Normales” (An. de 
et de Ph, for 1827, xxxvi. 187), the author distinctly claims 
bove:named discovery. At p w0 he refers to. the nodal 
of Chladni, but adds that by mixing with th: sand a finer 
« such as lycopodium, ‘la poussière fine se réunit pour 
ər d'autre lignes circulaires que ce physicien n'a pas connues," 


«raday, in his ciitical examination of Savart’s memoir (PAZ. 
"s, 1831, p. 299) apparently takes it for granted that 
ut stated with an original observation. 
«at this interesting discovery, which has besen so fruitful in 
itiful results, is 1eally due to Chladni. In his *'' Traité 
acoustique,” Paris, 1809, he remarks, p. 129:—‘‘Si un peu 
-eoussiére fine est mêlée au sable, elle pourra mieux servir 
« faire voir aussi les centres des vibrations, c'est-à-dire, les 
Wicoits où les parties vibiantes font les plus grandes excursions : 
molécules les plus petites de la poussière s'accumuleront sur 
«endroits, ” 
hladni 1s even more explicit in his **Neue Beytrage zur 
wtic” (4to, Leipzig, 1817). At p. 7 he 1ecommends '' etwas 
wis lycofodii? as the fine dust to be mixed with the sand; 
at p. 69 he 1emaiks that when fine dust accumulates on the 
WKres of vibiation, it is in heaps more or less round or long, 
, accoiding to the form assumed by the vibrating pait. 
Vhen Wheatstone iepioduced Chladni's figue, on square 
tes (Phil. Trans., 1833, p. 593) he did not notice the re- 
ckable figmes produced by mixing a fine powde with the 
d. This was the less necessary because Faraday’s memoir 
! been so recently published, and its conclusion was so satis- 
.ory, namely, that when a plate is vibrating, currents are 
mblished in the air lying upon the surface of the plate, which 
s from the nodal lines towards the centres of maximum 
«ation, and then, proceeding outwards from the plate to a 
ater or less distance, 1eturn towards the nodal lines, 
mVith the exception of a very few elementary specimens on a 
«ll scale, as given by Chladni and Faraday, this class of 
ires has been neglected by wiiters on physics. The author 
n gives directions fo: the production of these figures when 
d and lycopodium, flowers of,sulphur, &c., are used, and in 
Jlding sheet twenty-one are represented of plates of various 
terial and form. 
wApril 16 —'' On the General Characters of Cymóulia. By 
1n D. Macdonald, R.N., M.D., F.R.S. 
The Pteropoda being so purely pelagic in their habie place: 
m out of the reach of zoologists in general; and even sys- 
atic writers, as in other cases, are often misguided by in- 
«rect fi and descriptions made up probably from scanty 
defective data, but which have, nevertheless, been handed 
awn to us with a show of trath. 7 
The author was impiessed with the idea that the figures and 
«scriptions of the species of Cymóxiia extant were not reliable ; 


d ha had an*oppoirtunity of examining some specimens 
cen in the Indian Ocean, he fond that such was really the 
se. In the natwal position of the animal the toe of the 


aline slipper of Cymbulia should be taken as posterior, and 
se bioadly-notched heel as antenor. Both animal and shell 
e reversed in Mr. Adams's figure of Cymbulia proboscidea, but 
Ks is, after all, an erro: of less importance than that in De 
'ainvilles gue, in which, although the shell is represented 
its proper ition, the animal is reversed. A pair of eyes 
æ also given in a position where ears alone would-be posible, 
bile there is no more evidence of the existence of eyes ın 
wula than in any other genus of Pteropods. The notion 
a ventral connecting lobe between the fins is a mistake, 
ough these organs are connected above and behind so as to 
rm a broad, continuous plate. Š 


Zoological Society, April 21.—Prof. W. H. Flower, 
L.D., V.P.R.S., President, in the chair, —Mr. Sclater ex- 
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hibited and remarked on a pair of pheasants fiom Bala 
Murghab, Noithein Afghanistan, belonging to H.R.H. the 
Piince of Wales.—Mr. G. E. Dobson, F.R.S., exhibited some 
skulls of Crocidura aranea, and pointed out that they possessed 
supernumerary teeth (premolars) inthe upper Jaw.—The Secretary 
exhibited, on behalf of M. George Claraz, an egg of Darwin’s 
Rhea; and read some notes by M. Claiaz on the habits and 
distribution of this Rhea. —Mr. G. A. Boulenger exhibited a 
specimen of a Brazilian Snake which ebad partly swallowed an 


Amphisbeenoid Lizaid. The lizard had in its turn partly eaten ~ 


its way out through the body of the snake.—A communication 
was read from Sir Richard Owen, K.C.B., containing re- 
marks on the structure of the heart in Orutihorhynchus and in 
Apteryx.—Mr. Oldfield Thomas read a paper on the characters 
of the different forms of the EcA:dma of Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Guinea, all of which he was inclined to refer to one 
varying species.—Dr. St. George Mivart, F.R.S., read a memoir 
orsthe anatomy, classification, and distibution of the Aictoidean 
Carnivoious Mammals. The author, after briefly noticing the 
papers of other naturalists who have of late years treated of this 
subject, described the main facts concerning the anatomy of the 
various Arctoid geneia, especially as regards their osteology and 
dentition, and gave detailed companisons of the proportions of 
the various parts of the skeleton, comparing them with those of 
the /Eluroids and Cynoids.—Dr. E. FI. H. Guillemard, F.Z.S., 
read the second pait of his report on the collection of birds 
made during the voyage of the yacht Marchesa. The present 
paper gave an account of the birds collected in Borneo. It also 
contained notes on some birds obtained on the island of Cagayan 
Sulu, on the north-east coast of Borneo. 


Royal Microscopical Society, April 8,—The Rev. Dr. 
Dalhngei, F.R.S , President, in the chair. —Mr. Crisp exhibited 
a model of an old microscope described in an Italian work pub- 
lished in 1686.—Mr. H. G. Madan exhibited and described 
Bertiand’s polarising hsm. He also exhibited a modification 
of Ahren's double-image piism.—Mr. Dowdeswell exhibited 
£ome septic microbes from high altitudes, and detailed experi- 
ments as to bacterial germs found at various heights, notably 
upon the Neisen, at an elevation of about 7500 feet,—Mr. 
A. D. Michael gave a summary of his paper on “New British 
Onbatide " He first called attention to the nymph of Cephets 
bifidatus, which he bad just discovered ; the species is very rare, 
and the immatme stages were not known. Last September, at 
Keswick, Mr. Michael found two or three specimens, and 
instend of preserving them as examples, determined to and 
breed fiom them. He isolated them, and after some weeks 
obtained a few eggs, from which he remed four larvæ ; these he 
has carefully watched ‘for six months until they had changed 
to nymphs and become full gown ; he then killed and preserved 
two specimens of the hitherto unknown nymph, reserving the 
two others to rear to the imagmal condition. One was lost just 
before the final change, the other lived. The nymph which was 
exhibited was a very iemarkable and beautiful creature, sur- 
rounded with concentric rows of curved serrated spines longer 
then the body. Mr. Michael then called attention to a new 
spécjea of Hypochthonius, proposed to be called Z. lanatus, The 
& 
retractile, as in many insects; this enables the creature to erect 
or lower the long spines attached to the edges of the segments at 
will.—An papi m new species, to be called Notaspis serratus, 
abundantly provided with long serrated hairs, and a curious 
nymph of a Dameus, to be called od which carries its 
cast dorsal skins in a pyramid on its back, like a pile of dish 
covers, and has a central projection on each skin, forming & 
column g support thé whole, were also shown and described, 
besides Other new species.—Mr. Crisp called attention to some 
very interesi experiments by Dr. Nussbaum and Dr. Gruber, 
o2 the artificial division of infusoria. Dr. Nussbaum divided an 
Oxytricha into two halves, either longitudinally or transversely, 
and found the edges at the point of division weie soon sur- 
rounded with new cilia. Dr, Gruber aitificially divided Stenter 
cersieus with similar results.—Mr. C. H. Kas letter on the 
use of balsam of Tolu was read.—Mr. H. Mills's note on the 
filamentous projections on the margin of the diatom (Stephano- 
discus niagara) was read, and slides m illustration were exhibited, 
—Mr. G. C. Karop 1emarked on an examination he had recently 
made of the saliva in a case of hydrophobia. The specimens 
presented the following characters .—Epithelium in large masses, 
most of the cells ciowded with miciococci; bacilli of various 
lengths, and very variable in diameter,. A few showed evidence 


domen is segmented, and the segments are to a certain extent * 
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of spore formation, and were sunounded by a capsule. Micro- 
cocci abund nt in masses, diplococci and short chaplets. He 
also exhibited a drawing of the bacilli —Mr. J. Mayall, jun, 
exhibited the diamonds belonging to the ruling machine of the 
late F. A. Nobert, a typical one being shown under the micio- 
scope by Mr. Powell. They had been submitted to various 
diamond experts and workers with conflicting results, but the 
careful examination made by Mr. L. Fletcher of the British 
Museum with the gomigmetei, showed that in neaily every 
instance the edges were formed by one natuial fracture and one 
polished face.—Mr. Hardy exhibited a colony of Vorticellæ, 

aving the stalks agglutinated in a bundle, and covered with 
transparent gelatinous matter. It was found erect on leaves in 
colonies of 50 to 100, and appearing when loose vey like Jage 
conochilu.—Mr. Cheshire exhibited a remarkable slide showing 
conductive nerve-threads escaped fiom the sheath of the 
ganglionic chain ranning through the first three segments of the 
ahdomen of Vespa vulgaris. 


Chemical Society April 16 —Di, W. H. Perkin, F R S., 
Vice-P.esident, in the charr.—The following papers were read :— 
A crystalline tiicupiic sulphate, by W. H. Shenstone —A modi- 
fied Bunsen burner, by W. H. Shenstone. — Note on the history 
of Thionyl Chloride, by C. Schorlemmer, F.R S.—On the 
reactions of selerious acid with hydrogen sulphide and of 
sulphuious acid with hydrogen selenide, by E. Divers and T. 
Shimidzu.—On a new and simple method of quantitative 
scpaiation of tellurium and selenium, by E. Divers and M. 
Shimosé. 

PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, April zo —M. Bouley, President, in 
the chaír. — Account of a new process f.1 liquefyinz oxygen, by 
M. L Cailletet, This process, the result of experiments recently 
conducted in the Physical Laboratory of the Sorbonne, is so 
~imple and of such easy application that, it may henceforth be 
introduced into the ordinary practice of the laboratory, and even 
repeated at lectures and before public audiences.—On the 
varus hypotheses regaiding the true nature of the purple of 
Cassius, by M. H. Debiay.—Remarks on M. Polücsrs theory 
1especting the influence of the lunar tides on the trade winds, 
by M. Faye. It is suggested that M. Poincaré should be invited 
to give wider scope to his studies in this branch of meteorology, 
with a view to more fully testing the law that he has ehendy 
deduced from his remarkable obseivations —Note on the differ- 
ences apparently presented by the various regions of the gay 
ceiebral substance known as psycho-motor centies, as 1ezards 
their different degrees of excitability, by M Vulpian The 
author rejects Pfluger’s hitherto generally accepted theory, and, 
fiom futher experiments caned out on the dog, airives at totally 
different results —Nebule discovered and recoided at the Ob- 
servatoiy of Marseilles, by M. E. Stephan. ‘The nebule ob- 
served at this ob'eivatoiy during the yeais 1883-84 are heie 
a-ranged in tables showing the order and date of their dis- 
coveiy, right ascension, and mean polar distance for 1885. 
—Expeiiments. 1ecently made in Holland on an applica- 
tion of the system of laige movable tubes of the pumping 
apparatus constiucted at the sluice-gates on the Aubois River, 
by M A. de Caligny —Explorations of the mission sent to 
report on the recent eaithquakes in the south of Spain, by M. 
Fouquet Pending the publication of a complete memoir, a 
summary is here given of the obser ations made on the scene of 
the disturbances, with a view to dete: mining their extent, effects, 
and probable o1gin —On the geological constitution of the 
Serrania de Ronda, which occupies the western section of the 
region chiefly affectcd by the eaithquake af December 25, 1884, 
in Andalusia ; report by MM Michel Lévy and J. Befeeron — 
On the Secondary and Tertiary foimatons of Andalusia (pro- 
vinces of Grenada and Malaga), report by MM M. Bertrand 
and W. Kilian.—On the geological constitution of the Sierra 
Nevada, the Alpujarras, and Sieira de Almyaia, report 
by MM Ch. Barrois and Alb. Offiet.—On the rotation 
of a heavy body suspended by a point of its axis, by M. 
Halphen. In thts paper the author completes Jacobi’s theory 
that the rotatory movement of a heavy bgdy mound a ppint of 
irs axis may be replaced by the relative movement of two bodies 
on which no accelerating foice is exercised.—On the equjlibiiam 
of a hquid mass to which a rotatory movement has been com- 
municated, by M. H. Poincaré.—Application of the empirical 
formula of mutual forces to the mechanical laws. of sohds 
and the general properties of' bodies, by M P. Beithot. — 


Note on two new indicators for taking the quantita» 
analysis cl:almetnrcally of the caustic ba es in the pres: 
of the carbonates, by MM. R. Engel and J. Ville.—On the v 
tile property of the oxygenised mitutes, by M L. Henry.— 
the fo1mation of the alkaloids in pulmonary and other malac 
by M. Villiers —On the pait played by the winds in agricult, 
their influence a chief cause of the fertility of Limagne d’ 
vergne, by M. Allfrd.—Note on the relation between the It 
declination and the mean latitude of the starting-pomts of 
trade-winds, .by M. A. Poincaré, — On the anatomical charac 
of the leaf and on ephaimonism in the family of the Vismiz, 
M. J Vesque.—On the variations in the 1espiration of plant 
the different stages of their development, by MM. G. Boroas 
and L. Mangin. —On the origin of the loam of the plateau 
Western Europe, by M. A. de Lapparent.— Note on a we 
method of defence against fuldew in the French vineyards, 
M. Miniire. 


ROME 


Reale Accademia dei Lincei, December 14, 1884 —In 
ence of magnetism on embryogeny. Prof. Maggioranı mad 
communication to the Academy regarding his own 1eseaiches 
the influence of magnetism on eub yoredy and in one of 
last sittings of the last academical session he made a statem. 
as to some of the results at which he had anived He explais 
how the observations had up to that time been made on ac 
animals developed from magnetised eggs; in his more 1ec 
reseaiches P10f. Maggiorani has studied the effect of magnet: 
on the formation of the embryo. In this case also he for 
that magnetism has a retarding action on the development of, 
embryo. In the experiments which he made in conjunct 
with Dr. Magini eggs that had been subjected to the actiona 
magnets of different powers, and others that had not been 
treated, weie placed in an incubator The eggs used were fre 
and every external source of distuikance was avoided. Nc 
of the eggs escaped the retaiding action of the magnetism, : 
effect of which was found to be proportional to the strength 
the magnet employed and the duration of its action Grea 
activity seems to be manifested during the first ten days th 
during subsequent periods. In the first few days there v 
likewise observed the curious phenomenon of an exceptioi 
energy in the v.tal functions of the.embryo, an energy wh: 
contrasts with the subsequent retardation which the embm 
undergoes in its own development. Acc^rding to Prof Mage, 
rani this last fact is a direct consequence of the initial incieas 
energy of the vital processes, that increase of energy injuriou 
affecting the general nourishment: of the embryo The autl 
concludes by proposing another explanation of the phenomen 
by means of interference, and he adduces some interesni 
analogies between the so-called vital force and magnetism.—a@ 
the fossil ziphioid found in the Pliocene sands of Fangonero na 
Siena. — Signor G. Capellini read a paper on the Ziphx 
(Choneatphaus p'aniboi:1:) found in the Pliocene sands of Ft 

onero Near Siena. Two portions of the skull of this intere 
ing delphinoid were found at Antweip in 1809 and 1812, 1 
hithertq no othey 1emains of it had been di-covered anywhe» 
Last year Prof. C. d'Ancona having acquired for the Florenti 
Museum portions of a skull and some other bones excavat 
near Siena, Prof. Capellini 1ecognised that, the fossil remai 
belonged to the same species of Ziphioid which had been ill» 
trated by Cuvier in 1823 under the name of ZigAms Man. 
tris. ‘Ibe portion of the specimen found at Siena supplies wt 
was wanting in thoce obtained at Antweip, and removes all dow 
as to the true position of this singular cetacean ; and enables 
to establish correlations between the Upper Tertiary of Italy ax 
Belgium, the sands of Montpellier, and the crag of Englam 
Accoiding to Prof Capelhni, the fussil cetacean discovered ne 
Siena 1s closely allied to the Zrpluus cavirostris of the present dæ 
a cosmopolitan species captured on several occasions even in t 
Mediterranean —The English sunshine-recorder and the Itel. 
lucimeter- apphed to agrarian meteoiSlogy. Prof. G Canto 
diew the attention of the membeis of the Academy to the. fa 
that-at the beginning of the year Hirn had brought forward 
actinometer of bis own invention founded on the princip 
applied by the Italian Bellam to s small ipstrumont which; 
reproduced, afterwards devoting himself to finding out a meth: 
for making out of it a /ucimeter capable. of being used. by ag 
culturists.- Prof. Cantoni has made numerous experiments on t. 
lucimeter of Bella#i, comparing its indications with those of t 
sunshine-recorder. Employing these two instruments together | 
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stained -by means of the lucimeter the duration of sunshine cl 
«en plece, its intensity with relation to the height of the sun! 
the clearness of the'air ; and then by means of the-sunshine- ; 
«dei the periods during which the sun shone more or less were 
ded, e author advises students ‘of vegetable physiology 
agricultunsts to make use of both instruments.—On the 
10-pathology of the suprarenal capsules. Prof. G. Tizzioni 
sontinued hus ob ervations on animals from which he had 
sved the supra renal capsules. ‘Ihe resfit of the lest -ex- 
--nents shows that those anrmals which su vived the opera- 
suffered no change in health, in nutiition, or development. 
nose cases in'which an abnormal bronze coloration 'was seen 
wee lips and the ‘mucous secretions of the mouth ‘arid nose, it 
ascertained that this: coloration stopped short at a certain 
Ww, and only in exceptional-cases began to inciease again so 
»attain vast 'propoftions ; ‘but there was obseivable a di- 
ition, 01 even entire disappeaiand’, of these pigmental spots. 
one of the 1abbits experimented on was there any impoverish- 
b of the blood discoverable ; the proportion of hemoglobin 
aed to'be quite normal. The important fact in this com- 
ication of Prof. Tizziom’s consists in this, that`the supia- 
l capsules may be 1enewed, and that when that takes place 
yew capsule arises at a position siluated at some distance 
that occupied by the old capsule which had been 
wed. The tissue ‘giving rise to the new organ is that of 
sympathetic nei vous system, and hence the ules belong to 
jervous system of organic life. We have thus the demon- 
ion not only of the po sibility of the reproduction of'an 
€ organ, but also of the natme óf that process; and the 
s for further investigations as to the functions of the organ 
iow fixed, —O 1 the Columbite of Craveggia in Valvigezzo 
or Stiuver laid before the meeting the result of his crystal- 
iphic investigations of the colu'vbite which he found in 
? specimens of- pegmatite forming an extensive deposit near 
reggia in Valvigezzo (province of Ossola). . In these 
«es of atite Prof. Spezza had alieady discovered a new 
sty of beiyl, The columbite investigated by Prof. St uver 
ew mineral, not only for Italy, but even foi the whole chain 
he Alps. The degree of hardness of its ciystals'was found 
: 6, and under the blowpipe the presence of iion and man- 
se was ievealed.—On sylvic acid — Dr. -L. Valente has 
eeded in obtaining fiom colophony (common rosin) a well- 
imined acid, called sylvic acid This ıs the only well 
acterised acid that has been extracted from colophony since 
researches instituted by Lieberman, and the reactions ob- 
2d by him by means of a supposed sylvic acid show by the 
oximate 1esults that he was only operating with a mixture. 
Valente intends to continue his researches, the incomplete 
Bts of which’ he presented on this occasion on the ground of 
priority. Other communications :—Drs. Ricini and Marino- 
3 reported on the reactions obtained by them by means of 
tes on ferrous salts.—Dr. Mendini reported on the results 
mained in studying the action of*bromine on j-yrolaitaric and 
emic imide. : 


BERLIN 


‘hy slological Sociéty, March 13 —Dr. Goldscheider gave 
ort sketch of his investigations respecting points of sensation 
varmth, coldness and pressure, 1n connettion with'the sense of 
‘ng. The doctrine of the specific energies of the nerves, accord- 
to which'each neive-fibre was able to conduct only a definite 
Wity of stimulations and sencations, had to encounter, as ‘was 
mwn, great difficulties in connection with the sense of stnell'aud 
sense of touch, seging that the numUer of smells ‘was ery 
*ifold, and that, consequently, very many essentially different 
mations were taken up and condutted by the primitive fibres 
Whe neives of smell, while, again, the stimuli acting on the 
neous nerves were-also qualitatively diveise. *In the case of 
sense of smell the difficulties would perbaps only be: resolved 
n the very various smells were satisfactorily reduced to'a few 
ple fundamental sensations. With respect to the sense of 
King, on: the other hand, a sense which comprised the! five 
arent qualities of pain, pressure. tickling, warmth, and cold, 
lateSt researches went to show that here in point of faét^wete 
‘raft nerve-te:minal ‘apparatuses to be distinguished, "each 
owed with its own specific energy. In examining the sense 
emperalure in the skin by means of rounded metallic points, 
speaker found that there were a very large number ‘of 
ats‘which were sensitive to cold, and also a®numbér of othér 





. . 

:points which were seusitive to watmth, These were «nequally 
distributed over the body, and decreased an number and density 
towards the periphety. They appeared to:stand'in ‘a certain 
‘contrast to the fineness of the sense of touch, ‘being found-more 
rarely where-the sense of touch was‘veiy‘delicate. Ona more 
‘minute study of these points it- was shown that they were ranged 
together in the form of chains, and that there weie al vays several 
chains of cold or of warm points, as the case might be, radiating 
from one spot of the skin. These radiating centres lay, in the 
majority of cases, to the number of ‘abeut-80 per cent., each at 
the root of a hair, though all hairs did not cover »adiating centres 
of such chains, while, on the other -hdnd, there’ were 1adíating. 
‘points hot situated-at tlie 100ts bf has. The-vhains of cold pottits, 
"agnin,' never coincided with those df warm ipoints.; but these 
two sets of chains lay-adjacent to each other. ‘The cold points 
‘weie alone capable of genetating cdld impressions, "while all 
‘other points of the skin never excited'such cold sensations. 
Theie ‘were, however, differences ‘among the cold points, inas- 
mych :as some always gave rise to the exclusive 'feeling of cool- 
ness, while others, even unde: weak stimulations, always pro- 
duced, only an intense feeling of cold. Entirely analogous fo 
this arrangement was the anangement of the warm points. Some 
geneiated the single feeling of lukewarmness, others that of 
waimth, and others, again, that of severe ‘heat, no matter 
what the degiees of stimulation in the three différent cases. -Not 
only oscillations of temperature, but also mechanical and electri- 
cal stimulations, produced the feeling df cold-at the cold points, 
and'at the'warm points the ‘feeling of waimth. On the other 
hand, neither at the cold nor at the warm points did ‘the prick of 
a fine'needle cause a painful sensation. The cold and the warm 
pras were anatomically sharply defined, and -wére constantly 
ound respectively at the same spóts of the‘skin On further 
investigation it was, however, ascertained, after taking observa- 
tions seveial times of'small sections of ithe shin, that, in‘ conse- 
quenes of fatigue 'and habituation due to repeated stimulations, 
the points very'soon ceaged to act ;‘but, on being left for a-ton- 
sideinble time in repose, they came decisively into operation 
again at the same spots. The localisation ‘of the sense of tem- 

erature was a highly developed one. "Whén ‘one 'measured*the 
east distance at which two cold impressions weie felt distinctly 
fiom each other, ‘it was found at spots which contained few cold 
points to:attain a maximum of from4 td 6 mm , ‘while the mini- 
mum was 0'8 mm. Dr Goldscheider had made minute topo- 
Ld ager studies on his own body in respect. of the distribution 
of the points of temperature, and in general the had established 
that the number of waim points was less than that of cold points, 
that there were paits of the skin where neither cold nor warm, 
points occurred, and that other peus contained indeed a few 
cold but no waim points—the glabella, for example. On the 
other hand, there was'no spot on the surface of the body ‘whee 
wmm points were found without the presence of cold pomts. In 
the outspieading areas of the sensory nerv s, ‘especially m those 
of the’ facialis, ‘warm and ‘cold points were n&merous ; but they 
were spatingly found in the middle ‘Imes ‘of the -body,'as also 
‘over the bones. ‘In regard to'the theory of the sensations ‘o! 
temperature, Dr. Goldscheider ranged himself on «he side‘ of- 
"We*er's'view, and ‘assumed ‘that arise ‘of! temperature in the 
shin ' generated the feclmg of ‘warmth—that ‘1s, excited‘ the 
wam points, ‘while ‘a depression'of ‘tempeiature created the 
feeling of ‘cold, by stimulating the cold points. The 'experi- 
ménts ‘on the contrasting effects ‘of temperature ‘were -very 
‘easily explained ‘by' tus theoty, ‘when ht was ‘considered that 
‘eath ‘stimulation of the cold or'wárm points'blunted them ‘a 
little, aiid so rendered them more insen&ble to the'next' stimula- 
ton. Dr, Goldscheider, after the!greatér part’ of his experiments. 
‘were concluded, received information "that, previously to hm, 
Herr Blixphad demonstrated the éxistence' of: cold and warm 
points, ‘dnd their 'electrieal exorabilify ; and, ‘so far as these 
two" independent serie of observations éovered'each other, they 
completely coincided with: each other in their'tesults. ' After the 
me er had thus conclusively established: the 'specific: énergy of 
ttie «sense of 'feeling in ‘respect’ òf the'sense of! temperatute, the 
applied"himself to examine the sense’ of' pressure iby means of 
fine-cork: points attached toʻa spirál sping. He’ found'the sense 
of -pressure ‘likewise (distributed over“ the -skin'in the’ form ‘of 
‘points ; and the points of presse, which couicided neither with 
the told nor with the'warm points,’ but ócdupied altégethervspe- 
‘cial ‘spots ‘ofthe skin—the ‘sites of spécial herve-apparatuses-— 
were'also ‘arranged tn chain-like‘rows, these !1ows ‘likewise 1adb- 
linp!from: particular points. On the'whele,' the’ results‘in respe 't 
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‘of the pressure points were found to correspond with those in 
respect of the temperature-points both as regaids their distribu- 
tion and the mode of their specific activity. The localisa- 
tion of the sencation of pressure was still finer than that of the 
sense of temperature. The smallest distance at which two 
neighbouring points of pressure could be recognised as distinct 
amounted to o'i mm. For the sense of pressur2, therefore, just 
as much as for the sense of cold and warmth, the existence of 
specific nerve terminal apparatuses provided with specific ener- 


gies was demonshiated, e In reference to the sensation of pain, 


Dr. Goldscheider was of opinion thnt no special nerves-were to 
-beassumed. On the other band, he thought that between the 
cold, warm, and pressuie-points lay the terminal apparatuses of 
those nerves of feeling which produced specially the sensations of 
touch.—Dr. Tichomirow reported first on eailier morphologic 
Investigations he had made into the embryological development 
of Bombyx mori, and brought out s ecially his observations on 
the process of segmentation of the Bombyx ovum, on the first 
development of the heart, and on the occunence of an inner 
‘skeleton in the head of this insect. He then passed to the 
chemical examination of the ova of the Bombyx, which he had 
just fintshed in the chemical division of the Physiological Insti- 
tute. The weight of the ova was not a constant quantity, 100 ova 
giving weights ranging from *02to ‘o6 gr. The hrm membrane of 
the ova had hitherto been universally regarded as consisting of 
chitin. The easy solution, however, Df this membrane in solu- 
tion of potash proved the inaccuiacy of this assumption. It 
consisted, on the contrary, of a peculiar substance distinguish- 
able fiom chitin, not only by its ready solubility in potash, but 
also by a perceptible ingredient of sulphur. Chemically, this 
substance had most ielation to keratin, yet it contained less 
carbon than the latter, and had therefore r.ecerved a special 
name, ‘“‘choiionin.” A comparison of the chemical composition 
of winter ova which had undergone but a partial transformation 
with the Bombyx ova developed into caterpillars, showed that 
in the latter the dry weight had suffered a little diminution, and 
that the high glycogenous contents of the undeveloped eggs had 
almost entirely disappeared in the process of development, but, 
ofthe other hand, that chitin, which was wanting in the ova, 
was present in perceptible quantities in the caterpillars ; while 
the nitrogenous bases (nuclein, probably) were also present in 
greater quantity in the developed ova than in the undeveloped 
winter ova, 


Meteorological Society, April 7.—Prof, Fischer spoke on 
metallic thermometers, and descnbed the different kinds of 
thermographs which had been constructed for the mensurement 
of temperatures by the expansion of the metals for meteoro- 
logical purposes. At first only one metal was used, either in 
the form of a long Poe fastened at one end and bearing a 
permanent is ori of temperatures attached to the other free 
end, or several pieces of metal were joined together in the form 
of a lever, to increase the thermal expansion. Later on, 
two or three metals in the form of plates were bound together, 
and the difference 1n the expansions of the different metals was 
employed ae a measure of the temperature. Thermographs of 
this kind, composed of different metals, were still in use, expe- 
cially in Switzerland. Several years ago Prof. Fischer had 
instituted an investigation for geodetic purposes into the rate of 
movement with which metals followed the atmospheric vana- 
tions of temperature. The experiments weie carried out with 
two metal points of a base instiument, and their temperatures 
measured with thermo-electric elements. The iesult of the 
experiment was that onea rise of atmospheric temperature the 
temperatuie of the metal was found to be constantly lower than 
that of the air, whereas under a fall of atmosphere temperature 
the temperature of the metal was warmer than that ef the air, 
These differences were all the greater she greater was the varia- 
tion of temperature, and especially when the change of tempera- 
ture occurred rapidly. In consequence of these results, Dr. 
Mamer, *of Zurich, bad instituted more thorough comparisons 
between the readings of the metallic and quicksilver thermome- 
ters, and had anived at results not only completely confirming 
those of the speaker, but further demonstrating that the difer- 
ences between the registrations of the metallic and mercurial 
thermometers did not remain the ¢hme at all times, thus 
showing that the former were not to be relied on for meteoro- 
logical observations.—Dr. Hellmann discussed a proposal for 
an inquiry into the requirements for conectly ascertaining 
the rainfall over a particular district or region. In order to 
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determine how close ought to be the network of statio 
observation in the lowlying plain of North Germany for tho 
pose of obtaining an accurate representation of the distrihlé 
of iain there, he proposed the erection of twelve ram- 
stations over an aiea of about thhty-seven square kilome» 
to be provided with similar rain-gauges, at which observ. 
Should continue to be taken for a uber of years. One 
and, still better, several yeais’ obseivations would sufi: 
show what was te minimum of ram-stations necessary fc 
plain. The Society adopted the proposal, and empoweree 
Committee to cary it out.— Prof. Bornstein laid before 
Society three barometric curves traced by self-registering 
giaphs at three different points of the town on March ro. 
three showed distinctly a fitful rising of the pressure—a» 
station situated most to the north at 3h. 28m. in the morne 
that situated south-south-east from the previous one at 3h. ¢ 
and at that to the soüthfeast at 3h. 42m, From these ex 
determined points of time and the distances of the three pii 
which were ascertained with equal piecision, Prof. Borr 
calculated the velocity of propagation of the squall-like s 
spheric impulse at 4 metres per second, the breadth of the » 
front at about 2900 metres, and the depth of the squall a 
metres. From this observation it appeared how desirab- 
was for the study of atmospheric cunents to have many W 
graphs set up at stations situated near eacl: other. 

[In the report of the Berhn Physical Society, Marc 
(NATURE, vol. &xxi. p. 596, line 29, 2nd column), for sø, 
of non, read salts of iron. ] 4 
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Academy of Sciences, April 15.—Prof. C. Malmsten e 
municated the results of some reseaiches by himself on 
theory of numbers.—Prof. Edlund gave a demonstratio» 
the incorrectness of the now prevalent theory on unipolar in 
tion.—Prof. Gyldén presented a paper by Herr K Bohli 
the element of the orbit of the third moon of Saturn (Tet 
—The Secretary presented a paper by Prof. G. Dillner on 
inversion of an algebiaic integial as the expression for the r 
of an algebraic equation, part 2. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. | 


A WINTER AMUSEMENT. 

Since the introduction of Dry Plates, Photography can be practised in 
Winter as well as in Summer, 

pr. crois Britannia Dry Plates are the 


MARE TB Photographic Outfits. Tho Largest and Best 
Selection for the Tourist, Artist, Bicylist, Military Man, nnd others 
pects Outfits zor eginners Price for Complete Bet, 

H fom dge and up pwards. 
BIARION’S Academy Camera. 
aoe Winiatore Camera, 
DIARION’S Registered Washing 
BARION'S Eectilinear and Po 
MARION’S Ready Bensitised Paper, 

MARION’S Instantaneous Shutters, 

MIARION’S Hnlarging Apvaratus and Magic Lantern. 
BLARION’S Best French Mounts. 

MARION’S Self-Adjusting Ro Press and Burnisher. 

MIARION’S Practical Guide to otography. A New 

wark, PCM d clear and Mop dapi dE for Learning and Practising 
sechs i in Enstggraphy.-Mfarion a and Co, have erected 
a Gallery in Soho Square, speciali ns. 

Printing from Amateurs’ ne Moratives ives, Enlarging 

Photo ua Mounted, Arranged, & Bound intovolumes. 

Chemicals, Mounts, Albums, Scrap Books. 

PRICED LISTS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


MARION & Co., 22 & 23, Soho Square, Loudon. 


SHOW ROOM--GROUND FLOOR. 





Best and 


Apparatus. 
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ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE 


With 3-inch Achromatic Object-Glass of excellent quality, with brass body, 
one Terrestial and two Celestial Eyepieces, in Case complete. Guarant 
to be caj ble ia dividing Double-Stars and showing turn's Ring and 


Jupiter's 
Price £8 10s. Od. 
Catalogue of Astronomical Telescopes sent Free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Opticians and Scientific Instrument Makers 
To Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
45, CORNHILL, & 122, REGENT STREET, LCNDON. 
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GOVERNMENT GRANT of £4000 for the 


PROMOTION of SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH —A Meeting of the 
GOVERNMENT GRANT COMMITTEE will be held d the 
month of December. It is requested that Applications to be considered 
at that Meeting be foraarded to Mr. Herpert Rix, Royal Society, 
Burlington House, heaton, W., marked '' Government Grant," before 
the rst of the month 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 


(FOR LADIES), 
ND 9, Yonk PLacE, BAKER Street, W. 
The HALF TERM begins NOVEMBER P 
B SHADWELL, Hon. Sec 


UNÍVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ADVANCED COURSE OF CHEMISTRY FOR WOMEN. 
Assistant Professor, H FORSTER MORLEY, M A.D 8c. 

F The instruction includes the Subjects required for the Preliminary Scien- 
tficand Intermediate Science ons The Course will consist of 
about roo Meetings, partly devoted to Oral Instruction Illustrated by 
Experiments, partly to. Practical Work in Elementary Qualitative Analysis 

the Members or the Class Fee, al ee Apparatus and Chemicals, 
First Meeting MONDAY, November x 
TALFOURD D ELV, M M A , Secretary 


To OOLOGISTS.—A Gentleman wishes to 


exchange a fine Monocular Microscope, with full A tus, and 
Objectives as may be arranged, for good Side-blown $ ens of 
British E The Rarer Species only required —Address TR f 
Carlton Grove, Peckham, S 30 


CIVILS SERVICE COMMISSION.—Ex- 
amination for Assistant Examinerships in the Patent Office (21-25), 
November 14 Salary, £250 to £400 The date specified 1s the latest 
at which applications can be recetved They must be made on forms 
to be obtained, with particulars, from the SECRETARY, Civil Service 
Commussion, London, SW. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 


CHAIR OF BIOLOGY. 

The Council is p to receive applications for a Chair of Biology. 
The APpoinement will be made, in the first instance, for four years, in each 
of wi the salary will be £400, with two-thirds of the fees, the total income 
being guaranteed to be iet m than £500 per annum dung that penod.— 
Applications, accompani ia copies of Testimonials, should be sent to 

essrs. S LL Tad. pu DA Bank Street, Dundee, not later than 
NOVEMBER 15 The suc Candidate wıll be expected to commence 
work after Christmas 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL BOARD. 

A FIRST ASSISTANT SCIENCE DEMONSTRATOR is required (in 
consequence of the appointment of the present Assistant as Chief pemon; 
strator at Nottingham), commencing Salary 4140 per Annum, Require- 
ments :—À Practical Knowledge of Chemistry, Physics, and Physiology, with 


in teaching g large C 
SATURDAY inclosing Copies of Testimonials, to be received not later than 
dressed LERK of the School Board, 


DAY, November x5. ad to the 

















i COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, 


LONDON and SUBURBS —STUDENTS desinng Jnstruction in 
Classics and Mathematics attendod at their own honis by a Hi 
Wrangler, M A Trin. polls on very reasonable terms —X., 9, Doi 

t, Hammersmith. 


COACHING FOR MATRICULATION 


SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS —. p to EDWARD AVELING, 

[ae ag afl Bd Seton College College, E See R Street 
opposite Bri useum. Wo uring the past year 

&nrdsht out of fifty-mx n. Avec AvELING'S Pupils passed the Examina- 
ons for which they entered 


SCIENTIFIC ART. 


LECTURE-ROOM DIAGRAMS (Chemical, Physical, Geological 
Archseological, Biological, &c.) of any required scale in black and white or 
coloured, with reference letters or printed esepta 

Also, DRAWINGS on on WOOD and the LITHOGRAPHIC STONE for 
Siege "Works, care and neatlyPexecuted by 

. S. DUNCAN, SCIENTIFIC ARTIST, 22, Delamere 


Terrace, Bayswater, W. œ 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED " 
To JAMES R. GREGORY for 
EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF GEOLOGY AND 
* MINERALOGY 


By the International Health and Education Exhibition, 1884. 
Awarded in 1862, 1867, 1879, and 1883 in London, 
and London 











Medals Sydney, 
Speciality :— 
GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL CQLLECTIONS 
For Museums, Colleges, Schools, Lectures, Students, &c. 
Catalogues and Lists on application to— 
JAMES R GREGORY, 
GEOLOGIST AND MINERALOGIST, 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Established 1858. 


[Nov. 6, 1884 





LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, 57, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


who last week sent out to his subscribers Lophopus at hapa with drawing 
and description He has also sent out Cristatella mucedo, Paludicella 
Ehrenb Bowerbankia imbncata, Clava re seed Acineta gandis, 

Foramimfera, Cordylophora, Stephanoceros, Volvox; also Hydra, ba, 
Melun and other Specimens (for Huxley and Martin's) Blanc Labora- 


t 
ue Announcements will be made in this place of Organisms T. B. is 
supplying. 

Specimen Tube, One Shilling, post free. 


Twenty-six Tubes i Be course of Six Months for Subscription of £1 15., 
Twelve Tubes for vor Gd. 
Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Parts, rs, each. 


SKELETON OF FROG carefully pre- 
pared, 4s , post 





free 
kP WADE WILTON. Northfield Villas, Leeds. 


ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS FOR HIRE, 


Histological, Botanical, Geological, by the bat Qiu. Let 
out on most moderate terms. particulars of B. Wes, Dalmain 
Road, Forest Hill. 


EDWARD WARD, 


Preparer of Mi pi i Slides and pa o Mounting Media. 
WioLESALE AND RET. 
249, OD STREET, MANCHESTER 


(N te Owens Colleg 
Speciality —8LIDES8 OF V vo 








e). 
ANIC DUST hom tho Krakatoa Eruption, 
15, cach, Post Free, xs. ad. 
UNMOUNTED OBJECTS FOR AMATEURS IN SERIES AT 25, EACH SERIES. 
List on Application, 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS. — 


pi nA Ap Apparatus and Materials of the Highest Q 
at Cr 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST’S ny 
43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E C. 
(Close to Aldersgate Station). 


COMPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE. 
New Illustrated Price List 6d. Address the MANAGER. 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
Just received from Japan, 


SOME MAGNIFICENT SPECIMENS of STIBNITE, single Crystals 
1o inches and ra inches long ; also Grou i from £ inch ee t0 ee meze 
no fu consignments may be ected, 
and SMALL GROUPS of the WLY 
NE, U.S A, SHERRY-COLOURED 
PCI SIBERIA EMERALD on MATRIX, fine MANGANITES, 
CALYBITES, KONSBERG SILVERS, and very large 

Crystals of KEILHANITE. 
A Large Series of ROCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 


wane ists on Application. Hammers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps. 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free. 
SAMUEL HENSON, 
277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Norfelk Street. 
M. 


HOW & CO.S 


Geological Transparencies for the Lantern. 
Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 
WALKER’S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS 
AND MINERALS. 
HOW & CO’S POCKET MICROSCOPE I AMP, Bs. 6d. 
MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sectiins of Pitchstones, Obsidians j Granitos, 

Syenites, Diorites, Gabbros, Dolerites, Basalts, T: Mage Ta rachgtet, 
Andesites, Porphyrites, Rhyolites, Lawas, Asher, Gneixe, Schists 
stones, &c.. price rs. 6d. each, 

JAMES HOW & CO., 73, FARRINGDON Srrest, LONDON. 


C. D. AHRENS, 
PRISM WORKER AND PRACTIGAL OPTICIAN 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C 


SPECIAL NOTICE—Sce the Nem Polarising Prism. 


Can be used over any A & B Eyepiece Strongly recommended for Lantarn 
Work; will take in any Object. ew Erecting Microscope 
Any Object-Glass and any Eyepiece can be used withit. Itis the only way 
of seeing the Due int ete right shape and form r of the 

Nicol Prisms in existence for the Late W.Spottiswoode, Esq., P.R.S., 

&c., and for Frank Crisp, Esq., LL.B., B A, &c., &c. 


TRADE SUPPND WITH Prisus. 
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Sale bp Auction. 


SCLENTIKIC REUS OF THE LATE WILLIAM TERRY, Esq 
ETERBOROUGH HOUSE, FULHAM 
MR. J. cC. STEVENS has received Instruc- 
TIONS to SELL by AUCTION at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, on FRIDAY, November 7, at half-past 12 precisely, 
me mhe Iena Reserva; the § Serentific Effects of the Tae WILLIAM 
ERRY, Esq. eterborou o iiber: consisting of a Val e 
Telescope by DorLox», pinea Microscopic Apparatus by 
PowzLL an LEALAND, and others, Cabinets of Objects by eminent 
Mounteig, Chemical Balances, Gas and other Farao, Pha and 
Silver Crucibles, Electrical Machines, Magnets, quantity of Stoppered 
and other Bottles containing a a targe Collection oF Valuable Chemicals, 
love me a Tabl Photogra phir Apparatus, and other items, also Pitch- 
binets, Fortore Table, Bookcases, and Shelves, 


oss view ae a the Day prior and Morning of Sale, and Catalogues had 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


fors CENT GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF STANDARD 
LLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLGGY 
MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which the 
AP rab 1s to be made supplied by 
THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
Geologist, &¢., 
38, WHTSK!N STREET, LONDON, E C (over Quarter of a Century), 


AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 


ILLUSTRATION. 
ADVANTAGES. 

ist They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects 

and. Printed on the paper of the Book itself, raat not required 

grd. Fo: Editions of 1000 and under they are 
Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum [am by the Leained 

Societies , also by many of the leading Publishers. 

‘Amongst the Works recently qM Ed E 











t in the press, may be 


cited * Lad “Tahiti”; Pro er's “The Types of Greek 
Coins" ; oles Ee of í ornamentai Tumming T Audsley's 
t Ornamental Arts of Japan” r's "S ^ Burgess's 


tt Archaeological Survey of Toda, ; " Samuel Lip a ey emoir." 
Of this last work the Athenaeus says .—'' This book is admirably illus- 
tated by fi fou teen autotype reproductions from lovely and characteristic sepia 
rawings ” 


° 


ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


AUTOTYPE FINE "ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of E 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTI INGS 
From the Luxembo 
FACSIMILES OF TORNER 's "LIBER STUDIORUM,” x 
OPIES OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
And rare works from the Print Room, Britsh Museum 
An ILLUSTRATED PANPHLET, with Press Notices from moun Times, 
Athenarum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal &c., free per Post 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, Jree per Post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, W C. 


NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST, 
the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among 
Landowners, Farmers, Resident Agentie and othąs interested in the 
management of land th throughout the United Kingdom. 

The AGRICULTURIST is published every Wednesday afternoon in time 
or the Evening Mails, bor contains Reports of all the princrpal British and 


Irish Markets of the week 

Thespecial attention of Land Agentsis directed to the AGRICULTURIST 
rs sr the best existing papers for Advertising Farms to be Let and Estates 

or Sale. 

Advertisers addiessing themselves to Farmers will find the AGRICUL- 
TURIST a first-class medium for reaghing that Class. 

Price 3d. od 34d. Annual Subscription, payable in advance, 141. 
London, BG treet, Kdinburgh ; and 145, Queen Victoria Street, 

ndon, E 


Money Ordera payable to CHARLES ANDERSON, Jun., Edinburgh. 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST’ S MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 
Price Sig fonthiy, 24 pages Bvo, with occasional Illustrations. 
Conducted by C. G. BARRETT, om v. R. McLacurAN, F.R.S, 
E.C Ryg, F. ZS, E. SAUNDERS, EL S,and H. T STAINTON, F.R S. 

This Maganne, commenced in 1864, contains standard articles and notes 
on a subj scis connected with Entomology, and especially on the Insects of 

les. 

bacs iption--Six Shillings Bec Y Volume, post free. The volumes com- 
mence with the Tune number in each year. 

Vols I. to VI. (strongly bound in cloth) may be obtained by purchasers of 
the entire set to date, at the d price of 10s each; tho succeeding 
vols. may be had separa separately or togn ther, at 7s each 

London: JOH AN VOORST, x, Paternoster Row. 

N.B —Communications, &c., should be sent to the Editors atthe above 

address, 








THE “ARISTOTELIAN” ADDRESS. e 
Sixth Session of the Society. 
THE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO 
SCIENCE, PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL By SHAD- 


WORTH H HODGS ON, President. 8vo. Paper Cover 
One Shilling. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Gardai; London ; 
and so, South p rederick Street, Edinburgh. 





L'ÉLECTRICITE'. 


Chaque Samedi, 16 pages, grand in 8vo, a colonnes. 


REVUE HEBDOMADAIRE, 

Scientifique, illustrée, spéciale, seul journal tenant les lecteurs 
iu courant de toutes les expositions électriques, et de tous les 
progrès de l'électricité, 

Comité de Rédaction, ARMENGAUD JEUNE, 

Ti ent 


A. BERTHON, E. BOISTEL, F. BOREL, 

R. de COULON, W. de FONVIELLE, L. MAICHE, 
A. de MERITENS, D. MONNIER, D. NAPOLI. 
Subscription Yearly, 20s. ; Six Months, 105, 

Agency for England and Colonies— 

LE FEVRE AND CO,, ENGINEERS, 

26, BupnGE Row, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
Specimen Copy sent post free. 





Part XXVII., OCTOBER, Price 3s 62. 
BRAIN: 
A JOURNAL OF NEUROLOGY. 


EDITED BY 


L MD, FRS, J. CRICHTON. BROWNE, M.D. 
FAS. B FERRIER, M.D, F RS. NGS-JACKSON, 
,F RS, and A. pz WATTE ILE TIE M.D., B.Sc. 


Contents i— 


J.C BUCKN 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
The Cerebral Blood vessel in Health and Disease By Prof. H. Ober- 


steiner (Vienna) 
Qa tie Early Be tineis of Ankle Clonus in Hemiplegia. By A. Pitres, 
res TOS of the Corpus Callosum. By John S. Bristowe, M.D., 
Muscular Atrophy, after Measles, in Three Members of a Family. By 
J.A Ormerod, M.D 
Lesions of the Nervous System Etiologically related to Cutaneous Disease. 
By H Radchffe Crocker, CP. 
The Nervous Discharge y Charles Mercier, M B. 
CLINICAL Casks— 
Abscess in Cerebellum , S yphilitic Symptoms ; Sudden Blindness; Great 
Occrpital Pan , Great Benefit from omel; ; Autopsy Reported 
Montagu Handfield- Jones, M.B. Lond, MRCP. 
A with Universal dp ey Deu ie Result of S 
of the Cen Nervous System gel Money, M 
Reviews AND Notices or Booxs— 
Thudicum A Treatise on the Chemical Constitution of the Brain. By T. 


Crantoun Charles, M D 
e Hodges on Retinal Ima I. “ahfter-Images” (Vineteenth 
October 1883), II some Peculiarities connected with 
L^ Images” (Bram, April 1884). By George A Beny 
ABSTRACTS OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN JOURNALS— 
Schultze on Secondary Degenerations in the Spinal Cord We bal on 
gpestic Spinal Paralysis—Vierordt on Combined Disease of the Anterior 
Cornua and Lateral Columns of the Cord—Hoffmann on Acute Ascend- 
ing Paralysis—Strumpell, Vierordt, and Miller on Multiple cnerative 
» Neuritis—Greiff on the Localisation of Hemichorea—Unverncht on Ep 
lepsy—Zacker on General an whe -Siemens on Refusal of Food in 
Insane—Langreuter on SUM yde and Acetal in Mental Diseases 
W J Dodds, MD, 
Wilks on Hesisnzath SOLA PUN on Lethargic Stupor or Trance. By 


e Ch Mercer, M 
Parant on Paralyms Agitans as a Cause of Insanity— Camuset on the Pre- 
valence of Fdtas ¢ of General P m which Depression is the Pre- 
dominant Feature By R. Atkinson, FRCS 
Bernhardt on Head-tetanus—Franz Riegel on Spasm of the Muscles o 
R spiration Sent on Partal Loss of Sensibility. By E Beevor 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
x6s. per Ann., sos. Post Free. 


DER NATURFORSCHER. 


Wéchenblatt zur Verbreitung der Fortschritte in den 
Naturwissenachaften. 
srausgegeben von Dr. WiLHELM SKLAREK. 

A Weekly Periodic devoted to Natural Science 52 Nos., 165. Spocigen 
Numbers may be had through any Foreign Bookseller, 188 4commen 
the XVIIth volume. . 

Berlin; DUMMLER, 77, Charlot tenstrasse S. W., and all Booksellers 


ittie Disease 
MRCP. 
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This Day, handsome cloth, price 18s. 


A MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S., late Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford. 
Rewritten and Edited by ROBERT ETHERIDGE, F.R.S., and H. Ga SEELEY, F.R.S. 


PART I. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND PALÆONTOLOGY. By Prof. SEELEY, 
F.R.S. With Illustrations and Chromo Frontispiece. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO, Exeter Street, Strand. 
MONTHLY. Price SIXPENCE, by Post EIGHTPENCE. 





CONFENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


The English Fllustrated Magazine. 
m ee 


ETON 
By MOWBRAY MORRIS. 


By W. CRANE. 

By W. E. NORRIS. 
BABY LINGUISTICS. 

By JAMES SULLY. 


By HUGH CONWAY. 





Frontispiece—“ PLAY: A SCENE FROM THE LIFE OF THE LAST 
CENTURY.” 
Engraved by J. D. CooPzEn, from a Drawing by HUGH THOMSON. 


With Illustrations by HERBERT RAILTON and L. WAIN. 


THOUGHTS IN A HAMMOCK. Poem. 

With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 

THAT TERRIBLE MAN. To be continued.) 

THE MALATESTAS OF RIMINI. d 
By A. Mary F. RoBINSON. With Illustrations by Josx?u PENNELL. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR. Chapters V., VI., VII.—(720 be continued.) 


° MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 





e. THE “LOISETTIAN” 


SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 
INBTANTANBOUS MEMORY! 
ART of NEVER FORGETTING !! 
DISCONTINUITY CURED!! 
A Physiotogial System, wholly unlike Mnemonics, using none of 
its “ Localities,” “ Keys,” “Pegs,” “ Links,” or “Associations.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Editor of 
“Health,” says :— 
ft PROFESSOR LorskTTE's SYSTEM IS PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE." 





Mr, RICHARD A, PROCTOR, Editor of ** Knowledge,” 
in No. 117, dated January 25, 1884, says :— 

“I HAVE NO HESITATION IN THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDING 
THE SYSTEM TO WHO ARE IN EARNEST IN WISHING TO 
TRAIN THEIR MEMORIES EFFECTIVELY, AND ARE THEREFORE 
WILLING TO TAKE REASONABLE PAINS TO OBTAIN SO USEFUL 
A Rx$fürLT." 


Any Book Mastered in One Reading. 

Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
Prospectus post-free on application to 
PROFESSOR -~LOISETTE, 
37, NEW OXFORD STREET (opposite Mudie's Library), LONDON. 


cw 








Just Published, 


EPOLOGY OF WEYMOUTH, PORT: 


AND COAST OF DORSET, FROM SWANAGE TO 
BRIDSORE ON THE SE th Archseological and Natural History 
Notes. By ROBERT DAMON. FGS Newand od Edition, 
Illustrated. Pric8 5s.; or with Geological Map and extra Plates, 7s 64 


Post Free. 
R. F. DAMON, Weymouth 


Now Ready, price 5s. 
THE JOURNAL OF THE ANPHROPO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Vol. XIV. No e, November 1884 (11a pages with a pistes, contains 
Papers byi Prof. A. H. Keane, f. Flower, H.O Forbes, Theodore 
Bent, A Howitt, and the Rev. L Fison, Rey. C. A. Golimer, M. J 
Walhouse, and O. A Shrubsole, F.G S, 


London: TRUBNER & CO., Ludgate Hill, 





ea 


Now Ready, in Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


Hi EG EX T. 


By P. G. TAIT, M.A., 


Formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge ; 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 
London: LONGMANS. 


Bv C. J. WOODWARD, B.Sc. 


ARITHMETICAL PHYSICS. 


PazT IA —ACOUSTICS, LIGHT, AND HEAT. 
Price Two Shillings. 


Parr Ila-MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
Price One Shilling. 





Similar ia pezso the Awhor’s “Arıthmetical Chemistry.” Concise ex- 
planations followed by numerous graduated exercises. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


HANDY VOLUMES FOR TOURISTS AND THE LIBRARY. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS OF THE 
COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 43 Maps, with Index. Crown 8vo, 


Cloth, gs. 62. 

Uniform with the above, 
COUNTIES of SCOTLAND. “32 Maps, with Index.e 3s. 6d, 
COUNTIES of IRELAND. Maps, with Index. 3s. 6d. 
NORTH and SOUTH WALES 169Maps, with Index. as. 67. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 


MINERALS AND STONE 
IMPLEMENTS. : 


MR. BRYCE-WRIGET begs to call the attention ef his Clients and the - 
Public to his large Seri 


MINERALS pu STONE IMPLEMENTS, 


from which single specimens can be selected, E 
Elementary Collections of Minerals, Fossils, and Rocks from 4x upwards. 
N.B.—These Collections obtained the Prine Medal, 1862. 


GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
BRYCE-WRIGHT, 
Mineralogist and" Expert in Precious Stones, 
so4, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS to * NATURE.” 
d. 


4. 
Xearlyj ss eau ek owe gels dos 28 o 
Half-yearly s . 14 6 
Quarterly, ,.. ees 7 6 


To the United States, t the Continent, and all places 
within the Postal Union :— m 


s. d. 
Yearly. . . s CMT go 6 
Haltyear]p. . . . . . 4... ev I5 6 
Quarterly. s 2. ee ee en 8 o 


CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Three Lines in Column 2s. 6d. 94. per Lino eH 3 


One-Eighth Page, or Quarfer Column ... 
Quarter Page, or Half a Column. ..... 
Half a Page, ora Column . . . 
Whole Page ,........ 2... s 


6 
Post Office Orders payable to MACMILLAN & CO. 
OFFICE: 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Diary of Societies 


T.ONDON 
THURSDAY, NovzgMPEPÓ 6. 

LINNEAN SocrETY, at 8 —Notes on some New Zealand Birds. Thos, Potts. 
—Ona Collection of Plants made in Timor-Laut Islands‘ H O. Forbes — 
On some Points in the Development of the Five-bearded Rockhng (Motella 
mustella . Geo Brook —Remarks on the Reproduction of the Hetero- 
cismal Uredines Chas B Pun 

CusaucAL Society, at 8 —On the Vanadates of tbe Amines: G H Bailey. 
—On the Action of Aldehydes and Ammonia on Benz (continued . 
im PhD,andS C Booker —On Isomeric Modifcanons of Sodium 

hate : Spencer U Pickenng —Contnbutions to our Knowledge dad 

AAA. Ether (Part I): William James —On the Origin of 

'"Thiosulphate * Dr Divers —On Magnesium Hydrosulphide as a Sonros s of 

Hydrogen Sulphide: Dr Diveis and T Shum 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
Prysican cn at 3.—On Certain. Phenomena attending num Dr. 
Guthrie, P RS—On Volte and Thermo-voltaic Constants. Dr C R. 
Alder right, FRS,andC Thompson. 
Rovar Boranic SOCIETY, at 345 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 
SUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY, at 4 —Pa and Sceptics. James Gow, 
M A Cantab M RITE pum ! 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, at 8 —On the Anthropometric Laboratory 
at the late Health Exhibition Francis Galton, F R S —Ethnological 
Notes on the People of the Island of Buru* H. O Forbes, F Z S. 

Emos COLLEGE SCIENCE SOCIETY, at 8—The Migration of Birds: L. 


HORTICULTURAL SocrETY, at x.—Scientific Committee. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12 
Roya MicmoscoricAL SocieTY, at 8 —Life-History of Milowa nrvea: 
G. Massee —Structural Characters of Spires of Echinoidea—I. Cidandæ : 
Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell.—On the Gyrzard of Larva of Corethra plunacornis : 
B. Rosseter —Structure cf the Diatom Valve: Dr J D. Cox —New 
tern Microscope: Lewis Wnght 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 


SOCIETY or TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS AND ELECTRICIANS, at 8 —On the 
Theory of Alternating Currents, particularly in reference to tyo Alternate- 
Current Machines connected to the Same t* 3 Ho opianson, BRS 
—An Account of Expenments with Alternate-Current Machines * Prof. 
W Grylls Adams, F. 


o318 6 
Y I5 O0 
o 
o 





FRIDAY, NoYEWMBER 14. 
ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, at 8. 


HATHORN, DAVEY, & 00., 
i , LEEDS. 


DOMESTIC MOTOR 


(DAVEY’S PATENT). 








The most economical small motor for 

mping water and driving small machinery. 
Eost of fuel one farthing per horse power per 
hour. 


PRICES FROM £30 AND UPWARDS. 
Catalogues on Application. 
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LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


Experience, accumulated since the time of Benjamin Franklin, proves 
conclusively that a Conductor mado of Copper of adequate size is the best 
of allappliances for the protection of every description of building from the 

destructive effects of lightning. 


NEWALL & CO’S . 


PATENT 


COPPER LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR, ` 


As applied to all kinds of Buildings and Shipping in all of tHe ‘world 
with unvarying success, is the most Trustworthy, most Effective, and also 
the Cheapest Conductor ever offered to the Public. 


R.: S. NEWALL & CO., 
130, STRAND, W.C. ; 7, NEW QUAY, LIVERPOOL; 
68, ANDERSTON QUAY, GLASGOW. 
MANUPAOTORY—GATHSHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


THE HEALTHERIES 
GOLD MEDAL 


(FIRST PRIZE) 
AWARDED TO 


DEANE & CO. 


FLETCHER'S PATENT 
GAS STOVES. 


GOLD MEDAL 


(“SIEMENS PRIZE”) 


FOR 
DEANE AND CO.S EXHIBIT as 
“THE BEST APPLICATION OF GAS TO HEATING 


AND COOKING IN DWELLINGS.” 


FLETCHER’S GAS Steves 


For which these TWO GOLD MEDALS were all be seen 
in action in the Show-Rooms of the LONDON GENTS, 


DEANE & CoO., 
Wiser) LONDON BRIDGE., 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


SANDERSON & Co., 


Bole Inventors of the Solid Copper Tape 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 
Ín Contintions Lengths, anne without Joints. as 5. as supplied by therm to Her Majesty’: 


Government and vernment, the Argentine 

public, and other Fo pol aS the Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, 

Chimney Shafts R. paiva ee artnet ac Si htened with. 
ts Re , t or iaigh tene: the 

out Storpage of Works ting Conductors Inspected and Tested by 

Experienced Electricians, Electric Bells, Speaking Tubes &c., fitted on 

the most Improved 
LEADENHALL HOUSE, 101, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
DIVISION—EDUCATION. 
A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 
THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Geological Collections for Sclence Teaching. 
Catalogues Post free. 
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must be for with the 
Neither sugar 


M Hops; it 15, too, more hopped than 
anyone requiring a good strengtheni 








SS. IU. SEO. .- 
In Casks, 12/6 per 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/3 per doz. Impl. Pts.* 
* Bottles charged af. per doz., and allowed at the same rate if returned ; but they 
eer, 
ay nor any of the many new Brewing Materials aie used in Bd 
the manufacture of the "S. N.” Stout; it is Brewed entirely from the finest Malt and 7 
nutritious, it is an excellent Tonic and partial y muted for D 
very much recommended by Medical men. TN Ts 
WALTHAM BROTHERYGY, 
THE “HALF-GUINEA” ALE BREWERY, LONDON, 8.W. 









ladles nursing, or 


erally, therefore, besides being very d 
de afles nur Tonic, 





WALL PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 





WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 
ARE THE ORIGINAL MAKERS oF . 
ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic, 
Sole Address—110, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
May be obtained of all Decorators 


Award of Ment, International Medical and Sanitary Congress. 
GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION 


Special Prize Medal, Sanitary Institute. 
Silver Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 





PRIZE MEDAL 
AWARDED 


IEX ACE VEY & PEAK, 


[By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 


HEALTH 
EXHIBITION 


s SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 

BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W, 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOF 
‘SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. 

RAIN-BAND SPECTROSCOPS, WITH ADJUSTABLE SLIT AND FOCUSING LENS, 


se IN CASE, £2 2s. 


H. & E. J. DALE, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
AND ELECTRICIANS, 


PATENT MULTIPLEX CAMERA to carry 
13 Dry Plates. 

A PERFECT ÁPPARATUS FOR TOURISTS 
(Cheaper and better than Double Backs). 
IHnstrated Circular Post Free. 
Complete Photographic Sets of High Quality, 

with Muluplex Camere, from £5 57. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 4 Stam Electric 
Catalogue (100 pages), 4 Stamps. 
a6, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 


wrod - 
vs: THIS 
M, az fiia 


Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH 
AND BOWELS. A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; s 
Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of WEAENESE 
AND DEBILITY, and is pnequalled in Female Complaints, 


LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE: a Weekly 
Newspaper and Review in the French Politics, Literature, 
Science, Art, Varieties, Notes. Price ad, ugh Booksellery and at 
the Railway Bookstalls. Office, 44x, Strand, W.C. : 

LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE : Journal Francais pour 
ii : Politiqu ture, Sciences, Arts, Variétés, Nouvelles, 

et Notes, gJn exomnlaire par la poste, 33d , en timbres poste. Abonne- 
ment franco par la poste—un an, ror. 10d. ; six mois, 5$ 5d. Prix ad 
chez tous les libraires et aux gares des chemins de fer On s’abonne 
aux bureaux, 441, Strand, Lon , W.C. k 

LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“‘La Semaine Fran- 
çaise” has been bronght out in London for the benefit of those English 
readers who may wish to study contemporary Rrench from all ts of 
view, instead o confining their reading to one particular Gallic print. 
It certainly merits success." —Gragáic. 





























TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION > t d. 

Three Months .. - a ass oe æ 3 9 
ix ys ws m - "E ees 78. O5 
Twelve ,, w Io 10 


P.0.0. pay ableto A. CRISTIK 
Publishing Office, 441, Strand, W.C. 





SPECIALITY 


FERNS, 


The largest and most profusely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU: 
of FERNS ever published, containing much valuable information, mar 
Syno: , numerous Descriptions, an copious yet simple “Hints ç 
Fem Qal ^ representative of our IMMENSE STOCK of FERNE 
which ia probably the largest in the World, suitable for STOVE ar 
GREENHOUSE cultivation, for OUTDOOR FERNERIES, ar 
other purposes. mane * 

May be had on application, PRICE ts. 

ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER IOOO SPECIES AND 


VARIETIES POST FREE. 


wW. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 
FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


SECOND EDITION, 
* GRIFFIN'S 


CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT 


PRICE 4s. 74. POST FREE. 


A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


ILLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE. 
Demy 8vo, 480 ppt, Illustrated with 1,60 Woodcuts, 
Most Complete and Cheapest. List of Apparatus. 
JOHN J.GRIFFIN anp SONS, 2a, GARRICK STREE' 
LONDON, W.C. 


THE ZOOLOGIST: 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
Third Series Edited by J. E HARTING, F IyS, FZS, Member of t? 
British Ornithologists’ Unlon ; contams— 

Original Articles by well-known naturalists in every branch of zoolog 
habits of animals; arrival and departure of migratory birds; occurrence 
rare birds; distribution and migration of British fresh-water fish; new 
rare marine fish; local aquaria; British reptiles; British land and fres 
water mollusca, with remarks on the haunts and habits of the species; ax 
other matters of general mterest to those who delight in natural histor 
Reports of the Linnean, Zoological, and Entomological Societies. Revie 
of natural history books Occasional translations from foreign zoologio 
journals of important sad interesting articles in various branches of zoolog 

ere are occasional woodcuts. 
JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster Row. 
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 Messrs. MACMILLAN & 00.8 NEW BOOKS. 





MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE: A Romance. By Wititam BLACK, 


Author of '* A Princess of Thuf&," ‘‘ Madcap Violet.” Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 315. 64. e. 
“In this, his latest novel, Mr. Black makes a fresh departure. He projects himself with success into another epoch of English 
life and manners. . . . But this story has a closer claim to the attention of English readers; for it is an attempt to clothe the 
personality of William Shakespeare with domestic interest,” — Times. - 


A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


MISS TOMMY: A Mediæval Romance. By the Author of “John 


Halifax, Gentleman." » Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The ‘author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ has long since earned a high and well-deserved literary fame: but if it were 
possible to obliterate every recollection of her past achievements, the little story to which she has given the title * Miss Tommy" 
would be sufficient to prove her title to a foremost place among our living prose writers. It is very short: it has no plot or 
incidents to speak of; but it is a perfect prose idyll, in which a beautiful conception is wrought out with infimte delicacy and 
unfailing artistic skill. The tale is simply dhat of an old maid’s hfe-long love and of its reward. It is full of the truest pathos, and 
he or she is to be pitied who does not feel the better for having read it. 





— Scotsman. 
A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


SIR TOM: A Novel. By Mrs. OtrpHant, Author of “‘ Hester,” “ The 


Wizard's Son," &c. Three Vols? Crown 8vo. 315. 6d. 
-BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOR PERCIVAL.” 


MITCHELHURST PLACE. By Marearer VxgLEY, Author of “For 


Percival.” Globe 8vo. 12s. 





“ This ıs a very pleasant and sprightly story. . . . Then begins the ic portion of the stoiy in the second volume, which is 
“as pathetic as the first is pleasant and piquant. The writer, very often, Saied atistüs to the beautiful, and occasionally reaches 
something not so very far removed from the sublime." —54. James's Gaaette. ; 


Second Edition. Third Thousand. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 36s. 
THE LIFE OF se 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 
CHIEFLY TOLD IN HIS OWN LETTERS. 


EDITED BY His Son, 
FREDERICK MAURICE. 
With Two Portiaits. Two Vols. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. 36s. 





NEW BOOK BY MR. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


HUMAN INTERCOURSE. A Series of Essays. By PHILIP GILBERT 


HAMERTON, Author of “ Thoughts about Art,” ‘Etchers and Etching,” &c. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
A NEW HISTORICAL STUDY. i 


ANNE BOLEYN: A Chapter of English History, 1527-1536. By Pap 


FRIEDMANN, Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 28s. 


MONTCALM AND WOLFE. By Franors Parkman, Author of 


‘t Pioneers of France in the New World,” * The Old Régime in Canada," &c. With Portaits and Maps. Two V ols. 

8vo. Vol. I., 125. 6d., ready. [Fol. Z4. Immediately, 
“Mr. Parkman, who, if Mr. Bancroft will forgive us for saying so, m the most eminent Anterican historian now alive.”— 
Blackwood's Magasine, - ae d 
‘There is no American yriter living whose works are looked for with more eaferness and read with more pleasure by a certain 
class of readers, which we are glad to know daily increases in number,Sthan those of Mr. Parkman. To an ease of diction he adds 
a grace of narative and a picturesque colouring which invest the mcident he descfibes with ‘an interest which never flags.”— 

aganne of American History. - 


MICRO-ORGANISMS AND DISEASE. An Introduction'into the 


Study of Specific Micro-Organisms. By E, KLEIN, M.D., F.R.S., Jomt Lecturer on General Anatomy and Physiology in 
the Medical School of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. With 108 Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID 


BODIES, By EDWARD JOHN ROUTH, LL D., F.R.S., D.Sc, Fellow of University College, London; A.M., e 
Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. With numerous Examples. Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Two 
Vols Vol I. Elementary. 145, Vol II. Advanced. 14s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES. 


FINEST POSSIBLE QUALITY. 
2lin. Wray Lens, best mounting, &c., &c. 45 o 3gin. Wray Lens, best mounting, &c., &c. Gig r5 
2jin. do. do. do. 7 10 | 4in. do. do. do. £25 o 
jin. do. do. do. X12 to | 441n. do. do. do. £40 o 
THE STUDENT'S EQUATOREAE, with 311n. lens, our own make, 3 Eyepieces, 8c., Equatoreal Stand ... £12 12 © 


New Illustrated Catalogue, 3 stamps. 
THE “SOLARGRAPH, ^ a Photograptic Camera, with Instantaneous mie and an sant cai to fil it to an 


te:escope for Photographic Solar Spots, &c., complete ., e ne 2 o 
“LE MERVEILLEUX ” à plate, complete dry plate apparatus Io 
“LE MERITOIRE” i plate, complete dry plate apparatus, double rising front, swing back, rack to focus, &c., &c. a i1 6 


THE “INSTANTOGRAPH,” with best lens, instantaneous shutter, screw motion to tail board, and "EO recent 


^ improvement .. is: ee iss cee EE 220 


Illustrated Photo Catalogue 2 stamps. bd 
J. LANCASTER & SON, MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE "EXCELSIOR" THE NEW PATENT 


PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. AWARDS: WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS: 


TEN 
PRIZE MEDALS, 
FOURTEEN 
CERTIFICATES 
OF MERIT 











Tre The leading peculiarity of this Mattress 1s khe: unique com- 
The principle of arrangement permits the free movement « Excelsior" bination of a woven wire central portion with helical 
of one sleepef withOut inconvenience to the other, admits AND springs of great strength and reliable temper, givi 
of complete isolation of each, and effetwally prevents « Matlock” advantages possessed by no other make, The heli 





depression in the centre, springs obviate the tendency in all woven wire mattresses 
Ses BED-RESTS. to become hollow and so cause sleepers to roll into the 
Tue “EXCELSIOR” & “MATLOCK” COUCHES. middle of the bed. 
Retail fgom Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, &c. Illustrated NG tive Circulars and Price Lists from ` 


CHORLTON & DUGDALE MANC HESTER. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF W. WATSON & SONS 


Ha purchased the Business of Mr. E. WHEELER, late of 
ANATOMY FHYSIOEOOT: Lon A Road, Holloway, including between 40,000 and 


PATHOLOGY, BOTANY, GEOLOGY, 50,000 Choice Specimens, are enabled to offer an unequalled 


MINERALOGY, ENTOMOLOGY selection of Objects of Interest. 
: : Just. Published 
&c., &c., &c. (TO INCLUDE Mr. WHEELER's STOCK), 
THE BEST AND CHOICEST NEW CLASSIFIED LIST OF OBJECTS 


FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


I N EVERY BRANCH | Liustrated Catalogues of either of the above forwarded Post Free to 


OF MICROSCOPICAL STUDY. | “any parl of the World on application to 
W. WATSON & SONS, 313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
TWO DOORS FROM CHANCERY LANE. ESTABLISHED 1837. 





wars. THE “OTTO” GAS ME — 


CONSUMPTION of GAS guaranteed to 
be 25 to 75°/, less than ANY other 
Gas Engine per brake horse-power. 


CROSSLEY’3 PATENT TWIN ENGINES— 
Impulse every Revolution. 
The steadiest running Gas Engine yet made. 
CROSSLEY’S PATENT SELF-STARTER— 
The Safest, Simplest, and Best. 


CROSSLEY’S NEW VERTICAL ENGINES— 
Requiring little Ground Space, 


CROSSLEY BROS., Limited, Manchester. 
London: 24, Poultry, E.C. Glasgow : 58, Union Street. 
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THE “LOISETTIAN” 


SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 
INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY! 
ART of NEVER FORGETTING!! 
DISCONTINUITY CURED!! 
A Physiotogical System, wholly unlike Mnemonics, using none o 
tts “ Localities,” ' Keys," “Pegs,” “ Links,” or ** Associations." 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Editor of 
*! Healtb," says :— 
** PROFESSOR LoISETTE'S SYSTEM IS PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE." 


Mr. RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Editor of '* Knowledge,” 
in No. rr7, dated January 25, 1884, Bays :— 

“I HAVE NO HESITATION IN THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDING 
CHE SYSTEM TO ALL WHO ARE IN EARNEST IN WISHING TO 
TRAIN THEIR MEMORIES EFFECTIVELY, AND ARE THEREFORE 
WILLING TO TAKE REASONABLE PAINS TO OBTAIN SO USEFUL 
A RESULT." 


Any Book Mastered in Ome Reading. 

Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
Prospectus post-free on application to 
PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 
E NEW OXFORD STREET (opposite Mudie's Library), LONDON. 
MAPPIN & WHEEB’S 

p : CHESTS 














PLATE 
- ` QUTLERY 


COMPLETELY 
FITTED. 


TW AZ Sizes in Stock. 


M 
Ai 


OXFORD STREET, WEST END; AND 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY, 
LONDON. 

MANUFACTORY—Tte Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, SHEFFIELD 


SPECIAL 


DETAILED LIST 
FREE. 


THE BEST MAGIC . 
"* LANTERN MADE. 





Has & 4-wick Lamp, Double Combination Achromatic Front 
Len:es and Rack Adjustment, with Condensing Lenses, 4 inches 
in diameter. Complete in case, £3 157. od. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Lanterns, free. 
JOEN BROWNING, 
Opt:cal and Physical Instrument Maker to H.M. Government, 
the Royal Observatory, &c., &¢., 

63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 

PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. EsTAuETSHED 100 YEARS. 





METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


HH, 
Bo 
üp B 
NT 
Nap ew 
MPH 
EH 
SE. di 

3 

we 





fomparatwe Tables of 


rad 


Now read; 


C 
Me 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 
Opticians and Scientific Instrument Makers 


To Hea MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
45, CORNHILL, & 122, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


x 





BOOKS (Secondhand), Miscellaneous, Re- 
mainders &c—C HERBERT, Enghsh and Foreign Bookseller, 3:9: 
Goswell Road, London, E C Catalogue free on receipt of two stamps. 
Libranes, Old Bcoks, and Parchment purchased 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, 


LONDON and SUBURBS —STUDENTS desinng Instruction in 
Classics and Mathematics attended at their own houses by a High 
Wrangler, M A Trin Coll, on very reasonable terms —X , 9, Dorville 
e rescent, Hammersmith e 


= ‘SCIENTIFIC ART. 
LECTURE-ROOM DIAGRAMS (Chemical, Physical, Geological, 
Archeological, Biological, &c ) of any required scale in black and white or 
coloured, with reference letters or printed descriptions 
Also, DRAWINGS on WOOD and the LITHOGRAPHIC STONE for 
Scientific Works, carefully and neatly executed by 
W. S. DUNCAN, SCIENTIFIC ARTIST, 22, Delamere 
Teirace, Bayswater, W. 


ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS FOR HIRE, 


Histological, Botanical, Geological, by the best Mounters Let 
out on most moderate terms articulars of B WELLS, Dalmain 
Road, Forest Hill. 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
Just received from Japan, 


SOME MAGNIFICENT SPECIMENS of STIBNITE, single Crystals 
10 es and 12 inches long; also Groups from 8 inches to 24 inches in size 
The Mines being now closed, no further consiguntents may be expected. 
Also SINGLE CRYSTALS, and SMALL GROUPS of the NEWLY 
FOUND HERDERITE from MAINE, US A, SHERRY-COLOURED 
TOPAZES, SIBERIA EMERALD on MATRIX, fine MANGANITES, 
GALENAS, CALYBITES, KONSBERG SILVERS, and very large 
Crystals of KEILHANITE 

A Large Series of ROCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 


ADG ite on Application Hammers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free. 
SAMUEL HENSON, 

277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposte Norfolk Street 


HOW & CO.S 


Geological Transparencies for the Lantern. 
Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 
WALKER'S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS 
AND MINERALS, 
HOW & CO'S POCKET MICROSCOPE 1 AMP, às. 6d. 
MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, Obsidians, Granites, 
Syenites, Diorites, Gabbros, Dolerites, Basalts, Tachylites, ‘Trachytes, 
Andesites, Porphyrites, Rhyolites, Javas, Ashes, Gneiss, Schists, Lime- 
Stones, Xc.. price rs. 6d. each. 
JAMES HOW & CO, 73. FARRINGDON Street, LONDON. 


NON-MAGNETISABLE WATCHES. 


WATOHEB which cannot be ‘f MAGNETISED,” constructed at 
the recommendation of W Crooxss, Esq., F.R.S , and as exhibited at the 
Electrica! Exhibiuon, Paris. 

K. DENT & CO., Makers of the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the 
Royal Observatory, @tenwich. 

Only Addresses :—61, Strand, and 34, Royal Exchange, London. 
N.B.—Watches can be converted to this plan, 


BLASCHKA MODELS 
IN 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Having appointed Mr. DAMON of Weymouth Sole Agent for the Sale 
and Eey of my GLASS MODELS in GREAT BRI'IAIN and 














"- P ^ 








I request all Orders and Communications to be made to 


L. BLASCKKA, Dresden. 
Priced Catalogue 64. . 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED 


To JAMES R. GREGORY for 
EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF GEOLOGY AND 
MINERALOGY 
By the International Health and Education Exhibition, 1884. 
Awarded in 1862, 1867, 1879, and 1883 in London, Pans, Sydney, 
and London 
Speciality '— . 
GROLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
For Afuseums, Colleges, Schools, Lectures, Students, &c. 
Catalogues and Lists on application to— 
JAMES R. GREGORY, 
GEOLOGIST AND MINERALOGIST, 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Established 1858. 
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LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 

THOMAS BOLTON, 57, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
vip last week sent out to hiisubscrihers Cin S cee drawing 
and description e sent out va squamata, 
Bowerbankia imbnenta, Lophopus salles Gienbalockcus "Hichornif 
Volvox globator, also Hyde Amoeba, Vorticella, and other Specimens for 
(Huxley and Martin's) Biologigi] Laboratory work 

Weekly Announcements will be made in this place of Organisms T. B. is 
supplying. 

Specimen Tube, One Shilling, post free. 
Twenty-sec Tubes in course of Six Months for Subscription of x Y8., 
or Twelve Tubes Jor ios 6d. 


Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Parts, rs. each. 


NEW MICROSC@PIC SLIDES 
= JUST ISSUED BY 
TOWARD WARD, 249, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Briush Polyzoa (Pulypdem of Bicellaria ciliata), Opaque for Dinocalar 
Balsam fur Pulariscope, 








” D » , 
Parasite of Emu (Niemus dromacus), in Balsam 
Price One Shilling each, or poat free for 14 Stamps erch 
Microscopic Shdes in t Variety sent out on selection 
New Senes of Unmounted Objects, 12 Dissections of the Cockroach, 
post free for as id 


PATERSON & COOPER. 
76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, EC. 
Electric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers, 
New Electric Light Catalogue, post free rs 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have disposed of 
the Philosophical, Educational, and Experimental Part of their Business to 
Messrs J and T. MAYFIELD, 41, Queen Victoria Street, E C. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH Y.—A Special 


Winter Course of Theoretical and Practical Instruction 1n Photography 
will be given by Mr E. HOWARD FARMER at the Polytechuc 
Institute, 309, Regent Street, W , commencing on MONDAY, the 
igth iost, at 8 pm Among the Subjects illustrated will bs Photo- 
phy with the Microscope, Photomicrography and Microphot phy, 
ho phy with the Spectroscope, Photography fr Lantaa Hlustra- 
tions, Retouching Portraits, & Fees. One Guinea. per Hilf Session 
of Three Mon , Two Guineas the Course of Six Months ~Full 
particulars, &c , on application to R. MirCHELL, Secretary 


AMATEUR 
PHOTOGR A P H Y. 
AMATEURS SUPPLIED 
WITH ALL 
NECESSARY APPARATUS~ 
DRY PLATES, CHEMICALS, &c. 


dustructions Green. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON & SON, 
89, IItGH. HOLBORN, Lonpon, W.C. 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS. 


Phot phic Apparatus and Materials of the Highest Quality supplied 
&t City Prices from 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST'S STORES, 


43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E C. 
(Close to Aldersgate Station) 


COMPLETE TOURISTS' OUTFITS EVERY REQUISITE 
New Illustrated PriceqList 62. Address the MANAGER. 


a 
C. D. AHRENS, 
PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C 


SPECIAL NOTICE-—Sre tke New Polarising Prism. 


Can beused over any A & B Eyepiece Strongly recommended for Lantern 
Work; will take ın any Objeot lso see the New Erecting Microscope. 
Any Object-Glass and any Eyepiece can be used withit. It is the only way 
of seeing the Objects in their right shape and form Maker of the gunt 
Nicol Prisms in existence for the Late W., Spottiswoode, Esq, P.R.S., &c., 
&c., and for Frank Crisp, Esq, LL.B, BA, &c., &c. , 


TRADE SUPPLIED WITH PRISMS. 


SKELETON -OF FROG carefully pre- 
mes "EP ADE WILTON, Northfield Villas, Leeds, 
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WALL PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


WILLIAM; WOOLLAMS:; & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 
ARE THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF _ 
ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenie, 
Sole / Address—110, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
May be o*stained of all Decorators 


Award ‘of Merit, Infernstiona! Medical and Sanitary Congress 
GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


Speclal Prize Medal, Sanitary Institute. 
Silver Medal, National Health Society, 1883 


2 








NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST, 
the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among 
Landowners, Farmers, Resident Agents, and others interested in the 
management of land throughout the United Kingdom. 

The AGRICULTURIST 1s published every Wednesday afternoon in time 
or the Evening Mails, and contaigs Reports of all the principal British and 


Irsh Markets of the week. 
Thespecial attention of Land Agentsis directed to the AGRICULTURIST 


2i one of the best existing papers for Advertising Farms to be Let and Estates 
for Sale . 
Advertisers addressing themselves to Farmers will find the AGRICUL- 
TURIST a first-class medium for reaching that Class. 
Price 34. By po t ad. Annual Subscription, payable in advance, 145. 
Coe High treet, Edinburgh ; and 145, Queen Victoria Street, 
ndon, 
Money Orders payable to CHARLES ANDERSON, Jun , Edinburgh. 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Price Sixpence, Monthly, 24 es 8vo, with occasional Illustrations 
Conducted by C G. Barrett, J. W. Doveras, R. McLacuraN, F.R.S, 
E C Ry F.2S, E SAuNDERS, F L Sand H. T. Srainron, F R S. 

This Maganne, commenced in 1864, contains standard articles and notes 
on all subjects connected with Entomology, and especially on the Insects of 
the British Isles. 

Subscription—Six Shillings per Volume, post free. The volumes com- 
mence with the June number in year. 

Vols I. to VI. (strongly bound in cloth) may be obtained by purchasers of 
the entire set to date, at the increased price of ros each; the succeeding 
vole may be had separately or together, at 77 each 

London: JOHN VAN VOORST 1, Paternoster Row. 
HIDE Cae, &c., should be sent to the Editors at the above 
address 








On the 1st of every Month, price Sixpence. 
THE ENTOMOLOGIST: 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY 
Edited by Joun T. CARRINGTON, 


ith the Assistance of 
Frepgericx Bonn, F.Z S. pn A Powzr, M D. 
Epwarp A Fitca, F.L.S. . Jenner Wen, F.L S. 


F. BucHANAN Wuits, M.D. 

Contains Articles by well-known Entomologists on all Branches of the 
Science; on Insects mnjurious or beneficial to Farm or Garden; Notes on 
Habits, Life-Histories; occurrence of Rarities, &c.; there are Monthly 
Lists of Duplicates and Desiderata. : 

Numerous WoopcuT ILLUSTRATIONS, to the printing of which 
attention is given, and occasional LITHOGRAPHED and Crromo-LitHo- 


GRAPHED PLATES. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


THE “HANSA,” 


Published since 1864 in Hambuug, is the only independent rofessional paper 
in Germany dedicated exclusively to Marinme Objects. ys, Critiques, 
Reviews, rts, Advertisements, Strict oye kept upon gthe development 
of Maritime Affana in respect. Every second Sunday one Number in 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR ‘BEGINNERS. By M. G. FAWCETT. With Questions. 25. 62 

PHYSICS. By Prof. B. STEWART, F.R.S. With Illustrations. 4s. 62.—Questions, 2s. 

NATURA? PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., E.R.S. Part I.— 
PROPERTIES OF SOLID AND FLUID BODIES. 3s. 6d. Part II, —SoUND, LIGHT, AND HEAT. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By A. GEIKIE, ERS. Illustrated, 4s. 6d.— o Is. 64. 

CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By C, B. CLARKE, M.A., EGS, F.R.S. With Maps. 3s. 

SOUND: an Elementary Treatise on. By Dr. W. H. STONE. With Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

. STEAM: an Elementary Treatise on. By JOHN PERRY. With Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 


: A SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE SRI ISLANDS. By JOHN RICHARD GREEN and 


ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & 0C0.8 NEW BOOKS. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE: A Romance. By Wurttam BLACK, 


Author of ** A Princess of Thule," ** Madcap Violet." Three Vols Crown 8vo. 315. 64. 
“ In this, his latest novel, Mr. Black makes a fresh departure He projects himself with success into another epoch of English 











life and manners. . . . But this storf'has a closer claim to the attention of English 1eaders; foritis an attempt to clothe the 
personality of William Shakespeare with domestic interest," — Times. ° 
A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” = 


MISS TOMMY; A Medieval Romance. By the Author of “doh 


Halifax, Gentlemas" Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*'The author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ has long since earned a high and well-deserved hterary fame: but if it were 
possible to obliterate every recollection of her past achievements, the httle story to which she has given the title ‘ Miss Tommy’ 
would be sufficient to prove ther title to a foremost place among our hving prose writers. It 1s very short- it has no plot or 
incidents to speak of; but it is a perfect prose idyll, in which a beautiful conception is wrought out with infinite delicacy and 
unfailing artistic skill. The tale 1s simply dat of an old maid’ Lifelong love and of its rewaid. It is full of the truest pathos, and 
he or she is to be pitied who does not feel the better for having read 1t.”—Scotsman. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


” 
SIR TOM: A Novel. By Mrs. OLipHant, Author of “ Hester,” “The 
Wizard's Son," &c. Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 315. 64. 

** * Sir Tom’ overflows with that quiet humour of which Mrs. Oliphant is a master—a humour which results as it were of a 
necessity from a deep knowledge and sympathy with the nature of men and women. . . . The study that it presents of human 
nature and modein English manners 1 of very rare excellence, and its situations oveiflow with a rich and kindly humonr.”— 
Academy, E 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOR PERCIVAL.” 


MITCHELHURST PLACE. By MancAnET VeLey, Author of ‘ For 


Percival.” Globe 8vo. 125 
** An exceedingly good novel."— Guardian. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD MIALL, EORMERLY M.P. FOR 


ROCHDALE AND BRADFORD By his Son, ARTHUR MIALL, 8vo. ror. 6d. [Next week, 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, CHIEFLY 


TOLD IN HIS OWN LETTERS. Edited by his Son, FREDERICK MAURICE. With Two Portraits. Two Vols. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 36s. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


HUMAN INTERCOURSE. A Series of Essays.. By Pamir GILBERT 


HAMERTON, Author of ‘Thoughts about Art,” ‘Etchers and Etching,” &c. Crown 8vo. 8s, 60. 


MONTCALM AND WOLFE. By Francis PAREMAN, Author of 


** Pioneers of France in the New World,” “The Old Régime in Canada,” &c. With Portraits and Maps. Two Vols. 
8vo. Vol. I., 125: 6d., ready. [ Vol. I. Immediately. 
** Mr, Parkman, who, if Mr. Bancioft will forgive us for saying so, is the most eminent American historian now alive.”— 
- Blackwood’: Magazine. 
“There is no Americgn writer ving whose works are looked for with more eagerness and read with more pleasure by a certain 
class of readeis, which we are glad to know daily mcieases 1n number, than those of Mr. Parkman. To an ease of diction he adds 


a grace of narrative and a picturesque colouring which invest the incident he describes with an interest which never flags."— 
agazne of Amer wan Lrstory. 


LECTURES ON CATARACT: Its Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 


Being Six Lectures delivered at the Westminster Hospital, By GEORGE COWELL, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon fo the 
Westminster Hospital; Lecturer on Surgery and Ophthalmic Surgery ın the Medical School; Surgeon to the Royal West- 
minster Ophthalmic Hospital; Surgeon to the Victoma Hospital for Children ; and Consulting Ophthalmic Surgeon to the 
East London Hospital for Children. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


. 6d. 
MICRO-ORGANISMS AND DISEASE. An Introduction into the 


Study of Specific Miro Capea. . By E. KLEIN, M.D., F.R S., Joint Lecturer on General Anatomy and Physiology in 
the Metical School of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London. With 108 Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. 4s, e. 
2 


A TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID 


BODIES. By EDWARD JOHN ROUTH, LL D., F.R.S., D.Sc., Fellow of University College, London; A.M., 
Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. With numerous Examples. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Two 
Vols. VoL I. Elementary. 145. Vol IL. Advanced. 145. d 


EUCLID. Books I.and Il. Edited by CHARLES L. Dopason, M.A. 


Student and late Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. Second Edition, with words substituted for the Alge- 
braical Symbols used in the First Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. . 
** The text of this Edition has been ascertained, by counting the words, to be Jess than five-sevenths of that contained in the 
ordinary editions, 7 
“ This is a thoroughly good elementary book.” —Academy, 2 
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THE REMINGTON “PERFECTED’| FLETCHER'S PATENT 


: INCANDESCENT 
TYPE-WRITER. ASBESTOS FIRES. 


No a PERFECTED TYPE-WRITER. 
CAPITALS AND SMALL LETTERS UN 


pen for manu- 
scnpt  wiiüng, 
correspondence, 
&c ,having twice 
the speed of the 


simple in con- 
struction, Dot 
liable to get ont 
of order, 

understood It 1s 
used in Govern- 





REDUCED PRICES 

“Tha other advan of the machine, those for which chiefly I per- | 
sonally value and employ it, are worthy of a moment’s consideration Its | 
work duxi» hands i a tf twice as rapid as that of a pen, and became so 
after a few weeks of practice I have worked the machine for eight con- | 
secutive hours without more than ten minutes’ interru tion, and at the end | 
of that ume my hands were not conscious of the least fatigue E writer ! 
is aware that the same thing cannot h be said with regard to the pen —Rosert | 





BaubpsNELL CARIER FRCS 

The Times, Tuesday, Alc 11, 188 

“The chief use of the type-writer may be said to be for business corre- 
spondence, for rapid and legible copying, a» for the transcription of short- 





C I. No. 1.—Flat front Effective Fire Surface, 12 in. wide, y$ in high. 


hand notes, and in the preparation of manuscript for the press or for ' Suited for rooms up to 14 ft. square. 

aio t ie } PRICE COMPLETE, raf. 

Medo OVE the ed for Es deus p e |. Fletcher's Patent Gas Fires peeve desci tion ; also Ovens, Boiling, Stoves, 
the greater AE. of production; and next, the superior quality of the Bath and Water Heaters, Washers urnaces and Laboratory pparatus 
product The work of the type-writer is fairly aka ipud Printed proof, | C2 all be seen in action in DEANE, RG Co.'s Show Rooms Every new inven- 


and may be overlooked and revised with the same facility, any necessary ! tion is added as soon as ready 
Aitersticus being made by interlineation with a pen. - NES Massy pro: Orders over £a sent free to any Station. Discount for Cash. 
ost p 


t to the in 
ri pewter Dught to go fp tho printer | COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BEEMAN & ROBERTS, Sole Agents, | os Sz Co., ` 
6, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON wang) LONDON BRIDGE. 


THE PATENT BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 2s usedin the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., enable a nice adjustment of Shelves to be made without trouble. 
HOGKHAM'S PATENT PICTURE LINE & FASTENERS afford the Most SECURE AND EAsy means of ing Pictures, 

CURRALL’S PATENT VENTILATORS secure a regular supply of fresh air, without draught, at a very s cost. 


Jilustrations and Particulars sent POST FREE on Application to 


WILELTLAW TONES & Sons, MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
PRIZE MEDALS—London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; Paris (Silver), 1867 ; ; London, 1874. 


PRIZE MEDAL] HARVEY & PEAK, j HEALTH 
AWARDED [By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain,] EXHIBITION. 
- SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 
BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LÓNDON, W. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. 


RAIN-BAND SPECTROSCOPE, WITH ADJUSTABLE SLIT AND FOCUSING LENS, ' 
IN CASE, £2 2s. . 


0 mS. Wi. STOTE. 
In OaSks, 12/6 per 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/3 per doz. Impl. Pte.* 


* Bottles charged dor, and allowed at the same rate if returned ; but 
EA pad ex nh dale d 














N sugar, sac nor any of the many new Brewing Materials are used in : 
the mannfacture of the '* S. N.” Stout; it is Brewed entirely from the finest Malt and 
Hops; it is, too, more hopped than Stout is y; therefore, besides being 2 5 


y nutritious, if is an pepr Tonic and particular ated for 1nvalids, ladies nurmng, or 
"Sound Nutn 
and very much recom mended by Media men’ dis CORNA 
WALTHAM B BROTHERS, 
THE "HALF-GUINEA" ALE BREWERY, LONDON, 8.W. 


Printed by R. Cray, Sons, AMD TAYLOR, at atr and 8, Bread Street Hill. Queen Victroia Street iff the City of London. and published ly 
MACMILLAN AND Co., at the , 29 and 30, Bedford Street, Covent Garden.—THurspay, November 13, 1884. 
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** To the°solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye." —WORDSWORTII 
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THE * LOISETTIAN" 


SCHOOL OF. MEMORY. 
INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY! 
ART of NEVER FORGETTING !! 
DISCONTINUITY CURED!! 


A Physiological System, wholly unlike Mnemonics, using none of 
its “ Localities,” Keys,” “Pegs,” “ Links,” or “ Associations.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Editor of 
“Health,” says :— 
** PROFESSOR LoISETTE's SYSTEM IS PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE." 


Mr. RICHARD A, PROCTOR, Editor of '* Knowledge,” 
in No, 117, dated January 25, 1884, says :— 

“I HAVE NO HESITATION IN THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDING 
THE SYSTEM TO ALL WHO ARE IN EARNEST IN WISHING TO 
TRAIN THEIR MEMORIES EFFECTIVELY, AND ARE THEREFORE 
WILLING TO TAKE REASONABLE PAINS TO OBTAIN SO USEFUL 
A RESULT," 

Any Book Mastered in Ome Reading. 
Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 


Prospectus postsfree on application to 
PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 
37, NEW OXFORD STREET (opposite Mudie's Library), LONDON. 


MAPPIN & WHEBDB'S 
ISIN : CHESTS 


PLATE, 
| * QUTLERY 


COMPLETELY 
FITTED. 


All Sizes in Stock. 


SPECIAL 
DETAILED LIST 
' FREE. 













OXFORD STREET, WEST END; AND 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY, 
LONDON. 


MANUFACTORY—The Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, SHEFFIELD 








THE BEST MAGIC 
LANTERN MADE. 





Has a 4-wick Lamp, Double Comhination Achromatic Front 
Lenses and Rack Adjustment, with Condensing Lenses, 4 inches 
in diameter. Complete in case, £3 15s. Od. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Lanterns, free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 
Optical and Physical Instrument Maker to H.M. Government, 
the Royal Observatory, Pe, X., 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


63, 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 
Susan 


METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 
Opticians and Scientific Instrument Makers 


To Hea MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
45, CORNHILL, & 122, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
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* UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are the Dates at which tho several EXAMINATIONS in 
the University of London for the year 1885 will commence :— 


MATRICULATION. — Monday, January 12, and Monday, June rs. 
BACHELOR or Arts.—Intermediate, Monday, July 20 
B A, Monday, October 26 

Master or Arts —Branch I., Menday June 1; Branch II., Monday, 

June 8; Branch IIT, Monday, June r5. 
Docror or LITERATURE: —Intermediate, Monday, June x 

D Lat , Tuesday, December r. 

SCRIPTURAL EXAMINATIONS.—Tue«day, December 1. 
BAcHELOR or ScigNcE —Intermegiate, Monda , July 20. 
LÀ B Se, Monday, October 19 
Docron or Scigxcz —Within the first twenty-one days of June. 
BACHELOR oF Dari quine it] Monday, fanuary $ 


Doctor or Laws —Tuesday, January 20 
BACHELOR oF MRDICINE = pelminary Scientific, Monday, July 20. 

Intermediate, Monday, July 27. 

M B , Monday, November 2 
BACHELOR or Surcery —Tuesday, December 8 
MASTER IN Surgery. — Monday, December 7. 
Docror or MzriciNg.—M onday, December 7. 
SUBJECTS RELATING TO PUBLIC Hracia. Monday, December 14 
BACHELOR oF Music.—Intermediate, Monday, December 14 

B. Mus, Monday. December ar. 
Docror or Music.—Intermediate, Monday, December r4. 
D Mus , Monday, December er 

Art, &c , or TEACHING — Tuesday, March 3. 

The Regulations relating to the above Examinations and Degrees may be 
obtained on application to “The Registrar of the University of London, 
Burhngton Gardens, London, W ” 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A , Registrar 

November r4, 1884 


INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTRY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


EXAMINATIONS ın PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY for the ASSO- 
CIATESHIP of the Institute will be held in JUNE and JULY 1885, at 
London, Bnstol, Birmingham, Dublin, Glasgow, and Manchester Candi- 
dates are required to produce evidence of having through a course of 
three years’ training in Chemistry, Physics, and Mathematics at one of the 
Colleges approved by the Council According to the regulations every Can- 
didate must also pass an Examination in Practical Gaemustry, conducted by 
a special Examiner appointed by the Council, before he can be admitted to 


the Associateship 

Full culars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Mr CHARLES E GROVES, F.R S., at the Offices of the Institute, 9, 
Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE, 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
ELDER PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY 


The Council invite Applications for the above Professorship. Salary, 
600 per annum The Appointment will, in the first instance, be for a term 
of five years Salary will date from January 1, 1885, and the Professor will 
be expected to enter on his duties in the begimning of March Applications 
should reach Sir AgTHUR Biyru, K.C M G., Agent-General for South 
Australa, 8, Victona Chambe esuninster, London, S W (of whom 
further particulars can be obtained), by December 15 next 














BOOKS (Secondhand), Miscellaneous, Re- 
mainders, &c—C HERBERT, Englsh and Foreign Bookseller, 319, 
Goswell Road, London, E C Catalogue free on receipt of two stamps. 
Labraries, Old Bcoks, and Parchment purchased. 


SCIENTIFIC ART. 
LECTURE-ROOM DIAGRAMS (Chemical, Physical, Geological, 
Aftheological, Biological, &c.) of any required scale in black and white or 
coloured, with reference letters or printed tions. 
Also, DRAWINGS on WOOD and the LITHOGRAPHIC STONE for 
Scientific vor carefully and neatly executed by 
W. S. DUNCAN, SCIENTIFIC ARTIST, 22, Delamere 


Terrace, Bayswater, W. 


ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS FOR HIRE, 


Histological, Botanical, Geological, by the best Mounters Let 
out on most moderate terms Part: of B. Weis, Dalmain 
Road, Forest Hill e 


C. D. AHRENS, 
PRISM WQRKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C 


SPECIAL NOTICE—Sce the New Polarising Prism. 


Can be used over any A & B Eyepiece Strongly recommended for Lantern 
Work; will take in any Object. Also sea the New Erecting Microscope. 
Any Object-Glass and any Eyepiece can be used with it. Itis the only way 
of seeing the Objects in ther right shape and form Maker of the uper 
Nicol Prams in existence for the Late W.Spottiswoode, Esq., P R.S, &c, 
&c., and for Frank Crisp, Esq., LL.B., B A, &c., &c. 

TRADE SUPPLIED WITH PRISMS. 
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LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE" MICROSCOPE 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 

THOMAS BOLTON, 57, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
who last week sent to his subscribers Clava ata, with drawing ar 
description. He also sent out Coryne pusilla, Bowerbank ia imbricat 
Lophopus crystallinus, Stephanoceros Eichornu, Melicerta ringens, Floscule 
Spongilla, Volvox; also dra, Amœba, Vorticella, and other Specimens f. 
(Bu ey and Martin's) Biological Laboratory work. 3 

Weekly Announcements will be made in this place of Organisms T. B. 
supplying. e 


Specimen Tube, One Shilling, post free. 


Twenty-six Tubes in course of Six Months for Subscription of £1 18. 
or Twelve Tubes for ros 6d. 
Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Parts, 1s. cach. 
— ir 


NEW MICROSCOPIC SLIDES 
JUST ISSUED BY 
EDWARD WARD, 249, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 


Bntish Polyzoa (Polypdom of Bicellaria ciliata), Opaque for Binocular. 
Balsam fur Polariscope, 





» » » - , 
Parasite of Emu (Nremus dromacus), in B: » 
Price One Shilling each, or post free for 14 Stamps each. 
Macr, ic Slides in t variety sent out on selection. 
New Series of Unmounted Deci, 12 Dissections of the Ci 
post free for es ra. 


PATERSON & COOPER. 
76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. 
Electric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers 
New Electric Light Catalogue, post free rr 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have disposed of 
the Philosophical, Educational, and Experimental Part of ther Business to 
Messrs J and T. MAYFIELD, 41, Queen Victoria Street, E C. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


PER CENT GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF STANDARI 
COLLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGWÉ 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which the 
Application is to be made supplied by 

THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
Geologist, &c., 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON, E C. (over Quarter of a Century) 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
DIVISION—EDUCATION. 


A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 


THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Geological Collections for Science Teaching. 
Catalogues Post free, 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS. 


Pho phic Apparatus and Materials of the Highest Quality supplied 
at City Prices from 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST’S STORES, 
43 CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 
(Close to Aldersgate Station). 
COMPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE. 
New Illustrated Price List 6¢. Address the MANAGER. 


H. & E. J. DALE, 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
* AND ELECTRICIANS. 


A UNE 
PATENT MULTIPLEX CAMERA to carry 
13 Dry Plates. 

A PERFECT ÁPPARATUS FOR TOURISTS 
(Cheaper and better than Double Backs). 
IHinstrated Circular Post Free. 
Complete Photographie Sets of High Quality, 

with Multiplex Camera, from £5 sr. j 
Illustrated Catalogue, 4 Stam; Electric 
Catalogue (100 pages), 4 Stamps. 
a6, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


SKELETON OF FROG carefully pre- 


pared, 4s., post free. 
AE WADE WILTON, Northfield Villas, Leeds. 




















Prise Medal, Calcutta. 
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. 
SILVER MEDAL AWARDED 
To JAMES R. GREGORY for 


EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF GEOLOGY AND 
MINERALOGY 
By the International Health and Education Exhibition, 1884. 
Medals Awarded in 1862, 1867, j 1879, and and 1883 in Lond.n, Pans, € Sydney, 
Speciality = 
GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
For Museums, Colleges, Schools, Lgetures, Students, &c. 
Catalogues and Lists on application to— 


JAMES R. GREGORY, 


GEOLOGIST AND MINERALOGIST, 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
*fhtablished 1858 


HOW & CO.S 


Geological Transparéncies for the Lantern. 
Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 
WALKER'S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKSe 
AND MINERALS. 
HOW & CO'S POCKET MICROSCOPE J AMP, 2s. 67 
MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, Obmdtans Granites, 
Syenites, Diorites, Gabbros, Dolerites, Basalts, Tachylites, Trachytes, 
Andesites, Porphyrites, Rhyolites, Lavas, Ashes, Gnelss, Schists, Lime- 
stones, &c.. price rs, 6d. each, 
JAMES HOW & CO., 73, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON. 


LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE: a Weekly 
Newspaper and Review in the French Politics, Literature, 
Science, Art, Varieties, Notes. Price sd, ugh Booksellers, and at 
the Railway Bookstalls. Office, 441, Strend, we C. 

LA SEMAINE iane, Lid, S “Journal Francais pour 
l'Angleterre : Politiane, I Li ture, Sciences, Arts, Variétés, Nouvelles, 
et Notes Un exemplaire par Ia poste, 217 . en timbres poste. Abonne- 
ment franco par la poste—un an, ros 10d ; six mois, ss. sd. Prix ed. 
chez tour tous big preg i et aux or a da, chemins de fer. On s'abonne 

x, Strand, Lon C. 

LA' "SEMAINE FRÁNGAISE.— 
çaise’ has been bro 
readers who ma’ 








—'''La Semaine Fran- 
ht out in London for the benefit of those English 
to study contemporary French from all points of 


view, instead o confining eir reading to one particular c print. 
It certainly merits success.” Sar Serr 5 
Treas OF SUBSCRIPTION :— a d. 
Three Months me — .. e t - 2 9 
Six ” or ~ we oes on - 5 5 
Twelve ,, ^e æ 10 XO 
P.O O. pa a yablet to A. “Cristin. 
Publishing Of ce, 441, Strand, W.C. 





NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST, 
the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among 
Landowners, Farmers, Resident Agents, and others interested in the 
management of land throughont the nited Kingdom. 


The AGRICULTURIST is published every Wednesday afternoon in time 
or the E Mails, and contains Reports of all the principal British and 


vening 
Irish Markets of the week, 
especial attention of Land Agentsis directed to the AGRICULTURIST 
or Advertising Farms to be Let and Estates 


nd puc of the best existing papers 
or e. 
Advertisers addressing themselves to ee will find the AGRICUL- 
TURIST a mercies medium for reaching that Class 
DUE 3d. By Lo Annual Suec ioo, payable in advance, 145. 
c treet, Edinburgh; and 145, Queen Victoria Street, 
Lond on, E. 


Money Orders payable to CHARLES ANDERSÓN, Jun, Éainburgh. 


LELECTRICITE: 


Chaque Samedi, 16 pages, grand in 8vo, 2 colonnes. 


REVUE HERDOMADAIRE, 
Scientifique, illustrée, spéciale, seul journal tenant les lecteurs 
au courant de toutes les itions électriques, et de tous les 
progrès de l'électricité. 


Comité de Rédaction, A ARMEN GAUD JEUNE, 


A. BERTHON, E. BOISTEL, F. BOREL, 

R. de COULON, W. de FONVIELLE, L. MAICHE, 
A. de MERITENS, D. MONNIER, D. NAPOLI. 
Subscription Yearly, 205. ; Six Months, IO». 

Agency for England and Colonies— 

LE FEVRE AND CO, ENGINEERS, 

26, BupcGE Row, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
Specimen Copy sent post free. 
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"HANDY VOLUMES FOR TOURISTS AND THE LIBRARY 


PHILIPS' HANDY ATLAS OF THE 
Gon OF ENGLAND. 43 Maps, with Index * Crown 8vo, 
oth, 35 


Uniform with the above. 
COUNTIES of SCOTLAND. 32 Maps, with Index. 31 67. 
COUNTIES of IRELAND Maps, with Index. 35 64. 
NORTH and SOUTH WAL 16 Maps, with Index 2s 6d. 
London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Fleet Street; and all Booksallers. 


On the rst of every Month, price Sixpence, 
THE ENTOMOLOGIST: 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY € 
Edited by Jous T. Cee TON: 
With the Assistance of 
Freperick Bonn, F.Z7S. | onn A Power, M D. 
Epwarp A. Frrcu, F L S. . Jenner Weir, F% S. 
F. BUCHANAN WEITE; M.D, 

Contains Articles by well-known Entomologists on all Branches of the 
Science; on Insects injurious or beneficial to Farin or Garden, Notes on 
Habits, Life-Histories; occurrence of Ranties, &c.; there are Monthly 
Lists of Duplicates and Desiderata 

Numerous Woopcur ILLUSTRATIONS, to the printing of which especial 
attention 16 given, and occasional LirHoGRAPHED and CHromo-LITHO- 
GRAPHED PLA 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, Stationers’ Hall Court. 








THE “HANSA,” 
Published since 1864 in Ham , is the only independent professional paper 
in Germany dedicated exclus: y to Mantime Objects. E Critiques, 
Revie 


eports, Advertisements, Strict eye kept upon the development 
of Maritime Affairs in e respect. Every secon nd Sunday. one Num 

4to at least ; frequent supplements and drawings Subscnption at any time ; 
preceding numbers of the year furnished subsequently Price 12s for twelve 
months, Advertisements 44 a line widely ead pra by this paper; considerable 
abatement for 3, 6, 12 months’ insertion. Office : Aug. Meyer and 

eckmann, Ham Alterwall, 28. Edited by W. von FREEDEN, M R. 

Hamburg, Alexander Street, 8. 


Part XXVII., OCTOBER, Price 35. 62. 
BRAIN: 
A JOURNAL OF NEUROLOGY: 
TE 
J. a BUCKNILL, M.D., FRS 1 CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D, 
F.RS FERRIER, M.D, F RS, J. HUGHLINGS JACKSON, ` 


E M 
M.D., F PAS., and A oe VATN ILLE, MA, M D., 
Contents :— 





ORIGINAL AÁRTICLES— 
The Cerebral Blood-vessels in Health and Disease. By Prof H, Ober- 
steiner (Vienna) 
On S Early Occurrence of Ankle Clonus in Hemiplegia By A Pitres, 


Cos OS of the Corpus Callosum By John 8. Bnstowe, M D., 
Muscular ig Atrophy, aft er Measles, in Three Members of a Family. By 


1i of tbe Naso. ACTES yta ically related to Cutaneous Disease 
By H Radcliffe Crocker, M MK 
The Nervous wae Charles Mercier, M.B 
CLINICAL CAsEs— ; 
Abscess in Cerebellum ; Syphilitic Symptoms ; Sudden Blindness; Gieat 


Occipital Pain , Great Benefit from omel; Death i Autopsy Reported 
Handfield- Jones, MB Lond ,MR CP 


A Care tt with Universal Ri d the Result of Syphilitic Disease 
of the ei evon System Sy gel Money, AID,MRCP 
Reviews AND Notices or Booxs— 
Thudicum A Treatise m the Chemical Constitution of the Brain, By T. 


Sydney Hod = Gh Retinal Im I ''After-I (Nineteenth 

y on Re es '* After-Images" (Nenuetei 

enli aee 1883); I1. n ane Peculanties connected with 
ROE es" (Brain, A it 3884), A Berry. 


eE oF BRITISH AND 
Schultze on Secondary De rations in the Spinal Cord--Westphal on 
Spastic Spinal Paralysis— Vierordt on Combined Disease of tb terior 
ua and Lateral Colamns of the Cord—Hoffmann on Acute Ascend- 
ing Paralysis—Suumpell, Vierordt, and Müller on Multiple Deganerative 

Neuritis—Greiff on the on of Hemichorea—-Unvermicht on E 
lepsy—Zacker on General Paralysis—Siemens on Refusal of Food in the 
Insane— ter on Paraldehyde and Acetalin Mental Diseases. By 

W J. Dodds, M D, D Sc 

Wilks on Hemianssthesia—Gairgner on Lethargic Stupor or Trance. By 


Ch. Mercier, M B 
Parant on Paralysis Agitans as a Cause nsanity—Camuset on the Pre- 
eral Bhraipes in which Depression ia tho Fre 


OREIGN e 


valence of of 

e , dominant Feature By R Atkinson, F 
Bernhardt on Head-tetanus—Franz Riegel = Spasm of the Muscles of 
R on-—Bernhardt of Partial Loss o: e By E. Beevor, 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDO N. 








Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, BTOMAQH 
AND BOWELS. A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; # 

Powerful Invigorator of the Bystem, in cases of WEAKNESE 
AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Female Complainta 
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L. REEVE & CO.’S 
i NEW WORKS. 


RHOPALOCERA EUROPA, Descripta et Delineata. 


THE BUTTERFLIES OF EUROPE. 


Described and Figured by HENRY CHARLES LANG, M.D., F.L S., 
&c Part XX., Sampled the Work, 8s. 64. The Work complete i in 
2 ae super- -royal Bvo, with 82 Coloured Plates, containing upwards of 
gee Figures £3 185. 
*,* Subscribers are requested to gomplete their copies at once, as the 
pase will not be kept on sale after the stock on hand 1s exhausted. 


From the 44 thexcens. 

“ It Wwritten with the care of one who is strongly imbued with the /wror 
rhopalocerens, and will prove a useful handbook to those who wish toacquire 
a general knowledge of European butterflies with ther Palsarctic and 
Northern Nearctic affinities. The figures are well executed by chromo- 
lithography, and their drawing reflects the greatest credit on that rising 
entomological artist Mr. Horace Knight.” 


From Science Gossip. 
s M MEOS er this is the completest work of the kind yet publish: 


whilst 
the tho high ish of the coloured plates raises its artistic metits to the 


hest 


e SYSTEMATIC LIST from the above may be had telyin & 
Wrapper, price 8d., or printed on one side of the paper only, as aa Labels. 24. 


Now Ready, Second Edition, Re-written and much Enlarged. 


THE EDIBLE MOLLUSCA OF GREAT 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND, including the Oyster, Mussel, Cockle, 
Scallop, Limpet, Whelk, Perrwinkle, and many others less common! 
known, with Recipes for cooking them, By M.S. LOVELL. Wi 

12 Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo. xor. Kex 


SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH MOSSES: 
containing Descriptions of all the Genera an yh AES in Great 
Britain and Ireland. By CHARLES B. SOMERS New and 
Revised Edition, 7s 6d. [Ready. 


THE WORKS OF 'SHOSHEE CHUNDER 
DUTT Completes in 6 Vols. sos. 
CONTENTS, 

I HALF HOURS with with AS or, Exploranons for the Truth 
The ANCIENT WORLD ODE eos 
of the OLD WORLD; read as Milestones of Civilisation. BE} zan 
Account of the Country from the Earliest Times —4 INDIA * ben ‘and 

T WARS mn INDIA —6 The WILD TRIBES of 
on TAXATION in INDIA, the STATUTE BOOK, 
and BRITISH OPIUM POLICY and its RESULTS. 


BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. Coloured 


Plates and Descriptions of New and Rare Plants suitable for the 
Garden, mie or Greenhouse, By Sır hg HOOKER, CB. 
FRS, Monthly, with 6 beautifully loured Plates. 3s. 6d. 
Annual S Menos 424 








.L. REEVE & CO., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Now Ready, in Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


IL, K G EX T. 


By. G. TAIT, M.A,, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 


BY THE SAME, 
In Preparation, in Crown 8vo, 


THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 


Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK, 
—1* 


THE ZOOLOGIST: ? 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Third Series. Edited by J. E. HARTING, F L.S, F.ZS, Member of the 
aie welt onron ier Union, contains— 

Criginal well-known na in every branch of zoology; 
habits of yep Min and departure of migratory birds, occurrence of 
rare birds ; distribution and migration of British fresh-water fish; new or 
rare manne fish; local aquaria; British reptiles; British land and fresh- 
water mollusca, with remarks on the haunts and babits of the species; and 
other matters of general interest to those who delight in natural history. 
Reports of the Linnean, Zoological, and Entomological Societies Reviews 
of natural history books. Occasional translations from foreign zoological 
js of important and interesting articles in various branches of zoology. 

here are occasional wood 

JOHN VAN ‘YOORST, r, Paternoster Row 
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AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION. 
: ADVANTAGES. 


18t. They present Faithful ren of the Subjects. 
and. Printed on the paper of the Book itself, mounting not required. 
3rd. For Editions of 1000 and under they are cheap. 
Employed by the Trustees of the British Morum iu by the Learned 
Societies ; also by many of the leading Publish 


Amongst the Works recently dene, s at 


Neben in the press, may be 
cited: Lad D “Tahiti”; Prof. 's “The Types of Greek 
Coins" ; 


tal : dale" 
"'Ornamental Arts of apanéj; ra ff Anaipis s; ; Burgess's 
** Archzzological ot of India” Tamnei Balmer 
Of this last work the prr odd says:—''This book is admirabl: 
esie Uor sepia 


trated by fourteen autotype reproductions from lovely and 
drawings." 


FOR io 
ARTISTIC DECORATION-OF THE HOME, 


VISIT THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE, ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXF STREET 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
SR ENDID COPIES OF THE Qrp. MASTERS, 
. m the most celebrated Galleries o 
p REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAIN INGS, 


FACSIMILES “OF Bh esi hr aay 
COPIES OF REYNOLDS GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
And rare from the Print Room, British Museum 

An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with Press Notices from the Times, 
Athenanixn, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal. &c., free per Post 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per Post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W C. 


THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. 
“CHALLENGER.” 

Now Ready, "Zoology," Vol X (with numerous Illustrations in Litho- 
graphy and Chromohthography), in Royal gto. Price sos. th 
REPORT ON THE SCIENTIFIC RE- 
SULTS of the VOYAGE of H.M S. Pic gen during the 
YEARS tS under the command of Captain G, S. N., 
F.R. epia F T. Thomson, RN. P. E n 
ieee e e e late Sir C W, THomson, F.R.S., and now of Joun 

Morray, F. R.S.E., one of the Naturalists of the Expediti on. 








*,* This Volume may also be had in Five te Sections, forming 
Patre XXVI. to XXX. of the entire Work, as Delo ss , 


*R on the Nudibranchiata," by Dr. Rupou Bxncn. 
rice Tos. 

XXVII. “Report on on the Myzostomida,” by Dr. L von Grave. 
ce 

XXVIII. “Report on tha Cirripedia . Anatomical Part,” by Dr. P. P C. 
OCK. 

XXIX. ''Report on the = Haman Skeletons—The Crania,” by WILLIAM 

TERNER, M.B, LL D., &c Price 6s hy 


“ Report on the Polyzoa ; The Cheilostomata,” by GzorcE 
Busk, P. R S, LS. rice aos. 

Printed for H. M Stationery ns: Published by Order of H.M., Govern- 
ment: sold by Longmans & Co., John Murray, Macmillan & Co., Simpkin 
& ers d & Co, E. Stanford ;J D. Potter, and Kegan Paul & 
Co., London; A. & C. Black and Douglas & Fouls, Edinburgh ; and by 
A. Thom & Co and Hodges, Figgis, and Co , Dublin 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST'S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Price Force Monthly, 24 es pen with occasional Illustrations. 
Conducted by cé . BARRETT, FP Dovcras, R. McLAcuLAN, F.R.S., 
E C Ryg, F.ZS, E S UNDERS, F.L S., and H. T SrAINTON, F.R.S. 
This Magazidt, commented in 1864, contains standard articles and notes 


onall subjects connected with Entomology, and especially on the Insects of 
the British Isles. 


Subscription—Six Shillings per Volume, post free. 
eae eee eal Ny etal paces 
o| to strongly boundin cloth) may be obtain of 
the entire set to date, at the increased price of ros each; the succeeding 
vols. may be had separately or together, at 7s each. 
London: JOHN V. VOORST, z, Paternoster Row. 
N B.—Communications, &c., sh®uld be sent to the Editors atthe above 


address. 
MINERALS AND STONE 
IMPLEMENTS. 


MR. BRYCE- eo begs to call the attention of his Clients and the 
Public to his large Series of 


MINERALS AND SMART IMPLEMENTS, 
from which le specimens can be select 
Elementary Collections of Minerals, Poss, and Rocks from Zx upwards. 
N B —Tese Collections obtained the Prize Medal, 1862. 


GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
BRYCE-WRIGHT, 
AMineralogist and Expert in Precious Stones, 
204, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS to * NATURE." 
z. d. 


Yea... .... 28 o 
Half-yearly . . wo Geren ie te is F. R 
Quarterly, . ........... 7 6 


To the United States, the Continent, and all places 
within the Postal Union :— 


£o d. 
Yeah]... . wee we eee ee es 80 6 
Half-yearly. 2... 460 2 2 eee I8 6 
Quarterly., o a sess es soes 8 O 

CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Three Lines in Colggpn 2s. 6d. 9d. per Dine ateen 
a. 
One-Eighth Page, or Quarter Column . . . o 18 6 
Quarter Page, or Half a Golumn ..... 215 O 
Half a Page ora Column . .......3 5 0 
Whole Page . .. 6 o 


Post Office Orders payable to MACMILLAN & CO. * 
OFFICE: 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Biary of Societies 


LONDON 
THURSDAY, NovEMBER 20. 
Roya Society, at 4.30.—Observations on the Harmonics of a String struck 
at one-eighth of its length: A J. Hipkins —Tomometrical Observations on 





some existng Non-Harmonic Musical Scales’ A. J, Ellis, F.R.S, and 
A. J Hipkins.—The Influence of Stress and Strain on the Physical Proper 
ties of Matter. Part a, Electrical Conductrvity (continued). H. Tomlinson 


LINNEAN SOCIETY, at 8.—Remarks on Cinchona mana as a Species 
E. M Holmes —Notes on the Habits of Australan Hymenoptem. H L. 
Rot — Botanical Notes from Darjeeling to Touglo and Sundukphoo : C. B. 

e. 

CremicaL SocixTY, at 8.— Ballot for the Election of Fellows.—On some 
New Parafins. Khan Bahadur Dr. Bom i Sorabji —On Additive and 
Condensation Compounds of Diketones with Ketones: Dr. F. R. Japp 
and Dr. N. H er.—On a New Method of Determining the Vapour- 
Pressure of Solids and Liquids: Dr. W. Ramsay and Sydney Young — 
On the Action of the Halogens on the Salts of Tnmothylsu phine SDr 
L. Dobbm and Orme Masson, M.A., D Sc —Note cn the Sulphates of 
Potasstum and Jathium . cer U. Pickering —Researches on the 
Application of Iron Sulphate in Agriculture" Dr H. B Griffiths, 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22 

PHYSICAL SOCIETY, at gr Not on a Point in the Theory of Pendent Drops; 
and on a Capillary Multrpher* A. M. Worthington.—-On some Experi: 
ments on the Effect of Moisture in modifying the Refraction of Plane- 
Polarised Light by Glass * R. T Glazebrook, F R.S 

Roya Botanic Socimry, at 3 45. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 23. 


Sunpay Lecrure Socigty, at 4 —The Mind's Eye, a Study in Mental 

Evolution : Sydney B. J Skertchly 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, at 8 30,—Overland Journey in the Island 

of Formosa, from Ta-Kow to the South Cape: Michael Beaseley, CE 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER a5. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, at 8—-Exhibition cf a Prehistoric Skull 
from the Island of Antiparos , P G. Garson, M.D.—Note on the Abnormal 
Dentition of a Hairy Boy from Russia‘ W. H. Coffin, M.D —Facts 

estive of Prehistoric Intercourse between East and West* Miss A. W 
Buckland —On some Doubtful or Intermediate Articulations, Horatio 

Hale,-Remarks on the Customs and Language of the Iroquois: Mrs. 

Ermme A Smith è 
WEDNESDAY, NovssıBEk 26 

Kinc's COLLEGE SCIENCE SocreTY, at 8.—Exhibition Meeting. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 

RoYAL SOCIETY, at 4 30. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, at 8.30, 


FERNS, A SPECIALITY. 


The largest and most profusslw ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of FERNS ever published, containing much valuable information, many 





Synonyms, numerous criptions, and copious yet simple ''Hints on 
um ture ” ; representative of our IMMENSE STOCK of FERNS, 
which is 


p the largest in the World, suitable for STOVE and 
GREENHOUSE cultivation, for OUTDÓOR FERNERIES, and 
other purposes. X 

May be had on application, PRICE s. 
ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER IOOO SPECIES AND 


VARIETIES POST FREE. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 
FERN NURSERY, Satz, MANCHESTER. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
Experience, accumulated since the time of Benjamin Franklin, proves 
conclusively that a Conductor made of Copper of adequate sise is the Lest 
of allappliances for the protection of every description of building from the 
destructive offects of lightning. 


NEWALL & CO.’S 


PATENT 


COPPER LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR, 


As apphed to all kinds of Buildings and Shipping in all parte of themworld 
with um ing success, is the most Trustworthy, most Effective, and also 
the Cheapest Conductor ever offered to the Public, = 
R. S. NEWALL & CO., 
130, STRAND, W.C.; 7, NEW QUAY, LIVERPOOL; 
68, ANDERSTON QUAY, GLASGOW. 
MANUFACTORY—GATEBHEAD-ON-TYNX. 


SANDERSON & Co. 


Bole Inventors of the Solid Copper Tape 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 

In Continuous , without Jouts, as supplied by themto Her Majesty's 

Government and the Colonies ; the Italian Goveriivent: the A eis 

public, and other Foreign Governments ; the Royal Conrts of J , Strand, 
the Houses of Parlement, &c. 

Chimney Shafts Repaired, Hooped, Raised, Pointed, or Straightened with- 

out Stoppage of Works. Lightning Conductors Inspected and Tested by 

Experienced Electricians. lectric Bells, Speaking Tubes, &c., fitted on 
the most Improved Principles. 

LEADENHALL HOUSE, ror, LEADENHALL STREET, E C. 


HATHORN, DAVEY, & 00., 
LEEDS. 


c DOMESTIC MOTOR 


(DAVEY'S PATENT). 








The most economical small motor for 
umping water and driving small machiuery. 
ost of fuel one farthing per horse power per 

hour. 


PRICES FROM £30 AND UPWARDS. 
Catalogues on Application. 


SECOND EDITION, 
GRIFFIN’S 


CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT. 


PRICE 4s. yd. POST FRE. 


A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


ILLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTI 
Damy Bvo, 480 pp., Illustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts. 

Most Complete and Cheapest List of Apparatus, 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN anp SONS, 22, GARRICK STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 
MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


Just received from Japan, 





so MAGNIFICENT SPECIMENS of STIBNITE, single Crystals 
ro 1mches and 1a inches long ; also Groups from 8 inches to 24 inches in size. 
The Mines sod closed, no consigninents may be ex, d. 


finesMANGANITES, 
GALENAS CALYBITES, KONSBERG SILVERS, and very large 


mp its on Application. Hammers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps. 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free. 
SAMUEL HENSON, 
277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Norfolk Street. 
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PRIZE» MEDAL HARVEY w« PEAK, HEALTH 
AWARDED EXHIBITION. 


[By Appointment tothe Royal Inttitution of Great Britass,] 


SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 
BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. 


" RAIN- -BAND SPECTROSCOPE, WITH ADJUSTABLE SLIT'AND FOCUSING LENS, 





* Bottles 
sus be d for with the 


very much recommended 








i sugar, v ar ut nor of the new Brewing Materials are used in 

M the ecole: of the “S Stout it is Tewed entirely ncn the finest Malt and 

Hops; it is, too, more hopped than Stout is 

nutnitious, 1t 1s an excellent Tonic and particular! 

and ve requiring a good strengthening beverage. It is a “Sound N 
Medical men. 


WAETHAM BROTHERS, 
THE “HALF-GUINEA” ALE BREWERY, AUN S.W. 


IN CASE, £2 2s. 


fo. IW. SE =x. 
In Oasks, 12/6 d 9 gals. In Bottle, 8/3 per doz. Impl.Pts. 
3/- per doz , and allowed at the same rate if returned, but tty £ 





enerally ; therefc 
suited. for invali 


besides being ed 
n ladies nursing, or 
utritious " ‘onic, Ac 








WALL PAPERS FREE FROM A RSENIC. 





WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 


ARE THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 
ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic, 
Sole Address—110, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER 8QUARE, LONDON, W. 


May be gbtzlned of all Decorators. 
Award of Merit, International Medical and Sanitary Congress. 


Special Prize Medal, Sanitary Institute. 
Silver Medal, National Health Society, 18£«. 


. GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 





NATURE SERIES. 


SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS AP- 
PLICATIONS. By J. N. LOCKYER, F.R.S. With 
Illustrations. New Edition. Ciown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES 
OF INSECTS. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P., F.R.S. 
With Illustrations, New Edition. Crown Svo. 38. 6d. 

THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. By G. 
FORBES, B.A., Professor of Er Philosophy in the 
Ander-onian University, Glas; With numerous Illus- 
trations. Craw 8vo. 3s. 

THE COMMON FROG. 
eMIVART, F.R.S. Illushated. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d 

POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By W. 
SPOTTISWOODE, ae er P.R.S. Ilustrated. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 

ON BRITISH WiLD. FLOWERS CON- 
SIDERED IN RELATION TO INSECTS. By Sir 
JOHN LUBBOCK, s i F.R.S.  lllutrated. New 
Edition. Crown $vo. 45. 

THE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND 
MEASURING. By H. W. CHISHOLM, Warden ofthe 
Standards. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 45. 64. 

HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE: 
A Lecture n Linkages. By A. B.KEMPE, B.A. Ilus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

SEEING AND THINKING. By Prof. W. 
K. CLIFFORD, F.R.S. With Diagrams. Crown $vo. 


34. 64. e 

DEGENERATION: A Chapter in DAR- 
WINISM. By Prof. E. RAY LANKESTER, F.R.S., 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. 


THE 


By St. George 


LIGHT: A Series of Simple, Entertaining, 
and Useful Experiments in the Phenomena of Light, for 
the Use of Students of ev Age. By ALFRED M. 
MAYER and CHARLES BARNARD. With Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

SOUND: A Series of Simple, Entertaining, 
and Inexpensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Sound, 
for the Use of Students of evesy Age. By A. M. MAYER, 
Professor of Physics in the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
&c. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FASHION IN DEFORMITY, as Illus- 
trated in the Customs of Barbarous and Civilised Races. 
By Prof. W. H. FLOWER, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. With 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CHARLES DARWIN. Memorial Notices 
reprinted from NATURE. By Prof. HUXLEY, P.R.S., 
G. J. ROMANES, F.R.S., ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 
F.R.S., and W. T. THISELTON DYER, F.R.S. With 
a Portrait engraved by C. H. TEENS. Crown 8vo, as, 6d. 

ORGANIC EVOLUTION, THE SCIEN- 
TIFIC EVIDENCES OF. By GÉORGE J. ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. , Zoological Secretary of the Linnean 
Society. Crown 8vo. 

ON THE COLOURS OF FLOWERS. As 
Ilustrated in the British Flora. By GRANT ALLEN. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF HHE SECOND- 


ARY BATTERIES OF PLANTÉ AND FAURE. By 
j. H. GLADSTONE, Ph.D., F.R S., and ALFRED 
TRIBE, F.Inst.C., Lecturer on Chemistry at Dulwich 
College. Crown 8vo. 2s. 64. 

(Others to foltow.) 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, s 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & 00.8 NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


RAMONA. A Story. By Heren Jaoxson. Two Vols. Globe 


8vo, 12s. 





A NEW STORY BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. HuuPHRy WARD. Crown 8vo. ° 


[Next Wek, 
A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, a 


MISS TOMMY: A Mediæval Romance. By the Author of “John 


Halifax, Gentle." Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ has long since earned a high and well-deserved literary fame: but if it were 
possible to obliterate every recollection of her past achievements, the little story to which she has given the title * Miss Tommy’ 
would be sufficient to prov? her title to a foremost place among our living prose wnters. It 1s very short: it has no plot or 
incidents to speak of; but it is a peifect ose idyll, in which a beautiful conception 1s wrought out with infinite delicacy and 
unfailing artistic skill. The tale is simply that of an old maid’s life-long love and of its reward, It is full of the truest pathos, and 
he or she is to be pitied who does not feel the better for having read it.” —Svotsman. 

MR. E. A. FREEMAN’S NEW BOOK. 


"THE OFFICE OF THE HISTORICAL PROFESSOR. An Inaugural 


Lecture read in the Museum at Oxford on October 15, 1884. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L, LL.D., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD MIALL, FORMERLY M.P. FOR 


ROCHDALE AND BRADFORD. By his Son, ARTHUR MIALL. gvo. ros. 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, CHIEFLY 


TOLD IN HIS owe oaa Edited by his Son, FREDERICK MAURICE. With Two Portraits. Two Vols. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE "PARSIS: Their Manners, Customs, Religion, and 


Present Position. By DOSABIIAI FRAMJI KARAKA, K.C.SI, Presidency Magistrate and Chairman of Her 
Majesty's Bench of Justices, Bombay, late Member of the Bombay Legislative Council, fate Chairman of the Municipal 
Corporation, and late Sheriff of Bombay. With Illustrations. Two Vols. Medium 8vo. 36s. 

NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN'S 4s. “6d, SERIES. 


TALES OF THREE CITIES. By Hunry JAMES, Author of “The 


American," ‘‘ The Europeans," ''French Poets and Novelists,” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A ROMAN SINGER. By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of “Mr 


Isaacs,” ‘ Doctor Claudius," &c. Ciown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


MONTCALM AND WOLFE. By Franoris PARKMAN, Author of 


* Pioneers of France in the New World,” ** The Old Régime in Canada," &c, With Portraits and Maps. Two Vols. 
8vo. 255. 

“Mr. Parkman, who, if Mr. Bancroft will forgive us for saying so, is the most eminent American historian now ahve,"— 
Blackwood's Magasine, 

“ There is no American writer hving whose works are looked for with more eagerness and read with more pleasure by a certain 
class of readers, which we are glad to know daily increases in number, than those of Mr. Parkman. To an ease of diction he adds 
a mace of narrative and a iu s colouring which invest the incident he describes with an interest which never flags."— 
Magazine of American hit 


LECTURES ON CATARACT: Its Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 


Being Six Lectures delivered at the Westminster Hospital. By GEORGE COWELL, F. R.C. S. Senior Surgeon to the 
Westminster Hospital ; Lecturer on Surgegy and Ophthalmic Surgery in the Medical School ; Surgeon to the Royal West- 
minster Ophthalmic Hospital ; Surgeon to the Victoria Hospital for Children ; and Consulting Ophthalmic Surgeon o the 
East London Hospital for Children. With Illustrations. Crown $vo. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS “AND COLLEGES. By 


I HADLEY, late Professor ın Yale College. Revised and in part Re-written by FREDERIC DE FOREST ALLEN, 
rofessor in Harvard College. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Next week, 


WORKS BY THE LATE 


* RIGHT “HON. HENRY FAWCETT, MP, F.R.S., 


Late Professor of Political E€onomy at Cambridge. 
MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. | FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. An 





Sixth Edition, Revised, with a Chapter ‘On State Inquiry into the Causes which have retarded the general 
Socialism and the Nattonalisation of the Land,” and an adoption of Free Trade since its introduction into Eng- 
Index. Crowg Svo. I2s. land. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
PEECHES ON SOME CURRENT ^ 
5 POLITICAL QUESTIONS. 8vo. ros 64. INDIAN FINANCE. Three Essays. With 
CONTENTS :—Indian Finance—The Birmingham League— Introductign and Appendix, 8vo. 7s. 64. 


Nine Hours Bill—Election Expenses— Women's Suffrage— 
Household Suffrage in Counties—Irish University Education, | THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE 
&c. BRITISH LABOURER. ExtaFeap. 8vo. 5». 
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RICHARD SMITH & CO, WORCESTER. 


(ESTABLISHED I&80Od4) 
BULBS Lovely -Floweis in Winter ang Spring for a ROSES. IN -POTS (80,000 for Conserva- 





trifle. Reidy in Autumn. $ Ea tory, Forcing, 
ROSES (20 acres) Bushes, 8s. per doz., 60s, pet C., 154. to 3 per dozen. 
160; Standards, I5s. per X 
e doz., TOSs. per 100. ; Packing and Cainage free for ‘cash ALPINE and, -Her baceous Plants 
with Order. 4s. per doz., 255. per 100 (R. S. & Co.’s Selection). 
à Best Varieties of every form P? Q,F 
FRUITS (T4 acres) Pet Yaneties of every form STRAWBERRIES Prey ete eae 


prices HOUSANDS di, GRAND CANES, 


SHRUBS, &c. (91 acres) CONIFERS, VIN Hs seuss 


TREES, FLOWERING PLANTS (8s. per doz., White to Dark Purple, Single and 
50s, per 100), FOREST TREES. CLEMATIS, Doubl®, 12s. to 245. per dozen. 


THREE ACRES of GLASS for STOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
THE “EXCELSIOR” THE NEW PATENT 


PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. AWARDS: WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS. 

p : TEN m - 

PRIZEMEDALS, 
FOURTEEN 

7 CERTIFICATES 
OF MERIT 








THE The leading peculiarity of this Mattress is the unique com 
The principle of arrangement permits the free movement «« Excelsior” bination E a woven wire central portion with helical 
of one sleeper without inconvenience to the other, admits springs of great strength and reliable tem gi 
of complete isolation of each, and effectually prevents c Matlock” advantages possessed by no other make. "The he heli 
depression in the centre. springs obviate the tendency in all woven wire mattresses 
=e . BED-RESTS. to become hollow and so cause sleepers to roll into the 
THE “EXCELSIOR” & E COUCHES. middle of the bed. 


Retail from CHC Makers, ON & &c. Illustrated Descri CH Circulars and Price Lists from 


HORLTO DUGDALE, MANCHESTER 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF W. WATSON & SONS 


Ha urchased the Business of MR. E. WHEELER, late of 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, Tolain Road, Holloway, including between 40,000 and 


PATHOLOGY, BOTANY, GEOLOGY, 50,000 Choice Specimens, are enabled to offer an unequalled 


MINERALOGY, ENTOMOLOGY selection of Objects of Interest. 
; i Just Published 
&c., &c., &c. (To INCLUDE Mr. WHEgLER's STOCK), 
THE BEST AND CHOICEST NEW CLASSIFIED LIST OF OBJECTS 


FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


eS) AFANDI Illustrated Catalugues of either of the above forwarded Post Free to 





-OF MICROSCOPICAL STUDY. any part of the World on application to 
WwW. WATSON & SONS, 313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
TWO DOORS FROM CHANCERY LANE ESTABLISHED 1837. ak 
13 GOLD £ JJ 16° SILVER 
wepacs. [HE “OTTO GAS ENGINE, “separ. 


CONSUMPTION of.GAS guaranteed to E ENS 
be 25 to 75 "/, less thm ANY other A ; N OVER T3, 000 DELIVERED. 
Gas Engine per brake horse-power. ; È 


CROSSLEY’S PATENT TWIN ENGINES— 
Impulse every Revolution. 
The steadiest running Gas Engine yet made. 
CROSSLEY'S PATENT SELF-STARTER— 
The Safest, Simplest, and Best. 
* CROSSLEY'S NEW VERTICAL ENGINES— 
iy Requiring little Ground Space. 


* CROSSLEY BROS., Limited, Manchester. 
London: 24, Poultry, E.C. Glasgow : 58, Union Street. 
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MEMORY AND SUCCESS, |THE PESI MARE mane. 


WHAT Contributes to Success ? 
WHAT Causes Failure in Life? 
A. Poor Memory. 


WHAT can all abb from Prof. Fonsetes s Discoveries? 
A Good Memory. 


A Good Memory. 


THE, PHYSIOLOGICAL ART OF NEVER FORGET- 

TING G-—using none of the ‘‘ Links,” ‘ Pegs,” ‘ Locali- 
ties,” or. “Associations” of Mnemonics, Lost memories 
eae worst made good, and the best better. <Any book 
learned in ome reading. 


‘Prospectus post free, sew wh opinions of Mr. RICHARD A. 
PROCTOR).Dr,. AND WILSON, and others who have 
studied the System. MOM 

A Day Class in Never Torgetting and for Cure of Mind- 
Wandering commences every Monday at3p.m. An Evening 
Class every Tuesday at 8 p.m: Great inducements to Corre- 
spondence Classes in above in all parts of the world. Lectures 
in Families of the Nobility, Also Private Lessons by Post and 
by Personal Instruction. Professor LOISETTE, 37, NEW 
Orr STREET (opposite Mudie's), LONDON, wee, 


BLA PPIN & WEBB S 
ada 


PLATE 
CUTLERY 


COMPLETELY 
FITTED. 


All Stses tn Stock. 


SPECIAL 


DETAILED LIST 
FREE. 








OXFORD STREET, WEST END; AND 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY, 
LONDON. 


MANUFACTORY-—The Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, SHEFFIELD. 





ey 





New Mineral Oil Russian Iron Lantern, 4-inch Compound Con- 
denseis, Brass Stage and Sliding Front, Compound Achromatic 
Portrait Lens Objective with Rack Adjustment, and Improved 
Four-Wick Lamp in Japanned Block Tin Case. Price £3 158, 


This Lantern can at any tme be fitted wth Lime-li; ht Apparatus 
without Alteration. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF LANTERNS FREE, 


OO EX IN BROWNING, 
63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. . 


METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 





LE MNINETOUS 
asd Tilus- 
'AUÍRJI. 
ie os. Gd. 





A eference, 
Engr: 
red, 


£i Zanbra’s Encyclopedic 
trated by 


É. 


2 Mathematical, Optical, and Standard 
orolegical Insiruments, contatnin, 
Comparative Tables of 
Twelve H: 
Reyal bvo, Cloth, gilt lette. 


Vow ready, Na 
Catalogue 


Mate 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBR! 


Opticians and Scientific Instrument Mekers 
To Her Majasr? THE QUERN, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, 

45, CORNHILL, & 122, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


> 


* at City 


e COMPLETE TOURISTS’ 


xxvi . ` 





TWO 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Council are about to appoint External Examiners m the following 


subjects :— 
English Language and Literature 
French, 


Philosophy and Political Economy. 
Botany. T 
Chemistry. . 

Geology. 

. Physics. 

. Physiology. 


Zoology. 
. Anatomy. 


Pathology. 
13. Surgery. 


The Appointment will be for three 
For further information, apply to the Registrar. 


Applications must be sent in on or before December 8. 
A. T. BENTLEY, M A , Registrar. 


ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S E. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £:oo and £60 
m open to all First-Year Students, will be offered for Competinon 
m OCTO ÈR 1885 





ial Classes are held throughout the Year for tho “PRELIMINARY 

SCIENTIFIC” and “INTERMEDIATE MB” Examinations of the 
University of London, and may be Joined at any time 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special 
arrangements are made for Students enterin in ther Second or subsequent 
Years; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from tho Medical Secre- 
tary, Mr. 


GEORGE RENDLE. 
W.M ORD, Dean. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE, 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA.” 
EIDER PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY. 
The Council i Applicati i 
r ‘The TEE A De fies tae 
of five years. Salary will date.from January 1, 1885, and the Professor will 


be expected to enter on his duties in the of March. Applications 
should reach Sir ArrHuR BLYTH, K.C, UG. Agent-General for South 


Australia, 8, Victoria Cham Westminster, London, S.W. (of whom 
further particulars can be obtained), by December 15 neat 


BOOKS (Secondhand), Miscellaneous, Re- 
mainders, &c —C HERBERT, English and Foreign -Bookseller, 319. 
Goswell Road, London, E C Catalogue free: on receipt of two stamps. 
Libraries, Old:.Books, and Parchment purchased. 


SCIENTIFIC ART, 
LECTURE-ROOM:: DIAGRAMS: (Chemiasl, Physical, 
Archwologicel, Biological, &c.) of any i 
coloured, with reference letters or printed 











Geological, 
wired scale in black and white or 
escriptions. 
Also, DRAWINGS on WOOD and the LITHOGRAPHIC STONE for 
Scientific ORO and neatly executed by 
W. S. DUNCAN, Scigntivic ARTIST, 22, Delamere 
Terrace, Bayswater, W. 


oe OBJECTS: FOR HIRE, 





Histological, Botanical; Geological, the best Mounters Let 
out on most moderate terms. Parti of.B Wels, Dalmain 
Road, Forest Hill. * 





C. D. AHRENS. 
PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON,. W.C 


SPECIAL NOTICE—Sce tke New Polarising Prism. © 


Can. be nsed over any A & B Eyepiece. Strongly recommended for Lantern 
Work; will take in any Object. Also see tha New Erecting Microscope. 
Any Object-Glass and any Eyepiece can be used with it. Itis the only way 
of sexing the Objects in their right shape and form. Maker of the est 
Nicol Prams in existence for the Late W.Spotuswoode, Esq, P.R.S., &c., 
&c., and for Frank Crisp, Esq., LL.B, B.A, &c , &c. 


TRADE SUPPLIED WITH PRISMS. 


A. GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS.. 


aphic Apparatus-and Materials of the Highest Quality supplied 
rices from 
"THE. PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST’S STORES, 
43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, EC 
(Close to Aldersgate Station). 
OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE. 
New: [Illustrated Price List 6d. Address the MANAGER. 
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[ Mov. 27, 1884 
LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 

THOMAS BOLTON, s7, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
who last week sent to his subscribers Cordylophora lacustris incrusted with 
Zoothamnium and other Vorticellida, indadiop Thuriçola operculata, with 
skotch of the latter. He also sent put Lophopus tallinus, Stephanoceros 
Eichornii, Brachionus Actin hernam, Demi Volvox; also Hyd 
Ametba, Vorticella, and other Specimens for (Huxley and Martin's) Biological 
Laboratory work. i 

Weekly Announcements will be made in this place of Organiams T. B. is 
supplying. 

Specimen Tube; One:S ; post ffee. 
Twenty-six Tubes in course of Six Months for Subscription of 51 11., 
or Twelve Tbes for iot- 6d. 
Portfolio of Drawings, TengParts, 1s. each. 


SKELETON OF FROG carefully pre- 


pared, 43., post free. 
E. WADE WILTON, Nerthfield Villas, Leeds. 


FOR THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE 


ANATOMY —Australian Marsupial Mammals peered in ins of 
Wine. Several Fine Adult Male and Female PHASCOLOGALES — 
For Particulars and Price, apply to the Importer, A. H. JAMRACH, 
355, East India Road, London, E 


— a 

















THE CELEBRATED 










Is unrivalled for Gardeners’, Foresters’, Farmers’, Joiners’, and Amateurs’ 
use. It requires no o), Sharpen with a spittle or water. Puts on a keen, 
sharp edge ; no humbug about this Has stood the test of roo years. Cut 
in Hones for Axes, Hedge Knives, Razors, Penknives, and Plane Irons, &c. 
Honourable Mention, Paris Exhibition, 1878, and Bronze Medal, London 
International Exhibition, 1884. your Ironmonger or other reta. house 
to get you one, and give my address; if he won't, drop me a note, ` 


JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, 
Tam O'Shanter Stone, Hone Works, Dalmore, Tarbolton Station, R S.O. 
Ayrshire. 





NEW MICROSCOPIC SLIDES 
JUST ISSUED BY x 
EDWARD WARD, 249, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 
British Polyzoa (Polypdom of Bicellaria ciliata), peque for Binocular. 


m 3; Í "T Isam for Polanscope, 
Parasite of Emu (Niemus dromacus), in Balsam 
Price One Shilling each, or post free for 14 Stamps eath.. 
Microscopic Slides in t variety sent out on'selection. 
New-Seres of Unmounted Obj 12 Digsections of the Cockroach, 
post freo for as. 1d 

PATERSON.& COOPER: 

76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C; 

Electric Light.and Power and Telephone Engjneers, _ 

New Electric Light Catalogue, post free rs 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have disposed of 
the Philosophical, Educational, and Experimental-Part of their Business to 
Messrs. J and T. MAYFIELD, 41, Queen Victoria Street, E C. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


so PER CENT GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF. STANDARD 
COLLECTIONS AND APPARATUS *FOR TEACHING GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which the 
Application s to be made supplied by 


THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
Geologist, &c., 

38. WHISKIN STREET, LONDON, E C. (oreg Quarter of a Century). 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
DIVISION—EDUCATION. 

A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 


THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Geological Collections for Science Teaching. 
Catalogues Post free. ( 
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MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


Just received from Japan, 

SOME MAGNIFICENT SPECIMENS of STIBNITE, si 
Fo inches and Ta incheslong ; also Grou from 8 inches to 24 in 
The Mines being now closed, no further cousiurnmentis may be expected. 
Also SINGLE CRYSTALS, and SMALL GROUPS of the WLY 

FOUND HERDERITE from MAINE, U. Si A , SHERRY-COLOURED 
TOPAZES, SIBERIA EMERALD on RIX, fine MANGANITES, 
GALENAS CALYBITES, KONSBE PAD RS, and very large 
C of KEILHANIT 
Large Series of ROCKS, alzo MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 


same. 
Lists on Appiscation 


le Crystals 


es In size 


Fammers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps. 
PRIVATE LESS S AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free. 
SAMUEL HENSON, 

* 277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Oppomte Norfolk Street. 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED * 
To JAMES R. GREGORY for 


EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF GEOLOGY AND 
MINERALOGY 
By the International Health and Education Exhibitton, 1884. 
Medals aise Awarded in 1862, » 1867, 1879, and 1883 ın London, Paris, Sydney, 
an ndon 


Speciality '— o 
GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
For Museums, Colleges, Schools, Lectures, Students, &c. 
Catalogues and Lists onapplication to— 
JAMES R. GREGORY, 
GEOLOGIST AND MINERALOGIST, 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Established 1858. ^ 


G. CALVER has received HIGHEST 


AWARD for ' Excellence and dcs B in Reflecting Telescopes 
exhibited at the International Exhibition, London Descriptive Cata- 
logues, twelve stamps. 

G CALVER, F.R. A.S , Widford, Chelmsford. 


L'ÉLECTRICITÉ: 


Chaque Samedi, 16 pages, grand in:8vo, 2 colonnes. 


REVUE HEBDOMADAIRE, 
Scientifique, illustrée, spéciele, seul journal tenant les lecteurs 
a1 courant de toutes les expositions électriques, et de tous les 
progrès de l'électricité. 


e de Redaction, £ ARMENGAUD JEUNE, 


. BERTHON, E. " BOISTEL, F. BOREL, 

R. dc COULON, W. de FONVIELLE, L. MAICHE, 
A. de MERITENS, D. MONNIER, D. NAPOLI. 
Subscription Yearly, 205. ; Six Months, ros, 

Agency for England and Colonies— 

LE FEVRE AND CO., ENGINEERS, 

26, BupGz Row, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
Specimen Copy sent post free. 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST’S MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


Price Sixpence, Monthly, 24 pages Bvo, with M NUES Illustrations. 
Conducted by, v G. BARRETT, JW. Ro Roucras, R. McLacuian, F.R.S., 
E C Ryg, F.Z §., E SAUNDERS, ELS ,and H. T. STAINTON, F.R S. 

Eris Macias, commenced in 1864, contains standard articles and notes 
on 2 sub: connected with Entomology, and especially on the Insects of 
the sles. 

Subscription—Six Shillings per Volume, post free. The volumes com- 
mence with the June number in each year 

Vols. I. to VI. (strongly bound in cloth) may be pntainpd D purchasers of 
the entire set to date, at the 3 = Price of ror each; the succeeding 
vols may be bad separate] ther, at 7s. each 

London: JO VOORST, 1, Paternoster Row. 

N B.—Communicatlons, ie should be sent to the Editors atthe above 

address, 














On the zst of every Month. 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 
Edited ay by Jamus Britren, F. L.S., British Museum. 

CONTENTS; rad Articles by leading  Botanists,— Extracts, and 
Notices of Books and Memoirs, —Articles in Jqurnals.—Botanleal News.— 
Procesdings of Societies. 

Price 1s. 34 Subscription for One Year, payable in advance, res. 

London: WEST, NEWMAN, & CO., 54, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


NATURE 


f . 0 xxvi 


es 


THE WORES OF SHOSHEE CHUNDER 
DUTT Complete in 6 Vols. gos. 


CONTENTS. 

x HALF-HOURS with NATURE, or, Explorations for the Truth. 
The ANCIENT WORLD — The MODERN WORLD —3 RUINS 
of the OLD WORLD; read as Milestones of Civilisation BENGAL: an 
BOUE of the Country from the Earliest Times —4 INDIA: Past 

Present —5. The G: T WARS in INDIA.—6. The WILD TRIBES 6f 
INDIA SSAYS on TAXAT EN in INDIA, the STATUTE,BOOK, 
and BRITISH OPIUM POLICY and its RESULTS 

N.B —Jy a mistake this work was advertised last weeg at sos. 


L REEVE & CO., 5, Hennetta | Street, Covent Garden. 


Just Published, Part IX and last, Imp 8vo. Price 124 


THE FISHES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND; being a Natural History of such as are known to 
inhabit the Seas and resh Waters of the Bnitush Isles, includin, 
Remarks on their Economic Uses and Various Modes of Capture Wi 
an Introduction upon Fishes generally By FRANCIS DAY, F.LS, 
F.ZS  Completein 9 Parts, 189 Plates. 

+,* As the whole remaining stock is being made up into Sets, Subscribers 
should immedintely complete their Sets, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, z4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and ao, South Predenck Street, Edinburgh 


With numerous Illustrations, Crown Bvo, 3s. 67 
POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By W. 


SPOTTISWOODE, LL.D., late President of the Royal Soclety, &c. 
New Edition [Nature Serius. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 


ILLUSTRATION. 


Th FE en pieds f the Subjects 
rst. ey present Fai epresentations o: u 
and Printed on the jeperor d of the Booktself, mounting not required. 
Editions of 1000 and under they are cheap. 

Em oed by the Trustees of the British Museum d by the Learned 
Societies; bf many of the leading Publishers. 

Amongst the Works recen ty done, or at be 
cited. Lad Brassey's “Tahiti”; Prof. ypes of 
Coins” oltzapffell’s “Practice of Ganson Turning i 

n Onana Arts of Japan”; * z 
" Archæological Survey of India” A 

Of this last work the Atheneum says —'' This book 1s admirably illus. 
atad by fourteen autotype reproductions from lovely and characteristic sepia 

rawings " 











t in the press, n 


ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


AUTOTYPE FINE ‘ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
wenty Doors West of Mudie's Library). 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE one MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAIN NTINGS, 

From the Luxem “The Salon.” Royal Academy, &c 
FACSIMILES OF T R'S “LIBER STUDIO UM,” 
COPIES OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 

And rare works from the Print Room, British Mi 
An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLXT, with Press Notices from the Times, 
Athenarum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal. &c., free per Post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, e per Post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, e 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


BEST BLAOK INK KNOWN. 
DRAPER'S INK (DICHROIC). 
DIFFERING FROM ANYTHING ELSE EVER PRODUCED 


Writing becomes a pleasure when tis Ink is used. It has been ted 
by the principal Banks, Public omean and Railway Companies throughont 


It writes almosti Full Black | Flows easily from the len. 
D &s not corrode Steel Blotting-paper may be apphed at the 
Iscleanly to use, and fiot liable to Bot. moment of writing. 

Can be obtained in London, through Messrs. BARCLAY & Sons, Rises 
don Street ; W, Epwarps, Old Change; F. NxwBERY & Sons, N 








Street ; J. Austin & Co, Buks di sed Liverpool; and to be had o ali 
BEWLEY & DRAPER | (Limited), Dublin 
A OERTAIN 


HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT icon 

For BAD BREASTS, OLD WOUNDS, and SORES. If 
effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, it cures SORE 
THROATS, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS and COLDS; and for 
GOUT, RHEUMATISH, and all Skin Diseases it is unequalled, 


* L4 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S 
“NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


ELEMENTARY TEXI-BOOK OF ZOO- 
LOGY By Professor W CLAUS, edited by A. SEDGWICK, M A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, assisted by F 
H&ATHCOTE, B.A, Trinity Colhge, Cambridge. In Two Volumes. 
Demy 8vo 706 New Woodcuts by Professor Claus. Hach Vol ars 
Vol i»—Oeneral Part; and Special Part, Protozoa to Insecta 491 
cuts. 14. [Read 
Vol II , completing the work, is now at press, and will be ready in 
December. ars 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY, GUIDE, end INDEX 
TO CLIMATE By ALEX RAMSAY, F. G S pages, with a 
few Woodcuts Demy 8vo 16s A mmple, anioe y arranged Key 
to, and Summary of, the entire literature of Climatology [A.D 1485-1883] 
Each Magazine is analysed, and the pith of many Books abstracted, 
with the new o! presenting an outline of the history and development, 
and a statement of the present position, of Clunatology 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of ENTO- 
MOLOGY. By W. F. KIRBY (Bntish Museum) With several 
hundred Figures of British and Exotic Insects Demy 8vo 

Us December. 


FLOWERS and FLOWER LORE. By Rev. 
HILDERIC FRIEND. Second Edition, in One Volume Illus- 
trated — 105. 64 

“A full study of .a very fascinatin 
treasury of curious and out-of-the-way 
very 
the 

its own 


subject .... Forms a perfect 
ower learnin We find also 
critical and bibliographical notes, w.th iE indices — Alt 

eun important and exhaustive one, and occupies a distinct place of 
—Tines 


A CHEAP EDITION, PRICE 7s. 62.. OF- 


THE CRUISE OF H.M.S. “ALERT.” Four 


Years Patagonian, Polynesian, and Mise qae By R. W. 
COPPINGER, M.D. (Staff Surgeon)  lllustrate by Sixteen Plates, 
from drawings and Fi ndis by the Author and Mr F North, R.N 
Demy 8w 7s. 6a, 


WHAT IS THE FOURTH DIMENSION? 
A Scientific Romance. By C. H. HINTON, B A. Diagrams ramo 6d 


LowpoN: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 





Now Ready, Demy 8vo Price 7s. 64. 


THE TEXT OF EUCLID'S GEOMETRY: 


Book I. Uniformly and Systematically . uer d With a Discussion 
of Euchd's S Book: By of MS Thincip pious Notes, Exercises, 
anda Figure Boc k ALLIN PAUL, R.N , Naval Instructor, 


e: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
London: GEORGE SE BELL & SONS, 4, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Now Ready, Fourteenth Thousand, Fcap. 23. 64 


THE PREPARATION AND MOUNTING 


of MICROSCOPIC op. ECTS. B te DAVIES Edited 
by Jonn MarTrnuzÁs, M.D, F R.M 


London. W. H. ALLEN & co, * » Waterloo Place. 
This Day. Second Edition, Fcap, 8vo, cloth. 35s. 
THE FIST PRINCIPLES of NATURAL 


PHILOSOPHY. By WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN, BA, = R.A.S. 
Formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
JOHN VAN VOORST, x, Paternoster Row. 


Pri& xs 64. 


ON THE FORMATION OF URIC ACID 


IN ANIMALS; its Relation to Gout and Gravel Together with an 
Explanation of the Therapeutic Effects ri some aa the Remedii trod 
in the Treatment of those Disorders. . LATHAM, 

M.D., Fellow of the Royal Colete of pe scans, London, Downin wang 
Deni of Medicine, duh Senior Physician to Ales 











recent times ; and we are confident it will be read with equal edian and 
pleasure by Fhe physici Di sgl ph Stachel Journal. 
“With considerable ability Dr. La to derive support for his 


views from the effects of treatment. . aspect the correctness of 
his views would seem to be well established."— Medical Times and Gazette. 
"A cane ipat ad suggestive essay."—Safwrday Review 
AE eserves careful study, as as on the borderland of something 
very new’ he Asclepiad,” by Dr. Richardson. 
In this little book is contained one of those valuable contributions to 
the science of medicine which are but too rarely made acknowled 
fessional leaders . . . Medical practitioners will find value of 
tham’s most recent contribution to medical literature out of all relation to 


its size "— Scofran. 
DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 


Cambridge : 
London; GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
. 


MESSRS. NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 


STORIES OF OLD ROME. 

THE WANDERINGS OF ÆNEAS AND THE 
FOUNDING OF ROME. By CHARLES HENRY HANSON, 
Author of “ The Siege of Troy and the Wanderings of Ulysses, * &c. 
Whth 62, pep crete as 8vo Cloth extra, gilt edges. i 45. 

hed, uniform with the above 
CHAUCER'S ERE STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. 
OLD GREEK STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. i 
STORIES OF THE DAYS OF KING ARTHUR. 45. 


In Elegant Binding, with 56 Illustrations, 
NATURAL HISTORY FOR YOUNG FOLKS. By 
Mra. C. C CAMPBELL. With numerous Illustrations by Giacomelft. 

Post 8vo. Cloth extra, gold and colours, Price 3s. 6d. 
“ Evidently the seetie of of years of rese&rch on the part of the Author. The 
chapters are arranged fcro ing to the latest and most advanced systems. 

. The book 1s thoroughly entertaming "—Saturday Review. 
YOUNG LADY'S LIBRARY. 
MINE OWN PEOPLE. By Louisa M. Gray, Author 
of ‘ Nelly's Teachers," &c. Crown 8vo Cloth, gilt edges. Price ss. 
‘A wholesome, suggestive, and wisely stimulating book for young women.” 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS,—With Designs by 
Eminent Artists. 

NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. The Favourite Hymn. 
By SARAH FLOWER ADAMS, wae 15 Illustrations, and a Me- 
morlal Sketch of the Author by H. L. L. Fcap. 8vo Cloth extra, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges Price rs, 6d. 


ROCK OF AGES, The Favourite Hymn. By AUGUSTUS 
M TOPLADY With 16 Iilustranons, and a Memorial Sketch of the 
Author by H. L. L. Fcap. 8vo Cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges. Price E 6d. 

ready published, uniform with the above. 


Abide With Me. . The Favourite Hymn. Price 15. 64. 


HA novel and interesting book of travels." —Spec/ator, 
ON a HE DESERT : a Narrative of Travel from E, 
h the Wilderness of Sinai to Palestine. By HENRY M. FI 
DS New York With 15 full-page Engravings Author's Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth extra rice 45. 
An account of a journey in the track of the Israelites along the Red Sea, 
among the peaks of Sinai, fhrough, the Desert, to the Promised Lan 
Canon FARRAR says —' “I found it so interesting that I could not lay it 
down till I had finished it 


NEW AMERICAN TALE. 
BEAD? 2 AND V WILLING ; or, Guy Powers Watchword. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette Small Crown 
RA c Aa pn 6d. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GIFT. 


THOUGHTS FOR SUNRISE, Daly Morning Texts 
and Morning Prayers: Beautifully Illuminated ^ Ribbou style. Gilt 


NEW TEMPERANCE TALE 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. A Temperance Tale. By 


the Rev, W. EVANS DARBY, Wish Frontispiece. Large Fcap. 8vo 
Cloth extra Price 1s. 64. 


COMPLETE NOVEL1Y.—BEAUTIFUL SERIES OF 


CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


Combining Selection of Landscape Views of well-known English and 
Scottish Scenery, with various Complimentary Mottoes. 
Beautifully printed in Chromo- Lithography on Handsome Cards with gilt 


*,* FIFTEEN Sorts, 
Tue N. Scenes. f Wigh: Wishing H 
i. Tug Nexpies, Isle of Wight ...... you a Happ tmas 
WE cocotte CasTLE, Isle of pursue for Christ- 
ight...... ten ves ose 
Tue Silver STRAND, doch 




















PRICK SIXPENCE EACH. 
Mottoes. 


2. 
$ 
Katrine .. tse sessen on a Merry Christmas 

4. LOCH Lomonp, ‘from Mt. CM Te one url dall & Happy Christmas 

5 ELIZABETH CasrLE, x red ishing you a Happy New Year. 

6. Horvnoon PALAcE, Edinburgh. Wishing yona a Merry Christmas and 

a Ry New Year, 

. IN THE Pass oF THE TrosacHs... With the Best Wishes of the Season 
$ PRINCES STREET, Edin h With the Compliments of the Season 
9. Bex LOMOND, from near Luss Many Happy Returns of the Day. 

xo Tux CorBIERE Rocke, Jersey . "With. Affegtionate Wishes 

ir. LOCH LoxoNpD....—... With Kindest Wishes 


. Best Wishes to Thee and Thine, 
IR Eoinsurcu, from the Calton ‘Hill Best Wishes to Thee and Thine. 
14 New Town, Edinburgh, from the 

Castle With Many Loving 


ss ugar aie Wishes 
15. ELLEN's Terr, Loch “Katrine. te my Friend, b radi Hearty and 
Loving Greetinga, — 


*,* Nelson's DxscuiPrIvx Boox List post free on application. 


e erent SSD adus 
THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
35 and 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C ; Edinburgh, and New York 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS to * NATURE." LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
d. 


Bo 
Yearly... ew. ... 28 0 
Half-yearly. 2... 2... 2. 2 ee I4 6 
Quarterly Mer eoe" 


$5 . 7 6 
To the United States, the Continent, and all places 
within the Postal Union :— 





e nod 
Yearly os yo s 5.5 30 6 
Half-yearly. . . . . . e. I$ 6 
Quarterly. s ........... 8 0 
Btarprot Societies 
LONDON 


THURSDAY, NovEXBER 2 

Rova SOCIETY, at 4.30 —Noteson the Microscopic tructure of some Rocks 
from the Andes of Écuad r collected by E. Whymper, No. V. (conclu- 
sion), Altar, Illinwa, Sincholagua, Cotocachi, Sara- &c.: Poof 
Bonney, F E S —Note on the Ongin of the Supra-renal Bodies of Verte- 

! brates, W F.R Weldon —Expenments to Determine the Ongin of the 

! Respiratory Sounds, J F Bullar.—The Pupil Photometer : J Gorham. 

SoctgTY OF ÁNTIQUAR at 830 ~The Temple and Atrum of Vesta at 
Rome, and the Bega: J H. Middleton. 

Socrery OF ARTS, at 8 —The Conversion of Heat into Useful Work: W 
Anderson, M.Inst.C E. 

Socixrv OF TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS AND ELREÇTRICIANS, at 8.—On the 
Theory of Alternating Currents, cularly 1n reference to two Alternate- 
Current Machines connected to he Same it* J Hopkinson, F R.S. 
-An Account of Ex ements with Alternate-Current Machines: Prof. 


W Grylls Adams, F. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28. 
Quexerr MicnoscoricAL Crus, at 8.—On the Supposed Sexual Threads 
in Zygnemacem: F. Bates. 
SATURDAY, NovEMBER 29 
Essex Firo CLuB, at 7 —A Hint on the Vitality of Seeds: Joseph Clarke 
~-First Report on the Denehole Explorations at s Wood, near 
Grays, Essex: T. V. Holmes, F G S , and William Cole. 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 30 m 
Suwpay LzcruRE Sociery, at 4 — The Decay of Religion in Rome and 
other parts of Italy—Phases of Pagaem in Christianity : Enc Mackay. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 1 
Socurry or CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, AT 8.—On Phot pu for those 
Engaged in Industrial Pursuits: J. M. Thomson, F I ©, F.C.S. 
VICTORIA INSTITUTE, AT 8 —Ün the Close of the Glacial Period in England 


and Wales. 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 8.30.—Studies in the Holothuroidea. No V. 
Further Notes on the Cotton Spinner: Prof F. Jeffrey Bell —On the 
Crustacea Isopoda of the Lightning, Porcupine, and Valorous Expe- 
ditions: Rev. A M Norman and Rev. T. R Stebbing —Observations 
on the Parasphenoid, the Vomer, and tho Palato-pterygoid Arcade: J. 
Bland Sutton.—Notes on the Edible Frog in England . A. Boulenger. 

WEDNESDAY, DFCEMBER 3. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 8,—Note on a Section near Ëlanberis . Prof. A. H. 
Green,—The Tertiary Basaltic Formation in Iceland: J. Starkie Gardner, 
F.L.S.—On tbe Lower Eocene Plant-beds of the Basaltic Formation of 
Ulster. J. Starkie Gardner.— Notes on species of Phyllopora and Pham- 
niscus, from the Lower-Silurian Rocks, near Welshpool, Wales: George 
Robert Vine. Communicated by Prof P. Martin Duncan, F R S. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4. 
Linnxan Socrery, at 8.—On Motion of Trees and Continuity of Proto- 
lasm : Alfred Tylor.—On Heterolepidotus grandis, a Fossil Fish from the 
: Jas, W. Davis. 
CnHEXxiCAL Society, at 8.—Ballot for the Election of Fellows. 


AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AMATEURS SUPPLIED 
WITH ALL 
NECESSARY APPARATUS— 
DRY PLATES, CHEMICALS, &c. 


e Instructions Given. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON & SON, 
89, H1GH HOLBORN, Lonpon, W.C. 


NON-MAGNETISABLE WATCHES. 
WATCHES which cannot be 1 MAGN EHTIBED, constructed at 
the recommendation 4w. Cxooxzs, Esq., F.R.S , and as exhibited at the 
Electrical Exhibition, Paris. 
E. DENT & CO., Makers of the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the 
on Adie On Bend und Royal Exchange, London. 
61, ? 
Qaly N.B.—Watches can be can to this pas 


The CHEMISTRY of the SECONDARY 


BATTERIES of PLANTÉ and FAURE. By J. H. GLADSTONE, 
Ph.D., F.R.S., aad ALFRED TRIBE F.Inst, C., Lecturer on Che- 
mistry at Dulwich College. Crown 8vo.* as. 6d 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 











Experience, accumulated since the time of Benjamin Franklin, proves 

conclusively that a Conductor made of Copper of adequate size is the best 

of allappliances for the protection of description ef building from the 
destructive effects of lightning. 


NEWALL & CO.’S 


PATENT 


COPPER LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR, 


As applied to all kinds of Buildings and Shipping in all of the world 
with un success, is the most Trustworthy, most Effective, and also 
the Cheapest Conductor ever offered to the Public. 


R S. NEWALL & CO., 
130, STRAND, W.C. ; 7, NEW QUAY, LIVERPOOL; 
68, ANDERSTON QUAY, GLASGOW. 
MANUFAOTORY—GATESHEAD-ON-TYNH. 


SANDERSON & Co, 


Sole Inventors of the Solid Copper Tape 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


In Continuous Lengths, without Joints, as supplied by them to Her Majesty's 
Government and the Colonies; the Italian ernment, the Argen i Re 
public, and other Foreign Governments ; the Royal Courts of Justico, d, 
: the Houses of Parhsment, &c. 
Chimney Shafts Repaired, Hooped, Raised, Pomted, or Straightened with- 
out Stoppage of Works. Lightning Conductors Inspected and Tested by 
Experienced Electricians lectric Bells, Speaking Tubes, &c., fitted on 
the most Improved ciples. . 
LEADENHALL HOUSE, ror, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION, 
GRIFFIN’S 


CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT. 


PRICE 4s. 7d. POST FREE. 


A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


ILLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE. 
Demy 8vo, 480 pp., Illustrated with x,600 Woodcuts, 
Most Complete and Cheapest List of Apparatus. 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN AND SONS, 22, GARRICK STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


FERNS, A SPECIALITY. 


The largest and most profusely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of FERNS ever published, contai much valuable information, many 
Synon numerous tions, and co yet ET “Hints on 
Fern Culture " ; representative of our IMMENSE STOCK of FERNS 
which is poene the largest in the World, suitable for BTOVE and 
GREENHOUSE cultivation, for OUTDOOR FERNERIES, ard 
other purposes. 


May be had on application. RICE ts. 
ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER 1000 SPECIES AND 
VARIETIES POST FREE. . 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 
FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. . 


64 CÓRNHILL. 














PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE!. 


e THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS—ON LAND OR WATER. 
AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 


THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 


THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 3 
f any Accidental Assurance Company. 
Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
Wrst-Enp Orricx:—8, Granp Hoter BuinpiNGs, CHAzIXG Cross; 9 


or at the 
Head Office:—64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. ° 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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H. & E. J. DALE, 


AND ELECTRICIANS. 


PATENT MULTIPLEX CAMERA to carry 
k 13 Dry Plates. 
A PERFECT APPARATUS FOR TOURISTS 
(Cheaper and better than Donble Backs). 


Illustrated Circular Post Free. 


Complete Photographic Sets of High Quality, 
with Multiplex Camera, from £5 55. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 4 Stam Electric 
Catalogue (100 pages), 4 Stamps. 

26, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE: a Weekly 
Newspaper and Review in the French Polit: 
Science, Art, Varieties, Notes. Price ed., Mirough Booksellers, end at 
the Rallway Bookstalls. Office, 441, Strand, W.C. | 

LA SEMAINE FRANÇA SE: Journal Français pour 
l'Angleterre : Politique, Li , Sciences, Arts, Variétés, Nouvelles, 
et Notes Un exemplaire par la poste, o3. , en timbres poste. Abonne- 
ment franco par la poste—un an, ros xod.; six mois, 55. sd. Prix ad 
chaz tous les libraires et aux des chemins de fer. On s’abonne 
aux bureaux, 441, Strand, Lon , W.C. : 

LA SE NE FRANCAISE.—“‘La Semaine Fran- 

* has been brought outin London for the benefit of those English 








readers who to study contemporary French from all pointe of 
view, instead o their reading to ono particular Gallic print. 
It certainly merits success.” —Grapkic. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— s d. 
Three Month: se se E i Eo we 2 9 
Six =- “m m tf » B 8 


Twelve : oo es ien oo ove *« IO r0 
P.O.O. payableto A. CRISTIN 
Publishing Oflice, 441, Strand, W.C. 


NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST, 

the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among 

downers, Farmers, Resident Agents, and others interested in the 
managemaat of‘land throughout the United Kingdom. 

The AGRICULTURIST is published every Wednesday afternoon in time 
or the Evening Mails, and contains Reports of all the principal British and 
Irish Markets of the week 

The special attention of Land tsis directed to tha AGRICUL'TURIST 
as one of the best evisting papers for Advertising Farms to be Let and Estates 


r Sale 
RUNE addressing themselves to Farmers will ind the AGRICUL- 
T eae kien, medium for reaching that eee ia 
rice y post 33d, n u ption, payable in advance, 14s. 
toe With etree Edinburgh ; and "45, Queen Victoria Street, 
n, 
Money Orders payable to CHARLES ANDERSON, Jun., Edinburgh. 


fo 
T 





On the zst of every Month, price Sixpence. 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST: 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY 
Edited by Joun T. CARRINGTON, 

With the Assistance of 
FnEDERICK Bonn, F.Z S. oun A. Power, M.D. 
EDWARD A. FITCH, Ek S. . Jenner Wem, F.L.S. 
N 1 F.400cHANAN Wuitr, M.D. 

Contains Articles by well-known Entomologists on all Branches of the 
Science; on Insects injurious or beneficial to Farm or Garden; Notes on 
Habitf, Life-Histories ; occurrence of Rarities, &c.; there are Monthly 
Lists of Duplicates and Desiderata. 

Numerous WoopcuT ILLUSTRATIONS, to the printing of which 
attention is given, and occasional LrrHoGRAPHED and CHROMO-LITHO- 
GRAPHED PLATES. 

SIMPRIN, MARSHALL, & CO, Stationers’ Hall Court 


THE * HANSA,” 


Published since 1864 in Hamburg, is the only independent 
in Germany dedicated exclusively to Maritime Objects. e 
Reviews, eports, Advertisements, Strict eye kept upon the development 
of Maritime Affairs in etery respect. E second Supday one Number in 
4to at least ; frequent supplements and dubiis Subscription at any time ; 
preceding numbers of the year furnished subsequently Price res for twelve 
months. Advertisements 4d. a line widely spread by this paper; considerable 
abatement for 3, 6, xg months’ insertion. Business Office: Aug. Meyer and 
Di Alterwall, 28. Edited by W. von FRzEDEN, M.R.. 
Hamburg, Alexander Street, 8. 


ES 


fesslonal paper 
Fasa s Critiques 


Literature, | 


HOW & CO.S 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS | Geological Transparencies for the Lantern. 


Descriptive Catalogue on Application 
WALKER'S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS 
AND MINERALS. 
HOW & CO'S POCKET MICROSCOPE J AMP. as 64 


MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, Obmdians, Granites, 
Syenites, Diorltes, Gabbrék, Dolerites, Basalts, Tachyhtes, Trachytes, 
Andesites, Porphyrites, Rhyoltes, Lavas, Ashes, Gneiss, Schists, Lime- 
stones, &c.. price rs. 6d. each, 

JAMES HOW & CO., 73, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON. 


NEW SCIENCA BOOKS. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS NEW VOLUME. 


A TREATISE ON ORE DEPOSITS. By 
J ARTHUR PHILLIPS, FRS, VPGS, FCS, MInstCE, 
* Ancien Elève de l'Ecole des Mines, Paris, Author of “A Manual of 
Metallurgy,” “The Mining and Metallurgy of Gold and Silver," &c 

ass 








With numerous Illustrations Medium 8vo 

“No man has, from his vast experience in all parts of the world where 
metalliferous mines are lorod, possessed a larger amount of knowledge 
than Mr Philips, and this ledge he has brought to bear on the inquiry 
in guestion "A thenaum 

“Mr Phillips not only fulfils the needful wirements, but fulfils them 
pupa more satisfactorily than any eq scientific man w this country could 

pe todo Indeed the work he just published gives us the matured 
experience of a life devoted profe ly to min and metallurgy in 
various parts of the world, yet saturated with an aident love of original 
research 1n the broad field of chemico-geological inquiry . In closing Mr. 
Phillps's volume we may congratulate him on having enriched our scientific 
literature with a contribution of substantial value, which will probably remain 
for many a day & standard work of reference on its peculiar subject Nor 
will its use be fimstedd to Enghsh students, for the author's wide knowledge 
of Amencan ore-deposits bably render his book equally acceptable on 
the other side of the Atlanuc "—Academy. 
DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN 
CROPS, chiefly such as are caused by Fungi. By WORTHINGTON 
G SMITH, F LS., M.A.I , Member of the Scientific Committee of the 
R.HS With 143 llustrahons Drawn and Engraved from Nature by 
the Author. Fcap 8vo 42 64. 
It gives in the most intelligible manner a report of the progress made in 
the discovery of diseases of cops and protscnon from insects, and carnot fnil 
to be of great value."—Agviculiural Economist. - 

“Mr. Smith wntes with epee as a microscopic observer, rare ability 
asa descriptivo writer, draughtsman, and engraver; and the consequence 1s 
that we have in hum all the qualifications needed for the work he has here 
performed We strongly recommend our readers to procure this little book " 
—Agriculixral Gasetic. 

A TREATISE ON MATERIA MEDICA. 
By T LAUDER BRUNTON, MD, DSc, FRCP, FRS, 
Examiner in Materia Medicain the Univernty of London, late Examiner 
in Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh, and the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, &c — vo UVeariy read 
TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS OF 
THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES, By EDWARD JOHN 
ROUTH, LLD,FRS,D Sc, Fellow of University Coll London; 
AM, Fellow of St Peter's llege, Cambridge With numerous 
Examples Fourth Edinon Revised and Enlarged Two Vols 
Vol I Elementary 14s Vol II. Advanced rar 
MICRO-ORGANISMS AND DISEASE: 
an Introduction into the Study of Specific Micro-Organisms By E 
KLEIN, MD, FRS, Joint on General Anatomy and 
Physiology, in the Medical School of St Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London ith ro8 Engravings Fcap 8vo. 4r 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE ZOOLOGIST: 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Third Series Edited by J. E. Hantine, F.L.S., F.Z.S.. Member of the 
Bridsh Ornithologists’ Union; contains— 

Original Articles by well-known gaturalists in every branch of zoology; 
habits of animals; arrival and departure of migratory bifds, occurrence of 
rare birds, distribution and migration of British fresh-water fisb, new or 
rare marine fish, local aquaria; Bri reptiles; British land and fresh- 
water mollusca, with remarks on the haunts and habits of the sp cies, and 
other matters of general interest to those who delight in natura) history. 
Reports of the Linncan, Zoological, and Entomological Socienes Reviews 
of natural history books Occasional translations from foreign zoological 
ournals of important and interesting articles in various branches of zoology. 

here are occasional woodcuts * 

JOHN VAN VOORST, z, Paternoster Row 
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THE CHEMISTRY OE THE SECONDARY BATTERIES OF 


PLANTÉ and FAURE. By J. H. GLADSTONE, Ph.D., F.R.S., and ALFRED TRIBE, F.Inst.C., Lecter on 


Chemistry at Dulwich College. Crown 8vo. 25. 64. 


[* Natur” Serres. 


** The little volume is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of secondary batteries, and deserves to be widely carculated.”— 


. 
e Electrical Review, 


“It does not need many words to commend this clear and practical little volume to all Whom it may concern." —.A tentem. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & 00.8 NEW BOOKS, 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


MRAMONA. A Story. By Heren Jackson. Two Vols. Globe 


$vo. 12: [Next werk. 
A NEW STORY BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


mMISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humpary Warp. Crown 8vo. 6» 


[Next grek. 








A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


MMISS TOMMY: A Mediæval Romance. By the Author of “John 


Halifax, Gentleman." Crown 8vo. 65. 

“The author of ‘John H@lifax, Gentleman,’ has long since earned a high and well-deserved literary fame: but if it were 
ible to obliterate every recollection of her past achievements, the Jittle story to which she has given the title ‘Miss Tommy’ 
Fro be sufficient to prove her title to a foremost place amopg our living prose writers. It is very short: it has no plot or 
incidents to speak of; but it is a perfect poe idyll, in which a beautiful conception is wrought out with infinite delicacy and 
| pepe artistic skill. The tale is simply that of an old maid's life-long love and of its reward. It is full of the truest pathos, and 

e or she is to be pitied who does not feel the better for having read it.”—Scotsman. 

MR. E. A. FREEMAN’S INAUGURAL LECTURE. 


-THE OFFICE OF THE HISTORICAL PROFESSOR. An Inaugural 


Lecture 1ead in the Museum at Oxford on October 15, 1884. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the ‘University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


“THE LIFE OF EDWARD MIALL, FORMERLY M.P. FOR 
ROCHDALE AND BRADFORD. By his Son, ARTHUR MIALL. Svo. ros. 6d. 


_. The many friends of Mr. Miall will welcome with much satisfaction this permanent memorial of him, and the general public 
will be glad to make a closer acquaintance with a man who was one of the most striking figures of his time.” —Darly News. 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, CHIEFLY 


TOLD IN HIS OWN LETTERS. Edited by his Son, FREDERICK MAURICE. With Two Portraits. Two Vols. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 36s. 


. . . . 
HISTORY OF THE PARSIS: Their Manners, Customs, Religion, and 
Present Position. By DOSABHAI FRAMJI KARAKA, K.C.S.L, Presidency Magistrate and Chai of Her 
Moajesty’s Bench of Justices, Bombay, late Member of the Bombay Legislative Council, late Chairman of the Municipal 
Corporation, and late Sheriff of Bombay. With Illustrations. Two Vols, Medium $vo. 36s. 
' NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN'S 4s, 67, SERIES: 


TALES OF THREE CITIES. By Henry. James, Author of “The 


American,” ''The Europeans," ‘‘Fiench Pcets and Novelists,” &c,  Crown:8vo. 45. 62. 


A ROMAN SINGER. By F. Marton Crawrorp,; Author of "Mr. 


Isaacs,” “ Doctor Claudius," & Ciown 8vo. 45. 6d, 


MONTCALM AND WOLFE. By Franots PARKMAN, Author. of 


“Pioneers of France m the New World,” “ The Old Régime in Canada," &c. With Portraits and Maps. Two Vols. 
$vo. 255. . 


** Mr. Parkman, who, if Mr. Bancroft will forgive us for saying so, is the most eminent American historian now alive,” — 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 

“ There is no American wiiter living whose works are looked for with moie cre and read with more pleasure by a certain 
class of readers, which we are glad to know daily increases in number, than those of Mr. Parkman. To an ee of diction he adds 
a grape of narrative and a picturesque coléuring wBich invest the incident he describes with an interest which never flags."— 
Magazine of American. History. ° 


BRITISH APPLES. Report of the Committee of the National Apple 


Congress, held in the Royal Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick, October 5 to 25, 1883. Compiled and Prepared by A. F. 
BAKRON, Supenntendent of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Secretary to the Fruit Committee, and of the 
National Apple Congress, &. Crown 8vo. 25. 64. . 


GRAPHICAL DETERMINATION OF FQRCES IN ENGINEER- 
ING STRUCTURES. By JAMES B. CHALMERS, C.E. è With Illustrations. 8vo. . 

** We may atonce say that the work before us 1s a valuable treatise, full of thought, labous and information, and containing 
selections of most of the problems which the engmeer has to solve with reference to the mternal resistances of structures," — 
Athenaeum. 

‘Its merits are so numerous that we have no hesitation in saying that it ıs by far the most important comtribution as yet 
made by England t& the published literature of the subject it deals with. . . . Mr. Chalmers has conscientiously performed a 
task which must have involved a great deal of patient labour, and required for its accomplishment not only much mathematical 
talent but also practical ability. ”—Engineer, 


A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS “AND COLLEGES. By 


JAMES HADLEY, late Professor in Yale College. Revised and in part Re-writen by FREDERIC DE FOREST ALLEN, 
Piofessor in Harvard College. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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e 
MICHO-SLIDES FOR SCIENCE CLASSES. 
Collection of Six Fasciated Stems :—Strawberry, Sweet Pea, Tropzolum, Thistle, Stonecrop, and Celosia, 58. 
Vertical Section of the Male Perichetumi and Antheridia of Atrichum undulatum, 18. 
Vertical Sections of the Apothecia of Usnea barbata and Lecanora tartarea, showing Asci, 18, each, 
Trans. sect. of Esparto Grass (remarkable arrangement of Fibre), 18, 


~ s-Cover Slide Leaf oc Stem : 5-Cover Slide: 3-Cover Slide : 
x. Taxinem (Salisburya) Petioles of Acacia, Lemon, Geranium, Roots of Cheerios, i See Fir, 
= Abictinez (Spruce ir. Abutilon, and Croton. 38g. ` Ficus re 
. 3 Amucarise (Arau ari ecol 4-Cover rad £ Olive, Tes, Cususrina, Section of dem of hus Water Lily 
4. Taxo . tems o ve, Tea, ' phra showing 
. 5 Cupressinez (Juniper). 3s. Camphor 2s Gd. i Md m iy Polar, 1s 


When prdered off the Catalogue (except where special prices are affixed) the prices s are as follows :—1is. each, 8r. a dozen, 253. per 50, £2 per 100. 


Mr, PIFEARD. S PATENT COUNTER-SUNK SLIPS are now on Sale. Two Sizes*Wee ready, 3/16 and 5/8, 
an pe dozen . They are thus described in the Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society, August 1884 .— 
PIFF PS SLIDES- Mr, t Fifard has jas patented a slide, which is made by formmg with a diamond a round recess in an ordinary slide. In this the 
object is placed, and covered The upper: surface of the slide ıs thus perfectly smooth, the cover-glaw being even with the slide. There is 
no danger of the cover-glass ee p pen thin glass, knocked off ; and the recess causes 2 very beautiful diffusion of hght 


REMITTANCE WITH ORDER. ENLARGED CATALOGUE READY, POST FREE. 
B. PIFFARD, HILL HOUSE, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, HERTS. 


WALL. PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 
ARE THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 
| ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic, 
Suia Address—rro, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


May be obtained of all Decorators. Special Prize Modal, Sanitary Institute. 
Award of Merit, International Medical and Sanitary Congress. Silver Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 


GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 














fa. Wi. SIOE. 

In Oasks, 12/0 ter 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/8 per doz. Impl. Pts.* 
dre M ei per d doz, and allowed at the same rate if returned ; but they 

Nei sugar, saccharum, nor any of tho many new Brewing Materials are used in 
E the manúfactare of the nS N” Sioni; it is ON ennrolyi Fom the pe finar Delt and 
e ; lt is, too, more ho tou $ ore. in 
: auentious, It 15 an excelent Tonic aud auc perse sed for invalids fadi vines nursin Lor 
Mic eed etal ee ARI 

WALTHAM BR BROTHERS, 
THE "HALF-GUINEA" ALE BREWERY, LONDON, 8.W. 








- PRIZE MED HARVEY & PEAKE, HEALTH 
AWARDED [By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain,] EXHIBITION. 
SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., . 


BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. 


RAIN-BAND SPECTROSCOPE, WITH ADJUSTABLE SLIT AND FOCUSING LENS, 
IN CASE, £2 2s. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 


RIGHT HON. HENRY FAWCETT, M.P. F.R.S., 





Late Professor of Poljtical Economy at Cambridge. É 

i MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. | FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. An 
Sixth Edition, Revised, with a Chapter “On State Inquiry into the Causes which bave retaided the general 
Socialism agd the Nationalisation of the Land," and an ado tion of Free Trade since its introduction into Eng- 

Index. Crown ĝvo. Ia». New and Cheaper Edition. Grown 8vo. 3s. 64. 

N E j 
SPE TOT e AEA "CE INDIAN FINANCE. Three Essays. With 

CONTENTS :—Indian Finance—The Birmingham Leagu e— Introduction and Appendix. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Nine Hours Bill-Election Expenses—Women’s S frag 
* Household Suiitage in Counties Irish University Education, | THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE 
e &c. BRITISH LABOURER. Extra Feap. Svo. 55. 
LJ e 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


. * Printed by R. Cray. Sons, AND TAYLOR, at 7 and s Bread Street Hill, Queen Victoria Street, in the City of London, and publi-hed by 
MACuILI an AND Coy at che Office, 29 and 30, Bedford Street, Covent Garden—Tuurspay, November 27. 1874 
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** To the solid ground 
- Of Nature trusts the mnd which builds for aye." — WORDSWORTH 
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MEMORY AND SUCCESS, |THE BEST MAGIC 


WHAT Contributes to Success ? 
WHAT Causes Failure in Life? 
A Poor Memory. 


WHAT can all obtain from Prof. LOISETTE’S Discoveries? 
A Good Memory. 


A Good Memory. 





THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ART OF NEVER FORGET- 

TING-—using none of the ‘‘ Links,” ‘‘ Pegs,” ‘‘ Locali- 
ties," or ‘* Associations” of Mnemonics, Lost memories 
restored—the worst made good, and the best better. Any book 
learned in ong reading. 


P tus post, free, giving opinions of Mr. RICHARD A. 
PROCTOR, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, and others who have 
studied the System. — ' E 

A Day Class in Never Forgetting and for Cure of Mind- 
Wandering commences every Monday at 3 p.m. An Evening 
Class every Tuesday at 8 p.m. Great inducements to Corre- 
spondence Classes in above'in all parts of the world. Lectures 
in Families of the Nobility. Also Private Lessons by Post and 
by Personal Instruction. Professor LOISETTE, 37, New 
OXFORD STREET (opposite Mudie's), Lonpon, W.C. 


(All Rights are Reserved 





LANTERN MADE. 





New Mineral Oil Russian Iron Lantein, 4-1nch Compound Con- 
densers, Brass Stage and Sliding Fiont, Compound Achromatic 
Poitrait Lens Objective with Rack Adjustment, and Ir ‘ed 
Four-Wick Lamp in Japanned Block Tin Case. Price x 3. 


This Lantern can at any tune be fitted with Lime-li, ht Appo us 
without Alteration. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF LANTERNS FREE. 


JOHN BROW NING, 
63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CHESTS 


PLATE 


AND 


CUTLERY 


COMPLETELY 
FITTED. 


All Sizes in Stock. 


SPECIAL 
DETAILED LIST 
FREE. 





—————————s 


OXFORD STREET, WEST END; AND 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY, 
LONDON. 


MANUFACTORY—The Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, SHEFFIELD 


METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 
Opticians and Scientific Instrument Makers 


To Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN, VIADUCT, 
45, CORNHILL, & 122, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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ere spheres ee T IL LIVING SPECIMENS TOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


The Council fre about to appoint External Examiners in the following 
subjects ;— 


. English Language and Literature. 
French 


Philosophy and Political Economy 
tan 


1 
2. 

3 

4 

5 Bo yy. 
6. Chemistry. * 
. Geology a 
gc 

9. Physology. 

to, Zoology 

rr Anatomy 

Ia 


The Appointment will be for three years, 
For further information, apply to the Registrar. 
Applications must be sent 1n on or before Deeember 8. 


A. T. BENTLEY, M A., Registrar. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


4 

‘Tas FRANK Harron MmitoRlAL Prize” for the encouragement of 
Organic Chemistry. Subscriptions from Friends and former Students of the 
Royal School of Mines desirous of supporting the objects of this Scholarshy 
will be thankfully received by Dr Hopkinson, Science Schools, Sout 
Kensington, or may be paid to the London and Provincial Bank, S V 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
Just received from Japan, 
SOME MAGNIFICENT SPECIMENS of STIBNITE, single Crystals 
1o inches and 12 inches long ; also Gioups from 8 inches to 24 inches ın size 
The Mines now closed, no furt consigninents may be expected 
Also SINGLE CRYSTALS, and SMALL GROUPS of the 2WLY 
FOUND HERDERITE from MAINE, U S A, SHERRY-COLOURED 
TOPAZES, SIBERIA EMERALD on MATRIX, fine MANGANITES, 
GA NA genre tes KONSBERG SILVERS, and very large 
uror 
A 








ILHANITE. - 
e Series o4 KOCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 
same. 
Lists on Afptscatron’ Figmmers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps. 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free. 
SAMUEL HENSON, . 
277; STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Norfolk Street 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED 


To JAMES R. GREGORY for 


EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF GEOLOGY AND 
MINERALOGY 


* 


+ By the International Health and Education Exhibition, 1884  - 
Medals Awarded in 1862, 1867, 1879, and 1883 in London, Paris, Sydney, 
: and London, 
Speciality I— 


GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
For Museums, Colleges, Schools, Lectures, Students, &c. 
Catalogues and Lists on application to— 
JAMES R. GREGORY, 
GEOLOGIST AND MINERALOGIST, 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Established 1858 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


o PER CENT. GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF STANDARD 
OLLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which the 
Application is to be made supphed by . 
THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
Geologist, &c., 
38, WHISEIN STREET, LONDON, E.C. (over Quarter of a Century). 








INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
DIVISION—EDUCATION. 


A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 
THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Geological Collections for Science Teaching. 
Catalogues Post free. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, 57, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


who last week sent to his subscribers Stentor polymorphus, with drawing 
and desciption He also sent out Lophopus crystallinus, Cordylophora 
lacnstris, Melicerta nngens, Stephanoceros EFichornu, Actinospherium, Dif- 
flugia, Tesmuds, Volvox; also dra, Amæba, Vorticella, and other Spec 
mens for (Huxley and Martn'sBtological Laboratory work f: . 

Weekly Announcements will be made in thus:place of Organisms T. B. is 
supplying 

Specimen Tube, One:Shilling; postifree. 
Twenty-six Tubes in-course of Six Móntks for Subscription of £1 165 
or Trelve Thhes for pom, 6d- 
Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Parts, rs. each, 


NEW MICROSCOPIC SLIDES 
JUST ISSUED BY 
ERWARD WARD, 249, OxroRD STREET, MANCHESTER 


British Polyzoa (Polypdem of Bicellana ciliata), Opaque for Binocular 
alsam for Polamscope, 





» ” n y 
Parasite of Emu (Niemus dromacus), in Balsam 
Price One Shilling each, or post free for r4 Stamps each 
Micrascopie Slides in great variety sent out on selection 
New Senes of Unmounted Objects, 12 Dissections of the Cockioach, 
post free for 2s 14d 





SKELETON OF FROG carefully pre- 


pared, 4s., post free 
E. WADE WILTON, Northfield Villas, Leeds. 


FOR THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE 


ANATOMY —Anstralian Marsupial Mammals fo m Spirits of 
Wine, Several Fine Adult Male and Female PHASCOLOGALES — 
For Particulars and Price, apply to the Importer, A H JAMRACH, 
355, East India Road, London, E 


C. D. AHRENS, 
PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C 


SPECIAL NOTICE—Sce the New Polarising Prism. 

Can be used over any A & B Eyepiece Strongly recommended for Lantern 
Work; will take in any Object Also see the, New Erecting Microscope. 
Any Object-Glass and any Eyepiece can be used with it Itis the only way 
of seeing the Objects m their mght shape and form Maker of the Largest 
Nicol Prisms in existence for the Late W.Spottiswoode, Esq, P RS, &c, 
&c , and for Frank Crisp, Esq, LL B, BA , &c., &c 


‘TRADE SUPPLIED WITH PRISMS. | 


A GREAT BOON: TO AMATEURS. 


Photographic Apparatus and Materials of the Highest Quality supphed . 
at City Prices from 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST'S STORES, 
43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E C. 
(Close to Aldersgate Station). 
COMPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE. 
New Illustrated Price List 62 Address the Manacrr. 


. 
SCIENTIFIC ART. 

LECTURE-ROOM DIAGRAMS (Chemical, Physical, Geological, 
Archzeological, Biological, &c ) of any required scale in black nnd white or 
coloured, with reference lotters or printed descriptions 

Also, DRAWINGS on WOOD and the LITHOGRAPHIC STONE for 
Scientific Works, eat and neatly executed by 

W, S. DUNCAN, SCIENTIFIC ARTIST, 22, Delamere 


Terrace, Bayswater, W. 


ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS FOR HIRE, 


Histological, Botanical, Geologėcal, by the best Mounters Let 
out on most moderate terms Pati of B. Wzrrs, Dalmain 
Road, Forest Hul. 


PATERSON & COOPER. 
76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, EC. 
Electric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers, 
New Electric Light Catalogue, post free xs 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have disposed of 
the Philosophical, Educational, and Experimental Part of their Business to 
Messrs. J and T. MAYFIELD, 41, Queen Victona Street, E C. 


BOOKS (Secondhand), Miscellaneous, ` Re- 
mainders, &c —C. HERBERT, English and Foreign Bookseller, 319. 
Goswell Road, London, & C Catalogue free on receipt of two stamps. 
Libraries, Old Books, and Parchment s 
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. 
I "Price One Shilling Monthly 


MLA.C.MIjL L.A N'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 302 For DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
i.—Freedom. By Lord Tennyson 
2 —Style and Miss Austen 
3 —Profit and Loss at Oxford 
4.—Notes on P. Enghsh. 
5.— Ihe Croker Papers 
6 —Over the Rocky Mountams by thoganadian Pacific Line in 1884. 
7.—Henry Fawcett. In Memonam y Lealie Stephen. 
8 — Borroughdale of Borroughdale Chapters III., v. (Canciusion.) 
g.—Review of the Month, 
MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON. 


THE BREWERS’ GUARDIAN: 
A Fortnightly Paper devoted to the Protection of Brewers’ Interests, 

Licensing, Legal, and Parhamentary Matters 

REVIEW or THR MALT AND Hog TRADES; AND Wink AND SPIRIT TRADE 

RECORD. 
The Organ of the Country Brewers. 

'* The Brewers’ Guardian "' is published on the evenings of every alternate 

Tuesday, and 1s the only journal officially connected with brewmg intdtests 

Subscription, 16s 6d. per annum, post free, dating from any quarter-day. 
Single Copies, rs. each. Registered for transmission abroad. 

Offices—5 Bond Couit, Walbrook, London, E C. 











16s. per Ann , sos Post Free. 


DER NATURFORSCHER. 


Wochenblatt zur Verbreitung der Fortschritte in den 
3 Naturwissenschaften, 
Herausgegeben von Dr. WILHELM SKLAREXK. 
A Weekly Periodical devoted to Natural Science. 52 Nos., 16s. Specimen 
Numbers may be had through any Foreign Bookseller. 1884 commenced 
the XVIIth volume. 


Berlin: DUMMLER, 77, Charlottenstrasse S.W., and all Booksellers. 


L'ÉLECTRICITÉ: 


Chaque Samedi, 16 pages, grand in 8vo, 2 colonnes 


REVUE HEBDOMADAIRE, 


Scientifique, illustrée, spéciale, seul journal tennnt les lecteurs 
au courant de toutes les expositions électriques, et de tous les 
progrés de l'électricité. 


Comité. de Rédaction, ARMENGAUD JEUNE, 


résident ; 
‘A. BERTHON, E. BOISTEL, F. BOREL, 

R. de COULON, W. de FONVIELLE, L. MAICHE, 
A. de MERITENS, D. MONNIER, D. NAPOLI. 
Subscription Yearly, 20s. ; Six Months, 10s, 

Agency for England and Colonies— 

LE FEVRE AND CO., ENGINEERS, 

26, BupGx Row, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
Specimen Copy sent post free 


* . 
THE’ ZOOLOGIST: 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Third Series Edited by J. E. HARTING, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Member of the 
Briush Ornithologists’ Union ; contams— 

Original Articles by well-known naturalists in overy branch of zoology; 
habits of animals, arrival and departure of migratory birds; occurrence of 
rare birds; distribution and migration of Briush fresh-water fish; new or 
rare marino fish; local aquana; British reptiles; British land and fresh- 
water mollusca, with on the haunts and habits of the species; and 
other matters of general interest to those who delight in natural history 
Reports of the Linnean, Zoological, and Entomological Societies Reviews 
of natural history books Occasional translations from foreign zoological 
journals of important and interesting articles in various branches of zoology 

here are occasional woodcuts 


JOHN VAN VOORST, x, Paternoster Row. 











With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 35. 6d c 
POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By W. 
SPOTTISWOODE, LL.D , late President of the Royal Society, &c. 
New Edition [Nature Series. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


HOW & CO.S 


Geological Transparencies for the Lantern. 
Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 
WALKER'S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS 
AND MINERALS, 
HOW & CO’S POCKET MICROSCOPE LAMP, 8. 6d. 
MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, Obsidians, Granites, 
Syenites, Diorites, Gabbros, Dolerites, Busalts, Tachylites, Trach: 
Andesites, Porphyrites, Rhyolites, Lavas, Ashes, Gneiss, ts, Lime- 
stones, &c.. price 15 each, e 
JAMES HOW & CO., 73, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON. 
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| LA SEMAINE FRANÇAISE: & Weekly 
Newspaper and ‘Review in the French Language. “Politics, Literature, 
Science, Art, Varieties, Notes. Price ad, agh' Booksellers, and at 
the Railway Bookstalls. Office, 441, Strand, W.C. . 

LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE: Journal Frangais"pour 
l'Angleterre : Polinque, Littérature, Sciences; Arts, Variétés, Nouvelles, 
et Notes Un exemplaire par la poste, afd, en timbres poste. Abonne- 
ment franco par la poste—un an, ros. 102. ; six mois, gs. sd. Prix ot 
chez tous les hbraires et aux gares des chemins de fer. On m'abonne 
aux bureaux, 441, Strand, Londres, W.C. l 

LA SEMAINE FRANÇAISE.—“‘La Semaine Frat- 

” has been brought out im London for the benefit of thos, Enghsh 
readers who may wish to study contemporary French from alpine of 
view, instead of confining Dic feria to one particular c print. 

€. 


It certainly merits success." — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— sog. 
Three Months .. - "P e E ^ 89 
Six » e. o - "m ww 5 5 
Twelve ,, wm 10 IO 


P OO. payableto A. CuISTIN. 
Publishing Office, 441, Strand, W.C. 


NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST, 
the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among 
Landowners, Farmers, Resident Agents, and others interested In the 
management of land throughout the United Kingdom 

The AGRICULTURIST 1s published every Wednesday afternoon in time 
oi the Evening Mails, and contains Reports of all the principal British and 

Insh Markets of the week. PM 

Thespecial attention of Land Agentsis directed to the AGRICULTURIST 
as one of the best existing papers for Advertising Farms to be Let and Estates 
for Sale. 

Advertisers addressing themselves to Farmers will find tbe AGRICUL- 

TURIST a first-class medium for reaching that Class. 

Price 34. By post ag Annual Subscription, payable in advance, r43. 

Offices—377, High Street, Edinburgh, and 145, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 

Money Orders payable to CHARLES ANDERSON, Jun , Edinburgh. 








On the 1st of every Month, price Sixpence 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST: 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY 
e Edited by Jonn T CARRINGTON, 
With the Assistance of 
FnaEpERICK Bonn, F Z.S. Jn A. PownR, M.D. 
Epwarp A. FrrcH, F.L'S JENNER Vern, F.L.S. 
F. BUCHANAN Winrg, M.D. 

Contains Articles by well-known Entomologists on all Branches of the 
Science , on Insects injurious or beneficial to Farm or Garden; Notes on 
Habits, Lafe-Histortes ; occurrence of Rarities, &c.; there are Monthly 
Lists of Duphcates and Desiderata. M a TS 

"Numerous WoopcuT ILLUSTRATIONS, to the printing of which especial 
attention 1s given, and occamonal LiTHOGRAPHED and CHROMO-LITHO- 


GRAPHED PLATES. : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


THE “ HANSA,” 


Published since 1864 in Ham , is the only independent professional paper 
in Germany dedicated eaclusively to Marinme Objects. Essays, Critiques, 
Reviews, rts, Advertisements, Strict eye kept, upon the ig ton ar 
of Maritime Affairs in every respect. Every second Sunday one Num in 
4to at least ; frequent supplements and drawings — Subscription at any time; 
eding numbers of the year furnished subsequently. Price ras. for twelve 


preci h r 
months, Adveitisements 44. a line widely spread by this paper; considerable 
nsiness Office: Aug Meyer and 


abatement for 3, 6, r2 months’ insertion. 
Alterwall, 28. Edited by W. von Freepen, MLR.. 


Du Ä 
H. & È. J. DALE, 


eckmann, 
Hamburg, Alexander Street, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
AND ELECTRICIANS. 


PATENT MULTIPLEX CAMERA to cany 
13 Plates. 


A MeRFECT APPARATUS FOR TOURISTS 
(Cheaper and better than Double Backs), 
Illustrated Circular Post Free. 


Complete Photographic Sets of High Quality, 
e with Multiplex Camera, from 45 ss. 


Illustrated Catalogue, 4 Stamps. Electric 
Catalogue (100 pages), 4 Stamps. 


26, Ludgate Hill London, E.C. 
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BAD BREASTS 





OUNDS, 
effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, it cures SORA 
‘THROATS, BRONCHITIS, OOUGHS and COLDS; -and, fog 
GOUT, RHEUMATISH, and all Skin Diseasos it is unequalled, 


For OLD 
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NV Ready, Fourteenth Thousand, Fcap. 2: 6d 


THE PREPARATION AND MOUNTING 


of MICROSCOPIC 2p wat 3 THOMAS DAVIES Edited 
by Jous Mgrrnews, M ,&c 


London: W. H M UN Me CO, x3, Waterloo Place. 


RAPPORT SUR LES RECHERCHES 
CONCERNANT L'HUÍTRE ET L'OSTRÉICULTURE PUBLIÉ 
PAR LA COMMISSION DE LA STATION ZOOLOGIQUE DE 
LA'"SOCIÉTE NÉERLANDAISÉ DE ZOOLOGIE. Royal 8vo. 
695 pages x6 Plates in Lithography and Chromolithography 
Price ros. 

Revue bibliographique sur l'hultre et sur l'ostréiculture, avec deux 

supplémen 

Les organes de la génération de Vhuftre | Par M le Dr P. P. C. Hoek. 

Embryogénie de l'huftre Par M le Dr R. Horst. , 

L'ostr&culture dans les enclos. Par M; le Dr. A A. W. Hubrecht. 


Des conditions physiques de l'Escaut del'Est Par M le Dr A. A, W 
Hubrecht 








Examen com tif d'huitres cultivées et de celles venues en liberté Par 
M. le Dr. P. P, C Hoek. 


Contributions à la. connaissance de la faune de l'Escaut de l'Est Par M 
Schepman, MM les Drs, Hoek, Vigelius, Horst, Kerbert, et van Rees 
(Texte Hollandais et Français.) 


Leyden, Netherlands: E. T. BRILL. 
NEW SCIENCE BOOKS. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS . NEW VOLUME. 


A TREATISE ON ORE DEPOSITS. By 
J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, F.R.S, VP GS, F.CS, M Inst C É. 


Ancien Elève de l'École des Mines, Paris; Author of “A Manual of 
Metall ," “The Mining and Metallurgy of Gold and Silver," &c. 
With numerous Illustrations Medium 8vo — ass 





“No man has, from his vast experience in all Parts of ghe world where 

metalliferous mines are iore pa ere a larger amount of knowledge 

than Mr Philhps, and this he has brought to bear on the inquiry 
fn fuste nA BENIN, 

Mr. Phillips not only fulfils the needful requirements, but fulfils them 

more satisfactorily than other scientific man in this country could 


ope to di Indeed the work he just published 1 gives us the matured 
experience of a life devoted professionally to mining and metallurgy, 
vandus parts of the world, yet saturated with an ent love of onginal 
research in the broad field of emico-geological i inqury . In closing Mr. 
Phillips's volume we may congratulate on having enriched our scientific 
literature with a contribution of substantial value, which will probably emain 
for many a day a standard work of reference on its peculiar 
wo iuh. use Meters to English pidents i fr the authors wide de Loowledge 
erican ore-deposits robably render equally acceptable on 
the other side of the Atlantic Lip pe sem F 
DISEASES OF FI ELD AND GARDEN 
CROPS, chiefiy such as are caused by Fungi By WORTHINGTON 
G. SMITH FLS, M.A I, Member of the! Scientific Committee of the 
HS. With 143 llustrations Drawn and Engraved from Nature by 
the Author. Fcap 8vo 4s 6d. 
de gives ža e most most ipiis matiner a Adi al of the Lg ep made m 
iscovery seases of crops an tection from insects, and cannot 
t value" —Agricniinral Economist 
mith writes with ahaa as a microscopic observer, rare ability 
as a descriptive writer, drauf and engraver; and the consequence is 
that we have in him all the EAA needed for the work he has here 
performed. We strongly recommend our readers to procure this little book.” 
Lerictltural Gazette 
A “TREATISE ON MATERIA MEDICA. 


By'T. LAUDER, BRUNTON, MD, DSc, F.R.CP, FRS, 
Examiner in Materia Medica in the University of London, late Exammer 
2 Toe Medica in the University of Edinburgh, ud EL e Royal 
TRI of Physicians, London, &c. 8vo 
EATISE ON THE DYNAMICS OF 


HE SYSTEM OF RIBID BODIES. By EDWARD JOHN 


ROUTH uod FR.S,DSc Fellow ee Coti , London; 
AM, Fellow of St Peters Colleg lege, Cambridge eWith numerous 
Examples Fourth Edition Rore n andi Enlarged. Two Vole 
Vol I. Elemen x45 Vol II. 1 
MICRO-ORGANISMS AND DISEASE: 
an Introduction into the Study of Specific Micro-O isms By E 


KLEIN, M Die eX S S ES Lecturer on Ge Anatomy and 
Physiology in School of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
don IX. x08 eds cap 8vo 41. 6d 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


In Fcap 8vo, Price 3s 64. 


. ELEMENTARY LESSONS ÎN THE 
SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE By H TANNER, 

e £.CS.,M.R A.C, Examiner in the Principles of Agriculture under 
the Government D ment of Science, sometime Professor of Agri- 
cultural Science, University College, Aberystwith 


MACMILLAN & CO. London 
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Just Published, 2 Vols 8vo, 130 Coloured Plates, Cloth. £4 ros. 
BRITISH FRESH-WATER ALGZE, ex- 
Fus of Desmidiez and Diatomacem. By Dr M. C. COOKE, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and zo, South Predenek Street, Edinburgh. 


Just Published, each Post Free br One Stamp. Fourteenth Year of 
u 


caton. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND SCIENTIFIC 
BOOK CIRCULAR. No 63 Geology, Mineralogy, Mining, and 
Paleontology Also Catalogue of Scientific Publications of the United 
States Government. On Sale by WILLIAM WESLEY, 28, Essex 
Street, Strand, London 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTORS. 


Mr. DAMON, of WEYMOUTH, will forward an 
abridged Catalogue of his Collettions in Natural History 
Objects, including RECENT SHELLS (Foreign and 
British), FOSSIL. REMAINS, ig ERAUS: ROCKS, 
MARINE ZOOLOGY, &c., &c., 


SCIENCE NOTE- EGO One Shilling, 


and INTRODUCTION to SCIENCE 'NOTE-BOOK Eighteen- 
gence, By C. H HINTON, BA, Science Master, Uppingham 











“ A study of the facts of size, shape, and number, and of their re ta- 
tion. a useful introduction to, and aid in, science.’—Natwre, November 
21, 1884 

J. HADDON & CO, 3, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 





Published, 8 
UNTERSUCHUN GEN ÜBER 


THIERISCHE ELEKTRICITAT. Von EMIL DU BOIS-REY- 
MOND. Vol II Part znd, 8vo, Price 4s , completing the Work. Price 
of the Complete Work, 34s 


Berlin: G REIMER; London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 


ILLUSTRATION. 
Th F: MU RAP AE f the Subj 
1st. ey present Fai epresentations o e Subjects. 
and, Printed on the paper of the Book itself, mounting not required. 
ard. For Editions of 1000 and under they are cheap. 
Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum aa by the Learned 
Societies ; also by many of the leading Publishers. 
Asmongst the Works recently done, or At present in the press, ar be 
Cited: „Lad Brassey's “Tahin”; Prof G sone umi à of ek 
es Holzapfel j “Practice of ape E 
“ Ornamenta sof Ja CREE s ee 
* Archxological So Ir dia ? Samuel Palmer: a pies 
Of this last work the Atkenæusn says :—"' This book is admirably Wos- 
trated by fourteen autotype reproductions from lovely and characteristic sepia 
drawings ” 





FOR THE 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


VISIT THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
SPLENDID COPIES OF ae orn MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Gall UNT 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAIN INGS, 
From the “The Salon. Royal A 
FACSIMILES "OF T RNER’S "LIBE STUDIORUM," 
COPIES OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
And rare works from the Print Room, British M 
An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with Press Notices from the Times, 
Atheneum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal. &c., free per Post, 
Fine Art Catalogne, 124 pagey price Sixpence, free per Post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST'S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Price Sixpence, Monthly, 24 ges 8vo, with ocosddonal Titieiadon: 
Conducted by C. G. Barrett, J W. Dovcras, R McLacaian, F.R.S., 
E C Ryg F.ZS,E SAUNDERS, FLS and H. T. STAINTON, F.R S. 

This Maganne; commenced in 1864. contains standard articles and noter 
on all subjects connected with Entomology, and especially on the Insects of 
the British Isles 

Subscrption—Six Shillings per Volume, post free. The volumes com- 
mence with the June number in each year 

Vols. I. to VI. (strongly bound in cloth) may be obtained by purchasers ot 
the entire set to date, at fus increased price of ros each; the succeeding 
vols. may be had separatel A together. Rt 7s each 

London: JOH? VOORSI, 1, Paternoster Row. 

N B —Communications, Hon should be sent to the Editors at the above 

address. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS to * NATURE." 
Yelp... 2.2.2... sss. 28 0 
Ha aris eeu dr E ç 

Quarterly. . ius ss 


7 
To the United States, the Continent, and al places 
vithin the Postal Union :— 


s d. 
Yea... 2.0... 8... 30 6 
Half-yearly. 2... 6 .... . I5 6 
Quarterly... ee es o 


CHARGES for ABVERTISEMENTS. 


Three Lines in Column 2s, 6d. 94. per Linean after. 


One-Eighth Page, or Quartér Column . . . 0 18 
uarter Page, or Half a Column . . . . . I I5 
A eoe Column E E 3 A 

Whole Page ..... 


Post Office Orders payable to MA CMILLAN a CO. 
OFFICE: 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Diary of Societies 


LONDON 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 
Socrery or ANTIQUARTES, at 8. — Archaeologica 
land. R.'S Ferguson, MA, PSA —Recently-discovered Rostra of 
Julius Cæsar at Rome, and on | the Græcostasıs with the Umbilicus Roma 
and Milliarum Aureum’ J. H Middleton, M A, F.S.A. 
ena SoaETY, at 8 n Motion of Trees and Continuity of Proto- 
pam a IA Tylor. —On Heterolepidotus grandis, a Fossil Fish from the 


CHEMICAL Buster at 8.—Ballot for the Election of Fellows 
Socr&rv or ARTS, at 8 —The Conversion of Heat into Useful Work * W 
Anderson, M.Inst.C E. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER * 
GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION, at 8 —Prelimin otice of the East Anglian 
e of April ea, 1884. R. Meldola, F,C.S.—On some Recent 
Views concerning the Geology of the North-West Highlands: Hy. Hicks. 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 
SUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY, at 4 —William Gilbe , M.D, and the Birth 
of Electrical Science ; Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson 
R C M Decus 8. J FERET 
OVAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, at —Four Years’ gs u 
: imalayan Explorers of js Survey of 


Lind Tibet, by one of the (iw 
‘Gen. J TW F.R.S., late ate Surveyor Gel eee of India 
genes OF ARTS, at ker Giai as a Light: Haold B 


Dixon 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 9. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, at 8.—M e Customs and Relation- 
ships among the Australian Aborigines . Sir Lubbock, Bart, F.R S 
he Jerasil or Initiation Ceremonies the Kurna Trbe: A W 


GS 


King's Correos Screncs Socigry, at 8.—The Natural History of a Chff 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER so. 
Rovan Microscoricat, SOCIETY, at 8.—On some New Points in the Ana- 
tomy of the Bee: F R Cheshire —Variations in the ljevelopment of a 
Saccharomyces : G. F, Dowdeswell 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11. 
Rovar SOCIETY, at 4 30 
MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY, a 8, —A Group of Cycles connected with the 
Nine-Point Circle: R, Tucker. 
SOCIETY or TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS AND ELECTRICIANS, at 8.—Annual 
General Meeting for the ek UA of Council and Officers for 1885 —On 
Electricity in America, 1885: W H. Preece, FR S 


The CHEMISTRY of the SECONDARY 


BATTERIES of PLANTS and FAURE. By J. H. GLADSTONE, 
PLD, F.R.S., and ALFRED TRIBE, F.Inst.C., Lecturer on Che- 
mistry at Dulwich College. Crown 8fo. as 62 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


MINERALS AND STONE 
IMPLEMENTS. 


MR. BRYCE-WRIGHT begs to call the attention of his Clients and the 
Public to his large Series 


MINERALS AND STONE IMPLEMENTS, 
from which single specimens can be selected. 
Elementary Collections of Minerals, Fossils, and Rocks from £1 upwards 
N B—These Collections obtained the Prise Medal, 1862 


GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
BRYCE-WRIGHT, 
Afineralogist and Expert in Precious Stones, 
204, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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LIGHTNING CONDUQTORS. 


erience, accumulated since the time of Benjamin Franklin, provea 
conclusively that a Conductor made of Copper of cee size is the best 
of al] appliances for the protection of every description of building, from the 
destructive effects of lightnmg. 


NEWALL & CO.S 


PATENT 


COPPER LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR, 


As applied to all kinds of Buildings dd Shipping in all parts of the world 
with un success, is the most Trustworthy, most Effective, and alse 
the Cheapes nductor ever offered to the Public. * 


'R S. NEWALL & CO,, 
130, STRAND, W.C.; 7, NEW QUAY, LIVERPOOL; 
68, ANDERSTON QUAY, GLASGOW. 
MANUFAOTORY—GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


SANDERSON & Oo, 


Sole Inventors of the Solid Copper Tape 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


In Continuous Lengths, without Joints, as b, as supplied by them to Her Majesty's 
Government and the Colonies ; ernment, the entine Re- 
public, and other Foreign Governments ; ; the Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, 
the Houses of Parlisment, &c 

The Jury Commission, acting on the Reports of the International Juries of 
the Health Exhibition, have awarded a Bronte- Medal in Class 26 to Messrs. 
SANDERSON '& Co. for ther Solid Copper Ta pe Lightning Conductors in 
Continuons Dude withont Joints, and of A Comlenrecy Copper. 


LEADENHALL HOUSE, 101, LRADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION, 
GRIFFIN’S 


CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT. 


PRICE 41 7d. POST FREE. 


A CATALOGUE OF GHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


ILLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE. 
Demy Bvo, 480 pp., Illustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts, 
- Most. Complete and Cheapest List of Apparatus. " 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN anp SONS, 22, GARRICK STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


FERNS, A SPECIALITY. 


The largest and most profusely ILLUSTRATED Vise 
of FERNS ever publi containing er epe information 
an Galt numerous Descriptions, and simple H" fon 
culture ” , representative of our IMM NSE ISTOG of FERNS 
which is probably the largest in the World, suitable for STOVE and 
GREENHOUSE cultivation, for OUTDOOR FERNERIES, and 
other purposes. 


May be had on application, PRICE Ys. 
ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER 1080 SPECIES AND 
VAPIETIES POST FREE. 











W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 
FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 








THE CELEBRATED 





Is unrivalled for Cardoner; Foresters, Farmers’, Joiners’, and Amateurs 
use. It requires no otl Sharpen with a spittle or water Puts on a keen, 
sharp edge, no hum aont ow ts Has stood the test of 100 years. Cut 
i Hones for Axes, H dge Ei Razors, Penknives, and Plane Irons, &c. 
Honourable Mention, Exhi bison, s 1878; and Bronze Medal, London 
International EabibRion, 1884. var Cromnoager or other reta house 
to get you one, and give my ea DEI he won't, drop me a note. 


JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, 
Tam O'Shanter Stone Hone Works, Dalmore, Tarbolton Station, R S.O. 
Ayrshire. 
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PRIZE MBDAL ERARVEY & PEAR, HEALTH 
AWARDED [By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britarm,) EXHIBITION, 
"d SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 

BEAK ‘STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FO) 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. 

RAIN-BAND SPEOTROSCOPE, WITH ADJUSTABLE SLIT AND FOCUSING ‘LENS, 

» IN CASE, £2 2s. 


WALL PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIO. 


WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 
ARE THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OY 
ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic, 
Sole Address— iro, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W, 
May be obtained of all Decorators. Special Prize Medal, Sanitary Institute. 
Award of Merit, International Medical and Sanitary Congress. Silver Medal, National Health Society, 1883 
GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 














SS. IY. SGESUECGUODUIUED. 
In Casks, 12/6 per 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/3 per doz. Impl. Pts.“ 


* Bottles charged 2'- dE and allowed at the same rate if returned ; but they 
4 must be d for with the 

E er sugar, 52i nor any of the many new Brewing Materials ore used in 
3 the manufacture of the '' S. EE Stout, it is Brewed entirely from the finest Malt and M 
Hops; it is, too, more hopped than Stout 13 erally; therefore, besides being very 
nutritious, it is an excellent Tonic and particularly suited. for invalids, ladies nursing, or § 





P a Li 

and very much focotanended Vy Medi beverage. tis a "Sound Nutntious" Tonic, W 
MEN WALTHAM BROTHERS, 

. THD "HALF-GUINEA" ALE BREWERY, LONDON, &W. 








WORKS BY THE LATE 


RIGHT HON. HENRY FAWCETT, M.P., F.R.S., 


Late Professor of Political Economy at Cambridge. 
MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. | FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. An 


X. Sixth Edition, Revised, with a Chapter “On State Inquiry mto the Causes which have retarded the genera 
Socialism and the Nationalisation of the Land," and an : ey es of Free Trade since its introduction into Eng 
Index Crown 8vo. 125, | New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SPEECHES ON SOME CURRENT | 
POLITICAL QUESTIONS. $vo. tos. 6d. | INDIAN FINANCE. Three.Essays. Witk 

CONTENTS :—Indian Fimance—The Birmingham League— | Introduction and Appendix. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Ni H Bill—Electi E —W Suffrag 
Household: Suiting m Counties Tish Univesity Edwin, | THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE 


&c. i BRITISH LABOURER. Extra Fcap. 8vo. 55. 
e ° 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 





Now publishing, in Crown 8vo, price 2s. 62. each, 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


EDITED BY JOHN. MORLEY. 


te This admirable series," —British Quarterly Revicre. ** Enjoyable and excellent little boo iss 
JOHNSON. By LESLIE STEPWEN, POPE. By LESLIE STEPHEN. MILTON. By Marx PATTISON. 
Scott. By R, H. HUTTON. BYRON. By JogN NICHOL, HAWTHORNE, By HENRY JAMES, 
GIBBON. By J.C. Boece COWPER. By GoLDWIN SMITH. SOUTHEY. By Professor DowDEN. 
SHELLEY. “by A. SYMONDS, LOCKE. By THoMAs FOWLER. CHAUCER. By A. W. Warp. 


HUME. By Pro essor HUXLEY, P.R.S.| WORDSWORTH. ByF. W. H. Myzrs,| GRAY. By EDM*ND GOSSE. 
GOLDSMITH, By WILLIAM BLACK. DRYDEN. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. | SWIFT. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 





DEFOE. By W. MINTO. LANDOR. By SIDNEY COLYIN. STERNE. By EL D. TRAILL. 
BURNS. By Prmcipal SHAIRP. CHARLES LAMB. By Rev. ALFRED| FIELDING. By AUSTIN DOBSON, 
SPENSER. By R. W. CHURCH, Dean of AINGER, SHERIDAN. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

St. Paul’s, BENTLEY. By Professor R, C. JEBB. | ADDISON, By W. J. COURTHOPE. 
THACKERAY, By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. | DICKENS. By A. W. WARD. BACON. By R. W. CuuzncH, Dean of 
BURKE. By JOHN MORLEY. MACAULAY. By J. C. Morison. St. Paul’s. 

BUNYAN. By J. A. FROUDE. DE QUINCEY. by Davip Masson. > Other volumes to follow, 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, W.C, 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & (00.8 NEW BOOKS, 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


BECKET. 
By TERNO, LORD TENNYSON, POET-LAUREATE. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. [Ready December 9. 








"Now Ready, in 7 Volumes, Extia Fcap. 8vo. 5s. each. 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


A New C@lected Edition. In 7 Vols., Extra Fcap. 8vo. 5s. each Volume. 
A limited number of Copies are printed on best Hand-made Paper. This Edition ts sold only in Sets, at the rate of 10s. 6d. per Vol. 


Vol I.—EARLY POEMS. ë Vol. V.—ENOCH ARDEN: and IN 
Vol IL—LUCRETIUS : and other Poems. MEMORIAM. 
Vol III.--IDYLLS OF THE KING. Vol VI.—QUEEN MARY: and HAROLD. 


Vol. IV.—THE PRINCESS : and. MAUD. Vol. VIIL.—BALLADS: and other POEMS. 





A NEW STORY BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


MISS BRETHERTON. RAMONA. A Story. 


By Mis. HUMPHRY WARD. By HELEN JACKSON. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Two Vols. Globe 8vo. 12s, 
A NEW NOVEL.. 


CHARLEY KINGSTON'S AUNT. 


By PEN OLIVER. Crown'8vo. 6s. 
THE WORKS OF THOMAS GRXY. In Prose and Verse. Edited 


by EDMUND GOSSE, Clark Lecturer on English Literature at the Univeisity of Cambndge. With Portraits and Fac- 
simile, In Four Volumes. Globe 8vo. 205. i 


3c berslep. 3EDítton, 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S: POEMS. 


A NEW COLLECTED EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL POEMS. 
Two Volumes. Globe 8vo. Ios. 


HISTORY OF THE PARSIS: Their Manners, Customs, Religion, and 


Present Position. By DOSABHAI FRAMJI KARAKA, K.C.S.L, Presidency Magistrate and C a of Her 
Majesty’s Bench of Justices, Bombay, late Member of the Bombay Legislatıve Council, Jate Chairman of'the Municipal 
Corporation, and late Sheriff ofBombay. With Illustrations. Two Vols. Medium 8vo. 36s. 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Poems Selected from the Works of. 


With Numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 16s. 
*,* The Poems selected for Illustratyon were chosen by Dr. Holmes himself, who has written an Tntrodgctory Poem specially 
for this book. 


A HISTORY OF TASMANIA: from its Discovery in 1642 to the 


Present Time. By JAMES FENTON. With Map of the Island and Portraits of Aborigines, &c. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


BRITISH APPLES. Report of the Committee of the National Apple 


Congress, held in the Royal Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick, October 5 to 25, 1883. Compiled and Prepared by A. F- 
BARRON, Superintendent of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardeus, Secretary to thg Fruit Committee, and of the 
NationaleA pple Congress, &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GRAPHICAL DETERMINATION ,OF FORCES IN ENGINEER- 


ING STRUCTURES. By JAMES B. CHALMERS, C.E.* With Illustrations. 87g, 245. 

** We may at once say that the work before us is a valuable treatise, full of thought, labour, and information, and containing 
selections of most of the problems which the engineer has to solve with reference to the internal resistances of structures.”— 
Atheneum. 

“Its merits arefso numerous that we have no hesitation ın saying that it is by far the most important contribution as yet 
made by England to the published literature of the subject it deals with. . . . Mi. Chalmers has conscientiously performed a 
task which must have involved a great deal of patient labour, and required for its accomplishment not only much mathematical 





talent but also practical ability.” —Zngineer. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS j AND COLLEGES. By 
. TAMEO HADEPEY; late. dae a mee College. Revised and ın part Re-written by FREDERIC DE FOREST ALLEN, 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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' E WINTER RECREATION. 


USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Special Sets of Photograpb:c Apparatus containing o Requisite for taking Photographs, £3 35., 45 55, and 
IO 105, 


Knowledge says '—'' The winter—now so rapidly approaching—would affoid a good opportunity of olgoining a knowledge of the art; the necessary 

“@ tme for study could then better be apared by most pecple than in the summer season, Nor during ‘the winter months would the amateur be prevented from 

making the requisite pecus in landgcape photography, though this might appear likely, at firat sight, owing to the scarcity of sunlight at tume of the 

* yearm By the rapid dry-plate process, however, much may y be accomplished in this direction; and some of the prettiest effects we have seen have been 
those taken from landscapes covered with ice and snow " 


FÉEE LESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY TO PURCHASERS OF APPARATUS TO VALUE OF £5 5s. 
AND UPWARDS. 
A Studio specially Reserved for Amateurs, Apparatus and everything connected with Photography Supplied. 
For the A B C of Modern Dry-Plate Photography, Price-List, and Particulars apply to MANAGBR, SCIENTIFIC DEPOT. 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO., 108 and 110, REGENT STREET, W., 


and 54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


THE “EXCELSIOR” THE NEW PATENT 


PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. AWARDS: WOVEN -WIRE MATTRESS. 








oe - TEN 

PRIZEMEDALS, 
FOURTEEN 

J CERTIFICATES 

oF MERIT 











em : Tux The leading peculiarity of this Mattress is the unique com- 
The principle of arrangement permits the free movement « &xcelgior" bination of a woven wire cential portion with helical 
of one sleeper without inconvenience to the other, admits AND springs of great strength and 1ehable temper, giving 
of complete isolation of .each, and effectually prevents “Matlock” advantages possessed by no other make. The heli 

depression in the centre, . n springs obviate the tendency in all woven wire mattresses 





SUNT ORTI EE BED-RESTS. to become hollow and so cause sleepers to roll into the 
THE “EXGELSIOR” & “MATLOCK” COUCHES. middle of the bed. : 
Retail from Cabinet Makers, U holsterers, &c. Illustrated NCH Circulars and Price Lists from 
CHORLTON & DUGDALE, MANCHESTER. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF W. WATSON & SON S ; 
hased the B f Mr. E. WHEELER, late o 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, einem Rond, Holloway, meluding between 40,000 and 
PATHOLOGY, BOTANY, GEOLOGY, 50,000 Choice Specimens, are enabled to offer an unequalled 
MINERALOGY, ENTOMOLOGY selection of Objects of Interest. 
i : : Just. Publithed 
&c., &c., &c. (TQ INCLUDE MR. WHEELER's STOCK), 
THE BEST AND CHOICEST NEW CLASSIFIED LIST OF OBJECTS 


FOR FHE MICROSCOPE. 
Ilustrated Calalogues‘of either of the above forwarded Post Free to 





IN EVERY BRANCH 









°OF MICROSCOPICAL STUDY. l any part of the World on application to 
W. WATSON &. SONS, 313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
TWO DOORS FROM CHANCERY LANE. ESTABLISHED 1837. 
13 GOLD | ít yy 16 SILVER 
MEDALS. THE OTTO t MEDALS. 


CONSUMPTION of GAS guaranteed*to 
-be 25 to 75°/, less than ANY other 
Gas Engine per brake horse-power. 


—— 
CROSSLEY’S PATENT TWIN ENGINES— 
Impulse every Revolution. 
The steadiest running Gas Engine yet made. 
CROSSLEY'S PATENT SELF-STARTER— 
The Safest, Simplest, and Best. 
.CROSSLEY'S NEW VERTICAL ENGINES— 
Requiring little Ground Space. 


CROSSLEY BROS., Limited, Manchester. 


A " London: 24, Poultry, E.C. Glasgow : 58, Union Street, 











Printed by R. Cray, Sons, AND TAYLOR, at 7 and 8, Bread Street Hill, Queen Vctoria Street. in the Citv of London. and published by 
. MACMILLAN ann Co., at the Office, zg and 3o, Bodford Street, Covent Garden —Taunspay, December 4. 1824. 
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: AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A WINTER AMUSEMENT. 
Synce_ the introduction of Dry Plates, Photography can be practised 
E Winter a$ well as in Summer, 
MARIONE Britannia Dry Plates are the Best and 


MARE TUS Photograpbio Outfits, 
&' Selection for the "Tourist, Artist, Dicyhs 
git me bear pd for Beginners. 


upwards 

MARISE i Academy Camera. 
MARION’S IWiniature Oamera. 
NMLARIONPB Registered Washing Apparatus. 
MARIONA Rectilinear and Po t onses, 
MARION’S Ready Sensitiseod Paper. 
MARION’S Instantaneous Shutters, 
MARION’S Hularging Apparatus and Magic Lantern. 
MARIOWS Best Prench Mounts. 
MARION’S Self-Adius Bo Pross and Burnisher. 
MWARION’S }Practioal de to otography. A New 

Work, giving clear and pee Instructions for Learmng and Practising 

Photography 2s oe 
Pree Lessons in P. otoaraphy to piri mira —Brarion and 

R Co. have erected a Gallery ho Souare, specially for iving Lessons. 
Printing from Amateurs’ Neogatives 
Photo P ADhS Mounted, Arranged, & Anlar into rolumes. 
Ohomicals, Mounts, Albums, fiorap Books 
PRICED LISTS SEN@ FREE ON APPLICA TION. 


MARION & Co., 22 & 23, Soho Square, London. 
SHOW ROOM-—GROUND FLOOR. 

MAP PIN 3S WEBE’s 

CHESIS 


PLATE 
CU TLE RY 


COMPLETELY 
FITTED. 


All Sizes £n Stock. 


SPECIAL 


DETAILED LIST 
FREE. 


The Largest and Best 
Military Man, and others 
oo for Complete: Set, 








OXFORD STREET, WEST END; AND 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY, 
LONDON. 


MANUFACTORY—The Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, SHEFWIELD 


JUST PUBLISHED. THIRD EDITION. 


KOW TO USE OUR EYES 


HOW TO PRESERVE THEM 
FROM JNFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
WITH 


SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPEGTACLES. 
BY JOHN BROWNING, 


i FRAS, ERMS, &c. 
WITH FIFTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRICE rs. CLOTH rr. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, W, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SENT FREE ror 1s. ad. OR ts. Bd. py THE AUTHOR, 


J OXEXIN BROWNING, 
63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 











SREY ONS 
x^ 
PONE ss. 6d, 


aJ, and Standard 


Negretti &* Zasibra s. Encyclopedic 
BÉ. 
nents, COMÍAÉNAME PC 
of ree 
lettered, 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 
Opticians and Scientific Instrument Makers 
To Hzr MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


^ 45, CORNHILL, & 123, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON 
* INSTITUTE. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTION, EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W 


The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY, 
December 16, and three following days. 

The following Scholarships are offered for Competition —— 

1. Clothworkers' Scholarship of 460 a Year, tenable for Three Years, with 
Free Education 

2 The Royal Albany Scholarship of £50 a Year for Three Years. 

3 rne Mitchell Scholarships of £30 a Year for Two Years 

ns possessing the necessary quathfications are admitted to any of the 

separate courzes 

Further particulars on application 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 





CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 
f ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W 

Prof. TYNDALL, DCL, F RS, will deliver a Course of Six Lectures 
(adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on “ The Sources of Electricity—Friction- 
electricity, Volta-electncity, Pyro-electricity, Thermo-electriaty, Magneto- 
electricity," commencing on SATURDAY. ‘December 27, 1884, at 3 o'clock , 
to be continued on December 3o, and Jan x, 3, 6, 8, 1885 

Subscription (for Non-Members) to this Course, One Guinea (Children 
under Sixteen, Half-a-Guinea), to all the Courses in the Season, Two 
Guineas. Tickets may now be obtained at the Institution. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, SE. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 and £60 
mm BCE BER Bas trst-Year Students, will be offered for Competition 


Classes are held th out the Year for the ‘‘ PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC” and “INTE EDIATE MB” 
University of London, and may be joined ai any time 
Entnes may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special 





Eaamunations of tbe 


arrangements are made for Students enterin Sesond or subsequent 
Years ; also for Dental Students and for Practitioners 
and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secre- 
tary, Mr. Gro&GE RENDLXE. 

W M ORD, Dean. 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 
SPG COLLEGE, TRICHINOPOLY, held Member bf the 
Church of England; Rs6ooo per yere and House For 
Requirements, &c, apply to Rev. E. HILL, Sr Joun’s COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE 


LANTERN READINGS. 


New Season, 1884 and 1885 —Popular Subjects for this Season 

The Channel Yslands—The War in the Soudan—The River Thames— 
Devonshire Scenery—Herefoid and the River Wye—The English Lakes— 
London Pcor and How ings Live—Egypt and the Nile Expedition—Nor- 
way—The Lifeboat—The Signal Box—The Maids of Lee—Poor Pa's 
Trousers—Shadows on the Blinds, &c 

The New Quadruphcon and Trple-Wick Lanteins, -Lamelight Lanterns 
of all Sorts. The largest and newest Stock of Lantern Shdes, Scientific 
and General, on Hire and Sale in this country at the Lowest Prices 


E. MARSHALL, 78, Queen Victoria Street, London, E C 
SCIENCE LECTURE DIAGRAMS pre. 


wered on the Shortest Notice by a Graduate in Scieñce Honours —Box 
16, Colchester. 


NAUTICAL ALMANACS.—For SALE, a 


long run of “ NAUTICAL ALMANACS,” commencing with 1834, and 
comprimng the “out of print” Volumes, several of which fetch ros to 
ope analy Offers requested —W, P , 17, Brecknock Crescent, London, 

















FOSSILS.—A large quantity, from the 
Collection of the late Dr BOWERBANK to be disposed of —Le@ers 
to EDWARD W BOWSRBANKs Distillery, «Sun Street, London, 





INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
DIVISION—EDUCATION. 


A PRIZS MEDAL AWARDED TO 
THOMAS D. RUSSEGL, 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


For Geological Collections for Science Teaching. 
Catalogues Post fite i. 





LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, 57, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
who last week sent to his subscribers Planana lactea, with drawing and 
description, He also sent out Lophopus tallinus, Cordylophora lacustris, 
the Fairy Shrimp (Chirocephalus dinphanus), Nas hamata, Ctenodnlus par- 
dalis, Melicerta rin, Stephanoceros Eichormi, Actinospherium, Desmids, 
Volvox globator , Hydra, Amoecba, Vorticella, and ot Specimens for 
(Huxley and Martin's) Biol Laboratory work. : 
Weekly Announcements will be made in this place of Organisms T, B. is 
supplying. 
Specimen Tube, One Shilling, post free. 
Twenty-six Tubes m course of Six Months for Subscription of £1 18, 
or Twelve Tubes fog 10s. 6d. 
Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Parts, 1s, each. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


PER CENT. GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF STANDARD 
COLLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which the 
Application is to be made supplied by 


THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
Geologist, &e., 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON, E C. (over Quarter of a Century). 


NEW MICROSCOPIC SLIDES 
JUST ISSUED BY 
EDWARD WARD, 249, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 
British Polyzoa (Polypdom of Bicellaria cillata), Opaque for Binocular. 


á Balsam for Polanscope. 
n ” » $: 
Parasite of Emu (Niemus diomacus), in Balsam 
Price One Shilling each, or post free for 14 Stamps each 
Microscopic Slides 10 preat vaie sent out on selection. 
New Series of Unmounted Objects, 12 Dissections of the Cockroach, 
post free for as id 


SKELETON OF FROG careful pre- 


pared, 4s., post free 
E. WADE WILTON, Northfield Villas, Leeds. 


C. D. AHRENS. 
PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C 


SPECIAL NOTICE—Sce the New Polarising Prism. 


Can be used over any A & B Eyepiece Strongly recommended for Lantern 
Work; will take in any Object Also see the New Erecting Microscope 
Any Object-Glass and any Eyepiece can be used withit. Itis the only way 
of seeing the Objects in their tight shape and form Maker of the et 
Nicol Prams in existence for the Late W.Spottiswoode, Esq, P.R S, &c, 
&c , and for Frank Crisp, Esq., LL B , B A, &c, &c 


TRADE SUPPLIED WITH Prisms. 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS. 


Photographic Apparatus and Materials of the Highest Quality supplied 
at City Prices from 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST’S STORES, 
e 43 CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, EC. 
(Closs to Alderagate Station). 
COMPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE. 
New Illustrated Price List 62 Address the MANAGER. 


SCIENTIFIC ART. 
LECTURE-ROOM DIAGRAMS (Chemical, Physical, Geological, 
Archeological, Biological, &c.) of any required scale in black and white or 
coloured, with reference letters or printed IUE 
DRAWINGS on WOOD find the LIT OGRARHIC STONE for 
Scientific Works, carefully and neatly executed b 
W. S. DUNC , SCIENTIF&C ARTIST, 22, Delamere 


Terrace, Bayswater, W. 


ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS FOR HIRE, 
Histological, Botanical, Geological, by the best Mounters, Let 
* 


` 




















out on most moderate terms of B Waits, Dalman 
Road, Forest Hill 


PATERSON & COOPER. 
76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. 
Electric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers. 
New Electric Light Catalogue, post free 1s 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have disposed of 
the Philosophical, Educational, and Experimenta! Part of their Business to 
Messrs J. and T. MAYFIELD, 41, Queen Victoria Street, E C. 
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'" WESLEY COLLEGE SHEFFIELD. 


E (AFFILIATED TO THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, 1844.) 
Rev, W. H. DALLINGER, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., &c. 
aoe H. M. SHERA, Esq., M.A., LL.D. 
C, J. SCOTT, Esq., M. A, Scholar and Prizeman (Camb.). 
ss E THOS. HUGH MILLER, Esq., B.A. (Wrangler) Camb. 


GOVERNOR AND CHAPLAIN E 
HEAD MASTER 
SECOND MASTER 
FIRST MATHEMATICAL MASTER 


And TWENTY ASSISTANT MASTERS and PROFESSORS. 


In addition to Classical, Mathematical, English, and Commercial Subjects. BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY, the 
Modern Languages of Europe, Hebrew and Syriae, Vocal and Instrumental Music, and Drawing are taught by Acgpmplisaed ae 


Professo 


The Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S., has undertaken the PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL SCIENCEN and gives 
eekly Lectures and Class Instruction ın PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, &c. 


CHEMISTRY is ta 


1 by R. W. LANCASTER, Esq., B.A. (1st Class Nat. Science), Christ Church, Oxford ; and a Course 


of LECTURES on ee is delivered each Term by "A. H. ALLEN, Eso, F.C.S. SCHOLARSHIPS are "AWARDED, 
worth, 1n the aggregate, 3002. a year. 


The JUNIOR SCHOOL is in excellent efficien 
TRAINED Masters CHEMISTRY, R. W. 


Peimanent Staff, T. S. COX, EsQ., B.A. (London), and three other 
‘ANCASTER, ESQ., B.A. 


(Oxon); MUSIC and SINGING, E. H. 


MIDDLETON, Esq., Bac. Mus. (Camb.) 
PROSPECTUSES may be obtained by Application to the GOVERNOR or HEAD MASTER. 
THE SPRING TERM WILL COMMENCE ON TUESDAY, JANUARY 13. 





MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
Just received from Japan, 
SOME MAGNIFICENT SPECIMENS of STIBNITE, single Crystals 
o inches and ra inches Jong; also Groups from 8 inches to a4 inches in size 
The Mines now closed, no further consignments may be iE 
Alo SINGLE CRYSTALS, a A SMALL GROUPS of the NEWLY 
FOUND HERDERITE from MAINE, U.S.A., SHERRY-COLOURED 
TOPAZES, SIBERIA EMERALD on MATRIX, fine MANGANITES, 
GALENAS, CALYBITES, KONSBERG SILVERS, and very large 


Crystals of f KEILHANITE 
Large Series oo ROCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 


same. 
p on Aptitcation Xinmmers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps. 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 


BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free. 


SAMUEL HENSON, 
277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Norfolk Street. 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED 
To JAMES R. GREGORY for 
EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF GEOLOGY AND 
MINERALOGY 
By the International Health and Education er xg 1884. 


Medals Awarded in 1862, 1867, 1879, and 1883 in London, Paris, Sydney, 
and London 
Specialty :— 
GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
For Museums, Colleges, Schools, Lectures, Students, &c. 


Catalogues and Lists on application to— 
JAMES R. GREGORY, 
GEOLOGIST AND MINERALOGIST, 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Established 1258 


* 
BEST BLACK INK KNOWN. 
DRAPER'S INE (DICHROIC). 
DIFFERING Mn ANYTHING ELSE EVER PRODUCED. 
Writing becomes a pleasure when this Ink is used. It hes been ad tad 
by the principal packs Public Offices,and Railway Compantes throughou 


Treland 
It writes almostinstantl: 





Full Black. | Flows easly from the Pen. 
Does not corspde Steel Pens. Blotting-paper may be applied at the 
Is cleanly to use, and not liableto Blot moment of writing, 

Can be obtained in Londongthrough Messrs. BARCLAY & Sons, Farring- 
don Street ; W. Epwarns, Old Change; F. Newaery & Sons, Newgate 
Street ; J. Austin & Co., Dike Street, Liverpool ; and to be had of all 


BEWLEY & DRAPER | (Limited), Dublin. 











Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the | LIVER, BTOMACH 
AND BOWELS. A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a 
Powerful Invigorator of the Bystem, in cases of WEAKNESS 


AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Female Complaints, | 





received HIGHEST 


Hera Dm in Reflecting Telescopes 
exhibited at the International bition, London.—Descriptive Cata- 
lognes, twelve s: 


G. CALVER, F.R.A S., Widford, Chelmsford 


AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPH Y. 
AMATEURS SUPPLIED 

NECESSAR RY APPARATUS- 
DRY PLATES, CHI CHEMICALS, &c. 


Instructions Given. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON & SON, 
89, Hieu HorBoRN, Lonpon, W.C. 


Just Published, each Post os abus OneStamp. Fourteenth Year of 


NATURAL HISTORY A AND SCIENTIFIC 
BOOK CIRCULAR. No 63 Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Palzontology. Also Catalogue of Scientific blications. ed the United 
States Government On Sale by WILLIAM WESLEY, 28, Esaex 
Street, Strand, London 


G. CALVER has 
AWARD for “ Excellence and Im 








H. & E. J. DALE, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
AND ELECTRICIANS. 


PATENT MULTIPLEX CAMERA to carry 
13 Dry Plates. 
A PERFECT APPARATUS FOR TOURISTS 
(Cheaper and better than Double Backs). 
Hlnstraiia Circular Post Free. 


Complete Photographic Sets of h Quality, 
with Multiplex Camera, from Bs s. — 


Illustrated Catalogue, 4 Stamps. Electric 
Catalogue (100 pages), 4 Stamps. 


26, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 


64, CORNHILL. 
PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 
THE 


Railwey Passengers’ Assurance Company 





Prise Medal, Calcutta. 





. INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS—ON LAND OK WATER. 
AND HAS 


THE LARGEST INVESTED CgPITAL, 


THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS’ YEARLY 


THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF Stina SARON 


Of any Accidental Assuran 
Chairman —HARVIE M. 4. FARQUHAR, Esq 


Apply to'the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
West-Enp Orzics:—8, GRAND: OTEL BuILDI nos, CRARING Cresse 


Head Office :—54, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C* 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 
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- SRITISH 
MANUFACTURING “INDUSTRIES, 


vo, Cloth extra 
BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIÉS. A Series of Fourteen Handy Volumes, each containin 
à or more Subjects by Enunent Writers Edited by G. PHILLIPS ix 


t 8vo, Cloth ws 
* JRON* AND STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, 
TIN, AND ZINC. By W MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.CS,J A. 


PHILLIPS, F G.S, WALTER GRAHAM (British "Manufacturing 
Industries.) 
ost 8vo, Cloth, 3s 


METALLIC MINING. CGAL, COLLIER- 
IES, BUILDING STONES, EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS B 
Prof. W. WARRINGTON SMYTH, FRS., A GALLETLY, Prof. 


HULL, W MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.C.S (British Manufacturing 
Industries ) 





GUNS, NAILS, LOCKS, PINS, ELECTRO. 


PLATE, &c, PENS, PAPIER-MACHE By W C AITKIN, G. 
LINDSEY (British Minig Industries 1 


Cloth, 31 62 
ACIDS AND PALKALIES, OILS AND 
CANDLES, GAS AND LIGHTING By Prof CHURCH, MA, 
W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, FCS, R ü PATTERSON, FSS 
(British Manufactunng Industries ) 
Post 8vo, Cloth, ód 
WOOL, FLAX AND LINEN, COTTON, 


SILK By, Prof. ARCHER, FRSE, Sir Ww T CHARLEY, 
ISAAC WATTS, B F COBB (British Mentenibe Industries.) 


Post 8vo, Clo 
HOSIERY AND LACE, "CARPETS, DYE- 
ING AND BLEACHING aW "FELKING CHRISTOPHER 


DRESSER, Ph D, T SIMS. ritish C Industnes ) 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 3s 
POTTERY, GLASS AND SILÍCATES, 
FURNITU TURE AND WOODWORK By L. ARNOUX, Prof 
BARFF, J. H*POLLEN, M A. quas oe Industries.) 
Post 8vo, 


PAPER, PRINTING,' "BOOKBINDING, 

ENGRAVING PHOTOGRAPHY, TOYS By Prof ARCHER, 

OSEPH HATTON, H. T WOOD, BA, SAMUEL DAVEN: 

ORT, P. LE NEVE FOSTER, G. C BARTLEY. (Bnush 
Manufacturing Industries 

Post 8vo, Cloth, 3 

TOBACCO, HIDES AND LEATHER, 

GUTTA-PERCHA INDIA-RUBBER FIBRES and CORDAGE 

By JOHN DUNNING, J COLLINS, FR S, P. L. SIMMONDS, 

C.D. (British Manufacturing Industries ) 


Post 8v», Cloth, s 
SHIPBUILDING, TELEGRAPHS, AGRL 
bet peor MACHINERY, RAILWAYS, and TRAMIVAYS. B 


t BEDFORD PIM, RN, ROBERT SABINE, CE, Pro 
WRIGHTSON, D. E CLARE (nue Manufacturing Industries.) 


ost 8vo, Cloth, 3s 
JEWELLE RY, GOLD WORKING, 
WATCHES and CLOCKS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, CUT. 
LERY By G. WALLIS, Rev ARLES BOUTEL, MA, F. J. 
BRITIEN, E.T RIMBAULT, LLD.,T CALLIS. (Briush Manu- 
facturing Industries ) 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 34. 
SALT, PRESERVED “PROVISIONS, 
BREAD SUGAR REFINING, BUTTER and CHEESE, BREW. 
ING and DISTILLING By PARE MA C HAUGHTON 
GIL MA, MORGAN T. POOLEY, B.Sc (British 
Manu g Industries ) 
2 Vols Post 8vo, with Maps, Cloth, each 35 
THE INDU STRIAL CLASSES AND 
INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS By G PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G s.* 
r Mining, Metals, Chemicals, nftcs, Glass, afd Paper. 
2. Textiles and Clothing, Food, Sundry Industries. 


4 Vols ina Box, Cloth Eatra, £a 108 

BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUS- 

TRIES Edited by C. PHILLIPS BEYAN, F G.S, F.R.S 
© Though they do not claum to be technical gudes to each industry, the 
eer facts and details of each are gathered together, and ted in as 
able a form as 1s compatible wi oy and P feedom from supet: 
Poe ei ; and the names of the contributors, all men of are a sufficient 
guarantee that they gre reliable and standard works of reference ... Whilst 
* individually they form reliable, convenient books of reference on any special 


industry collected they form a complete encyclopedia of British manufac- 
tftres "—A eurnal of Applied Science. 


E 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 





AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 


ILLUSTRATION. 


ADVANTAGES. = 
1st. They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. 
and. Printed on the pue of the Book itself, mounting not required. 
ard For Editions of roco and under they are cheap. 
Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and by the Learned 
Societies , also by many of the leading Publishers 


Amongst the Works recently dons, or at nt in the press, ma’ 


ated: , Lad Brassey's "Tahiti"; Prof Gardner's “The T of Greek 

Poltsapffell's ‘t Practide of Ornamental Turning Audsley's 
RUE enga Arts of Japan”; Lo "s. ‘Spectral ee ; Burgess’s 
“t Archmological Survey of India” ; " Samuel Palmer’ a 


Of this last work the Atheneum says '—*' This book is admirably 1llug- 
trated by fourteen autotype reproductions from lovely and characteristic sepia 


drawings " 





FOR THE * 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


VISIT TH 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
weaty Doors West of Mudie's Library), 
SPLENDID COPIES OF aes OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleri 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN N PAINTI INGS o 
From the Luxembourg, “The Salon,” R mx 
FACSIMILES OF RNER'S "LIBE STUDIO ‘OM, ui 
COPIES OF REYNOLDS GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRE NCE 
And rare works from the Print Room, British Museum 
An ILLUSTRATED PAAMPHLET, with Press Notices from the Times, 
Aikengum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal &c., free per Post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pagrs, price Sixpence, free per Post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C 


By Subscription only. 300 Copies Printed. 
SIR WILLIAM THOMSON’SLECTURES 
ON MOLECULAR DYNAMICS. 


Delivered at the Johns Hopkins University in October 1884 
stenographically aud prin with the Author's concurrence, by the 
Papyrograph Plate Process few Copies are offered for sale at iut e net. 

ders may be sent to the Publication Agency of the Johns 
University, Baltimore, Maryland, or to Messrs TRÜBNER & co. 
on 





Reported 





[f ENGINEERING” Serres ] 
Now Ready, 4to, 909 pp., price jos. 
Vor 2 of 
ELECTRIC ILLUMINATION. 
Illustrated by about 1500 Figures 
(Partly reprinted from ‘ ENGINEERING ") 
By JAMES DREDGE, Dr. M. F O'REILLY, and H. VIVAREZ. 

Edited by JAMES DREDGE. 

CONTENTS. 


Electric Measurements, Photometry, Dynamometers, Recent Dynamos. 
Lamps; with an Appendix by Mr. W Lloyd Wise, containing Abstracts of 
Specifications of Electrical Patents granted in Uus country January 
1873 to June 1882. 


London : Office of corr d & and 36, Bedford Street, Strand, 





Pe dcn BCIEHNTIFIC SERIES 
New VoLuwuE 


ORIGIN OF CULTIVATED PLANTS. 


By ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE. 
Crown 8vo Cloth ss. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
New Eftrox 


THE NEW CHEMISTRY. 


By JOSIAH PARSONS COOKE, 
Erving Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard University 
With 3r Illustrations € Editon Remodelled and Enlarged 
rown 8vo. ser 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


NON-MAGNETISABLE WATCHES. 
WATCHES which cannot be “‘ MAGNETISHD,” constructed at 
he recommendation of W. Crooxzs, Esq., F R.S., and as exhibited at the 
Electrical Exhibition, Paris. 
E. DENT & CO. Mak d of the Primary Standard Tímekeeper of tha 


ron Addresses raves d Ri E den Lond 
1, ani o xi inem. ndoa: 
d B.—Wat E a ai Reyal Ta 
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m=SUBSCRIPTIONS to “NATURE.” 


4s. . 
Yearly. 2 no ansc e ee ee ee 28 0 
Half-yearly. 2 .. ... 4. . TG : 
Quarterly. bn G2 by eles ete eae) 
To the United States, the Continent, and all places 
Mamthin the Postal Union :— 





Yeady...... : 0. rr 3o $ 

Half-yearly og epee ee tw ES OG 

Quarterly. . . .. š 2... 8 0 
 Biarp of Societies 


LONDON 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11. 
OYAL SOCIETY, &t 4 30 —On the Absorption Spectra of the Alkaloids : Prof 
W.N. Hartley, FRS-On the Fugcton of the Thyroid Gland. Prof. 
Victor Horsley. t= On the Development of the Arteries of the Abdomen and 
their Relation to the Pertoneum C. B. Lockwood.—On the Occurrence 
faH: droid Phase of Limnocodium Sowerbii (Allman and Lankester) 
ourne. 
MMM ATREuATICAL Society, at 8.—A Group of Circles connected with the 
Nine-Point Circle: R Tucker, —Notes on the Plane Unicursal Quartic: 
R. A. Roberts 
OCIBTY OF ANTIQUARIES, at 8 30.— Two Heraldic Panels, temp Hen 
VUI..J C Fobinson, F.S.A Tire Remarka on the Words O Sapientia * 
E Green, FS A. 
OCIETY OF TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS AND ELECTRICIANS, at 8 —Annual 
General Meeting f r the Election of Council and Officers for 1885 —On 
Electricity m America, 1885° W H. Preece, F.R S. 
«OCIETY OF ARTS, at 8.—The Conversion of Heat into Useful Work. W 
Anderson, M Inst C E 
FRIDAY, teamed 12. 
LOYAL ASTRONOMICAL Society at 
STURDAY, DECEMBER 13 
ROYAL BOTANIC e ut 3 45 
"HYSICAL SOCIETY, at 3 —Un the Effect of en Fiectrical Current on the 
Rate of Thinning of a Liquid Film: Prof. A. Reinold, F.R S, and 
Prof A W Rüc erit FRS.—On a New ina Lantern Micro- 


scope. Lewis W 
" SUNDAY, DECEMBER I 
UNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY, at 4 —Man's I nieren with the Balance 
of Nature: Prof G. S. Boulger, F G S. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 15. 
OCIETY OF ARTS, at 8 —Coal.Gas as a Source of Heat: Haold B 


xon. 
TUKSDAY, DECEMBER 16 


Tes Society, at 7.45 —English and Foreign Labour compared ` 
eans, 


Discus from the Lower Sim ies hoe ar Wales: G R. 
Vine ee P. M. Duncan, F R 8$ —On the Recent 
Discovery of Pl MER Ly the Upper Silurian Rocks of North 
America Prof. E. —On the South-Western Extension 


of the Clifton Fault: C. L/ Cine Ba 
RoYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 7.—On the Reduction of Tempera- 

ture Means from Short Series of O ‘ons to the Equivalents ering the 

Periods * wes Hann.—The Diveraty of Scales for Registering 

Force of Wi Charles Harding.—Report on the Phenological Obse 

tions for 1884: Rev T. A Preston, M A 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18. 
OYAL SOCIETY, at 4.30. 
INNEAN SOCIETY, at &—Contfivances for Self-Fertihsation in some 


Orchids * H. O O Forbes —Brain of Carrivora: Prof, Mivart —The Plants 
of Darjeeling. C. B. Clarke.—Ornithological Notes: Gunn —Acrial 
and Submerged Leaves of Ranunculus DESC. S. Ro 


per. 
eCuzuicAn SOCIETY, at 8 —Ballot for the lection of Fellows (important) 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, at 8.30, 


HOW & CO’S” 


MGeological Transparencies for the Lantern. 
Descriptive Catalogue on Application 
WALKER’S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS 
AND MINERALS. 
HOW & CO'S POCKET MICROSCOPE dreht Bs. 62 





—— 


MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, O sidia Granites; 
Syenites, Diorites, eGabbros, Dolerites, “Basalts, Tachylites, n rechtes, 
Andesites, Porphyrites, Rhyolites, Lavas, Ashes, Gneiss, S 


wones, &c.. price 1s 64. each. 
JAMES HOW & CO., 73, enieuinen STREET, LONDON. 


R "S GOLD MEDAL, 
FE Y CALCUTTA, 1884. 

“Pure Cocoa."—CHAS. A. 
CAMERON, Analyst for Dublin. 


ee COCOA 
raid viele Analyst for EXTRACT 
Nineteen Prize Medals Awarded. 


BOOKS (Secondhand), Miscellaneous, Re- 
mainders. &c—C HERBERT, English and Foreign Bookseller, 319. 


Goswell Road, London, E C Catalogue free on receipt of two stamps. 
Libranes, Old Books, and Parchment purchafed. 








LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 


Experience, gccumulated since the time of genes i Franklin, proves 
conolusively that a Conductor made of Copper of ad e sire is the best 
of allappliances for the protection of every descri don of Hog from the 

destructive effects of lightning. 


NEWALL & COS 


PATENT 


COPPER LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR, 
As ' applied to all kinds of Buildings and Shipping'in all parts of the world 
with navarro Seon: is the most Trustworthy, most Effective, and also 
the Cheapest Conductor ever offered to the Public. 
R. S. NEWALL & CO., 
3o, STRAND, W.C. ; 7, NEW QUAY, LIVERPOOL; 
68, ANDERSTON QUAY, GLASGOW. 
MANUPACTORY—GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


SECOND EDITION, 
GRIFFIN’S 


CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT. 


PRICE 4s yd. POST FREE. 


A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


{LLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE, 
Demy 8vo, 480 pp., Mustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts. 
Most Complete and Cheapest List of Apparatus, 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN anp SONS, 22, GARRICK STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


SANDERSON & Co, 


Sole Inventors of the Solid Copper Tape 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


In Continuous Len, without Joints, as tupplied by them to Her Majest: 
Government and the Colonies ; the Italian varomant, the Aggontine e 
public, and other Foreign Governments ; the Royal Courts eI rA Strand, 
the Houses of [dodi &c. 
The Jury Commission, acting on the Reports of the International Juries of 
the Health. Exhibition, have awarded a prone Medal in Class 26 to Mesars. 
SANDERSON & Co. for their Sohd po Hghtnmg Conductors ın 
Continuous Lengths, without Joints, of Hig! a Cogdactvaey 


DEEDENHAED, HOUSE, rot, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 








FERNS, A SPECIALITY. 


The largest and most profusely ILLUSTRATED PA T a Sas 
of FERNS ever published, containing much valuable informaron 
Synonyms, numerous Descriptions, and ous yet simple “Flats on on 
Fern Culture", e aian of our IMMEN SE STOCK of FERNS 
which is probably the largest in the World, sultable for STOVE and 
GREENHOUSE eatin, for OUTDOOR FERNERIES, and 
other purposes. 

May be had on application, PRICE ts. 

ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER 100b SPECIES AND 


VAPIETIES POST FREE. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 
FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 








THE CELEBRATED 





Is unrivalled for Gardener, Foresters’, Farmers’, Joiners’, and Amateurs’ 
use. It requires no oil Sharpen with ^a spittle or water. Putson a keen, 
sharp edge, no humbug about this, Has stood the test of roo years, Cut 
in Hones for Axes, Hedge Knives, Razors, y uh and Plane Irons, &c. 
Honourable Mention, Paris Exhibition, 1878; and Bronze Medal, London 
International Exhibitson, 1884. Ask your Ironmonger or other retail house 
to get you one, and give my address ; if he won't, drop me a note. 


JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, 
Tam O'Sbanter Stone Hone Works, Dalmoie, Tarbolton Station, R S.O. 
Ayrshire, . 


ae 
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POPULAR SCIENCE & NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE HONEY BEE: Its Nature, Homes, and Products. By W. H. HARRIS. B.A., BS 
With Eighty-two Illushations. Crown 8vo. 5s. Cloth boards. 

This book 15 written by a well- knon and successful bee-keeper. It gives in an interesting and ee way all thatis known about the habits and nat» 
of bees. It is also intended asa OU for bee-keepers, and the latest information about the methods, risks, and profits of bee-keeping will be found in 
ANTS AND THEIR AYS. By the Rev. W. FARRAN WHITE, M.A., Vicar of Stonehou: 

Gloucestershire. With numerous Illustrations and a Complete List of Genera and Species of the British Ants. 5s. Cloth boar 

“We can safely promise to all who have not read it that a great treat is in store for them when they do "Standard 








a) be of sas e to any, entomologist wishing to commence the study of our native ants® while as an interes volume for the gene 
or asa with a taste for natural history, it may be recommended as among the very best of its kin pb "— Nature. 
ELECTRICIT Y AND D ITS USES By JOHN MUNRO, of the Society of Telegraph Enginee. 


«nd Electricians. With numerous Engiavings. Crown 8vo. 35. 64. Cloth boards. 
'* We have here a popular but clear and correct account o electrical scionce in all its various branches A work of this kind was greatly needed” 


Journal of Science. . 
“ More correct than is usually the case with attempts to popularise science "—Electrician 
‘The work is extremely well got up, and the diagrams are far above the average "—Schoolmaster. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON : 56, Paternoster Row, and 6% St. Paul's Churchyard. 


WOODHOUSE AND RAWSON. 





Orricgs—::, QUEEN VICTORIA SrRzET, E C. Worxs—Capay Hain, HamaurrswitH Roan, W. 
LAMPS. SAFETY JUNCTIONS. TELEPHONE SUPPLIES. 
DYNAMOS. CARBONS. ELECTRIC BELLS. 
ACCUMULATORS. WIRE. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS' 
FITTINGS. INSTRUMENTS. ' SUNDRIES. 
SWITCHES. BATTERY SUPPLIES. Inguiries invited. 


All Lamps marked '* Woodhouse and Rawson." 
INCANDESCENT LAMPS. SUPPLIERS OF ALL ELECTRIC APPLIANCES. 


PRIZE MEDAL HARVEY & PEAK, HEALTH 
AWARDED [By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, } EXHIBITION 


SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 
BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W, 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FO! 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. 


RAIN-BAND SPECTROSCOPE, WITH ADJUSTABLE SLIT AND FOCUSING LENS, 
IN’ CASE, £2 2s. 


Ss. IW. SALATTA. 
In Oasks, 12/6 per 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/3 per doz. Impl. Pts.* 


* Bottles charged er dor, and allowed at the same rate if returned; but the 
must be i forth che Beer 7 

Neither sagar, saccharum nor any of the many new Brewing Materials are used in 
the manufacture of the '! S. N." Stout; it is Brewed Seale acs from the finest Malt and 
Hops; it is, too, more hopped than Stout is besides being very 
nutritious, it is an excellent Tonic and particularly ented "for added ladies nursing, or 
anyone requiring a good "io a ty Men overages it is a “Sound Nutritious” Tonk, 
and very much recommend Medical men. 


WAETHAM BROTHERS, 
THE "HALF-GUINEA" ALE BREWERY, LONDON, 8.W. 
oa 


WALL PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 
ARE THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 
s ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic. 
Sole Address—110, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
May b8 obtained of al] Decorators. Special Prize Medal, Sanitary Institute, 
Award of Meri, Internatiogal Medical and Sanitary Congress. Silver Medal, National Health Society, 1885. 
GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


GRAPHICAL DETERMINATION OF FORCES IN ENGINEER- 


ING STRUCTURES. By JAMES B. CHALMERS, C.E. With Illustrations. Svo. 24s. 

“We may at once say that the work before us is a valuable treatise, full of thought, labour, and information, and containing 
selections of most of the problems which the engineer has to solve with reference to the internal resistances of stractures.”—~ 
Atheneum. 

“Its merits are so numerous that we have no hesitation in saying that it is s by far the most important contribution as E 
made by England to the published literature of the subject it deals with. . Chalmers has conscientiously perform 
task which must have involved a nee deal of patient labour, and required for its accomplishment not only much mathematical 


talent but also practical ability.” hss 
"MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & C0.S NEW BOOKS. 

















LORD TENNYSON'S NEW BOOK. * 
| ECKET. 
e 
By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, POET-LAUREATE. t 
Feap. Svo. 6s. > c æ 
A NEW STORY BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. A NEW -AMERICAN NOVEL. : 
MISS BRETHERTON. RAMONA. A Story. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. By HELEN JACKSON. 
Crown &vo. 6s. Two Vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


CHARLEY KINGSTON'S AUNT. 


By PEN OLIVER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES CLERK MAXWELL, 


With Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Writings. 
By LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrew's, and 
WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A., Principal of Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
With Portrait and Illushations. New Edition, Abridged and Revised. Crown 8vo. 7:*. 64. 


A NEW SELECTION FROM CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


DAILY - THOUGHTS. 


SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
By his WIFE. Crown 8vo. 65, 


HISTORY OF THE PARSIS: Their Manners, Customs, Religion, and 
Present Position. By DOSABHAI FRAMJI KARAKA, K.C.S.L, Presidency Magistrate and Chairman of Her 
Majesty’s Bench of Justices, Bombay, late Member of the Bombay Legislative Council, Jate Chairman of the Municipal 
Corpoiation, and late Sheriff of Bombay. With Illustrations. Two Vols, Medium $vo. 36s. > ` 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Poems Selected from the Works of. 


With Numerous Illustiations. Royal 8vo. 16s. 
*,* The Poems selected for Illustration were chosen by Di. Holmes himself, who has written an Introductory Poem specially 


for this book. x 
A HISTORY OF TASMANIA: from its Discovery in 1642 to the 


Present Time. By JAMES FENTON. With Map of the Island and Portraits of Aborigines, &c. "Demy 8vo. 16s. 


BRITISH APPLES. + Report of the Committee of the National Apple 


Congress, beld in the Royal Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick, October 5 to 25, 1883. Compiled and Prepared by*A. F. 
BARRON, Superintendent of the Royal Horticultmal Societys Gardens, Secretary to the Fruit Committee, and of the 
National Apple Congress, &c. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 





A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By 


JAMES HADLEY, late #rofessor in Yale College. Revised and ın part Re-written by FREDERIC DE FOREST ALLEN, 
rofesso: in Harvard College. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





. 
DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, with Nearly One Hendred Illustrations. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING ; by post, ONE SHILLING and THREEPENCE. 


The English Fllustrated Magazine. 


Containing Contributions by J. CoMYNS CARR, AUSTIN DOBSON, ARCHIBALD FORBES, R. PorLock, HucH 
Conway, RICHARD JEFFERIES, R. VILLIERS, MARY MATHER, W. E. NORRIS, BERNARD H. BECKER, MISS , 
KEARY, HENRY JAMES. é 
2 


` . MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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A WINTER RECREATION. 


E PRACTICAL PRESENTS. 


Special Sets of Photographic Apparatus containing rey. Requisite for taking Photographs, £2 25, £3, £55 55, 
and £10 Ios, 


FREE LESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY TO PURCHASERS OF APPARATUS TO VALUE OF £5 5s. 
AND UPWARDS. 
tA Studio specially Reserved for Amateurs, Apparatus and everything connected with Photography Supplied. 


Por the ABC of Modern s -Plate Photography, Price-List, Opinions of the Press, and NDS apply to 
MANAGER, SCIENTIFIC DEPOT. 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO., 108 and 110, REGENT STREET, W., 


and 54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


FLETCHER'S PATENT |THE PATENT BOOKSHELF 








e 
^- 





c in LIBRARIE IVERPOO 
DET ENT ESO BERN CIR a d 
ASBH STOS FIRES. $0 be nude without trouble. 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE & FASTENERS 


afford the tos? secure and easy means of hanging Pictures. 


Currall’s Patent VENTILATORS 


secure a regular supply of fresh nir, without draft, at & very small cost. 








Illustrations and Particulars sent POST FREE on application to 
WILLIAM TONKS & SONS, 


MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


PRIZE MEDALS: London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 186a; Paris, 
Silver, 1867; London, 1874 


HATHORN, DAVEY, & C0., 
LEEDS. 














In x EE THE 
C.I No. r.—Flat front Effective Fire Surface, 12 in, wide, 74 in, high. DOMESTIC MOTOR 
Suited for rooms up to x4 ft. square. 
PRICE COMPLETE, 12/-. (DAVEY'S PATENT). 
Fletcher's Patent Cas Fires of every description ; also Ovens, Boring, Stoves, 
Bath and Water Heaters, Washers, &c. Furnaces and Laboratory Apparatus The most economical small motor for 
can all be seen in action in Deane d & Co.’s Show Rooms. Every new inven- pumping water and driving small 
Orders over £2 sent free to any Station. Discount for Cash, Cost of fuel one farthing per horse power per 
COMPLETE IBLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. hours . 
DEANE & Co., PRICES FROM £80 AND UPWARDS, 
(2:9) LONDON BRIDGE. Catalogues on Application. 





ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES. 


FINEST POSSIBLE QUALITY. 


alin. Wray Lens, best mounting, &c..&c. £5 o 3qin. Wray Lens, best anon &c., &c. Zi IS | 
2jin. do. do. ,  do., 47 to | 4in. do. do. do. X a5 0 
3m. do. do. do." 412 10 | 4fin. do. do. do. X40 0 
THE STUDENT’S EQUATOREAL, with 3}in. lens, our own make, 3 Eyepieces, &c,, Equatoreal Stand .. £12 I2 0 
New Illustrated Catalogue, 3 stamps. 
THE “ SOLARGRAPH, ”a r cuu Camera, with Instantaneous Shute, and an ponpon t to fit®it lo any 


teiescope for Photo raphic Solar Spots, &c., complete ... ie w £a 2 0 
"LE MERVEILLEUX " ¢ plate, complete dry plate apparatus | 41 1 0 
"LE MERITOIRE” į plate, complete dry ph plate apparatus, double rising front, swing back, rack to focus, &c., &c. Aru 6 
THE “ INSTAN TOGRAPH,” with bes , instantaneous shutter, screw motion to tail board, and every recent 
« improvement .. ssa sse ses ` £2 20 
i Illustrated Photo Catalogue 2 stamps. 
M J. LANCASTER & SON, MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE *LOISETTIAN" 


SCHOOL. OF MENIOR Y. 
INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY! 
ART of NEVER FORGE 
DISCONTINUTTY GURED!! 
A Physiological System, wholly unithe Mnemonics, using none of 
tts “ Localities,” “ Keys,” “Pegs,” “Links,” or * Associations,” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Editor of 
** Health,’ says :— 
** PROFESSOR LoISETTE'S SYSTEM IS PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE.” 


Mr. RICHARD A, PROCTOR, Editor of ‘‘ Knowledge,” 
in No. 117, dated January 25, 1884, says :— 

‘I HAVE NO HESITATION IN THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDING 
THE SYSTEM TO ALL WHO ARE IN EARNEST IN WISHING TO 
TRAIN THEIR MEMORIES EFFECTIVELY, AND ARE THEREFORE 
WILLING TO TAKE REASONABLE PAINS TO OBTAIN SO USEFUL 
A RESULT." 


Any Book Mastered in One Reading, 
Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
i Prospectus post-free on application to 


PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 
37, NEW OXFORD STREET (opposite Mudie” s Library), LONDON. 








JUST PUBLISHED. THIRD EDITION. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES 


HOW TO PRESERVE THEM 
FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
WITH 


SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
BY JOHN BROWNING, 


. FRAS, ERMS, &c. 
WITH FIFTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRICE rs. CLOTH rs. 6¢ 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, W, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SENT FREE ron 1s. 2d. OR 15. 8d. BY THE AUTHOR, 


JOHN BROWNING, 
63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








MAPPIN 4 WEBB'S |NEGRETTI AND ZAMBR A'S 


PCS 


PLATE 
CUTLERY 


COMPLETELY 
FITTED. 


All Sizes in Stock. 


SPECIAL 
DETAILED LIST 
FREE. 





OXFORD STHEET, WEST END; AND 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY, 
LONDON. 


MANUFACTORY—The Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, SHEFFIELD, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


USEFUL AND~ 





ORNAMENTAL. 


LADIES’ IVORY OPERA GLASS, 
us ENTE with ces from. £2 at 
TLEMENS LEATHERCOVERED 
FIELD GLASS, 
With Monogram in Pierced Silver. Price from £3 
n in Aluminium, Tortoiseshell, or Pearl, 
agic Lanterns, &c , of e description. 
Titustrated Price Lists posted free toal parts of the World. 
NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA, 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS TO THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


Branghes i— 
45, Cornhill; 129, Regent Street; Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace. 


Microscopes, e 


- 





ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
» BRITAIN. 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 


Lzscrum& Hour 3 o'clock p.m 
Prof TvNDALL, D.C.L, F R S., M.R I —Sia Lectures (adapted to a 
qovesile Audito on the Sources of Electncity  Friction-Electricity, 
olta-electricity, ectnaty, Thermo-electricity, Magneto-electricity ; 


9 on December c7 (Saturday), December 30, z384 pini 1, 3, 6, 8. 1885 


© Secretary up to January 25 


One Guinea the Course , Children undg 16, R Guinea. 
AFTERNOON LECTURES BEFORE Eastrr, 1885. 
e. Lecrure Hour 3 o'clock p m. 


» Prof. Henry N. Mosricy, M.A, F R S —Five Lectures on Colonial 
Animals * their Structure and Life Histories; on Tuesdays, January 13, 20, 
27, February 3,10 One Guinea 

rof SipxEY Couvin, M A —Two Lectures on Museums and National 
Education ; on Tuesdays, Feb: 17, 24. Half-a-Guinea. 

Prof ARTHUR GANGER, M D. E S —Four Lectures on Digestion (the 
Subject to be continued after Yaster) ; on Tuesdays, March 3, ro, 17, 24. 
One Guinea (including Course after Easter) 

Prof Dewar, M Á, F.RS., MR I-—Eleven Lectures on the New 
Chemistry ; on ‘Thursdays, January 15, 22, 29, February 5, 12, 19, 26, March 
5, 12, 19, 26. One Guinea. 

CuanLES WALDSTEIN, Ph D. Heidelberg, Hon. M A. Cantab.—Three 
Lectures on Greek Sculpture from Pheidias to the Roman Era ; on Saturdays, 


January 17, 24, 31. Half-a-Guinea 

GEORGE JOHNSTONE STONEY, Esa, M.A, F.R S —Three Lectures on 
the Scaleon which Nature works, and the Character of some of her Opera- 
tions; on Saturdays, February 7, 14, 2x Half-a-Guinea. 

CARL ARMBRUSTER, Es —Five P ectures on the Life, Theory, and Work 
of Richard Wagner (with illustrations, Vocal and Tasteamenal, on Satur- 
da bruary 28, March 7, 14, 21, 28. One Guinea 

Sobacripton (to Non-Members) to all the Courses during the Season, Two 
Guineas. Tickets issued daily at the Institution, or sent by post on receipt 
sten e or Post-Office Order. 

em 


when Prof. Tyndall will give a Discourse on Livin E ui ato pm. 
Succeeding Discourses will probably be em by Brot H Moseley, 
. at pu Lubbock, Dr. Huggins, 

ir Fredenck A. Abel, Prof A. 
W. Rucker, Sir Henry E Roscoe, and pies gentlemen: sTo these Meetings 


Rooms; and 
charge Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas ; afterwards, Five Guideas a 
Year ; or a composition of Sixty Guineas: à 


SCOTTISH MARINE STATION, 


GRANTON, EDINBURGH. 

Arrangements are now complete for lying Schools, Biological Labora- 
tories, Museums, Collectors, pipe nvestigators with imens of 
Marine Animals and Plants from the Firth of F and North Price 
Lists contaming about 150 Species tay be had Post Free on application ; 
the prices are usually very moderate the Specimens of Ani will be 
sent preserved by the best methods, and correctly named. Some species, 
such as Anemones, Worms, and Hybrids can be sent living in sea-water 
All the Algeo-will be sent alive Anemones can be kept alive with very little 
srouble 1n a Drawing-room in Glass Globes, and form even more beautiful 
and interesting objects than flowers Stone-ware jars of sea-water can be 
tent from the Station to Inland places for this purpose, ~ 

J. T. CUNNINGHAM, Superintendent 





meee 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—Forth- 
coming Examinations —Junior Assistants in the Science Branch and in 
the Art Branch of the South Kensington Museum (17-20) January 9, 
1885 The date specified is the latest at which Applications can be 
received. They must be made on Forms to be obtained with Particulars 
from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, S W 


PALZEONTOGRARHICAL SOCIETY. 


The Volume for the Year 1884, with Thirty-one Plates, containing Eocene 
Flora, Part II, by Mr. Gardner, the Carboniferous Entomostraca, No. 2, 
by Profs. Jones, Kirkby, and Brady , the Carboniferous frilobet Part JI A 
by Dr. Woodward; the Fossil Brachiopoda, Part III., by Dr mdk ; 
and the Lias Ammonites, Part VIL, by®Dr. Wright,*is now ready The 
Annnal Subscnption 1s One Guinea, Information with regard to Member- 
ship, back Volumes, &c., can be obtained on application to the Hon. Sec, 
the Rev. Prof. T. WILTSHIRE, as, Granville Park, Lewisham, London, S. E, 











ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND, 


APPOINTMENT OF CONSULTING CHEMIST. 


Applications for the post of Consulting Chemist and Director of the Labora- 
tory of the Royal Agricultural Society of land will be received by the 
Terms and ditions of the Appointment 

may be obtained on application to 


12, Hanover Square, London, W. H. M. JENKINS, Secretary. 


NATURE 


[.Dec. 18, 1884 


LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, s7, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


who last week sent to his subscribers Gloiotrichia natans (Rivularia angu- 
losa) with drawing and description He also sent out Larva of the Fairy 
Shrimp (Chirocephalus diaphanus), Argulus folaceus, Lophopus crystallinus, 
Stephanoceros Eichornu, Cordylophora lacustris, Áctinospherium, Uvella, 
Desmids, Volvox globator; also Hydra, Amæba, Vorticella, and other 
Specimens for (Huxley and M@rtin’s) Biological Laboratory work. : 

Weekly Announcements will be made in this place of Organisms T. B. is 
supplying. ^ 

Specimen Tube, One Shilling, post free. 


Twenty-six Tubes in course of Six Months for Subscription of £1 xs., 
or Twelve Tubes foP vos. Gd. 


Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Parts, 12. each. 


—cá* 
ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S E. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £1ioo and £60 
ively, open to all First-Year Students, will be offered for Competition 
in CTOBÉR 1885. 

Special Classes are held throughout the Year for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC” and "INTERMEDIATE M B" Exammatins of the 
University of London, and may be jomed at any tinie : . 

Entnes may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special 
arrangements are made for Students entering in their Second or subsequent 
Years; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners | 

P ses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medica] Secre- 
tary, 


r, GEORGE RENDLE. 
W M ORD, Dean 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(FOR LADIES), 
8 AND 9, York PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


LENT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, JANUARY 15 

Mr. BmwNETT will give an advanced Course of Lectures on Vegetable 

Physiology and the Morphology of Flowering Plants at 1 43 0n UES AYS 
FRIDAYS. The Lectures will be adapted for tho B Examination. 


B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Lecturer, H FORSTER MORLEY, M A , D Sc 


A Course of Thirty Lectures on the DERIVATIVES OF BENZOL will 
be given on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY at 9 a.m, 
beginning on WEDNESDAY, January 7 Fee £2 ras. 6d. 

TALFOURD ELY, M A., Secretary. 


WANTED.—' Nature,” half-price, three 
days after publicsition —Address, G G., Care of Wititam Dawson & 
Sons, 121, Garcon Street, E.C 




















TO ZOOLOGISTS 
AND PALZEONTOLOGISTS. 


JOSEPH BAER & CO., Booksellers, Frankfort-on-Maine, Germany, 
have acquired the entire rgaamder of HERMANN von MEYER, Fauna der 
M iun Frankgurt-on-Mayne, 1845-59, 4 Parts, with 112 Plates. Large 
folio. 

I —Fossile Saugethiere, Vögel und Reptihen 

II.—Sauner des Muschelkal e 7 

II —Sauner aus dem Kupferschiefer der Zechsteinformation. 

IV —Reptilien aus dem hthogr Schiefer des Jura. 

We su ply this very important work at £6 instead of 219 mark 

Parts and III to had separately at 12$ each (published at 245 
Part IV at 36s. (published at £3 121) 6 f 

Copies tnay be ordered directly, or through any respectable English or 
Amencan a 

The last Catalogue of our large Secondhand Stock m*Natural History 
and Mathematics may be had on applying at the above addreas 


HOME TUITION,LONDON & SUBURBS. 
—STUDENTS in Classics and pog puerta at sheir ow 
houses by a High Wrangler, F RS, on reasonable terms Special - 
aes backward pupils —X , 9, Dorville Crescent, Hammersmith 


re 
SCIENTIFIC ART. 


LECTURE-ROOM DIAGRAMS (Chemical, Physical, Geological, 
Archsological, Biological, &c ) of any required scale in black and white or 


I ith reference letters or printed d tions 
S Kino RAWINGS on WOOD and the LITHOGRAPHIC STONE for 


Scientific Works, carefully and neatly executed by 
Ww. S. DUNCAN, SCIENTIFIC ARTIST, 22, Delamere 
Tergace, Bayswater, W. 
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LYELL'S GEOLOGY REVISED. 


NATURE “di 





Just Ready, with 600 Illustrations, Post 8vo, 95, 


THE STUDENT'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


BY SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S., 


Author of “ Principles of Geology,” &c. 


* e 
A New and Entiely Revised Edition by P. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.S., Professor of Geology, King’s College, „London. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. ; e 





MINERALS AND STONE 
IMPLEMENTS. 


MR BRYCE-WRIGHT begifto call the attention of his Clients and the 
Public to his large Series of 


MINERALS AND STONE IMPLEMENTS, 


from which single specimens can be selected 
Elementary Collections of Minerals, Fossils, and Rocks from 41 upwards 


N B—These Collections obtained the Prise Medal, 1862 
GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
BRYCE-WRIGHT, 

Mineralogist and Expert in Precious Stones, 

204, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


so ‘PER CENT. GRANT FOR THE CHE PURCHASE OF STANDARD 
COLLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which the 
Application 18 to be made supplied by 


THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
. Geologist, &c., 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON, EC (over Quarter of a Century). 


NEW MICROSCOPIC SLIDES 
JUST ISSUED BY 
EDWARD WARD, 249, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 
British Polyzoa (Polypdom of Bicellana ciliata), Prana for Binocular. 
Balsam fur Polaniscope, 
Parasite of Emu (Niemus dromacus), in Balsam 
Price One Shilling each, or post free for 14 Stamps each. 
Microscopic Shdes in t yno sont out on selection. 
New Series of Unmounted 1 dba 1ssections of the Cockroach, 
post fe b: 2r rd 
SKELETON OF FROG carefully pre- 


ae iP WADE WILTON, Northfield Villas, Leeds. 


C. D. AHRENS, 


PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C 


SPECIAL NOTICE-—See the New Polarising Prism. 


Can be used over any A & B Eyepiece. Strongly recommended for Lantern 
Work; will take in any Object. Also seethe New Erecting Microscope. 
Any Ol bject-Glass and any Eyepiece can be ustd with it. S Tt ia the only way 
of seeing the Objects in their right shape and form. Maker of dw ew 
Nicol Prisms in existence for the Late W. ee ae Ésq., P RS. 
&c, and for Frank Crisp, Esq, LL.B , B A. , &c 

TRADE SUPPLTED WITH Prius, 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS. 


Photographic Apparatus and Materials of the Highest Quality supplied 
at City Prices from 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST’S STORES, 


43, CHARTBRHOUSE SQUARE, EC. 
(Close to Aldersgate Station). 
COMPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE. 
New Illustrated Price List 67 Address the MANAGER. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
* DIVISION—EDUCATION. 
A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 


THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 
¥8, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Geological Collections for Science Teachihg. 
Catalogues Post Jre. 

















MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
Jusi received from Japan, 


SOME MAGNIFICENT SPECIMENS of STIBNITE, single Crystals 
1o inches and 12 inches long ; also Groups from 8 inches to a4 inc! a in size 

The Mines being now closed, no further consignments may be expected, 
Also SINGLE CRYSTALS, and SMALL GROUPS of “he NEWLY 
FOUND HERDERITE from MAINE, U.S.A., SHERRY-COLOURED 
TOPAZES, SIBERIA EMERALD on MATRIX, fine MANGANITES, 
GALEN. CALYBITES, KONSBERG SILVERS, and very large 
Crystals of ILHANITE. 

A Large Series o, ROCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 
same. 


Lists on Application TXammers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps. 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free. 
SAMUEL HENSON, 


277, STRAND, LONDON, . 
Opposite Norfolk Street. 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED 
To JAMES R. GREGORY for 


EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF GEOLOGY AND 
MINERALOGY 
the International Health and Education Exhibition, 1884 





Medals a also Awarded in 1862, 1867, 1879, and 1883 in London, Pans, Sydney, 
&nd London. 
Speciality :— . 


GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
For Museums, Colleges, Schools, Lectures, Students, &c. 
Catalogues and Lists on application to— 
JAMES R. GREGORY, 
GeoLocisr AND MINERALOGIST, 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
, Established 1858 





THE E CELEBRATED 





Is unriralled for T Gardener Fortes, Farga, Joiners’, sand Amatera 
use. It requires no oi]. Sharpen with a spite or water. ts on a keen, 
sharp edge; no eg abont this Has stood the test of roo years Cut 

‘ones for s Extpbiton Z Penknives, and Plane Jrons, &c 
Honourable Menton aris Exhibition 1878, and Bronz Me London 
International Exhibition, 1884. Ask your Ironmonger or other retail house 
to get you one, and give my address ; if he won't, drop moe a note. 


JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, 
Tam O'Shanter Stone Hone Works, Dalmore, Tarbolton Station, R S.O 
MW yrshire. 


HOW & CO.S 


*Geological Transparencies for the Lantern. 


Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 
WALKER’S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS 
AND MINERALS. 
HOW & CO’S POCKET MICROSCOPE JAMP, Bs..64. 
MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, Obsidians, Granites, 
Syenites, Diorites, Gabbros, Dolerites, Basalts, Tachylites, Trachytes, 
Andesites, Porphyrites, Rhyolites, Lavas, Ashes, Gneiss, Schists, Lime- 
stones, &c., price 1t 6d. each, 
JAMES,HOW & CO., 73, Farrinapon STREET, LONDON. 


BOOKS (Secondhand), Miscellaneous, Re-* 


mainders, &c —C. HERBERT English and Foreign Bookseller, 3 
Goswell Road, London, E C Catalogue free on receipt of two ME 
Libraries, Old Books, and Parchment purchased. 





By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S, 


lif | NATURE . 
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INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, each 5s, except where otherwise stated.. 





NEW VOLUMES. ° 


% ORIGIN of CULTIVAFED PLANTS. By ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE. 


[Now ready. 


ON JELLY FISH, STAR FISH, and SEA URCHINS. Being a Research on Primitive 


Nervous Systems. By 6. J. ROMANES, ki. D., F R.S., Author of “ Mental Evolution in Animals," &c. 


[Shordly. 





VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED.” 


By J. TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. FORMS of WATER: 
a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and Phenomena of Glaciers With 
a5 Illustrations Eighth Edition 

By WALTER BAGEHOT, PHYSICS and POLITICS; 
UE ts on the Application of the Principles of '* Natural Selection ” 

ut ys e on ihs to Politcal Society Sixth Edition. 4s 


By EDWARD SMITH, M.D., LL B., F.R.S. FOODS. 


"With numerous Illustrations Eigh ith Edition 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. MIND and BODY: 
the Theories of their Relation. With 4 Illustrations Seventh Editon 42. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. The STUDY of SOCIO- 
LOGY Eleventh Edition 
By BALFOUR STEWART, M.A., LL.D., F.R.8. On 
Conservation of Energy With 14 Ilhustranons Sath Edition 


By n A PETTIGREW, M.D., F.R.S. ANIMAL 
LOCOMOTION ; or, a E Swimming, and Flying With 130 


Tarn. Third Édiuon 
By HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. RESPONSIBILITY 


m MENTAL DISEASE Fourth Edition. 

By Prof. J. P. COOKE. The NEW CHEMISTRY. 
With 3x Iliustnons Eighth Edition — Remodelled and enlarged 
By Prof. 8 SHELDON- AMOS. The SCIENCE of LAW. 

x3 
By Prof. E. MAREY. ANIMAL MECHANISM: 
a Treatise on omer and Aerial Locomotion With 117 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. 


By oot. OSCAR SCHMIDT. The DOCTRINE of 
T and DARWINISM With a6 Illustrations. Sixth Edition 


By 3. V Ww. DRAPER, M.D., LL.D, The HISTORY of 
the CONFLICT between RELIGION and SCIENCE. Eighteenth 


By M. C. COOKE, M.D., LL.D. FUNGI: their Nature, 
eee Uses, &c Edited by the Rev M J. Berxetuy, M A 
LS, With numerous Illustrations Third Edition 
By. EN HERMANN VOGEL. The CHEMICAL 
EFFECTS of LIGHT and PHOTOGRAPHY Translation tho- 
roughly Revised Wath roo Illustrations Fourth Edition 


By Prof. WILLIA WIGHT WHITNEY. The LIFE 
and GROWTH of LANGUAGE Fourth Edition. 


By WeSTANLEY JEVONS, F.R.S. MONEY and the 
MECHANISM of EXCHANGE ' Sixth Edition 


By Dr. EUGENE LOMMEL. The NATURE of 

LIGHI. With a General Account of Physical Optics, With 188 

Hlustations and 2 Table of Spectra in Chromo-Lithography Third 
tion 


By P. J. VAN BENEDEN. e ANIMAL PARASITES 
and M£SSMATES With 83 Illustrations Third Edition 


By Prof. SCHUTZENBERGER. EBISMENNTSTION 


With 28 Illustrations. Fourth Edition 


By Prof. BERNSTEIN. The FIVE SENSES of MAN. 
With gx Illustrations. Fourth Edition 


By Prof. PIETRO BLASERNA. The THEORY of 
SOUND inits RELATION to MUSIC With numerous Illustrations 


uon. 
STUDIES m 
SPECTRUM ANALYSIS With 6 Photoptaphic Tilustrations d of 
Spectra, and numerous Engravings on Wood bird Edition 


By Prof. R. H. THURSTON. -A HISTORY E "m: | 


GROWTH of the STEAM ENGINE. Withmumerous Illustrations. 
e Third Edinon 6: ód 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. 
ENCE Fourth Edition, 


By Prof. A. DE QUATREFAGES. 
SPECIES Third Edition. 


By OGDEN N. ROOD. MODERN CHROMATICS. 
oe iicarioas to Art and Industry 'With 130 Original Illustrations 
Secon n 


By Prof. T. H. HUXLEY. The CRAYFISH : an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Zoology. With 82 Illustrations Fourth Edition 


By H. CHARLTON BASTIAN, M.D. The BRAIN as 
an ORGAN of MIND. With numerous Illustrations Third Edition 


By Prof. WURTZ The ATOMIC THEORY. Trans- 
lated by G CrguixsHAW, F C.S. "Third Edition 


By KARL SEMPER. The NATURAL CONDITIONS 
of EXISTENCE as they AFFECT ANIMAL LIFE, With 2 Maps 
and 106 Woodcuts. Third Edition 


By Prof. J. ROSENTHAL. GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY 
of MUSCLES and NERVES With Illustrations Third Edition 


By JOSEPH LE CONTE, LL.D. SIGHT: an Exposition 


the Principles of Monocular and Binocular Vision With 13a Illus- 


fraton Second Editon 
By JAMES SULLY. ILLUSIONS: 


UDY. Second Edition 


By Se J. W. JUDD, F.R.S. VOLCANOES: What 
they Are and What they Teach With ga Illustrations on Wood, 
Second Edition. 


By Prof. H. MORSELLI. SUICIDE: an Essay on 
Comparative Moral Statistics With Diagrams. Second Edition 


By J. LUYS. The BRAIN and its FUNCTIONS. 
With Illustrations Second Edition 


By JITO VIGNOLI. MYTH and SCIENCE: an 
Essay. Second Edition 


By Prof. YOUNG. The SUN. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition, 


By Bir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. ANTS, BEE 
WASPS@ a Record of Observations on the Habits of "ihe eoi 
H ica With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations, Seventh 


Edition. 
By G. J. ROMANES, LD., F.R.S. ANIMAL IN- 


TELLIGENCE Third Edu 


By J.B. STALLO. The CONCEPTS and THEORIES 
of MODERN PHYSICS, Third Edition 


By Prof. TH. RIBOT. DISEASES of the MEMORY: 
an Essay in the Poutive Psychology. Second Edition 


By "I JOLY. MAN BEFORE METALS. With 148 


Illustrations Third Edition 


By Prof. SHELDON AMOS. 
POLITICS Third Edition 


By ROBERT H. SCOTT. ELEMENTARY METEORO- 
LOGY With numerous Illustrations Third Edition. 


EDUCATION asa 
The HUMAN 


a Psychological 


The SCIENCE of 


i By GEORGE HERMANN VON MEYER. The ORGANS 


and their APPLICATION in the FORMATION of 
ARTICULATE SOUNDS. With 47 Woodcuts. 


By ALFRED SIDGWICK. FALLACIES. A View of 


Logic from the Practical Side 





London : 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO, 


1, Paterfioster Square. 
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Biary of Societies 
LONDON 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18. 

LiNxEAN Society, at 8 —Contrivances for Self-Fertlisation in some 
Orchids : H. O. Forbes — Brain of Carnivora : Prof. Mavart —The Plants 
of Darjeeling C. B. Clarke —Ornithological Nores: T.E Gunn —Aerial 
and Submerged Leaves of Ranunculus lingua: F C. S. Roper. 


W. SWAN SONNENSGHEIN & CO.'8S 
LIST. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF ZOO- 
LOGY. By W CLAUS. ‘Translated and edited by ADAM SEDG- 
ME M A, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge 

ined by F. G. HEATHCOTE, B.A, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Pep I —General Introduction, and-Protozoa to Insecta. Demy 8vo, 
491 Woodcuts, 615 Pages, and Copious Indea ars. 
Section II.—Mollusca to Man Wail be ready in January 1885. è 
“Tt is with much satisfaction that we are able to announce the publication 
of the First Volume of Prof. Claus's valuable Text-Book It has for some 
time been known that the translation was in counie of preparation, and 





teachers and students alike have been anxious! HK for its appearance. 
. Tbe First Volume has & no masterly utroduction to the 
study of Zoology ... We would lay especial rr on the illustrations of 


this work [which] contains as rich a supply of well-drawn, well ved, 

and well-selected figaresas ever man could dese The volume is admirabl 

Ponte eve d ole enterprise reflects the greatest credit. Zoli 
1 


CRUISE OF H.M.S. “ALERT.” Four 


Years in Patagonian, Polynesian, and Mascarene Water: By R.W 
COPPINGER, M D, (Staf Surgoon on board H M S Aer) New 
and Price ia edition, with all the original Illustrations, Demy 8vo 
Js, 
‘Thei importance of the Alerts surveying operations can hardly be over- 
rated . Ho it a close and accurate o| . prominently interest- 
ing among ‘modern books of travel "—Academy, 


“ Every page attests his method and practical familiarity with the fauna 
and flora o tropical and temperate climes "—Satnrday Review 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY, GUIDE, and INDEX 
TO CLIMATE By ALEX. RAMSAY, F.GS Thick Demy 8vo. 
450 pages r 


WHAT IS THE FOURTH DIMENSION? 
By ae HINTON, BA Crown 8vo, Wrappers. rs (post free, 
IR T 


Lonpon: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO 


HATHORN, DAVEY, & C0., 
LEEDS. 














DOMESTIC MOTOR - 


The most economical small motor for : 

pumping water and driving small machinery. 
Cost of fuel one farthing per horse power per 
hour. 


PRICES FROM £30 AND UPWARDS. 


Catalogues on Application. 
^H. & E. Jj. DALE, 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
AND ELECTRICIANS. 


PATENT MULTIPLEX CAMERA to carry 
13 Dry Plates. 
A PERFECT APPARATUS FOR TOURISTS 
(Cheaper and better than Double Backs). 
Illustrated Circular Post Free. 


Complete Photographic Sets pA H h Quality, 














with Multplea Camera, fro 55:8 
Ilustrated Catalogue, 4 idtm Electric 
Catalogue (too pages), 4 Stamps. 


26, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C 


Prise Medal, Calcutta. 


NATURE 
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LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


Experience, accumulated since the time of Benjumin Franklin, proves 
conclusively that a Conductor made of Copper of adequate size is the best 
of allappliances for the protection of every description of buiding from the 

destructive effects of lightnmg. 


NEWALL & CO’S 


PATENT 


COPPER LIGHTNING CONDUCTO 


As applied to all kinds of Buildings and Shipping‘in all parts of t T 
with pavinng. success, 1s the most Trustworthy, most Effective, and also 
the Cheapest Conductor ever offered to the Public. 


R. S. NEWALL & CO, 
130, STRAND, W.C.; 7, NEW QUAY, LIVERPOOL; 


68, ANDERSTON QUAY, GLASGOW. 
MANUPAOTORY—GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


SANDERSON & Oo, 


Sole Inventors of the Solid Copper Tapa 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


In Continuous Lengths, without Jonta, iie plied by them to Her Majes 
Government and the Colonies; the Italian vorin ont, the Ar 5 eR 
public, and other Foreign Governments ; the Royal Courts of Jus 
The Jury Commi the Houses id Parhament, &c 

ury Commission, actuig on the Reports of the International Juries of 
the Health Exhibition, have awarded a Bronze Medal in Class 26 MI 
SANDERSON & Co. for their Solid per Tape Lightning Conductors in 
Continuous Lengths, without Joints, of High Cominctinty Copper. 


LEADENHALL HOUSE, ror, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION, 
GRIFFIN'S 


CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT. 


PRICE 4s. yd. POST FREE. 


A OATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


ILLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE. 
. Demy Bvo, 480 pp., Illustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts, 
Most Complete and Cheapest List of Apparatus. 
JOHN J.GRIFFIN anp SONS, 22, GARRICK STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


PATERSON & COOPER, 
76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. 
Electric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers, 
New Electric Light Catalogue, post free rr. 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have disposed of 
the Philosophical, Educational, and rimental Part of thelr Business to 
Messrs J and T. MAYFIELD, 41, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


FERNS, A SPECIALITY. 


The largest and most profusely ‘profusely ILLUSTRATED. CATALOGUE 
Eds FERNS ever published, containing much valuable i , many 
numerous ‘Descriptions, ous yet simple “Fits c 

id 


ulture "" Moe iiia of our a MENSE STOCK of FERN 
hich is the largest ın the World, suitable for STOVE 
wi ie poetiy, cultivation, for QUTDÓOR FERNERIES, and 
other purposes. 
May be had on appl&ation. PRICE ts. 
ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER 1000 SPECIES AND P 


e * VARIETIES POST FREE. 
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W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 
FERN NURSERY, SALE, MAN&HESTER. 


HOLLOW. 





AN 
INFALLIBLE 
REMEDY 
For BAD en BAD BREASiB, OLD pr n SORES and * 
ULCERS, If effectually rubbed on the Nook and Chest, it cures 
SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS and COLDS; and for 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases it is unequalled, 
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: "WESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


(AFFILIATED TO THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, 1844.) 











* GovERNOR AND CHAPLAIN m .. Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., &c. 
HEAD MASTER eee H. M. SHERA, Eso., M.A., LL.D. 
SECOND MASTER eye C. J. SCOTT, Eso., M A., Scholar and Prizeman (Camb.). 
FIRST MATHEMATICAL MASTER m wae THOS. "HUGH MILLER, EsQ., B.A. (Wrangler) Camb. 


And TWENTY ASSISTANT MASTERS and PROFESSORS. 
In addition to Classical, Mathgmatical, English, and Commercial Subjects. BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY, the 
Modftn engusges of Europe, Hebrew and Syriac, Vocal and Instrumental Music, and. Drawing are taught by Accomplishec 
Professors. 
The REV. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S., has undertaken the PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL SCIENCE; and gives 
Weekly Lectures and Class Instruction in PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY, BOTAN®, &c. 

CHEMISTRY is taught by R. W. LANCASTER, Esq., B.A. (1st Class Nat. Science), Christ Church, Oxford ; and a Course 
of LECTURES on PHYSICS is delivered each Term by "A. H. ALLEN, Esq., F.C.S. SCHOLARSHIPS are "AWARDED, 
worth, 1n the aggregate, 3007. a year. 

The JUNIOR SCHOOL is in excellent efficien Permanent Staff, T. COX, ESQ., B.A. (London), and three othe» 
TRAINED Masteis. CHEMISTRY, R. W. “LANCASTER, EsQ., B.A. (Oxon); MUSIC and SINGING, E. H. 
MIDDLETON, Esq., Bac. Mus. (Camb.) 

PROSPECTUSES may be obtained by Application to the GOVERNOR or HEAD MASTER. 


THE SPRING TERM WILL COMMENCE ON TUESDAY, JANUARY 13. 


Sa. IX. GIOVE. 
In Casks, 12/6 per 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/8 per doz. Impl. Pts.+ 


* Bottles charged 2/- dis doz., and allowed at the same rate if returned; but they gN 
mist aiad for y for with the 5 










; saccharum nor any of the many new Brewing Materials are used in Hf 
the manufacture o of the “ S. N.” Stout; it is Brewed entirely from the finest Malt and 
Hops; ıt is, too, more hi than Stout is erally; therefore, besides bemg very 
nutritious, 1t is an excellent Tonic and particularly suited for invalids, ladies nursing, or : 
| anyone requiring a good s ening beverage. It is a “Sound Nutritious” Tomc, Raa 
and very much recommended by Medical men. 

WALTHAM BROTHERS, 
THE “HALFGUINEA” ALE BREWERY, LONDON, 8.W. 


WALL PAPERS FREE FROM -ARSENIC. 


WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 


* ARE THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic, 
Sole Address—r110, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 











May be obtained of all Decorators. Special Prize Medal, Sanitary Institute. 
Award of Merit, International Medical and Sanitary Congress. Silver Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
PRIZE MEDAL ] HARVEY & PEAK, HEALTH 
AWARDED [By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain.) . “EXHIBITION. 


SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD &eCO., 
e BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS.: OF ALL CLASSES FOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. 


BAIN-BAND SPECTROSCOPE, WITH ADJUSTABLE SLIT AND FOCUSING LENS, 
IN CASE, £2 9s. 


WOODHOUSE AND RAWSON. 





Orrices—11, QUEEN Victori STREET, E @ Wonks—CapBv Harr, HAXMAMERSMITHTt Roan, W 
LAMPS. lu ° SAFETY JUNCTIONS. TELEPHONE SUPPLIES. 
DYNAMOS. CARBONS. ELECTRIC BELLS. 
ACCUMULATORS. WIRE. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
FITTINGS. INSTRUNENTS. SUNDRIEŞ 
SWITCHES. BATTERY SUPPLIES. inguiries invited. 


All Lamps marked * Woodhouse and Rawson,” 
INCANDESCENT LAMPS., SUPPLIERS OF ALL ELECTRIC APPLIANCES. 





AWARD for '' Excellence and Im ments" in Reflecting Telescopes Histological, Botanical, Geological, the bes 
ogi e t Mounters Let 
exhibited at the Patenational Exhibinon, London.—Descriptive Cata out on. BE. mojerate terms Particu of B Werts, Dalmain 


logues, telve atai Road, Forest Hill 


G.. CALVER has received HIGHEST | n s OBJECTS FOR HIRE, 
CALVER, F.R.A.S., Widford, Chelmsford 
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UST PUBLISHED BY G. FISCHER, JENA. 
ERNST HAECKEL, Professor of Zoology, University of Jena. 
URSPRUNG UND ENTWIC LUNG DER 
THIERISCHEN GEWEBE, 


Ein histogenetischer Beitrag rur GASTRAEATHEORIE 
ce 2f 
OSCAR HERTWIG, Professor of Anatomy and cdd of the Anatomi- 
cal Institution of the University of 
DAS PROBLEM DER BEFRUCHTU iG UND DER 


ISOTROPIE DES EIES, EINE THEORIE 
DER VERERB@NG. 
Price rs 6d 
EDUARD STRASBURGER, Professor of Botany, University of Bonn. 
NEUE UNTERSUCHUNGEN UBER DEN 
BEFRUCHTUNGSVORGANG BEI DEN PHANERO- 
GAMEN ALS GRUNDLAGE FUR EINE THEORIE 
DER ZEUGUNG. 
Two Platga — Price ss. 
WILLIAMS & peris de 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
th Frederick Street, Edinburgh 





In 8vo, with 23 Woodcut Illustrations, price 185. bed 


THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION AND 


the PRIMI TIVE CONDITION of MAN ; Mental and Social Con- 
dition of Sa By Sr JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart, M. P., F.R S, 
&c., Author of “ Prehistoric Times ” Fourth Edition, with numerous 


Additions, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


['" ENGINEERING” SERIES] 
Now Ready, 4to, 909 pp., price zot 
Vor a of 


ELECTRIC ILLUMINATION. 


Illustrated by about 1500 Figures 
(Partly reprinted from ‘f ENGINEERING "). 
By JAMES DREDGE, Dr. M. F. O'REILLY, and H. VIVAREZ. 
Edited by JAMES DREDGE. 
cnc MR s 
foot cam an Append ee NW LI Lloyd lod Won oubaininge Abtan of 
Specifications of Electrical Pen pem in this country from January 
1873 to June 1882 
“London . Office of “ENGINEERING,” WS and 36, Bedford Street, Strand, 











AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 


ILLUSTRATION. 

They present F: M Representations f the Subj 
rst. e t Fait tations o e Subjects. 
end, Printed on the pe of the Book itself, mounting not required. 
ard. For Editions of tooo and under they are cheap. 

Employed by the Erustees of the British en pu by the Learned 
Societies ; by many of the leading Publish 


notes the Works recently done, or at risent in the press, may be 


cited : Brassey's Tahiti”; Prof. ner's "The T. of 
Gola evi, Fon, oÈ name, Tear] hadi 
© Ornament of Japan ee 
t" Archeological Survey of Indig” ; “Samuel Palmer: a Memoir. n» 


trated by fourteen autotype reproductions from iby co tars sepia 
drawings " 


FOR THE 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE,HOME, 


$ VISIT THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
= (Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of UNTEN 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAI INGS 
CE the Luxem "Tho Salon, c. 
CSIMILES OF TURNER'S e TIBE STUDIO UM,” 
COPIES OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
And rare works from the Prin Print Room, British Museum 
An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with Press Notices from the Times, 
Athenaeum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal, &c., free per Post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per Post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, WC. 


Now Ready, ın Two Parts, 8vo, 14s each 
A TREATISE OF THE DYNAMICS OF 
A SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With Numerous Examples. By 
EDWARD JOHN ROUTH, DSc, LLD., FRS, &c, Fellow of 
the University of London, Hon Fellow of St. Peter's Coilege, Cam- 
bridge. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged Demy 8vo Two 
Parts. r4. each. 





Part I—TnHE ELEMENTARY PART 
Part IL—THE ADVANCED PART. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIO BOOKS. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 

“The secret of Miss Buckley's success as a popular expounder of the 
abstruse results of the highest scientific research 18 iher own; mastery of the 
poses and results She is content with no second-hand knowledge; she 

1n all cases gone to the fountain-head "— Times. 


"Third Edition, Crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations 
A SHORT HÍSTORY OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE, and of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the 


Greeks to the Present Day oth Gilt, Gilt E 8s. Gas Cloth 
Plain, 7s 62 rs dese 


“ For a present to an intelligent youngster with a scientific p. we can 
hardly think of a better book: while it is just the thing to give for a holday 
task or a prize in science... We very few men who cou'd have 
written so charming and so simple a history as this; it has all the best 
properties of a woman's style On the other hand, we know still fewer women 
who could have handled matters so manifold and so various with so firm a 
grasp and so accurate a touch "—/oxrnal of Education, 


By the same Authoress 
THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. Four- 
eon a Thousand. Post 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, Cloth Guilt, Gilt 
LIFE AND HER CHILDREN : Glimpses 


of Animal Life from the Amæba to the Insects. Eighth Thousand 
Post 8vo, with upwards of roo Illustrations Cloth Gilt, Gilt Edges, 6s. 


WINNERS IN LIFE'S RACE; or, the 


Great Back-boned Family: Fourth Thousand. E Bvo. With 
numerous Illustrations oth Gilt, Gilt Edges, 8s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charng Cross, S.w. 





Nearly ready, large post 8vo, cloth gilt, price 21s. 


EUROPE. By F. W. RUDLER, F.G.S., and G. G. 
CHISHOLM, B.Sc. Edited by Sir ANDREW C RAMSAY, DED; 
FRS With Ethnological Appendix by Prof. A. H. KEANE, MAT’ 
Forming the New Volume of “STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM of 
GEOG HY and TRAVEL for GENERAL READING.” A 
Series of yolum descriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe 


NOTE. 

This volume on A 1s based, hke the others of the Seri 
Hellwald’s well-known work “Die Erde und ihre Volker"? but it has eed 
found desirable to recast a gat of the on work. The labour 
necessary being more than Sir A. Ramsay could conveniently bestow on 
it, ıt was banded to Mr. Rudler and Mr. Chisholm- Sir Andrew, however. 
corrected the proofs of the entre mand made extensive additions 
to the work, adding entire chapters on the sh jects in which he was specially 
interested By the re-casung the plan of the volume has been rendered 
much more systematic, and a large porton of the physical part has been 
Te- written, 

A valuable essay on European Ethnology and Philology has been contri- 
buted, in the shape of an Appendix, by Prof Keane. Throughout the work 
great care has been taken to ensure accuracy, and to t the latest addi- 
tions to our reg of the various pals under discussion. Equal care 
has been preparation of the series of maps, which will, it is 

hoped, be n valuable accompaniments to the text.* 


In the same Series, uniform in sire and price, 


NORTH AMERICA: UNITED STATES. 
By Prof. F. V. HAYDEN. CANADA By Prof A. R. C. SELWYN, 


AUSTRALASIA. By A. R WaLracs, F.R.G.S. 
Third Edition. 
AFRICA. By the late KEITH JOHNSTONE, F.ReG.S, 


rond M Revised and Corrected by E G. RAVENSTEIN, 


CENTRAL AMERICA, THE WEST 
INDIES, AND SOUTH AMERICA. By H.W BATES, FRGS 
Second Edition. 


ASIA. By A. H. Rane M.A.I. 
- RICHARD”REMPLE, Bart , G.CS T, D C L 


London: EQWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Edited by Sir 





EYTON'S OSTEOLOGIA AVIUM. 
Published at £10 xos., offered at £5 5s, bound 


OSTEOLOGIA AVIUM: 
the Osteo! of Birds. By T. C. EYTON, "PG S, FLS. Com 
te with all the Supplements 185 Plates, 4to, and Letterpress. Pub- 

at £10 tos. in Paper. 

Messrs Williams and Norgate have purchased the few remaining complete 
sets of this valuable work, and offer them handsomely bound in one volume, 
half morocco, gilt top, for 5 Guineas 

A few Copies of the Supplement II., Parts x to 3, may still be had 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, ue Hennetta Street, reopen Gardeny London, : 


and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburg 


or, A Sketch of © 
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A WINTER RECREATION. 


USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


S " 
Special Sets of Photographic Apparatus containing every Requisite for taking Photographs, £3 35, £5 55, 
and £10 Ios. : i 

Knowledge says '—' The winter—now so 1apidly approaching— would afford a good opportunity of obtaining a knowledge of the art; the necessmy 

time for study could then better be spared by most people than in the summer season Nor during the winter months would the amateur be prevented from 

g the requisite practice in landscape photography, t h this might appear likely, at first sight, owing to the scarcity of sunlight at that time of the 

e year. By tho rapid dry-plate process, however, much may easily be accomplished in this direction; and sometpf the prettiest effects we have seen have been 
those taken fiom landscapes covered with ice and snow ” 


FREE LESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY TO PURCHASERS OF APPARATUS TO VALUE OF £5 5s. 
e AND UPWARDS. 
A Studio specially Reserved for Amateurs. Apparatus and everything connected with Photography Supplied 


For the A B C of Modern Dry-Plate Photography, Price-List, and Particulars, apply to MANA GER,*S CIENTIFIC DEPOT. 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO,, 108 and 110, REGENT STREET, W., 


and 54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


THE “EXCELSIOR” ` THE NEW PATENT 

















PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. AWARDS: WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS. 
M TEN = TIER 
PRIZEMEDALS, AUR or ES. 
FOURTEEN 
CERTIFICATES 
— oF MERIT 
mae . THE The leading peculianty of this Mattress is the umique com- 
The principle of arrangement permits the free movement « Excelsior” bari a woven wire central portion with helical 


of one sleeper without inconvenience to the other, admits f iabl i 
: ` rings of great strength and reliable temper, gi 
of complete isolation of each, and effatwally prevents ,, Matlock” advenis possessed by no other make. The Belici 
depression in the centre, springs obviate the tendency in all woven wire mattresses 


x BED-RESTS. to b hollow and so cause sleepers to roll into the 
THE “EXCELSIOR” & “MATLOCK” COUCHES. middle of the bed. j 


‘Retail from Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, &c. Iilustrated Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists from 


CHORLTON & DUGDALE, MANCHESTER. 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF | W. WATSON & SONS 





ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY Having purchased the Business of Mr. E. WHEELER, late of 

: , Tolli Road, Holloway, incl bet 0,000 and 
PATHOLOGY, BOTANY, GEOLOGY, | soc Choice Specimens, are enabled to offer an tnequalled 
MINERALOGY ENTOMOLOGY | selection of Objects of Interest. 


Just Published 
&c., &c., &c. (TO INCLUDE MR. WHEELER'S STOCK), 


THE BEST AND CHOICEST 
IN EVERY BRANCH 


NEW CLASSIFIED LIST OF OBJECTS 
FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


ith he abou ded Post Fi 
OF MICROSCOPICAL STUDY. | E ie hoi va A E oR ost Free to 
W. WATSON & SONS, 313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
TWO DOORS FROM CHANCERY LANE. ESTABLISHED 1837. 








The REMINGTON “ PERFECTED ^ TYPE-WRITER, 


No, à PERFECTED TYPE- B. 
A MACHINE to supersede the pen tor manu- CJGAPITALS A DATE LETTERS. 
script writing, correspondence, &c., having twice = Hp 
the speed of the pen; is always ready for use, A 
simple in construction, not liable to get out of 
order, easily understood. It is used in Govern- 
ment Offices, and by Merchants, Bankers, Law- 
yers, Cler; en, Doctors, Scientisis, &c. 

“ The other advantages of the machine, those 
for which chiefly T personally value and em- 
ploy it, are worthy of a moment's considera- 
ton. Ite work in my hands is about twice as 
rapid as that of a pen, and became so after a 
few weeks of practice. I have worked the 
machine for eight consecutive hours without more 

ten minutes' interruption, and at the end 
of that time my hands were not conscious of the 
least fatigue E writer is aware that the d 
same thing cannot be said with regard to the by the type-writer ought to go to the printer in 

n, — ROBERT BRUDENELL Carter, F.R.CS , almost precisely the condition in which it will 


a REDUCED PRIOES. finally appear.' 


BEEMAN & ROBERTS, Sole Agents, 6, King Street; Cheapside, London. 


Tha ':net, Tuesday, September 11, 1883. 

“The chief use of the twpe-writer may be 
said to be for business correspondence, for 
rapid and lefhble copying, as lor the transcrip- 
tion of short-hand notes, and in the prepara- 
tion of manuscnpt for the press or for re- 
vision. . . . a 

"In the preporation of manusctipt for re- 
vision or for the press, the advantages of the 
typentor over the, pen are very- decided. 

here is, first, the greater rapidity of produc- 
tion; and next, the superior quality of the pro- 
duct. The work of the type-wnter is fairly 
comparable to a printed proof, and may be over- 
looked and revised with the same facility, any 
neces: alterations Lang made by interlinea- 
tion with a pen. . . Manuscript produced 
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A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE: 


X ** To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts. the mind which builds for aye.” —WORDSWORIH 
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THE *LOISETTIAN" 


“SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 
WNSTANTANEOUS MEMORY! 
ART of NEVER FORGETTING |! 
DISCONTINUITY CURED!! 


A Physiological System, wholly unlike Mnemonics, using none of 
tts “* Localities,” “Keys,” “Pegs,” “ Links,” or *' Associations. 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON; F.R.S.E., Editor of 
** Health," says :— 
‘í PROFESSOR LOISETTE'S SYSTEM IS PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE." 


MMr, RICHARD A, PROCTOR, Editor of ** Knowledge," 
in No, x17, dated January 25, 1884, says :— 

'fT HAVE NO HESITATION IN THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDING 
THE SYSTEM TO ALL WHO ARE IN EARNEST IN WISHING TO 
TRAIN THEIR MEMORIES EFFECTIVELY, AND ARE THEREFORE 

“WILLING TO TAKE REASONABLE PAINS TO OBTAIN SO USEFUL 
4 RESULT." x 
Any Book Mastered in One Reading, 
Great Inducements t$ Correspondence Classes. 
Prospectus post-free on application tos 
PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 
a7, NEW OXFORD STREET (opposite Mudie’s ee LONDON. 


DLA Pin S&S WEBEB'S 
D uS 


; PLATE 
CUTLERY 


COMPLETELY 
FITTED. 


All Sizes in Stock. 


SPECIAL 


DETAILED LIST 
FREE. e 














ee gs * 
OXFORD ST, WEST END; AND 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY, 
LONDON. 


MANUFACTORY—The Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, SHEFFIELD. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES 


HOW TO TR THEM 
FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
WITH 


SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
. BY JOHN BROWNING, 


FRAS, ERMS, &c. 
WITH FIFTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRICE rs CLOTH 1s 64 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SENT FREE ror 1s ad or xs 8d sy THE AUTHOR, 


JOAN BROWNING, 
63, STRAND, LONDON,® W.C. 


NEGRETTI AND ZAMB RA'S 


CHRISTMAS IIO 

















"USEFUL. AND 
ORNAMENTAL, 


DADIES IVORY OPERA ase, 
Gilt Mount ces from £: 
GENTLEMEN'S LEATHER-COVERED 
FIELD GLASS, 
With Mi Pierced Sil Pri fr 
Opera Glasses Mite Mie iu Tortoises hell or Ponss Dicroscopen, 
Magic Lanterns, &c., of description, ^ 
Illustrated Price Lists posted free to all parts of the World. 
NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA, 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND oa TO THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN RN YJADUCI, 
Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace. 


45, Cornhill; 122, Regent Sic 
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ROYAL Bep NIE SOCIETY OF | LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


. 
APPOINTMENT OF CONSULTING CHEMIST, 


Applications for the post of Consulting Chemist and Director of the Labora- 
tory of the Royal Agricultural Society of England will be received by the 
Secretary up to January 25 Terms and Conditions of the Appointment 
may be obtained on application to 

za, Hanover Square, London, W 


H.M JENKINS, Secretary. 


ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL 
* MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S E. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 and £60 
res tively, open to all Fast Year Students, will be offered for Competition 


in OCTOBER 1885 
t the Year for the " PRELIMINA*- Y 





Special Classes are held throu; 
SCIENTIFIC" and “INTERMEDIATE M B" Examinations of the 
Umversity of London, and may Le gomed at any tune 

Entries may be made to or to Hospital Piactice, and special 
arrangements are made for Students enterin id their Second or subsequent 
Years ; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners 
in tec and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secre- 

» 


Guorce RENDL E 
W M ORD, Dean 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(FOR LADIES) 
8 AND 9, York PrAcz, Baker STREET, W. 


LENT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, JANUARY 15, 

Mr. BENNET1 will give an advanced Course of Lectures on Vegetable 
Physiol and the Moi phology of Flowenng Plants at : 45 on TUESDAYS 
and FRIDAYS. The Lectures will be adapted for the B E: Examination. 


B SHADWELL, Hon Sec 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY FOR WOMEN. 


A Course of Lectures, Esertioes dad Practical Werk suitable for Candi- 
dates preparing for MATRICULATION in Junenext or in. January 1886, 
will be pive ý Dr. H. FORSTER MORLEY, M A , on WEDNESDAYS 
and FRIDAYS at 4 p m during the Second and Third Terms Students will 
themselves ES the Common Gases and Acids. The first Lecture will be 
on WEDNESDAY, January 7; Fee for the Course, £4 4s 


TALFOURD ELY, M A., Secretary 


MEMORIAL TO THE. LA'IE 
REV. PROF. RICHARD TOWNSEND, 


S F T.C.D., F.R S. 
Ata Meeting of Fellows and Professors held in Inmty College, Dublin, 
on December 1, 18eg e Provost presiding—it was unanimo resolv 
that a Memorial to the late Rev Richard ‘Townsend be instituted, and that 
this Memorial take the form of a Scientific Prire in the University of Dublin 
1n connection with his name . 
Contributions to the Fund for establishing this Memorial Prize will be 
recetved by the Hono Treasurers— 
Rev Dr SALMON, F RS, Regius Professor of Divinity , 
BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, FRS, Professor of Natural 
pant C 
At the Royal Bank of Ireland, Foster Place, Dublin; or by 
GEORGE & CATHCART, Hon. Sec, 
as, Trinity College, Dublin 
e Amount already Subscribed one ben eo 








£293 65 


SCOTTISH MARINE STATION, 
GRANTON, EDINBURGH. 


Arrangements are now complete for suppl ng Schools, TORIA Labora- 
tones, Museums, Collectors, Students, an Taveatigatore with mens of 
Manne Animals and Plants arom jhe wth of Forta and North Price 
Lists contaimng about 150 Speciés may be bad Post Free on application ; 
the prices are pou very moderate. AH the Specimens of Ani will be 
sent preserved by the best methods, and correctly named Some species, 
such as Anemones, Worms, and Hydroids can be sdht. living in sea-water. 
All the Alge will be sent alive Anemones can be kept alive with v@ry httle 
trouble in a Drawing-room in Glass Globes, and ferm even more beaunful 
and mteresting objects than flowers, Stone-ware jars of sea-water can be 
sent from the Station to Inland places for this purpose 


. F J.T CUNNINGHAM, Superintendent 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—Forth- 


coming Examinationg.—]unior Assistants in the Science Branch and in 

~ the Art Branch of the South Kensington Museum (17-20) January 9 
1885 The date specified is the latest at which Applications can be 
recerved. They must be made on Forms to be obtained with Particulars 
from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, S.W. 


HOME TUITION,LONDON & SUBURBS. 
—STUDENTS in Classics and Mathematics attended at their own 
houses by a High Wrangler, F R S , on very reasonable terms. 5S; 
attention to bachward pupils —X , 9, Dorville Crescent, Hammersmith 











GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, s;, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


who last week sent to his subscribers Gloiotrchia natans (Rivulana angu- 
loss), with drawing and descmption He also sent out Larva of the Fairy 
Shrimp (Chirocephalus diaphanus), Argulus foliaceus, Lophopus crystallinus, 
Stephanoceros E:chornu, Cordylophora lacustris, Áctinospherinm, Uvella, 
Desmids, Volvox globator @also Hydra, Amba, Vorticella, and other 
Specimens for (Huxley and Martin’s) Biological Laboratory work. 
Weekly Announcements will be made in this place of Organisms T B, is 
supplying. 
Specimen Tube, One Shilling, post free. 
Twenty-six Tubes in course of Six Months for Subscription of £x I8. 
or Tuelve Tubes Jor 10s. 6d, = 


Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Parts, 1s. cach. 


SKELETON OF FROG carefully pre- 
pared, 41., post free 
E WADE WILTON, Nerthfield Villas, Leeds, 
EMANUEL SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH 
COMMON, S.W. 


RESIDENT ASSISTANT MASTER required for JANUARY Next, 
gaalıfied to teach Chemistry and Physics ın addition to Enghsh subjects, 
ementary Latın, and French Salary, £80, nang Sto per annum to £ roo, 
Whitten applications to be made without delay to the CuzrKk, United West- 
mipster Schools, Palace Street, S.W. Only selected Candidates written to 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
Just received fiom Japan, 


SOME MAGNIFICENT SPECIMENS of STIBNITE, single Crystals 
to inches and 12 inches long ; also Groups from 8 inches to 24 inches in size 
The Mines being now closed, no fu 7 EAS ToS may be expected. 
Also SINGLE CRYSTALS, and SMALL GROUPS of the NEWLY 
FOUND HERDERITE from MAINE, U.S A, SHERRY-COLOURED: 
TOPAZES, SIBERIA EMERALD on MATRIX, fine MANGANITES, 
GALENAS, CALYBITES, KONSBERG SILVERS, and very large 
Crystals of KEILHANITE. 

A Large Series o; ROCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 


mista on Application Hammers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps. 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free 
SAMUEL HENSON, 
277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Norfolk Street. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
DIVISION—EDUCATION. 


A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 


THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Gecjogical Collections for Science Teaching. 
Catalogues Post free. 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED 
Io JAMES R. GREGORY for 


EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF GEOLOGY ANI 


MINERALOGY 
By the International Health and Education Exhibition, 1884. 
Medals also Awarded in 1862, 1867, 1879, and 1883 in London, Pans, Sydney 
an ndon 


Pectaltty ‘— 
GEOLOGICAL AND NERALOGICAL £OLLECTIONS 
For Museums, Colleges, Schools, Lectures, Students, &c. 
Catalogues and Lists on application ti 
JAMES R GREGORY, 
GEOLOGIST AND AÍINERALOGIST, 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Established 18589 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENY 


o PER CENT GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF STANDAR 
COLLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOG 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which tN 


¿Application is to be made supplied by 
THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
a Geologist, &c., 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON, E.C. (over Quarter of 2 Centunu 
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“Sale bp Auction. 


DISSOLVING-VIEW LANTZRNS AND SLIDES, &c. 


MR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL BY AUC- 


TION at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on FRI- 
DAY, January 2, at half-past ra precisely, Dissolving-View and Magic 
panne in a large assortment of Slides, Cameras, Lenses, Rolling 
Presses, Printing Frames, and other Photographic A) tus, Micro- 
acopes and Objects, Telescopes, Opera and Field Clirio, Stereo- 
scopes and Shdes, Electrical and GalvamagApparatus, Surgical Instru- 
meats, and the usual miscellaneous Property. 


On view after 2 the Day prior and Morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


LANTERN READINGS.—DISSOLVING 
VIEWS. 


THE NEW QUADRUPLICON 
New Season, 1884 and 1885 — Popular Subjects for this Season 
The Channel Islands—The War ie the Soudan— The River Thames— 
Devonshire Scenery —Herefoid and the River Wye—The English Lakes— 
London P.orand How They Live—Egypt and the Nile tron—Nor- 
way—The Lifeboat—The Signal Box—The Maids of Lee—Poor Pa’ 
Trousers—Shad ,ws on the Blinds, &c 
The largest and newest Stock of Lanterns and Slides, Scientific and 
General, on Hire and Sale in this country at the Lowest Prices. 
E MARSHALL, 78, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
BOOKS (Secondhand), Miscellaneous, Re- 
mainders, &c —C HERBERT, Enghsh and Foreign Bookseller, 319. 
Goswell Road, London, E C ogue free on receipt of two stamps. 
Libraries, Old Books, and Parchment purchased. 














Price Stapence By Post, Eightpence. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Contents for January 
r—' A Normandy Milkmaid " ngraved by J A Quartley, from a 
ev by iy J Hennessy. Frontispiece 
a —'' Calvados ” Mary Mather. With Illustrations by W J Hennessy. 
3 —“ Shak 's County” By Rose Kingsley With Illustrations by 
Alfred Parsons. o be continued 


By H A Jones. With Illustrations by 
rs be continued ) 
X By W.E. Norns 


(To be continued ) : 
MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON. 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 


MMACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. for JANUARY 
CON NTS 


i —6 HE HIGHLAND CROFTERS IN CANADA. 

2,—M TAINE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
3—TIHE REDISTRIBUTION BILL. 

4—THE GREAT BAXTAIRS SCANDAL. 

s-——THE OIL AND GAS WELLS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
$—A MILLIONAIRE'S COUSIN PartI. Chapters I—III. 
7.-REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 

MACMILLAN, & CO., LONDON. 


BNORTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST, 


the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among 
Landowners, Farmers, Resident Agents, and, others interested in the 
management of land throughout the United Kingdom. e 
The AGRICULTURIST is published every Wednesday afternoon in time 
or the Evening Mails, and contains Reports of all the principal British and 
wcish Markets of the week. UA 
Thespecial attention of Land Agentsis directed to the AGRICULTURIST 
s one of the best existing papers for Advertising Farms to be Let and Estates 
or Sale, 
Advertisers addressing themselves to Farmers will find the AGRICUL- 
"URIST a first-class medium for reaching that Class. — 
Price 3d. By post 34¢. Annual Subscription, payable in advance, 145. 
Offices—377, High, Street, Edinburgh ; fhd 145, Queen Victoria Street, 
ondon, E. 
Money Orders payable to CHARLES ANDERSON, Jun , Edinburgh. 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST'S MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


Price Sixpence, Monthly, 24 es 8vo, with occasional Illustrations 
‘onducted by C. G. BARRETT, Pe Dovoras, R. McLACHLAN, F.R.S , 
.C Rye. F.Z.S, E SavNpers, F.L S, and H. T Srarron, F.R.S. 
This Magazine, commenced in 1864, contains ard articles and notes 
-all subjects connected with Entomology, and especially on the Insects of 

ame British Isles ; 
Subscription—Six Shillings per Volume, post free. The volumes com- 
ence with the June number in each year ; 
Vols I. to VI (strongly bound ın cloth) may be obtained by purchasers ot | 
e entire set to date, at the in price of 10s each; the succeeding 
ols may be had separately or ther, at 7s. each » 

London: JOHN v. VOORS!, x, Paternoster Row. 

N B —Communications, &c , should be sent toghe Editors at the above i 
idress 
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7 On the rst of every Month, price Sixpence. : 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST: 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF BRITISH ENBOMOLOGY 
Edited by Jonn T. CARRINGTON, 
With the Assistance of 
Freperick Bonp, F.Z.S. oun A. Powzn, M D. 
Epwarp A Fiırch, F.L S. . JENNER Wer, F.L S. 
; : F BucHANAN Wuirr, M.D. 

Contains Articles by well-known Entomologists on all Branches of the e 
Science; on Insects injurious or benefianl to Fann or Garden; Notes on 
Habits, Life-Historles; occurrence gf Ranties, &c.; there aro Monthly 
Lists of Duplicates and Desiderata. 

Numerous Woopcur ILLUSTRATIONS, to the printing of which especial 
attention is given, and occasional LirHoGgAPHED and CHROMO-LITHO- 
GRAPHED PLATES. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
THE « HANSA,” 


Published since 1864 in Ham , is the only independent professional paper 
in Gormany dedicated exclusively to Marıtıme Objects. ys, Critiques, 
eports, Advertisements Stnct eye kept upon the development 
ffairs in every respect. Every second Sunday one Number in 
4to at least ; frequent supplements and drawings. Subscription at any tıme ; 
pP g numbers of the year furnished subsequently. Price ras for twelve 
months. Advertisements 47. line widely spread by this paper; considerable 
abatement for 3, 6, 12 months’ insertion. Business Office. Aug. Meyer and 
Dieckmann, Hamburg, Alterwall, 28 Edited by W. von FnEEDEN, M.R.. 
Hamburg, Alexander Street, 8. 


LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE: a Weekly 


Newspaper and Review in the French Lan yA Politics, Literature, 
o 
W.C. 








Science, Art, Varieties, Notes. Price ad, Booksellers, and at 
the way Bookstalle. Office, 441, Strand, W. 

LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE: Journal Français pour 
l'Angleterre * Politique, Littérature, Sciences, Arts, Variétés, Nouvelles, 
et Notes Un exemplaire par la poste, 24d . en timbres poste. Abonne- 
ment franco par Ia poste—un an, ror 10d ; six mols, sf 5d. Prix ad. 
chez tous les hbraires et aux gares des chemins de fer. On s'abonne 
aux bureaux, 441, Strand, Londres, W.C. $ 

LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“‘La Semaine Fran- 
çalsa ’ has been byenght out in London for the benefit of those English 
readers who may "wish to study contemporary French from all points of 
view, instead of confming their reading to one particular Gallic print. 
It certainly merits success.”—Grapdrc. . 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— a. d. 
Three Months se se æ m 0 cs l 9 
Six Pe ee o m o o Á 5 5 
Twelve ,, M - - oes ose - XO IO 
. P O.O. payable to A. CxisTin 


Publishing Office, 441, Strand, W.C. 


THE BREWERS' GUARDIAN: 
A Kortnighily Paper devoted to the Protection of Brewers’ Interests, 





censing, Legal, and Parliamentary Matters. 

Revizw or TRE MALT AND Hor TRADES; AND Wink AND SPIRIT TRADE 
CORD, 
The Organ of the Country Brewers. 

“ The Brewers’ Guardian? is published on the evenings of every alternate 
Tuesday. and is the only journal officially conr ected mth brewmg interests 
Subscription, 16s 6d per annum, post free, dating from any quarter-day 

Single Copies, rs. cach Registered for transmission abroad. 

Offices—5 Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E C. 





165. per Ann , aor. Post Freee 


DER NATURFORSCHER. 


Wochenblatt zur Verbreitung der Fortschritte in den . 
Naturwissenschaften. 

kia nim gut von Dr WILHELM SKLAREK. ; 

A Weekly Periodical devoted to Natural Science. 52 Nos., 16s Specimen 

Numbers may be had through any Foreign Bookseller. 188 commenced 

the XVIIth volume. 


Berlin: DUMMLER, 77, Charlottenstrasse S.W., and all Booksellers. 
—— an 


THE CELEBRATED 


7 





— 





Is unrivalled for Gardeners’, Foresters’, Farmers’, Joiners’, and Amateurs 
use. It requires no oil. with a spittle or water. Puts on a keen, 
s edge; no humbug about this — Has stood the test of 100 years. Cut 
in Hones for Axes, Hedge Kniv Razors, Penknives, and Plane Irons, &c. 
Honourable Mention, @aris Exhibition. 1878; and Bronze Medal, London 
International Eahibition, 1884. Ask your Ironmonger or other retail house 
to get you one, and give my address; if he won't, drop me a note. 


JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, 


Tam O'Shanter Stone Hone Werks, Da'rrcie, Tarbcltcn Station, R $ O 
Ayrshire. 


e 
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EGYPT, THE NILE, AND THE SOUDAN. 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S Records of his Journeyings and Exploring Expeditions in ABYSSINIA, 
THE VALLEY OF THE NILE, and THE SOUDAN, afford the Readers the most 
complete accounts of these rarely-travelled Districts. : 

BY SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A, F.R.G.S., F.R.S. 

THE,NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA, AND THE SWORD HUNTERS OF THE HAMRAN ARABS, 





With Maps and Illustrations, New and per Edition. Crown 8vo. 65 : . ; um 
*,* This Work affords the most complete Account of THE SOUDAN and surrounding distant portions of Egyptian Territory. 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, AND EXPLORATION OF THE NILE SOURCES. 
New and Cheaper Edition. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. e . 

ISMAILIA. A Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, organised by 
Padus Khedive rae Egypt With Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, by ZWECKER and DURAND Now and Cheaper Edition, with New 


THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. Being Letters to the Times and the Pall Mall Gazette. With Map. Demy 8vo. 25. 
MACMILLAN & @O., LONDON. 





SCIENTIFIC WORTHIES., 


The following is a list of the Portraits that have appeared in the above Series. 


MICHAEL FARADAY. HERMANN L. F. HELMHOLTZ. 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. SIR JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, 


CHARLES DARWIN. WILLIAM HARVEY. 
JOHN TYNDALL, SIR GEORGE B. AIRY. 


GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES. J. LOUIS R. AGASSIZ. , 
SIR CHARLES LYELL. JEAN BAPTISTE ANDRE DUMAS. 


SIR CHARLES WHEATSTONE, RICHARD OWEN. 
SIR WYVILLE THOMSON. AMES CLERK MAXWELL. 
ROBERT WILHELM BUNSEN, AMES PRESCOTT JOULE. 
ADOLF ERIK NORDENSKJOLD. ILLTAM SPOTTISWOODE. 
SIR WILLIAM THOMSON. , ARTHUR CAYLEY. 
; SIR C. W. SIEMENS. f 
Prooy impressions of these, printed on India paper, may be had from the Publishers, price 5s, each, or 
the Set of 23 Portraits in a Handsome Portfolio for £6 os. od. carriage paid. 
THE PORTFOLIO MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY, PRICE 6s. 
Cheques and P.O.0.'s payable to MACMILLAN & CO. 


OFFICE OF “NATURE,” 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 











Now Ready. © With Illustrations. Svo. 24s. 


GRAPHICAL DETERMINATION OF FORCES IN ENGINEER- 


ING STRUCTURES. By JAMES B. CHALMERS, U.E. With Illustrations,  8vo. i 

“ We may at once say that the work before us is a valuable treatise, full of thought, labour, and information, and containing 
selections of most of the problems which the engineer has to solve with reference to the internal resistances of structures, ”— 
Athenaeum. 

"Its merits are so numerous that we have no hesitation in saying that it is by far the most tmportant contribution as yet 
made by England to the published literature of the subject it deals with. . ». Mr. Chalmers has conscientiously performed am 
task which must have involved a great deal of patient labour, and required for its accomplishment not only much mathematica» 
talent but also pracfical ability.” —Zngineer. 

-MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON. ,° 





In 8vo, with 23 Woodcut Illustrations, price 185. 


THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION AND: 


L'ÉLECTRICITÉ: 


Chaque Samedi, 16 pages, grand in 8vo, 2 colonnes 


REVUE HEBDOMADAIRE, 
Scientifique, illustrée, spéciale, seul journal tenant les lectems 
au courant de toutes les itions électriques, et de toys les 

progrès de l'Zlectricité. , 
Comité de Rédaction, ARMENGAUD JEUNE, 
Président ; 
A. BERTHON, E. BOISTEL, F. BOREL, 

R. de COULON, W.de FONVIELLE, L. MAICHE, 
A. de MÉRITENS, D. MONNIER, D. NAPOLI. 
Subscription Yearly, 20s. 5 Six Months, 105. 

Agency for England and Colontes— 

LE FEVRE AND CO., ENGINEERS, 

26, Bupcz Row, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
Specimen Copy sent post free. 


the PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN; Mental and Social Con 
dition of Savages. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M. P., F.R S., 
&c , Author of “ Prehistoric Times ” Fourth Edition, with numerous 
Additions, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
— 


Just Published. 
SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS ALS ER. 
FINDER UND ERFORSCHER, von E. OBACH, Dr. Philos. 8vo 


as 
A SEIGLE, 3o, Lime Street, E.C 


Now Ready, in Two Parts, 8vo, 145 each. 


A TREATISE OF THE DYNAMICS OF 
A SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With Numerous Examples. 
EDWARD JOHN ROUTH, D Sc LL.D., F.R.S , &c Fallow 
the University of London, Hon Fellow of St Peter's College, Cam 

- bridge Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged Demy Svo. Tw 
Parts. x4s. eai 

Part I.—Tue ELEMENTARY PART. 
Part II.—THE ADVANCED PART. 


. MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS to *' NATURE. " LIGHTNING CONDDCTORS. 
Experience, accumulated since the time of Benjamin Franklin, proves 
Yearly . ee Oe ee eee + 28 p conclusively that a Conductor made of Copper of adequate size is "the best 
Half-yearly . . .. 2... 14 6 o£ allappliances for the protection of every description of building from the 
Quarterly, 4... 2... 7 6 destructive effects of lightning. 


To the United States, the Continent, and all places 
within the Postal Union :— 


s d. 
Yearly. 2... . 30 6 
Halfyearly. . .. ...98..... 15 6 
Quarterly. . .... ess y; o 


CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Three Lines in Column 2s, 6d. 94, per Tinei after. 


& d 

One-Eighth Page, or Quarter Column . . . 0 18 6 
r Page, or Half Column . .... 115 O 

alfa Page, ora Column . . . . . . .. 3 o 
Whole Page .............. 6 o, 


Post Office Orders payable to MACMILLAN & co. 
OFFICE: 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Diary of Societies 


LONDON 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3,—The Sources of Electricity: Prof. Tyndall 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3o. 
at 3.—The Sources of Electnaty: Prof. Tyndall 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 1. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—The Sources of Electricity * Prof Tyndall. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 3. 
ROYAL INSTITU110N, at 3.— The Sources of Electricity: Prof Tyndall 


C. D. AHRENS, 


PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C 


SPECIAL NOTICE—Sce the New Polarising Prism. 


Can be used over any A & B Eyepiece. Strong! secures is for Lantern 
Work; will take in any Object Also sec the New Erecting Microscope. 
Any Object-Glass and i any Eyepiece can be used with jt. Itis the only way 
of seeing the Objects in their nght shape and form ag a iE Rege 

Nicol Prisms in existence for the Late W.Spottiswoode, R.S 


&c , and for Frank Crisp, Esq., LL.B, B A., &c, &c. 
TRADE SUPPLIED WITH PRISMS 


san AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
AMATEURS SUPPLIED 


ECESSARY / APPARATUS— 
DRY PLATES, CHEMICALS, &c. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION, 











Instructions Given, 


GEORGE HOUGHTON & SON, 
89, H1GH HOLBORN, Lonpon, W.C. 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS. 


phic Apparatus and Materials of the Highest Quality supplied 
at rt» rices from 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST'S STORES, 
* 43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E C. 
(Close tp Aldersgate Station). 
COMPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTFITS. 
New Illustrated Price List 6¢. Address the MANAGER. 


HOW & CO’S 
Geological Transparencies for the Lantern. 


Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 


WALKER'S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS 
ND MINERALS, 














HOW & CO'S ROCKET MICROSCOPE I AMP, 8s 6d. 
MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, Obsi Granites, 
Syenites, Diorites, Gabbros, Dolerites, Basalts, o Trach: 
Andesites, Porphyrites, Rhyolites Lavas, Ashes, Gne, Schists, Time. 
stones, &c.. price rr 6d. each, s 
JAMES HOW & CO., 73, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON. 


EVERY REQUISITE. |® 


NEWALL & .CO.’S 


PATENT 


COPPER LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR, 


As applied to all kinds of Buildings and Shipping In all eria of the be ofla 
with unvarying success, is the rffost Trustworthy, most Effectige, and 
the Cheapest Conductor ever offered to the Public, 


R S. NEWALL & CO? 
130, STRAND, W.C.; 7, NEW QUAY, LIVERPOOL; 
68, ANDERSTON QUAY, GLASGOW. 
MANUFACTORY—GATESHHAD-ON.TYNHB. 


SANDERSON & Co. 


Bole Inventors of the Solid Copper Tape 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


In Continuous Len, , without Joints, as supplied Uy ene to pe Majesty’ 
Government and e Colonies ; the Italian ernment, th s 
public, and other Forign Governments ; the Royal Courts of J Strand, 
the Houses of Parlament, &c 

The Jury Commission, acting on the Reporta of tho International Juries of 
the Health Exhibition, have awarded a Bronze Medal in Class 26 to Messra. 
SANDERSON & Co. for their Solid Copper Tape Lightning Conductors in 
Continuous Lengths, without Joints, and of High Conductivity Copper. 


LEADENHALL HOUSE, 101, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION, 
GRIFFIN’S 


CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT. 


e PRICE 41. yd, POST FREE. 


A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


ILLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE, 
Demy vo, 480 pp., Lllustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts, 
Most Complete and Cheapest List of Apparatus, 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN anp SONS, 32, GARRICK STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


PATERSON & COOPER, 
76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. 
Electric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers, 
New Electric Light Catalogue, post free 1s 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have disposed of 
the Philosophical, Educational, and Experimental Part of their Business to 
Messrs J andT. MAYFIELD, 41, Queen Victoria Street, B.C. 


FERNS, A SPECIALITY. 


—— 

The largest and most profusely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of FERNSB ever pubhshed, containing much valuable oer many 

, numerous Descriptions, an ious yet nn * Hints on 
Fern ture ” , representative of our IMMENSE STOCK of FERNB 
which is probably the largeat in the World, suitable for STOVE 
GREENHOUSE cultivation, for OUTDOOR FERNERIES, and 
other purposes. 
May be had on application. PRICE Ys. 
ABRIDGED CATALOGU OF OVER IOOO SPECIES AND 


VAPIETIES POST FREE. 


W. & J.. BIRKENHEAD, 
FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


NEW MICROSCOPIC SLIDES | 
JUST ISSUED BY 
EDWARD WARD, 249, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


British Pol Polypdcm of Bicellaria am peque for Binocular. 
i E EM > Balsam for Polarigcope, 

















Parasite of ‘Emu (Niemus dromacus), in 
Price One Shilling each, or post free for 14 Stamps each e 
ed variety sent out on selection. 
bject, 18 issectons of the Cockroach? 
or 2f 


Microscopic Slides in 
New Series of uds 
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must be paid for with the Beer. 
either sugar, 





G. CALVER has received HIGHEST 


AWARD for “Excellence and Improvements" in Reflecting Telescopes 
exhibited at the International Exhibition, London —Descnptive Cata- 


logues, t 


welve stamps. 
G CALVER, E R.A.S , Widford, Chelmsford 





ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS FOR HIRE, 
Histological, Botanical, Geological, by the best Mounters Let 


out on most moderate terms 


of D. Weis, Dalmain 


Road, Forest Hill 





On the rst of every Month. 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN, 


Edited by James BRITTEN, E L.S , British Museum. 
CowTrENTs:— Original Articles by leadi Botanists.— Extracts, and 
Notices of Books and Memoirs.—Articles in Journals.—Botanical Nows.— 
Proceedings of Societies. 
Price xf 34 Subscription for One Year, payable in advance, rar, 


London * 


WEST, NEWMAN, & CO., 54, Hatton Garden, &.C. 





THE ZOOLOGIST: 


À MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Third Series Edited by J. E HARTING, F.L.S., F.Z S, Member of the 


British Ornithologists” Union ; contains— 


Onginal Articles by well-known naturalists n every branch of zoology; 


ha*its of animals ; r 
rare birds; distribution and migration of British 
rare marine fish; local aquaria ; British reptiles; British fand. and fresh- 


water mollusca, with remarks on the haunts and hablts of the species; and 

other matters of general interest to those who debght in natural history 

Reports of the Linúcan, Zoological, and Entomological Societies Reviews 

of natural history books Occasional translations from foreign zoological 
ournals of important and interesting articles in various branches of zoology 
here are occasional woodcuts 


__ JOHN VAN VOORST, rz, Paternoster Row . 
AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION. 

ADVANTAGES 


ist. Th 
and. Pri 
ard. Fo 


ey present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. 
nted on the paper of the Book itself, mounting not required. 
r Editions of xooo and under they are chea; 


P- 
Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and by the Learned 
Societies ; also by many of the leadıng Publishers 


Amongst 
cited * Tady 
Coins” ; 


the Works recently done, or at t in the press, may be 
Brassey's Tahiti"; Prof Gardner's “The Types of Greek 
oltzapffell’s ‘‘Practice of Ornamental Tuming”; Audsley’s 


“Ornamental Arts of Japan”; Lockyer's ‘Spectral Analysis”; Burgess’s 
“ Archeological Survey of India" ; " Samuel Palmer’ a Memoir.” 

Of this last work the Athexenss says :-—‘ This book is admirably illus- 
trated by fourteen antotype reproductions from lovely and characteristic sepia 


drawings 





FOR THE 

ARTISTIC CON PED OF THE HOME, 
SIT THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie's Library). 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 


From the most celebrated leries of Euro 


REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS 
From the Luxembourg, ‘The Salon," Royal Academy, &c 
"LIBER $ RUM," 


FACS 


IMILES OF RNER' ' STUDIO 


COPIES OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
And rare works from the Print Room? British Mustum, 
An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with Press Notices from the Times, 


Atheaum, 


Acadenty, Portfolio, Art Journal &c , free per Post. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per Post 


T 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





LECTURE-ROOM DIAGRAMS (Chemical, Physical 


SCIENTIFIC ART. 
Geological, 


Archseological, Biological, &c ) of any required scale in black"hnd white or 


qploured, with reference letters or printed descriptions. 
DRAWINGS on WOOD and the LITHOGRAPHIC STONE for 


Also, 
Sciqgtific Wi 
W. S. 
. 


carefully and neatly executed by 
D CAN, SCIENTIFIC ARTIST, 22, Delamere 
Teirace, Bayswater, W. 


arrival and departure of migratory birds; occurrence of 
fresh-water fish, new or 


Su. W SKOwz. 


In Casks, 12/6 per 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/3 per doz. Impl. Pts.* 
* Bottles charged 2/- per doz., and allowed at the same rate if returned; but they 


, saccharum, nor any of the many new Brewing Materials are used in å 
the manufacture of the “S. N.” Stout; it is Brewed entirely from the finest Malt and 
Hops; it 1s, too, more hopped than Stout is 
nutritious, it 1$ an excellent Tonic and particu 
anyone requiring a good strengthening beverage. It is a “Sound Nutnnous” Tonic, 
and very much recommended by Medical men. 


. WALTHAM BROTHERS, 
THE “HALF-GUINEA” ALE BREWERY, LONDON, 8.W 


| 
| 
| 
| 


erally, therefore, besides being very 
y suited for mvalids, ladies nursing, or 








The CHEMISTRY of the SECONDARY 
BATTERIES of PLANTÉ and FAURE By J H. GLADSTONE, 
Ph.D, F.R S. and ALFRED TRIBE, F Inst.C., Lecturer on Che- 
mistry at Dulwich College. Crown 8%. 25. 6d 

MACMILLAN & CO.. London. 
In Fcap 8vo, Price 3s 64. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN THE 


SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE By H. TANNER, 
F.C S., M.R A C., Examiner in the Principles of Agriculture under 
the Government Department of Science, sometime Professor of Agri- 
cultural Science, University College, Aberystwith. 

MACMILLAN & CO London 


64, CORNHILL. 
PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 


THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS—ON LAND Ok WATER. 
AND HAS fe 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 


THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 


THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
f any Accidental Assurance mpany 
Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
WzsT-END Orricg:—8, Grann HoTEL BUILDI NGS, CHARING Cros;. 


or at the 
Head Office :—64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 


FRY’S GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA, 1884. 
“Pure Cocoa.”—Cnas. A. 
Castron, Analyst for Dublin, 


saan COCOA 
ae Brorrasz, Analyst for EXTRACT 
Nineteen Prize Medala Awarded. 


BEST BLACK INK KNOWN. 
DRAPER'S INK (DICHROIC). 
DIFFERING FRGM AN.THING ELSE EVER PRODUCED 


Writing becomes a pleasure when this Ink is used It has been adopted 
by the principal s, Public Offices, and Railway Companies throughout 











* Ireland 
It writes almostinstfhtly Full Black | Flows easily from the Pen 
Does not corrode Steel Pens Blotting-paper may be applied at the 


Iscleanly to use, and not liableto Blot moment of wnting. 

Can be obtained in London, through Messrs BarcLay & Sons, Parring- 
don Street ; W. Epwarps, Old Change; F. Newsrry & Sons, Newgate 
Street; J Austin & Co, Duke Street, Liverpool; and to be had of al 


Stationers 
BEWLEY & DRAPER (Limited), Dublin. 


NON-MAGNETISABLE WATCHES. 


WATCHES which cannot be 'f MAGNBTISED,” constructed at 
the recommendation of W. Crooxss, Esq., F.R.S , and as exhibited at the 
Electrical Exhibition, Pans. 

E. DENT & CO, Makers of the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

Only Addresses :—6x, Strand, and 34, Royal Exchange, London 
N.B,—Watches can be converted to this p 











TM we! [4 Pr. ` a k 

Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH 
AND BOWELS, A Grest PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a 
Powerfi Invigorator of the System, in cases of WEAKNESS 
AND DEBILITY, and is umequalled in Female Complaints, 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & 00.8 NEW BOOKS. 


LORD TENNYSON'S NEW BOOK. 


BECKET. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, POET-LAUREATE. 








E Fcap. 8vo. 6s. s T = 
fo NEW NOVEL. i A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
CHARLEY KINGSTON'S AUNT. | RAMONA. A Story. 
By PEN OLIVER. : By HELEN JACKSON. 
Crown $vo. 6s. | Two Vols. Globe 8vo. 125. 


. 
A NEW STORY BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humpury Warp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘*This maiden novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward shows decided character and very considerable originality. . . . We are 
impressed throughout by the refinement and the evidences of culture which underlie the book. Mrs. Ward has concentrated 
the interest of her story in the two most conspicuous figures. But she gives us besides a great variety of subordinate characters and 
of by-play, illustrated chiefly from the scenes of that LonJon life which lies on the confines of the fashionable world and the borders 
of Upper Bohemia."— 71»es. E 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES CLERK MAXWELL, 


Whth Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Wntings. 


By LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Gieek in the University of St. Andrew’s, and 
WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A., Principal of Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


With Portiait and Illustrations. New Edition, Abridged anf Revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
A NEW SELECTION FROM CHARLES KINGSLEY'S WORKS. ` 


DAILY THOUGHTS. 


SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
. By his WIFE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


HUMAN INTERCOURSE. By Partie Ginpert HAMERTON, Author 


of “The Intellectual Life," ‘‘ Thoughts about Art,” '‘Etchers and Etching,” &c. Crown 8vo. 8s. 64. 


-THE WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. In Prose and Verse. Edited 


-by EDMUND GOSSE, Clark Lectmei of English Literature at the University of Cambridge. With Portraits and Fac- 
simile. In Four Volumes. Globe 8vo. 205. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOLUME, 


THE POETICAL,WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. Reprinted from 
the Original Editions, with Notes. By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. With a Vignette alter FLAXMAN. 
pb NEW BOOK BY MR. JOHN FISKE. : 


MAN'S DESTINY. Viewed in the Light of His Origin. By Jonw 


FISKE, Author of ‘‘ Darwinism: and other Essays," ‘‘ Excusions of an Evolutionist,” &c. Crown 8yo, 3s. 64. 


HISTORY OF THE PARSIS: Their Manners, Customs, Religion, and 


Present lo ition. Bye DOSABHAI FRAMJI KARAKA, K.C.S.I., Presidency Magistrate and Chairman of Her 
Majesty’s.Bench pf Justices, Bombay, late Membe: of the Bombay Legislative Council, Tate Chairman of the Municipal 
Corporation, and Ete Sheriff of Bombay, Waith Dlustratigns. Two V&ls. Medium 8vo. 36s. 


THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY. Based on the Papers of the Late 


Joun Fercuson MCLENNAN. Edited and Completed by DONALD McLENNAN, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Demy 8vo. 14s 


A HISTORY OF TASMANIA: from its Discovery in 1642 to the 


Present Tıme. By JAMES FENTON, With Map of the Island and Portraits of Aborigines, &c. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


BRITISH APPLES. Report of the Committee of the National Apple 
Congress, held in the Royal Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick, October 5 to 25, 1883. Compiled and Prepared pared by A 
BAKRON, Superintendent of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Secretary to the Fruit Committee, an of the 
National Apple Congress, &c. Ciown 8vo. 25.,6¢. 

. . 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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A’ WINTER RECREATION. 


' PRACTICAL PRESENTS. 
Special Sets of Photographic Apparatus containing every Requisite for taking Photographs, 43 35, 45 55, 
and £10 Ios. 


e FREE LESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY TO PURCHASERS OF APPARATUS TO VALUE OF £5 5s. 
- é _ AND UPWARDS. 
A Studio gpecially Reserved for Amateurs. Apparatus ‘and everything connected with Photography Supplied. 
For the A B C of Modern Dry-Plate Photography, Price-List, Opinions of the Press, and Partigulars, wee to 
MANAGER, SCIENTIFIC DEPOT. 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO,, 108 and 110, REGENT STREET, W., 


and 54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 











Collection of Six Fasciated Stems :—Strawberry, Sweet Pea, Tropzolum, Thistle, Stonecrop, and Celosia, 5s. 
Vertical Section of the Male Perichaetum and Antheridia of Atrichum undulatum, 18. 
Vertical Sections of the Apothecia of Usnea barbata and Lecanora tartarea, showing Asci, 18. each, 
Trans. sect. of Esparto Grass (remarkable arrangement of Fibre), 18. 
-Cover Slide Leaf or Stem : 5-Cover Slide: 
ri Tense (Salisburya) Petioles of Acacia, Lemon, Geranium, 
a, Abretinez (Spruce Fir). Abutilon, and Croton. 3a. 
3 Araucaris: (Araucana). 
& -Cover Slide: 


4. Taxodice (Wellington.a) 
5 Cupressinezm (Juniper). 3s, | tems of Olive, = Casua- 


















Section of Stem of Water 











Mr, PIFFARD’S PATENT 
COUNTER-SUNK SLIPS an 
now on Sale Two eve ee ready, 3/16 

and 5 8, at 6x. per are thus d de- 
Pi in the Journal PA AA Microscopical 


August 1 Mi up 
PIFFARDS Sh B. Piffard has patented a 
. slide, which xs made by formin si a diamond a round recess 
in an ordinary slide In this the p Eject is placed, and covered with 
thin glass. ‘lhe upper surface of the slide is thus perfectly smooth, 
"E the redet p evga Ciel o; and nS 1$ no danger o 

ver-glass and object ocked o 6 recess ird 
tiful diffusion of hght. VOCENT 


REMITTANCE WITH ORDER. ENLARGED CATALOGUE READY, POST FREE. 
B. PIFFARD, HILL HOUSE, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, HERTS. 


WALL PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 


ARK THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic, 
Sole Address—110o, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W., 





-Cover S1 de 
oots of Casuarina, Spruce Fir 
Ficus repens 8s 





When ordered off the Cata- 
logue (except where 


me as follows rs. each, 8s a EN " 


puces me ied) the prices 
dozen, 255. per 5o, 42 per 1oo. 








n f May be obtained of all Decorators. Special Prize Medal, Sanitary Instigute. 
. teh Award of Merit, International Medical and Sanitary Congress. Silver Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
PRIZE MEDAL] HARVEY & PEAK, HEALTH 
AWARDED [By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain,} EXHIBITION. 


SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 
BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESE/eRCH. ' 
RAIN-BAND BEBOPRORGOEE, WITH ADJUSTABLE SLIT AND FOCUSING LENS, 
* IN CASE, £2 2s. 


WOODHOUSE AND RAWSON. 





OrricES—1:, Queen Victoria STREET, E C. Worxs—Capsy Hart, HAMitERSMITH ROAD, W. 
LAMPS. SAFETY JUNCTIONS. TELEPHONE SUPPLIES. 
DYNAMOS. CARBONS, ELECTRIC BELLS. 
ACCUMULATORS. * WIRE. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS' 
s FITTINGS. ? INSTRUMENTS. SUNDRIES. 
e — SWITCHES. BATTERY SUPPLIES. / Inguiries invited. 


. All Lamps marked “ Woodhouse and Rawson.” 
“INCANDESCENT LAMPS. SUPPLIERS OF ALL ELEC TRIC APPLIANCES. 


. n Printed by R. Cray, Sons, AND Tr at 7 and 8, Bread Street Hill. Queen Victoria Street, in the City of London. and published by 
MackiLLAN AND Co., gt the Office, a9 and 30, Bedford Street, Covent Garden.—Txurspay, December 25, 1884 








A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE 


“t To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye. —NWORDSWORTH 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. HOW TO USE OUR EYES 


A WINTER AMUSEMENT. 
Since the introduction of Dry Plates, Photography can be practised in 
Winter as well as'in Summer. 
MARIONE Britannia Dry Plates are the Best and 


t 

MARIONS Photographic purita: The Largest and Best 
Selection for the Touris m Artist, B i Military Man, and othors 

Speoial bir ed for Beginners. ce for Complete Set, 


from upwards , 
MARIÓNH 4 ^8 Academy Camera. 
MARION’S Miniature Camera. 
MARION’S Hegistored Washing A: 
MLARION’S Reotilinear and Portr 
MARION’S Ready Sensitised Paper. 
DIARION’S Instantancous Shutters, 
MARION’S EH Apparatus and Magio Lantern. 
DIARION’S Bost noh Mounts 
MARION’S Self-Adjusting Rollin ng Pross and Burnishor. 
TLARION'B Practical Guide to otography. A Now 
PE sine clear and precise Instructions for Learning and Practising 


Freed Lessons in Piotography t S. POENI -—Marion and 
ve erected a in 50 dare, EL or Lessons. 
Printing from Amatours’ Negatives, Hnlarding: 
Photographs Mounted, Arranged, & BoundintoYoliumes. 
Chemicals, Mounts, Albums, Scrap Books. 
PRICED LISTS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MARION & Co., 22 & 23, Soho Square, London. 


SHOW ROOM—GROUND FLOOR. e 


aratus. 
t Lenses, 


HOW TO PRESERVE THEM 
FROM YNFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
WITH 


SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
'" BY JOHN BROWNING, 


FRAS, F.R.MS, &c. 
WITH FIFTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRICE xs. CLOTH rr. 634. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


W., 


SENT FREE ron 1s. 2d. OR us. 8d. BY THE AUTHOR, 


TOEN BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA'S 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
a d 
Z 4 
4 B 
d E 
2 E 
fa < 
H z 
a fr 
2 - fe) 
LADIES’ KORT OPERA GLASS, 
Gilt Mounted M Dad m. Prices from 
GENTLEME LEA HER-COVER D 
. FIELD GLASS, " 
Oben Gies EU TURA ui Saver, Price fom fa fMicróscopés, 


c Lanterns, &c., of e d&cription. 
Illustrated Price Lists posted "free to parts of the World, 


NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA, 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS TO THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


ches ;— 
4$, Cornhill; raa, Regent Streat ; Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace. 


WEBB S 
CHESTS 
PLATE 
CUTLERY 


COMPLETELY 
FITTED. 


All Sizes in Stock. 


MAPPIN & 


: SPECIAL 
: A DETAILED LIST 
FREE. 





OXFORD ST, WEST END; AND 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY. 
LONDON. 


MANUFACTORY—The Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, SHEFFIELD 
* : 


* 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—Brof. BONNEY, D.Sc., F.R S. 
Pres.G S, will begin the followmg Courses of Lectures in JANUARY 


1885 .— 
GEOLOGY (General Course; about 6o Lectures): Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays at 12 (January x 
TECHETICAL LECTURES. Thursdays, at zo (January xs. 
MICROSCOPIC PETROLOGY ‘Thursdays at 11 (January 15) 
ECONOMIC GEOLOGY (about 18 Lectures). Tuesdays at ir 


Qanuagy 13) 
TALFOURD ELY, Secretary. 


OWENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 


DEPARTMENTS OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAW, 
AND MEDICINE 
The Lent Term ns on WEDNESDAY, January 7, uw 
New Students be admitted on TUESDAY the 6th, from 118m to 
M The College Courses qualify for the in Arts, Science, Law, 
edicine, and Surgery of the Victoria University, for many of the Degree 
e of S 


University of London, and for the Diplomas of the 
Royal Coll eons and Physicians of London 
Special in Elementary Mechanics will be conducted in the Lent 
and Easter Terms to mect the recently adopted requirements of the General 
Medical Council 
A DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN. 
The Lent Term begins on MONDAY, January 12 


New Students will 
be admutted on that day between roa m and 2 p.m 
Fro tuses of the several Departments will Te forwarded on application 
to 


ISTRAR. 
HENRY WILLIAM HOLDER, M.A , Registrar. 


EVENING LECTURES TO WORKING MEN. 
NORMAL SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 


"The Second Course, consisting of Six Lectures on “The Precious Metals 
and their Alloys,” by Prof. W, CHANDLER Roserts. F R S., will be de- 
livered at the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street, S. W., com- 
mencing at B o'clock on MONDAY, Jan 12, 188: 

Tickets may be obtained by Working Men onl 
Museum, Jermyn Street, on Monday evening. 
o'clock p.m  gFee for the 6a. 

Each applicant is requested to bring his name, address, and occupation 
written on a. piece of paper, for which the Ticket will be exchanged. 


"BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(FOR LADIES) 
8 AND 9, YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

LENT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, JANUARY 15 

Mr. BENNETT wil give an advan Course of Lectures on Vegetable 
Physiology and the Morphology of Flowering Plants at x 45 on AYS 
and F AYS. The Lectures will be adapted for the B En Examination, 

B. SHADWELL, Hon Sec 


LANTERN READINGS.—DISSOLVING 
VIEWS. 


THE NEW QUADRUPLICON. 
New Season, 1884 and 1885 —Popular Subjects for this Season. 

The Channel Islands—Tho War in the Soudan—The River Thames— 
Devonshire Scenery—Herefoid and the River Wye— The English Lakes— 
Loudon Poor and How re Live—Egypt and the Nile Expedition—Nor- 
way-—Ihe Lifeboat—The url Box—The Maids of Lee—Poor Pa's 
Trousers—Shadows on the Blinds, &c 

"Ehe largest and newest St of Lanterns and Shdes, Scientific and 
General, on Hire and Sale in this country at the Lowest Prices 


E. MARSHALL, 78, Queen Victona Street, London, IZ. C. 


EMANUEL SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH 


COMMON, S.W. 
RESIDENT ASSISTANT MASTER required for JANUARY Next, 
ualified to teach Chemistry and Physics in addition to English subjects, 
lementary Latin, and French. ; 680, rising S10 per annum to £roo. 
Written applications to be made without delay to the GLERx, United West- 
minster Schools, Palace Street, S.W, Only selected Candidates writ®:n to. 
T T a 
G. CALVER has received HIGHEST 
AWARD for “Excellence and EE i in Reflecting Telescopes 
exhibited atethe [International bition, London —Descnptive Cata- 
logues, twelve stam 
G. CALVER, F RAS , Widford, Chelmsford 


: M eee OBJECTS FOR HIRE, 











5. 
&n application at the 
anuary 5, from 6 to 10 




















Histological, Botanical, Geological, the best Mounters Let 
out on moet moderate terms Particulars 9f B Wars, Dalmain 


Road, Forest Hill. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—Forth. 


coming Eaaminations.—Junior Assistants in the Science Branch and in 
the Art Branch of the th Kensington Museum (17-20) January 9, 
x885. The date specified is the latest at which Applications can be 
received. They must be made on Forms to be obtained with Particulars 
from the SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, London, S W. 
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LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, s7, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


who last week sent to his subscribers Condylostoma stagrale, with drawing 
and description, He also sent out Spongilla fluviatilis, Choano-flagellate 
Monads, Tophopus crystalinus, Melicerta ringens, Stephanoceros Eichornti, 
Cordylophora lacustns, Ac henum, Uvella, Desmids, Volvox globator ; 
also Hydra, Amaba, Vorticella, and other Specimens for (Huxley and 
Martin's) Biological Laboratory work. ? 

Weekly Announcements will be made in this place of Organisms T. B 1s 
supplying. » 

Specimen Tube, One Shilling, post free. 
Twenty-six Tubes in course of Six M&&ths for Subscription of £1 18., 
or Twelve Tubes for 10s 6d. 


Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Parts, 12. each. 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 

. Just received from Japan, 
SOME MAGNIFICENT SPECIMENS of STIBNITE, single Crystal- 
10 inches and ra inches long ; also Groups from 8 inches to 24 inches in size 
The Mines being now closed, no further consignments may be ted 
Also SINGLE CRYSTALS, and SMALL GROUPS of the NEWLY 
FOUND HERDERITE from MAINE, U S A, SHERRY-COLOURED 
TOPAZES, SIBERIA EMERALD on MATRIX, fine MANGANITES 
GALENAS, CALYBITES, KONSBERG SILVERS, and very large 
Crystals of KEILHANITE. 

Large Series of ROCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 
same. 

Lists on Application Fiammers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps. 


PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free. 
SAMUEL HENSON, 

277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Norfolk Street. 
eh iment 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


DIVISION—EDUCATION. 
A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 


THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Geological Collections for Science Teaching. 
Catalogues Post free. 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED 


To JAMES R. GREGORY for 


EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF GEOLOGY AND 
MINERALOGY 
By the International Health and Education Exhibition, 1884 
Medals also Awarded in 1862, 1867, 1879, and 1883 in London, Paris, Sydney, 
and Londen 
e Speciality :— 
GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
For Museums, Colleges, Schools, Lectures, Students, &c. 
Catalogues agd Lists on application to— 
JAMES R. GREGORY, 
GEOLOGIST AND MINERALOGIST, 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Established 1858 


SKELETON OF FROG carefully pre- 


pared, 45. , fre 
T k' WADE WILTON, Northfield Villas, Leeds. 


BOOKS (Secondhand), Miscellaneous, Re- 


manders, &c—C HERBERT. English and Foreign Bookseller, 319, 
Goswell Road, London, E C Catalogue free on receipt of two stamps 
Libranes, Old Books, and Parchment purchased. 


C. D. AHRENS, 


PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C 


SPECIAL NOTICE-—Set the New Polarising Prism. 


Can be used over any A & B Eyepiece. Strongly recommended for Lantern 
Work; will take in any Object Also see the New Erecting Microscope 
Any Object-Glass and any Eyepiece can be used with it. ltis the only way 
of seeing the Objects in their right shape and form. Maker of the » 














+ Nicol Prisms in existenceefar the Late W.Spottiswoode, Esq, PRS, &c 


&c., and for Frank Crisp, Esq., LL B , B A., &c, &e. 
TRADE SUPPLIED WITH PRISMS 


Fan. 1, 1855 | . 
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SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


o PER CENT. GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF STANDARD 
LLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which the 
Application is to be made supplied by 
THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
Geologist, Grec , 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON, E.C, (over Quarter of a Century), 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS. 


Phot phic Apparatus and Materials of the Highest Quality supplied 
at City Prices from e. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST'S STORES, 

43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E C. 

(Close to Aldersgate Station). 

COMPLETE TOURISTS’ QgJTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE. 
New Illustrated Price List 6¢ Address the MANAGER. 


H. & E. J. DALE, . 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
AND ELECTRICIANS. 


PATENT MULTIPLEX CAMERA to carry 
13 Dry Plates. 

A PERFECT APPARATUS FOR TOURISTS 
(Cheaper and better than Double Backs). 
Illustrated Circular Post Free. 
Complete Photographic Sets.of High Quality, 
with Multiplex Camera, from 45 55. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 4 Stam Electric 
Catalogue (roo pages), 4 Stamps. 

26, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 
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T 
Prise Medal, Calcutta. 


L'ÉLECTRICITÉ: 


Chaque Samedi, 16 pages, grand in 8vo, a colonnes. 


REVUE HEBDOMADAIRE, 
Scientifique, illustrée, spéciale, seul journal tenant les lecteurs 
a2 courant de toutes les expositions électriques, et de tous les 

progrés de l'électricité. 


Comité de Rédaction, ARMENGAUD JEUNE, 


Président ; 
A. BERTHON, E, BOISTEL, F. BOREL, 

R. de COULON, W. de FONVIELLE, L. MAICHE, 
A. de MÉRITENS, D. MONNIER, D. NAPOLI. 
Subscription Yearly, 205. ; Six Months, 10s. 

Agency for England and Colonies— 

LE FEVRE AND CO., ENGINEERS, 

26, BupGE Row, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
Specimen Copy sent post free. e 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST'S MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. . 


Price Sixpence, Monthly, 24 s Bvo, with occasional Illustrations. 
Conducted by C G BAnnETT, J W. DoucLas, R. McLACHLAN, F.R.S., 
E. C Rys, F.Z S, E Saunpers, F.L S , and H. T. STAINTON, F.R.S. 
Magazine, commenced in 1864, contains standard articles and notes 
on all subjects connected with Entomology, and especially on the Insects of 

the British Tales. 

Subscriptioa—Six Shillings per Volume, post free. The volumes com- 
mence with the Jone number in each year. , 

Vols T, to (strongly bound in cleth) may be obtained by purchasers ot 
the entire set tô date, at the increased price of ros each’; the succeeding 
vols. may be had separately or together, at 7r. each. 

London: JO Y. VOORST, x, Paternoster Row. 

mmunications, &c., should be sent to the Editors at the above 








N.B.—Co 
address 





Price One Shilling Monthly. 


MACMIDLAN'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 303, for JANUARY 


CONTENTS. 
r—THE HIGHLAND CROFTERS IN CANADA. 
2.—M TAINE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


ŠA MILLIONAIRES COUSIN FartI. Chapters I.—4#IT. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


Jaa 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE “HANSA,” * 


Published since 1864 in Hamburg, is the only independent professional paper 
in Germany dedicated exclusively to Marinme Objects. Easays. Critiques, 
Reviews, orts, Advertisements Stnct eye kepi upon the development 
of Maritime Affairs in e respect. Every second Sunday*one Number in 
4to at least ; frequent supplements and drawings. Sul tion at any time ; 
p numbers of the year furnished subsequently, Price xar, for twelve 
months. Advertisements 42. a line widely spread by this paper; considerable 
abatement for 3, 6, 1 months’ insertion. Business Office: Aug. Moyer and 
Dieckmann, Hamburg, Alterwall, 28. Edited by W. von FREEDEN, M.R.. 





Hambuyg, Alexander Street, 8. . 
LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE: a Weckly 
Newspaper and Review in the French Politics, Literature, 


yel Art, Varieties, Notes. Price ad, ugh Bookeellers, and at 

the Railway Bookstalls. Office, 441, Strand, W.C. 

LA SEMAINE FRANÇAISE : Journal Français pour 
l'Angleterre : Politique, Li , Sciences, Arts, Variétdés, Nouvelles, 
et Notes. Un exemplaiie par la poste, sġd., en poste. Abonne- 
ment franco par la poste—un an, ror. 102. ; six mois, us. sd. Prix ad. 
chez tous les libraires et anx s des chemins de fer. On s'abonne 
aux bureaux, 441, Strand, Lon , W.C. 

LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“‘La Semaine Fran- 
çaise ’ has been brought out in London for the benefit of those Enghsh 
readers who ma’ to study contemporary French from all points of 


view, instead of confining their reading to one particular c print. 
It certainly merits success." —Graghic. ? 
T TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION t— 4. d. 
Three Months... -— æ æ ae æ 8 9 
Six " vee oe - NE - me: CHILE 


Twelve ,, es eee p Pr m 
,P.O.O. payableto A. CRISTIN. 
Publishing Office, 441, Strand, W.C. 


THE BREWERS’ GUARDIAN: 


A Fortnightly Paper devoted to the Protection of Brewers’ Interests, 
Licenmng, Legal, and Parliamentary Matters. 
REVIEW op THE MALT AND Hop TRADES; AND WINE AND SPIRIT TRADE 


~ Recorp. 
The Organ of the Country Brewers. 
“(The Brewers’ Guardian!" is published on the evenings of every alternate 
Tuesday, and is the only journal officially connected with brewing interests. 
Subscription, 16s 6d per annum, post free, dating from any quarter-day 
Single Copies, reach Registered for transmission abroad. 
Offices—5, Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C. 


16s. per Ann., zos. Post Free. e 


DER NATURFORSCHER. 
Wochenblatt zur Verbreitung der Fortschritte in den 
Naturwissenschaften 


. Horausgegeben von Dr. WILEELN SXLAREK. 

A Weekly Periodical devoted to Natural Science xz Nos., 16s. Specimen 
Numbers may be had through any Foreign Bookseller. 1884 commenced 
the XVIIth volume, 

Berlin: DUMMLER, 77, Charlottenstrasse S.W., and all Booksellers. 


NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST, 
the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among 
Landowners, Farmers, Resident Agents, and others interested in the 
management of land throughout the United Kingdom. 

The AGRICULTURIST is published every Wednesday afternoon in time 
or the Evening Mails, and contains Reports of all the principal British and 
Irish Markets of the week. 

Thespecial attention of Land Agentsis directed to the AGRICULTURIST 
as qox of the best existing papers for Advertising Farms to be Let and Estates 
for Sale. 

Advertisers addressing themselves to Farmers will find the AGRICUL- 
TURIST a first-class medium for ing thai 

Price 32. By post 3 Annual Subscription, payable in advance, ras. 

Offices—377, High Street, Edinburgh; and 145, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E. x . 

Money Orders payable to CHARLES ANDERSON, Jun , Edinburgh. 


On the zst of every Month. 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 
Edited by James Br x, F,L.S., British Museum. 
ComrmxTs:—Original Articles leading Botanists.—Kxtracts, and 
Notices of Books and Memoirs.—Articles in Journals.—Botanical News, — 
Proceedings of Societies. 
Price rz. 34. Subscription for One Year, payable in advance, xas. 
WEST, NEWMAN, & CO., s4. Hatton Garden, F.C 


® London: 
ae 
THE ZOOLOGIST: 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Third Series Edited by J. E Haxtino, F.L.S., xS. Member of the 
British thologists’ Union: conti 
Original Articles by well-known naturalists in every branch: of zoology; 
habits of animals; arrival and departure of migratory birds; occurrence of 
rare birds ; distribution and migration of British fresh-water fish; new or 
rare marine fish; local aquaria; British reptiles; British land and fresh- 
water moliusca, grith remarks on the haunts and habits of the species; and 
other matters of general interest to those who delight in natural history. 
Reports of the Linnean, Zoological, and Entomolo; Societes Reviews 
of natural history books. Occasional translahons “from foreign. roological 
journals of important and interesting articles in various branches. of zoolng$ 
ere are occasional woodcuts. m 
JOHN VAN VOORST, r, Paternoster Row. 
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In vo, with $3 Woodcut Illustrations, price x8s. 


THE ORIGIN-OF CIVILISATION AND 


the PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN ; Mental and Social Con- 
dition of Sawages. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M. P, F.R S., 
&c., Author of “ Prehistoric Times." Fourth Edition, with numerous 


Additions, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 











Just Published. 
SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS ALS ER- 
FINDER UND ERFORSCHER, von E OBACH, Dr. Philos Svo 
* = '* A SEIGLE, s» Lime Street, E C. 











Now Ready, in Two Parts, 8vo, 142. each. 


A TREATISE OF THE DYNAMICS OF 
A SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With Numerous Examples. By 
EDWARD JOHN ROUTH, D Sc, LL D., F R.S, &c ellow of 
the University of London, Hon. Fellow of St Peters College, Cam- 
bridge. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo. Two 
Parts 14s. each 

Part I.—Tns ELEMENTARY PART. 
Part IL—THE Apvancep Part. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 


ILLUSTRATION. 
ADVANTAGES. 
na They práseñt Faithful Representationa of the Subjects. 
and. Printed on t par of the Book itself, mounting not required 
3rd For Editions M ga sk and under they are aa 

Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and by the Learned 
Societies; also by many of the leading Publishers. 

Amongst the Works recently done, or at 
cited: Lady Brassey's “Tahiti”; Prof. s “The Types of k 
Coins”; Holtzapffell's ‘‘Practice of Ornamental Turning”; Audsley’s 
“Ornamental Arts of Japan"; Lockyer's ‘Spectral Analysis”; Burgess's 
“t Archeeological Survey of India”; “Samuel Palmer: a Memoir.” 

Of this last work the dthencenm says:—'' This book is admirably illus- 
Geis by fourteen autotype reproductions from lovely and characteristic sepia 

rawings " 








tin the press, may be 


FOR THE e 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


° VISIT THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET * 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie's ). 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, . 
From the most celebrated Galleries of X: e. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS 
From the Luxem , “The Salon," R: Academy, &c. 
FACSIMILES OF RNER'S "LIBE STUDIORUM," 
COPIES OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
And rare works from the Print Room, British Muse 
An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with Press Noticesfrom the Times, 
Athenaust, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal, &c., free per Post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per Post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


In Fcap 8vo, Price ys 64. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN THE 
SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE. By H. TANNER, 
F.C.S., M.R A.C., Examgner in the Principles of Agriculture under 
the Government Department of Science, sometime Professor of Agri- 
cultural Science, University College, Aberystwith, 

* MACMILLAN & CO. London, 





THE “LOISETTIAN” 


SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 
INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY! 
ART of NEVER FÜRGETTING !! 
DISCONTINUITY CURED!! 


A Physiological System, wholly unlike Mnemonics, using none of 
its Localities,” “ Keys,” “@egs,” Links,” or ' Associations," 





Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.8.E., Editor of 
‘t Health," says :— 
tt PROFESSOR LOISETTE'S SYSTEM IS PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC IN THE HIGHEST DEGRES." ] 


Mr. RICHARD A, PROCTOR, Kditor of ‘‘ Knowledge," 
in No. 117, dated January 25, 1884, says :— 

I HAVE NO HESITATION IN THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDING 
THE SYSTEM TO ALL WHO ARE IN EARNEST IN WISHING TO 
TRAIN THEIR MEMORIES EFFECTIVELY, AND ARE THEREFORE 
WILLING TO TAKE REASONABLE PAINS TO OBTAIN SO USEFUL 


A RESULT." 
Any Book Mastered in One Reading. 

Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes, 
Prospectus post-free on application to 
PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 
37, NEW OXFORD STREET (opposite Mudie’s Library), LONDON. 


On the rst of every Month, price Sixpence 
THE ENTOMOLOGIST: 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY 
Edited by Joux T. CARRINGTON, 
With the Assistance of 
Freprrick Bonn, F.Z.S. ju A. Power, M.D. 
Epwarp A. Fircu, F LS. . Jenner Warr, F.L S. 
F. Bucaanan Wurrz, M.D 
Contains Articles by well-known Entomol on all Branches of the 
Science; on Insects injurious or beneficwel to Farm or Garden} Notes on 
Habits, Life-Histories; occurrence of Rarities, &c.; there are Monthly 
Lists of Duplicates and Desiderata. M j . 
Numerous WoopcuT ILLUSTRATIONS, to the printing of which especial 
attention is given, and occasional LiTHOGRAPHED and CHEOMO-LITHO- 
GRAPHED PLATES. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers' Hall Court. 


MINERALS AND STONE 
IMPLEMENTS. 
MR BRYCE-WRIGHT begs to call the attention of his Clients and the 
Public to his large Series of 
MINERALS AND STONE IMPLEMENTS, 


from which single specimens can be selected 
Elementary Collections of Minerals, Fossils, and Rocks from £1 upwards 
N B.—These Collections obtained the Prise Medal, 1862 


GEMS AND PRECfOUS STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
BRYCE-WRIGHT, 
Minerabgist and, Expert in Prectous Stones, 
204, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 














EGYPT, THE NILE, AND THE SOUDAN. 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S Records of his Journeyings and Exploring Expeditions in ABYSSINIA, 
THE VALLEY OF THE NILE, and THE SOUDAN, afforde the Readers the most 


complete accounts- of these rarely-travtlled Distycts. : . 


BY SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A., F.R.GS., F.R.S. 
THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA, AND THE SWORD HUNTERS OF THE HAMRAN ARABS. 


With Maps and Illustrations. New and Edition. 
*4* This Work affords the most complete Account of THE SOUDAN 


8 6s. 2 i 
ind surrounding distant portions of Egyptian Territory. e 


THE ALBERT N'YANZA GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, AND EXPLORATION OF THE NILE SOURCES. 


New and Cheaper Edition. With Maps and Illustrations, Crown 8vo A 
edition to Central Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, organised by 
ortraits, and numerous Illustrations, by ZWECKER and Duranb. New and Cheaper Edition, 


ISMAILIA. A Narrative of the Ex 
IsuArL, Khedive of Egypt. With Maps, 
Preface. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. Being Letters to the Times and the Pall Mali Gasette. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


6s. 
with New 


With Map. Demy 8vo. 25. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS to “NATURE.” 
i. d. 
early oe ee e ues O n 28 o 
Half-yearly. . . . . NE | 14 6 
Quarterly. .... re cut or; 26 
To the United States, the Continent, and all places 
«vithin the Postal Union :— 
££ d 
Yearly. osoase nnna 08... 30 6 
Haltyearl]y. . . . . . swe | 15 6 
Quarterly, a p 242. . e 8 o 


MCHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Three Lines in Column ar 6d. 9d, per Line after. 
Á s 


d. 
One-Eighth Page, or Quarter Column . . . 018 6 
"Quarter Page, or Half a Column . . ... 115 O 
Half a Page, ora Column ........ o *? 
Whole Page ,............ s. 6 E o 


Post Office Orders payable to MACMILLAN & CO. 
OFFICE : 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Six» of Societies 


LONDON 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 1 
RovAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—The Sources of Elechicity Prof. Tyndall. 


/ SATURDAY, JANUARY 3 
RovAr INSTITUTION, at 3.—The Somces of Electricity: Prof Tyndall. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 4 
SUNDAY LECTURE SocIETY, at 4.—Sociahsm * A K. Connell 


MONDAY, JANUARY 5 
Rovar GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, at 8.50, —Journey from Shiraz to vit 
Forg and Minab: J, R Preece. 7 Jak 
Soctery or CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, AT 8 —Discussion on Proposed Rivers’ 
Pollution Bill —Cellulose and H on’ Messrs Cross and Bevan.— 
REOR. and Manurial Value of Filter-pressed Sewage Sludge: Prof. 
unroe ` 
VICTORIA INSTITUTE, at 8 
THURSDAY, January 8 
Roya. SOCIETY, at 4 30 g 
MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY, at 8.—The Binomial Equation xP — x — o, guin- 
quisection (second note): Prof. Cayley, F.R S.—Linuts of Multiple tte. 
grals (second paper) : MacColl, 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 9. 
ROYAL ASTRONOALICAL SOCIETY, at 8. 


HOW & CO/.S 


Geological Transparencies for the Lantern. 
Descriptive Cftalogue on Application. 
WALKER'S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE BOR ROCKS 
AND MINERALS. 











HOW & CO’S POCKET MICROSCOPE LAMP, 85. 6d. 
MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchsfones, Qbridjans Granites, 
Syenites, Diorites, Gabbros, Dolerites, Basalt?, Tachylites, Trachytes, 
Andesites, Porphyrites, Rhyolites, Lavas, Ashes, Gneiss, Schists, e- 
stones, &c.. price 1s 64. each, 


JAMES HOW & CO, 73, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON. 


HATHORN, DAVEY, & C0., 
LEEDS. ° 


DOMESTIC MOTOR 


(DAVEY' PATENT). 








The most economical small motor for 
pumping water and driving small machinery. 
Cost of fuel one farthing per horse power per 
hour. 


PRICES FROM £30 AND UPWARDS, 
Catalogues on Application, d 
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LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


Experience, accumulated since the time of Benjamin Franklin, proves 
conclusively that a Conductor made of Copper of adequate size is the 
of allappliances for the protection of every description of builfing from the 
destructive effects of lightning. 


NEWALL & CO.S 


PATENT 


COPPER LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR, 
As applied to all kinds of Buildings and Shipping in all parts of the world 
with dnvarying. success, is the most Trustworthy, most Effectlwe, and also 
the Cheapest Conductor ever offered to the Public. 
R. S. NEWALL & CO., 
130, STRAND, W.C.; 7, NEW QUAY, LIVERPOOL; 
68, ANDERSTON QUAY, GLASGOW. 
MANUFAGOTORY—GATHBHEAD-ON-TYNHB. 


SANDERSON & Co. 


Sole Inventors of the Solid Copper Tape 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


In Continuous Len, , without Joints, as supplied bythemto Her Majosty’s 
Government and the Colonies ; the Italian ernment. the Argentine Re- 
public, and other Foreign Governments ; the Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, 
The Jury Co NOS th shone ay 

ury Com n, on the Reports of the International Juries of 
the Health Exhibition, have awarded a Bronze Medal in Class 26 Whe 
SANDERSON & Co for their Solid Copper Tape Lightning Conductors in 
Continuous Lengths, without Jomts, and of High Conductivity Copper 


LEADENHALL HOUSE, ror, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


NEW MICROSCOPIC SLIDES 
JUST ISSUED BY 
EDWARD WARD, 249, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 
British Polyzoa (Polypdom of Bicellaria cilista), eae for Rinocilar: 
° » » , Balsam larisco 
Paresite of Emu (Niemus dromacus), in Balsam. iia pes 
ce One Shilling each, or post free for 14 Stamps each. 
Macroscopic Slides in t aney sent out on selection. 


New Senes of Unmounted Ob; 12 ns of the Cockroach, 
M post free for 2s. 1d 


FERNS, A SPECIALITY. 


The largest and most profusely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of FERNS ever published, containing much valuable information, many 

numerous Descriptions, and ous yet simple ‘* Hints on 

ulture ” , representative of our IMMENSE STOCK of FERNS 

which is probably the largest in the World, suitable for STOVE and 

GREENHOUSE cultivation, for OUTDOOR FERNERIES, and 
other purposes. 


May be had on application, PRICE ir. 
ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER I000 SPECIES AND 
VARIETIES POST FREE. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 
FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


SECOND EDITION, 
GRIFFIN'S 


CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT. 


PRICE 4s. 7d. POST FREE. 


A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


ILLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE. 
Demy 8vo, 480 pp., Illustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts. 
Most Complete and Cheapest List of Apparatus. 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN anp SONS, 32, GARRICK STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


PATERSON & COOPER, 
76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. 
Electric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers, 
New Electric Light Catalogue, post free xr 


e. 
PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have of 
the Philosophical, Educational, and Experimental Part of their isa eed . 
Messrs. J and T. MAYFIELD, 41, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & C0.8 NEW BOOKS. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


BECKET. 


- By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, POET-LAUREATE. 
bd Feap. 8vo. 6s. 





A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


RAMONA. A Story. 


By HELEN*JACKSON. 
Two Vols. Globe 8vo. 125. 





A NEW NOVEL. 


CHARLEY KINGSTON'S AUNT; 


A STUDY OF MEDICAL LIFE AND EXPERIENCE. 
By PEN OLIVER, F.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW STORY BY MR& HUMPHRY WARD. 


MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Huweuny Warp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“This maiden novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward shows decided character and very considerable a reg NE . We are 
impressed throughout by the refinement and the evidences of culture which underlie the book. concentrate: 
the interest of her story in the two most conspicuous figures. But she gives us besides a great variety af subordinate characters anc 
of by-play, illustrated chiefly from the scenes of that London life which lies on the confines of the fashionable world and the border 
of Upper Bohemia.” —7¥ mes, 








THE LIFE OF JAMES CLERK MAXWELL, 


With Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Writings. 


By LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of St. Arfdrew’s, and 


WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A., Principal of Durham College of Science, Da aber ye 
With Portrait and Hlustrations. New Edition, Abridged and Revised. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of Charles Kingsley. 


By his WIFE. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
NEW BOOK BY MR. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


HUMAN INTERCOURSE. By Puitie GrnLBERT HaAMERTON, Author 


of ‘The Intellectual Life," ‘‘ Thoughts about Art,” ‘‘Etchers and Etching,” &c. Crown 8vo. 85. 64. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. In Prose and Verse. Edited 
by EDMUND GOSSE, Clark Lecturer of English Literature at the University of Cambridge. With Portraits and Fac 
simile. In Four Volumes. oar 8vo. zos. 

LDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 


THE POETICAL "WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. Reprinted from 
me Original M with Note, By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. With a Vignette after FLAXMAN 
d NEW BOOK BY MR. JOHN FISKE. : 


MAN'S DESTINY. Viewed in the Light'of His Origin. p JOHN 


FISKE, AutMor of ** Darwinism: and other Essays,” ‘‘ Excursions of an Evolutiogist,” P Crown 8vo. 


THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY. Basetl on the Cae of ihe Late 


JOHN FERGUSON eoru ony Edited and Completed by DONALD MEAN of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 


A HISTORY OF TASMANIA : from its Discovery in 1642 to tbe 


Present Time. By JAMES FENTON. With Map of the Island and Portraits of Aborigines, &c, Demy 8vo. 16s. 


BRITISH APPEES. Report of the Committee of the National Apple 


Congress, held in the Royal Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick, October 5 to 25, 1883." Compiled and epaod Dy A 
BARRON, MODEM of the Roya? Horticulturg Society's Gardens, Secretary to theeFruit Committee, an of the 
National Apple C wh 8vo. 


ELEMENTARY PPLIED M MECHANICS. Parr I. Being the 


simpler and more practical Cases of Stress and Strain wrought out individually from first principles by means of Elementary 
Mathemdtics. By T. ere C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineering, Toket, 
Crown B8vo. 


ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. By Tuomas ALEXANDER, 


C.E., Professor of Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineeri Tokei, Japan; and ARTHUR WATSON 
THOMSON, C.E., B.Sc, Professor “of Engineering at the Royal College, Cirencester. Part IL TRANSVERSE 
STRESS ; upwards 'of 1 50 Diagrams, and 200 Exam carefully worked out; r ew and complete méthod for finding, at 
eve point of & beam, the amount of the greatest bending moment and shearing force during the transit of any set of loads 
fixed relatively to one another—¢.g. the wheels of a locomotive, continuous beams, &c., &c. Grown $vo. Io. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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* Bottles charged 2/- 
must be paid for with the 
E Neither sugar, saccharu 

the manufacture of the '' S. 
Hops; ıt is, too, more hopped than 


anyone inng a good s 


THE *HALF-.GUINEA" 
NER 





PRIZE Me HARVEY & PEAK, 


[By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, ]) 


AWARDED 


Sa. W- S'E EDUTE. 
In Casks, 12/6 per 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/3 per doz. Impl. Pts.* 
perd doz., and allowed at the same rate if returned; but they és 


nor any of the many new Brewing Materials are used in g un 
" Stout, 1t is Brewed entirely from the finest Malt and Ayp 


tout 
m NS 15 an excellent ae cend e suited for invali 


ing beverage. It is a “Sound 
and very much recommended v Medical men 


WALTHAM BROTHERS, 
ALE BREWERY, LONDON, S.W. 


nerally , neonate besides being very Mj 


Ades nursmg, or 
utritious" Tomc, 


HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 


SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 


BEAK 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC 


STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. 


RAIN-BAND SPECTROSCOPE, WITH ADJUSTABLE SLIT AND FOCUSING LENS, 
IN CASE, £2 2s. 





WALL PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 





WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 
ARE THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 
ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic, 
Sole Address-—-11, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
May be obtained of all Decorators. 
Award of Ment, International Medical and Sanitary Congress. 


Speciel Prize Medal, Sanitary Institute. 
Silver Medal, National Health Society, 1884. 


e GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. . 





j AN 

1 INFALLIBLE 
: pipes Ee REMEDY 
For BAD 1:308, BAD RENS. OLD WOUNDS, SORES and 
ULOERS. If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Ohest, it oures 
SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, OOUGHS and COLDS; and for 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases it is unequalled, 


THE CELEBRATED 











Is unrivalled for Gardeners, Foresters’, Farmers’, Joiners’, and Amateurs 

us It requires no oil Sharpen with a spittle or water. Puts ona keen, 

edge; no hum about this. Has stood the test of roo years. Cut 

ones for Axes, Hedge Kuives, Razors, Penknrves, and Plane Irons, &c 

Honourable Mention, Paris Exhibition, eys , and Bronze Medal, ‘London 

International Exhibition, 1884. your lronmonger or other retail house 
to get you one, and give my address, if he won't, drop me a note. 


JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, 


Tam O'Shanter Stone Hone Works, Dalmore, Tarbolton Station, R.S O. 
e Ayrshire, 


Price Sixpence By Post, Eightpence. 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Contents for January. 
1 —"A Normandy Stilkmaid.” ngraved by J A Quartley, from a 
Draw by W. J father Wi Frontispiece 
2 = aes nants planes ith Tilustrations b W J. Hennessy. 
untry" By Rose Kingsley. With Illustrations by 
aia beso Vo be continued 
4—" The Dramatic Outlook” By XL A Jones. With Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson. (To be continued ) 
5.— The Girl at the Gate.” By Wilkie Collins ft o be continued ) 
6 —That iie fen) Chapters VIL, VIII, 1 X. By W. E) Norris 
Conclu 
j;—À Family Affar Chapters XI, XAI XIII By Hugh Conway 
(To be continued.) 
MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON. 








THE HEALTHERIES. 
GOLD MEDAL 


(FIRST PRIZE) 
AWARDED TO 


DEANE & CO. 


FLETCHER’S PATENT 
GAS STOVES. 


GOLD. MEDAL 


, («SIEMENS PRIZE”) 


. FOR 


“THE BEST APPLICATION OF GAS TO HEATING 
AND COOKING IN DWELLINGS.” 





FLETCHER’S GAS STOVES, 


For which these TWO GOLD MEDALS were awarded, can all be seen 
in actian in the Show-Rooms of the LONDON AGENTS, 


DEANE & Co. C 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


| 
iQ) LONDON BRIDGE. 
| 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


- ILLUSTRATIVE OF W. WATSON & SONS 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, Having purchased e peines e Mr. E. WHEELER, late el 
Tollington Road, Hollgvay, including between 40,000 an 
* PATHOLOGY, BOTANY, GEOLOGY, 50,000 Choice Specimens, are enabled to offer an unequalled 








e NMNERALOGY ENTOMOLOGY selection of Objects of Interest. 
A -o ; Just Fublsshed 
c. ;. &c., &c. (ro INCLUDE Mr. WHEELER’s STOCK), 
THE-BEST.AND CHOICEST NEW CLASSIFIED LIST OF OBJECTS 
IN EVERY BRANCH Wiesel ps ee 
USP ALE £$ OF €. 9, AVOUE Joruari OS: ree to 
OF MICROSCOPICAL STUDY. pay Rie of tha World on application to 
W. WATSON & SONS, 3183, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
TWO DOORS FROM CHANCERY LANE. ESTABLISHED 1837. 
7 € 33 
THE “EXCELSIOR THE NEW PATENT 
PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. AWARDS: WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS. 
E TEN Ex ; : 








PRIZEMEDALS, 
FOURTEEN 

M CERTIFICATES 

OF MERIT 








a s. a : THE The leading peculiarity of this Mattiess 1s the unique com- 
The principle of arrangement permits the free movement «. Excelsior" bination 43 & woven wire central portion with helical 
of one sleeper without inconvenience to the other, admits AND springs of gieat strength and reliable temper, givi 
of complete isolation of each, and efetually $revents ,, Matlock” advantages possessed by no other make. The Élia 


depression in the centre. springs obviate the tendency in all woven wire mattresses 
° - BED-RESTS. to become hollow and sofcause sleepers to roll into the 
THe “EXCELSIOR” & “MATLOCK” COUCHES. middle of the bed. 
Retail from Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, &c. -Illustrated Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists from 


CHORLTON & DUGDALE, MANCHESTER. 
a BRITANNIA-+ 6. PRIZE MEDALS AT HEALTH EXHIBITION 


LXOINEERS 












: FOR 
d Tool Makers, LATHES and TOOLS for TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
H COLCHESTER, 


c LATHES & FRET SAWS. 


Í BRITISH x GOVERNMENT : 
' gos 160 Varieties. 





Buc tmm í , Send Six Stamps for Catalogue of Lathes, and also of various parts 
HE in the Rough or Finished. Tools and Machinery made to drawing. 





shown ti 
rite at P, 


INVENTIONS WORKED OUT. 


13 GOLD ít 3y 16 SILVER 
MEDALS. HE: 








AS ENGINE. “sears. 
CONSUMPTION of GAS guardnteed te d 


be 25 to 75°/, less than ANY other : RN n I ib 








Gas Engine per brake horse-power. M A 
CROSSLEY’S PATENT TWIN ENGINES— ad i| 


Impulse every Revolution. 
The steadiest running Gas Engine yet made. 
CROSSLEY'S PATENT SELF-STARTER— 
` The Safest, Simpfest, and Best, 
*CROSSLEY'S NEW VERTICAL ENGINES— 
. Requiring little Ground Space. 


UROSSLEY BROS., Limited, Manchester. 
London: 24, Poultry, E.C. Glasgow : 58, Union Street, 
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A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE 


** To the solid ground n 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye," — WORDSWORTH 
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THE “LOISETTIAN” 
SCHOOL OF 


JUST PUBLISHED. THIRD EDITION. 


INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY! OY HOW TO USE OUR EYES 


ART of NEVER FORGETTING !! 
DISCONTINUITY CURED!! 
4 Physiological System, wholly unitke Mnemonics, using none of 


its '* Localities,” ' Keys," “Pegs,” “Links,” or Associations.” 
Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Editor of 


‘* Health," says :— 
** PROFESSOR LOISETTE'S SYSTEM IS PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE." 


Mr. RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Editor of ** Knowledge,” 
in No, 117, dated January 25, 1884, says :— 

“I HAVE NO HESITATION IN THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDING 
THE SYSTEM TO ALL WHO ARE IN EARNEST IN WISHING TO 
TRAIN THEIR MEMORIES EFFECTIVELY, AND ARE THEREFORE 
WILLING TO TAKE REASONABCE PAINS TO OBTAIN SO USEFUL 
A RESULT.” 


Any Book Mastered in One Reading. 

Great Inducements’ to Correspondence Classes, 
Prospectus post-free on application Yo 
PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 
37, NEW OXFORD STREET (opposite Muflie's Library), LONDON. 








HOW TO PRESERVE THEM 
FROM INFANCY TO OLD, AGE, 
WITH 


SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES, 
BY JOHN BROWNING, 


FRAS, ERMS, &c. 
WITH FIFTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRICE rs. CLOTH is. 64. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, W,, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SENT FREE FOR :: 2d. OR 15. 8d sy THE AUTHOR, 


X OXXIN BROWNING, 
63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





Ss a WEBES |NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA'S 


CHESTS” 
7 PLATE 
CUTLERY 


COMPLETELY 
FITTED, 


All Sizes in Stock. 


SPECIAL 
DETAILED LIST, 
FREE. 







* 


OXFORD ST. WEST END; AND 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY, 
ONDON. 


7 wal Plata and Cutlery Works, SHEFFIELD. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


USEFUL» AND 
ORNAMENTAL. 





LADIES’ IVORY OPERA GLASS, 

Git Moun with Engraved Mon Prices from £a as. 
GENTLEMEN’S LEA THER-COVERED 
FIELD GLASS, 

With Monogram in Pierced Silver. Price Peart ii - 

Opera Glasses mounted in Aluminium, Tortoiseshell, or Pearl, Microscopes, 
Magic Lanterns, &c., orere description. 

Illustrated Price Lists posted free parts of the World. 
NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA, 

SCIENTIFIC [INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS TO THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


Branches 
45, Cornhill; 122, Regent Street; Photographic Studio, Crysta] Palace. 


* G. CALVER has 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—Brof, BONNEY, D Sc, F.R.S 
Pres.G 8, will begin the following Courses of Lectures in JANUARY 


1885 :— 
GEOLOGY (General Course; about 60 Lectures): Tuesdays, Wednes- 


days, Thursdays, at xa (Jan H 
CATECHETICAL RCTORGS: "Thursdays, at ro (January 15). 

* MICROSCOPIC PETROLOGY Thursdays at x1 (Janunry r5). 
ECONOMIC GEOLOGY (about e Lectures): Tuesdays at 1r 


Qanuary æ). : 
TALFOURD ELY, Secretary. 


OWENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 


DEPARTMENTS OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAW, 
AND MEDICINE 
ins on WEDNESDAY, January 7, 188. 
be admitted on TUESDAY the éth, bun Iram to 





‘The Lent Term b 

nla as C qualify for the Arts S 

.m. ege Courses or ti in 4, Science, A 

edicine, and Surgery of the Victona University, for many of the Degree 
Examinations of the Univermty of London, and for the Diplomas of the 
Royal College of Surgeons and Physicians of London 

A Special Class in. Elementary Mechanics will be conducted in the Lent 
and Easter Terms to mest the recently adopted requirements of the General 


Medical Council 
DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN. 
'The Lent Term on MONDAY, January ra 
be admitted on that day between 10 a m. and 2 Em. 
Frospectuses of the severa! Departments will forwarded on application 
to the 


EGISTRAR 
HENRY WILLIAM HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL, UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


The next Term s JANUARY so. Fee, 5 Guineas per Term. The 
Course includes p cal work in Pattern-making, Moulding, Fitting, Turn- 
ing, Erecting, &c , as well asattendance at College Lectures. 

tudents are allowed to construct lathes and engines for themselves. 
Electrical Engineermg Students are employed in the construction of 


New Students will 





dynamos 
For further information, apply to Prof. RYAN or the REGISTRAR, 


By Ò SAM. GEO. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
i BRITAIN. : 


ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


next (January 13) at 3 o'clock, Prof Hexry N. MoskLEv, 
tures on Colonial Animals : their Structure 


rder, 





C 

Chemistry. One Gninea. 
Sanday, Qanuary 17) at 3 o'clock, Dr. CAARLES WALDSTEIN, Hon M.A. 
Cantab.— First of T. Lectures on Greek Sculpture from Pheidias to the 
Roman Era Half-a-Gumnea 

Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas = 

Flos Saco te 16) at 8 pm—Prof TvupALL, DCL, F.R S, on 
Living tagia 

To the Fnday 
admitted. 


pm. 
Bening Meetings Members and their Friends only are 





* SCOTTISH 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


WANTED, a Gentleman to act as Secretary and Editor Minimum Salary, 
fuso Testimonals showing Applicant’s personal Character, Business, an 
Literary Experience and knowledge of Modern Languages, to be «ent to the 
Honorary Secretary of the Society, 80A, Princes Street, Edinburgh, not later 
than the 2oth inst 

No Personal Canvass of the Council permitted 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, SE. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of {roo and £60 
ctively, open to all First-Year Students, will be offered for Competition 

in OCTOBER 1884 

Special Classes are held throughout the Year for the “PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC” and “INTERMEDIATE M B" Examinations of the 
University of London, and stay be jotued at any tine R 

Entnes may be made to Lectures or to Bor Practice, and special 
arrangements are made for Students entering 10 their Second or subsequent 
Years ; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners A 

Prospectus and all particulars may be obtained from" the Medical Secre- 
tary, Mr GEORGE RENDLR. 


W.M ORD, Dean. 


received HIGHEST 
AWARD for “Excellence and Improvements” in Reflecting Telescopes 
exhibited at the International Exhibition, London —Descript've Cata- 
logues, twelve s*amps. 
G CALVER, F.R. A.S, Widford, Chelmsford. 
. 








LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE, 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, s7, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
who has this week sent to his subscribers Trout Ova (showing the circulation 
of the blood mn the embryo), with drawing and description, He has also gent 
out Clava squamata, several manne Polyzoa, also Lophopus crystallinus, 
Melicerta ringens, Stepha: Exchormi, Cordylophora lacustris, Actino- 
sphenum, Uvella, Desmids, Volvox globator, also Hydra, Amœba, Vorti- 
cella; and other Specimens for (Huxley and Martin's) Biological Laboratory 
worl 

Weekly Announcements will be mage in this place of Organisms T. B is 
supplying. 
. Specimen Tube, One Shilling, post free. 
Teventy-six Tubes in course of Six Months for Subscription of £1 18., 
er Twelve Tubes for xot. 6d. 
Portfolio of Drawings, ‘Pen Parts, 1s. each. 


e BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(FOR LADIES), 
8 AND 9, York Pack, Baker STREET, W. 
LENT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, JANUARY 15. 
Mr. BENNETT will give an advanced Course of Lectures on Vegetable 
Physiol and the Morphology of Flowering Plants at x 48 on TUESDAYS 
FRIDAYS. The Lectures will be adapted for the B Sc. Examination. 


B SHADWELL, Hon Sec. 


LANTERN READINGS.—DISSOLVING 
VIEWS. 


THE NEW QUADRUPLICON. 
New Season, 1884 and 1885 —Popular Subjects for this Season 
The Channel Islands—The War in the Soudan—The Rive Thames— 
Devonshire Scenery—Hereford and the River Wye— The English Lakes— 
don Pcor and How They Lsve—Egypt and the Nile Expedition—Nor- 
way—The Lifeboat—The edt Box—The Maids of Lee—Poor Pa's 
Trousers—Shadows on the Bhnds, &c 
The largest and newest Stock of Lanterns and Slides, Scientific and 
General, on Hire and Sale in this country at the Lowest Prices. 
E. MARSHALL, 78, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


F. G. CUTTELL hason hand several ROCK 


SECTIONS CUTTING MACHINES, Hand and Treadle, as sup- 
pud by him to the School of Science, South Kensington —Address, 104. 
eighton Road, N W. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED by a LADY of 


Business Habits, who wntes a good hand and under tands French and 
German thoroughly. Would undertake Secretary's work or paly 
Teaching Good References —Miss S, s, Fitzjohn's Parade, Sout 
Hampstead 


LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS 


Of the highest class executed for Scientists in Entomology, Geology, 
Natural History, Annquites, &c Accurate Drawings made from Specimens 
either by the Microscope or to natural size.—W PURKISS, 8, Featherstone 
Buildings, Holborn, W C 


HOME TUITION,LONDON & SUBURBS. 
—STUDENTS in Clasucs and Matfiematcs attended at their own 
houses bya h Wrangler, F R S , on very reasonable terms. Special 
attention to backward pupils —X , 9, Dorville Crescent, Hammersmith. 


ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS FOR HIRE, 
HisPlogical, Betanical, Geological, by the best Mounters Let 
out on most moderate terms Parenter of B Wzrrs, Dalmain 
Road, Forest Hill. 


BOOKS (Secondhand) Miscellaneous, Re- 

- maindera, &c —C HERBERT, English and Foreign Bookseller, 319. 

Goswell Road, London, E C talogue free on receipt of two stamps. 
Libraries, Old Books, and Parchment purchased. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
DIVISION—EDUCATIOR. 
A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 
THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Geological Collections for Sfience Teaching. 
Catalogues Post free. 


PATERSON & COOPER. 
76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. 
Ekctric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers. 
New Electric Light Catalogue, post free 1s. 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have disposed of 
the Philosophical, Educational, and Eaperimental Part of ther Busmess to 
Messrs. J and T. MAYFIELD, 41, Queen Victoria Street, E C, 
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* 
MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
Just received from Japan, 

SOME MAGNIFICENT SPECIMENS of STIBNITE, single Crystals 
to inches and ra inches long ; also Groups from 8 inches to 24 inches 1n size, 
The Mines being now closed, no further consumments may be ee 
Also SINGLE CRYSTALS, and SMALL GROUPS of the NEWLY 
FOUND HERDERITE from MAINE, U.S A., SHERRY-COLOURED 
TOPAZES, SIBERIA EMERALD on MATRIX, fine MANGANITES, 
GALENAS CALYBITES, KONSBERG SILVERS, and very large 
Cryatals of KEILHANITE. 

Large Series of ROCKS, also MBCROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 


samo. 
Lists on Application Hammers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps. 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES, 


BLOWPIPE CASES AND'APPARATUS. Catalogues free. 
SAMUEL HENSON, 


277, STRAND, LONDON, 
. Opposite Norfolk Street 


C. D. AHRENS, 


PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C 


SPECIAL NOTICE—Sce the New Polarising Prism. 

Can be used over any A & B Eyepiece Strongly recommended for Lantern 
Work; will take in any Object. Also see the New Erecting Microscope. 
Any Object-Glass and any Eyepiece can be used withit. Itis the only way 
of seeing the Objects In their right shape and form. Maker of the Largest 
Nicol Prisms in existence for the Late W.Spottiswoode, Esq, P.R.S, &c, 
&c , and for Frank Crisp, Esq, LL.B, B A., &e, &c 

TRADE SUPPLIED WITH Prisms 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED 
Tro JAMES R GREGORY for 


EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF GEOLOGY AND 
MINERALOGY 
By the International Health and Education Exhibition, 1884 
Awarded in 1862, 1867, 1879, and 1883 ın Londgn, Paris, Sydney, 
and London. 











Medals 


Speciality '— 
GEOLOGICAL AND MIMERALOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
For Museums, Colleges, Schools, Lectures, Students, &c. 
Catalogues and Lists onapplicatton to— 


JAMES R, GREGORY, 
GEOLOGIST AND MINERALOGIST, 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Established 1858 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


PER CENT. GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF STANDARD 
COLLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY NEW LISTS and FORMS on which the 
Application 1s to be made sypplied by 

THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
Geologist, &*c., ° 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON, EC (over Quarter of a Century) 


NEW MICROSCOPIC SEIDES 
JUST ISSUED BY 
EDWARD WARD, 249, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 
British Pol Pol f Bicellaria ciliata), O for Binocular 
ri : olyxoa (Po op o "a B ) Denon for Pino a 
Parasite of Emu (Niemus dromacus), in Balsam 
Price One Shilling each, or post free for x4 Stamps each 


Microscopic Slides in DM sent out on selection. 
yetts, ra Di 


New Senes of Unmounted issections of the Cockroach, 


post free for as 1d 














On the rst of every Month, price Sixpence. 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST: 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY 
edited by Jonn T. CARRINGTON, 
With the Assistance of 
Frepsricx Bonp, F.Z S ORN A. Powrr, M.D. 
Epwarp A Fircn, F.L.S. . JENxER Weir, F.L.S 
F. BucHANAN WHITE, M.D 
Contains Articles by well-known Entomologists on all Branches of the 
Science; on Insects injurious or beneficial to Farm or Garden; Notes on 
Habits, Life-Histories, occurrence of Rarities, &c.; there are Monthly 
Lasts of Duplicates and Desiderata. 
Numerous WoopcuT ILLUSTRATIONS, to the printing of which especial 
attention is given, and occasional Lirnocrarnep and CHROMO-LITHO- 
GRAPHED PLATES . 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, Stationers’ Hall Court 


Price One Shilling Mofftthly. e 
MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 303, for JANUARY 
CONTENTS, 
1—THE HIGHLAND CROFTERS IN CANADA. s 

2.—M TAINE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
3—IHE REDISTRIBUTION BILL. 


4—IHE GREAT BAXTAIRS SCANDAL 
5 —THE OIL AND GAS WELLS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





6—A MILLIONAIRE'S COUSIN. Part I. Chapters I.—11I. 
7; —REVIEW OF THE MONTH. e 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
On the 1st of every Month. - . 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
. BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 
Edited by Jases Brirrzn, F.L.S., British Museum. 
CowTENTs:—Onigmal Articles by leading Botanists.—Extracts, and 
Notices of Books and Memoirs.—Articles in Journals.—Botanical News.— 
of Socibties. 
Price ıs 34 Subscription for One Year, payable in advance, res. 

London: WEST, NE AN, & CO., 54. Hatton Garden, E.C. 


THE ZOOLOGIST: 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Third Series Edited by J. E Harring, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Member of the 
ay British Ornithologists’ Union ; contains— 

Original Articles by well-known naturalists in every branch of xoology; 
habits of animals; arrival and departure of migratory birds; occurrence of 
rare birds; ibution and migration of British fresh-water fish; new or 
rare manne fish; local aquaria; British repnles; British land and fresh- 
water mollusca, with remarks on the haunts and habus of the species; and 
other matters of general interest to those who delight in natural history. 
Reports of the Linnean, Zoological, and Entomological Societies. Reviews 
of natural history books. Occasional translations from foreign zoological 
journals of important and interesting articles in various branches of zoology. 

ere are occasional woodcuts 
JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster Row. 


THE BREWERS' GUARDIAN: 


A Fortnightly Paper devoted to the Protection of Brewers’ Interests, 
licensing, Legal, and Parliamentary Matters 
Review or THE Mat T AND HoP TRADES; AND WINE AND SPIRIT TRADE 








RECORD. 
. The Organ of the Country Brewers. 
“(The Brewers’ Guardian ” is s published on the evenings of every alternate 
Tuesday, and is the only journal officially connected with brewing interests, 
Subscription, 16s 6d per annum, post free, dating from any quarter-day 
Single Copies, s, each. Registered for transmission abroad. 
Offices—5, Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C. 


16s. per Ann., 20s. Post Free. 

DER NATURFORSCHER, 
Wochenblatt zur Verbreitung der Fortschritte in den 
Naturwissenschaften. 

Herausgegeben von Dr. WrLneim SxLAREX. 

A Weekly Perlodical devoted to Natural Science. 52 Nos., 161. Specimen 
Numbers may be had through any Foreign Bookseller. 1884 commenced 

the XVIIth volume, 

Berlin’ DUMMLER, 77, Charlottenstrasse S.W., and all Booksellers. 


NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST, 
the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among 
Landowners, Farmers, Resident nts, and others interested in the 
management of land throughout the United Kingdom. 

The AGRICULTURIST is published every Wednesday afternoon in time 
or the Evening Mails, and contains Reports of all the principal British and 
Irish Markets of the week. 

Thespecial attentionof Land Agents direftedto the AGRICULTURIST 
as pu of the best existing papers for Advertising Farms to be Let and Estates 
for Sale. 

Advertisers addressing themselves to Farmers will find the AGRICUL- 
TURIST a first-class medium for reaching that Class. 

Price 34. By m az Annual Subscription, payable in advance, 147. 

Ofices 377, igh Street, Edinburgh; and 145, Queen Victoria Street, 

on 


Money Orders payable to CHARLES ANDERSON, Jun , Edinburgh. 


LA SEMAINE PRANCAISE: a Weekly 
Newspaper and Review in the French Politics, Litergture, 

Scien Variaties, Notes. Price ed, through B , end 

the Rail y Bookstalls. Ofilce, aac Stand, W.C. B e pas 

LA SEMAINE Le es oe : Journal Français pour 
l'Angleterre : Politique, Li , Sciences, Arts, Variétés, Nouvelles, 
et Notes Un exemplaire par la poste, 23d., en timbres poste. Abonne- 
ment franco per la poste—un an, ros 102. ; six mols, ss. xd. Prix aa. 
chez tous les libraires et aux s des chemins de fer. On s'abonne 
aux bureaux, 441, Strand, Lon: ,W.C. 

LA SEMAINE FRÁNGAISE.—"'La Semaine Fran- 

* has been brought out in London for the benefit of those 








readers who may wish to study contemporary French from all points of 
view, of confining their reading to one particular c print. 
It inly merits success." —Graghic. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :—— sod. e 
Three Months se tne € 0 0 23 9 
Six » - m 9 0 0 o£ S 5 ‘D 
Twelve ,, - I0 IO 


P.0.0. payableto A. CRISTIM. - 
Publishing Ofhce, 441, Strand, W.C. 
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" WESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


(AFFILIATED TO THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, 1844.) 
GOVERNOR AND CHAPLAIN st. .. REv. W. H. DALLINGER, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., 
s ` HEAD MASTER i H. M. SHERA, Esq., M.A., LLD. 
SECOND MASTER : C. J. SCOTT, Eso., M A., Scholar and Prizeman (Camb.). 
FIRST MATHEMATICAL MASTER m THOS. 'HUGH MILLER, Esq., B.A. TW rogler) Camb. 
And TWENTY ASSISTANT MASTERS and PROFES SSORS. 

In, addition to geo oF É Mathematical, English, and Commercial Subjects, BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY, the 
ENSE Langusg of Europe, Hebrew and Syriac, Vocal and Instrumental Music, and Drawing are taught by Accomplished 
Professors, 

The REV. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S., has undertaken the PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL SCIENCE ; and gives 

z Weekly Lectures and Class Instruction in PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, &c. 
CHEMISTRY is taught by R. W. LANCASTER, EsQ., B.A. (rst Class Nat. Science), Christ Chure 
of LECTURES on PHYSICS is delivered each Teim by A. H. ALLEN, Esq., F.C.S. SCHOLARS 

2 wortb, in the aggregate, 3002. a year. 
The JUNIOR SCHOOL is in excellent efficiency. Permanent Staff, T. S. COX, Esq., B.A. @London), and three other 
TRAINED Master. CHEMISTRY, R. W. LANCASTER, EsQ. .; B.A. (Oxon); MUSIC and SINGING, E. H. 
MIDDLETON, Eso., "Bac. Mus. (Camb.) 

PROSPECTUSES may be obtained by Application to! the GOVERNOR or HEAD MASTER. 


THE SPRING TERM WILL COMMENCE ON TUESDAY, JANUARY 13. 





&c. 


Oxford ; and a Course 
IPS sre AWARDED, 





L'ELECTRICITÉ: 


Chaque Samedi, 16 pages, grand in 8vo, 2 colonnes. 


REVUE HEBDOMADAIRE, 
Scientifique, illustrée, spéciale, seul journal tenant les lecteuis 


au courant de toutes les expositions électriques, et de tous les 
progrès de l'électricité. 


Comité de Rédaction, ARMENGAUD JEUNE, 
résident 
A. BERTHON, E. BOISTEL, F. BOREL, 
R. de COULON, W. de FONVIELLE, L. MAICHE, 
A. de MÉRITÉNS, D. MONNIER, D. NAPOLI. 
Subscription Yearly, 205. ; Six Months, 10s, 


Ageficy for England and Colonies— 
LE FEVRE AND CO., ENGINBERS, 
26, Bupex Row, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
Specimen Copy sent post free. 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST’S MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 
Price Sixpence, Monthly, 24 es 8vo, with occasional Illustrations. 
Conducted by C. G BARRETT, . Doucrtas, R. McLACHLAN, F.R.S, 
E.C Rys, F.Z S, E. SAUNDERS, F.L.S., and H. T. SrA1NTON, F.R.S. 

This Magezine, commenced in 1864, contains standard articles and notes 
on alls sub ceta Deg connected with Entomology, and especially on the Insects of 
t Isles. 

Subscription—Six Shillin, er Volume, ost freo. 
mence with the June ambei each y ? 

Vols. I. to VI. (strongly bound in cloth) i may be obtained by purchasers of 
the'entire set to date, at the increased price of ros each; the succeeding 
vols may be had separately or together, at 7s. each. 

London: JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster Row. 


N.B.—Communications, &c$ should be sent to the Editors atthe above 





The volumes com. 





Small 8vo 7 
LIST OF BRITISH VERTEBRATE 
ANIMALS. 
By FRANCIS P. PASCOE, 
TAYLOR & FRANCIS, Red Lion Court. 
AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 


ILLUSTRATION. : 
ADVANTAGES. 


E pretent jn the press, may be 


cited : ad Brassey's ‘‘ Tahiti”; Prof. 's “Tho apes of 
ins”; Holtzapffell’s ‘Practice of PA T RA Turning Adis 
“Ornamental Arts of Japan "S 5 ; Burgess’ s 


** Archieological Survey of India"; Samuel almer: a a Mencia 
Of this last work the Athenaum says :—'' This book is admirably illus- 
tited by by fourteen autotypes reproductions from lovely and characteristic sepia 


ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


VISIT THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 
rom the most celebrated Galleries of Euro 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAI INOS 
From the Luxem “The Salon,” Academ: 
FACSIMILES OF RNER'S eT BER STUDIO: UM, id 
COPIES OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBORQUGH, LAWRENCE, 
And rare works from the Print Room, 
An ILLUSTRATED MPHLET, with Press Notices from Ru the Times, 
Athenaum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal, &c , free per Post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per Post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OKFORD STREET, W.C. 





SCIENTIFIC 


WORTHIES. 


The following is a list of the Portraits that have appeared in the above Series. 


MICHAEL FARADAY., 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 

JOHN TYNDALL. . 
GEORGE GABRIEL STORES. 3 
SIR CHARLES LYELL. 

SIR CHARLES WHEATSTONE. 
SIR WYVILLE THOMSON. 
ROBERT WILHELM BUNSEN. 
ADOLF ERIK NORDENSKJOLD. 
SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, 


HERMANN L. F. HELMHOLTZ, 
SIR JOSEPH DALTQN HOOKER. 
WILLIAM HARVEY. . 
SIR GEORGE B. AIRY. e 

J. LOUIS R. AGASSIZ. 

JEAN BAPTISTE ANDRE DUMAS. 
RICHARD OWEN, 

JAMES CLERK MAXWELL, 
JAMES PRESCOTT JOULE. , 
WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE. ~ 
ARTHUR CAYLEY. 


SIR C. W. SIEMENS. 
Proog impressions of these, printed on Thdia paper, may be had from the Publishers, price 58. each, or 
the Set of 23 Portraits in a Handsome Portfolio for 4,6 os. od. carriage paid. 
THE PORTFOLIO MAY BE HAD SBPARATELY, PRICE 6s 
* Cheques and P.O.O.s payable to MACMILLAN & CO. 
OFFICE OF "NATURE," 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS to “ NATUR go 
Yearly. eo Ld vs mE 
Duc en RM IE 
Quarter. $158, eee 6 


To the United States, the Continent, ‘and all places 
«vithin the Postal Union ;— 


s d. 
Yearly. e a e eae oe Me we 30 
Halfyearly, 2... 1.0.4... 15 6 
Quarterly... .......... 8 0 





-HARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS 
Three Lines in Column 2s, 6d. gd, per Line after. 
£s 
One-Eighth Page, or Quarter Column . 18 
Quarter Page, or Half a Column " I5 
Half a Page, ora Column . . . . .. 

Whole Page ............ à 
Post Office Orders payable to MA CMILLAN & CO. 

OFFICE: 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


lav» of Societies 


LONDON 
aeuo. Y, January 8 


ooooR 


[7 
I 
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6 





WIR OYAL SÓciETY, at 4 imc zperimental Researches in Magnetism ' Prof 
Ewing —On certain finite {nteg ntegrals ] No: a W. H. L. Russell, F.R S 
— The Force Function ın Crys! rn —On some Applica- 


tions of Dynamical Principles to Physeai Pa J J. Thomson.— 


On a New Constituent of the Bleed ang and its Physiological mport * L C. 
Wooldridge —On tte Marsupial Ed ber ite Pouch, and the 
Male Glands of Resin Ny qua Gm Wilhelm Pedir. 
MATHEMATICAL SocigTY, at 8.—The Binomial Equation xP — 1 =o, quin- 
quisection (second note a ie Cayley, F. R.S.—Limits of Multiple nte- 
grals (second paper): MacColl 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 9. 
ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, at 8. 
SUNDAY, JAmuarRyY 11. 
juNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY, at 4.—A Canoe Trip in Lower Canada: Prof. 


o 
MONDAY, JANUARY 12. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, at 8 —Climate and Health’ Dr. G. V. Poore. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 13. 


WiGovar INSTITUTION, at 3.—Coloninl Animals: Prof. Moseley 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, at 8.—Account of a Collection of Human 
Skulls from Jervis Island, Torres Strait © Oldfield Thomas, F.Z, S.—Notes 
on some Tribes of New South Wales A L P. Cameron 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14. 
«GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 8.—The Metamorphis of Dolerite into Horn- 


blende-schist: J J. Teall.—Sketch of the Geology of New Zealand 
gr: F. W. Hutton.—The Dnft Deposits of Colwyn Bay T. Mollard 
eade, 


W&ovaL MicroscorIicaL SocieTY, at 8.—Notes on the Life-History of some 
of the little known Tyroglyphidz . A. D Michael —On a New Species of 
Acineta : C. Thomas 

SOCIETY or ARTs, at 8. —Hydraulic Machinery in Engineeging Workshops : 


R H Tweddell. 
THURSDAÁY, PAM I5 
Roya Society, at 4 30. 

BUinnzan Society, at P9. —On Plants Collected Loos 
Mountains of East Equatorial Africa : Sir brag and Prof. Oliver. 
—Flora of Madagascar. J. G. Baker. ids of Madagascar: H. N. 
Ridley.— Japanese Colydiide. D. Sharp - 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY, at 8 —On the Atomic Weight of Titanium. Prof. T. E. 
Thorpe, F R.S.—(1) Note on the Constitution of Propylene Chlorhydrol ; 
(2) On the Action of Zinc Chloride on the Benzoate from Propylene Chlor- 
hydrol: Dr F. Morley and A G Greene.—On Nitrobenzol-malonic Acid . 
C. M Stuart. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3 —The New Chgmistry* Prof. Dewar. 
* FRIDAY, JANUARY 16. 
@RoyaL INSTITUTION, at 9 —Living Gontagia: Prof. Tyndall. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 17. 
WRorAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Greek Sculpture * Dr. Waldstein. 


HOW & CO.S 


Geological Trantparencies for the Lantern. 
Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 
WALKER'S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS 
ND MINERALS, 
HOW & CO'S POCKET MICROSCOPE I AMP, 8s. 64. 


MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, Wir ig etin 
*Syenites, Diorites, Gabbros, Dolerites, Basalts, [origi No à ad 
Andesites, Porphyrites, Rhyoltes, Lavas, Ashes, Gnelss, ts, L 
«xtones, &c.. price 1s. 6d. each, 


JAMES HOW & CO., 73, (— STREET, Lonpon. 


in the 





SECOND EDITION: 


GRIFFIN'S 
CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT. 


PRICE 4s. 7d. POST FREE. 


A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


ILLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE. 
Demy Bro, 480 pp., Illustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts, 
Most Complete and Cheapest List of Apparatus. 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN AND SONS, 22, GARRICK STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 





‘SANDERSON & Co.. 


Sole Inventors of the Solid Copper Tape 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


In Continuous Len ,yithout Joints, E aa supplied by them to Hi Hor Majes "5 
Government and e Colontes ; overnment. - 
public, and ather Forelga Guinea: ; the Royal Courts rarene Strand, 
the Houses of Parliam &c 

The Jury Commission, acting on the Reports € of the Intemational Juries of 
the Health Exhibition, have awarded a Bronze Medal in Class 26 to Messrs. 
SANDERSON & Co. for their Solid er Tape Lightning Conductors in 
Continuous Lengths, without Joints, and of High Conductivity Copper. 


LEADENHALL HOUSE, 101, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


FERNS, A SPECIALITY. 


The largest and most profusely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

rà FERNS ever published, containing much valuable information, many 
ynon numerous Descriptions, and copious 7s yet simple ''Hints on 
ture”? ; representative of our IMMENSE STOCK ey 





which is probably the largest in the World, suitable for STOVE 
GREENHOUSE gultivation, for OUTDOOR FERNERIES, and 
other purposes. 


May be had on application, PRICE Ys, 
ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER 1000 SPECIES AND 
VARIETIES POST FREE. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 
FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 








105,000 ACCIDENTS 
TWO MILLIONS HAVE BEEN PAID Ad 
COMPENSATION 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
64, CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000: —Premitm Income, £235,000 
Chairman HARVIE M FARQUHAR, Esq 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
West-End Offce—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross; 
OR AT THE 
Head Office—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM J VIAN. Secretary 
. 





THE CELEBRATED 





Is pr e for Gardens Bots Farmers; , Joiners’, pad Amateurs 

use It requires no oil harpen with a spittle or water, ts on a keen, 

edge; no hum about this, Has stood the test of roo years, Cut 

ones for Axes, Hedge Knives, Razors, P. Penknives, and Plane Irons, &c. 

Honourable Mento aris Exhibition, m took and Bronze Medal, London 

International Exhıbıtion, 1684 nger or other retail house 
to get De eee anes ae wie 2t ihe won't, drop me anote: 


JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, 
Tam O'Shanter Stone Hone Works, Dalmore, Tarbolton Station, R.S.O 
Ayrshire, 
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GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA, 1884. 


FRY'S:. a on 


A Cameron, Analyst for Dublin 
*! Strictl easily assimilated.” T T 
—W. W. E ETODDART, Analyst for E R AC 
Bristol 


Nineteen Prize Medals Awarded. 


BEST BLACK. INK KNOWN. 


PRAPER’S INK (DICHROIC). 
DIFFERING FROM ANYTHING ELSE EVER PRODUCED. 
Writing becomes a pleasure when this Ink is used. It has been adopted 





by the principal Public Omersa snd Railway Companies throughout 
It writes almostinstant Flows easily from the Pen. 


Does not corrode Steel Pens. 
Iscleanly to use, and not liable to Blot moment of writing. 

Can be obtained in London, through Messrs BARCLAY & Sons, alias 
don Street ; W. Epwarps, Old Change; F. Newsery & Sons, New, 
Street ; J. Austin & Co., Duke Street, 


Stats 
BEWLEY & DRAPER { (Limited), Dublin. 


NON-MAGNETISABLE WATCHES. 

WATGHHS which cannot be ff MAGNHTISHD,”’ constructed at 
the recommendation of W, Cxooxxs, Esq., F R.S , and 35 exhibited at the 
Electrical Exhibition, Paris. 

E. DENT & CO., Makers ot the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the 
Ro: ye ise Green 

do nly Addresses :—61, Strand, and 34, Royal Exchange, London. 

N.B.—Watches can be converted to this plan. 


Full Black. | 











Is a Certain Oure for all D Dioer o of the o LIVER, STOMACH 
AND BOWELS. A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a 
Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of WEAKNESS 
AND D , and ig unequalled in Female Complaints. 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS. 


Photographie Apparatus and Materials of the Highest Quality supplied 
at City Prices from 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST’S STORES, 


43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 
(Close to Aldersgate Station). 
COMPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE. 
New Illustrated Price List 62 Address the MANAGER. 


: AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPH Y. 
AMATEURS SUPPLIED 


NECESSARY APPARATUS— 
DRY PLATES, CHEMICALS, &e. 


Znstrucitors Given. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON & SON, 
89, Hren HorsonN, Lonpon, W.C. 

















Blotting-paper may be applied at the ; 


Liverpool, and to be had o al j 
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| Price Supence By Post, Eightpence. 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Contents for January. 
| 1—'A Normandy Milkmaid.” Engraved by J A Quartley, from » 
Diamine by i. J Henn Frontispiece 
i 2—^ Salvados " Mary Mather ith Tastes tious W oJ Hennessy 
3 —‘‘Shakspeare’s Country " By Rose Kingsley. With Illustrations by 
Alfred Parsons o be continued. 
4 —''"The Dramatc Outlook” By H. A 
Hugh Thomson. (To be continu 
i — Tho Girl at the Gate.” By Wilkie OR) 
—That Terrible Man. Chapters VII., VIIL, IX , X By W.E Noms 
Chapters XI , 


(Concluded ) 

7—A Family Affair. XII XIII By Hugh Conway. 
(To be continued 3. 

MACMILLAN & C8, LONDON. 


' NEW SCIENCE BOOKS. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. NEW VOLUME 
‘A TREATISE ON ORE DEPOSITS. By 
J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, F R.S, V.PGS, F.CS, MInst CE, 
Ancien Elève de l'Ecole des Mines, Paris, Author of A Manual ot 
i Metallurgy,” “The Mining and Metallurgy of Gold and Silver," &c 
$ With numerous Illustrations Medium 8yo., ass. 
' “No man has, from his as iu reu in all parts of the world where 
metalliferous mines are plored & larger amount of knowledge 
than Mr Philhps, and this ba ages he has brought to bear on the inquiry 


in question "—A thexarnnt. 
‘ aN Philips not only fulfils he, pedil r puremec ti, pat fulfils mer 
c man in this country co 


ps more satisfactorily than an; 

opetodo Indeed the work he es pene, gives us thc matureóli 

experience of a life devoted professionally to mining and metallurgy m 

various parts of the worl t saturated with an ent love of origina’ 

research in the broad field of chemico-geological inquiry. . . In closing Mr 

Phillps's volume we may congratulate hum on having enriched our scientific 

literature with a contribution of substantial value, which will probably remaur 

for many a day a standard work of reference on its peculiar subject. No» 

s use be limited to English ere peel for Mes dia sd in owledge 
of American ore-deposits wi y render ok equally acceptable or 
the other side of the Atlantic "—Academy. 

DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN 
CROPS, chiefly such as ae caused by Fungi. By WORTHINGTON 
$ SMITH P LS, M A.I, Member of the Sclenit&c Committee of the 

S. With 143 Iliustrations Drawn and Engraved from Nature by 
a AN Fcap 8vo. 4s Gd. 

“Te gives in the most intelligible manner a report of the progress made ir 
the discovery of diseases of crops and Poronin from insects, and cannot fail 
to be of t value.” —Agy cultural 

ss rience as a üc observer, rare ability 


j mith meritas. ene $ obi 

as & descriptive writer, ghtsman, and engraver ; an uence 1 
that we have n hım all ps e M malike Hans meded ior the work he i here 
ution) Caas strongly recommend our readers to procure this little book.’ 
=. cn 

A TREATISE ON MATERIA MEDICA. 
By T LAUDER BRUNTON, MD, DSc, FRCP, FRS, 
Examiner in Materia Medicain the University of London, late Examine» 
in Materia Medica an unii orvan of Edinburgh, a the Roya 
College of P 

TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS OF 


THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. By DAD JOHN 


a With Illustrations by 


Xs be continued ) 








A 


ROUTH,LLD,FRS,DSc xis Mes iy Col ndon 
AM, Fellow of St Peters College, Cambridge numerou: 
Examples * Fourth IDE Revised and warped Two Vols 

Vol I Elemen Vol II. Advanced 
MICRO-ORGANISMS AND DISEASE: 
an Intraduction in ne S of Specific Kn By E 


KLEIN, MD. oint Anatomy and 
Physiology in the Mc School of $^ "Baiihaomee's Hospital, 


London With 108 Moral ln Fcap 8vo. 4r 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 





WORES BY THE LATE 


RIGHT HON. HENRY 


FAWCETT, M.P., F.R.S., 


Late Paofessor of Political Economy at Cambridge. " 


MANUAL OF POLITICAL'ECONOMY. 
Sixth Edition, Revised, with a Chapter “On State 
Socialism and the Nationalisation of the Land,” and an 
Index. Ctown 8vo. rzs. 


SPEECHES ON SOME CURRENT 
POLITICAL QUESTIONS. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
CONTENTS :—Indian Finance—The Birmingham League— 
Nine Hours Bill—Election Expenses—Wohnen’s Suffrage— 
Ouen Suffrage in Counties—Irish University Educ: ‘ion, 
c. 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. An 
Inquiry into the Causes which have retarded the genera 
&doption of Free Trade since its introduction into Eng 
land. New and Cheaper Edition. „Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


INDIAN FINANCE. Three Essays. Witt 
Introduction and Appendix. 8vo. 75. 64. 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE 
BRITISH LABOURER. Extra Fcap. 8vo. 55. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 
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‘Messrs. MACMILLAN & 00S NEW BOOKS. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


ECKE T. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY LADY BARKER. 


LETTERS TO GU Y. By Lapy BARKER, Author of “Station Life in 
New Zealand,” '* A Year's Housekeeping in South Africa," &c. Crown 8vo. 55. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


THE LIFE OF JAMES CLERK MAXWELL, 


With Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Writings. 
By LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D, Professor of Greek in the University ef St. Andrew's, and 
WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A., Principal of Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
With Porhait and Illustretions New Edition, Abndged and Revised. Crown 8vo. 75. 64. 


DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of Charles Kingsley. 
Pique IURE NEW. BOOK BY MR. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


HUMAN INTERC JOURSE. By PHILIP GILBERT HAMMRTON, Author 


of ** The Intellectual Life,” ** Thoughts about Art,” ‘* Etchers and Etching,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. In Prose and Verse. Edited 
by EDMUND GOSSE, Clark Lecture: of Top Literature at the University of Cambiidge. With Portraits and Fac- 
simile. In Four Volumes. Globe 8vo. 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. Reprinted from 


the Original Editions, with Notes. By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. With a Vignette. 18mo. 44s. 6d. ; 
NEW BOOK BY MR JOHN FISKE. 


MAN'S DESTINY. Viewed in the Light of His Origin. By J OHN 


FISKE, Author of ‘Daiwinism: and other Essays,” ‘‘ Excursions of an Evolutionist,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY. Based on the Papers of the Late 


JOHN FERGUSON McLENNAN. Edited and Completed by DONALD McLENNAN, M.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy vo. 14: 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND-INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


An Attempt to Ascertain the Best Method of Discussing the Topics of International Law. By J. K. STEPHEN, B.A., 
^ of the Inner Temple, Bairister-at-Law. Crown 8yo. &. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. By CHanLorrE M. Younes, 


Author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 75. 64. 


THE CARE OF INFANTS. A Manual for Inexperienced Mothers. 


By SOPHIA TEX BLAKE, M.D., Member of the Irish College of Physicians ; Lecturer on Hygiene at the London 


School of Medicine for Women ; Attending Medical Officer at the Edinburgh Provident Dispensary for Women and 
Children. 18mo. 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. With a Seleetion 


of Easy Examples By ALEXANDER KNOX, B.A. Cantab. Fcp. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


GRAVITATION: an Elementary - Explanation of the Principal 
Perturbations in the Solar System. By Sir GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, K.C.B., M.A, LL D., D.C.L., late Astronomer 
Royal ; formerly Fellow, now Honorary Fellow, of Tiinity College; late Lucasian Prgfessor of Mathematics, afterwards 


Hu Professor of Astronomy and Expertmental Philosophy in the " University of Ca Second Edition. Crown 
vo. * 


ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. .Panr I. Being the 


simpler and more practical Cases of Stress and Strain ee out individually from first principles by means of Elementary 


fée. CEN By T. jo LN C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokei, 
Japan rown &vo. 


ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. By THOMAS ALEXANDER, 


C.E, Professor of Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokei, Japan; and ARTHUR WATSON 
THOMSON, C.E., B.Sc., Professor of Engineering at the Royal College, Cirencester. Part IL. TRANSVERSE 
STRESS; u wards of 1 50 Diagiams, and 200 Examples carefully worked out; rew and complete method for finding, at 
every pomt of a beam, the amount of the geatest bending moment and shearing force during the transit of any p of loads 
relatively to one another—e.g. the wheels of a locomotive, continuous beams, &c., &c. Crown 8vo. Ios. . 


BRITISH APPLES. Report of the Committee of the National Apple 
“Congress, held in the Royal Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick, October 5 to 25, 1883. Compiled and Prepared b 107 
BAKKON, Superintendent of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Secretary to the Fruit Committee, an of e 
National Apple Congress, &c. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. ° 
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` ASTRONOMICAL, TELESCOPES. 











° FINEST POSSIBLE QUALITY. 
alin. Wray Lens, best mounting, &c., &c. £5 0o | 3jin. Wray Lens, best mounting, &o., &c. £15 15 
24in. do. do. do. 47 10 | 4in. do. do. do. 525 0 
gin. do. do. do. A512 ro | 4hin. do. do. do. X40 o 


. THE STUDENT'S EQUATOREAL, with 31in. lens, our own make, 3 Eyepieces, at, Equatoreal Stand .. 412 12 © 
New Illustrated Catalogue, 3 stamps. 


= THe "SOLARGRAPH,;," a “Photo phic Camera, with Instantaneous is Shatter, and an adaptor. to fit 1t to any 
telescope fot Photographic Solar Spots, de complete .. ss A 3 ES 42 2 0 
“LE MERVEILLEUX ” plate, complete dry plate apparatus £l I o 
“LE MERITOIRE” i plate, complete dry plate apparatus, double rising front, swing back, rack io focus, "&e., &e. Stir 6 


THE “ INSTANTOGRAPH, ? with best lens, instantaneous shutter, screw motion to tail board, and sve recent 
improvement .. s ves £2 2 0 


Illustrated Photo Catalogue 2 stamps. 
J. LANCASTER & SON, MANUFACSURING OPTICIANS, BIRMINGHAM. 


^ 
THE PATENT. ‘BO OK-SHELF . FITTINGS, as used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GL Oe BIRMINGHAM, &c., enable a nice adjustment of Shelves to be made without trouble, 
HOOKHAM'S P4TEE FECTURE LINE & FASTENERS afford the Most SECURE AND Easy means of hanging Pictures. 
CURRALL’S PA ANTVENTILATORS secure a regular supply of fresh air, without draught, at a very small cost, 


N Iusirations and Particulars sent POST FREE on Application to 


WIiILLIAWE TONES & SONS, MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MEDALS—London, 1851 ; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; Paris (Silver), 1867; London, 1874. 


E. WW. SKOVE. 
In Casks, 12/6 E 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/3 per doz. Impl. Pts.’ 


* Bottles charged and allowed at the same rate if returned; but they 
must be paid Red bis the 


autrtons it is an pd p: "Tonic and hont i goreny ted "for invalids we nursingp or 
anyone requiring a good irem It isa d Nutntious" Tonic, 
WAETEAM BROTE ERS, 


THE “ HALF- GUINEA" ALE BREWERY, LONDON, 8.W. 


WALL PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 


ARE THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic, 
Sole Address—110, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W, 




















May bo obtained of all Decorators. Special Prize Medal, Sanitary J 
Award of Merit, International Medical and Sanitary Congress. e Silver Medal, National Health Sı ciety, 1833 
GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
rise i m R—Ó——Á—M———— M —ÉrÓÓM—MÓ—M M —HÓÓÀ 
PRIZE MEDAL RAR VEY & PHATE, HEALTH 
AWARDED [By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain,] EXHIBITION. 


SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CQ., 
BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W, 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. 


RAIN-BAND SPECTROSCOPE, WITH ABJUSTABLE SLIT AND FOCUSING LENS, 
IN CASE, £2 2s. 





Now Ready. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


GRAPHICAL DETERMINATION OF FORCES IN ENGINEER- 
ING STRUCTURES. By JAMES B. CHALMERS, C.E. With Illustrations, 8vo. 24s, 

** We may at once say that the work before us is a valuable treatise, full of thought, labour, and information, and containing 
selections of most of the problems which the engineer has to solve with reference to the internal resistances of structures.”. 
Athenaeum. 

“Its merits are so numerous that we have no hesitation in saying that it is by far the most important contribution as yet 
Eam by England to the pobiisied literature of the subject it deals with . Mr. Chalmers has conscientiously performed a 


k which must have involved a great deal of patient labour, and required for its accomplishment not only much mathematical 
a ent but also practical abihty.”—Engineer. 


“MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


* Printed by R. Cray, Sous, AND TAYLOR, at 7 and 8, Brad Street Hill, Queen Victoria Streat, in the City of Lodo: ard 
MACMILLAN AND Co., at the Office, s9 and 30, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. —THURSDAY, January 8 
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THE *LOISETTIAN" 


SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 
INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY! 
ART of NEVER FÜRGETTING !! 
DISCONTINUITY CURED!! 
A Physiological System, wholly unlike Mnemonics, using none of 
tts '* Localities,” “ Keys,” '' Pegs,” * Links,” or “Associations.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSQN, F.R.S.E., Editor of 
“Health,” says :— 
‘t PROFESSOR LoISETTE'S SYSTEM IS PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC IN THE Hianrsyz DEGREE.” 


Mr. RICHARD A, PROCTOR, Editor of ** Knowledge,” 
in No. 117, dated January 25, 1884, says :— 
tI HAVE NO HESITATION IN THOR É ‘HLY RECOMMENDING 
THE SYSTEM TO ALL WHO ARE IN -NEST IN WISHING TO 
TRAIN THEIR MEMORIES EFFECTYg ; AND ARE THEREFORE 
WILLING TO TAKE REASONABLE Y'AINS TO OBTAIN SO USEFUL 
A RESULT." 


Any Book Mastered in One Reading. 

Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
Prospectus post-free on application to 
PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 
37, NEW OXFORD STREET (oppomte Mudie's Library), LONDON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. THIRD EDITION. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES 


HOW TO PRESERVE THEM 
FROM*INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
WITH 


SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
* BY JOHN BROWNING, 


F.R.A.S, F RMS, &c. 
WITH FIFTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRICE rs CLOTH rz»: 64. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SENT FREE ror is ad. OR 1. 8d. BY THE AUTHOR, 


JOHN BROWNING, 
63, STRAND, LONDQN, W.C. ` 





OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The Council invite Applications for the Posts of LECTURER in 
DENTAL MECHANI and LECTURER in DENTAL METAL- 
LURGY. The Appointment in both cases will be made for a period of one 
Year, but will be renewable at the pleasure of the Council. Candidates are 
requested to send in Applications with Testimonials on or before the 51st 
inst. to the REGISTRAR, whom, further yee cular may be obtained. 

HENRY ¥ WILLIAM H ER, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 
A Course of Ten Lectures on “Some Select Methods of 





titative 





rape will be given durin oe BA present Term by R T. PLIMPTON, 
Assistant Professor of 
Mondays at 5, commencing JANUA Y x Feo £r 1s 
` ALFOURD ELY, M A , Secretary 
WESTMINSTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
(In connection with City Guilds), 


PALACE STREET, VICTORIA STREET, SW 
The EVENING CLASSES will reo on the r2th inst. for Electrical 
Er Measurements, Testing Lag ting, &c. Dynamo-Machines and 
Aio Classes for Matneilatign and Scientific M B. e 
rospectus of 
R E Å GOFFIN, Hon. Director 


BOOKS (Secondhand), Miscellaneous, Re- 
mainders, &c —C HERBERT, English and Foreign Bookseller, 319, 
Goswell Road, London, E C. Catal talogue free on receipt of two stamps. 
Libraries, Old Beoks, and Parchment purchased. 





NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA'S 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





a "| 
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D p re) 
LADIES’ IVORY OPERA QLASS, 
Gilt Moun with Engraved M 
GEN MEN’S LEA} HER-COVERÉD'" 
. FIELD GLASS, 
With Monogram in Pierced Sil Pri fro 
Opera Glasses monnted in iia Tortosesiell er Beat CEN M 
Magic Lanterns, &c., of cery desci m 
Illustrated Price Lists posted free parts paon, the World, ` 


NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA, 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS TO THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN V] VIADUCT. ? 


45, Cornhill; 122, Regent Street ; Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace. 
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UNIVE RSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—Prof BONNEY, DSc, FRS 
Pres.G S., wi] begin the following Courses of Lectures in JANUARY 


1885 :— 
GEOLOGY (General Course; about 6o Lectures): Tuesdays, Wednes- 


days, Thursdays, at 12 (January r3) 
CATECHETICAL LECTURES Thursdays, at o January 15) 
MICROSCOPIC PETROLOGY Thursdays at 1x (January 15) 
ECONOMIC GEOLOGY (about :8 Lectures)" Tuesdays at ri 


o Uanuary id TALFOURD ELY, Secretary. 
LYITPHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS 


Of the highest class executed for Scienusts in Entomology, Geology, 
Natural History, Antiquites, &e Accurate Dray made from Specimens 
either by the Microscope or to natural size. —2W. PURKISS, 8, Featherstone 
Buildings, Holborn, W.C 


HOME TUITION,LONDON & SUBURBS. 


—STUDENTS in Classics and Mathematics attended at their own 
houses by a High Wrangler, F R.S, on reasonable terms Special 
attentonto backward pupils —X , 9, Dorville Crescent, Hammersmith, 


G. CALVER has received HIGHEST 
AWARD for ‘‘ Excellence and Improvements” in Reflecting Telescopes 
exhibited at the International bition, London —Desenptive Cata- 
logues, twelve stamps. 

G CALVER, F R.A S., Widford, Chelmsford 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


Mr HENSON'S Latest Arnvals are — 
Very Fine DOUBLY-TERMINATED CRYSTALS of ZIRCON, 
inches long, id square; BERYLS, DIOPIASE, UWAROWITE, 
ALUEWITE. NATIVE SILVER, HERDERITE, Very BRILLIANT 
RUIILES, CHALCOSIDERITE,. and NATIVE COPPER, Com- 
wall, POLISHED JADE and GRFEN AVENTURINE. GROUPS 
and SINGLE CRYSTALS of STIBNITE, Japan, “SHERRY” 
COLOURED TOPAZES, Sibera. 
A Largo Series vi ROCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 
same. 
Lists on Application’ Fammers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps. 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS Catalogues free. 


e SAMUEL HENSON, 


277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposte Norfolk Street. 


LANTERN READINGS.—DISSOLVING 
VIEWS. 


THE NEW QUADRUPLICON. 
New Season, 1884 and 1885 —Popular Subjects for this Season 

The Channel lslanós—The War in the Soudan—The River Thames— 
Devonshire Scenery—Herefoid and the River Wye—'The Enghsh Lakes— 
London Pcor and How They Jave—Egypt and the Nile Expedition—Nor- 
way—The Lifeboat—The Signal Box—The Maids of Lee—Poor Pa’s 
"Trousers—Shadows on the Blinds, &c 

The largest and newest Stock of Lanterns and Shdes, Scientific and 
General, on Hire and Sale in this country at the Lowest Prices. 


E MARSHALL, 78, Queen Victona Street, London, E C. 


NEW MICROSCOPIC SLIDES 
JUST ISSUED BY 


EDWARD WARD? 249; OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 
British Poly soa (P.1y pdcm of Bicellaria ciliata), Opaque for Binocular. 


®,, » » » fur Polanscope, 
Parasite of Emu (Niemus dromacus), in Balsam 
Price One Shilling each, or post free for 14 Stamps each. 
Microscopic Slides in great variety sent out on selection. 
New Senes of Unmuounted Objects, 12 Dissections of the Cockroach, 
post free tor 2s. 1d 


THE * HANSA,". 


Published since x864 11 Hamburg, is the only independent professional! paper 
in Germany dedicated exclusively to Maritime Objects. ssays, Critiques, 
Reviews, Reports, Advertisements. Strict eye kept upo® the development 
of Maritime Affairs in every respect. ve d second Sunday one Number in 
4to at least , frequent supplements and dra fings. Substmption at any time , 
p ing numbers of the year furnished subsequently. Price 12s for twelve 
months. Advertisements 47. a line widely spread by this paper, considerable 
abatement for 3, 6, 12 months’ insertion Business Office: Aug. Meyer and 
Du , Hamb Alterwall, 28. Edited by W. von FREEDEN, M R.. 
Hamburg, Alexander Street, 8 























On the rst of every Month. 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
‘BRITISH AND FOREIGN. ° 
Edited by Jamas Britten, F.L S , British Museum. 
CoxrkNTs:— Original Articles by leading  Botsnists.— Extracts, and 
Notices of Books and Memoirs, —Articles in Journals.—Botenical News.— 
Proceedings of Sociaties. 


. .Price 1s. 3. Subscription for One Year, payable in advance, ras, 
London: WEST, NEWMAN, & CO ,'s, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, 57, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


who has last week sent to his subscribers Clava squamata, with drawing and 
deserrption, He has also sent out Trout ova, Eurycercus lamellatus, Lopho- 
pus crystallinus, Spongilla fluviatilis, Melicerta ring Brachionus amphi- 
ceros, Stentor polymorphus, Cordylophora lacustre; Hydra, Ameba, 
Vorticella, Crayfish, an other Specimens for (Huxley and Martin's) Biologi- 
cal Laboratory work. 
Weekly Announcements will be made a place of Organisms T., B. Is 
supplying. 
Specimen Tube, One Shill 
Twenty-x1x Tubes in course of Six Months 
d or Twelve Tubes far 1 


Portfolio of Drawings, aen Part*, u each 


. Q. D. AHRENS, 


PRISM WORKER-ANÐ-PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C 


SPECIAL NOTICE—See the New Polarising Prism. 


Can be used over any A & B Eyepiece. Strongly recommended for Lantern 
Work; will take ın any Object Also see the New Erectng Microscope. 
Any Object-Glass and any Eyepiece can be used withit Itis the only way 
of seeing the Objects in their mght shape end form Maker of the est 
Nicol Prisms in existence for the Late W.Spottiswoode, Esq, P R.S, > 
&c , and for Frank Cnsp, Esq, LL.B, BA, &c, &c. 


TRADE SUPPLIED WITH Pxisus 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


so PER CENT GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF STANDARD 
COLLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which the 
Application 13 to be made supplied by 
THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
Geologist, &c., 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDQN, E C.'(over Quarter of a Century) 


"SILVER, MEDAL AWARDED 


Io JAMES R. GREGORY for 
EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF GEOLOGY AND 
MINERALOGY 

ealth and Education Exhibition, 1884. 


1867, 1879, and 1883 in London, Paris, Sydney, 
and London. 


lty .— 
GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
For Museums, Colleges, Schools, Lectures, Students, &c. 
Catalogues and Lists on application to— 


JAMES R. GREGORY, 
GEOLOGIST AND MINERALOGIST, œ~ 


88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Established 1858 


, post free. 
wbscripiion of £x 14., 























L 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
DIVISION—EDUCATION. 


A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 
THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Geological Collectfons for Science «Teaching. 
Catalogues POst free 


PATERSON & COOPER. 
76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. 7 
Electric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers, 
New Electric Light Catalogue, post free 15 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have disposed of 
the Philosophical, Educational, and Expenmental Part of their Business to 
Mesars. J and T. MAYFIELD, 41, Queen Victoria Street, E C. 


The CHEMISTRY of the SECONDARY 


BATTERIES of PLANTS and FAURE. By J H. GLADSTONE, 
PhD,FR.S, and ALFRED TRIBE, F.Inst.C , Lecturer on Che- 
mistry at Dulwich College. Crown 8vo. gs. 6d 


MACWMILI AN & CO.. London. 
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SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





 TEXT-BOOKS OR SCIENCE, MECHANICAL AND PHYSICAL, 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS IN PUBLIC AND SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 
P Fully Illustrated with Woodcuts. 


ABNEY'S PHOTOGRAPHY. 35. 64. 


ANDERSON'S STRENGTH of MATERIALS. 3s 64. 


ARMSTRONG'S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 3s. 64. 
BALUS ASTRONOMY. 6s. 
BARRY'S RAILWAY APPLIANCES. 3564. , 


BAUERMAN'S SYSTEMATIC MINERALOGY. 6s. 
BAUERMAN'S DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. 6s. 


BLOXAM & HUNTINGTON'S METALS. 5; 
GLAZEBROOK'S PHYSICAL OPTICS. 6s. 


GLAZEBROOK'S PRACTICAL PHYSICS 6v. 
[Nearly ready 


GORE’S ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 6;. 


. 
MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT. 3564. 
MERRIFIELD'S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC. Price 
3r. 62.—K gv, 3s 6d 
MILLERS INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 3* 64. 
PREECE and SIVEWRIGHT'S TELEGRAPHY, 5s. 
RUTLEY'S STUDY of ROCKS, or TEXT-BOOK 
OF PETROLOGY. 4: 6d. 
SHELLEY'S WORKSHOP APPLIANCES. 4s. 6d. 
THOMES STRUCTURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL 
BOTANY 6s 
THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 4s. 6d. 


THORPE- and MUIR’S QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 
34. 6d 


+ 


TILDEN'S CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 3s 6d. With 
Answers to Problems, 4s. 64. 


UNWIN’S MACHINE DESIGN. 6s. 
WATSON'S PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY. 35. 6d. 


A SHORT TEXT-BOOK of INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Bv Dr. 
HERMANN KOLBE, Professor of Chemistry in the Univeisity of I%ipzig. Translated and Edited fiom the Second 


German Edition by T. S. HUMPIDGE, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Lond ), Professor of Chemistry and Physics in the University 
nee of Wales, Abefystwith. With a Coloured Table of Spectra and 66 Illustrations engraved on Weed. Crown 8vo, 


GANOTS ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental 


and Applied, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and Edited by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D.. F.C.’ , Professor 
H Experimental Science, Staff ap Sandhurst. Eleventh Edition, revised and enlarged; with 5 Coloured Plates and 
98 Woodcuts. Large Crown 8vo. 


GAN OT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and 


YOUNG PERSONS. islated and Edited by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S., Professor of Ep Pens Science, 
Staff College, Sandhurst. - Fifth Edition; with 2 Coloured Plates and M Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. By T. M. Goopevg, M.A., Professor 


of Mechanics at the Royal School of Mines. New Edition, rewritten and enlarged ; with 253 Diagrams and Figures engraved 
on Wood. Crown 8vo. 


The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. By T. M. Gooprvs, M.A., 


Edition, rewritten and enlarged ; with 342 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS, an Elementary Introduetion to their 


Sady; Illustrated by numerous " Examples, pu the eh J. F. TWISDEN, M.A., Professor of Mathematics, Sier College, 
Sandhurst. Eighth Edition, Crown 8vo. 


FIRST LESSONS in THEORETICAL MECHANICS. By the Rev. 


J. F. TWISDEN, M.A., Professor of Mathematics, Staff College, Sandhurst. Third Edition, revised : with 154 Diagrams. 
Ciown 8vo. 8s. éd. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, introductory to the Study 


of Pfiysical Science. Designed for the Use of Schools, and of Candidates for the London Matriculation, and other Examina- 
tions ; with numereus Examples and 124 Woodcuts. By P. WING Sc., B A. Tenth Edition. Fcap, 8vo. 35. 6d. 


WINTERS GEOMETRICAL DRAWIN Part I. including Prac- 


tical Plane Geometry, the Construction of Scales, the Use of the Sector, the Marquois Scales, and the Protractor. Eleventh 
Edition, corrected and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 3s. 67. PaRT II. The Practical Geometry of Planes and Solids. With nearly 
300 Exe rciges. New Edition, revived and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


A TEXT BOOK on PRACTICAL SOLID or DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 


METRY. By DAVID ALLAN LOW, Whitworth Scholar ; Lecturer on Engineering in Allan Glen’s Institution, Glasgow. 
In Two Parts. Part I. Crown 8yo. 2s. Parr Il. Crown 8vo. 3S. 


NESBIT’S TREATISE on PRACTICAL MENSURATION: Augmented 


by a Concise Treatise on Levelling, a Builder’s Dictionary of the Terms used in Architecture, and Questions for Examina® 
tion. Illustrated by above 700 acie Examples and about 700 Woodcuts. Revised and Improved by the Reve J. 
HUNTER, M.A. 1i2mo. ,3: Od. KEY, 55. 


GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY. 
Price 35, 6d —Nores, 32. 6d 


JENKIN'S, ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
ar 


New 


—— 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


NOTICE, l = 


* . 
SECRETARIES of SOCIETIES who have not yet returned SCHEDULE of PARTICULARS ed for the f : 
issue of gre above Work, will greftly oblige by communicating at once with the PUBLISHERS. ene UR 


e CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., EXETER STREET, STRAND, FONDON. 





W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT.BOOK OF ZOO- 
LOGY. By Prof. W. CLAUS. Edited ADAM SEDGWICK 
M galow and Lecturer of Trinity A e, Cambridge , assist 

. HEATHCOTE, BA, Trinity College, ede HER With 
tions, Demy 8vo. 

ciel r.—General Part and Special Part—''Protozoa to Insecta," 
Now ready. grs 

SECTION a,—Special Part—'' Mollusca to Man." Ina few days. 





Demy 8vo. 165 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY, GUIDE, & INDEX 
TO CLIMATE By ALEX. RAMSAY, F.GS 


THE ROYAL RELIEF ATLAS OF ALL 
PARTS OF THE GLOBE. By J. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.GS, 
FSS. Consisting of 31 “Relef or Embossed) Maps, with descrip- 
tive Text facing each Me Each Map is separately framed in card- 
board mounts, and the whole handsomely bound in "One Volume, half 
Persian gilt Royal 4to Price zrs Is Second Edition motu ready. 


‘This Atlas measures abput Do inches by ten, and 1s so bound as to 
lie perfectly flat wherever opened. Every one who wishes hi« children 
to understand physical geography, should buy the ' Royal Relief Atlas qt 
will come as a reve n to them "—~Zeacher 








Third Edition of 


THE CRUISE OF THE “ALERT.” 
FOUR YEARS IN PATAGONIAN, POLYNESIAN, 
AND MASCARENE WATERS. . 
By R W. COPPINGER, M D. (Staff-Surgeon on board Alert). 
With x6 Full-page Plates from Sketches and Photos by the AUTHOR and 
Mr. F Nortu, RN Demy 8vo Cloth extra. 7s 64 
“No one could be better fitted than Dr Coppinger to pu into a readable 
shape the result of his investigations as a naturalist and his impressions of 
strange scenery and savage men. - . Every page attests his method and 
his practical familiarity with the o fauna and flora of tropical and temperate 
chmes. . Tho Alert did nothing ın a hurry. Plenty of spare time was 
found for dredging and fishing with drift-nets and hand-lnes, for dragging 
the tow-net when the ship was sailing, and for making eacursions ito re- 
gos rarely trodden except by Chilian traders and French adventurers."— 
Iurday Review. 


W, SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square. 


AUTHOR’S COMPLETE EDITION, REVISED BY TARN. 
This Day, in one ares, 4to Vblume, with 6r Plates, Portrait, and Numerous 
oodcuts. Price £r 5r, Cloth, Bevelled. 
TREDGOLD'S CARPENTRY—The ELE- 
MENTARY PRINCIPLES of CARPENTRY. THOMAS 
TREDGOLD, CE With on Appendix of various Rook of Iron and 
Stone Sixth ‘Edition, thoroughiy Revised and considerably Enlarged, 
E. WynpHAM Tarn, M A, Architect 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & co. - Stationerg'-Hall Court, London, E.C 


A NEW NOVEL. 
CHARLEY KINGSTON'S AUNT: a Study 











of Medical Life and Experience By PEN OLIVER, F.R C. Se 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


- Punch saysi — 
“ Now, hero is a tale I might tell you—but shan't, 
Of one who grew nich by dissecting his Aunt ! 
I won’ tagive the plot, but this m I may tell— 
She certainly cut u Vdegpees e fiin l 
Send off to Macmill jan, and quickly read then 
The story that’s writ by Pen Oliver's pen.” 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
e 
MISS BRETHERTON. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Seda 8vo. 65. 


*« Mis. Ward has written a story especially distinguished for ease, purity, 
qnd effectiveness of style. The incidents nre delicately and yet powerfully 
treated, and the book 1s well worth reading.”—-Academy. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


e . . 


-e—a 
Now Ready, with 4 Maps and 16 Illustrations. 8vo. i44 


IN THE LENA DELTA. 
A Narrative of the Search for Lieut -Commander De Long and his Com- 
puana, M. an Account of the Greely Relief Expedition, and a 
Method of Reaching the North Pole. 
By GEORGE W. MELVILLE, Chief Engineer U.S.N. 
Edited by MELVILLE Purups 
. London LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





Price 6r, 
LIGH T. 
By P. G. TAIT, M.A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 


Now Ready, in Crown 8vo. 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE, 
In the Press, 


THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 


Edinburgh: A.e& C. BLACK. 


just Published. 
SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS ALS ER- 
FINDER UND FORSCHER. Von EUGENE OBACH, Dr Phil. 
London: A SIEGLE, 3o, Lime Street, E.C. 





HATHORN, DAVEY, & 00., 


LEEDS. 


DOMESTIC MOTOR 


(DAVEY'S PATENT). 
* * 





The most economical small motor for 
pumping water and driving small machinery. 
Cost of fuel one farthing per horse power per 
hour. 


PRICES FROM £30 AND UPWARDS, 
Catalogues on Application, 


MINERALS AND STONE 








IMPLEMENTS. 
MR. BRYCE-WRIGHT begs to call the attention of his Clients and the 
Public ¢ bas large Series of . 


MINERALS AND d IMPLEMENTS, 


from which single specimens can be select: 
Elementary ae of Minerals, Fils, and Rocks from £1 upwards 


NB—These Collections obtained the Prise Medal, 1862. 
GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
M BRYCE-WRIGHT, 
Mineralogist aud Expert ın Precious Stones, 
204, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS 
Three Lines in Column 2s. 6d. 9d. per Line: after. 


E d 
One-Eighth Page, or Quarter Column . . . o 18 6 
Quarter Page, or Half a Column . .... 115 0 
Half a Page, ora Column . . ...... 3 o 
Whole Page . . . .. .. 6 o 


Post Office Orders payable to MACMILLAN & CO. 
OFFICE: 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Bilary ot Societies 


"LONDON 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 15 
ROYAL SOCIETY, at 4.30.—On the Chemical Composition of the Cartil 
occurring in certain Invertebrate @inimals W. D. Halliburton.—On 
the Constant or pare Rotanon of Tighe d m Busnlphide_< of Carbon : 





Lord Raylei —Absorptton-Spectra-Therm t. Abney, 

F.R S., and oa Festing —Observations on ths Upe cz Partial Toneapt 
oforte String, struck at one-eighth of its ! A Hipkins 

LINNEAN SOCIETY, at 8.—On Plants ose) by Joseph Thomson in the 


Mountains of East Equatorial Africa Srl D ooker and Prof Oliver, 
Flora of Madagascar: J. G Bakar. rchids of Madagascar: H. N 
Ridley.—]apanese Colydindw D. Sharp. 

CusancalL Society, at 8.—On the Atomic Weight of Titanum Prof. T. E. 
Thorpe, F R S —(r) Note on the Constituuon of Propylene Chlorhydrol , 
(2) On the Action of Zinc Chloride on the Benzoate from Propylene Chlor- 
hydrol < Dr F. Morley and A. G Greene.—On Nitrobenzol-malonic Acid 
C. M. Stuart. 

RovAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—The New Chemistry. Prof. Dewar, 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 16. 
ge INSTITUTION, at 9 —Living tagia: Prof. Tyndall. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 
ROYAL IxsrrTU110N, at 3. — Greek Sculpture : Dr Ty aldstein 
SUNDAY, January 1 
Suday LECTURE SOCIETY, at 4.—Life and Wark of Sir W Siemens: W. 


Lant Carpenter 
\ MONDAY, JANUARY 19. 

LONDON INSTITUTION, at 5.—Form and Design in E B H Statham, 

SocigTY or ARTS, at 8.—Climate and Health: G V 

VICTORIA INSTITUTE, at 8 —Historic Records of the pod Migration : 
W. St. C. Boscawap. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 20, 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 8. t pie Glands of Mygale c C. Pelsener 
Communicated by Prof. &y Lankester.—On the Myol ogy of Chironectes 
yapock: E. J Sidebotham. Communicated by Prof Newton —De- 
scnption of a New Species of Frog from Asia Minor: G A. Boulenger.— 
On Five New Species of the Genus Buluminus from the Levant, from the 
Collection of Vice-Admiral T Spratt Dr. O. Boettger, 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.~—Colomal Animals : oseley 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY, at 7 45. 

WEDNESDAY, January at. 
RovAr METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 7.—Annual Meenng. 
SocigTY or ARTS, at 8.—Labour and Wages in the Umied States: D. 


Pidgeon. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 22. 
RovAL SOCIETY, at 4.30 
LONDON INSTITUTION, at 7.—Sketches of Marine Life: Prof d Stewart. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3 ~The New Chemistry : Prof. Dewar. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 93. 
Society oF ARTs, at 8-—~A Resources of India‘ E C Buck. 
RovAL INSTITUTION, at 9 — Fauna of the Sea-shores ; Prof. Moseley. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 24. 
Kiro r^ COLLEGE SCIENCE Socimry, at —Microscopical Investigation : J, 
. Groves 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Greek Sculpturg: Dr. Waldstein. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—CONIFORTING. 


COCOA 


H. & E. J. DALE, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
AND ELECTRICIANS. 


PATENT MULTIPLEX CAMERA to carry 
13 Dry Plates. 
A PERFECT APPARATUS FOR Tourists 
(Cheaper and better than Donble Backs). 


Illustrated Circular Post Fres. 


Complete Photographic Sets of High Quality, 
R with Multiplex Camera, from £s sz. 4 
Illustrated Cafalogue, 4 Stam Electric 
Catalogue (100 pages), 4 Stamps, 
26, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 
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SECOND EDITION, 
GRIFFIN'S- 


CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT. 


PRICE 4s. yd. POST FREE. 


A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS, « 


ILLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPQ'IVE. 
Demy 8vo, 480 pp., Illustrated with 1,600 Woodcnts. 
Most Complete and Cheapest List of Apparahss, 
TOHN J. GRIFFIN AND SONS, 22, GARRICK STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


SANDERSON & Co. 


Bole Inventors of the Solid Copper Tape 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


In Continuous Len without Jom. ae E abatepplied by tera to Her Maj 

Government and the Colonies ; the I overnment, the tne 

public, and other Foreign Governments ; the Royal C Courts of J ce. Stand, 
the Houses of Parlament, &c. 

The Jury Commission, acting on the Reports of the International Juries of 
the Health Exhibition, have aardeda a Bronte Medal in Class 26 to Messrs. 
SANDERSON & Co. for their Solid Copper Ti ape Lightning Conductors in 
Continuous Lengths, without Joints, (Usu enn Copper. 

LEADENHALL HOUSE, ror, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


FERNS, A SPECIALITY. 


The largest and most profuscly ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of FERNS ever published, containing much valuable information, many 
Synon: ı numerous Descriptions, and ions yet simple ''Hints on 
Fern Culture ” ; representative of our IMMENSE STOCK of FERNS, 
which is probably the largest in the World, Suitable for STOVE and 








GREENHOUSE cultivation, for OUTDOOR FERNERIES, and 
other purposes. . 
May be had on application. PRICE ys. 


ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER 1000 SPECIES AND 
-VAPIETIES POST FREE. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 
FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


HOW & CO.S 


Geological Transparencies for the Lantern, 
Descriptive Catalogue on Application 
WALKER’S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS 
AND MINERALS. 





HOW & CO'S POCKET MICROSCOPE F AMP, as. 6d. 
MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, Obsidians Siege 
Syenites, Diorites, Gabbros, Dolerites, Basalts, Tachylites, Trach 
Andesites, Porphyrites, Rhyolites, Lavas, Ashes, Gneiss, Schists, - 
stones, &c , price 1s. 6d. each, 
JAMES HOW & CO., 73, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON. 





THE CELEBRATED 





Is slatted’ for Gardeners’, Foredters, Farmers’, Joiners’, and pnm 
use. Itrequires no oil Sharpen with a spittle or water. Puts on a keen, 
edge; no oH abis this. Has Razor Pen Sh teat s zoo Mrs 
ones for Ax! e Kui rs, Pen an e c. 
Rocchi Mention, Pris ae En 1878 and Bronze Medal, London 
International ExhiKnon, 1884. eAsk your nmonger or other retail house 
to get you one, and give my address, us he won't, drop me a note. 


JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, 
Tam O'Shanter Stone Hone Works, Dalmore, Tarbakon Station, R.S.O. 
a Ayrshire. 











For BAD LEGS, BAD BREASiS, OLD WOUNDS, SORES and” 


ULCERS. If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, it oufes 
SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS and COLDS; and fer 
GOUT, RHEUMATISH, and all Skin Diseases it is unequalled, 





e 74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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In Casks, 12/6 per 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/3 por doz. Impl. Pts.* 


* Bottles charged 2/- doz., and allowed at the same rate if returned, but they f£ 
à must be paid for with the Beek zi 
Neither sugar, saccharum, nor any of the many new Brewing Matenals are used in $ 
the manufacture of the * S. N " Stout; it is Brewed entirely from the finest Malt and ¥ 
Hops; ıt is, too, more hopped than Stout is cially; therefore, besides being very H 
nutritious, it is an excellent Tonic and parncularly suited. for invalide, Indies nursing, or J 
anyone requning a good stren; hening beverage. It 1s a “Sound Rumus” Tome, B 
and vary much recommended by Medical men. 


WALTHAM BROTHERS, 
THE "HALF.-GUINEA" ALE BREWERY, LONDON, sv 


WALL PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 


ARE THE ORIGINAL MAXKRRS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic, 
Sole Address—110, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W, 

















May be obtained of al! Decorators. Special Prize Medal, Sanitary Institute. 
Award of Merit, International Medical and Sanitary Congress. Silver Medal, National Health Society, 1883 
GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
PRIZE MEDAL HARVEY & PEAK, HEALTH 
AWARDED [By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britaim,] EXHIBITION. 


SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 
BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. n 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS Of ALL CLASSES FOR 
'SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. 


RAIN-BAND SPECTROSCOPE,WITH ADJUSTABLE SLIT AND FOCUSING LENS, 
. IN CASE, £2 2s. . 














NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST, Now Ready, in Two Parts, 8vo, 14s, each 
the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among A TREATISE OF THE DYNAMICS OF 
Landowners, Farmers, Resident Agents, and others interested if the | A SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES With Numerous Examples By 
management of land throughout the United Kingdom. w fae EDWARD JOHN ROUTH, DSc, LL D., F R.S, &c, Fellow of 
The AGRICULTURIST is published every Wednesday afternoon in time | the University of London Hon Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cam- 
or the Evening Mails, and contains Reports of all the principa! British and bndge Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged Demy 8vo Two. 
Insh Markets of the week, ees Parts 14s. each 
Thespecial attention of Land Agentsis directed to the AGRICULTURIST Part I—Tur ELEMENTARY PART. 
as one of the best existing papers for Advertising Farms to be Let and Estates Tar I1.—Tn£ ApvANcED PART 
for Sal : i i 
advertisers addressing themselves to Farmers will find the AGRICUL- ES COs London 
TURIST a first-class medium for reaching that Class. THE ZOOLOGIST : 
London, E. Third Senes Eduted by] E Fami F L.S, F.Z.S, Member of the 
i ÀN Edinburgh. Briti rnithologists’ Unien ; contains— 
Money Orders payablo to CARLES ÅNDERSON, Jun , . a Qnigmal Articles by carts oolong m crey branch of zoology, 
ahits of animals, @rrival and departure of migratory , occurrence of 
AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK rare birds; distribution and mugration of British fresh-water fish; new or 
ILLUSTRATION. rare manne fish, local aquaria ; British reptiles; British land and fresh- 
ADVANTAGES. water mollusca, with remarksson the haunts and habits of the species; and: 
ist "They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. other matters of general usterest to those who delight in natural history 
and® Printed on the paper of the Book itself, mounting not required. Reports uf the Linnean, Zoological, and Entomological Socenes Reviews 
ard. For Editions eod and under they are cheap. . of natural history books Occasional translations from foreign zoological 
Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and by the Learned joumas of important and interesung articles in various branches of zoology 
Societies ; also by many of the leading Publishers. here are occasional woodcuts 
Pistia oh Oe ras epee, oa ar At resni in. mhs press, P ks JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster Row, 
ted * s abit”; s The ypes o ree! 
Coins” ; Holtrapficll's “Practice of Ornamental Turning i Audsley’s A GREAT BOON TO AMATEU RS 
si ornamental Arts of Japan d CPC Eos eera Analysis" ; Burgess's * 
Archeo urvey of India" ; ue imer: a Memoir " i para i hest Quali lied: 
Of tlus [EUR work the Athenous says :—'' This book is adinirabl illus- io raphie AR tus and Materials of the Highes g ty supph 
Vid b7 urteen autotype reproductions from lovely and characteris gor THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST'S STORES, 
. 43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E C. 
FOR THE (Close to Aldersgate Station). 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, COMPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE. 


New Hlustrated Price List 64 Address the MANAGER. 





VISIT THE 
AUTOTYRE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET E 
{Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of E 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS 


AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
AMATEURS SUPPLIED 


WITH ALL 
NECESSARY APPARATUS— 
DRY PLATES, CHEMICALS, &c.. 


Instructions Given. 


From the Luxem! e Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 
FACSIMILES OF NER'S "LIBER STUDIORUM," 
e COPIES OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
And rare works from the Print Room, British M 
An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with Press Noticesírom the Tier, 
Mtheneum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal. &c , free per Post. 
Fine Art Catalogne, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per Post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 








GEORGE HOUGHTON & SON, 
89, HicgH HoLBORN, Lonpon, W.C. 





Pri . B t3}d. Annual Subscription, payable in advance, 14s. 
On Ue Seat. ibuni and 1s, Queen Viana Siret; A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & 00.8 NEW BOOKS. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


ECKE T. 


By "ALFRED, LORD: TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE. | . 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. a 


NEW BOOK BY LADY BARKER. 


LETTERS TO GUY. By Lapy BARKER, Author of “ Station Life i in 
New Zealand," ‘‘ A Year's Housekeeping in South Africa,” &c Crown 8vo 5s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES CLERK MAXWELL, 


With Selections from his Cofrespondence and Occasional Writings. 
By LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D,, Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrew's, and - 
WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A., Principal of Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
With. Portrait and Illustrations. New Edition, Abndged and Revised. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of Charles Kingsley. 
oor eee SEW BOOK BY MR. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


HUMAN INTERCOURSE. By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Author: 


of “The Intellectual Life," THO about Art,” '* Etchers and Etching,” &c, Crown 8vo. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. In Prose and Verse. Edited 


by EDMUND GOSSE, Clark Lecturer of English Literature at the University of Cambridge. With Portraits and Fac- 
simile. In Four Volumes. Globe vo. 


201. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOLUME.- 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. Reprinted from 


the Ongipal Editions, with Notes. By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, With a Vignette. 18mo. 45. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. JOHN FISKE. 


MAN’S DESTINY. Viewed in the Light of His Origin. By. J OHN 


FISKE, Author of ‘Darwinism: and other Essays,” ‘‘ Excuisions of an Evolutionist,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY. ' Based on the Papers of ihe Late 


JOHN FERGUSON- ke oa A Edited and Completed by DONALD McLENNAN, M.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


An Attempt to Ascertain the Best Method of Discussing the Topics of International Law. By J. K. STEPHEN, B.A., 
of the Inncr Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 2: 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. By CuHartorre M. YONGE, 


Author of '' The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. New Edition, Revised. Crown Um 75. 6d. 


THE CARE: OF INFANTS. A Manual for Inexperienced Mothers. 


By SOPHIA i BLAKE, M.D ,eMember of the Tiish College of Physicians; Lecturer on Hygiene at the London 


School of Medicine for Women ; Attending Medical Officer at the Edinburgh Provident pi d for Women and 
Children. 1i8mo. Is. 


DIFFERENTIAL GALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. With a Selection 


Easy Examples. By ALEXANDER KNOX, B.A. Cantab. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GRAVI ITATION: an Elementary Explanation of the Principal 
Perturbations ın the Solar System. By Sir GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, K.C.B., M.A., LL D., D.C.L,; late Astronomer 
Royal ; formerly Fellow, now Honorary Fellow, of Trinity Coll late Lucasian Professor of Mathematics, afterwards 
car ee of evant and Experimental Philosophy ide University of Cargbridge. Second Edition. Crown 


ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. Parr I. Being the 


simpler and more practical Cases of Stress and Strain wioufht out individually from first principles by means of Elementary 


ee a By T. A DEKANDER C.E., Professor of Civil Engmeering m the Pinpertal College of Engineering, Tokei, 
Japan. Crown 8vo. 


ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. By Tuomas ÁLEXANDER,. 


CE , Professor of Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineeung, Tokei, Japan; and ARTHUR WATSON 
THOMSON, C.E., B. Se.. Professór of Engineering at the Royal College, Cirencester. Part II. TRANSVERSE 
STRESS ; upwards "of 150 Diagrams, and 200 Examples carefully worked out; new and complete method for finding, at 
eve a pomt of a beam, the amount of the greatest bending moment and shearing force during the transit of any set of loads 
relatively to one another—e.g. the wheels of a locomotive, continuous beams, &c., &c. Crown 8vo. 10». 64. 


BRITISH APPLES. Report of the Committee of the National Apple“ 


Congress, held m the Royal Horticultural Gardêns, Chiswick, October 5 to 25, 1883. Compiled and Prepared by A. F., 
BAKKON, Superintendent of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Secretary to the Fruit Committee, ang of the 
National Apple Congress, &c. Ciown8vo. 2s. 6d. = 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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PREPARATIONS FO 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
. ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
PATHOLOGY, BOTANY, GEOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY, ENTOMOLOGY, 
; &c., &c., &c. s 
THE BEST AND CHOICEST 
IN EVERY BRANCH 
OF MICROSCOPICAL STUDY. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 313, 
THE 


“EXCELSIOR” 


PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. AWARDS: 
TEN 
PRIZEMEDALS, 
FOURTEEN 
CERTIFICATES 
OF MERIT 





of one sleeper without inconvenience to the other, admits 
of complete isolation 'of each, and 
depression in the centre. ° 





THE “EXCELSIOR” & “MATLOCK” COUCHES. 
Retail from Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, &c. 


CHORLTON & DUGDALE, MAN 





ws ? 7 Tus 
The principle of arrangement permits the free movement «« Excelsior” 


D springs of great strength and reliable temper, giving 
lock” 
BED-RESTS. 


effectually prevents ,, Mei 


R THE MICROSCOPE. 


W. WATSON & SONS 


Having purchased the Business of Mz. E. WHEELER, late of 
Tolington Road, Holloway, including between 40,000 and 
50,000 Choice Specimens, are enabled to offer an unequalled 
selection of Objects of Iffterest. 
Just Published 
(ro INCLUDE MR. WHEELER'S" STOCK), 
NEW CLASSIFIED LIST OF OBJECTS 

FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 
Illustrated Catalogues of either of the above forwarded Post Free to 

any part of the World on application to 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


TWO DOORS FROM CHANCERY LANE. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE NEW PATENT 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS. 








The leading peculiarity of this Mattress ifthe unique com- 
bination of a woven wire central portion with helical 
advantages possessed by no other make. The heli 
springs obviate the tendency in all woven wire mattresses 
to become hollow and so cause sleepers to roll into the 
middle of the bed. . 


Ilustrated NCH Circulars and Price Lists from 


HESTER. 


The REMINGTON "PenrEcTED" TYPE-WRITER, 


@ PERFECTED TYPE-WRITER 


script writing, correspondence, &c., having twice 
tho speed of the pen; is always ready for use, 
simple in construction, not le to get out of 
order, easily understood. It is used in Govern- 
meat Offices, and by Merchants, Bankers, Law- 
yers, Clergymen, Doctora, Scientisis, &c. 

“The other advantages of the machine, those 
for which chiefly I personally value and em- 
ploy it, are worthy of a moment's considera- 
tion. Its work in my hands is about twice as 
rapid as that of a pen, and became so after a 
few weeks of practice. I have worked the 
machine for eight consecutive hours without more 
than ten minutes’ interrupfton, and at the end 
of that tune my hands were not conscious of the 
least fatigue. E writer is aware that the 
same thifg cannot be said with regard to the 
HET ROBERT BRUDENELL Carter, F. R.C.S , 

0. 


A MACHINE to supersede the pen for manu- No STANS AND SMA 


REDUOED PRICES. 


LL LETTERS, | 


=s. 


The Times, Tuesday, September rr, 1883 

“The chief use of the type-writer may be 
said to be for business correspondeace, for 
rapid and legible copying, as jor the transcrip- 
tron of short-hand notes, and in the prepara- 
tion of manuscript for the press or for re- 
vision. . . . . 

“In the preporation of manuscript for re- 
vision or for the press, the advantages of the 

pe-writer overe the pen are very decided. 

here 15, first, the greater rapidity of produc- 
tion; and next, the superior quality of the pro- 
duct. The work of the type-writer is fairly 
comparable to a printed proof, and may be over- 
loeked and revised with the same facility, any 
mecessary alterations being made by interlinea- 
tion wi . « . » Manuscript produced 
by the type-wniter ought to, to the printer in 
almost precisely the condition in which it will 
finally appear.’ 


















BEEMAN & ROBERTS, Sole Agents, 6, King Strect, Cheapside, London. 
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MEDALS. Tue nt OTTO 


CONSUMPTION of GAS guaranteed fo 
be 25 to 75°/, less than ANY other 
Gas Engine per brake horse-power. 


CROSSLEY'S PATENT TWIN ENGINES— 
Impulse every Revolution. 
The steadiest running Gas Engine yet made. 
CROSSLEY'S FATENT SELF-STARTER— 
: y The Safest, Simplest, and Best. 
CROSSLEY’ S NEW VERTICAL ENGINES— 
Requiring little Ground Space. 











fi iMd snd 


ENGINE. 


iw, OVER 15,000 





16 SILVER 
MEDALS. 


DELIVERED. 

















è ACMILLAN AND Co., at the Office, zo and 30, 























A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE 


e 
** To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye." —WoRDSWORTH 
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Registered as à Newspaper at the General Post Office] 


&. 
THE "LOISETTIAN" 


SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 
INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY! 
ART of NEVER FORGETTING !! 
DISCONTINUITY CURED!! 
A Physiological System, wholly, unlike Mnemonics, using none of 
its P oahi” * Keys," “Pegs,” ** Links," or “Associations.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Editor of 
“Healt?” says :— 
‘* PROFESSOR LOISETTE’S SYSTEM IS PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE." 


Mr. RICHARD A, PROCTOR, Editor of ‘‘ Knowledge," 
In No. 117, dated January 25, 1884, says :— 

‘I HAVE NO HESITATION IN THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDING 
THE SYSTEM TO ALL WHO ARE IN EARNEST IN WISHING TO 
TRAIN THEIR MEMORIES EFFECTIVELY, AND ARE THEREFORE 
WILLING TO TAKE REASONABLE PAINS TO OBTAIN SO USEFUL 
A RESULT." 


Any Book Mastered in One Reading. 
Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
Prospectus post-free on application to 


PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 
37, NEW OXFORD STREET (opposite Mudie’s Library), LONDON. 





[All Rights are Reserved 








* Engraved Real Sise. E 
. A NEW ACHROMATIC COMBINATION, 
COMBINING THE DEFINITION OF A MICROSCOPE WITH THE 
PORTABILITY OF A POCKET LENS. 


“If you carry & small Pla ic Pocket Lens (which every observer of 
Nature ought to do) ”—GRANT ALLEN in Fori . 

The Platyscopic Lens is invaluable to botanists, mineralogists, or ento- 
(ORE dm as it focuses about three times as far from the object as the 
Cod on Lenses. This allows opaque objects to be examined easily. — 

The Platyscome Lens ıs made of four degrees of power, magnifying 
respectively, ro. 15, 20, and 3o diams. ; tha lowest power, having the largest 
field, is the best adapted for general use. 

The Lenses are set in Ebomto Cells, and mounted in Tortoiseshell Frames. 

Price of the Platyscopic Lens, mounted in Tortoiseskell, magni- 
Tying eit. IO, I5, 20, or 30 diameters, 185. 6d. each power. 
Tllustrated description sent free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 03, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The Council invite AR cations for the Posts of LECTURER in 
DENTAL MECHANI and LECTURER in DENTAL METAL- 
LURGY. The Appointment in both cases will be made for a period of one 
Year, but will be renewable at the pleasure of the Council. Candidates are 
requested to send in Applications with Testimonials on or before the 3rst 
inst. to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


HENRY WILLIAM HOLDER, Registrar. 


. WESTMINSTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
(In connection with City Guilds), 
PALACE STREET, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


The EVENING CLASSES will reopen on the rath inst. for Electrical 
Enginsering Measurements, Testing Lighting, &c. Dynamo-Machines and 

achinery. 

Also Classes for Matriculation and Scientific M B 

Full Prospectus of 








R E H. GOFFIN, Hon Director 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ELECTRO.TECHNOLOGY 


. 
A Course of Fifteen Lectures, inte with Practical Demonstrations, 

will be given by Dr J A. HEMING, on 6‘ Modern Application of Elec- 

tricity in the Arts " 
The will be on FRIDAYS at 
Introductory Lecture on February 6. fee, 4334. 


TALFOURD ELY, M A., Secretary. 





e 
USEFUL AND 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


WEDDING OR BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


AL. 





ORNAMENT 


LADIES’ IVORY OPERA GLASS, q 
Gilt Mounted, with Engraved Monogram. Prices from £a ar 
GENTLEMEN’S FIELD GLASSES, 


With Monogram in Pierced Silver. Price from £3 K 
Glasses mounted in Aluminium, Tortoiseshell, or Pearl. 


Microscopes, Magic Lanterns, &c , of every description. e. 
Illustrated Price Lists posted free to all parts of the World. 
NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA, . 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS TO THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
Branches:— g 
45, Cornhill ; 122, Regent Street ; Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace.® 


/ . 
di s 
. 
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ROYAL 'SOCÍIETY.—The Post of CLERK 


and A HSTANT t8 Jhs TIBRARTAN is jv vacant Candidates 
must bo between 21 and 3o years of age.—Applications stati an 
qualifications, accompanied by Testimonials, to be sent pag d ECRE- 

. TARIES of the Royal Society Burlington House, on or before FEBRU- 
ARY rı Salary £150 per annum, without Apartments 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
e PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC (M B.) EXAMINATION. 


Instruction is given in all the Subjects of the above Examination at 
@ Guv's Hos&TAL during the Winter and Summer Sesaiohs, The Chass is 
not confined to Students of the Hospital 


"d further flarticulars apply to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, Southwark, 








FOR SALE, PRICE £7.—A Good 4-inch| 


Spark INDUCTION-COIL, extremely compact, and working with the 
low battery-power of five x-pint cells —Apply to EmxEsT, 6, Castle 
Terrace, Haverfordwest, Pem. 


F. G. CUTTELL has on hand several ROCK 


SECTIONS CUTTING MACHINES, Hand and Treadle, as sup- 
lied by him to the School of Science, South Kensington —Address, 104, 
ighton Road, N W. 


M IL OBJECTS FOR HIRE, 








Histological, Botanical, Gëologiesl; hy the best Mounters Let 
out on most moderate terms articulars of B Weis, Dalmain 
Road, Forest Hill. 


G. CALVER has received HIGHEST 
AWARD for '' Excellence and Improvemena in Reflecting Telescopes 
exhibited at the Íntemational Exhibition, London.—Descnptive Cata- 
logues, twelve atamps. 

G CALVER, F.R.A.S., Widford, Chelmsford 


MINERALQGY AND GEOLOGY. 


Mr. HENSON'S Latest Arrivals nre :— 

Very Fme DOUBLY-TERMINATED CRYSTALSeof ZIRCON, 
a inches long, ak square j BERYLS, DIOPTASE, UWAROWITE, 

ALUEWITE, NATIVE SILVER, HERDERITE, Very. BRILLIANT 
RUTILES, CHABCOSIDERITE, and NATIVE COPPER, Corn- 
wall; POLISHED JADE and GREEN AVENTURINE. 
and SINGLE CRYSTALS of STIBNITE, Japin, “SHERRY” 
COLOURED TOPAZES, Siberia. 

A Large Series o1 ROCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 
same. 

Lists on Application Hammers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps. 

PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 


BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues ‘free. 
SAMUEL HENSON, 


277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Norfolk Street. 


LANTERN READINGS.—DISSOLVING 
VIEWS. 


THE NEW QUADRUPLICON. 


New Season, 1884 and 1885 —Popular Subjects for this Season. 

The Channel Islands—The War in the Soudan—The River "Ihames— 
Devonshire Scenery: Herefoed and the River Wye—The English Lakes— 
London Poor and How They Live—Egypt and the Nile Espedition—Nor- 
way—The Lifeboat—The Signal Box—The Maids of Lee—Poor Pa’s 
Trousers—Bhadows on the Blin 

The largest and newest St of Lanterns and Slides, Scientific and 
General, on Hire and Sale in this country at the Lowest Prices, 


A E. MARSHALL, 78, Queen Victoria Street, London, E C. 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
DIVISION—EDUTCATION. 

A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 
THOMAS D. RUSSELL, ` 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Geological, Collections for Science Teaching. 

















Catalogues Post free. 


^ PATERSON & COOPER. 
76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, KC. 
lectric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers. 
New Electric Light Catalogue, post free xs ` 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to giva notice that they have disposed of 
the Philosophical, Ed rentional, and Experimental Part of their Business to 
Messrs. J and T. MAYFIELD, 41, Queen Victoria Street, E C. 
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LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, 57, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


who has last week sent to his subscribers Condylostoma patens, with drawing 
and description He has also sent out Trout ova, Uvella virescens, Lophopus 
crystallinus, Spongilla fluviatilis, Melicerta ringens, Brachionus amphiceros, 
Stentor polymorphus, Cordylophora lacustris; also Hydra, Amoeba, Vorti- 
cella, Cra: , and o' Specimens for (Huxley and Martin's) Biological 
Laboratory work. e 

Weekly.Announcements will be made in this place of Organisms T. B. is 
supplying. 


Specimen Tube, One Shilling, post free. 


Teventy-xix Tubes ym coterse of Six Month for Subscription of £1 13., 
or Twelve Tubes for tos 6d. 


Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Parts, 1r. each. 


G. D. AHRENS, 


PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C 








SPECIAL NOTICE—Sce the New Polarising Prism. 


Can be used over any A & B Eyepiece. Strongly recommended for Lantern 
Work; will take in any Object Also see the New Erecting Microscope. 
Any Object-Glass and any Eyepiece can be used witht. Itis the only way 
of seeing the Objects ın their right shape and form. Maker of tbe est 
Nicol Prisms m existence for the Late W.Spottiswoode, Esq., P R.S, &c, 
&c , and for Frank Crisp, Esq, LL B, B A., &c , &c. 


‘TRADE SUPPLIED WITH PRISMS. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


PER CENT GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF STANDARD 
OLLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which the 

Application is to be made supplied by 

THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
Geologist, &rc., 

38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON, E C. (over Quarter of a Century) 
ra t pem e €—— — 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED 
To JAMES R. GREGORY for 


EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF GEOLOGY AND 
MINERALOGY 
By the International Health and Education Exhibition, 1884. 

Medals also Awarded in 1862, 1867, 1879, and 1883 1n London, Paris, Sydney, 
and London. 
Speciality — 

GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
For Museums, Colleges, Schools, Lectures, Students, &c. 
Catalogues and Lists on application to— 


JAMES R. GREGORY, 
GEOLOGIST AND MINERANOGIST, 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Established 1858 


BOOKS (Secondband), Miscellaneous, Re- 
mamders, &c--C HERBERT, English and Foreign Bookseller, 319, 
Road, London, EC Catalogue free on receipt of two stamps. 


Labranes, Old Books, and Parchment purchased. 


NON-MAGNETISABLE WATCHES. 
WATOHES which cannot be "f MAGNETISHD,’’ constructed at 
the recommendation of W Crookes, Esq., F.R.S., and as oxhibited at the 
Blectrical Exhibinon, Paris. 
E. DENT & CO, Makers of the Fgimary Standard Timekeeper of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich 2 e 
Only Addresses :—6r, Strand, and 34, Royal Exchange, London. 
N. B —Watches can be converfed to this plan, 


EDWARD WARD, 


Preparer of Microscopie Slides and of Mounting’ Media. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
249, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 
(Nearly opposite Owens College) g 
Speciality-SLIDES OF VOLCANIC DUST from the Krakatoa Eruption, 
1s. each, Post Free, 1r. 2d. 
UNMOUNTED OBJECTS ror AMATEURS IN SERIES AT as, EACH SERIES. 
List on Application, 


LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS 


Of the highest class executed for Scientists in Entomology, Geology, 
Natural History, Anuquites, &c Accurate Drawings made from Specimens 
either by the Microscope or to nagural nre —W PURKISS, 8, Featherstone 
Buildings, Holborn, W.C 
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Now. Ready, Part IV , Vol. XLVIL, December 1884, Price 5s 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY'S 
JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS. 
“ British and Fo Colonic; ” the Inaugural Address of Sir Rawson 
W. Rawson, K.C M. MGC President Session. 1884-45 


" ue Production ın fA By A. E. Bateman, 
he Comparative Effictency and Earnggs of Labour at Home and 
Abends ByI S jouer 
Miscellanea r) Agncultural Returns for 1884. (a) Savings Banks 
Industrial Remuneration Conference (4) 


Statistics. Q ) The Forthcomi 
in ie Appr ung Celebration of the epe "s Jubilee ) Additions to the 
n Meinen. Rules, &c. 


brary—. Index to Vol. 47—List of 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, zs, Charing Sd S.W. 


Now Ready, proe 65, Vol XIX. Part IL., January 1885. 
THE JOURNAL OF 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 

NORMAL AND PATHOLOGICAL. . 


CONDUCTED BY 
Professors HUMPHRY, TURNER, and M'KENDRICK, 


Contents 
I Bere of Reproductive Organs. By J.B Sutton, F.R.C.S, (Plate 


2 ic in Adult Male Skate. By J D Matthews, F.RSE (Plate 





3 —Influences of some Conditions on Metamorphosis of Blow-Fly By J 
Davison, LR C S.1 
BS or and Excretion of Carbonic Acid at the Liver. By J J Charles, 


$4 Method of Maceration. By A. M. Penn, MB (Plate X.) 
— Floating Kidney. By David Hepburn, N 
i —Movements of Ulna in Rotation of [UA ud By T. Dwight, MD 
8 —Dissection of a Double Monster (Epi, us) By A Hill, M.B 
Been of Alveolar Form of Cleft Palate to Incisor Teeth and Inter- 
lay Bones By Prof Turner, M.B 
10 x Bell-shaped Bone in Palate of Oriok 


us compared with 
Pre-Nasal Bone of Pig By Prof Turner, M. 
t1.—The Infra-Orbital Suture. By Prof. Turner, M. B 
12. —Note on Oviducts of Greenland Shark. By Prof Turner, M B. 


Notices 
*MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


THE BREWERS' GUARDIAN: 


A Fortnightly Paper devoted to the Protection of Brewera’ Tataconts; 
Licensing, , and Parli Matte 
Review or THE MALT AND Hor TRADES ; AND WINE AND TE TRADE 
RD. 

The Organ of the Country Brewers. 
“The Brewers’ Guardian” is published on the evenings of every alternate 
Tuesday, and is the only Journal officially connected with brewing interests, 

Subscription, 16t 6d. per annum, post free, dating from any quarter-day 
Single Copies, 1s. each Registered for transmission abroad. 

Offices—s. Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C. 


165. per Ann., gos. Post Free, 


DER NATURFORSCHER. 
Wochenblatt zur Verbreitung der Fortschritte in den 
Nhturwissenschaften, 


12 — mical 








rausgegeben von Dr, WrLRELM SKLAREK. 

A Weekly Poode devoted to Natural Science. 59 Nos., 16r. Specimen 
Numbers may be had through any Foreign Bookseller. 1884 commenced 
the XVIIth volume, 


Berlin: DUMMLER, 77, Charlottenstrafse, S.W., and all Booksellers. 


THE “HANSA,” 


Published since 1864 in Ham! ; is the only ind. dent fessional paper 
in German Sedated exclusive vely to Maritime Objects oa Critiques, 
Reviews, , Advertisements, Strict eye [e t upon the dev ment 
of Maritime. fairs in eve: respect. Evary second Sunday one Num 

4to at least ; frequent supplements and drawings. Subscription at any time; : 
preceding numbers of the year furnished subsequently. Price res for twelve 
months v rige esed 44. a line widely spread by this paper; considerable 
abatement for $ 6 r2 months’ insertion. Business Office Aug. Meyer and 
Dieckmann Ap 28 Edited by W. von FREEDEN, M.R , 
Hamburg, "Alexander treet, 8 








On the rst of every Month 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 
Edited by Paues Bairren, F.L.S , British Museum. 

Comwrenrs:—Original Articles by leading Botanists.—Extracts, and 
Notices of Bot and Memoirs.—Articles in Journals.—Botanical News.— 
Proceedings of Societies. 

Price xy. 3d. Subécription for One Year, payable in advance, ras, 
London: WEST, NEWMAN, & CO., 54, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


The MORPHOLOGY of the SKULL. By 
W. K. PARKER, F.R.S., Hunterian Professor, Royal Cof o 
Surgeons, and G. T. BETTANY, B.Sc, Lecturer on Botan 
Hospital Medical School. Illustrated. ° Crown 8vo. Ios. 

MACMILLAN & CO , London. 





Li . 


NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST, 


the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland) circulates extensively, among 
Landowners, Farmers, Resident Agents, and others interested in the 
management of land throughout the United Kingdom. 
The AGRICULTURIST is published every Wednesday afternoon In time 
* or the Evening Mails, ane contains Reports of all.the principal British and 
Insh Markets of the week. 
‘Thespecial attention of Land Agentsis directed to the AGRICULTURIST 
rs gae best existing papers for Advertising Farms to be Let and Enae 
r 
y rs addressing themselves to Farmers will find the AGRICUL” 
TORET a fat class medium for r&&ching that Class. 


Price 34. By Annual Subscription, payable in advance 144. 
Deer Re eet Edinburgh ; and 145, Queen Victoria Street, 
ndon, E. 


Money Orders payable to CHARLES ANDERSON, Jun., Edinburgh. 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST'S MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 
Price Sixpence, Monthly, 24 es 8vo, with occasional Illustrations. 
Conducted by C. G. BARRETT, j C. ew R R. SM GUESHIAN: F:R.S., 
E. e yee F.ZS,E SauNpEns, F.L.S , and H. T. Srarnron, F.R.S. 
Magazine, commenced in 1864, contains be articles and‘ notos 
on pg saben Ge connected with Entomology, and especially on the Insects of 


ihe Bri: 
ubscniption—Stx Shillings pe yi Volume, post free. The volumes com- 


E c the June number in each veer 
Vols. I. to VI. (strongly bound in oth) 1 may be obtained by purchasers of 
; the succeeding 


the entire set to date, at the eo price of xor 





vols. may be had separate ther, at 7s each. 
London: JO VOORST, r, Paternoster Row. 
N.B.—Communications, M should be sent to the Editors atthe above 


address. 





Price Sixpence. By Post, Eightpence. 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Contents Lanay 
1—"A Normandy Mikmaid." ngraved by UR. A. Quartley, from a 
by W J Henn Frontjs 
a —" Calvados " tA Mary Mather ith Timon, by W J Hennessy. 
— Shakspeare's try ^ Illustrations by 


By Rose Kingsley. W: 
arsons (T9 be continued. 
4 —'' The Dramau Ontloo! By H. A. Jones. With Illustrations by 


ph Thomson. (To be continu 

5 —'" The Girl at the Gate.” By Wilkie Collins. obe continued.) . 

6 —That oada Chapters VIL, VIIL, I X By W E. Norris. 
nein 

77A Family Affair. Chapters XI., XIL XIII. By Hagh Conway. 


(Tops ACMI MILLAN & CO.,, LONDON. 


On the 1st of every Month, price Sixpence. 
THE ENTOMOLOGIST: 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY 
Edited by Jonuw T. ery gibi 
With the Assistance of 
Frepsricx Bonn, F.Z.S. 15 A. Powsr, M.D. 
Epwarp A, FITCH, r LS. JE Wir, F.L S. 
F. BUCHANAN WmarE, M.D. 

Contains Articles by well-known Entomologists on all Branches of the 
Science; on Insects injurious or beneficial to Farm or Garden; Notes on 
Habits, " Life-Histories ; occurrence of Rarities, &c.; there are Monthly 
Lasts of Duplicates and Desiderata. 

Numerous WoopcuT ILLUSTRATIONS, to tHe printing of which especial 
attention is given, and occasional LITHOGRAPHED and CHROMO-LITHO- 
GRAPHED PLATES. e. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, 





LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE: a Weekly 
Newspaper and Review in the n Polites, coh 
Art, Varieties, Notes. ad» aroga Boo ksellers, and at 


the she Railway Bookstalls. Office, A Skand 

LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE: Tours Français. pour 

l'Angleterre : Politique, Li » Sciences, Arta, Variétés, Nouvelles, 

et Notes, Un exemplaire par poste, ajd., en timbres poste. Abonne- 
ment franco par la poste—un an, ros. rod. ; six mois, 5s. sd. Prix ag. 

chez tous les libraires et aux garos de des s chemins de fer. On.s'abonne 

nux EMATKE 441, Strand, Lon 
LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — "La Semaine Fran- 

çaise " has been brought out in London for the benefit of those English 

readers who ma’ to study contemporary French fromall points of 

view, instead". of confining geo reading to one particular Gallic print. 

It y merits success." —Graghic, 

TERMS OF SuBacxivTION =? s d. 

m Months " wate s 

oes - - 5 

o 


Telve “ wus F 
P.O. O. pa bleto A. | Cristie. 
*Publishing oa 441, Strand, W.C. 


The CHEMISTRY of the SECONDARY" 


BATTERIES of PLANTÉ and FAURE. By J. H. GLADSTONE, 
Ph.D., F.R S., and ALFRED TRIBE, F. Tost; C., Lecturer on OF 
mistry. at Dulwi llege 8vo. ar. 

MACMILLAN & CO.. a 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





MANUALS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
A Set of Elementary Manuals on the Principal Branches of Science. 


. Feap. 8vo, Limp Cloth, xz. each. e 
e e * NOW READY 
e NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. " 


BOTANY. By ROBERT BENTLEY, Professor of Botany in King’s College, London. 





The following Volumes af this Senes have already been published — 


ELECTRICITY. By Professor FLEEMING JENKIN. 

PHYSIOLOGY. By F. Le Gros CLARK. 

GEOLOGY. By the Rev. T. G. BONNEY, M.A. F.G.S. 

OHEMISTRY. By A. J. BERNAYS, Ph.D., F.C.S, 

ORYSTALLOGRAPHY. By HENRY PALIN GURNEY, 
M A. - 


ASTRONOMY. ByW. H. M? CHRISTIE, M.A., F.R.S. 
ZQOLOGY.: By ALFRED NEWTON, M.A., F.R.S. 


MATTER AND MOTION. By the late J. CLERK 
MAXWELL, M.A., &c. 


SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS WORK 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


(THE). By 





LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING Cross, W.C. ; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. ; 


26, St GEORGE’s PLACE, S.W. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.'8 
NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT. BOOK OF ZOO- 
LOGY. By Prof W° CLAUS. Edited by ADAM SEDGWIC 
M.A, glow and Lecturer of Tnnity Co bridge ; assist: 
by F HEATHCOTE, B A., Tnnity. College, bndge With 
706 New "YXllustrations. Demy Svo 

SECTION 1.—Gemeral Part and Special Part—''Protozoa to Insecta.” 
ais, [Now ready 
SECTION 2.—Special Part—‘‘ Mollusca to Man” «+ [Jn a few days 
© Teachers and students alike have been anxiously waiting for its appear- 
ance... contains as rich a supply of well-drawn and well-selected 

as ever man could desire. , the whole enterprise reflects the greatest 

credit on the publishers ee 


vo. 16s. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY, GUIDE, & INDEX 
TO CLIMATE By ALEX. RAMSAY, F.GS. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “ALERT.” IN 


POLYNESIAN WATERS _ By R W, COPPINGER, M D. (Staff- 
Surgeon). Edition With all the Original Plates by the AUTHOR 
and Mr. F Norra, RN 6s 
“Dr Coppinger is a close and accurate observer, and what he has to say 
is not d hearing, but 1s so said that one finds 2 pleasure m listening. 
There are some good illustrations, and altógeiher the ‘Cruise of 
‘Alert? forms an important addıtıon to our knowledge of Patagonian and 
' Polynesian Waters. gun cd g 
“Is full of interest . Mid book is a model of its class.”—Graphic. 


FLOWERS AND FLOWER LORE. By 


Rew HILDERIC FRIEND, FLS. Second Edition Demy 8vo. 
Illustrated, ros. 64 
“A full study of a very fascinating subject. . It Sams a jd 
treasury of curious and out-of-the-way flower ' learning ’ P LAT 
work i is m important and exhaustive one, and occupies a ' distinct place p its 
own," —Ttves 


THE ROYAL RELIEF ATLAS OF ALL 


PARTS OF THE GLOBE. By J PHILLIPS BEVAN, FGS, 

FSS. Consisung of A Bigs or (Embossed) Maps, with descrip- 

tive Text facing each Map 1s separately framed in card- 

board mounts, and the E ole handsomel bound in Fane Volume, haf 

Perman gilt Royal 4to ats. «cond Eqition now ready 

“This Atlas measures about twelve mehes by ten, and is so bound as to 

lie perfectly flat wherever opened. . Every one who wishes his children 
to understand Boyne geography should buy the ‘Royal Rehef Atlas’ It 
es come as a re ker 


e ed to them."— Teac: 
W.SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square. 




















- Now Ready, in Two Parts, 8vo, 145. each 
A TREATISE OF THE DYNAMICS OF 
A A SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With Numerous Examples, By 
. WARD JOHN ROUTH LLD, F.R.S, &c, Fellow of 
e University of Londo Hon Sios of St Peter's Co , Cam- 
. Nudes pourh, Editon, Revised and Enlarged Demy 8vo Two 
arts. 
. udi Part L—TRE ELEMENTARY PART. 
Part IL.—T5& ADVANCED Part. 
MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


BRIGHTON : 135, NoRTH STREET. 





Now Ready, in Crown $vo. Prce 6s. 


Zz E G XX F. 
By P. G. TAIT, M-A, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE, 
In the Press, 


THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 


Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 





AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION. 


ADVANTAGES. 
ist. They present Faithful Representations of tbe Subjects, 
and Printed on the papes of the Book itself, mounting not required. 
. For Editions o 1000 and under they are cheap, 
mployed by the Trustees of the Prush MONA. and by the Learned 
acumen also 2 many of the leading Publish 
Amongst the Works recently dome, of at present in the press, pe be 
cited: ; Lad Brassoy’s Tahi”; Prof The na? A: Greek 
Coi ; Holtzapffell’s "Practice of Ornamental Turnin Audsley's 
1 rs Kiev Anal: ; prae 
** ArchizologicalgSurvey p? ndia” ; ‘ Seius er: a) = A 


drawings.” 


FOR THE j 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


VISIT THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXTORD STREET 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie's Library): 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 
rom tho most celebrated Galleries of E Nos 


REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAIN 
From the Laxem “The Salon, Royal £ 
FACSIMILES OF RNER'S "LIBE STUDIORUM, e 
COPIES OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWREN CE, 
And rare vrorks from the Print Room, Brigish Museum, 
An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with Press Notices from pom the Times, 
Athenarum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal. &c., free per Post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price S. ixpexce, Sree per Post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 





With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By W. 


SPOTTISWOODE, LL?D , late President of the Royal Soclety, &c. 
New Edition Nature Series. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS to * NATURE." 


d. 

Yearly ; o 4o e cee Se 28 o 
Half-yearly . Behe ient. Da E I4 6 
Quarterly, «cere . 7 6 

To the United States, the Continent, and all places 
within the Postal Union:— eè 

$ : d 

KAY s a ee we Ta 30 6 
Half-yearly . . . . 2... e. I5 6 
Quarterly, 2... 2....... 8 o 





CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS 


Three Lines in Columff 2s. 6d. 94. per ns: alter 
S. 


One-Eighth Page, or Quarter Column . . . 0 18 6 
Quarter Page, or Half a Column . . ... 115 oe 
Half a Page, or a Column . . .. . . .. 3 o 
Whole Page .............. 6 o 


Post Office Orders payable to MACMILLAN & CO. 
OFFICE : 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C.: 


Diary of Societies 


. LONDON 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 22 
RovaL SOCIETY, at 4 3o —Observations on the Chromatol of Actinue : 
Dr. C. A. McMunn —On the Origin of the Proteids of the Chyle and the 
Transference of Food Materials from the Intestine into the Lacteals: Prof 
Schafer, F R 9. ` 
LONDON INSTITUTION, at 7.—Sketches of Marine Life: Prof. C, Stewart. 
Rovat INSTITUTION, at 3 ~The New Chemistry’ Prof. Dewar 
FRIDAY, JAKUARY 23 
SOCIETY or ARTS, at 8 —~Agricultural Resources of India’ E. C Buck, 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 9 —Fauna of the Sea-shores_ Prof. Moseley 
QuexeTt Micros@opicaL CLUB, at 8.—Papers by Dr.W B Carpenter 


and F. Parsons, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 24. 
King's CoLLEGE Science Society, at 8 —Microscopical Investigation : J. 
W. Groves 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Greek Sculpture: Dr Waldstein. 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 25. 

Sonpay Lecrure:Sociery, at 4.—Lord Bacon. A. Elley Finch 
MONDAY, JANUARY 26. 

LONDON INSTITUTION, at 5. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, at 8.30. 

Socrety oy Arrs, at 8.—Climate and Health : Dr.G V Poore. 

y TUESDAY, JANUARY 27 
oe or Arts, at 8,—The British Association in Canada: Stephen 
o e 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Colonial Animals: Prof. Moseley 
WEDWESDAY, JANUARY 28 
GzorocicAL Socrery, at 8,—The Boulder Clays of Lincolnshire, their 


Geographical Range and Relative Age A J. Jukes Browne, B.A —On 
socis New or ini y known Ma m the Great Oolite of 


the Counties of Oxford, Gloucester, and eret R F Tomes —On the 
Geology of the Rio-Tinto Mines, with somm general remarks on the Pyritic 
Region of the Sierra Morena : J. H. Collins, ° 

SOCIETY oF ARTS, at 8,—-Civilsation and Eyesight: Dr Brudenell Carter. 

THURSDAY, January 29 

Roya SOCIETY, at 4.30. . 

Socrary or Arts, at 8.--Conversion of Heat into Work: W Anderson. 

LONDON INSTITUTION, at 7.— Geology of the London Streets: S. B. J. 
Skertchley, 7 

Roya IxsTiTUTION, at 3.— The New Chemistry: Prof. Dewar. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 30. i 
ROFAL INSTITUTION, af 9 —Works of Living Composers for the Pianoforte : 


Prof Pauer. e 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 31. 
ROTAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Greek Sculpture : Dr. Waldstein 


BEST BLACK INK KNOWN. 
DRAPER'S INK (DICHROIC). 


DIFFERING FROM ANYTHING ELSE EVER PRODUCED. 
Writing becomes a pleasure when this Ink is used. It has been adopted 
by the principal Ban! blie Ofico; and Railway Companies throughout 

re : 
It writes almostinstantly Full Black. | Flows easily from the Pen. 
Des not corrode Steel Pens. Blotting-paper may be applied at the 
Iscleanly to use, and not liableto Blot. | moment of wnting. . 

Can be obtained in London, through Messrs. BAzcLAY & Sons, f'arring- 
don Street ; W. EDWARDS, Old Change; EK. NEwBERY & Sons, Now, 
Street ; J. Austin & Co., Duke Street, Liverpool; and to be had all 


Stationers . 
BEWLEY & DRAPER (Limited), Dublin. 











H. & E.'J. DALE, 


MANUFACTURING  9PTICIANS 
AND ELECTRICIANS. 


PATENT MULTIPLEX CAMERA to carry 
13 Dry Plates. 
A PERFECT APPARATUS FOR Tourists © 
(Cpeaper and better than Double Backs). 
Hinstrated Circular Post Pree. 


Complete Photographic Sets of High Quality 
with Multiplex Camera, from 45 ss. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 4 Stamps. Electric 
Catalogue (100 pages), 4 Stamps 
a6, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS 


FOR WHICH 


TWO MILLIONS HAVE BEEN PAID A8 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
64, CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000:—Premium Income, £235,000. 
Charman .. .. HARVIE M FARQUHAR, Esq 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
West-End Office—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross; 
OR AT THE 
Head Office—64, Cornhill, London, E.C, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN. Secretary. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA, 1884. 


COCOA exisicrittinterus 


CAMERON, Analyst for Duci. 
Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. SronoaaT, Analyst for EX i RAC ] 


Nineteen Prize Medals Awarded. 


SANDERSON & Co. 


Sole Inventors of the Solid Copper Tape 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


In Continuous ths, without Joints, as s ied by themto Her Majeaty's 
Government and the eae Jols ets Govern cat the Has e- 
public, and other Foren Governments ; the Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, 

The Jury Commissi Houses H deese i E 

e Jury Commission, acting on the Reports of the International Juries of 

the Health Exhibition, have awarded a Bronze Medal in Class 26 nAra 
SANDERSON & Co for their Solid Co Tape Lightning Conductors in 
Continuous Lengths, without Joints, and of High Comluctinty Copper. 

LEADENHALL HOUSE, ror, LEADRNHALL STREET, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION,, 
GRIFFIN’S 


CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT. 


PRICE 4s. 7d. POST FREX. 


A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


{LLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE. 
Delay Bvo, 480 pp., Illustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts. 
Most Complete arid. Cheapest List of Apparatus. 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN anp SONS, 2a, GARRICK STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


HOW & COS. 
Geological Transparencies for the Lantern. 


Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 
WALKERSS SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS 
AND MINERALS. 
HOW & CO’S POCKET MICROSCOPE I AMP, 8. 6d. 
MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, Obsidians, Granlies, 
Syenites, Diorltes, Gabbros, Dolerites, Basalts, Tachylites rachytes, 
Andesites, Porphyrites, Rhyolites, Lavas, Asher, Gneiss, , Ling- 
stones, &c.. price 11 6d. each, 
JAMES HOW & CO, 73, FARRINGDON STREST, LONDON. 








105,000 


Bnstol 
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WALL PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 
ARE THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 
ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic, 
Sole Address—1105, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
May be obtained of all Decorators. Special Prize Medal@Sanitary Institute. 
Award of Merit, Paternational Medical and Sanitary Congress. Silver Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 


e GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
: " 


SEI BW. SEUDCPYJUM. 

In Casks, 12/6 per 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/3 per doz. Impl. Pts.+ 
* Bottles charged dor, and allowed at the same rate if returned ; but 
must ahe paid for w for with the cm Sr ds Yess ! ue 

nor any of the many new Brewing Materials are used in 
the manufacture o AE Stout; it is Brewed entirely from the finest Malt and 
Hops; it is, too, more hopped than Stout is erally; therefore, besides being very E 
nutritions, it 1s an excellent Tonic and parti suited for im ladies nursmg, or | 
nnyone requiring n good M ier g beverage. It is a "Sound Nutritious” Tonic, 
and very much recommend Medical men, 

WALTHAM BROTHERS, 
THE “HALF-GUINEA” ALE BREWERY, LONDON, 8.W. 





























HARVEY & PEAK, HEALTH 
[By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain,] EXHIBITION. 
SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 
BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, VW, è 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. 


RAIN- BAND SPECTROSCOPE, WITH I pr SLIT SE FOCUSING LENS, 
8. 


NEW MICROSCOPIC SLIDES FERNS, A A SPECIALITY. 


JUST ISSUED BY 








EDWARD: WARD, 249, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. The largest and most profusely rofuely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
British Polyvoa (Polypdom of Bicellaria ciliata), Opaque for Binocular. of FERNS ever published, containing much valuable information, many 
Balsam for Polariscope, ynonyms, numerous jene em and copious yet simple ''Hints on 
Parasite of Emu (Niemus dromacus), in Balsam. ; representative of our IMMENSE STOCK of FERNS 
Price One Shilling each, or poatifree tor 14 Stamps each. Pick is pe bably the largest in the World, suitable for STOVE and 
Microscopic Slides in Mesi sent out on selection. GREENHOUSE cultivation, for OUTDOOR FERNERIES, and 
New Series of peounted CE ects, 18 ons of the Cockroach, other purposes. 
oras id May be had on application, PRICE Ys. 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS. ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER 1000 SPECIES AND 


phic Apparatus and Materials of the Highest Quahty supplied VARIETIES POST FREE 


see rices from 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST'S STORES, wW. &.J. BIRKENBEAD, 
, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E C. 
d CIR ATTIC don) FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


COMPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE. i 
dew Illustrated Price List 6d. Address the MANAGER. k THE'CELEBRATED 


AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
AMATEURS SUPPLIED 
NECESSARY APPARATUS— 


_DRY PLATES, CHEMICALS, &c. Is unrivalled for Gardeners’, Foresters’, Farmers’, Joiners’, and Amateurs 
use. It requires no oil. Sharpen with a spittle of water, *Puts on a keen, 


























tic: edge; no humbug about this Has good the test of years, C 
ins tions Gram. . = ones for Aes H dge Kor Kar m Razors, Penkmv rand Plane er ke 
oura! ti tio: 878, ronre Medal, 
GEORGE HOUGHTÓN &' SON, Internationa] Exhibition, 1884. Ask your Ironmonger or other retail hoase 
89, HicH HOLBORN, LoNDoN, W.C. to get you one, and give my address ; 1f he won't, drop me a note. 
THE ZOOLOGIST: JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY. Tam O'Shanter Stone Hone Bc Dalmore, Tarfolton Station, R S.O. 


Third Sergs Edited by J. E HARTING, F.L.S,, F.Z.S , Member of tha 
British ithologists’ Union ; contains— 





Original Articles by well-known naturalists 1n every branch of zool: THIS 
habits of animals; arrival and departure of migratory birde; occurence Ot 
rare birds, distribution and migration of British fresh-water fish; new or MEDICINE 


* rare Saat fish ; ai ocal aquaria ; DOR pei Brirish nue and fresh- 

mollusca remarks on the haunts ts of the species; and 

oer n oft cetera! interest cd thosa who Ce a i ANIM Reviews i. a SERA cum for ali Disasters of the LIVER. STOMACH 
eports o e Linnean, ogical, an ntomo. eties. ews 1 

y natural history books. Occasional translations from foreign rool AND BOWELS. A Gyeat PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a 

journals of important and interesting articles in various branches of zoo pa Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of WEAKNESS 


I ore are occ CON VAN VOORST, x, Paternoster Row. AND DEBILITY, and! is unequalled in Female Complaints, 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co/s PRIMERS. ' 





LITERATURE AND 


HISTORY PRIMERS. 


EDITED BY 


.JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D., 
“4 SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE” 


AUTHOR OF 


? ` In 18mo, cloth, price rs. each. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. 
R. MORRIS, LL.D. 

EXERCISES on MORRIS’S PRIMER 
of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. WETHERELL, M.A. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. 
By R. MORRIS, LL.D , and H. C. BOWEN, M.A. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Prof. 
NICHOL. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Sror- 
FORD BROOKE, M.A. 


aA E ds 


CHILDREN' S TREASURY of LYRI- 
CAL POETRY. By F. T. PALGRAVE, In Two 


Parts, each, Is. 

GREEK LITERATURE. By Prof. 
JEBB, M.A., LL.D. 

HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. 


GLADSTONE, M.P. 


By Prof. DowpEN, 





PHILOLOGY. By J. Peme, M.A. 


GEOGRAPHY. By Sir GEORGE Grove, 
D.C.L., F.R.G.S. With Maps. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. 
F. TOZER, M.A. 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By J. P. 
MAHAFFY, M.A. Illustrated. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Prof. 
A. S. WILKINS, Illustrated. 


EUROPE. By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., 
LL.D., M.A. With Maps. 

GREECE. By C. A. FYFFE, inia With 
Maps. 

ROME. By the Rev. M. COH 
MA. With Maps. 


FRANCE. By Cuartotre M. Vonce. 
With Maps. 


*,* Others in preparation. 


SCIENCE 


PRIMERS. 


UNDER THE JOINT EDITORSHIP OF 


PROFESSORS HUXLEY, ROSCOE, AND BALFOUR STEWART. 


In "8mo, cloth, with Ilustrations, price rs. each. 


INTRODUCTORY PRIMER. By Professor Huxrzv, P.R.S. 


CHEMISTRY. By Sir H. E. Roscoe, 


F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, the Victoria University, 
the Owens ,College, Manchester. With Questions, 


PHYSICS. By ° BALFOUR STEWART, 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, the Victoria Uni- 
versity, "the Owens College, Manchester. With Questions. 


GEOLOGY. » By ARCHIBALD GERKE, 


F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the 
United ‘Kmgdom. 


PHYSICAL” GEOGRAPHY. 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. With Questions. 


By 


PHYSIOLOGY. By Professor MICHBEL 
FOSTER, M.D., F.R.S? 


ASTRONOMY. By J. N. ERE 


* F.R.S. 


BOTANY. By Sır J. D. Hooxer, 
K.C,5.L, C.B, F.R 


LOGIC. By W. Sey Tironi LL. D., 
M.A., F.R.S. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
STANLEY JEVONS, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


By w. 


. 
*,* Others in preparation. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & 00.8 NEW BOOKS. 


LORD TENNYSON'S NEW BOOK. 


ECKE Ti. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, POET *LAUREATE, 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY LADY BARKER. 


LETTERS TO GUY. By Lavy BARKER, Author of ‘Station Life in 
New Zealand,” “A Years Housekeeping in South Africa," &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


THE LIFE OF JAMES CLERK MAXWELL, 


With Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Writin 
By LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrew’s, and 
WILLIAM GARNETT, M. A. Principal of Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
With Portrait and Dlustrations. New Edition, Abridged and Revised. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


‘Those who desire to make the acquaintance of one of the rarest and most original spirits of our time will read this 
biography." — Times. 


DAILY 1 HOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of Charles Kingsley. 


By his WIFE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 


HUMAN INTERCOURSE. By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Author 


of ** The Intellectual Life," ** Thoughts about Art,” *' Etchers and Etching,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. In Prose and "Verse; Edited 


by EDMUND GOSSE, Clark Lecturer of Popes Literature at the University of Cambridge. With Portraits and Fac- 
simile. In Four Volumes. Globe 8vo. 


OLDEN* TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 


THE POETICAL "WORKS OF JOHN KEATS., Reprinted from 


the Original Editions, with Notes. ot FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. Witha Vignette. 18mo. 4s. 64. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. JOHN FISKE. 


MAN'S DESTINY. Viewed in the Light of His Origin. E JOHN 


FISKE, Author of ‘‘ Darwinism: and other Essays," ‘‘ Excursions of an Evolutionist,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY. Based on the Papers of the Late 


JOHN FERGUSON McLENNAN. Edited and Completed by DONALD McLENNAN, M.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. By Cuartorre M. Yones, 


Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe, " &c. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE CARE OF INFANTS. A Manual for Inexperienced Mothers. 


By SOPHIA JEX BLAKE, M.D. 18mo. 1s. 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. With a Selection 


Easy Examples. By ALEXANDER KNOX, B.A. Cantab. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 62. 


GRAVITATION : an Elementary Explanation of the Principal 


e, Perturbations in the Solar System. By Sir GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, K.C.B., M.A., LL.D., D.C. L., late Astronomer 
* Royal ; formeily Fellow, now Honorary Fellow, of Trinity College ; late Lucasian Professor of Mathematics, afterwards 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition. Crow 


WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. With Notes. Intended for Students 


preparing for Mathematieal Schola:ships and for the guier Members of the University who are reading for Mathematical 
Honours. By the Rev. JOHN J. MILNE, M.A., Second Master of Heversham Gramrfar School, Memberof the London 


Mathematical Society, Member of the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching, laté Scholar of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, 4s. 67. e 


ELEMENTARY APPLIED MÉCHANICS. In Two Parts. Parr I. 


Being the simpler and more po Cases of Stress and Strain wrought out individually from first principle by means of 
Elementary Mathematics. By T. ALEXANDER, C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering in the Imperial College of Engi- 
neering, Vokei, Japan. Crown 8vo. 4s.6¢. Part II. TRANSVERSE STRESS; upwards of mo Diagrams, and 200 
Examples carefully worked out; new and complete method for finding, at every point of a beam, the amount of the greatest 

am ending moment and shearing force during the transit of any set of loads fixed relatively to one another—e.g the wheels of 

* a locomotive, continuous beams, &c., &c. By Prof. THOMAS ALEXANDER, C.E., and ARI WATSON 
THOMSON, C.E., B.Sc, Professor ofsEngineering at the Royal College, Cirencester. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


BRITISH APPLES. Report of the Committee of the National Apple 


Congress, held in the Royal Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick, October 5 to 25, 1883. Compiled and Prepared by A. F. 


BAK RON, Superintendent of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Secretary to the Fruit Committee, and of the 
National Apple Congress, &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Pnnted by R. RAN Sons, ènn TAYLOR, at 7 and 8, Bread Street Hill. Queen Victoria Street, in the City of London, and published by 
ACMILLAN AND Co., at the Office, 29 and 3o, Bedford Street, Covent. Garden.—THurspay, pras 22, 1885. 
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THE “LOISETTIAN” 


SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 
INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY! 
ART of NEVER FORGETTING !! 
DISCONTINUITY CURED!! 
A Phystologual System, wholly unlike Mnemonscs, using none of 
tts ** Localitiesa “Keys,” “ Pegs,” '* Links,” or “Associations " 


Se SAEPE 
Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.8.E., Editor of 
** Health," says :— ` 
‘ PROFESSOR LOISETTR’S SYSTEM IS PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE.” 


Mr. RICHARD A, PROCTOR, Editor of '* Knowledge,” 
in No. 117, dated January 25, 1884, says :— 

“I HAVE NO HESITATION IN THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDING 
THE SYSTEM TO ALL WHO ARE IN EARNEST IN WISHING TO 
TRAIN THEIR MEMORIES EFFECTIVELY, AND ARE THEREFORE 
WILLING TO TAKE REASONABLE PAINS TO OBTAIN SO USEFUL 
A RESULT." 


Any Book,Mastered in One Reading, 
Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
Prospectus post-free on application to 


PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 
37, NEW OXFORD STREET (opposite Mudie's Littary), LONDON. 





BROWNING’S PLATYSCOPIC LENS. 





. Engraved Real Sise 
A NEW ACHROMATIC COMBINATION, 
COMBINING THE DEFINITION OF A MICROSCOPE WITH THE 
PORTABILITY OF A POCKET LENS. 

“Tf you carry a small Platyscopic Pocket Lans (whei every observer of 
Nature ought to do) "—GzANT ALLEN m Knowledge | i 

The Plaryscopic Lens ıs invaluable to botanists, minernlogists, or ento- 
mologists, as it focuses about three times as far from the object as the 
Coddington Lenses. This allows opaque objects to be examined casily. , 

The Platyscopic Lens is made of four degrees of power, magnifying 
respectively, ro. 15, 20, and 3o diams , the lowest power, having the largest 
field, is tho best adapted for general we . 

The Lenses are set in Ebonite Cells, and mounted in Tortoiseshell Frames 

Price A the Flatyscopic Lens, mounted in Tortoiseshell, magni- 
fying eù IO, 15, 20, or 30 diameters, 18s. 6d. each power. 

Illustrated description sent free. i 


JOHN BROWNING, 63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





FLETCHER’S PATENT 
HIGH: POWER, INSTANTANEOUS 


WATER HEATER 


FOR BATHS. 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST POWER- 
e FUL BATH HEATER MADE. 

Small size, to heat r gallon i minute from 
60° to x1o*. ... RICE 50/- 


Large size, to heat 2 gallons minute from 
Óo'to i10! .. .. .. PRICE 90/- 





The Heater is strongly made of copper. The 
small size will provide a warm bath in 20 
minutes, or with night pressure of gas in ssder 
15 "unutes—the e 8176 in Uf the time 

he Heater is simplicity itself, and there 1s 
nothing either to wear, or to get out of order. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS 


AWARDED AT THE 
HEALTH EXHIBITION 
For DEANE and CO.'S EXHIBIT of 
be seen in n in DEANE 


Co/s Show Rooms. Fletcher’s Apparatus 
AS "THE BEST APPLICATION OF GAS TO HEATING AND 
COOKING-IN- DWELLINGS.” 
All Orders Carriage paid to nearest Station. Discount for Cash. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


DEANE & CO. (wi $.) LONDON BRIDGE. 


Asbestos F Ranges, Wash- 


ers, Bath and Water Heaters, 
Furnaces, e &c , can always 
o 


-A 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S - 
WEDDING OR BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


Ee, * 





ye 
ORNAMENTAL. 


USEFUL AND 


LADIES’ IVORY OPERA GLASS, 
Gilt Mounted, with Engraved Monogram. Prices from £2 as. 


GENTLEMEN’S FIELD GLASSES,° 


With Monogram in Pierced Silver. 1 
Opera Glasses mounted in Aluminium, Tortoiseshell, or 


Microscopes, Magic Lanterns, &c., of every d tion. 
Illustrated Price Lists posted free to all parts of the World. 


NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA, P 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT Mangns AND OPTICIANS TO THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
Branches :— i 15e 
45, Cornhill; 122, Regent Street ; Photographic Studio, Gpystal Palace 


Price from £3 Ka T 
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* UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. ~- 


e PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC (M.B) EXAMINATION. 


Instruction is civen m all the Subjects of the above Examination at 
Guv's HoseirAL dunng the Winter and Summer Sessions The Class 15 
not confined to Students of the Hospital 
8 ie farther parnculars apply to t^e Dan, Guy's Hospital, Southwark, 





e CITY AND GUILDS*OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


The Post of PRINCIPAL of the FINSBURY TECHNICAL COL- 
LEGE is now VACANT lhe Gentleman appointed will be required to 
take the General Management of the College, and to act as Professor in one 
of the Science Departments He will be expected to devote his whole time 
to the work, and will receive a Salary not exceeding £800 a year.—Applica- 
tions, with copies of testunonials, to delivered, not later than February 
ir, to the DremcroR and SrcRETARY, at the Offices of the Insttute, 
Gresham College, London, E C. 


CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 


WANTED, at once, an ASSISTANT ın the Physical Laboratory of the 
FINSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Salary £130 a year. 

Applications to be made in writing, addressed to Prof Ayrton, Gresham 
College, London, E C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY 


A Course of Fifteen Lectines, inters; with Practical Demonstrations, 
will be given by Di: J A FLEMING, on “Modern Applicaton of blec- 


tricity in the 
The Lectures will be on FRIDAYS at 
ruary 6 fee, 43 35. 


Introductory Lecture on F: 
TALFOURD ELY, M ih Secretary 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL: 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON; S E. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of {100 and £60 
re: vely, open to all First-Year Students, will be offered for Competitión 
in OCTOBER 1885 

S Classes are held throughout the Year for the “PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC" and "INTERMEDIATE M B" Exammations of the 
University of London, and may Le yorned at any time 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special 
nirangements are made for Students entering in their Second or subsequent 
Years ; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners 

P tuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secre- 
tary, Mr GEORGE RENDI E 

W M ORD, Dean. 


WESTMINSTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
(In connection with City Guilds), 
PALACE STREET, VICTORIA STREET, Sw 


The EVENING CLASSES will reo on the r2th inst. for Electrical 
Engineering Measurements, Testing Lighting, & Dynamo-Machines and 
Machiner® 

Also Classes for Matniculation and Scientific M B 


Full Prospectus of 
R E H GOFFIN, Hon Director 


FOR SALE.—An OBSERVATORY, with 


Dome ro feet Diameter, may be se@ at 16, Camden Square Key at 
Mr Busron’s, ros, Pancras Road. As ‘the Observatory must be 
removed pior to March 1, no reasonable offer will be refused.—Apply 
to T Cookr & Sons Buckingham Works, York R 

















SHELLS.—A Valuable Collection made by 


an Officer in the Andaman Islands :s for Sale, and an order for its 


inspection can be obtained on application to ‘'C ,” care of Grindlay & 
Co , 55, Parliamegt Street. 2 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. — Manufacturers 


-Others possessing spare power, and desirous of hghtng their Works 
economically by Electncity, should apply for Price List of Dy namos and 
Accumulators, for Arc or Incandescence Lighung, to the “JARMAN” 
TLECERICAL COMPANY, Mackintosh Lane, Homerton, London, 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND ELECTRO- 
© PLATING —The “JARMAN” ELECTRICAL COMPANY are 
mepaied to SUPPLY DYNAMOS for Lighting or Plating on the 
URCHASE-HIRE SYSTEM. to suit the convemence of many 
purchasers — Electro-plating and Electro-gilding, old or new goods, in 
* any quantity, 
. 


LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, 57, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
who has last week sent to his subscribers Tubifex rivulorum, with drawing 
and desenption He has also sent out Trout ova and Fry, Uvella virescens, 
Lophopus stallinus, Spongilla fluviatihs, Melicerta ringens, Brachionus 
amphiceros, Stentor polymorph Cordylophora lacustris, Foraminifera , 
also Hydra, Amcba, Vorticella, Crayfish, and other Specimens for (Huxley 
and Martin's) Biological Laboratory wo! 

Weekly Announcements will be made in this place of Organisms T. B. 18 
supplying. 


Specimen Tube, One Shilling, post free. 


Twenty-six Tubes in course of Six Months for Subscription of £1 18., 
or Twelve Tubes for ros 6d. 


Portfolio of Drawings, Ten@#Parts, xs each. 


JCROSCOPIC OBJECTS FOR HIRE, 
Histological, Botanical, aig eus the best Mounters Let 
out on most moderate terms arti of B. WzrLs, Dalmain 
Road, Forest Hill. s 


MISS MARK’S LINE DIVIDER, Price 5s. 


(See NATURE, January 22, p. 275.) 

Prof TYNDALL'S Experiments 1n Frictional Electricity, prepared. accord- 
ing to directions of Mr CorrgELL Complete Set, 45 ros 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS for Colleges and Public Schools. 
Lists and particulars of the above post free 
STANLEY, s, Great Turnstile, Holborn, and 13, Railway Approach, 
London Bridge 


BOOKS (Secondband), Miscellaneous, Re- 
mainders, &c —C. HERBERT, Enghsh and Foreign Bookseller, 319, 
Goswell Road, London, E C Catalogue free on receipt of two stamps. 
Libraries, Old Books, and Parchment purchased. 


EDWARD WARD, 


Preparer of Microscopie Slides and of Moutting Media. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
249, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 
(Nearly opposite Owens College). » 
Speciality—8LIDES OF VOLOANIC DUST from the Krakatoa Eruption 
1s. Post Free, 1s. ad. 
UNMOUNTED OBJECTS FOR AMATEURS IN SERIES AT 25. EACH SERIES, 
List on Application. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS 


Of the highest class eaecuted for Scientists in Entomology, Geology, 

Natural History, Antiquities, & Accurate Drawings made from Specimens 

either by the icroscopa or to natural size.—W PURKISS, 8, Featherstone 
olborn, W.C 


Buildings, H 
C. D. AHRENS, 


PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C 


SPECIAL NOTICE —Sce the New Polarising Prism. 


Can be used ovef any A & B Eyepiece. Strongly recommended for Lantern 
Work, will take in any Object Also see the New Erecting Microscope. 
Any Object-Glass and any Eyepiece can be used withit. It Is the only way 
of seeing the Objects in their nght shape and form. Maker of the est 
Nicol Prisms m existence for the Late W. Spottiswoode, Esq, P R.S, $ 
&c , and for Frank Crisp, Esq’, LL.B, B A., &c., &c. 

TRADE SUPPLIED WITH PRISMS. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


zo PER CENT. GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF STANDARD 
COLLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which the 
Application is to be made supplied by 
.THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
Geologist, &*c., 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON,E.C (over Quarter of a Century) 


NEW MICROSCOPIC. SLIDES 
JUST ISSUED BY . 
EDWARD WARD, 249, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 
British Pdlyzoa (Polypdom of Bicellana ciliata) ue for Binocular. 
ee : 2 » n pone fur Polariscope, 

Parasite of Emu (Niemus dromacus), in Balsam ` 

Price One Shilling ech, or post free for 14 Stamps each. 

Microscopic Slides in preat nc sent out on selection. 

ects, I2 


New Series of Unmounted issections of the Cockroach, 
post foras id 




















Fan. 29, 1885] 
Sales bp Auction. 


A very Valnable Library of Works in Natural History, Bo'any, Books of 
‘Travel, and kindred sihyects, Maitland and Bannatyne Club Books, and 
Books in General Literature, the Property of a Gentleman deceased 


MESSRS. T. CHAPMAN AND SON 


beg to intimate that they will LL by AUCTION, within their 
Great Rooms, No ii ver Street, Edinburgh, on TUESDAY, 
February 10, and Two following Days, the above vy select and valu- 
able LIBRARY, embracing Rare Works on Alpine Flowers, Darwin's 
Works, Proctor's Works, Hooker’s Works, Loudon’s Encyclopædia of 
Plants, &c. , Flora Capensis® Flora Australiensis, Flora of North Ame- 
rica, Prichard's Natural History of Man, Lindley’s Pomologia Bntan- 
nica, Lowe's Ferns—Bhtsh and Exotic, Sweet's Works, The Botanical 
Cabinet, Morris's Brinsh Birds, Sowerby's English Botany, The Floral 
Cabinet, Horticultural Society Transact ons, Hooker’s and Seemann's 
Voyages, Griffith’s Icones@Plantarum Asiaticarum, Royk's Botany of 
the S raton Mountains, Curtis's Botanical Magazine, Edwards's 
Botanical Register, Hooker's Journal of Botany, Paxton's Magazme of 
Botany, and other serial Publications. The General Library gicludes 
Scott's Works, Britton and Brayley's Beauties of England and Wales, 
Swift's Works, Prescott’s Wo 





Wellington’s D tches, Outram's |. 
Legal Lyrics, Kay's Edinburgh Porte ab ice Works, Ruskin’s 


Stones of Venice, &c. 
As also a large number of the Publications of the Bannatyne, Mait- 
land, Spalding, and other Clubs. 


Details in Catalogues, which will be forwarded on application. 


The select Collection of Minei:ala formed by the late WitttAM TERRY, Esq , 
of Peterborough House, Fulham. 


MR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
FRIDAY, February 6, at halt 12 o'clock prece , without the 
least 1eserve, the choice COLLECTION of MI TERALS formed by 
the late Wittraw Terry, Eq, of Peterborough House, Fulham. The 
Collection consists of the very finest and most select specimens of all 
the rarer Substances—gold, silver, and platinum, &c. ; also a most valu- 
able assortment of meteorites, with localities, and the cabinets in which 
they were contained Mr. Terry spaied no expense in forming this 
Collection, and was continually weeding out and changing specimens 
for any he saw better. 

O~ view the Day prior from two till five and Morning of Sale, and 
Catalogue: had. 
Valuable éicientific Books 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS has received Instruc- 


tions from the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Roo 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, on SATURDAY, February 7, at half- 
past ra precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of SCIENTIFIC WORKS 
of the late Wittiam Terry, Esq , of Peterborough House, Fulham, com- 
pnsing Standard Books on Chemistry, Photography, Microscopy, Mine- 
ralogy, Botany, Horticulture, &c.— ransactions of ed Societies, 
including the Y nal and Transactions of the Pharmaceutical ty, 
Journa] of the Photographie Soaety of London, Quarterly Journal of 

ficroscopic Science. Monthly Microscopical Jo Sowerby's British 
and Exotic Mineralogy, Lavater’s Phyaognomome, &c., many of them 
substantially bound, and aH in excellent library condition 


On view after 2 o'clock the Day prior and Morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED 
To JAMES R. GREGORY for 


EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF “GEOLOGY AND 
MINERALOGY 
By the International Health and Education Exhibition, 1884. 
Medals alzo Awarded in 1862, 1867, 1879, and&883 in Lontion, Paris, Sydney, 
and London. 
: Speciality :— li 
GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
For Museums, Colleges, Schools, Students, &c. 
Catalogues and Lists on application to— 
JAMES R GREGORY, 
GEOLOGIST AND MINERALOGIST, 
88, CHARLOGIE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Established 1858 


FERNS, A SPECIALITY. 


The largest and most profusely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of FERNS ever puplished, containing much valuable information, many 
Synonyms, numerous Descriptions, and copious yet simpl “Hints on 
Fern Culture ” , representative of our IMMENSE STOCK of FERNS 
which is pon the largest in the World, suitable for STOVE and 
GREENHOUSE cuygivation, for OUTDOOR FERNERIES, and 
other purposes. 


May be had on application. PRICE ts. 


ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER IOOO SPECIES AND 
VAPIETIES POST FREE. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 
FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’'8 
LIST- i 





ZOOLOGY. 


i, ELEMENTARY TEXT.BOOKOF ZQo. 
LOGY. By Prof W. CLAUS. Edited by ADAM SEDGWIC 
MA, Fellow and Lecturer of Trimty College, Cam dge ; assuste 
by F G. HEATHCOTE, BA, Trmty Colleze, Gambridge With 
706 New Illustrations Demy 8vo 

Secrion 1—General Part and Special Part—‘‘ Protozoa to Insecta." 
ars, [Now ready 
SECTION 2.—Special Part—'* Mollusca to Man.” [Zx a eto days. 
E t = 


Third Edition (price 6s ) of 
2, THE CRUISE OF THE “ALERT.” Four 
Years in Patagonian, Polynesian ani Mascarene Waters By R W 
COPPINGER, M D. (Staff Surgeon on board H M S Aer?) With 


16 Full-page Plates from Sketches and Photos by the AUTHOR and Mr. 
F Nortu, RN Demy 8vo Cloth extra. 65 


“ No one could be better fitted than Dr. Coppinger to put into a readable 
shape the result of his investigations as a naturalist, and his impressions of 
strange scenery and savage men .' Every page attests his method and 
his practical familianty, &c "—Saturlay Review 


3. MR. W. F. KIRBY'S ELEMENTARY 


TEXT-BOOK OF ENTOMOLOGY will be ready very shortly In 
medium 8vo, illustrated with several hundred Figures of British and 
Exotic Insects 


4. DICTIONARY OF BRITISH ‘BIRDS. 


By Col MONTAGUE New Editon, by E Newsan, FLS. 
Demy 8vo Cloth 7s 64 


This issue contains precisely the same matter as that in the edition of 
1866, published at 12s e 


BOTANY. i 


i ELEMENTARY. TEXT-*BOOK OF 


BOTANY By Profs W PRANTL andS H VINES,DSc,MA, 
Fellow and Licturer of Chnst’s College, Cambnd, Fourth Edition 
(1885] nnaliered. 275 Woodcuts Demy 8vo loth. 9s 


2. FLOWERS AND FLOWER LORE. By 


Rev HILDERIC FRIEND, F LS Second (aud Cheaper) Edition 
Demy 8vo Illustrated. ros 64. 





“A full study of a very fascina'ing subject. . It forms a ct 
of curious and out-of-the-way flower 'learning ' . Alons er tho 
work is an important and exhaustive one, and occupies a. distinct place of ite 


own "—T'imes. 





PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


1. A BIBLIOGRAPHY, GUIDE, & INDEX 
TO CLIMATE By ALEX. RAMSAY, F.G S. Demy 8vo. 16s 
‘* An immense list of books published dunng the past four centuries, notes 
odicals and the papers contributed to learned 
societies "~—Scorsman e. 


2. THE ROYAL RELIEF ATLASOE ALL 
PARTS OF THE GLOBE By G PHILLIPS BEYAN, FGS. 
FSS. Consisting of 31 ''Relief" (or Embossed) Maps, with. descnp- 
tive Text facing each a Each Map is separately framed in card- 

mounts, and the whole handsomely bound in One Volume, half 
Persian gilt Royal 4to air [Second Edition now ready. 
“This Atlas measures about twelve inches by ten, and is so bound as to 
lie perfectly flat wherever opened» . . . Every one who wishes his children 
to understand physical geography should buy the ‘Royal Rehef Atlas’ It 
will come as a revelation to them "—Z'eacAer. 





J'AGRICU L'TURE; 


Iı. ENSILAGE AND ITS PROSPECTS 


IN ENGLISH AGRICULTURE By J. E THOROLD ROGERS, 
BLP. Second Edition Illustrated Crown So Limp Cloth xs 


2. HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURE. By 
R EWING :2mo Laump Cloth 64 =~, 


3. HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS: their 


Constuction, Heating, Interior Fittings, & By F. A. FAWKES 
123 Woodcuts. Fcap. 4to Cloth. ros 64 . 


4. RABBITS FOR EXHIBITION, PLEA- 


SURE, AND MARKET By R. O EDWARDS, assisted by seyg- 
ral eminent Breeders 8 Plates Crown Bre 25 64 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Squarg 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF GREEK MATHEMATICS. By J. GOW, M.A, Fellow of Trinity 


College Demy 8vo. ror 
MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL PAPERS. By Sir W. THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L, F.R.S., 
e Vol por i arg! hy in me University of Glasgow Collected from different Scientific didam from May, E tothe Present t time. 
Vo vO, y Q! mgr Vo IR 2214 34. 


A TREATISE ON THÉ GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. By M. M. 


PATTISOS! MUIR, M A, Fellow and Prelector in Chemistry of Gonville and Caius College. Demy 8vo x55 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL PAPERS. By GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES, M.A., 


, LL D., E R.S , Fellow of Pembroke Coll and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. Reprinted from the 
Ong Journals and Tiansactions, with Additional f Notes by the Author. Vol. I. Demy8vo, iss. Vol II rss. v Wol LI. in the Press 


A TREATISE ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS. By S.H. VINES, M.A, Fellow of 


[Nearly ready. 


A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS AWD PAPERS ON PROTOZOA CCRLENTERATES, 


WORMS, and certain smaller Groups of Amma's, published during the years 1861-1883. By D'ARCY W, THOMPSON, B.A, Scholar of Trinit? 
College, Cambridge. [Zn the Press. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SON, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE. 
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Small 8vo 4s | Now Ready, in Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 
LIST. OF BRITISH VERTEBRATE | 
ANIMALS. A. E G EX T, 
By FRANCIS P. PASCOE. By P. G. TAIT, M.A, 
By the same Author Professor of Natural Philosophy ın the Univeisity of Edinburfh, 
Small 8vo 15 - z — 
NOTES ON NATURAL SELECTION UNIFORM WITH ABOVE, . 
AND THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. In the Press, 
Rote “of objections that I have seen "—Mr. G. J THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 
TAYLOR AND FRANCIS, Red Lion Court. u Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 
For Geneial Readers, ros. 6¢., Illustrated. NEW VOLUME IN THE 


MAMMALIAN DESCENT. The Hun-| INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
terian Lectures for 1884. By Prof W KITCHEN PARKER, F.RS ! ee 


"A tr kable book Duros 1$, get it and read it; you will-first be | JELLY FISH, STAR FISH, AND 
ae tah. 
eat ginis SENE bo book . i E as ieadable as a book of travels.”— | SEA URCHINS. 
L ter Post. 
A Able, scholarly , remarkable in every way "—~Liverpoal Mercury. | BEING} RESEARCH ON joe NERVOUS 
| 


London. CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO, Exeter Street, Strand. By G. J ROMANES, LL.D., F. R. S., 





J Just Published, Price rs , by Post 15. 3d. ! Author of “ Mental Evolution in Animals," 
THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CALEN- Croan EVA ee DE 

DAR for the YEAR 1885 London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & Cy). 

Manchester: J E. CORNISH, London. MACMILLAN & CO. 





Price Sixpence. By Post, Exghtpence. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY JIHE ENGLISH . 
FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. ILLUST RAT Poom AG AZINE. 
PART VII. DECEMBER x884 PRICE ar 6d. x—“In the Nut 'ree.^ En aves hy O- Lacour from a Drawing by 
- Dewey Bates Fron 
Contents. 2—'"S ri E Country diy Rose Kingsley With Illustrations by 
I. On a Telepathic Explanation of some so-called Spintualistic 5 —" Naworth Castle” By M Creighton With Illustrations by George 


Phenomena By Frederic W H Myers Howard. 
1l. Abstract of the President's Openmg Address at the Eleventh 4—" The Dramatic Outlook" By H A Jones. With Illustrations by 


General Meeting. Hugh Thomson (Conclud ed ) 
II. M ee Reen: ree Ls be Transferens ; Note on | «—“ In a South Italian Taverna” By Charles Grant. - 
iV. The o Same, TH TO usi By Edmund G gc 6,—'' The Girl at the Gate” By Wilkie Collins (Concluded ) 
M Es parr Lay. y urney 7 —'A Family Affair.” By HugheConway, Author of ‘Called Back 
Vl. List of Members and Associates. o be sclera ae ° T 


Yl] Constitution and Rules. . é 8—"A Song." By Roden Noel 


m . . MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
ndon. BNER & CO, e 
bse id a culis MINERALS AND STONE 








i Monthly. 
arrie One Shilling Monthly IMPLEMENTS. 
MACMILLAN’ S MAGAZIN E. | _MR. BRYCE-WRIGHT begs to call the attentioy of his Clients and the 
Public to bis large Series of P 
- Rücsct S. FEBRUARY, MINERALS AND stone IMPLEMENTS, 
CONTENTS. from which single specimens can be select "^ 
1i—IHE LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT. : Elementary Collections of Minerals, Fails and Kbcks from £1 upwards 
a--ON AN OLD SON EM 
: 3 —A CANADIAN HOLIDAY, N.B.—These Collections obtained the Prise Medal, 1862. 
4 —HE CITY COMPAN GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
e 5.— VILLAGE LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
i &— LORD TONAIRIS COUSIN Chapters IV.—VI BRYCE-WRIGHT, 
ECREVIEW OF THE MONTH. REA NS Mineralogist and Expert in Precious Stones, 


* MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 204, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS to “NATURE, n HATHORN, DAVEY, & 00." 


JOE CE. 
d S 


Yearly. .. ew ee ee 
Half-yearly. . . 
Quarterly, . . . 7 
To the United States, the Continent, “and ai places 
«within the Postal Union :— 


1$ d. 
Yearly. .. 15 2 ee 2... 30 6 
ithe dee ea eed toe E ae 
Quarterly, o. e 2 2 ep ee tw e o 





CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS 


Three Lines in Column 2s. 6d. 9d. per Line after. 
P4 A a 
One-Eighth Page, or Quarfer Column . . . o 18 
Quarter Page, or Half a Column . . . . . IIS 
Half a Page, ora Column . ... .... 3 à 
Whole Page .......... ss 6 


Post Office Orders pafable to MACMILLAN & CO. 
OFFICE: 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Bilary of Socteties 


LONDON 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 29 

ROYAL FOCIETY, at 4 30—On some Physical. Pro es of Ice and on the 
Motion of Glaciers, with reference to the late Canon Moseley’s 
Objections to Gravitation Tneones Rev Coutts Trotter, —On the Struc- 
ture and Rhythm of the Heart in Fishes, with especial Reference to the 
Heart of the Eel . Dr. J. A. MeWilliam.—On the Structure and Develop- 
ae Skull m the Mammalia Part 3 Insectivora. Prof Parker, 

Socigrv or ARTS, at 8 —Conversion of Heat into Work: W. Anderson. 

LONDON INSTITUTION, at 7.— Geology of the London Streets: S. B. J 
Skertchley. 

RovaL TuS at 3.—The New Chemistry Prof. Dewar 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 30. 
Rovat INSTITUTION, gt 9 —Works of Living Composers for the Pianoforte : 


Prof Pauer. 
SATURDAY, ANUARY 31 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3 — Greek Sculpture * Dr Waldstein 
Essex Fraup CLuB, at 6 30 —Annual General Meeting.—Address on the Life 
and Work of John Ray, and ther Relation to the Progress of Science. 


Prof.G S 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
SOCIETY or CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, at 8.—The Russian Petroleum Industry . 
B. Redwood. 
OnpoxToLocicAL SOCIETY, at 8, 
VICTORIA INSTITUTE, at '8 
LONDON INSTITUTION, at 5.—Some Pictures of the Year: H Blackburn 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 5 —General Monthly Meeting. 
i TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 8 3o.— Third List of Birds Collected by M Stolz- 
mann m Ecuador L Taczanowski and Count H. v Berl —On the 
Lepidoptera of B of Bombay and the Deccan, Part I. Rhopalocera Lieut - 
Swinhoe —On Echidna acanthion from Northern Queensland Robert 
Collett, CM ZS 
Roya INSTITUTION, at 3.— Colonial Animals : Prof. Moseley 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4 9 
SocigTYv or ARTS, at 8, —Education in Industrial Art Charles G Leland. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 
Rovar SOCIETY, at 4 . 


LINNEAN Society, at 8 —Morphology of Test ia Coclopleufus and Arbacia + 

PA Dunen and P Sladen toe kobe Desmidew W Joshua —Genenc 
ynonymy of Orthoptera to 1 

bad CHEMICAL at 8— et d for T Election of: Fellows —On the 

Chemical Changes produced by Micro-Organisms Dr Frankland, F R S. 

LONDON INSTITUTION, at 7.—Leaves: Sir John Lubbock. 

SOCIETY oF ÁnTS, at 8 nversion of Heat into Work W. Anderson. 

RoYAL INSTITUTION, at 3 —The New Chemistry. Prof. Dewar, 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 
GEOLOGISTS' RODA I3 30 —Amnual Meeting. 
Rovar INSTITUTION, aty.— Thought, and the Phenomena of Nature: G. 


Johnstone Stoney 
SA TURA F, FEBRUARY 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3 —The Scale on which Nature Works, &c : G 
Johnstone Stoney 
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LEEDS. 


THE 


DOMESTIC MOTOR 


(DAVEY’S PATERT). 


The most economical small motor for 

pumping water and driving small machinery. 
Cost of fnel one farthing per horse power per 
hour. 


PRICES FROM £30 AND UPWARDS. 
Catalogues on Application. 


SANDERSON & Co. 


Sole Inventors of the Solid Copper Tape 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 








‘In Continuous ths, without Joints, as supplied bythemto Her Majesty’ 


the Italian Government, the entine 


Governments ; the Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, 


Government and the Colonies ; 


public, and other Fors 
e Houses of Parliament, &c. 

The Jury Codi, acting on the Reports of the International Juries of 
the Health Exhibition, have awarded a Bronze Medal in Class 26 to Messrs, 
SaxpERSON & Co for théir Solid Copper Tape Lightning Conductors in 
Continuous Lengths, without Joints, and of High Conductivity Copper. 

LEADENHALL HUSE, rcx, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION, 
GRIFFIN'S 


CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT. 


PRICE 4s. 74, POST FREE. 


A GATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


{LLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE 
Demy 8yo, 480 pp., Illustrated with 1,600 Woodcuu. 
Most Complete and Cheapest List of Apparatus. 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN anp SONS, a2, GARRICK STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS. 


Phot phic Apparatus and Materials of the Highest Quality supplied 
at Ci ty Prices fi from 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST’S STORES, 


43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 
(Close to Alderagate Station). 
COMPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE. 
New Illustrated Price List 62. Addregs the MANAGER. 


AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPRY. 
AMATEURS SUPPLIED 
WITH ALL 


NECESSARY APPARATUS— 
DRY PLATES, CHEMICALS, &c. 
. 


Lustructions Given. 


e GEORGE HOUGHTON & SON, 
89, flick. HOLBORN, LoNDON, W.C. 




















CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 


" PURE 


CHEMICALS, 


PRECISION BALANCES AND WEIGHTS. ™. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, PRICE m. 


F. E. BECKER & CO, P 


34, MAIDEN, LANE, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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` SCOTTISH 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


EpiNBURGH—6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. LoNDOoN OrrFICE—17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 





The ATTENTION of ASSURERS is duected to the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES obta:nable in this Society, 1n respect of 
ECONOMY—EQUITY—SAFETY 


ECONOMY.—The Piemiums are, in many cases, 20 to 25 pei cent. under the iÉual rates, so that a Policy for £1200 o 


4£i25qmay generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewheie a:sure £1000 only. 
EQUITY.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policy-holdeis themselves, on an equitable principle—no share bein, 
given to those by whose early death there is a Joss to the other Members. From this source Ifnge additions have been made, an 


may be expected in the future, 


SAFETY.—The Business (which for ten years has exceeded a Million yearly) is of the most select character, and com 


ducted at the smallest cost. 


The expenses, which aie less than in any Office transacting so large a business, were last ear undei 9 per cent. of the net 


Premiums, and little over 6 per cent. of the year’s Income. 


THE FUN DS accumulated from Preniums exceed £5,000,000, the increase last year being £333,383 


Only two Offices in the Kingdom (Mbth older) have as large a F 


und. M 


Claims under Policies now payable a Month after Proof. m 
Reports, wih Tables of Premums, &c., on Application. 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 





JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





WALL PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 


ARE THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic. 


Sole Address-1i19, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
May be obtained of all Decorators 
Award of Merit, International Medical and Sanitary Congress, 


GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


Special Prize Medal, Sanitary Institute. © 
Silver Medal, National Health Society, 188 





PRIZE MEDAL 
AWARDED 


HARVEY & PEAK, 


[By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Je 


HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 


SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 

: BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W, 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. 
WIMSHURST AND VOSS INDUCTION MACHINES 
OF IMPROVED PATTERN. 





À * Bottles charged 2’- 
must be paid for with the T. 


j the manufacture of the 


Wy anyone requiring a good s 
and very much recommended 





THE *HALF-GUINEA" 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
DIVISION—EDUCATION, 


A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 
THOMAS D. RUSSELL, g 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


For Geological Collections for Science Teaching. 
Catalogues Post free. 









Fog BAD LEGS, BAD BREASiB, OLD WOUNDS, SORES and 
ULCERS, If effeotually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, it oures 
SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS and COLDS; and for 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases it is unequalled, 


Ss. W- SSUIDQDEJ'UD. 


In Oasks, 12/6 per 9 gals, In Bottle, 3/3 per doz. Impl. Pts.+ 
r doz, and allowed at the same rate if retuined; but they 


Neither sugar, saccharum, nor any of the many new Brewing Materials are used in 

"US, NU Stout; it 1s Brewed entirely from the finest Malt and 

Hops; ıt 15, too, more hopped than Stout is 

nutntions, tt 1s an excellent Tonic and particularly suited for invali 

thening beverage 
Medical men. 


WALTHAM BROTHERS, 
ALE BREWERY, LONDON, &W. 





eneially; therefore, besides being very f 
ds, ladss nursing, or § 
It is a ‘Sound Numbous” Tomc, 








EPP S.S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LANTERN READINGS.—DISSOLVING 
VIEWS. 


THE NEW QUADRUPLINON. 
New Season, 1884 and 1885 —Popular Subjects for this Season 

The Channel Islands—The War in the Soudan—The River Thames— 
Devonshire Scenery— Hereford and the River Wye—The English Lakes— 
Londen Poor and How They Live—Egypt and the Nile Expedition—Nor- 
way—The lifeboat—The Signal Bor—The Maids of Lee--Poor Pa's 
Trousers—Shad »w» on the Bligds, &c : ; 

The largest and newest Stock of Lanterns and Slides, Scientific and 
General, on Hire and Sale in this country at the Lowest Prices. 

È MARSHALL, 78, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
Mr. HENSON'S Latest Arrivals are '— 
Very Fme DOUBLY-TERMINATED CRYSTALS of ZIRCON, 
if inches long, Hp square BERYLS, DIOPTASE, UWAROWITE, 
ALUEWITE, NATIVE SILVER, HERDERITE, Very BRILLIANT 
Kuiibzs, CHALCOSIDERITE, and NATIVE COPPER, Corn- 
vall; POLISHED JADE and GREEN AVENTURINE. GROUPS 
«nd SINGLE CRYSTALS of STIBNITE, Japan; “SHERRY” 
BCOLOURED TOPAZES, Siberia 
A Large Series of ROCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 
IRMO. 

Lists on Application Fammers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps. 
BPRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free. 
SAMUEL HENSON, 


A ND STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposte Norfolk Street. 


AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 


ILLUSTRATION. 
ADVANTAGES. ° 
zat.” They present Fai R tations of the Subjects. 
and. Printed on the paper 6f the Book itself, mounting not required. 
3rd For Editions of 1000 and under they are cheap, 
Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and by the Learned 
Societies ; also by many of the leading Publishers. 
A 4 ihe Works recently done, or at tin the press, may be 
cited: Lady Brassey's “Tabit”; Prof Gardners “The T of 
»" oltrapffels ‘Practice of Ornamental Turning”; Audsley's 
“Ornamental Arts of Japan”; Lo s '"S Analysis" 3 Burgess 








FOR THE 
ARTISTIÓO DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


VISIT THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie's Library), 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS 
From tte most celebrated Galleries of E e. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS 
From the Luxem “The Salon," Royal Academy, &c. 
FACSIMILES OF RNER'S “LIBE STUDIORUM," 
COPIES OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
And rare works from the Print Room, British Masum, 
An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with Press Noticesfrom the Times, 
Athenenm, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal, &c , freo per Post 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per Post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W C. 


On the 1st of every Month, price Sixpence. 
THE ENTOMOLOGIST: 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY 
Edited by Joun T CARRINGTON, 
With the Assıstance of 
FnaEpERICK Bonn, F.Z.S. oun A. Powzn, M D. 
EpwAzD A. FrrCH, F.L.£. JENNER Wem, F.L.S. 
F. BUCHANAN WEITE M.D 
Contains Articles by well-known Entomologists on all Branches of the 
Science; on Insects injurious or beneficial to Farm or Garden; Notes on 
Habits, Life-Histories, occurrence of Rarities, &c ; there are Monthly 
Lists of Duphcates and Desiderata. e 
Numerous WoopcuT ILLUSTRATIONS, to the printing of which especial 
attention is given, and occasional LITHOGRAPHED and CHROMO-LITHO- 
GRAPHED PLATES. . 
[SN SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers' Hall Court. 


THE ZOOLOGIST: 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Third Series Edited by J, E. Harting, F L.S., F Z.S., Member of the 
2 British thologists" Union ; contains— 

Original Articles by well-known natugalists in every branch of soology; 
habits of animale; arrivaj and departure of migratory birds; occurrence of 
raro birds, distribution and miggation of British fresh-water fish; new or 
rare marine fish, local aquaria} British reptiles; British land and fresh- 
water mollusca, with remarks on the haunts and habits of the species, and 
other matters of general interest to those who delight in natural history 
Reports of the Linnean, Zoological, and Entomological Societies Reviews 
of natural history books. Occasional translations from foreign foological 
journals of important and interesting articles in various branches of zoology. 


ere are occasional ts 
JOHN VAN VOORST, r, Paternoster Row. 


THE BREWERS’ GUARDIAN: 


A Fortnightly Paper gewoted to the Protection of Brewers’ Interests, 
Licen n Legal, and Parliamentary Matters 


Revizw or THE MALT AND Hor TRADES; AND WINE AND SPIRIT TRADE 











RECORD. 
The Organ of the Country Brewers. 
“The Brewers’ Guardian!" is published on the evenmgs of every alt@rnate 
Tuesday, and is the only journal officially connected with brewing interests 
Subscription, r6s 6g. per annum, post free,*dating from any quarter-day 
Single Copies, 15. each Registered for transmission abroad, 
Offices—-5, Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E C. 
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JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, 
Tam O'Shanter Stone Hone Works, Dalat: Tarbolton Station, R S.O 
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PATERSON & COOPER. 
76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. 
Electric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers. 
New Electric Light Catalogue, post free is 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have disposed of 
the Philosophical, Educational, and Experimental Part of their Business to 


Mesme J and T. MAYFIELD, 41, Queen Victoria Street, E C. 


LA SEMAINE FRANGAISE: a Weekly 
Newspaper and Review in the French Language. Politics, Literatur:, 
Sante Art, Varieties, Notes. Price ad, Kish Booksellers, and st 
the Railway Bookstalls. Office, 441, Strand, W.C. . 

LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE: Journal Frangais pour 
l'Angleterre : Politique, Litt: e, Sciences, Arts, Variétés, Nouvelles, 
et Notes Un exemp par la poste, ała., en timbres poste. Abonne- 
ment franco par la poste—un an, ror. rod ; six mois, 58. 5d. Prix aa. 
chez tous les hbeaires et aux gares des chemins de fer. On s’abonne 
aux bureaux, 441, Strand, Londres, W.C. 3 

LA SEMAINE FRANÇAISE.—“’La Semaine Fran- 
çaise’ has beembrought out in London for the benefit of those English 
readers who ma wish to study contemporary French from eU poiat cf 
view, instead of confining jpeir reading to one particular c pnnt. 
It certainly merits success iic. a 








* TERMS oF SUBSCRIPTION :— L d 

Three Month? s. s= ree ove - - 898 9 
Six » "M 

e Twelve ,, 1d I0 


P.O O. payableto A. CRISTIN. 
Publishing Office, 441, Strand, W.C. 





= On the 1st of every Month. 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 
Edited by James BRITTEN, F.L.S , British Museum. . 

CowrkNTS:—Üriginal Articles by leading  Botanists,— Extracts, and 
Notices of Books and Memoirs.— Articles in Journals.—Botanicel News.— 
Proceedings of Societies. 

Price rs. 34 Subscription for One Year, payable ın advance, 122. 
London: WEST, NEWMAN, & CO, 54, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST'S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, 


Price Sixpence, Monthly, 24 s 8vo, with occasional Illustrations. 
Conducted by C G, Barrett, ) W. Doveras, R. MCLACHLAN, FERS, 
E. C Rvz, F.Z.S, E Saunpsrs, F.L S., and H. T. STAINTON ME. R.S. 

This Magazine, commenced in 1864, contains ard articles and notes 
on all subyects connected with Entomology, and especially on the Insects of 
the British Isles. 

Subscription—Six Shillings per Volume, post free. The volumes com- 
mence with the June number in each year. 

Vols I. to VI: (strongly bound in cloth) may be obtained by purchasers of 
the entire set to date, at the in d price of ror each; the succeeding 
vols. may be had separately or together, at 7s each. 

London: ROHN V. VOORST, 1, Paternoster Row. 
.B.—Commvynications, &c., should be sent to the Editors at the above 


address 
— —— 


NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST, 
the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among 
Landowners, Farmers, Resident Agents, and others interested in the 
management of land throughout the United Kingdom. 

The AGRICULTURIST is published every Wednesday afternoon In time 


or the Evening Mails, and contains Reports of all the principal tish and 
Insh Markets of the week, 








Thespecial attentionof Land Agentsis directed to the AGRICULT 
as one ofthe besPeristing papers for Advertising Farms to be Let and Estates 
for Sale, 


Advertisers addressing themselves to Farmers will find the AGRICUL- . 
TURIST a first-class medium for reaching that Class. —— P 
Price 3¢ By post sid Annual Subscription, payable in advance, 144. 
Offices—377, High Street, Edinburgh ; and 145, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E C. : 
Money Orders payable to CHARLES ANDERSON, Jun , Édinburgh. 


Pl 


“London: 24, Poultry, E.C. eGlasgow: 19, Renfield St, 


dvo. l NATURE . [ Fan. 29, 18€ 


. PREPARATIONS FOR THE MICROSCOPE 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF W. WATSON & SONS 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, Haying purchased the penes of Mr. E. WHEELER, late 
o. ton Road, Holloway, includi between 40,000 at 
PATHOLOGY, BOTANY, GEOLOGY, 50, oog Choice. Specimens, ate enabled 15 offer an uneqnalle 














MINERALOGY ENTOMOLOGY selection of Objects of Interest. 
e & a & : Just Published 
n c., AC, KC. (ro INCLUDE Mr. WHEELER'S STOCK), 
THE BEST AND CHOICEST NEW CLASSIFIED LIST OF OBJECTS 
IN EVERY BRANCH : FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 
Ls T 
OF MICROSCOPICAL STUDY. m dart ofthe Hilton apilealon fa 
W. WATSON & SONS, 313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
TWO DOORS FROM CHANCERY LANR. ESTABLISHED 1837. 
99 
THE “EXCELSIOR THE NEW PATENT 
PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. AWARDS: WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS. 
TEN : 
PRIZEMEDALS, 
FOURTEEN 
CERTIFICATES 
OF MERIT 








Tue The leading peculiarity of this Mattress4s the unique com 
The principle of arrangement permits the free movement «« Bese alors bination of a woven wire cential portion with helica 
of one sleeper without inconvenience to the other, admits AD springs of gieat strength and reliable temper, giving 
of complete isolatiow of each, and effectually prevents ,, Sud ock” advantages possessed by no other make. The helica 
depression in the centre. springs obviate the tendency in all woven wire mattresse: 





Se H BED-RESTS. hollow and 1 to roll into th 
Tux “EXCELSIOR” & “MATLOCK” COUCHES. to become ey and eo:cpue slecpers-to.roll-into the 
Retail from Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, &c. Illustrated ‘NCH Circulars and Price Lists from 
CHORLTON & DUGDALE, MANCHESTER. 


Collection of Six Fasciated Stems :—Strawberry, Sweet Pea, Tropeolum, Thistle, Stonecrop, and Celosia, 5a, 
Vertical Section of the Male Pericheetum and Antheridia of Atrichum undulatum, 18, 

Vertical Sections of the Apothecia of Usnea barbata and Lecanora tartarea, showing Asci, 18. each, 

Trans. sect. of Egparto Grass (remarkable arrangement of Fibre), 1& 

















Slide Leaf or Stem : -CoverSlide: . , vm of Stem of Mod 
P tinea (Salisburya) etioles of Acacia, Lemon, Geranium, (Nymphaea al 
a Abietineze (Spruce PS. Abutilon, and Croton, 3s. e. abo 
4 Araucarim (arauotan) ) Cover Slid CS des olar. 1a 
el ver e’ 
S eec ui) $e Mr. PIFFARD'S PATENT 


5 Cupressnem (Jumper). Se 
COUNTER-SUNK SLIPS are 
now on Sal Two sizes are Ringed * 3/16 
and 5/8, at Gr per dozen The us de- 
ed in a OCEMEIR Microscopical 


Au 
PIFFARD'S SLIDE S. Ms B. Piffard has patented a 
S E slide, which is*made [m wi & diamond a round recess 





-Cover Side * 
Roots of Casuarina, Spruce Fir 
Ficus repens 28 





When ordered off the Cata. 


Jon t where special 
s fixed) the prices 
are ‘follows 1—i5. each, 85 a 
dosen, 255. per 50, £a per 100 


REMITTANCE WITH ORDER. ENLARGED CATALOGUE READY, POST FREE. 
B. PIFFARD, HILL HOUSE, HEMEL ucc tine HERTS. 


wy OVER 15, 000 DELIVERED. 


CONSUMPTION of GAS dd bu to 
be 25 to 75^/ less than ANY other 
Gas Engine per brake horse-power. 


CRO EY'S PATENT TWIN ENGINES— 
Impulse every Revolution. 
The steadiest running Gas Engine yet made. 
CROSSLEY'S PATENT SELF-STARTER— 
The Safest, Simplest, and Best. 


GROSSLEY’S NEW VERTICAL ENGINES— 
Requhing little Ground Space. 


CROSSLEY BROS., Limited, Manchester. 
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* ** To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds ror aye," — WORDSWORTH 
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PHOTOGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED. 


By means of MAWSON & SWAN'S Photographic Apparatus and 
E Dry Plates; 


SUPERB PHOTOGRAPHS 


can be taken by AMATEURS in Me most skilful manner, so easily 
shat any mtelhgent youth may bome master of the Piocess after a few 


Descriptive Lists, Book of Instruction, and Copies of. Photographs 
taken with these Sets sent by Post for Six Stamps. 





NUMEROUS EXHIBITION AWARDS 


. Have been given for Photographs taken on 
SWAN'S DRY PLATES. 


MAWSON.AND SWAN, 


WANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 
RATUS AND CHEMICALS, 


MOSELEY STREET, NEWCASSLE-ON-TY NE. 
2 


THE *LOISETTIAN" 


lam 
weCHOOL OF MEMORY. 
NSTANTANEOUS MEMORY! ` 
ART of NEVER FORGETTING !! 
DISCONTINUITY CURED!! 
ul Physiologica? System, wholly unlike Mnemonics, using none o, 
sits “ Localities,” 6 Keys, “Pegs,” “Links,” or “Associations.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Editor of 
** Health,” says :— 
'' PROFESSOR LOISETTE'S SYSTEM IS PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC IN THE HiGHEST DEGREE." 


«t. RICHARD A, PROCTOR, Editor of ‘ Knowledge,” 
in No. 117, dated Januafy 25,.1884, says .— 

“I HAVE NO HESITAT. IN THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDING 
HE SYSTEM TO ALL O ARE IN EARNEST IN WISHING TO 
RAIN THEIR MEMORIES EFFECTIVELY, AND ARE THEREFORE 
TILLING TO TAKE REASONABLE PAINS TO OBTAIN SO USEFUL 

e 


RESULT." 
Any Book Mastered in Ose Reading. 

Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
Prospectus post-free on application to 
PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 
45, NEW OXFORD STREET (opposite Mudie's Library), LONDON. 

















BROWNING’S PLATYSCOPIC LENS. 





. Engraved Real Size . 
A NEW ACHROMATIC COMBINATION, 
COMBINING THE DEFINITION OF A MICROSCOPE WITH THE 
PORTABILITY OF A POCKET LENS. 


“ If you carry a small Platyscopic Pocket Lens (which every observer of 
Nature ought to do) "—GnRANT ALLEN m Knows ^. d 

The Platyscopic Lens is invaluable to botanists, mineralogists, or ento- 
mologists, as it focuses about three times as far from the object as the 
Cod. n Lenses. This allows opaque objects to be examined easily. — 

The Platyscopic Lens is made of four degrees of power, magnifying 
respectively, 10, 15, 90, and 3o diams. , the-lowest power, having the largest 
field, is the best pted for general use. i . 

The Lenses are set in Ebonite Cells, and mounted in Tortoiseshell Frames. 

Price y the Platyscopic Lens, mounted in Tortowueshell, magni- 
Tying ei IO, 15, 20, or 30 diameters, 185. 6d, each power. 

Illustrated description sent gree. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63, STRAND, LONDON, we. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


WEDDING OR BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 





se 
P Tn «ji 4 







USEFUL AND 


o 


e 


LADIES’ IVORY OPERA GLASS, 
Gilt Mounted, with Engraved Monogram. Prices from $2 ar. 


GENTLEMEN’S FIELD GLASSES, 
With Monogram in Pierced Silver. Price from £3 E 
Opera Glasses mounted in Aluminiim, tees or Pearl. 
Microscop c terns, ofevery tion, 
Illustrated Price Lists posted free to all parts of the World. 
NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA, 
SCIENTIFIC Instrument MAXERS AND OPTICIANS TO THE Queen, 
HOLBORN VéADUCT. 


Branches :— 
45, Cornhill; 132, Regent Street; Photographic Studio, Crystfl Palace. 
. 
4 a 


e Tf ing to directions of Mr. COTTRELL. 


. MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS for Colleges and Public Schools. 


cvi : NATURE 


[ fad. 5, 1885 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC (M.B.) EXAMINATION. 


Instruction is given in all the Subjects of the above Examination at 
Guv's Hosprra during the Winter and Summer Sessions. The Chiss is 
not confined to Students. of the Hospital. 
sis further apply to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, Southwark; 





CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON 


INSTITUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

The Post of PRINCIPAL of the FINSBURY TECHNICAL COL- 
LEGE is now VACANT. The Gentleman appointed will be required to 
take the General Management of the College, and to act as Professor in one 
of the Science Departments. He-will.be expected to devote his whole time 
to the work, and will receive a Salary not exceeding £800 a yeer.—Applica- 
tions, with copus of testimonials, to delivered, not later than Fe 
rz, to the DigECTOR and Srcrerary, at the Offices of the Institute, 
Gresham College, London, E C 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

G JOHNSTONE STONEY, Esq, M A., D Sc, F R S., Vice-President 
of the Royal Dublin Socety, will, on SATURDAY NEXT, February E 
at three o'clock, begin a «Course of Three Lectures u “The S 
orks, and the eee of some of Her O Gonna 


u tion to alf-a-Guinea ; to all the Courses in the 
wo Guineas, 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, SE. 


TWO ENTRANCE CIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 and £60 
m Om open to all First-Year Students, will be offered for Competition 


mings 

= Spectal Clase held throughout the Year for the € PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC” aad “INTERMEDIATE M.B” Examinations of the 
University of Lotion, asa may be zoned at any time 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special 
airangements are made for Students entering in their Sone D or subsequent 
Years ; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practi 

P. tuses and all particulars may be obtained from “he M Medical Secre- 
tary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. 

W. M. ORD, Dean. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY. 


A Course of Fifteen Lectures, in EC ed with Practical Demonstration , 
will be given by Dr, J. A. FLEMIN “Modern Application of Elec- 
tricity n Arts.” 

The Lectures will be on FRIDAYS at 
dU Lecture on February 6. fee, S335 
TALFOURD ELY, M A., Secretary. 


PROFESSOR T. H. HUXLEY, P.R.S.— 

Etung y E FLAMING after the Portrait JOHN COLLIER. 

fs £6 6s Artist’s Proofs £4 4f ered Proofs £2 as. 

All States Limited imNumbers.—The FINE ART SOCIETY, Limited, 
148, New Bond Street, London. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. — Manufacturers 


and others possessing spare power, and desirous of lighting their Works 
economically by Electricity, should apply for Price Lust of os and 
Accumulators, for Arc or Incandescence Lighting, tothe “JARMAN ” 
eee COMPANY, een Lane, Homerton, London, 

















ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND ELECTRO- 


PLATING —The “JARMAN” dpi deris COMPANY are 
PORCHA to SUPPLY DYNAMOS for htingeor Platmg og the 
CHASE-HIRE SYSTEM pm Qconvenience of y 
Electro-plating and El tro-gilding® old or new goods, in 

any A quado: 


HOME TUITION,LONDON & SUBURBS. 
mu A ry m eae 
e tionto backward paps —K, 9. D e Crescent, Hamrpersmith, 


MISS MARE-S& LINE DIVIDER, Price 5s. 
(Soe NavUnE, January 22, p 275.) 


Prof. TYNDALL'S Experiments in Frictional Electricity, prepared accord- 
Complete m 45 lor 








Lists and. particulars of the absve. post fiee. 
STANLEY, 5; Great- Turnstile, Holborn,and r3, Rai A; 5 
5 pies uen OT 13, Railway Approach, 


LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, s7, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


who has last week sent to his subscribers various Vorticellidz and Rotiferz, 
with sketch ofa Notommata. He has alsosent out Batrachospermum moni- 
hforme, var ee Lophopus crystallinus, Cordylophora lacustris, Spo Spongilla 


furia Argulus foliaceus, also 
Ametha, Cray, fe end oberen i for (Huxley and Martin’ n Biologa 
Laboratory work. 


Spechmon Tube, Ont Shilling, post free. 
Twenty-six Tubesin course of Six Mohs for Subscription o) £1 14., 
or Twelve Tubes fc 6d. 
Portfolio of Drawings, Ten 


—- 
NEW MICROSCOPIC SLIDES 
JUST ISSUED BY 
EDWARD WARD, 249, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 
British Polyzoa (Polypdom of Bicellana ciBita), ue dor Binoe: 
Parasite of Emu (Niemus dromacus), in Balsam Tr Pol 
Pies One Shilling each, or s post free for 14 Stamps each 


c Shdes in t variety sent out on selection. 
New seus of Unmounted Snr 12 cdam of the Cockroach, 
Du bes or 25. 1d 


ts, rs, each. 








Histological, Botanical, Geol the best Mount Let 
out on most moderate terms. almain 
Road, Forest Hill 


ars of B. WELLS, 


Moses penc FOR HIRE, 





BOOKS. (Secondhand), Miscellaneous, Re- 


mainders, &c——C HERBERT, Englsh and Foreégn Bookseller, 319. 
Goswell Road, London, EC Catalogue free on recerpt of two stamps. 
Libraries, Old Books, and Parchment purchased. 


LANTERN READINGS.—DISSOLVING 
hi ee 
THE NEW QUADRUPLICÓN. 
New Season, hs es ad iges popular S SUE for this Season. 

The Channel Islands—The War in the Soudan—The River Thames— 
Devonshire See os ey and the River Wye—The English Lakes— 
London Pcor and How ET Lave—Egypt and the Nile Expedinon—Nor- 
way—The lifeboat— The Signal Box—The Maids of Lee—Poor Pa's 
Trousere—Shadows on the Blinds, &c 

The largest and newest Stock of Lanterns and Slides, Scientific and 
Gen on Hire and Sale fn this country at the Lowest Prices. 

MARSHALL, 78, Queen Victoria Street, London, E, C. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
DIVISION—EDUCATION. 


A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 


THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 


78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Geological. Collections for Science Teaching. 
Gatalogues Post free. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


PER CENT. GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF STAND 
COLLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLO 
MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which the 
AN cation d is to be made supplied by 
THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
Geodogist, Ec., 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON,E.C. fover Qu£tter of a Centun ) 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED 


' To JAMES R. GREGORY for 


EDÜCATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF GEOLOGY AND 
MINERALOGY 
By the International Health and Educatien Exhibition, 1884. 
Awarded In 1862, 1867, IE and 1883 In London, Paris, S Sydoey, 


vun 
GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOG COLLECTIONS 
For Museums, Colleges, Schools, Lectures, Students, &c. 
Catalogues and Lists on application to— 
. JAMES R. GREGORY, 
GEOLOGIST AND MINERALOGIST, 
88, CHARLOTTE’ STREET, FitzRoy SQUARE, W, 
Established 1858. 

















Medals 


~ 


Fed. 5, 1385) 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
PART VIL. DECEMBER 1884. PRICE az. 6d, 


Contents, 
I. On a Telepathic Eaplanation of some so-called Spiritualistic 
Phenomena. By Frederic W H. Myers 
Il. m o of the President's Opening Address at the Eleventh 
Ill. 


eral Meeting 
M. iode s Recent Re Researches in Phou 
the Same. By Prof. O. J. Lodge 
IV. The Problems of ypnotism. By 
V. Catalogue of the Li 
VI : 
VII 


ht Transference ; Note on 
ual Mr. Alfred Lodge 
Sdmund Gurney. 


of Members and ‘Associates 
Constitution and Rules. 


London: TRA BNER & CO, Ludgate Hill. 


Now Ready, Part vt, $vo, price 35, 6d. 
BRAIN: 
A JOURNAL OF NEUROLOGY. 


orrip BY 
"C. BUCENILD, M.D FRS. CRICHTON BROWNE, ALD, 
TRS "D.:FERRIER, M.D. PRE. NGS JACKSON, ' 

, F.R.S., and A. pa WATTE E, SA M D., B.Sc. 
ted Orignal Articles—On Aphasia By L Lıchtheim, M D.— 
On the Nervous Lemons ons produced by Lead-Poisoning y Robin- 
son, M.B., C M.—Chnical Cases—Case in which Attacks of Jpterinittont 
Tome Muscular Spasms, followed by Temporary Paralysis, have fi 
occurred during Life of Patient, & By A. H. Bennett. M.D — 








J. 


Multiple Tubercular Tumours By J. Ross, M D —Case of riaj uds ht 
AE w Head, followed b Mri of Right Arm. By Geo, lbompson, 
M.D.—Cnüucal Digest—On Verti By George Parker D. 


(Camb }—Reviews and Notices of Jooks: —Abstracts of e "i en 
MACAULLAN & CO, LONDON. 
9" Price One Shilling Monthly. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No 304, for FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
rn—THE KIRE OS GEORGE ELOI 





fies” MORLEY 


2—ON AN SONG ES 
3.—À CANADIAN H OLID .By FREDERICK POLLOCK, 
$—THE CITY OMPANIE 


$— VILLAGE LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA 
6—LORD TENNYSON'S “BECKET.” 
7-—A MILLIONAIRE'S COUSIN Chapters IV.—VI. 
$— REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


-MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON, 


AUTOTY:PE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 


ILLUSTRATION. 
ADVANTAGES. 

rst. They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. 

sand. Printed on the paper .of'the Book UN not required. 

xard. ‘For Editions ot rooo.and under they are chea 
‘Employed by the Trustees .of the -British Museum pm by the Learned 

Societies ; also by many of the leading Publishers. 

Amongst t the Works recently done, or at present in the press, ma 


cu Brassey's “Tahin”; Prof. er's “The n of 
Tr AA “Practice of Ornamental ' Radei 
dd Arts of Japan" ; $ Lockyer’s “S Aral ; Burgess's 
Archeological Survey of India” ; “Samuel n» 
Of this last work tho A ikenen says :—“@his book i is erie illus- 
trated by fourteen antotype reproductions from. levely and. tic sepia 


drawings ” 





FOR THE 
ARTISTIC DECORA TION OF THE HOME, 


VISIT THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty Doors West qf Mudie's Library). 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE gep: MASTERS 


From the most cel ed Galleries 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAIN INGS 
From the Luxembo “The 


Salon,” Payal GUY &c. 
FACSIMILES OF RNER'S “LIBER STUDIO uu 
COPIES OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
And rare works from the Print Room, British Museum, 
An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with Notices fro: e Timet, 
Atheneum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal, &c., free per Post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Si Pxjance, Sree per Post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W C. 


To Fcap. 8vo, Price 4s 64. 


ELEMENTARY S LESSONS IN "THE 
SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE. By H. TANNER, 
F.C.S., M.R. A.C., Examiner in the Principles of Agriculture under 
the Government Department of Science, ene Professor of Agri- 
cultural Science, University College, Aberystwith 

MACMILLAN & CO. London, 








NATURE 


-mence with the Jane number in 





‘For Goneral-Readers,-ros 6d., Ilifistrated. 


MAMMALIAN DESCENT. "Lhe Bun- 


terian Lectures for 1884. By Prof W. KITCHEN PARKER, F RS. 
“A remarkable book. Onur advice is, get it and read it; you will first be 


interested, then absorbed.”—Scotsman. 
* This triking book. . as readable as a book of travels,"— 
Leicester. Post. 
“ Able, scholarly ; remarkable in every way.”—Lrverpool Mercury. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Exeter Street, Strand. 
Price Sixpence. By Post, Eightpence. = 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Contents for February, 1885. 
ri—"Ín the Nut Tree” Engraved by O Lacour from a Drawing by 


Dewey Bates. Fron 
Cu oe Rose Kingsley. With Illustrations by 





a —" 's Coun 
Parsons (Conctuded ) 
3—'" Naworth Castle.” ‘By M Creighton. With Illustrations by George 


Howard. 
4-—The Dramatic Outlook." 
Hugh Thomson. 
5 —“ In a South Italian 


a H. A. Jones. With Illustrations by 
(Concluded. 3 
y Ch 


M a arles Grant, 
Wilkie Collins. (Conclude 


6.— The Girl at the aa n 

7—“A Family Affair." ugh Conway, Author of “ Called Back 
o be continued 

8—'A Song " d» Roden Noel 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NO RTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST, 
the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among 
Landowners, Farmers, Resident Agen: ents, and others interested in the 
management of land throughoat the United Kingdom. 

The AGRICULTURIST is published every Wednesday afternoonin time 
for the E Mauls, and contains Reports of all the principal British and 


Irish Markets of the week. 
Thespecial attentionof Land Agentsis directed to the AGRICULTURIST 
z Sa of the best orn papers for Advertising Farms to be Let and Estates 
or Sale. 
ORIST a Racca g themselves'to Farmers will find the AGRICUL- 
pE ing pben for reaching that Class. 
3d. Rost ob Annual Subscription, payablmin advance, 145. 
dm High treet, Edinburgh; and 145, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, ‘E.. 
Money Orders payable.to. CHARLES ANDERSON, Jun., Edinburgh. 


On.the rstof.every Month. 
JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
“BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

Edited by Jamas Brera -F.L.S., British Museum. 

Cow TENTS:—Original y leading .Botanists,—Extracts, and 
Notices of Books and [v fus aqui p M in Journals.—Botanical News.— 
Proceedings of Societies. 

Price 1s 3d. 'Sübscription for.One Year, payable n advance, 127. 

London: WEST, NEWMAN,'& CO, x4, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


‘THE ENTOMOLOGIST S MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 
rice Sixpence, Monthly, 24 es 8vo, with occasional Illustrations. 
Gouna by C. G. Banners, . Doucras, R. McLACHLAN, F.R.S., 
E. C. Ryn, F.Z.S., E. SAUNDERS, F. L.S., and H. T. SrAixTON, F.R.S. 
This e, commenced .in 1864, containsgtandard articles and notes 
on all subjects connected with"Entomology, and especially on the Insects of 


the.Briti 
"The volutes com- 


*Subserip' 
easy may be obtained by purchasers of 
price of ros each; the succeeding 








tion—Six —Six “Shillings per ohne. post free. 


Vols 1. to-VI. (strongly bound in 
the entire set to date, at opt 


vols. may be had separa: ether, at 7s. each. 
London: JOH VA. VOOR ; I, Paternoster Row. 


N.B.—Co 


mmunications, &c., should be sent to the, Editors at thd above 
address . 


PATERSON & COOPER. 
e "7/6, BITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF MICROSGOPICAL SCIENCE. 


Edited by E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., Fellow of Éxeter College, Oxford, and Jodrell Professor 
of Zoology in University College, London. 
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A MEDICAL NOVEL. 


“CHARLEY KINGSTON’S. AUNT. 


A Study of Medical Life and Experience. 
By PEN OLIVER, F.R.C.S. Second Thousand. « Crown 8vo, 6s. 


* A-aovel, written by a pħysician, with a medical student for its hero, would deserve a few words of notic® 
at our hands even if it were of less conspicuous merit than this interesting volume.e. . . The plot turns upon 
-a highly dramatic incident, but it is well worked out, and the interest is well sustained util the mystery is fully 
explained. . . . The scene is laid' in one of the best known of our medical schools y London, and old 
students there will 'havemo difficulty in recognising the truth of several of the portraijs witch are incidentally 
sketched. Apart from its technical interest, this book will secure attention by its-vigorous writing, its many 
well-touched pictures of life and character, its clever incidental use of a picturesque and fading rustic dialect, 
and its side-references .and just compliment to some of*the social traits of medical character; . . . with 
touches indicating an intimate knowledge of medical society, and a .bright insight into sone of the best sides 
of medical life and character."— British Medical Journal. 

UE To every practitioner who wishes to renew the memories of. his youth the book may be confidently 
recommended as fhe companion of an idle hour."—JMedzcal Times. 

“tI want to make your flesh creep,’ said the Fat Boy to the old lady at Dingley Dell That is what Mr. 
Pen Oliver,.author .of “Charley Kingston’s Aunt,’ wants to do to his readers,-and.does very effectively in his 
early chapters. "But there is much besides -«creepiness' in the book: cheery descriptions of .old-fashiched 
medical-student life, an 'excellent ‘interior’ of.a common lodging-house, a well-sustained tracking of a mystery, 
and much of the soft Suffolk talk by.onewho«evidently knows it well. This single-volume story s one which 
should be asked for at Mudie's. " — Zhe ‘World. 

s Charley -Kingston "has one of the most startling experiences ever accorded to medical student This 
incident is placed in the foreground of the story where the clever French.mystery novelists put the murder. 
The manner of telling the tale reminds one alittle of that of Mr. William Gilbert, who used to write such 
realistic and powerful stories. —'This'is in-dur opinion a favourable and flattering criticism.” —Dajly.Vews. 
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bureaux, 441, Strand, Londres, W. 
LA "SEMAINE RANCAISE.- —“ ‘La Semaine Fran- 
çaise * has been brodght out in London for the -benefit of those ‘English 


NOW .READY, Large ‘Rost‘8vo, with 15 Maps and 60 Illus. 
trations, Cloth gilt, price 215. 


EUROPE, 


By F. W. RUDLER,.F.G.S., and G. G. CHISHOLM, 

B.Sc Edited by SIR ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., 

F.R.S. Wath .Ethnological .Appendix .by Professor 
A, H. KEANE, M.A I. 

Forming the Concluding Volume of STANFORD'S "COMPENDIUM 
OF GHOGRAPHY D TRAVEL “for General R » &.Senes of 
Volumes descriptive of the Great Division .of-the Globe. *1 
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"NOTE. 

This volume on. “Europe” i hke the otheriYof the "Series, ton 
Hellwald’s well-known ‘‘ Die Ẹrdo und thre Volker," but it has been found 
desirable to recast a ros rine -the.origiaal work. "The lábour necessary 
being more than Sir could conveniently bestow on it, it was 
handed to Mr. Rudler and Mr..Chisholm. Sir Andrew, however,.corrected 
the proofs of the entire translation and made extengve additions to the work, 
adding entire chapters on the subjects in-which he was specially.interested 
By the recasting, the plan of the .volume has been rendered much more 

systematic, and a large ‘orton af of the Physical part has been rewritten. 

A valuable Easay on thnology and Philology ; has ‘been con- 
tributed, in the sha ofan Ap Appendix, by Prof. Keane. Throughout the 
work great care has been taken to insite accuracy, d to present the latest 
additions to our-knowledge of the various subjects er diacussion 
care has been taken in the preparation.of thé series of maps, which wil 
is hoped, be found valuable accompaniments to the text. 
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SPECIAL NOTTCE—Ste the New Polarising Prism. 


-Can be used over any A & B Eyepiece. Strongly recommended for Lantern 
*Work; will take in amy Object. Also vee the New Erecting Microscope. 
Any Object-Glass and any Eyepiece can be used with it. Ytistheonly way 
of seeing the Objects in right and form. Maker of tha t 
Nicol Prisms in existence for the Late W. Spottiswoode, Esq., P.R.S., &c., 
&c., and for Frank Crisp, Esg., LL.B., BAL, &c., &c. 


TRADE SUPPLIED. WITH.PRISMB. 


FERNS, A SPECIALITY. 


The largest and most profusely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of FERNS over published, contai much valuable informatio: 


u, many 
S , numerous Descriptions, an: opion yet simple “Hints on 
Fern Culture” ; representative of our IMMENSE STOCK of FERNS 
which is bably the largest in the World, suitable for STOVE and 
GREENHOUSE cultivation, for OUTDOOR FERNERIES, and 


other purposes. . 
May be had on application. PRICE ts. 


ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER IOOO SPE@IES AND 
VARIETIES POST FREE 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 
FERN NURSHRY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


H. & E. J. DALE, 
JH eMANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
i AND ELECTRICIANS. 


PATENT MULTIRLEX CAMERA to carry 













13 Dry Plates. 
A PERFECT ÁPPARATUS For Tourists 
(Cheaper and better than DA: ). 
Illustrated Circular Port Free. 
Complete Photographic Sets of 7 Quahty 
N with Multiplex Camere, from £5 55. è 


Illustrated Catal Stamps. j 
Catalogue rendus 4 arie 
26, Ludgate Hill, London,".C. 


dA xar. Ge 


Prisa Medal, Calcutta. 


\ : 


- 
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ASTRONOMICAL ‘TELESCOPES. 





` FINEST POSSIBLE QUALITY. 

e 2łin. Wray"Lens, best mounting, &c., &c. £5 o | 34in. Wray Lens, best mounting, &c., &c. £15 15 
ajin. do. do. do. £7 xo | gin. do. do. do. 425 o 
3in. do. do. do. X12 ro | 44in. do. do. do. X40 o 


THE STUDENT'S EQUATOREAL, with 3jin. lens, our own make, 3 Eyepieces, &c., LEquatereat Stand .. £12 12 0 
e New Illustrated Catalogue, 3 stamps. 
THE "SOLARGRAPH," a Photographic Camera, with Instantaneous HON and an Adaptor u to fit it to any 
@elescope fow Phot c Solar Spots, kes complete ... : £2 2 
“LE MERVEI TLEUX ” X plate, complete dry plate apparatus AI I 
*LE MERITOIRE ” 4 plate, complete dry plate apparatus, double rising front, swing back, cack to cus, '&c. n &e. 4 I II 
THE “INSTANTOGRAPH,” with pal lens, instantaneous shutter, screw motion to tail board, an a recent 


aoo 


improvement ., £2 20 


Illustrated Photo Catalogue 2 stamps. 
J. LANCASTER & SON, MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, BIRMINGHAM. 


The REMINGTON " PERFECTED ” TYPE-WRITER. 


TERTE E-WRITER 
A MACHINE to supersede the pen for manus * No Bee ND BI SMALL LETTERS, Tho Times, Tuesday, September 11, 1883. 
Trip writing, correspondence, &c., having twice S “The chief use of the type-writer may be 
eed of the pen, ts sat ready or use, said to be for busisess correspondence, for 
Ee in construction, not liable to get out of rapid and legible copying, az jor the transcrip- 
order, easily understood. It is used in Govern- tion of short-hand notes, and in the 
ment d by Merchants, Bankers, Law- tion of manuscript for the press or for re- 
en, Doctors, Scientists, &c. vision. . . 
yum ea her advantages of the machine, those ‘In the preporation of manuscript for re- 
a which chiefly I personally value and om- vision or for the press, the advantages of 9he 
type-writer over the pen are very decided 
here 18, first, the greater rapidity of produc- 
tion; and next, the superior quality of the pro- 
duct. Tha work of the type-writer is fairly 
comparable to a printed proof, ane may be over- 
looked and revised with the same facility, any 
necessary alterations being made by interlinea- 





ploy Lu are worthy of a moment's considera- 

ts work in my hands is about twice as 

Son, as that of a pen, and became so after a 
few weeks of practice. I have worked the 
machine for eight consecutivo hours without more 
than ten minutes' interruption, and at the end 
of that time my hands were not conscious of the 
least fatigue. E writer is aware that the tion with a pen. . Manuscript produced 
same thing cannot said with regard to FN by-the typewriter ought to go to the printer in 
pen. ; ROBERT BruneNeLL Carter, F. R.C.S ost precisely the condition in. which it will 


i UCED PRICES, finally appear 


| BEEYAN & ROBERTS, Sole À Agents, 6, King Street, Cheapajde, London, 


THE PATENT BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, asusedin the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., enable a nice adjustment of Shelves to be made without trouble, 

HOOKHAM'S PATENT PICTURE LINE & FASTENERS afford the Most SECURE AND Easy means of hanging Pictures, 

CURRALL'S PATENT VENTILATORS secure a regular supply of fresh air, without draught, at a very small cost, 


IMustrations and Particulars sent POST FREE on Application to , 


WILLIAM TONES & SONS, MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
PRIZE MEDALS—London, 1851 ; Paris, 1855; London, 1862 ; Paris (Silver), 1867 ; Loudon, 1874. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Epinsurcuy—6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. LONDON OFFICE—17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


The ATTENTION of ASSURERS is directed to the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES obtainabfe in this Society, in respect of 
ECONOMY—EQUITY—SAFETY. 
ECONOMY.—The Premiums are, in many cases, 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for £1200 or 
£1250 pa enerally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £t000 only? 

EQUIT Y.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policy-holders themselves, on an equitable principle—no share being 
given to those by whose early death there is a /oss to the other Members. From this source large additions have been made, and 
may be ct in the future. 

SAFETY.—The Business (which for ten years has exceeded a Million yearly) is of the most select character, and con- 
ducted at the smallest cost. 

The expenses, which are less than in any Office tiansacting so large a business, were last yar under 9 per cent. of the nett 
Premiums, and little over 6 pe: cent. 8f the year's Income. 

THE FUNDS accumulated from Premiums exceed £5,000,000, the increase last year etur £339,383. " 

. Only two Offices in the ngdom' (both older) have as large & Fund. 
Claims under Policies now péfyable a Month after Proof, 
Repos, with Tables of Premiums, &c., on Application. 
* J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. JAMES WATSON, Manager 


oF WALL PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 


ARE THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic, 
Sole Address—110, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 




















~ May be obtained of all Decoratori: Special Prize Madni Sanitary Institute. 
Award of Merit, International Medical and Sanitary Congress. ilver M. ; National Health Society, 1885. 
GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
. Printed by R. Cray, Sons, AND TAYLOR, at 7 and 8, Bread pid Hill qum Victoria Street, in the City of London, and published by 
MACMILLAN AMD Co., at the Office, 29 and 3o, Bedford Street, Covent Garden.—Tnuxspay, February 5, 1885. 
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** To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye." —WORDSWORIH 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A WINTER AMUSEMENT. 
MARION'S Britannia Dry Plates are the Best and 
eaj t 

NLARION'B Photographic Outfits. 

Selection for the Tourist, Artist, Bier 
Special Outfits for Beginners. 

di aod upwards 

MARION’S Academy Camera. 
BIARION'S Miniature Camera, 
NIARION'B5S Registered Washing Apparatus. 
MARION’S RectUinear and Po 


The Largest and Best 
Mihtary Man, and others 
rico for Complete Set, 


Eg Ap^aratus and Magio Lantern 
ench Mounts. 
MARION’S Solf-Adjusiing Rolling Press and Burnisher. 
MARION’S Practical Guide to Photo phy. A Now 
Work, giving clear and precise Instructions for ing and Practising 
tography 2s og post free. 
Pree Lessons in Photography to Purchasers.—Marion and 
Co, have erected a Gallery in Solio Square, specially for giving Lessons. 
Printing from Ama’ Hular ng. 
in One 


teurs’ Negatives, 
MARION’S Alpha Paper Prints by Gaslight 
Minute. The printing process of the future Sample packet ss 
Photographs Mounted, Arranged, & BoundintoVolumes. 
Chemicals, Mounts, Albums, Scrap Books. 
PRICED LISTS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


MARION & Co., 22 & 23, Soho Square, London. 


SHOW ROOM—GROUND FLOOR. 


THE " LOISETTIAN”’ 


SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 
INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY! 
ART of NEVER FORGETTING]! 
DISCONTINUITY CURED!! 
A Physiological System, wholly unlike Mnemonics, using none of 
tts “ Localities,” “ Keys,” © Pegs,” “Links,” or “ Associations." 





Dr. ANDREW WELSON, F.R.S.E, Editor of 
“t Health,” says :— 
' PROFESSOR LoISETTE'S SYSTEM IS PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE." . 


Mr. RICHARD.. PROCTOR, Editor of * Knowledge,” 
in No, 117, dated January 25, 1884, says :— 

“I HAVE NO HESITATION IN THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDING 
THE SYSTEM-TO AL& WHO ARE IN EARNEST IN WISHING TO 
TRAIN THEIR MWAfORIES EFFECTIVELY, AND ARE THEREFORE 
WILLING TO TAKE REASONABLE PAINS TO OBTAIN SO USEFUL 
A RESULT.” 


Any Book Masteted in One Reading. 
Great Inducements to Corréspondence Classes. 
i Prospectus post-free on application to 
PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 
37, NEW OXFORD STREET (opposite Madie’s Library), LONDON. 








Engraved Real Size 


* A NEW ACHROMATIC COMBINATION, 
COMBINING "THE DEFINITION OF A MICROSCOPE WITH THE 
PORTABILITY OF A POCKET LENS. 
© If you carry a small Platyscopic Pocket Lens (which every observer of 

Nature ought to do) "—GzaNr ALLEN in Awotréedge | . 

The Platyscopic Lens is invaluable to botanists, mineralogists, or ento- 
mologists, as it focuses about three times as far from the object as the 
Coddington Lenses. This allows opaque objects to be examined easy, 

The Platyscopic Lens is made of four degrees of power, magnifying 
respectively, to. 15, 20, and 30 diams , the lowest power, having the largest 
field, is the best adapted for general we : 

The Lenses are set in Ebonite Cells, and mounted in Tortotseshell Frames 

Price of (he Flatyscopic Lens, mounted in Tortoiseshell, magni- 
fying either 10, 15, 20, or 30 diameters, 18s. Gd. each power, 

Illustrated description sent free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRAS 


WEDDING OR BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 








GENTLEMEN’S FIELD GLASSES, 
With Monogram in Pierced Silver Price from £3 E 
Opera Glasses mounted m Aluminium, Tortoiseshell, or Peart 
pes, Magic Lanterns, &c., of every descri de e. 
orld. e. 


[d 


Microsco: 

Illustrated Price Lists posted free to all parts of the 
NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA, 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS TOHE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT. -° 3, B 

Branches :— V PE d 

ja E 122, Regent Stree? ; Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace. 

bas 
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GEOLOGICAL, SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


«Ihe ANNIVERSARY MEETING of thus Society will he held at the 
society's Apartments, Burlington House, on FRIDAY, February 20, at Ono 
e o'clock, and the SNNUAL DINNER will take place the same Evening 
ay che St James's Hall Restaurant (Regent Street Entrance) at Six 
o'cloc! e 
Fellows and Visitors intending to din ested to li i 
Scenery uice ing to dine are requ to leave their Names 


e VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


The CALENDAR for 1885, containing the Statutes, Examination Lists, 

9 Examinationg?apers, &c , &c , 1s now pubMhed, and can be obtained from 

Mr J. E Corvisu, Manchester, or Alessra. MacsLrLAN & Co, London. 
Price 1s. ; by rs sd. 





2 


GAS SPECTR A.—Set of Six Tubes, 


O, H, N, CO, Cl, and Br, by Lapp, also Stand for same shghtly 
damaged. Prce 30: —Mr  Ripour, 1, Falmouth Terrace, Batteisen, 


COPYRIGHT FOR SALE OF AN ESTA- 


BLISHED SCIENTIFIC MAGAZINF, capable of great develop- 
ment, at present clearing expense. Good rea*ons for dis Price 
low to an immediate Purchaser — Particulars of S M , Messrs Unwin 
Brothers, 71a, Ludgate Hill, E C 


WANTED IMMEDIATE L Y.—An 
Assistant Naturalist to carry on investigations in a Marine Aquarium — 
Apply RA, Naturr Office 


ELEGANT SCIENTIFIC PRESENT. 
FACSIMILES OF THE MOST CELE- 
BRATED DIAMONDS (White and Coloured (28), wrought in Crystal 
Glasa of great lustre, in Handsome Morocco Case, with descriptive 
Catalogue Price £12 ras - » 
R DAMON, F.G S , Weymouth. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. — Manufacturers 


and others possessing spare power, and desirous of ligh their Works 

economically by Electricity, should apply for Price List of Dynamos and 

Accumulators, for Arc of Incandescence Lighung, tothe “JARMAN ” 

ELE CTRICAL COMPANY, Maclintosh Lane, Homerton, London, 
g e 














ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND ELECTRO- 
PLATING —The “JARMAN” ELECTRICAL COMPANY are 
Red to SUPPLY DYNAMOS for Lighting'or Plating on the 

URCHASE-HIRE SYSTEM, to suit the conveniencs of many 
Electro-plating and Electro-gilding, old or new goods, jn 
any quantity. ` 


HOME TUITION, LONDON & SUBURBS. 
—STUDENTS in Classcs and Mathematics attended at their own 


houses by a High Wrangler, E R S, on very reasonable terms Special 
attention to ward pupils —X , 9, Dorville Crescent. Hammersmith, 





MISS MARK’S LINE DIVIDER, Price 5s. 


(See NATURE, January a2, p. 275 ) 

Prof. TYNDALL'S Expenments in Frictional Electricity, prepared accord- 
ing to directions of Mr. COTTRELL. Complete Set, £5 rar 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS for Colleges and Public Schools. 
Lists and partinlars of the above post free, 


STANLEY, 5, Great Turnstile, Holboin, and 13, Railway Approach, 
London Bridge 


M  A&.— — 
BOOKS (Secondhand) Miscellaneous, Re- 


mainders, &c —C HERBERT, Enghsh and Foreign Bookseller, 319. 
Goswell Road, London, E C Catalogue free on receipt of two stamps. 
Libràrtes, Old Bcoks, and Parchment purchased. 


LANTERN READINGS.—DISSOLVING 
e ^ VIEWS. 


THE NEW QUADRUPLICON. 
New Season, 1884 and 1885 —Popular Subjects for this Season. 

The Channel Islands—The War in the Soudan—The River Thames— 
Devonshire Scenery—Herefoid and the River Wye—The English Lakes— 
London Pcor and How They Live—Egypt and the Nile Efpedition—Now 
way—The Lifeboat—The Signal Box—The Maids of Lee—Poor Pa's 
Trousers—Shadow» on the Blinds, &c 7 

The largest and newest Stock of Lanterns and Shdes, Scientific and 
General, on Hire and Sale 1n this country at the Lowest Prices. 

E MARSHALL, 78, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 











2c DIVISION—EDUCATION. 
A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, TO 
* THOMAS D. RUSSELL, ^ 


z 78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
* For Geological Collections for Science Teaching. 
Catalogues Post free. 


E" | / 








LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded atthe FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, 57, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
who has last week sent to his subscribers various Vorticellidx and Rotifere, 
with sketch of a Notommata, He has also sent out Batrachospermum moni- 
liforme, var. Boltom, Lophopus crystallinus, Cordylophora lacustris, Spongilla 
fluviatilis, Uvella virescens, Argulus foluceus; also Hydra, Vorticel 
Amecba, Crayfish, and other Specimens for (Huxley and Martin's) Biologi 
Laboratory work 

Weekly Announcements will bf made*in this place of Organisms T. B is 
supplying. 
Specimen Tube, One Shilling, post free. 


Twenty-six Tubes in course of Stx Months for Subscription of £1 18., 
or Twelve Tubes for 10s 6d, = . 


Portfolio of Drawings, Ten ae each. 
F. G CUTTELL, Prepa of ROCKS, 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, &c, for Microscopic Examination, has on 
hand several ROCK SECTIONS CUTTING MACHINES, Hand 
and Treadle, as supplied by him to the School of Science, South 
Mensington.—Addreas, 104, Leighton Road, N W. 


ICROSCOPIC OBJECÞS FOR HIRE, 
Histological, Botanical, Geological, by the best Mounters Let 
out on most moderate terms. ee teularn of B We ts, Dalman 
Road, Forest Hill. 














NEW MICROSCOPIC SLIDES 
JUST ISSUED BY 
EDWARD WARD, 249, OxForD STREET, MANCHESTER 
British Pol Polypdom of Bicellaria ciliata), Opaque for Rinoculdt. 
d 5 Spe da T Balsam for Polariscope. ~ 
Parasite of Emu (Niemus dromacus), in 
Price One Shilling each, or post free for r4 Stamps each 
Microscopie Slides n t variety sent out on selection. 


New Senes of Unmounted ects, 12 Dissections of the Cockroach, 
post lor as xa. 2 


MINERALS AND STONE 


IMPLEMENTS. 
MR. BRYCE-WRIGHT begs to call the attention ofghis Chents and the 
Public to Ins large Series of . 
MINERALS AND STONE IMPLEMENTS, 


from which single specimens can be selected. 
Elementary Uections of Minerals, Fossils, and Rocks from £x upwards. 


N B—These Collections obtained the Prise Medal, 186a 
GrMs AND PRECIOUS STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


: BRYCE-WRIGHT, 
Mineralogist and Expert in Precious Stones, 
204, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


PURCHASE OF STANDARD 
so,PER CENTS OM APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which the 
Application is to be made supplied by 

THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
Geologist, &c., 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LÓNDON,E C. (over Quarter of a Century) 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED 
' To JAMES R GREGORY for 
EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF GEOLOGY AND 
MINERALOGY 
By the International Health and Education Eatiibinon, 1884. 
Medals also 


Awarded in 1862, 1867, 1879, and 1883 in London, Paris, Sydney, 
and Igndon 











Speciality :— e _ e 
GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
For Museums, Colleges, Schools, Lectures, Students, &c. 
Catalogues and Lists on application to— 
° JAMES R. GREGORY, 
GEOLOGIST AND MINERALOGIST, 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY, SQUARE, W. 
Establisheg 1858. 


ATEURS. 
Phot A GREAT BOON, TO AMAT Quality supplied 
at City Prices from 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST’S STORES, 
* 43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, EC. 
(Close to Ald&ragate arc ia SUasIE 
'. . B 
SOME M dete Price List 6g. Address the MANAGER, 





Feb. 12, 1885] . 


. MINÉRALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 

Mr HENSON'S Latest Arrivals are :— 

Very Fine DOUBLY-TERMINATED CRYSTALS of ZIRCON, 
3 inches long, d uus BERYLS, DIOPTASE, UWAROWITE, 

ALUEWITE, NATIVE SILVER, HERDERITE, Vary BkILLIANT 
RUTILES, CHALCOSIDERITE, and NATIVE COPPER, Corn- 
wall; POLISHED JADE and GREEN AVENTURINE. GROUPS 
and SINGLE YSTALS of STIBNITE, Japan, “SHERRY” 
COLOURED TOPAZES, Siberia. 

Large Series oi ROCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 


same. 
Lists on Application HetamersPChisels, and Hammer Straps 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS Catalogues free. 
SAMUEI HENSON, 
e ' 277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Norfolk Street. 
d ow & COS 
Geological Transparencies for the Lantern. 
Descrpuve Catalogue on Application 
WALKER’S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS 
AND MINERALS, 
HOW & CO.’S POCKET MICROSCOPE LAMP, 8s. 6d. 
MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, Obsi Granites, 
Syenites, Diorites, Gabbros, Dolerites, Basalts, Tachylites, rachytes; 
Andesites, Porphyrites, Rhyolites, Lavas, Ashes, Gneiss, Schists, - 
stones, &c. price rs 64. each, 
JAMES HOW & CO. 73, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON. 


THE CELEBRATED 


TAL OTI 
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i 


HO: E: 
lm to 50 BW MU. i. 


Is unrivalled, for Gardeners’, Foresters’, Farmers’, Jomers’, and Amateurs 
use, Tt requires no oi. Sharpen with a spittle or water. Puts ona keen, 
s edge; no humbug about this, Has stood the test of roo years Cut 
in Hones for Axes, Hedge Knives, Razors, Penknives, and Plane Irons, &c 
Honourable Mention, Paris Exhibition. 1878, and Bronze Medal, London 
International Exhgbition, 1884. * Ask your Ironmonger or other retail house 
to get you one, arid give my address; if he won't, drop me a note, 


JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, 
Tam O'Sbanter Stone Hone Works, Dalmors, Tarbəlton Station, R S.O. 
yrs 


FERNS, A SPECIALITY. 


The largest and most profusely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of FERNS ever published, containing much valuable information, many 
Synonyms, numerous Descriptions, and copious yet simple ‘‘ Hints on 
Fem Quit ” , representative of our IMMENSE STOCK of FERNS 
which is probably the largest in the World, suitable for STOVE 
GREENHOUSE cultivation, for OUTDOOR FERNERIES, and 
other purposes. 

May be had on application, PRICE ts. 


ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER 1000 SPECIES AND 
VAPIETIES POST FRE 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 
FERN NURSERY, SALÉ, MANCHESTER. 


THE ZOOLOGIST: 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Third Senes Edited by J. E HARTING, FL S., F.Z S , Member of the 
Bntish Ornithologists' Union ; contains— 

Onginal Articles by well-known naturalists in every branch of zoology; 
habits of animals; arrival and departure of migratory birds; occurrence of 
rare birds; distribution and migratwn of Brush fresh-water fish; new or 
rare manne fish; local aquaria; British reptiles; British land and fresh- 
“water mollusca, with remarks qn the haunts and habits of the species; and 
other matters of general interest to those who delight in natural history 
Reports of the Linnean. Zoolegical, and Entomological Societies Reviews 
of natural history books Occasional translations from foreign zoological 
journals of important and interesting articles in various brancheseof zoology 

ere are occasional woodcuts 

JOHN VAN VOORST, r. Paternoster Row, 


THE BREWERS’ GUARDIAN: 


A Fortnightly Paper devoted t$ the Protection of Brewers’ Interests, 
Licensing, Legal, and Parliamentary Matters 
REVIEW or THE Mayr Tuo Hor TRADES; anp Wine AND SeigIT TRADE 
RxcomD. 
The Organ of the Country Brewers. 
“The Brewers’ Guardian" is published on the evenings of every alternate 
Tuesday and is tho only journal officlally connected with brewing ipterests. 
Subscription, 16r 6d. per annum, pest free, dating from any quarter-day 
Single Coples, xs. each. Registered for trapsmission abroad, 
Offices—5, Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C. 
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Now Ready, price ste e. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE, ANTHROÓPO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
Vol. XIV No 3, February 1885, contains Pa Franas Galton, 
F RS, Mis Buckland, Horano Hale, Mrs. in, A Smith E H € 
Man, and S M Curl, M D , and Anthropological Miscellanea 

London: TRUBNER & CO., Ludgate Hill, 


For General Readers, ros 67, Illustrated 


MAMMALIAN DESCENT. The Hun- 
terian Lectures for 1884 By Prof W. KITCHEN PARKER, F RS 


“A remarkable book Our advice 1s, get it and read it; y$u will first be” 
interested, then absorbed,” —Scotsman. . 
“This very striking book . as 1eadable as a book of travels "— 
Leicester Post 
~“ Able, scholarly , remarkable in every way "—Lrver$ool Mercury. 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Exeter Street, Strand, 


"With. Introduction by Prof. Tyndall 
LOUIS PASTEUR, 
HIS LIFE AND LABOURS, By his SON.IN-LAW. 
+ Translated from the French by LADY CLAUD HAMILTON 
Crown 8vo, 73 64. 


“The "reader is here presented with a record in which the verines of 
science are endowed with the interest of romance.”—Pror, TYNDALL, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Price One Shilling Monthly 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE 
No 304, for FEBRUARY 


CONTENTS 
1—THE LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT. By JOHN MORLEY. 
$—ON AN OLD SONG Byw E H LECKY 
3—A CANADIAN HOLIDAY By FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
4—THE CITY COMPANIES 
5—VILLAGE LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
6.—LORD TENNYSON'S “ BECKET.” 

7 —À MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN eChapters IV.—VI. 
8.—REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 


AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 


ILLUSTRATION. 
. ADVANTAGES. 
rst They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. 
and Pnnted on the paper of the Book itself, mounting not required 
* 3rd. For Editions of 100o and under they are cheap 

Employed by the Trustees of the British Aluseum and by the Learned 
Societies ; by many of the leading Publishers . 

Amongst the Works recently done, or cai poot in the press, may be 
cited: Lady Brassey's “Tahin”; Prof G ers “The T: of Greek 
Coins" ; Yioltzapfiel’s “Practice of Ornamental Turning”; Audsley's 
** Oinamental Arts of Japan" ; Lockyer's Spetta! Analysis" ; 

*! Archeological Survey of India” ; “ Samuel Palmer: a ] : 

Of this last work the Athenarnsn says:—'' This book is admirably illus- 
trated by fourteen autotype reproductions from lovely and characteristic sepia 
drawings " 











FOR THE 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty Doors West of Mutie’s Library). 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
Now ready . e 
Copies of the most celebrated paintings in this Collection. 
WEGE NEL conpany 
Pi lication t 
DHPURNERS "LIBER STUDIORUM " , 
Volume III , to complete the work, now ready. 
An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with Press Notices from the Times, 
Atheneum, Academy, Portfolia, Art Journal, &c., free per Post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sia pence, free per Post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
e 74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


@n the rst o@every Month, price Si C 
THE ENTOMOLOGIST: 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY 
Edited by Jonn T CARRINGTON, 
With the Assistance of 
FnaEDERICK Bonn, F.Z S T A. Power, M.D. 
Epwarp A FircH, F.L.S . JENNER WrRgF.L.S. 
F BucHANAN Waits, M D. 

Contains Articles by well-known Entomol on all Branches o! 
Science; on Insects injurious or beneficial to Fann or Garden; Notes on 
Habits, Life-Histories; occurrence of Rarities, &c.; there are Monthly 
Lists of Duplicates and Denderata +>. . . 

Numerous WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS, to the printing of which 
attention is given, and occasional LrrHoGRAPHED and CHmxOoxO-LTTHo- 
GRAPHED PLATES. ‘ 6 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’ Hall Coart. 


First issue of Auto 
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PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


. 
A 5d. 
"MILLER'S (Dr. W. A.Y ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. Part I. Chemical 
Physics. ° Sixth Edition, revised, with Additions, by H. MACLEOD, F.C.S., Professoriof Eager Science; 
Royal Indian Civil Engineeiing College, Coopers Hill ; with 274 Woodcuts 18 Q 
MILLERS ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. Part II. Inorg anic C «ists. 
Sixth Edition, revised throughout, with Additions by C. E. GROVES, Sec. to the Inst. gi hem. of eat Biitain 
and Ireland, Fellow of the Chem. Soc. of Lond, Pais and Berlin, With 376 Woodcuts .. 3 8vo, 1 4 0 


MILLER’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. Part III. The Cheney of 
Carbon Compounds, or Oiganic Chemistry. Aydrocarbons, Alcofols, Ethers, Aldehides, and Paro VR Acids. 
With 20 Woodcuts. Fifth Edition, revised, and for the most pait torrens by H. E. ARMSTR yG, 5 pe 
F.R S, and C. E. GROVES, F.C.S , Sec. Inst. Chem. ! 111 8 


KOLBE'S (Dr. H.) SHORT TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Translated and edited fiom the Second German Edition by T. S. HUMPIDGE, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), Professor of 
Chemistry and Physics in the University College of Wales, Aven With a Coloured Table of Spectra and 








66 Illustiations engiaved on Wood e Ciown 8vo. 7 6 
REYNOLDS’ (Dr. J. E) EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY for Junior 
Students. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts. Part J. ‘‘ Introductory ” ? 6 
Part II. ** Non-Metals." 2 6 
Part III. ‘‘ Metals and Allied Bodies.” 3 6 
GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR GENERAL READERS and 
YOUNG PERSONS ; a Course of Physics divested, of Mathematical Formule, expressed 1n the language of daily 
life. Translated and lidited from GANOT'S '* Cous Elémentaire de Physique," by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D, F.C.S., 
Piofesso: of Experimental Science, Staft College, Sandhurst: The Fifth Eaton, with 20 pages of new matter, 7 
« 10wn 8vo. 8 


2 Plates, and 495 Woodcuts 
GANOT'S "ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PHYSICS, Experimental 
and Applied, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and edited fiom GANOT’S "* % Éléments de Physique," 


by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F. m pera “Edition, ievised and enlarged ; mith 5 Coloured Plates and 898 
Woodcuts za Crown 8vo. 15 0 


GLAZEBROOK (R. T.) AND SHAW’ S (W. N. ) PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
With 62 Woodcuts Fcap. 8 6 0 

** This book is intended for the assistance of studeni "and teacieis in Physical laboratories, and the ie 

of it has aheady been used by the authors in conducting their elementary classes in Practical Physics 


at the Cavendish Laboratoiy, Cambridge. 
GOODEVE’S (T. M.) PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS. New Edition, 


re-written and enlarged. With 253 Woodcuts Ciown vo. 6 0 


GOODEVE’S ELEMENTS OF MECHANISM. New Edition, re-written 
and enlarged. With 342 Woodcuts ; "Crown 8yo, 6 0 
PROCTOR'S(R. A.) LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS; Familiar 


Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, each 7 6 


PROCTOR’S OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS; the Plurality of Worlds 


studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. With 14 Illustrations age Crown 8vo. 10 6 


PROCTOR'S NEW STAR ATLAS, for the Library, the e Sad and the 
y 


Observatory ; in Twelve cncular Maps (with Two lüdex Pie. With an Introduction on the Study of the Stars, 
illustiated by 9 Diagrams : Crown 8vo. 5 0 
GWILT’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE, Historical, Theo- 


m ietical, and Practical, Illustrated with more than 1,100 Engravings on Wood by R. "Branston from Dra by J, 
S. Gwilt. Revised, with Alterations and Considerable Additions, by WYATT PAPWORTH, Ad itionelly 
illustrated with nearly 400 Wood Engravings by O. JEWIT®, and nearly 200 other Woodcuts ... . 8vo, 212 6 


'" URE'8 DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES; 


Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. The Seventh Edition, completely ievised and 
n greatly enlargedsby ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S., Kee seper of Mining Seconds; assisted by F. W. RUDLER, F.G.S., 
and by numerous Contributors. With ‘above 2,604 oodcuts e. = 4 vols. mediufh 8vo. 7 "7 O 


MILLBORELL'S J.) MANUAL OF PRACTICAL ASSAYING. Fifth Edition 
(1881), revised and 1e-edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S., with Impreyenenis a and Additions*rendered 
necessary by the Progress of Chemical Science? With 188 Woodcuts . ] .. *8vo, 111 6 


* * A standard work in the laboratory, and an indispensable guide for the student 
Ape work, as it now stands, may safely be taken as a guide by buyers of ores, and by all persons engaged in the industry of chemical 


manufacture, —AMining Journal. M 


= LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 
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Diary of Societies 


LONDON 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY ra. 

POT Gino (Pred at £g Nets on the Condensahion o! ae ar the Surface 
o: reliminary ttomley n Underground Tem; 
tures ; with Observations on the Conductivity of Rocks; on the Thermal 
Effects of Saturation and Imbibition ; and on a special source of Heat in 
Mountain Ranges * Prof Prestwich, F R S —On the Connection between 
Electric Current and the Electric and Magnetic Inductions in the surround- 
ing Field: Prof Poynting 

MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY, at 8,—Suf les 
Prof. J Neuberg.—On the Extension of lvory's and Jacobi's Distance- 
roe ndences for ic Surfaces. Prof J Larmor.—A Property of 

adrilareral i m a Circle the Rectangles under whose opposite sides are 


semblablement Variables : 


E oF Peete ENGWRERS, at 8 


Moo OF ARTS, at 8 Z from the Nitrogen of Minerals G. 
TENSON, INSTITUTION, at d. of London H. B Wheatley. 
RovAL INSTITUTION, at 3 — emistry, Prof. Dewar 


FRIDAY, aparea 13. 
ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, at 3 —Anniversary, 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 9 —Forrs of Leaves: Sir John Lubbock . 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14 
PHYSICAL SOCIETY, at mal General Meeting —On a Line and Area 
Divider Mus S Arah Marks 
Rovar BOTANIC puentes at 345. 
Rovat INSTITUTION, at s. Operations which go on between Molecules . 
G. Johnstone Stonoy - 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 

Sunpay LzcrunE Society, at 4.—Economy of Health: H A Husband 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 
Da or Arts, at 8.—Distribution of Electricity: Prof G Forbes 
N INSTITUTION, at 5.— Motion and Variation of Plants: G. Massee 
VICTORIA INSTITUTE, at 8 —T'he Evolution of Religion. Dr Blackett 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 1 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 8. av Re the Structural cters and Classifica- 
tion of the Cugkoos. F dard —Descripuons of the Phytophagous 
Coleoptera of m of Japan, obied by Mr e Lewis dunng his second 
Journey from ruary 1880 to Lptember I (Part I): Jacoby 
STATISTICAL EE at 7- 74 —~Population Statistics of China: Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart , 


Roya epee tg = 3.—Museums and National Education. Prof. S. | 


lvin 
e IVEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18 

RovAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIET% at 7 —How to detect the Anomalies in 
the Annual Range of Tem ture: Dr C H D Buys Ballot —Cloud 
Obse1 n Barker —A Suggestion for the Improvement of 

Solar Radiation Thermometers ` William F Stanley F.G.S 

Socurry or Arts, at 8,—Malt-malang H Stopes 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19 

Rovat SOCIETY, at 4 30. 

LINNEAN SOCIETY, at 8.—Recent Ephemerido or May Flies (Part III ): 
Rev A E Eaton —Mosses of the Genus Fissidens. W Mitter —Strac- 
ture of Ambulacra of epee Diadematidz ; Prf. Duncan 

CnEgXGCAL Socimty, at 8.—On Ethylic Benzaylacetate and some of its 
Derivatives (Part Ir): Dr W H Perlan, jun —On Toughened Filter 
Papers: E E H. Francis —The Detection and Estimation of lodine , 
Emest H Cook, BSc—Note on Methylene Chlor-iodide Prof J. 
Sukuma —À Quick Method for the Estimation of Phosphoric Acd in 


LANSON INSTITUTION, at 7 —Topography of London H B Wheatley 
RovaL INSTITUTION, at 3 —The New Chemistry Prof. Dewar 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 
SOCIETY or Arrs, at 8 —Teak Forests of India P 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 9.—Solar Corona: Dr W 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY gx 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—The Scale Ol vaa Mene Works, &. G. 
Johnstone Stoney. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS to ‘“*"NATURE:” 


Yearly. oe 2 Se aes RRB 0 e 
Half-yearly . . . . . . . . NE 
Quarterly, . . . . . . 


To the United States, the Continent, dud al places 
within the Postal Union :— 


s. d. 
Vearly. . Sv aw 5. 30 6 e 
Halfyearly. . . ye. ew en I8 6 
Quarterly, 2... ee ee -— 8 *o 


CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS 
Three Lines in Column 2s. 6¢. 94. per Line after. 


Py i 
One-Eighth Page, or Quarter Column , . . ET 6 
Quarter Page, or Half a Column ..... 115 o 
Half a Page, ora Column ........3 5 0 
Whole Page .... 6 60 
Post Office Orders payable to MACMILLAN & CO. 


OFFICE: 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


HATHORN, DAVEY, & 00., 
LEEDS. 


DOMESTIC MOTOR 


(DAVEY’S PATENT). 








The most economical small motor for 
pumping water and driving small machinery. 
Cost of fuel qpe farthing per horse power per 
hour. 


IN USE FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
Catalogues on Ap on Application, 


SANDERSON & Co., 


Sole Inventors of the Solid Copper Tape 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


In Continuous Len without Joints, as mas suppled by them to Her r Majesty's 
Government and the Colonies ; the Italian ernment, the 
public, and other Fo: Governments ; the Royal Courts of J 
the Houses of Parlimnent, &c 
The Jury Commission, acting on the Reports of the International Juries of 
the Health Exhibition, have awarded a Henne Medal in Class 26 to Messrs. 
SANDERSON & Co. for their Solid Co He Lightning Conductors in 
Continuous Lengths, without Joints, and of High Conductivity Copper. 
LEADENHALL HOUSE, 101, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


T a RM FFFN'S 
CHEMICAL ‘HANDICRAFT. 


A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


ILLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE. 
Demy Svo, 480 pp., IU with 1,600 Woodcuts. 


Most Complete and Cheapest List of Apparatus. 





ce, Strand, 





JOHN J. GRIFFIN Ax SONS, 42, GARRICK STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. ; 





CHEMICAL AND ‘PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


PRECISION BALANCES AND WEIGHTS: « 





— 
e. PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATALON, PRICE 1s. 
F.. E. BECKER & CO, ~ 
34, MAIDEN LANE, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. * 
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‘MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTIT UTION. 


EDINBURGH—6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. Lonpon OrFFICE—17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 





The ATTENTION of ASSURERS is directed to the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES obtainable in this Society, in respect of 
ECONOMY—-EQUITY—SAFETY. 
ECONOMY.—The Premiums are, in many cases, 20 to 25 per cent under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 41200 or 
1250 I generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1000 onig. e 


UIT Y.—The whole Su 


may be expefted in the futur. 


Feds is divisible among the Policy-holders themselves, on an equitable principle—no share bei 
whose early death there is a /oss to the other Members. From this source Tue additions have been made, an 


SAFETY.—The Business (which for ten years has exceeded a Million yearly) is of the mast select character, and com- 


ducted at the smallest cost. 


The expenses, which aie less than in any Office transacting so laige a business, were last year un 


Premiums, and httle over 6 per cent. of the year's Income. 


X 9 per cent. of the nett 


THE FUN DS accumulated fiom Pre niums exceed £5,000,000, the increase last year being £333,383. 


Only two Offices in the Kingdom’ (both older) have as large a F 


und. 


Claims under Policies now payable a Month after Proof. 
Reports, with Tables of Premiums, &c., on Applicaton. 


__J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





* Bottles c| 
must be pei os the 
Neither sugar, saccharu 
the manufacture of the “ S. 
Hops; it 1s, too, more hopped than Stout is 
nutritious, it 1s an excellent Tomc and parti 
anyone requiring a good stren, 








and very much recommended 
THE “HALF-GUINEA” ALE 
PRIZE MEDAL EX AE. Y Es WS 


AWARDED 


SS. IW. G'E. 
In Casks, 12/6 por 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/3 per doz. Impl. Pts.* 
- per doz, and allowed at the same iate if returned , but they 


nor any of the many new Brewing Materials are used in 
" Stout, it is Brewed entirely from the finest Malt and 


hening kereng, E 
WALTHAM BROTHERS, 


[By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, | 


erally, br invalids, fades being very 
y suited for inval ladies nursing, or 
“Sound Nutritious” Tone, 


BREWERY, LONDON, 8 W. 


& PEAK, 








HEALTH 
+ LEXHIBITION, 


SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 
BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. 


WIMSHURST AND VOSS 


INDUCTION MACHINES 


OF IMPROVED PATTERN. 








E PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 





WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 
ARE THE OxtGtNAL MAKERS oF 
ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Ardenic. 
Sole Address—1:70, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


May be obtained of all Decorators 


Awarĝ of Merit, International Medical and Sanitary Congress 
GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIRITION. 


Special Prize Medal, Sanitary Institute. 
Siyer Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 





* PATERSON & COOPER. 


76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. 
Electric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers, 
New Electne Light Catalogue, post free 15 
PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have disposed of 
the Philosophical, Educational, and E. ental Part of their Business to 
Messrs. J and T MAYFIELD, 4 41 Queen Victoria Street, E C. | 


Now Ready, Part XXVIII , 8vo, price 3s. 64. 
BRAIN: 
A JOURNAL OF NEUROLOGY. 


Enr 3d BY 
J. C. BUCKNILL, M.D, CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D., 
FRS,D. FERRI, M. 5E PRS Sy . HUGHLINGS-JACKSON, — 
M.D., F R S., and A oe WATIE ILLE, M.A., M.D., B Sc 
CovrENTS -Original Articles--On Aphasia. By L Lichthem, MD-— 
On the Re Lemons produced by Lead-Poisoning By Arthur Robin- 


sop. C M.—Clinical Cases—Case in which Attacks of ‘Intermittent 
Tonic Muscular Spasms, followed by Tem oy Paralyzs, uently 
during Life of eon ne 1. Bennett M 
oss, M. 








occurred of 
Multiple Tubercular Tumours, D —Case of injur to Righ: 
Side of Head, followed b Tanha ef Right Arm. B T 
M itical Digest—On Vertigo. By George Parker, M.A 
cork Reviews and Notices of Books.—Abstracts of British and Nn 
ourna 
V . MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON. 


: | j 


e. 





For BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD WOUNDS, SORES and 
ULCERS. If effectually rubbedpn the Neck and Chest, it oures 
SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS md CORDS; and for 
GOUT, RHEUMATISH, and all Skin Diseases it is unequalled, 





NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST, 


the onl? Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among 
Landowners, Farmers, Resident ents, and others interested in the 
management of land throughout the United Kingdom. 


The AGRICULTURIST is published every Wednesday afternoon in time 
for the Evening Mails, and contains Repgrts of all the principal British and 
Irish Markets of the week 

Thespecial attention of Land Agentsis directed toghe AGRICULTURIST 
= ue best existing papers for Advertising Farmayo be Let and Estates 

for Sale 
aa addressing themselves to Farmers will find the AGRICUL- 
TUR first-class medium for reaching thet Class. 
Annual Subscription, payable in advance, 14s. 


Price gd. By post 3 
h Street, Edinbufgh ; and 145, Queen Victoria Street, 


Olc 3 7 
London, E. 
Money Orders payable to CHARLES ANDERSON, Jun, Edinburgh. 
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A MEDICAL NOVEL. : 
a ? ` ~ , 
CHARLEY KINGSTON'S AU 
A Study of Medical Life and Experience. 
By PEN OLIVER, F.R.C.S. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


* A novel, written bys ph§sician, with a medical student for its hero, would deserve a few words of notic 
at our hands even if. it were of less conspicuous ment than this interesting volume. . . . The plot turns upon * 
a highly dramatic incident, but t is well worked out, and the interest is well sustained until the mystery is fully 
explained. . . . The scene is laid in one of the best known of our medical schools of London, and old 
students there will have no difficulty in recognising the truth of several of the portraits which are incidentally 
sketched. Apart fygm its technical interest, this book will secure attention by its vigorous writing, its many 
well-touched pictures of*life and character, its clever incidental use of a picturesque and fading rustic dialect, 
and its side-references and just compliment to some cf the social traits of medical character; ... with 
touches indicating an intimate knowledge of medieal society, and a bright insight into.some of the Fest sides 
of medical life and gharacter "— British Medtcal Journal. 

* . , . To every practitioner who wishes to renew the memories of his youth the book may be confidently 
recommended as the companion of an idle hour."— Afedical Times. 

* * f want to make your flesh creep,’ said the Fat Boy to the old lady at Dingley Dell. That is what Mr. 
Pen Oliver, author of ‘Charley Kingston's Aunt,’ wants to do to his readers, and does very effectively in his 
early chapters. But there is much besides ‘creepiness’ in the book: cheery descnptions of old-fashioned 
megical-student life, an excellent ‘interior’ of a common lodging-house, a well-sustained tracking of a mystery, 
and much of the soft Suffolk talk by one who evidently knows ıt well. This single-volume story is one which 
should be asked for at Mudie's."— 77e World. 

* Charley Kingston has one of the most startling experiences ever accorded to a medical student. This 
incident is placed in the foreground of the story where the clever French mystery novelists put the murder. 
The manner of telling the tale reminds one a little of that of Mr. William Gilbert, who used to write such 
realistic and powerful stones. ‘This is in our opinion a favourable and flattering criticism*— Daily News. 


" MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


m — À MB M ———— 
NOW READY, Large Post 8vo, with 15 Maps and 60 Illus. 
"trations, Cloth gilt, price 215. 


(NEW VOLUME IN THE 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


JELLY FISH, STAR FISH, AND 
SEA URCHINS. 


BEING A RESEARCH ON PRIMITIVE NERVOUS 
SYSTEMS. 


By G. J. ROMANES, LL.D., F.R.S, 
Author of '* Mental Evolution in Animals," &c. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth ss 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO. 


——--M- 
SECOND EDITION, now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. One 
Volume, Demy 8vo, with Two ‘Maps and numerons Pull-page and smaller 
; Woodcut Illustrations, Price One Guinea. 


THROUGH MASAI LAND: 

A Journey of. Exploration among the Snowclad Volcanic Moun- 
tains and Strange Tribes of Eastern Equatorial Africa. 
Being the Narrative of the Royal Geographical Society's Expedition to 
Mount Kenia and Lake Victona Nyan, 1883, 1884. 

By JOSEPH THOMSON, ERGS, Leader of the Expedition, Author 
of To the Central African Lakes and Back.” 

From the Tures.—‘It would indeed be difficult to fmd another man who 
could have gone through what Mr. Thomson has done, and have come out of 
it alive and with stainless hands. By Thomson has been able to open up 
and shed broad daybhgby ona region je absolutely unknown — . 
Altogether he has done a solid pece of work of unusual scientific value " 
London. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO, 188, Fleet Street, EC 


C. D. AHRENS, . 


PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OFTICIAN, 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C 


London: 








SPECIAL NOLICE—See the New Polarising Prism. 


Can be used over any A & B Eyopleca, Strongly recommended for Lantern 
Work; will take in any Object lso sea the Now Erecting Microscope. 
Any Object-Glass and any Eyepiece can be used withit. It isthe only way 
of seeing the Objects in their right shape and form. Maker of tbe Largest 
Nicol Prisms in existence for the Late W. Spottiswoode, Esq, P.R.S, &c, 
&c , and for Frank Cusp, Esq , LL.B.. B Aa, &c., &c. oe 


TRADE SUPPLIED WITH PRISMS. 


l EUROPE, 


By F. W. RUDLER, F.G.S, and G. G. CHISHOLM, 

B.Sc. Edited by SIR ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., 

F.R.S. With Ethnological ee by Professor 
A. H. KEANE, M.A.I. 


Forming the Concluding Volume of STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM 
OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL for General Rea , a Series of 
Volumes descriptive of the Great Division of the Globe. 


NOTE 

" 15 based, hke the others of the Series, on 
je Erde und ihre Volker,” but it has been found 
desirable to recast a t of the onginalgrork. The ne 
being more than Sir A C could conveniently bestow on it, it was 
kanded to Mr Rudler and Mr Chisholm Sr Andrew, however, corrected 
the prcofs of the entire translation and made extensive additions w the work, 
adding entire chapters on the subjects ın which he was specially interested. 
By the recasting, the plan of the volume has been rendered much more 
systematic, and a large portion of, the Physical part has been rewritten 

A valuable Essay on European Ethnology and Philology bas been con- 
tributed, in the shape of an Appendix, by Prof. Keane, Throughout the 
work great care has Peen taken to insure accuracy, and to present tho latest 
additions to our knowledge of thevarious subjects under discussion ual 
Care has been taken in the preparation of the series of maps, which will, it 
s hoped, be found valuable accompaniments to the teat. 


London, EDWARD STANFORD, ss, Charing Cross, S W. 


This volume cn *E 
Hellwald's well-known '' 





This Day, and Edition, Cloth, 352 Pages, Price 7s 64. 
NATURE’S HYGIENE: 
A SYSTEMATIC MANUAL OF NATUMAL HYGIENE, 
By C. T. KINGZETT, F.1.C, F.C.S * d 
This work deals comprehensively with the following and other subjectra— 
Chemistry and Hygiene of the Atmosphere—Ventilaton—Respiration— 
Oaidation— Putrefaction— Chemi: and Composition of Water— Water 
Supply —Disposal and Treatment of Sewage—Infections Diseases—Macro- 
organisms and Diserse—Antseptics—Disinfectants and Disinfegtion— 
Treatment of the Sick, &c, &c < 


London: BAILLIRRE, TINDALL, 


& COX, ao, King William Stregt, 
Strand, b 


V d 


oe 


NT. 


PEN 
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SPECIALITIE 
S for the MICROSCOPE. 
"n typical les of blood slide e | The he scal D 
e ve typi es o on one oes ~ 5 0 Lord's Prayer, engraved on glass, with a diamond, on t e 
Mature of Flounder, showing young fish ... $ vis 1 6 of one Bible to the square inch P pe i m e» 10 0 
Brillant Eyes of Spiders mounted without pressue — ... p" i 6 | Dr Koch's Comma Bacillus in Asiatic Cholera... i 7 e 5 0 
Section through Jaw of Cat, all the testh is sit toe si 6 o | Variety of groups of Foranunifera, all named se vu . each r 6 
Involuntary Muscle, Arteries injected. — ... ise pm m «. © g | Groupe of Polycistina from Barbados... Ses A .. each r 6 
Forme different species ın separate groups namedononeslide 3 ‘Type Shde of Diatomacez, 100 species, with list of names 21 o 
n ol 


_ 40,000 Specimens illustrative of Anatomy, Physiology, Botan Entom ; and Mineralogy, rs., J4. 6d., 15 , And as cach 
9. n “SPECIALLY BEAUTIFUL SLIDI FOR SOIR EES, &c wd d 
e Artstically-arranged groups, composed of Diatoms, Wheels of Chirodota, Anchors and Plates of Synapta, Scales of Butterflies, &c W. WATSON & SONS 
would caf special attention to these Slides, their beauty being unsurpassed, and most suitable as Exhibition Slides 
E ; C 
Scales and Hairs of Insects arranged asa Sprig of Flowers... ove om n nee pn ud 73 ki ! Ha Ego ae boa? id 
Do. Do. Bouquets or Vases of Flowers... p s acc HM s s S 915 fy 23, add jor each. 
Cut Sections ready for Mounting, The following now ready :— 
Human Spleen, Malpighian bodies Injected ; Human Stomach Infected; Human Mee Oblongata, stained , Penole of Cinkgmon Price, 6 Sections iu 
ostage 2d extra £ i 


tubs, r5, p 
NEW CLASSIFIED LIST of OBJECTS for the MICROSCOPE (including the recentl acquited Stock of Mr. E. WHEELER, 
late of Tollington Road, Holloway) sent post fiee to any part of the world, on application to 


W. WATSON & SONS, 313, HiGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


TWO DOORS FROM CHANCERY LANE. ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE “EXCELSIOR” THE NEW PATENT 


PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. AWARDS: WOVEN 

TEN d 

PRIZEMEDALS, 
FOURTEEN 

CERTIFICATES 
oF MERIT, 















AE ‘ Tue The leading peculiarity of this Mattress is the unique com 
The principle of arrangement permits the fiee movement « Excelsior” bination of a woven wire central portion with helical 
of one sleeper without inconvenience to the other, admits AND springs of great strength and reliable temper, givin 
of complete isolation of each, and effectually Prevents |, Matlock’? advantages possessed by nq other make. The helic 





depression in the ceptre. springs obviate the tendency in all wovdn wire mattresses 
BED-RESTS. to become hollow and so*cause sleepers to roll into the 
THE “EXCELSIOR” & “MATLOCK” CQUCHES. middle of the bed. 
Retail from Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, &c, Illustrated Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists from 


CHORLTON & DUGDALE, MANCHESTER. 
a BRITANNIA + 60. PRIZE MEDALS AT HEALTH EXHIBITION 


XKOINEFBS 





FOR 














a Tool Makers, LATHES and TOOLS for TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
COLCHESTER, - 
ENGLAND 
| esce LATHES & FRET SAWS. 
H BRITISH x GOVERNMENT : - 
| sen oaie ama 180 Varieties. 
Aenima iioi là tha Lothe aa * " 

EM Mmm Send Six Stamps for Catalogue of Lathes, and also of various parts 
m o£: mete in the Rough or Finished. Tools and Machinery made to drawing. 
Dees on Plate «nd inde £7 exu 

ean Reals INVENTIONS WORKED OUT. 



















MEDALS. Tur 


CONSUMPTION of GAS guaranteed td 
* be 25 to 75°/⁄ -less than ANY other 
Gas Engine per brake horse-power. 


BREE IR rie ieee ane a V 
CROSSLEY’S PATENT TWIN ENGINES— 
e. Impulse every Revolution. 
e The steadiest running Gas Engine yet made. 
CROSSLEY'S PATENT SELF-STARTHR— 
'The Safest, Simplest, and Best. 


CROSSLEY’S NEW VERTICAL ENGINES— 
.- ; Requiring little Ground Space. 


CROSSLEY BROS., Limited, Manchester. 


» London: 24, Poultry, E.C. Glasgow: 58, Union Street. 
+. H 


13 GOLD . É( ,J 16 SILVER 
MEDALS. 
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Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye," —WOoRDSWORTH 
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PHOTOGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED. 


By means of MAWSON & SWAN'S Photographic 
Apparatus and Dry Plates, 
SUPERB PHOTOGRAPHS 
Can be taken by AMATEURS in the most skilful manner, so easily 
that any intelligent youth may become, master of the Process after a few 


Descriptive Lists, Book of Instruction, and Copies of Photographs 
taken with these Sets sent by Post for Six Stamps. 


NUMEROUS EXHIBITION AWARDS 
Have been given for Photographs taken on 
SWAN’S DRY PLATES. 


MAWSON AND SWAN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC | APPA- 
RATUS AND CHEMICALS, 


MOSELEY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 








pee. Oe ae 
BROWNING'S AMATEUR'S SET 


OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 





T 


For Dry-Plate Photography, comprising every Article 


ae bei 


shown in the ving Complete in Case, price £2 5s 


FULL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS SENT FREE 


JOHN BROWNING, 63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





THE * LOISETTIAN" 


SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 
INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY! i 
ART of NEVER FORGETTING |! 
DISCONTINUITY CURED!! 
A Physiological System, wholly unlike Mnemonics, using none of 
its ** Localities,” “ Keys,” “Pega” “ Links,” or “Associations,” 


e ee Rr. e MD. 
Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E,, Editor of 
** Health,” says :— 

‘$ PROFESSOR LoirsETTE's SYSTEM IS PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC IN THE HIGHEST DEGRER.” e 


Mr, RICHARD A, PROCTOR, Editor of “ Knowledge,” 
in No. 117, dated January 25, 1884, says :— 

HI HAVE NO HESITATION IN THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDING 
THE SYSTEM TO ALL,WHO ARE IN EARNEST IN WISHING TO 
TRAIN THEIR MEMORIES EFFECTIVELY, AND ARE THEREFORE 
WILLING TO T. REASONABLE PAINS TO OBTAIN SO USEFUL 
A RESULT." 


Any Book Mastered in Orne Reading. 
Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
Prospectus post-free on application to 


PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 
37. NEW OXFORD STREET (opposite Mudie's Library), LONDON. 





ASTRONOMICAL AND LOOK-OUT TELESCOPES. 


A 
T 





p) 
NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA'S e 
UNIVERSAL TELESCOPE.. 
e Terrestrial and Astronomical Powers. 
£6 68. od., £8 88. od., and £ro ros, od. 
LMustrated and Descriptive Price Lists Posted. Fret. e 


.. NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, r^ 
Opticians and Scientific Instrument Makers 
To Hex MAJESTY THE QUIEN, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, 7 
CORNHILL, & 122, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


\ : 
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M $$ —— 
EXETER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—A 


CHEMIST. MASTER will be required in May The Salary is 
d £200 a year. reis a good Laboratory, and the Master will teach 
Science only. Candidates must have taken tst or and Class Honours 


mistry, Oxford or Cambridge. For further particulars 


N.Sc. for 
aster, Rev. E CARLOS 


apply to the Head 


GEOLOGY.—For Disposal, Valuable Col- 
* Ichon A Geological Sperirens, aise, Cree Par wae 
roperty of a Geologist late eceage a , , 

9 — TivertoSRosl, Exeter, " iid i : 


F. G. CUTTELL, Preparer of ROCKS, 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, &c, for Microscopic Examination, has on 
hand several ROCK SECTIONS CUTTING MACHINES, Hand 
and Treadle, as supplied by him to the School of Science, South 
Kensington —Addtess, 104, Leighton Road, N W. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. — Manufacturers 
and others possessing spare power. and desirous of Lighting their Works 








economically by Electricity, should apply for Price List of os and 
Accumulators, for Arc or Incandescence Lighung, tothe “JARMAN” 
TEBCERIDAT: COMPANY, Mackintosh Lane, Homerton, London, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ANDELECTRO- 


PLATING —The “JARMAN” ELECTRICAL COMPANY are 
prepared to SUPPLY DYNAMOS for Lighting or Plating on the 

CHASE-HIRE SYSTEM. to suit the convenience of many 
purchasers Electro-plating and Electro-gilding, old or new goods, in 
any quantity. 


MISS MARK’S LINE DIVIDER, Price 5S. 
* (See Naturg, January 22, p. 275.) 


Prof TYNDALL’S Experiments in Frictional Electricity, prepared accord- 
ing to directions of Mr COTTRELL. Complete m £5 10$ 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS for Colleges and Public Schools. 
Lists and particulars of the above post free. 


STANLEY, s, Great Tas Holborn, and 13, Railway Approach, 
London Bridge. 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


Mr. HENSON'S @atest Arrivals are '— 
Very Fine DOUBLY-TERMINATED CRYSTALS of ZIRCON, 
inches long, z} guare; BERYLS, DIOPTASE, UWAROWITE, 
ALUEWITE, NATIVE SILVER, HERDERI Very BRILLIANT 
RUTILES, CHALCOSIDERITE, and NATIVE COPPER, Com- 
wall; POLISHED JADE and GREEN AVENTURINE. GROUPS 
and SINGLE CRYSTALS of STIBNITE, Japan, "SHERRY" 
COLOURED TOPAZES, Siberia. 
A Large Series o, ROCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 


samo. 
Lists on Application, Fiammers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps. 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free. 
SAMUEL HENSON, 
277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Norfolk Street. 


THE AMATEUR'S FIRST HANDBOOK 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(ILLUSTRA sy J. H. T. ELLERBECK. 
A complete Guide and Instructor in the Modern Dry-plate Process. 
e 3RD Enmon. Post Free 1:36. 
From D. H. CUSSONS AND CO, 
79, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO, London, and all Booksellers and Deale? 
® DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


PER CENT. GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF STANDARD 

LLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGW 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS end FORASS on which the 
Application is to be made supplied by 


THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
" Geologist, &e., 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON,E.C. (over Quarter of a Century) 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH'EXHIBITION. 
g DIVISION—EDUCATION. 


i A. PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED'TO 


et 

- THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Geological Collections for Science Teaching. 
i f Catalogses Post free. 


| / 




















b 
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LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded atthe FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, 57, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
who has last week sent to his subscribers Merismopedia punctata, with 
sketch and description. He has also sent out Hydractinia echinata, Difflugia 
spiralis, Trout Fry, Argulus foliaceus, Lophopus fcrystallinus, CEcistes crys- 

inus, Stephanoceros Erchornu, trachospernuum monihforme, var 
Bolton; also Hydra, Ameba, Vorticella, Crayfish, and other Specimens 
for (Huxley and Martin's) Biolo@ical Laboratory work. g E 

Weekly Announcements will be made in this place of Organisms T. B. is 
supplying. 
Specimen Tube, One,Shilling, post free. 
Trenty-six Tubes in course of Six MM, for Subscription of £x 14... 
er Twelve Tubes for eos. 6d. 
Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Parts, rs each. 


NEW MICROSC@PI® SLIDES 
JUST ISSUED BY 
EDWARD WARD, 249, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 


Bntish Polyzoa (Polypdom of Bicellana ciliata), Opaque for Binocular. 
Balsam fur Polariscope, 





. 
» n p Y 
Parasite of Emu (Niemus dromacus), in Balsath 
Prce One Shilling each, or post free for r4 Stamps each 
Microscopic Slides in great variety sent cut on selection. 
New Series at Unmounted bjects, 1a Dissections of the Cockroach, 
post free for as 1d 


HOW & CO.S 


Geological Transparencies for the Lantern. 
Descriptive Catalogue on Application. e 
WALKER'S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS 
. AND MINERALS. 
HOW & CO.'S POCKET MICROSCOPE LAMP. 8;. 6d 
MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, Obgidians, Granites, 
Syenites, Diorites, Gabbros, Dolertes, Basalts, Tachyhtes, Trachytes, 
Andestes, Porphyrites, Rhyolites, Lavas, Ashes, Gneiss, Schists, Lime- 
stones, &c.. price 1s 6d. each, 
JAMES HOW & CO.. 73; FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON 


ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS FOR HIRE, 
Histological, Botanical, Geological, by the West Mounters. Let 
out on most moderate termse Particulars of B. Weis, Dalmain 
Road, Forest Hill. 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS. . 

Photographic Apparatus and Materials of the Highest Quality supplied 
at City Prices from 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST’S STORES, 

43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 
(Close to Aldersgate Station). 
COMPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE. 
New Illustrated Price List 62. Address the MANAGER. 


NORTH. BRITISH AGRICULTURIST, 
the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among 
Landowners, Farmers, Resident Agents, and others interested in the 
management of land throughout the United Kingdom. 

The AGRICULTYRIST 1s published every Wednesday afternoon in time 
for the Evening Mail, and contains Reports of all the pnncipal British and 


ish Mark fth k. y 
Irish ets of the wee! entsis directed to the AGRICULTURIST 


"Ehespecial attention of Land e 
as'one of the bestgexisting pa) or Advertising Farms to be Let and Estates 


for Sale. 
dme addressing themselves to Farmers will find the AGRICUL- 
TU. a Class. 


first-class medium for reaching that 








Pri B t Annual Subscription, paynble in advance, 14s. 
iral H i ay aes Edinburgh ; and as, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E. 


Money Orders payable to CHARLES ANDERSON, Jun., Edinburgh. 


On the 1st of every Month, price Sixpence. 
THE ENTOMOLOGIST: 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF, BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY 
Edited by Joun T. INGTON, 
With The Assistance Ot ? AD 
FrepgRIck Bonn, F Z.S. oun A. Powsr, M.D. , 
Epwakp A. Fircn, F.L.S. f Jenner Wer, F.L.S. 
F. BucHANAN WnrTE, M.D. 

Contains Articles by well-known Entomologists on all Branches of the 
Science; on Insects injurious or beneficial to Farmgor Garden; Notes or 
Habits, Life-Hustories ; occurrence of Ranties, &c.; there are Monthly 
Lists of Duplicates and Desiderata. @ one ; 

Numerous WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS, to the printing of which especial 
attention is' given, and occasional LiTBOGRAPNED and CHxzox0-LrrHO- 


P : 
GRAPH IMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationets’ Hall Court. 


Tha CHEMISTRY of the SECONDARY 


ERIES of PLANTS ant FAURE. By J. H. GLADSTONE, 
PRD. F.R.S. and ALFRED TRIBE, Fles Cs Lecturer on Che- 


mistry at Dulwich College. Crown 8vo, as. 
MACMILLAN & CO.. London. 


4 
5 
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WOODHOUSE AND RAWSON,” 


SUPPLIERS OF ALL ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, 





OrricEs—11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. Works—CADBY HALL, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, wt 
Lamps. Fittings. Carbons. Battery Suppliosi 
Dynamos. Switches. Wire. Telephone Supplies, - 
Acoumulators. Safety Junctions. Instruments. Electric Bells, 


e SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF s 


THE WOODHOUSE AND RAWSON INCANDESCENT LAMP. * 


INQUIRIES INVITED. 











e 
SIX RIZE MEDALS LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE: a Weekly 
AWARDED F GEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. Newspaper and Review in the French guage. Politics, Literature, 
Geological Collections adapted for Teaching as supplied to Science Science, AN Vi s Notes. Price ad., gh Booksellers, and at 
and Art Departm£nt, deed by all Lecturers and Teachers in the Railwa: < once fi Strand, W.C. 
Great Britain, &c. LA SE MAINE FRAN SE; Journal Frangais pour 
New and Rare Minerals constantly arriving from all parts for selection of l'Angleterre : Politique, Li Sciences, Arts, Variétés, Nouvelles, 
Single Specimens. e et Notes Un exemp par la-poste, sàd , en timbres poste. Abonne- 
ROCK. SECTIONS AND ROCK. SPECIMENS: ment franco par la poste—un an, ros. rod. ; six mols, sr. sd. Prix ad. 
The Largest Variety in England che tous les librares et aux s des chemins de fer. On s'abonne 
New Catalogues and Pers onapplication to— ux bureaux, 441, Strand, Lon .C. 
JAMES R. GREGORY, LA. "SEMAINE FRANCAISE, d La Semaine Fran- 
galse’ has been brought out in London for the benefit o Mp pre ien 
88, CHARTOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON. readers who ma wish to study contemporary French from all points of 
7 view, instead of confming their reading to one particular ic print. 
It certainly ments Success." —(7askic. 
- C. D. AH RENS, if dE OF SUBSCRIPTION :— 5 d. 
PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, "cadi dE ME ae 
d Twelve ,, - 10 IO 


36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C — Gere 


Publishine Sog ce, 441, Strand. W.C. 





SPECIAL NOTICE—Scee the New Polarising Prism. 
Mes be usedfover any A & B Eyeplece. Strongly recommended tfar Tanter 
ork; will take in any Object Also see tho New Erecting Microscope. 
Any Object-Glass and i any Eyepiece can be used withit, Itis Fiho only way 
a the Objects in their right shape and form. Maker of the € 

Nicol Prisms in existence for the Late W. Spottiswoode, Esq, PRS, 
&c., and for Frank Crisp, Esq, LL.B. B A, &c., &c. el ; 
TRADE SUPPLIED WITH PRISMS. ! 


AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ` ts unrivalled for Gardener, Forester’, Farmer’, Joinerr, and Amateurs 


THE CELEBRATED 





use. It requires no oil. Sharpen with a spittle or watar, Puts on a keen, 
ILLUSTRATION. Bs edge. no hum about this Has stood the teat of roo years. Cut 
ADVANTAGES. j A ones for Axes, Hedge Kuives, Razors, Penknives, and Plane Irons, &c. 
rst They present Faithful Representations of tho Subjects Honourable Mention, Paris Exhibition, 1878, and Bronze Medal, London 
znd Printed on the paper of the Book itself, mounting not required. International Exhibition, 1884. Ask your Troumonger or other retail house 
ard. For Editions of 1000 and under they are cheap. to get you one, and my address; if he won't, drop me a note. 
Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and by the Learned OHN C. MONTGOMERIE, 
Societies ; also by many of the leading Publishers J 
Amongst the Works recently dons, or at t in the press, Tam O’Shanter Stone Hone Works, Daimore, Tarbolton Station, R S.O. 
cited: Lady Brassey's “Tahiti”; Prof ers “The Types of POOR Ayrshire. 





Coins”; Holtzapffell’s “Practice of Ornamental Turnin Audsley’s 
Graal ates ion eR gi ew PERNS, A SPECIALITY. 
*' Archseological Survey of India; * Samnel Palmer: a ‘emoir.” 
Of this p work the Athenans says e book is morior illus- | 
The largest and most profusely profusely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


drawings.” Binet ane ee Sea of FERNS ever published, containing p eg informa hon 
Synonyms, numerous Descriptions, and * Hint» ox on 





* _. FOR THE Fern Culture” ; representative of our I M M NSE STOC of FERNS 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, which is pe bably the largest in the World, suitable for STOVE and 
VISIT THE GRESN OUSE cultivation, for OUTDOOR FERNERIES, and 
AUTOTYPE FINE RT GALLERY other purposes. 
74, NEW OXFO REET» ! May be had on application. PRICE Ys. 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie's Library). ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER I000 SPEQJES AND 
THE SANE otn VARIETIES POST FREE. 
9  Fisti of Anto Copies ofthe ral brated in this Collecti 
ON T e Foreign Schools. B- "The js Soe M Ww. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 
xs URNER'S "LIBER STUDIORUM FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTYR. 
Volume III., to complete the ready 
An ILLUSTRATED. Pauraven, ath Pres Nonces he from_the Times, FRY’S * GOLD MEDAL, 
Atheneum, o Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal, &c , free per Post. CALCUTTA, 1884. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, Cammron, Analyst for Duplin. 


~ 74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. Bd Q 
THE ZOOLOGIST: »œ aud Srovoary, Analyst for EXTRACT 
Third Seen died by} i Haring, FLS, PAS Member of the | Nineteen Prize Medals Tak : 
nithologists’ Union ; contains— = z 


Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per Post. CC “ Pure Cocoa "-—CHa£ A 
easily ed.” 








Original Articles by well-known naturalists in every branch of rool: THI 
habits of animals ; arrival and departure of migratory birds; OCURRE di 5 
rare birds; distributiongand mig migration of British fresh-water fish ; new or MEDICINE 





rare manne fish; "t ; British reptiles; British land and fresh- 

water mollusca, wit remar hon the haunts and habits of the species; and 

Star mex og rige i i fioe who deli ht 5 natural history. is a detaia aaa tor all Disorders: of the LIVER, STOMACH, 
eports of the Linnean, logi and Entomological Sociehes eviews R 

of natural history books. Occasional translations from foreign pepa AND BOWELS. A Great PURIFIER of the BLOQD, a 

Joninis of important and interesting Articles in various branches of Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of WEAKNESS 


ere are aona VAN VOORST, 1° Paternoster Row. AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Female Complaifts, 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Epinstkcu—6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. -LONDON Orricr—17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 





The ATTEN TION of ASSURERS is directed to the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES obtainable i in this Society, in respect of 
ECONOMY—EQUITY—SAFETY. 
ECONOMY. — The Premiums are, in many cases, 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for £1200 or 
48250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1000 only.g 


EQUITY. 
Riven to BM 


may be expect 


—The whole Surp 
whose early death 
in the future. 


1s divisible among the Policy-holders themselves, on an *equittble principle—no share bein; 
ere is a Zoss to the other Members. From this source large additions have been made, an 


SAFETY.—CThe Business (which for ten years has exceeded a Millon yearly) is of the most, select character, and con- 


ducted at the smallest cost. 


The expenses, which are less than in any Office transacting so large a business, were last year ond 9 per cent. of the nett 


Premiums, and little over 6 per cent. of the year's Income. 


" THE FUNDS accumulated from Premiums exceed £5,000,000, the increase last year being £333,383. 


Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both 


Fund. 


older) have as large a 


Claims under Policies now payable a Month after Proof. 
Reports, with Tables of Premiums, &c., on Application. 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. | 





PAPERS, ETC., BY THE LATE 
DR. LAUDER LINDSAY. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to NEW ZEALAND BOTANY. 
4 Coloured Plates 4to, Sewed Price 5s 1868 
The SAME, without Plates. 35. 64. 


OBSERVATIONS on NEW LICHENS and FUNGI 
Collected in OTAGO, NEW ZEALAND 2 Coloured Plates — 4to, 


ceas G4 1866. 
on NEW  LICHENICOLUS 


OBSERVATIONS 
MICRO-FUNGI, a Coloured Plates 4to,Sewed Price as 64. 


Y 
GENERAL INDEX to MEMOIRS on the SPERMO- 
GONES and PYCNIDES of LICHENS. 4to, Sewed. e Price rs 


MEMOIRS on the SPERMOGONES and PYCNIDES 
of CRUSTACEOUS LICHENS 8 Coloured Plates, 355 Figures 
4to, Price sr i872 


OBSERVATIONS on the LICHENS 'collected by 
Dr ROBERT BROWN in WEST GREENLAND in 187 s5 
Coloured Plates. 4to, Sewed coas 6d. 1869 . 


MIND in the LOWER ANIMALS. 2 vols. Cloth. 
Price ós 1879 
“MACLACHLAN & STEWART, Edinburgh. 


Price rs 6d. 


ON THE FORMATION OF URIC ACID 


IN ANIMALS: its Relation to Gout and Gravel Together with an 
Explanation of the Therapeutic Effects of some of the Remedies used 
E be FIM ard hoe Dittdas. B ae P W. DATAM MA, 
ellow of the of P cians, ndon, Downin 
Profeasor of Medicine, Cambridge, Semor pic cjan to Addenbrooke's 


Hosp: 

“Tt is one of the most philosophical contributions made to medicine in 
recent times; and we are confident it will be read with equal profit and 
pleasure by the physician,"—. ERES epic Journal 

. “ With considerable ability to derive support for his 
views from the effects of eum . rom this aspect the correctness of 
lus views w q aem to be well established." —Medical Times and Gazette 

** A short estive essay "—Saturday Review. 

* Latham's woe eserves careful study, as on the borderland of something 

pew: "— The Asclepiad,” by Dr. Richardson 
In this little book is contained. one of those valuable contnbutions to 
the science rade medicine which are “but too rarely made e by acknowledged 
rofessioeal lead ical practitioners will find value of 
Tatham’ ’s most recent contribution to medigal hterature out of all relation to 


its size "—Scotsnian. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON ae ae E 
Todos. GEORGE BELL & SONS 
SECOND EDITION, now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, Onea 
Volume, Demy ore with Two aps and naros Full-page and smaller 
Woodcut Illastrations Price One Guinea. 


THROUGH MASAI LAND: 
A Journey of Exploration among the Snowclad Volcanic Moun- 
` tams and Strange Tribes of Eastern Equatorial Africa. 
Being the Narrative of the R Mai un uaa Lbserind Expedition to 
Mount Kenia and Lake Vay ‘yanza, 1883, 1884 
By JOSEPH M et FR.GS, Leader of mie Sed qaum Author 
i To the Central African Lakes and j 
From the pe —'' Jt would indeed be difficult to find pated man who 
* could have gone thro! what Mr. Thomson has done, and have come out of 
it givarand with stainless hands. Mr Thomson has been able to open oP 
shed broad daylight on a region pron absolutely unknown .. - 
Ahogether he has done a solid piece of work of unusual scientific value " 
Indon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., 188, Fleet Street, E.C 
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NOW READY, Large Post 8vo, with 15 Maps and 60 Tilus. 
trations, Cloth gilt, price 21s. 


EUROPE, 


By F. W. RUDLER, F.G.S., and G. G. CHISHOLM, 
B.Sc Edited by SIR ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., 


F.R.S. With Ethnological Appendix by Professor 
A. H. KEANE, M.A.I. 
Forming the Concluding Volume of STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM 


OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL for General Reading, a 
Volumes descriptive of the Great Drvision of the Globe. 


ies of 


NOTE. 
This volume on " Europe" is based, hi& the others&of the Series, on 
Hellwald's well-known *' Die Erde und ipre Volker,” but it has been found 


desirable to recast a great pact of the original work. The labour necessary 
being more than Sir A C. could conveniently bestow on it, it was 
handed to Mr Rudler and Mr Chisholm. Sir Andrew, however, corrected 
the proofs of the entire translation and made extensive additions to the work, 
adding entire chapters on the subjects in which he was specially interested. 
By the recasting, the plan of the volume has been rendered Ah more 
systematic, and a large aera of the Physical part has been rewritten. 

A valuable Essay on api dione and 3 ets bas beea 
tributed, in the he shape of an it hout “iho 
work taken to insure , and to present i e latest 
additions to om our knowledge of the various subjects under discussi on Epal 
care has been taken in the preparation of the series of maps, which 
s hoped, be found valuable accompaniments to the text. 


London EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 





For General Readers, ros 6d., Illustrated. 
MAMMALIAN DESCENT. The -Hun- 
terian Lectures for1884. By Prof. W. KITCHEN PARKER, F.R.S 
“A remarkable book” Our advice is, get it and read it; you will first be 
interested, then absorbed.”-—Scofsman. 


“This very striking book .e as readable as a book of travela— 
Leicester Post. © 


~' Able, scholarly ; remarkable in every way.” Liverpool Mercury. 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO, Exeter Street, Strand. 





Price ss Post Free. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES at the OWENS COLLEGE, from the Plans, of 


ALFRED WATERHOUSE, A R.A, by Sir-H. E. ROSCOE, F.R S, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Owe: College, ‘erwin University With 
Lithographic Comes of the Ongindt Plans and Deviations, 


J. E. CORNISH, 33, Piccadyly, Manchester. 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST’S MONTHLY 
e A, 


Price Sixpence, Monthly, es8vo, with occasional Illustrations, 
Conducted by C G BAe . W. Dovcrasp R. McLaCHLAN, F.R.S, 
E n REM FLS,and . STAINTON, F.R.Se 

Magazine, commenced in 1864, contains standard articles and notes 
on an subjects connected with Entomology, and especially on the Insects of 
the British Isles. 


Subscriphon—Six Shillings per Vi Volume, post fee. The volumes com- 


mence with tho June numberin 
Vols I. to VI. (strongly bound in ery may be obtained by purchasers of 


the entire ty to Na peA at the increased price of ros each; the succeeding 
vols may be r to vs x £ each. 
Lemon: i: OH Vi 


; 1, Paternoster Row. 
N.B —Communicatlons, &c., M d I^ sent to the Editors at the above 
address, 


Feb. 19, 1885 | . 





SUBSCRIPTIONS to * NATURE." 
z. d. 


Yearly. . 2... 2. 2... 28 0 
Half-yearly. . . ... eee . . 14 6 
Quarterly, ............ 7 6 


To the United States, the Continent, and all places 
within the Postal Union :— 


: d. 
Veatlp....... 4 80 6 
Half-yearly. ....% .9.... 15 6 
Quarterly. aR te Sete: eee BO 


CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS 
Three Lines in Columnti, 6d. 9d. per mes ud 


One-Eighth Page, or Quarter Column . . . o 18 6 
Quarter Page, or Malfaolumn ..... II$ O 
Half a Page, ora Column . . . . . .. . 3 o 
WholePage ..............6 o 
Post Office Orders payable to MACMILLAN & CO» 


OFFICE: 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Biaryvy of Socteties 


LONDON 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 

Rovar SociETY, at $2 —On the Structure of Hyaline Cartilage: Dr G 
Thin —Note on a imi Comparison between the dates of Cyclonic 
Storms 1n Great Bri and those of Magnetic Disturbances at the Kew 
Ob@ervatory: Prof. B Stewart, F R.S., and W, L. nter 

LINNEAN SOCIETY, at 8.—Recent Ephemerid® or May Flies (Part III ): 
Rev A E. Eaton —Mosses of the Genus Fissidens * W. Mitter —Struc- 
ture of Ambulacra of Living Diadematidw: Prof. Duncan 

, at 8—On Ethyhc Benroylacetate and some of its 
perat (Pant IL): Dr. W H Perkin, jun.—On Toughened Filter 

" H. Francis —The Detection and Estimation of Iodine, 

Ernest H. Cook, B Sc—Note on Methylene Chlor-iodide Prof J. 

Sukorai —A Quick Method for the Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in 
Fertilisers. 

LONDON INSTITUTION, at 7 —Topo 


phy of London. H_B Wheatley 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3 —The ew Chemistry’ Prof. Dewar 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 90. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, AT 1.—Annt Meetin 
SOCIETY or Arta, at 8.—Teak Forests of India . 
Rovar INSTITUTION, at g —Solar Corona: Dr W., 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—The Scale on which Nature Works, &c : G. 
Johnstone Stoney. 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 
SUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY, at 4—The Wickedness of Christianity © Rev. 


Haweis, 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, at 8.30 n 
SocrETY oF AxTS, at 8.—Distribution of quede Prof. G. Forbes 
LONDON INSTITUTION, at 5.—Princeples of British Defence: Capt Colomb. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL ay a 8,——Notes on the Race- types of the Jews * 
Dr A Neubaner, M A — The Racial Characteristics of Modern Jews: 
Joseph Jacobs, B.A R : yj Ae 
Kino’s COLLEGE Science SociETY, at 8.—Microscopical Investigation: J. 
W. Groves * Í 
Soctery or ARTS, at 8 —The Spanish Gold Fields and the Mines of Rio 
Si: W Sowerby A . 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3-—Museums ané National Education: Prof. S 
e 


vin . 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 

GzoLociCAL SocigrY, at 8 —On a Dredged Skull of Ovibos moschatus ' 
Prof W. Boyd-Dawkins, M.A, F.R S —On Fulgurite from Mont Blanc: 
Frank Rutley.—On Brecciated Porfido-rosso antico Frank Rutley. 

SOCIETY or Arts, at 8&—Past and Present Methods of Supplying Steam 
Boilers with Water. W. D Scott-Moncrieff. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26 
Rovar Society, at . . 
Society oreTELEG A ExciwxxfÉs, at 8.—Discussion on Mr. Illius A. 


. L. Simmonds 
Huggins. 


Timmis’s P. on the Working of Railway Si s and Points by Electro- 
Magnets, 8E On M lectromotive Force in an Electric Light 
Circuit Sir David Salo Bart 


— salm Tenes Ae pm aon . Dr. Stainer 
SOCIETY or ARTS, at 8.—Tem lags: Dr. ri s 
Rova INSTITUTION, at 3 —The New Chemistry : Prof. Dewhr. 
PRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27. - 
ROYAL INSTITUTIOÑ, at 9.—A Marine Biological Laboratory : Prof. E. Ray 
Lankester 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 
Puysicat Socrery, at ¢—Notes on the use of Nicol’s Prism: James C. 


McConnell. 
RovAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Richard Wagner: C Armbruster. 


BOOKS (Secondhand), Miscellaneous, Re 


, &c —C. HERBERT, English and Foreign Bookseller, 319. 
omni be , London, E Catalogue free on receipt of two stamps. 
Libraries, Old Books, and Parchment purchased. 


LONDON INSTITUTION, at 





NATURE 





SECOND EDITION, 
GRIFFIN. S° 4 


CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT.:. 


PRICE 4s. 7d. POST FREE, 


A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS; 


ILLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE 
Demy 8vo, 480 pp , Illustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts. 
Most Complete and Cheapest List of Apparatus. 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN anp SONS, 22, GARRICK STREET, ® 
T LONDON, W.C. ON 2. g 

SANDERSON & Co., 
Sole Inventors of the Solid Copper Tape 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


In Continuous Len; without Joints, as supplied by them to Her Majesty 
Government and the Colonies, the Italian Government. the Argentine Re- 
pubhc, and other Foreign Governments ; the Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, 
the Houses of Parliament, &c 

The Jury Commission, acting on the Reports of the International Juries of 
the Health Exhibition, have awarded a Bronze Medal in Class 26 to Messrs 
SANDERSON & Co. for their Solid Co Tape Lightning Conductors in 
Continuous Lengths, without Joints, and of High Conductivity Copper. 

LEADENHALL HOUSE, 101, LEADENHALL STREET, EC. 


PATERSON & COOPER. 


76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. 
Electric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers, 
New Electric Light Catalogue, post free 1s 
PATERSON & COOPER beg to gire notice that they have disposed of 


the Philosophical, Educational, and Experimental Part of their Business to 
Messrs. J and T. MAYFIELD, 4x, Queen Victoria Street, E C. 


BEST BLACK INK KNOWN. 
DRAPER’S INK (DÓICHROIC). 
DIFFERING FROM ANYTHING ELSE EVER PRODUCED. 
Writing become & pleasure when this Ink is used. It has been adopted 
by the principal Banks, Public Ofices, and Railway Companies throughout 
relani 

It writes almostinstantly Ful! Black. | Flows easily from the Pen. 


Does not corrode Steel Pens. Blotting: may be applied at the 
Iscleanly to uss, and not liableto Blot. aoet OE WAbing. 


Lan be obtained in London, through Messrs. Banctay & Sons, Farring- 
don Street ; W. Epwarvs, Old Change; F. Nsweury & Sons, N te 
Street ; J. Austin & Co., Duke Street, Liverpool, and to be had of all 


BEWLEY & DRAPER (Limited), Dublin. 
NON-MAGNETISABLE WATCHES. 











bservatory, Greenwich. 
Only Addresses :~—~61, Strand, and 34, Exchange, London, 





N.B.-~Watches can be converted to this plan. 
105,000 ACCIDENTS 
TWO MILLIONS HAVE BEEN PAID A8 

COMPENSATION * 


BY THE 


Railway Passengers' Assurance Company, 
64, CORNHILL. 

ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, * 

Paid-rp and Invested Funds, £260,000 :— Premium Income, £235,000. 
Chairman HARVIE M FARQUHAR, Esq. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or ° 
West-End Office—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross; 
OR AT THE 


Head Office—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. * 
WILLIAM J VIAN. Secretary. 


EPPS'S- 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA: 
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LADY BARKER ON WESTERN AUSTRALIA. ` 


LETTERS TO GUY. By Lapy Barger (Lapy Broome), Author of 
** Station Life in New Zealand," &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. ; 

e` The Times says :—'' The ‘Letters to Guy’ demonstrate that the writer has a quick ané observant eye, which suffers little to 
escape her in the shape of natural scenery or the characteristics of the people whom she meets. Bearing in mind that the letters 

* are addrefsed to a boy 1n England, they are all that such letters should be—graphic, sparkling, and amusing. . . . Read in this 
light—the léght of frank, chatty, and familar letters from a mother to her son—they cannot fail toebe appreciated and enjoyed. . e 
We must take leave of Lady Barkers delightful and teresting little volume. It makes no pretemsiops to be a serious book*of 
travel, but it cannot fail to please by the r4 and fiankness of its style. Moreover, to most readers in England who are 
unacquainted with the scenery of Western Australia, it will have an additional value because of its Word-pictures of that distant 


colony.” e. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES’ CLERK MAXWELL, 


With Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Writngs. . 
By LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrew's, and 
WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A., Principal of Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. New Edition, Abridged and Revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“Those who desire to make the acquaintance of one of the rarest and most orginal spirits of our time will read this 
biography." — Times. 





TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION 
j (Revised after Oficial Returns) of * 


THE STATESMANS YEAR-BOOK. 


“A STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL OF THE STATES OF THE” CIVILISED WORLD 
eFOR THE YEAR 1885. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE. Crown 8W. 105.64. 


** Everybody who knows this work is aware that it is a book that is indispensable to writers, financiers, politicians, statesment 
and all who are directly or indirectly interested in the political, social, industrial, commercial, and financial condition of their 
fellow-creatures at home and abroad. AJI the information that could possibly be desired by politicians, merchants, and public 
speakers and writers relative to the Constitution and Government, the Church and education, the revenue and expenditure, the 
army and navy, the area and population, the commerce, industry, and trade of every civilised country in the world 13 to be found 
readily accessible within the small limits of this admirable Year-Book.”—Standard. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 


LESSONS -IN ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By 


BALFOUR STEWART, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics in Victoria University, Owens College, Manchester, 
and W. W. HALDANE GEE, Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer in Physics, Owens College. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Vol I. GENERAL PHYSICAL PROCESSES. 6s. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN BOTANY, A COURSE OF. By 


F. O. BOWER, M.A., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at the Normal Schoo] of Scienc, South Kensington ; and SYDNEY 
H. VINES, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S,, Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cane e, and Reader in Botany in that 
University. With a Preface by W. THISELTON DYER, M. A., C.M.G., F.R S., F.L.S., Assistant-Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, Part I. P EROGAMA—PTERIDOPHYTA. [ust ready. 


THE CARE OF INFANTS. A Manual for Mothers and Nurses. By 


SOPHIA JEX BLAKE, M,D., M.K.Q.C.P.l. i8mo. 1s. 


ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. In Two Parts.. Parr I. 


Being the simpler and more practical Cases af Stress ané Strain wrought out individually.from first principles by means of 

Elementary thematics. By ¢. ALEXANDER, C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering in the Imperial College of Ergi- 
e neering, Tokei, Japan. Crown 8vo. 4s.6d. Part IL TRANSV@RSE STRESS; upwards of 150 Diagrams, and 200 
Examples carefully worked out; new and complete method for finding, at every point of a beam, the amount of the greatest 
bending moment and shearing force during the transit of any set of loads fixed relatively to one another-.e.g. the wheels of 
a locomotiv® continuous beams, &c., &c. By Prof. THOMAS ALEXANDER, C.E., and ARTHUR WATSON 
THOMSON, C.E., B.Sc., Professor of Engineering at the Royal College, Cirencester. Crown 8vo. tos, 64, 


BRITISH APPLES. Report of the Committee of the National Apple 


Congress, held in the Royal Horticultural "Gardens, Chiswick, October 5 to 25, 1883. Compiled and Prepared by A. F. ` 
> BARRON, Superintendent of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Secretary to the Fruit Committee, and of the 
e 





5 4JNetional Apple Congress, &c. Crown 8vo. 25. 64. e i 
* MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. i OLOR 
*. . . 
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A MEDICAL NOVEL. 


CHARLEY KINGSTON'S AUNT: 


. A Study of Medical Life and Experience. 
By PEN @LIWER, F.R.C.S. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A novel, written by a physician, with a medical student for its hero, would deserve a few word# of notice * 
at our hands even if it wete of less conspicuous merit than this interesting volume. . The plot*turns upon 
a highly dramatic inquent, but it is well worked out, and the interest is well sustained until the mystery is fully 
explained. . . . The scene is laid in one of the best known of our medical schools of London, and old 
students there wilMhave mo difficulty in recognising the truth of several of the portraits which are incidentally 
sketched. Apart from its technical interest, this book will secure attention by its vigorous writing, its many 
well-touched pictures of life and character, its cleyer incidental use of a picturesque and fading rustic dialect, 

and its side-references and just compliment to some cf tbe social traits of medical character; .. . with 
touches indicating an intimate knowledge of medical society, and a bright insight into some of the best sides 
of medical life and character.”"—British Medical Journal. 

“To every practitioner who wishes to renew the memories of his youth the book may be confidently 
recommended as the companion of an idle hour." — Medical Times. 

“<I want to make your flesh creep,’ said the Fat Boy to the old lady at Dingley Dell. That is what Mr. 
Pen Oliver, author of ‘ Charley Kingston’s Aunt,’ wants to do to his readers, and does very effectively in his 
early chapters. But there is much besides ‘creepiness’ in the book: cheery descriptions of old-fashioned 
medical-student life, an excellent ‘interior’ of a common lodging-house, a well-sustained tracking of a mystery, 
and much of the soft Suffolk talk by one who evidently knows ıt well. This single-volume story is one which 
should be d5ked for at Mudie’s,"—Zhe World. 

“Charley Kingston has one of the most startling experiences ever accorded to a medical student. This 
incident is placed in the foreground of the story where the clever French mystery noyelists put the murder. _ 
The manner of telling the tale reminds one a little of that of Mr, William Gilbert, who used to write such 
realistic and powerful stories. This is in our opinion a favourable and flattering criticism."— Day News. 

. . 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NATURE SERIES. 





THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS AP- 
PLICATIONS. By J. N. LOCKYER, F.R.S. With 
Tilustrátions. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES 
OF INSECTS. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P., F.R.S, 
‘With Mustrations.. New Edition. NS Svo. 3s. 6g. 

THE TRANSIT OF VEN By G. 
FORBES, B.A., Professor of Natura Pisa in the 
Andersonian University, Glasgow. With numerous Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo. 35. 62.* 

THE COMMON FROG: 
MIVART, F.R.S. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 35. 64. 
POLARISATION OE LIGHT. By W. 
SPOTTISWOODE, gone P.R.S. Illustrated. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 


ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CON- 


By ‘St. George 


SIDERED IN RELAT#ON TO INSECTS. By Sir 
JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P., F.R.S. Illustrated. New 
Edition., Ciown 8v. 45.64. 


“THE SCIENCE oF WEIGHING AND 
MEASURING. By H. W. CHISHOLM, Wajden of the 
Standards, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 4s. '6d. 

HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE: 
A Lecture on Linkages, By A. B.KEMPE, B.A.  Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. fs. 64. 

SEEING AND THINKING. By Prof. W, 
K. CLIFRORD, F.R.S. Witk Diagrams. Crown gvo. 


35. 6d. 
DEGENERATION: A Chapter in DAR- 


LIGHT: A Series of Simple, Entertaining, 
and Useful Experiments in the Phenomena of Light, for 
the Use of Students of every Age. By ALFRED M. 
MAYER and CHARLES BARNARD. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 2s. 64. 

SOUND: A Series of Simple, Entertaining, 
and Inexpensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Sound, 
for the Use of Students of every Age. By A. M. MAYER, 
Professor of Physics in the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
&c. With numerous Illustratio Crown 8vo. 35. 64. 

FASHION IN DEFORMITY, as Illus- 
trated in the Customs of Barbarous and Ci ilsed Races. 
By Prof. W. H. FLOWER, LL.D., F.R.S., &c, With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. , . 

CHARLES DARWIN. Memorial Notices 
repinted from NATURE, By Prof HUXLEY, P.R.S., 
G. J. ROMANES, ,F.R.S., ARCHIBALD SEIKIE, 
F.R.S., and W. T. "fHISELTON DYER, F.R.S. With 
a Portrait engraved by C. H. JEENS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ORGANIC EVOLUTION, THE SCIEN- 
Ma TLD ERS, OF. By GEORGE J. ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S Zoological Secretary of the Linnean 
Society. Crown 8vo, 

ON THE COLOURS OF FLOWERS. As 
Illustrated in the British Flora. m GRANT Al EN. 
"With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SECOND. 


ARY, BATTERIES OF PLANTE AND FAURE, By 
]. H. GLADSTONE, Ph.D., F.R.S., and ALFRED 
TRIBE, F.int.C., Lecturer on Chemistry at Dulwie 


WINISM. By Prof. Es RAY LANKESTER, F.R.S., College. Crown $vo. 2s. 6d. ^ a& 
Ilustrated. Ciown 8vo. 25, 6d. (Others to foltow.) » 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON.) 7 
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GANNOT BREAK OR “RUST. | 











Easiest for e 
* SHOOTING, e RIDING, and GENERAL WEAR. 








BEST NICKEL ON BRASS. 











To be had of all Hosiers and Drapers in Fm 
the United Kingdom. 


PRIZE MEDAL HARVEY & PEAK, HEALTH 
AWARDED [By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, EXHIBITION. 
SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 
BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.’ 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE, RESEARCH. 


WIMSHURST AND VOSS INDUCTION MACHINES 
OF IMPROVED PATTERN. 


Ss. TW. STOT. 
In Oasks, 12/0 per 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/8 per doz. Impl. Pts,* 


* Bottles charged 2/- doz, and allowed at the same rate if returned; but th 

mariat be for with the een r of th 4 T 3 
eather sngar, wr nor an e many new Brewing Materials are used 

= E the isa a Lie Stout; it is Deemed cobras fom ‘stds being and 

Ops ; it too hop erefore, es very MB 

nutritious, it itis Meroe excallont Tonic and puris suited "for invalids, ladi 


pri cara pal det a iei deri de pn It is a “Sound Natione Tonie à 




















WALTHAM BROTHERS, 
THE “HALF. GUINEA" ALE BREWERY, LONDON. S.W. 


l WALL PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 


ARE THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic, 
Sole Address—iro, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, w. 


May be obtained of all pene Special Brize Medis Sanitary Institu 


Award of Merit, International Medical and Sanitary Co ver Medal, National Health Society, 1883 
GOLD MEDAL, INTERN ATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


EGYPT, THE: NILE, AND THE SOUDAN. 


SIR-SAMUEL BAKER’S Records of his Journeyings and Exploring Expedigions in ABYSSINIA, 
TT ST Rm SS 
THE VALLEY OF THE NILE, and THE SOUDAN, afford the Readers the most 
ee ciini desinit] 
complete accounts of these rarely-travelled Distaicts. 


BY SIR SAMUEL WHI’ i KER, M.A., F.R.G.S, F.R.S. 
THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA, ny BRE WORD HUNTERS OF THE HAMRAN ARABS. 


tions New and Cheaper Edition. 


‘ Ue MCA aorta the most complete Account of THE S ding distant portions of Egyptian Territory. 
THIPALBPAT N'YANZA GREAT BASIN cub , AND EXPLORATION OF TERNILE SOURCES. 















New and Cheaper Edition. With Maps and Illustrations, 


ISMAILIA. A Narrative of mie E edition to Centra. “Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, organised by 


e LU sum Khedive a Egypt With ortraits, and numerous Illustrations, z ZwxckER and Duzanp. New and Cheaper Edition, with New 
:J rown ovo, 


Tu EGYPTIAN x: ee Letters to the Times and the Pall Mall Gazette. With Map. Demy 8vo. 25 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Printed by R. Cray, Sons, anp TAYLOR and 8, Bread Street Hill. Queen Victoria Street, in the City of London, and published by 
Maca A DARAN Coat the O Ole lo and and 3o, Bedford Street, Covent Garden,—T'usspAv, February 19, 3884. 
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. tt To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye.” ——WORDSWORTH 
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PATENT INDESTRUCTIBLE | 
GAS COOKING 
RANGES. 


FLETCHERS 





BROWNING'S AMATEUR'S SET 


OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 








For -Plate Photography, comprising every Article 
shown in the Engraving, Complete in Oase, price £2 58; 


FULL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS SENT FREE 
ix aici Der tds 


JOHN BROWNING, 63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





These are re most md rs 
economical Cooking Ran 
ever made, OSERE ION n 
COOETNG an now be guaranteed 
to all intents 
ABSOLUTELY INDESTRÜCI- 
TELE, and will at the same ome 
Roast, Bake, Boil, dec eed and 
DBsT dong i C and at 
F the cost of 
map irae. Scie NS PRIZE) 
MEDAL of The 
siesta bition were both 
DEANE. & COS EXHIBIT of 
FLETCHER'S STOVES as “The 
Best Application of Gas to „Heating 
and Coo. in Dwellings.” 
i The whole of FuercHeR’s Fur- 
t R naces, Forges, Blow-pipes, Asbestos 
= c JS ires, Ranges, Washers, Bath and 
Water Heaters, &c, &c, can always be pen in action 1n Deane & Co.s 
w Rooms. 
AU Orders Carriage paid to nearest Station Discount for Cash, 
. COMPLETE EY. LONI FREE. 
NG 
DEANE & CO. (witisrs,.) DON BRIDGE. 
THE “ LOISBTTIAN A 
SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 
INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY 
ART of NEVER DURGETTIN Gt! 
DISCONTINUITY CURED!! 
A Physiological System, wholly unlike Mnemonics, using none o 
7 its Loc ities,” TANS, » 6 Begs,” “Links,” or “Associations.” 


ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Editor of | 
** Health," says :— 

e '* PROFESSOR LOISETTE'S SYSTEM 1s PHYSIOCOGICEL AND 

SCIENTIFIC IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE." 


Mr. RICHARD A, PROCTOR, Editor of “ Knowledge," 
in No, 117, dated January 25, 1884, says :— 

‘I HAVE NO HESITATION IN THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDING 
THE SYSTEM TO gLL WHO ARE IN EARNEST IN WISHING TO 
TRAIN THEIR MEMORIES EFFECTIVELY, AND ARE THEREFORE 
WILLING TO PAKE REASONABLE PAINS TO OBTAIN SO USEFUL 
A RESULT." 


Any Book Mastered in One Reading. * 
Great Inducements to Carrespondence Classes. 
Prospectus post-free on application to 


PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 
37, NEW OXFORD STREET (opposite Mudie’s Library), LONDON. 


Dr. 





* 


ASTRONOMICAL AND ioi -OUT TELESCOPES, 
hie 








NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA'S ' 
UNIVERSAL TELESSORE. 
Terrestmal and Astronomical Powers, :. 
"£6 68. od., £8 88. od., and £10 roa. od. 
Jlustrated and Descriptive Price Lists frosted , i * 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, " » 
Opticians and Scientific Instrument "Mab 
To Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
45, CORNHILL, & 122, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


e. . * 
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piss INSTITUTION OF GREAT 


*BRITAIN, 
EMARLE STREET PICCADILLY, W 


S SATUR 

Works oF CH RD WAGNER” (with AP die: Votal ENS 

mental. One Guinea the Course, 

T SDAY NEXT Macch 3) at 3 © clock; Prof ARTHUR GAMGEE, 

M.D., s Fullerian Professor of Fhynology, R; * Firat of Twelve 
«DIGESTION wid NOTRIMON® Ono Grine de 


Coffrse. 
Subecripiian t to all tho Courses in the Seasgn, Two Guineas. 
.— — — 


*.BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The READING ROOM will be CLOSED from MONDAY, March and, 
to THURSDAY, March sth, r both da inclusive 


A. BOND, Principal Librarian. 
Britsh Museum, February 24, 1885 


EXETER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—A 
CHEMISTRY MASTER will be required ia May The Salary is 
200 n year. Thereis a good Laboratory, and the Master will teach 

~ Science only. Candidates must have taken rst or and Class Honours 
N.Sc. for Chemistry, Oxford or Cambridge. For further particulars 
apply to the Head Master, Rev. E Carros 


GEOLOGY.—For Disposal, Valuable Col- 


lection of Geological Specimens, Minerals, Crystals, Shells—the 
Property of a Geologist lately deceased —Apply L. R L., 4, Elstow, 
Tiverton Road, Exeter. 


COOKE’S "FRESHWATER ALG&,” 
Part I Wanted, Double Price given. W. C. CRAWFORD, Lockharton 
Gardens, Slateford, Edinburgh 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. — Manufacturers 
and others possessing spare power, and desirous of hghting their Works 
economically by Fus dien should apply for Price List of] os and 

matore Con Incandescence Lighung, tothe “JARMAN ” 

ETEC CTRI COM PANY, Mackintosh Lane, Re, London, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND ELECTRO- 


PLATING.—The “JARMAN” Ld e ESN ag CONIPANY are 




















PRG du SUPPLY DYNAMOS for Lighting or Plating on the 
URCHA HASE-HIRB SYSTEM, to suit the convenience of many 

Electroplating and Electro-guding, oldo or new goods, ın 
iny oy ea. 


LANTERN READINGS. —pISSOLVING, 


VIEWS. 


THE pd QUADRUPLICON. 
New Season, 1884 and 18 85- Popular Subjects for this Season. 

The Channel Islands—The War in the Soudan—The River Thames— 
Devonshire S S Dee and the River Wye—The Enghsh Lakes— 
London Poor and How They Live—Egypt and the Nile Expedition—Nor- 
way—The .Lifeboat-—The Signal Box—The Maids of Lee—Poor Pa’s 
Trousers—Shadows on the Blinds, &c 

The largest and newest Stock of Lanterns and Slides, Scientific and 
General, on Hire and Sale in this country at the Lowest Prices. 

É. MARSHALL, 78, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS FOR HIRE, 
Histological, Botanical, Geological, by the best Mounters Let 
out on most moderate terms. Particulars of B Weis, Dalmain 
Road, Forest Hill, 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS. 


pos nou S and Materials of the Highest Quality supplied 
at City Prices from 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST’S STORES, 
43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, EC. 
(Close to Aldersgate Station) 
COMPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE. 
New Illustrated Price List 62 Adflress the MANAGER. 


C. D. AHRENS, 
PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OP"ICIAN, 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, “LONDON, W.C 











SPECIAL NOTICE—Sce the New Polarising Prism. 


Can be used over any A tB ‘Eyepiece. Strongly recommended for Lantern 
Work; will take in any Object Also see the New Erecting Microscope, 
Any Obyect-Glasæand athe Eyepiece can be used withit. It is the only way 
of secing the Objects in their right shape and form Maker of the 

Nicol Prisms in existence for the Late W. Spottiswoode, Esq., E R.S., 

&c , and for Frank Crisp, Esq, LL.B, B A., &c., &c. 


TRADE SUPPLIED WITH PRISMS 


BODES (Secondhand), Miscellaneous, Re- 
mainders, &c —C HERBERT, English and Foreign Bookseller, 319, 
Geswell Road, London, EC Catalogue free on receipt of two stamps. 
labraries, Old. Books, and Parchment purchased. 





LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 

THOMAS BOLTON, 57, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM; 
who has last week sent to his subscribers CEcistes crystallinus, with drawing 
and description. He has also sent out Lophopus crystallinus, Melicerto 
ringens, Stepbanoceros Eichormi, Cordylophora lacustris, E eias fluvia- 
tilia, Bacillaria paradoxa, Volvos globator, Trochospheres of Marine Polyzoa ; 
also Hydra, Ameaba, Vorticella, Crayftsh, and other Specimens for (Huxley 
and Martin's) Biological Laboratory work.' 

Weekly Announcements will be giei v this place of Organisms T. B. is 


supplying. 
Specimen Tube, One Shilling, post free. 
Tiventy-six Tubes In course af Six Months for Subscription of £1 i8., 
or Twelve Tubes Jor 108. 6d. 
Portfolio of Drawings, Ter®Pargs, rr. each. 


NEW MICROSCOPIC SLIDES 
JUST ISSUEDgBY ®& 


EDWARD WARD, 249, OxFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 


Bans Polyzoa (Polypdcm of Bicellaria ciliata), bedae for Binocular. 
Balsam for Polariscope, 





E 
Paranie of Emn (Niemus dromacas), i in 
Price One Shilling each, or post free for - Stamps each. 
Micro ic Slides in t ani vano: sent out on selection. 
New Series of Unmounted Ob: a aes of the Cockroach, 
post dee t thr as rd 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED FOR GEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS 


Geological Collections especially adapted for Teaching as supplied to Science 
and Art Department, aad used by all and Teachers in 
Gieat Britain, &c s 
New and Rare Minerals constantly arriving from all parts for selection €f 
Single Specimens. 
ROCK SECTIONS AND ROCK,SPECIMENS : 
The Largest Vanety in England. 


New Catalogues pA Lists on application to— 
MES R GREGORY, 


88, CHASSE ‘STARE, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON. 
Estnblished 27 Years in London 
MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY, 


Mr. HENSON'S Latest Arrivals are 

Very Fine DOUBLY-TERMINATED "CRYSTALS of ZIRCON, 
E inches long, un ; BERYLS, *DIOPTASE UWAROWITE, 
ALUEWITE, NA IVE SILVER, HERDERITE, Vary BRILLIANT 
RUTILES, CHALCOSIDERITE, and NATIVE "COPPER, Corn- 
wall; POLISHE Daven and GREEN AVENTURINE. GROUPS 
and SINGLE C ME ES 2 STIBNITE, Japan; “SHERRY” 
COLOURED TOPAZES 

A Large Series of ROCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 


same. 
Lists on Application Hammers, Chisels, and Hammer Strops. 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free, 
SAMUEL HENSON, 
277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Norfolk Street. 


THE AMATEUR’S FIRST -HANDBOOK 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(iittustra@ep) nv J. H. T. ELLERBECK. 


A complete Guide and Instructor in the Modern Dry-plate Process. 
3RD Epitiom Post Free rad. 
From D. H *CUSSONS AND CO, 
79, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., London, and all Booksellers and Dealers. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 














so PER CENT. GRANT FOR THEePURCHASE OF STANDARD 
COLLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEAGHING GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS armi FORMS on which the 
Application is to be made supplied by 


THOMAS J. DOWNING, ; 
. Geologist, &c., 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON,E C (over Quarter of a Century). 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
DIVISION—EDUGATION 


A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 
THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


For Geological Collections "for Science Teaching. 
Catalogues Post free. 
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PRINCE EDWARD and PRINCE GEORGE of WALES. | 


An Hlustrated Article entitled “ H.M.S. BACCHANTE at 
the Antipode,” by PRINCE EDWARD and PRINCE 
GEORGE of WALES. And also the opening pait of a 
New Story by BRET HARTE, entitled—** A SHIP OF '49." 
See ‘The English Dlustuated Magazine” for March. 


Profusely Illustrated Price SIXPENCE, by post EIGHTPENCE. 
THE 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
For MARCH, 1885 contains— 

PRINCE EDWARD and PRINCE GEORGE of WALES GOING 

DOWN a COAL MINĘ, n AUSTRALIA Engraved by J D. 

[Fronttsprece. 


COOPER, from a Phot ph. 
HMS “BACCH E'®*at the ANTIPODES. By Prnce Edward 
With Illustrations 


r 


a 
and Prince George dé Wales With Illustrations 

PRIMROSES and COWSLIPS By Grant Allen 
by H Ryland 

The ART of CAÉTINGn BRONZE By George Simonds. With 
Illustrations 

A SHIP of (t (to be continued) By Bret Harte With Illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson 

PILGRIMAGES By W Minto * 

7 A FAMILY AFFQIR (to be continued) By Hugh Conway (Author 


of “ Called Back è 
MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON. 


The Opening Chapters of a New Novel by Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie (Miss Thackeray), Author of “ The Village on the 
CLI? €vce, are published sn MACAIILLAN'S MAGA- 


ZINE for MARCH. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No 305 For MARCH. Price rs CONTAINS 
1 —Mrs DYMOND. Chapters I—IV. By Mrs. RITCHIE (Miss 
THACKERAY) 
2.—A CHAPTER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
3—O0RAWGE-BLOSSOM SONNET. 
4 —A1IRRESPONSIBLE OPINION 
5 —BLACKSTONE. 
$ —OLD MYTHOLOGY IN NEW APPAREL 
—EXPERIENCES OF A DAY-BOY AT A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
§ ITHE SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE ELECTION OF CLEVE- 


LAND. 
9—A MILIAONAIRE’S*COUSIN. Chapters VII.—IX (Conclusion } 
10 —REVIEW OF THE M@NTH. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NORTH BRITISH- AGRICULTURIST, 
the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among 
Landowners, Farmers, Resident Agents, and others interested in thé 
management of land throughout the United Kingdom. 

The AGRICULTURIST is published every Wednesday afternoon in time 
foi the Evening Mails, and contains Reports of all the principal British and 
Irish Markets of the week. 

Thespecíal attentionof Land Agentsis directed to the AGRICULTURIST 
as one of the best existing papers for Advernsing Farms to be Let and Estates 
or e. 

Advertisers addressing themselves to Farmers will find the AGRICUL- 

TURIST a first-class medium for reaching that Class. 

Pricead By post 34¢. Annual Subscription, payable in advance, r44. 
pomen 7, High Street, Edinburgh; and 145, Queen Victoria Street, 

ndon 

Money Orders payable to CHARLES ANDERSON, Jun., Edinburgh. 


On the zst of every Month, pries Sixpence. 
THE ENTOMOLOGIST: 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, OF BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY 
Edited by Jonn Te CARRING BON, 
With the Assistance of 
Frepgrick Bonn, F.Z.S OHN A. Powzn, M.D. 
Epwarp A. Fircn, F.L.S . JENNER WER, F.L.S. 
F. BucHANAN Wuirg, M.D. 

Contains Articles by well-known Entomologists on all Branches of the 
Sclence; on Insects injurions or beneficial to Fann or Garden, Notes or 
Habits, Life-Histores; occurrence of Rarities, &c.; there are Monthly 
Lists of Duplicates and Desiderata. 

Numerous WoopcuT lLLUSQRATIONS, to the printing of which 
attentiom 18 giveg, and occasional LirHOGRAPHED and Cmono-LiTRO- 
GRAPHED PLATES. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. ` 


Prica Sixpence, Monthly, 24 es Bvo, with occasional Illustrations. 
Conducted by © G BAzzETT, . Doucras, R McLacuuan, F.R.S., 
E. SAUNDERS, P.L S., and H. T Srarnron, F.R.S. 

This Magazine, commenced in 1864, contains standard articles and notes 
on all subjects connected wit? Entomology, and especially on the Insects of 
the British Isles. — 

Subscnption—Six Shillings per Volume, post free. 
mence with the Jane number in each year. » 

Vols I. to VI. (strongly bound in cloth) may be obtained by purchasers of 
the entire set to date, at the increased price of ras. each; the succeeding 
vols maybe had separately or ther, at 7f. each 

London: JOHN V. VOORST, 1, Paternoster Row. 
& N.B.—Communications, &c., should be sent to the Editors atthe above 
address. 
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Now Ready, 4to, Cloth, Price 305. - 
Md . 


VOL. XVIII. (ORN—PHT) of the 
. 


IEXWCTS QUO EE DIA. 
BRITANNICA.. 


* . 
Edited by Prof. THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D., 
AND 


Prof. W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 





PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. . 


ORNITHOLOGY. Piof. A. NEWTON. 
OSTRICH. Prof. A. NEWTON. 

OTTER. Prof. W. H. FLOWER. 

OVID. Prof. W. Y. SELLAR. 

OXALIC ACID. Prof. W. DITTMAR. 
OXFORD. F. MADAN. 

OXUS. Lieut-Gen. WALKER, R.E., C.B. 
OYSTER. J.T. CUNNINGHAM. 

INDUSTRY. G. BROWN.GOODE. 
PACIFIC OCEAN. Joun MURRAY. 
PÆSTUM. J. H. MIDDLETON. 
PALÆOGRAPHY. E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
PALERMO. E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
PALESBINE. Piof. ALBRECHT SOCIN. 
PALESTRINA. W. S. ROCKSTRO. 
PALEY. Prof. ANDREW SETH. 
PALL RENHoLD Rost, LL.D. 
PALMYRA. Prof. W. ROBERTSON Saitu, LL.D. 
PANIZZI. RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 

PAPER. E. MAUNDE THOMPSON and R., C. MENZIES. 
PAPHLAGONIA. E. H. BUNBURY. 
PARASITISM :— 
ANIMAL. PATRICK GEDDES. 
` VEGETABLE. G. R. MILNE MURRAY. 
IN MEDICINE. CHARLES CREIGHTON, M.D. 
PARIS. GASTON MEISSAS and ANTHYME ST. PAUL. 
PARLIAMENT. Right Hon. Sir. THOMAS ERSKINE May, 
K C.B., D.C.L 
PASSOVER. Prof. W. B. SMITH. 
PATHOLOGY. CHAS. CREIGHTON, M.D. 
PEARL. F. W. RUDLER. 
PEERAGE. E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
PENANCE. Rev. R. F. LITTLEDALE, LL.D., D.C.L. 
PENTATEUCH. Prof. JULIUS WELLHAUSEN. 
PERPETUAL MOTION. Prof. CHRYSTAL. 
PERSIA :— . 
ANCIENT History. Prof. NoLDEKX and Prof. A. VON 
GUTSCHMID. 
MODERN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY.  Major-Gen. Sir 
FREDERICK GOLDSMID, K.C.S.I. è 

LANGUAGE. Pio® K. GELDNER. 

LITERATURE, Prof. HERMANN ETHÉ, Ph.D. 
PETROLEUM. Prof; S. F. PECKHAM. 
PHARMACOPCEIA. E. M. HOLMES. 

PHIDAS. A. S. àIURRAY. 
PHILIPPIANS. Rev. E. HATCH, D.D. 
PHILISTINES. Prof. W. R. SMITH. 
PHILOLOGY. Prof. W. D. WHITNEY. 

ARYAN LANGUAGES. Prof. E. SfEVERS. 
PHILOSOPHY. Prof. SETH. 

PHGCENICIA. Prof. A. SociN and Prof. A. van GUTSCHMID. 
PHOSPHORESCENCE. W. E. HOYLE. 
PHOSPHORUS. Prof. DITTMAR. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Capt. WM. DE W. ABNER, R.E. 


» 





* 
Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
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* MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
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EpiNBURGH—6, ST ANDREW SQUARE. LoNDoN OrrFicE—17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 





The ATTENTION of ASSURERS is directed to the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES obtamable in this Society, in respect of 
ee ; . ECONOMY-——EQUITY—SAFETY. 
CONOM Y.— The Premiums are, in many cases, 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for £1200 or 


41250 may generally be had for the yearl 
E HOU! Y yearly 


yment which would elsewhere assure £1000 only. 


ITY.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policy-holders themselves, on an efluitalfte principle—no share being 


giyen to those v whose early death there is a /oss to the other Membeis. 
e 


may be expected (in the future. 


From this source large additions have been made, and 


~ SAFETY.—The Business (which fo: ten years has exceeded a Million yearly) is of the most “select character, and con- 


ducted at the smallest cost. 


The expenses, which are less than in any Office transacting so large a business, were last year under M per cent. of the nett 


Premiums, and little over 6 per cent. of the year's Income. 


THE FUNDS accumulated from Premiums exceed $5,000,000, the increase last year bei 83% 
Only two Offices ın the Kingdom (both older) have as luce a a ; 
Claims under Policies now payable a Month after Proof, 
Reports, with Tables of Premiums, &c., on Application. 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


JAMES WA'SSON, Manager. 








Just PunLISHED Demy 8vo 6s cloth boards 


MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE. 
With some Account of the Island, its People, its Resources, and Development. 


By GEORGE A. SHAW, F.Z.S., London Mission, Tamatave. 
With many Illustrations and a Map 


This book is of unusual interest Mr Shaw traces carefully the ongin 
and history of the French claims in Mada , and enables his readers to 
estimate accurately both the French and Malagasy positions in the conflict 
The chapters on the “Origin of the Malagasy,” “ Malagasy Civilisation,” 
“The Present Civil and Religious State of the Malagasy,” “The Fauna,” 


and ‘The Flora of Madagascar” are full of attractive reading The book 
has throughout the vividness ofan eye-witness, and the accuracy of one wh, 

writes from first-hand knowledge, while a personal interest is given to mu 

of it from the prominent part played by Mr Shaw himself in the scenes 
escri 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON. 





AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 


ILLUSTRATION. 
ADVANTAGES. 
rst. They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. 
2nd. Printed on the pure of the Book itself, mounting not r&quired. 
3rd. For Editions of rooo and under they are cheap. 
Employed by the Truste@s of the British. Museum and by the Learned 
Societies; also by many of the leading Publishers. 
the Works recently done, oret prosent in the press, may be 
iy Brassey's '' Tahiti"; Prof 's “The Types of Greek 
Gous Fa area “Practice of MEL Piin Taming i gadsleys 
mamental Arts of Japan” ; 's n ess's 
ALPES el mer' a Memoir." pis 


FOR THE 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


VISIT THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
’ ý (Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Now ready ae 
Copies of the most celebrated paintings in this Collection. 
e Foreign Schools B The British 
Prospectus on application to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
TURNER'S "LESER STUDIORUM ” 
Volume III , to complete the work, now, ready. 
An ILLUSTRA’ PAMPHLET, with Press Notices from the Times, 
Athenaum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal, &c., free per Post 
Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per Post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, WC. 
- 


AMATEUR 
PHOTÓGRAPH Y. 
AMATEURS SUPPLIED 


NECESSARY APPARATUS- 
DRY PLATES, €HEMICALS, &c. 


First issue of Auto 








Ins'ructions Given. 


+ GEORGE HOUGHTON & SON, 
89, pito: HOLBORN, Lonpon, W.C. ` 


MISS MARK’s LINE DIVIDER, Price 5s. 


Ge NATURE, January 22, P 275.) . 
Prof TYNDALL'S Experiments in Frictional Electricity, prepared accord- 
we ing to directions of Mr. COTTRELL Complete £5 10s 
. MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS for Colleges and Public Schools 
E ‘Lists amd particulars of the above post free. 
STANLEY, s, Great Turnstile, Holborn, and 13, Railway Approach, 
hd London Bridge. 





Ca 





Price 5s. Post Free. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES at the OWENS COLLEGE, from the Plans of 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, A R.A, by Sir H. E ROSCOE, FRS, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Owens College, Victoria University, Wath 
Lithographic Copies of the Original Plans afd Deviationg. 

J. E CORNISH, 33, Piccadily, Manchester. 


FERNS, A SPECIALITY. 


The largest and most profusely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of FERNS ever published, containing much valuable informa hon, many 
e ts on 


Synon numerous Descriptions, and ious yet sim; 
Fere Colture "; representative of our IMMENSE STOC N8 
suitable for STOVE and 


which is bably the largest in the World 
GREEN OUSE cultivation, for OUTDOOR FERNERIES, and 
other purposes. w 


May be kad on application, PRICE is. 


ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER I000 SPECIES AND 
VARIETIES POST FREE. 


W. & J, BIRKENHEAD, 
FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 
] .HOW,*& CO/'S 
Geological Transparencies for the Lantern. 
Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 
WALKER'S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS 


AND MINERALS. 
HOW & CO’S POCKET MICROSCOPE LAMP, 8s. 6d. 


MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, Obsidians, Granites, 
Syenites, Diorites, Gabbros, Dol Basalts, Tachylites, Trachytes, 
Andesites, Porphyrites, Rhyolites, Lavas, Asher, Gneiss, Schists, Lime- 
stones, &c . price 11. 6d. each, e. 

JAMES HOW & CO., 73, 


= MINERALS AND STONE 


« IMPLEMENTS. 
MR. BRYCE-WRIGHT begs to call the attention of his Clients and tha 
Public to his large Senes of 
MINERALS AND STONE IMPLEMENTS, 


fi hich single speeunens can be selected. * 
"Elementary Collections of Minerals, Fossils, and Roqks from Ax upwards. 


N B —Thaese Collections obtained tho Prise Medal, 1862. 
GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
BRYCE-WRIGHT, 


Mineralogist and Expert m Precious Stones, 
204, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





FARRINGDON, STR, Lonpen. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
Vearly. 2... ee eee deta eS 
Half-yearly. . . . . . . .. sanigas 
Quarterly, ....... 7 6 


To the United States, the Continent, “and all places 
vithin the Postal Union :— 


* L d 

Vearly. s ea ewe ht a ew ew 830 6 
Half-yearly. .....% . 9... 15 6 
. Quarterly, .........2.242+- 8 0o 





CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS 
Three Lines in Colum@ a. 62. 9d. per Line after, 


d 
One-Eighth Page, o guter Column . . . 0 18 6 
Quarter Page, or HAE a Cof.mn see ee E15 0 
Half a Page, or a Column . . .. . ... 3 o 
Whole Page . .. 6 o 
Post Office Orders payable to MACMILLAN & CO. 


OFFICE: 29, BEDYORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Btary of Societies 


LONDON 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


"LOYAL SOCIETY, at 4 ao Om 2 arueralle Phenomenon of Crystalline Re- 
arcon: Prof. Stokes, Sec. R 
F TELEGRAPH races at 8,—Discussion on Mr. Illius A 
3 Paper on the Working of Railway Sı and Points by Electro- 
qe &c.—On Constant re orce in an Electric Light- 
Circuit Sir David Salomo 
pRLoNDon INSTITUTION, at eti rd Tunes and Hymn Tunes : Dr. Stalner. 
SOCIETY oF ARTs, a 8.—Tempored Glass: Dr. Frederick Siemens. 
LOYAL INSTITUTION, at 3 — New Chemistry: Prof. Dewar. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 9.—AÀ Marine Biological Laboratory : Prof. E. Ray 
cester 
Juexerr MicroscoricaL CLUB, at 8,—On the Conjugation of Rhabdonema 
arcuatum, Kutz T. R Buffham 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 
PHYSICAL SOCTETY, at 3 —Notes on the use of Nicol’s Prism’ 
McConnell —Further Lecture Experiments on Spectrum c. 
Cleminshaw —On the Second Law of Thermodynamics : J riesen 
Gray -—On the nibst Economic Potential Difference to employ with Incan- 
descent Lamps’ Prof W. E. Ayrton, E ERS, zaq Tt on Perry, M.E 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Richard W E s Armbruster 
WEECssex Fieu Crus, at 6.30 —Report on East Anghan Earthquake of 
April ea, 1884 Raphael Meldola, F R A S 
SUNDAY, MARCH 1 
S Chlonial Animals : Prof H.N Moseley 
AY, MARCH 2. 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL M ele at 8, 
ETY.OF ARTS, at 8 —Chemis AE Pigm 
‘JBQNTOLOGICAL Soctmty, at 8.— 





jUNDAY LECTURE Bun at 


ents‘ J M. Thomson 
Reeth of Extinct Animals: E 


Victoria INSTITUTE, at 8 
LONDON INSTITUTION, at 5 —The Talmud and its Authors: Archdeacon 


MBRovaL (A1. INSTITUTION; at A REM Monthly Meeting, 
TESDAY, Marca 3. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ic A 30.—General Remarks on th® Fauna of Kili- 
manjaro’ H H Johnston —On the Insects collected on Kilimanjaro by 
Mr, H. H Johnston Charles O. Waterhouse —Note on a Nematoid 
Worm collected by Mr. Johnston on Kilimanjafo Prof F Jeffrey Bell — 
Psa ag of a New Variety of Thelphusa fem Kilimafjaro: E. J 

iers 

X<1nq’s COLLEGE SCIENCE Socet, at 8. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at n and Nutrition : Prof. Gamgee 
a EDI SDAY, Marcu 4 

SociETY or ARTS, at 8.—The Evolution of Machines: Prof Hele Shaw 

THURSDAY, MARCH 5. 
OYAL SOCIETY, at 4.30, 
INNEAN SOCIETY, at 8 —New Genera and Species ol of hi 
Gatty’s Collection’ Prof Allman m g Plants 
from Interior of New Zealand. Rev. W. ena Re Reme, Ge oo and 
Breeding of Salmon ın Fresh Watg in Great Britain: Dr 
E INSTITUTION, at 7.—A Commercial Code O'Connor Power. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3,—Ihe New Chemistry’ Prof. Dewar. 
FRIDAY, MancH 6. 
GzoLOGISTS' ASSOCIATION, at B 
“ROYAL INSTITUTION, at genna Discoveries at Pergamus : t. T. 


Newton 
SATURDAY, Marcy 
WiROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3 —Richard Wagner. c Armbruster. 


PATERSON & COOPER. 


76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. 
WiElectric Light and? Power and Telephone Engineers, 
New Electric Light Catalogue, post free 15 

PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have 
he Philosophical, Educational, and 
Messrs, J. and T. MAYFIELD, 41, Queen Victogia Street, E C 


ids from H. 








NATURE . 





TNA IE HATHORN, DAVEY, & 400; 


ental Part of their, Busen to 





LEEDS. : 


THE 


DOMESTIC MOTOR 


(DAVEY’S PATENT). 


The most economical small motor for 

umping water and driving small machinery. 
Cost of fuel one farthing pe1 horse power per 
hour. 


IN USE FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
Catalogues on Application, 
SECOND EDITION, 
GRIFFIN’S 


CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT. 


PRICE 4: 7d. POST FREE. 


A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS; 


ILLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE 
Demy 8vo, 480 pp , Illustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts. 
Most Complete and Cheapest List of Apparatus. 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN anp SONS, 22, GARRICK STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


SANDERŞON & Co., 


Sole Inventors of tha Solid Copper Tape 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


In GonHAuoua Leng! without pinta, ags as supplied b themto HerMajesty’s 
Government and Pr bags ‘ 1 the I A 


ernment, the Argentine Re- 
public, and other Forei pns e the Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, 
The Ji 


e Houses of Parliament, &c. 
ury Commission, acting on the Reports of the International Juries of 
the RM Exhibition, have awarded a Bronze | Medal in Class 26 to Messrs. 
SANDERSON & Co. for their Solid Ligh Conductors In 
Continuous Lengths, without Joints, and of EN Conductivity Copper. 
LRADENHALE HOUSE, tor, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C, 


EPPS) S 


GRATHFUL—CONFORTING. 


COCOA 


For BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS 























, OLD WOUNDS; SORES and 


ULCERS. If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, it oures 
SORE THROATS, BRONOHITIS, COUGHS and COLDS; ang for 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and ‘all Skin Diseases it is unequalled, 


THE CE PEBRATED 





Is unrivalled for Gardeners, Foresters, Farmers’, Joiners’, and Amateurs 
use. It requires no oil. Sharpen with a spittle or water. Puts on a keen 

edge, no humbug about this, Has stood the test of 100 yeas, Cut 
In Hones for Axes, H e Knives, Razors, pe Penknives, and Plane Irons, &c 
Honourable Mentio aris Exhibition, 1878, and Bronze Medal, London 
International Exhibition, 1884. Ask your Tronmonger or other retail house 
to get you one, and give my address; if he won't, drop me a note. 


JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, ` 
Tam O'Shanter Stone Hone Works Palmore Tarbolton. Station, R 8.0, 
yrs 
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` Messrs. MACMILLAN & 00.8 NEW BOOKS. 


> BY THE LATE RECTOR OF LINCOLN COLLEGE. 


: MEMOIRS. 


* By MARK PATTISON, Late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford Cyown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
= NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN: his Sensations and Ideas. By 


WALTER PATER, M.A., Author of ‘* The Renaissance, Studies in Art and Poefry.4 Two Vols. Extra Crow» 
8vo. 215, = 
NEW BOOK BY MR. J. COMYNS CARR. á 


PAPERS ON ART. By Mr. J. Comyns Cark. Extra Crowr 


8vo. 8s. 64. 











LNext week,” 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


RAMONA: a Story. By Heten Jackson. Two ° Vols. Globe 


8vo. I2:. 

‘There is much beauty both in the detail and in the conception. The Senora Moreno is a powerfully conceived character 
There is great nobility in the Indian hero—the young chief, Alessandro Assis ; the minor characters aie sketched off with an able 
hand, and the descriptions are often charming.” — Guardian. 

A POEM BY W. G. WILLS. 


MELCHIOR: a Poem. By W. G. Wrs, Author of “Charles I., 
“ Olivia," &c., Writer of ** Claudian." Crown 8vo. gs. : 
OEDIPUS THE KING. Translated from the Greek of Sophocles int« 

Caen Ge by E D A MORSHERD, M.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford, Assistant Master of Wincheste 
THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. Translated into English by J. W 
MackKArL, M.A., Fellow of Balliol Cfllege, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“The bo@k appeals, above all, to people who are ignorant of Latin, and yet are eager to Rave a close knowledge of th 
author's substance, undimmed by the inevitable conceits, additions, and refinements of moder®versifiers. Such readers will get 
from Mr. Mackai more than they will get from any other version to which we can direct them,” —Saturday Review, 





TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION 
(Revised after Official Returns) of 


THE STATESMANS YEAR-BOOK. 


A STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL OF THE STATES OF THE CIVILISED WORLI 
FOR THE YEAR 1885. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE. Crown 8vo. 105.64. 


t‘ Everybody who knows this work is aware that it is a book that is indispensable to writers, financiers, politicians, statesmen 
and all who me directly or indirectly interested in the political, social, industrial, commercial, and financial condition of ther 
Íellow-creatures at home and abroad. All the information that could possibly *be desired by politicians, merchants, and publie 
speakers and writersgrelative to the Constitution and Government, the Church and education, the revenue and expenditure, the 
army and navy, the area and population, the commerce, industry, and trade of every ciwlised country in the world 1s to be foun 
readily accessible within the small limits of this admirable Year-Book.”—Starldard. —* : 





NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN'S MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 


LESSONS. IN ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By 


BALFOUR STEWART, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics in Victoria University, Owens College, Manchester 
and W. W. HALDANE GEE, Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer in Physics, Owens College. With numerow 
Illustations. Crown 8vo. Vol I. GENERAL PHYSICAL PROCESSES. 6s. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. IN BOTANY, A COURSE OF. By 


F. O. BOWER, M.A., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at the Normal School of Science, South Kensington ; and SYDNEY% 
H. VINES, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ's College, oe and Reader in Botany in tha 
University. With a Preface by W. THISELTON Dyzr, M.A., C.M.G., F.R S., F.L.S., Assjstant-Director of the Roya 
Gardens? Kew. Part I. PHANEROGAMA—PTERIDOPHYTA. e [ust ready, 





- ; MACMILLAN'S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS 
Edited by G. E. FASNACHT, Assistant-Master in Westminster School  x8iffe. 


SANDEAU, JULES.—Mademoiselle DE LA SEIGLIERE. With 
"i P Gace and Commana Notes. Edited by A..C. STEEL, M.A., fssiştanit Master on the Modern Side in Wellington 





MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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A MEDICAL NOVEL. ! x $ Ad 


CHARLEY KINGSTON'S AUNT." 


A Study of Medical Life and Experience. 


By PEN ÓLIVER, F.R.C.S. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








“ A novel, written by a‘physician, with a medical student for its hero, would deserve a few words of notice 
at our hands even if itfwere of less conspicuous ment than this interesting volume. . . . The plot turns upon 
a highly dramatic incident, but it is well worked out, and the interest is well sustained until the mystery is fully 
explained. . . . The scene is laid in one of the best known of our medical schools of London, and old 
students there will bave no difficulty in recognising the truth of several of the portraits which are incidentally 
sketched. Apart fiom its technical interest, this book will secure attention by its vigorous writing, its many 
well-touched pictures of life and character, its clever incidental use of a picturesque and fading rustic dialect, 
and its side-references and just compliment to some cf the social traits of medical character; . . . with 
touches indicating an intimate knowledge of medical society, and a bright insight into some of the best sides 
of medical life and character.” —British Medical Journal. 

“To every practitioner who wishes to renew the memories of his youth the book may be confidently 
recommended as the companion of an idle hour.”—Medical Times. 

“tI want to make your flesh creep,’ said the Fat Boy to the old lady at Dingley Dell. That is what Mr. 
Pen Oliver, author of ‘ Charley Kingston’s Aunt,’ wants to do to his readers, and does very effectively in his 
early chapters. But there is much besides ‘creepiness’ in the book: cheery descriptions of old-fashioned 
medical-student life, an excellent ‘interior’ of a common lodging-house, a well-sustained tracking of a mystery, 
and much of the soft Suffolk talk by one who evidently knows it well. This single-volume story is one which 
should be asked for at Mudie's."—77e World. 

t‘ Charley Kingston has one of the most startling experiences ever accorded to a medical student. This 
incident is placed in the foreground of the story where the clever French mystery novelists put the murder 
The manner of éelling the tale reminds one a little of that of Mr. William Gilbert, who used to write such 
realistic and powerful storief, ‘This is in our opinion a favourable and flattering criticism. " — Daily News. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


mn PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 


ARE THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OY 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic, 
Sole Address—iro, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
May be obtained of all Decorators. Special Prize Medal, Sanitary Institute. 


Award of Merit, International Medical and Sanitary Congress. Silver Medal, National Health Society, 1883 
GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


Ss. WW. SILOE- 
In Casks, 12/6 oe 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/8 per doz. Impl. Pts.+ 


* Bottles charged DA dia dor, and allowed at the same‘rate if returned; but they 
must be for with the Bees = 
A Neither sugar, sa nor any of the many new Brewing Materials are used in 
ld the manufacture of the '* S. METRE Stout; ıt is Brewed enurely from the finest Malt and 
BM Hops; it 1s, too, more hopped than Stout 1s generally ; eres besides being very 
M nutritious, it 1s an excellent Tonic and particular! ay. suited for um ladies n , OF 
anyone requiring a good strengthening beverage. It is a Es utritious " Tonic, 
very much recommended by Medical men. * 





















WALTHAM BROTEERS, 
*THE "HALF-GUINEA" ALE BREWERY, LONDON, S.W. 


PRIZE MEDAL] HARVEY 5 PEAK, HEALTH 
AWARDED, [By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain,] EXHIBITION. 








SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 
BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. oe 
MANUFACTJRERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE, RESEARCH. " 
WIMSHURST, - AND VOSS INDUCTION MACHINES - « 
- | OF IMPROVED PATTERN. : 
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. 3 el phe 
SPECIALITIES for the MICROSCOPE. 
. e 

e . 4 £d 3 "E t d 

Five typical examples of blood on one slide a0 e P ++ 8$ o | The Lord's Prayer, engraved on glass, with a diamond, on the scale 
Mature Eggs of Flounder, showing young fish ... x bus ^ 16 of one Bible to the square inch ... Mos ODD e» 10 6 
Brillant Eyes of Spiders mounted without pressure . « xr 6| Dr Koch's Comma us in Asiatic Cholera ... š ss uk BO. 
Section through Jaw of Cat, all the teeth zs situ 6 o | Vartety of groups of Foraminifera, all named ~ a. se  . each I 6 
Involuntary Muscle, Arteries injected =. - 1 g | Groups of Polycistina from Barbadoes . each x 6 
«21 0 


è Formin m Fides spectes in separates groups, sone oo one side 3 a (T Side gr Distomacoa, too species, Stk list piae tan 
* ecimens illustrative of Anatomy, ol , Botan ntomo ra] ani s If, If. "m and as ez 
g ? p -SPECIALLY BEAUTIFUL SLIDES FOR SOIRE AS, RESP Ie f 
9 Artisticallymrranged groups, composed of Diatoms, Wheels of Chirodota, Anchors and Plates of Synapta, Scales of Butterflies, &c. W. WATSON & SONS would 
call ia] attention to these Slides, their beanty being unsurpassed, and most suitable as Exhibition Slides Prices in Case, ros. 62 , rar. 6d , 165 , a15., agr. 
Scales and Hairs of Insects arranged as a Sprig of Flowers... BS Me : eae ine e sss 6s. 62. and 7s 6d each. 
Do. Do. „Bouquets or Vases of Flowers... m aie -— ove tae ose ses IS, 214., and 30s each. 
Cut Sections ready for Mounting. The following now ready :—Human Spleen, Malpighian b@dieg Injected ; Human Stomach 
Injected ; Human Medulla Oblongata, stained, Petiole of Cinnamon Price, 6 Sections in tube, r4, ead extra 
NEW CLASSIFIED LIST of OBJECTS for the MICROSCOPE (including the recently acquired Stock of Mr. E. WHEELER, 


late of Tollington Road, Holloway) sent post free to any H of the world, on ayplicatii, to 


W. WATSON & SONS, 313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ase Ås .. 





TWO DOORS FROM CHANCERY LANE» ESTABLISHED 1837. - 
THE “EXCELSIOR” THE NEW: PATENT 
PATENT SPRING MATTRESS, AWARDS: WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS, 
I TEN — wn 





- = Tez 











PRIZEMEDALS, -: = 
FouRTEEN 
CERTIFICATES 
or MERIT 
Tus The leading peculiarity of this Mattress 1s the unique cor- 
The principle of arrangement permits the free movement ** Excelsior” bination of a woven wite central portion with helical 
of one sleeper without inconvenience to the other, admits "A ND springs of great strength and reliable temper, giv: 
of complete isolation pf each, and effectually prevemis «+ Matlock” advantages possessed by no other make. ‘The heli 
depression in the centre. springs obviate the tendency in all woven wire mattresses 
—_—_ ° BED-RESTS.to become hollow and so cause sleepers to roll into the 
THE “EXCELSIOR” & 'MATLOCK" COUCHES, middle of the bed. . e. 
Retailfrom Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, &c, Iilustrated DescriptivBCirculars and Price Lists from 


CHORLTON -& DUGDALE, MANCHESTER. 


. Collection of Six Fasciated Stems ;—Strawberry, Sweet Pea, Tropzeolum, ‘thistle, Stonecrop, and Celosia, 58. 
Vertical Section of the Male Perichetum and Antheridia of Atrichum undulatum, 18, f 
Vertical Sections of the Apothecia of Usnea barbata and Lecanora tartarea, showing Asci, 1s, each, 
Trans, sect. of Esparto Grass (remarkable arrangement of Fibre), 18. 































i ide Leaf or Stem : Cover Slide - Section of Stem of Water 
S tinem (Salisburya). etioles of Acacia, Lemon, Geranium, Lily | (pha alba), 
2. Abietinez (Spruce Fir). Abutilon, and Croton. 3s. S showing, richoblasts, 
3 Araucana nue) Cover Slid eS highly Polar. 1s , 

-Cover Slide: 
4 Cunresinum (Juiper) Gas | Stems of Olive, Ten, Casua- S Mr. PIFFARD’S PATENT 
rina, Camphor, £g. 6d NY COUNTER-SUNK SLIPS are 
? Sale. Two sizes are ready, 3/16 

-Cover Slide : S oF S and 3/8, s : 

F 5/8, at 6s. doze Thi t! de- 

Roots of Casuarina, Spruce Fir SM $ SS ‘ = ie the Jornal of the Royal Microscopical 

ei u I = ae ais 
B MSN PIFFARD'S SLIDES —Mr, B. Pifard has patented a 
When ordered off thes Cata- 


. Slide, which is made Sy forming with a diamond a round recess 
m an ordinary slide. In this the object is placed, and covered with 
thin gifs. ‘Lhe upper surface of the slide 1s thus perfectly smooth, 
the cover-glass being even with the slide There is no danger of the 
., cover-glass and object being knocked off; and the recess causes 2 very beau- 
tiful diffusion of light. 

9 


REMITTANCE WITH ORDER. ENLARGED CATALOGUE READY, POST FREE. 
. B. PIFFARD, HILL HOUSE, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, HERTS. 


. mwas THE “OTTO? GAS ENGINE: eos 


. CONSUMPTION of GAS guaranteed to EN OVER 15,000 DELIVERED. 


logue (except where special 
prices are fixed) the prices 
are as @ollows :—ıs. each, 8s a 
dozen, 251. per so, 42 per 100 





be.25 to 75°/, less than ANY other 
Gas Engine per brake horse-power. 


CROSSLEY’S PATENT TWIN ENGINES— 
2 Impulse every Revolution. 
The steadiest running Gas Engine yet made, 
CROSSLEY’S PATENT SELF-STARTER— 





e The Safest, Simplest, and Best. 
“ROSSLEY’S NEW VERTICAL ENGINES— 
K Requiring little Ground Space. 





CROSSLEY BROS., Limited, Manchester. 


. London: 24, Poultry, E.C. Glasgow: 58, Union Street, 








Printed by RicuaRD Cray AND Sons, at d 8, Bread S: Hil i i 
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e ** To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye." —WORDSWORTH 
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PHOTOGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED. 


By means of MAWSON & SWAN'S Photographic 
Apparatus and Dry Plates, 


SUPERB PHOTOGRAPHS 


Can be taken by AMATEURS in the most skilful manner, so easily 
that any intelligent youth may e master of the Procesa after a few 


Descriptive Lists, Book of Instruction, and Copies of Photographs 
taken with these Sets sent by Post for Six Stamps. 





NUMEROUS EXHIBITION AWARDS 
Haye been given for Photographs taken on 


SWAN’S DRY PLATES. 


MAWSON AND SWAN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC | APPA- 
RATUS AND CHEMICALS, 


MOSELEY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
THE “LOISETTIAN” 


SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 
INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY! 
ART of NEVER FORGETTING !! 
DISCONTINUITY CURED!! 
A Physiological System, wholly unlike Mnemonics, using none o, 
tts *! Localities,” “ Keys,” “Pegs,” “Links,” or “Associations.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Editor of 
‘t Health," says :— 
e ‘f PROFESSOR LoISETTE'S SYSTEM IS PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE." * 


Mr, RICHARD A4PROCTOR, Editor of '* Knowledge,” 
in No, **7, dated January 25, 1884, says :— 

“I HAVE NO HESITATION, IN THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDING 
THE SYSTEM TO WHO ARE IN EARNEST IN WISHING TO 
TRAIN THEIR MEMÜRIES EFFECTIVELY, AND ARE THEREFORE 
WILLING TO TAKE REASONABLE PAINS TO OBTAIN SO USEFUL 
A RESULT." - 


Any Book Mastered in One Reading, » 

Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
Prospectus post-free on application to 
PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 
37, NEW OXFORD STREET (opposite Mudie's Library), LONDON. 











BROWNING’S AMATEUR'S SET 






fa p 
For Dry-Plate Photography, comprising every Article 
shown in the Engraving, Complete in Case, price £2 5s. 


FULL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS SENT FREE. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
es gaat 


NEGRETT! & ZAMBRA’S 
ASTRONOMICAL AND LO00K-0UT TELESCOPES, 














UNIVERSAL TELESQ@OPE. 
Terrestrial and Astronomical Powers. 
46 68. od., £8 8s. od., and £ro ros, od. 


iWustrated and Descriptive Price Lists Posted Free. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, A 


Opticians and Scientific Instrument Makers 
To Hux MAJESTY trax Quexn, . 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


Branches '— 
45, CORNHILL, & 122, REGENT STREET, LONDON. e. 
2 ‘ 


* 


ad 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


o NOTICE is Heby Given, that on WEDNESDAY, April 29 next, the 
Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in the followmg Departments :— 


Examinerthips. Salaries. Present Examiners. 
©  AÁxTS AMD Science. (Each) + 
L Vip Esq, PhbD,LLD, 
‘Tyro in Classics wo 2504 3 


Pas A a S. Willans, LL.D., M.A 
quik, Esq., TOR ,M A. 
Hales, M A 


Literat History ... d. TN 
Two in the Frereh Language and} HE Brette, B.D., B.A. 
Literature eru 


Two in the German Lang RC, SchoelJ, Ph D. 

rac 7 M 
and Literature m 

Two in the Hebrew Text of. the. 
Old Testament, the Greek Text 
of the New Testament, the 
Evidences of the Chnstian Re- 
ligion, and Scnpture History 


Two in Mental and Moral Science 1297. oe MA 
, 


L. Beas 


Esq, MA 
Rev. Prof 


eathes, D.D,M A. 


s -— Keynes, MA,HB.Sc. 
Two in Political Economy e ... st HUN Boni ER LUD, MA. 
Two in Mathematics and Natu) „oz | Prof A. G. reenhill, M.A 
ral Philosophy Mer AP 
Two in Experimental Philosophy 1997. [Pre ur y OAM. Au E a 
: : Prof J Emerson Reynolds, M.D., 
Two in Chemistry se se su 2007 | F. 
Prof T E Thorpe, Ph D, F R.S 
our, MD »D Sc, 


Prof Bayley Ba 
Two in Botany and Vegetable y'ey 
Physiology .. me ie} 1094 (ERS 
A T Anat Prof E Ray Lankester, LL D., 
-Two in iparariya' atomy 
and Zoology a ay) eae Macalister, MD, M.A, 


Rev Prof. T G. Bonney, D Sc, 
F.RS 
Vacant. 


Two in Geology and Paleontology 757. 


Laws. e. 
Two in Junsprudence, Roman 
Law, Principles of Legislation, took. Dr F C. Clark 4,L D , M A. 
and International D (Vacan 
TN Equity and R S Property] sol, [rey Ponta, Ng ud M A 
Two in Common Law ‘and aad so { ames Anstic, Vi eed ,BA, C. 
and Principles of Evidence A sito, En: BA, QC 


Two imn Constitutional History of Oscar Browning, E MA 
Barisd. VA ac A Diy NA . 
MEDICINE. 5 
š PO roadbent, pees 
Twoin Medicine .. vee T1504. I Miller Ord, Esq, A 
Sur MAN Mackbimace M Ch, 
Two in Surgery | 4 ees zoz | MA 
ond RS 
P h M.D., 
Two in Anatomy sa .. . see r004 { C M.F SE. S s 
ho PME NE 
: E ro mgee, -» F. 
Two in Physiology se ..-.« .. rood (prof Gerold Yeo, M’D. 
Two in Obstetric Medicine „u ~. 7g7 {John Williams, Esq., M.D. 


\Vacant 


Two:n Materia Med'ca and Phar- Lauder Brunton, gm MD, 
maceutical Chemistry... 2! 75% {cm DSc, FRS 
e. tA. J. Pepper, Eq, M S., M B 
Two in Forensic Medicine ...9 e 597 1 Prof. G. Bowe.” MD. BS. 
The Examiners above named are re-cligible, and intend to offer them- 
selves for re@lecton * 
Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attes- 
lation of e arit elas smt vertant ony on or before Tuesday, 
31 is particularly desire enate that al ap- 
plication of any kind be made to its madividuai Members, i yet 
By order of the Senate, 


e ARTHUR MILMAN, MA, 
Registrar. 


University of London, ' 
Burlington Gard 
Made 3 1885 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOGIETY 
OF ENGLARD. ° 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


The Examination of Candidates for the Society's Senior Prizes and Cer- 
tificates will take place in the week commencing TUESDAY. May 12, 1885 
Copies of the Regulanons and of the Form of Entry (which 1s required to 
be sent in by pril 1, 1885) may be had on application to 


H M JENKINS, Secretary. 


- INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS 
e EXHIBITION PHOTOGRAPHY. 
on ee Prim Cope tne Teer ir diario oa sy fe oba aT ot 


s to the SECRETARY Tenders must be sent in not later than 
Th : 








LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, 57, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
who has this week sent to his subscribers specimens of the Cercaria of a 
Fluke, with drawing and description. He has also sent out CEcistes ites 
linus, Stephanoceros Eichornu, Brachionus urceolaris, Lophopus cal: 
[da lacustris, Spongilla fluviatilis, Volvox globator; also Am aha, 

orticella, Crayfish, and ther ens for (Huxley and Martin's 

Biglogtcal Laboratory work. 

Weekly Announcements will be made in this place of Organisms T. B. is 
supplying. 

Specimen Tube, One Shilling, post free. 
ice sas Tubes in course of Six Mom EO ri as of £x 14, * 
or Twelve Tubes for 1 
Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Parts, 1s. each. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. — Manufacturers 
and others possessing spare power, and desirous of lighting their Works 
economically by Electne:ty, should apply for Price List of Dynamos and 
Aecumulators, for Arc 9r Incandescence Lighung, to the “JARMAN” 
ELECTRICAL COMPANY, Mackintosh Tane, Homerton, London, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND ELECTRO- 
PLATING —The “JARMAN” ELECTRICAL COMPANY are 
peri to SUPPLY DYNAMOS for jpighting or Plating on the 

CHASE-HIRE SYSTEM, to suit the convenience of many 
purchasers. Electro-plating and Electro-gilding, old or new goods, in 
any quantity. 


LANTERN READINGS.—DISSOLVING 
VIEWS. 


THE NEW QUADRUPLICON. 
New Season, 1884 and 1885.—Popular Subjects for this Season. 

The Channel Islands—The War in the Soudan—The Raver Thames— 
Devonshire Scen Hereford and the River Wye—The English Lakes— 
London Poor and How They Live—Egypt and the Nile Expedition-—-Nor- 
way—The Lafeboat—The ignal B Box--The Maids of Lee—Poor Pa’s 
Troms news on the Bhnds, &c 

The largest and newest Stock of Lanterns and Slides, Scientific and 
General, on Hire and Sale in this country at the Lowest Prices. 
É MARSHALL, 78, Queen Victor Street, Loadon, E.C, 


ICROSCOPIC OBfECTS FOR HIRE, 
Histological, Botanical, Geological, by the best Mounters. Let 
out on most moderate terms. Parti ars rs of B WszLrs, Dalmain 
Road, Forest Hill. 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS. 


phic Apparatus and Materials of the Highest Quality supplied 
uaa cos from 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST’S STORES, 
43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 
(Close to Aldersgate Station). 


COMPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE. 
Now Illustrated Price List 6d. Address the MANAGFR. 


THE AMATEUR’S FIRST HANDBOOK 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(itiustwatep) BY J. H. T. ELLERBECK. 
A complete Guide and Instructor in the Modern Dry-plate Process. 
3RD Epirwn Post Free 134. 
from D B. CUSSONS AND CO, 
79, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., London, and all Booksellers and Dealers 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


PER CENT GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF STANDARD 

OLLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TE&CHINGe GEOLOGY 

AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS end FORMS on which the 
Application is to be made supplied by | 


THOMAS J. ‘DOWNING, e 
Geologist, &*c., 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON, E.C. (oyer Quarter of a Century). 


SIX PRIZE MEDARS 
AWARDED FOR GEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. 
Geological Col Neg en especial]: aby al "E Leaching as supplied to Science 
Department, and used Lectufiks and Teachers in 
Great hig &e 
New and Rare Minerals constantly arriving from all p@rts for selection of 
Single Specimens. 
ROCK SECTIONS AND ROCK SPECIMENS: 
a The Largest Vargty in England. 
New Catalogues x Lists on application to— 
AMES R. GREGORY, 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON. 
Established A Years in London. 
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SUNSHINE RECORDERS.—For UNI- 
VERSAL and for FIXED LATITUDES—fitted with Prof Stokes 
Zodiacal Frame, as adopted by GOVERNMENT, the METEORO- 
LOGICAL COUNCIL, and many private Observatories. Price Seven 
to Twelve Guineas , Cards. 321 —Apply to R, J. LECKY, care of 
KIRKLAND, Core & Co, Northumberland Street, Stand. Full Trade 

i18cOunt 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


Mr. HENSON'S Latest Arrivals are — 

Very Fine DOUBLY-TERMINATED CRYSTALS of ZIRCON, 
aj inches long, x} suem, BERYLS, DIOPTASE UWAROWITE, 

ALUEWITE, NATIVE SILVER, HERDERITE, Very BRILLIANT 

HALCOSIDERITE, and NATIVE COPPER, Com- 

wall ; POLISHED JAD and GREEN AVENTURINE. GROUPS 
and SINGLE of STIBNITE, Japan; “SHERRY” 
COLOURED TOPAZES, Siberia. 

A Large Series ogROCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 
same. 


Lists on Application Fammers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps. 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free. 
SAMUEL HENSON, 


277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Oppomte Norfolk Street 


NEW MICROSCOPIC SLIDES 
JUST ISSUED BY 
EDWARD WARD, 249, OxFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 
*British Polyzoa (Polypdom of Bicellaria ciliata), Opannie for Binocular. 
for Polariscope, 


Parasite of Emu (Niemus dromacus), in Balsam 
Pile One Shilling each, or post free for 14 Stamps each. 








c Slides in t variety sent out on selection 
New Serits of Unmounted jects, 12 Maseetions of the Cockroach, 
post oras rd 





MUSEUMS AND COLLECTORS. 
Mr. DAMON, of, WEYMOUTH, will forward an 
abridged Catalogue of his Collections in Natural History 
Objects, including RECENT SHELLS (Foreign and 
British), FOSSIL REMAINS, MINERALS, ROCKS, 
MARINE ZOOLOGY, &c., &c., &c. 


PATERSON & COOPER. 
76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. 


Electric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers, 
New Electric Light Catalogue, post free rs 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have disposed of 
the Philosophical, Educational, and Experimental Part of their Business to 
Messrs. J and T MAYFIELD, 41, Queen Victoria Street, E C. 


G. CALVER has received HIGHEST 


AWARD for '' Excillence and Improvements” in Reflecting Telescopes 
exhibited at the International Exhibition, London.— Descriptive Cata- 
logues, twel=s stamps. s 


G CALVER, F.R.A S., Widford, Chelmsford. 


BOOKS (Secondhand), *Misceflaneous, Re- 
mainders, &c —C. HERBERT, English and Foreign Bookseller, 319, 
Goswell Road, London, E C Catalogu eceipt of two stam! 
Libraries, Old Books, and Parchment i pedi ! os z 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 

DIVISION—EDUCATION. 


eA PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 


THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 
. 78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Geological Collections for Science Teaching. 
© Catalognes Post free. 


THE BREWERS' GUARDIAN: 
A Fortnightly Pap devoted tothe Protection of Brewers’ Interests, 
Licensing, Legal, and Parliamentary Matters 


Review or TRÉMALT AND Hor Tuani ; AND WINE AND Sprerr Trang 
CORD. 




















of the Country Brewers. 


The Or, 
“The Brewers’ Guardian” fs plished on the e s of every alternate 
Tuesday, and is the only journal edicially connected with brewing interests. 
Subscription, 16s 6¢. per sanum, pos free, dating from any quarter-day 
Single Coples, 13. each. Registered for transmission abroad. 
Offices—s, Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E C. 
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Sale bp Auctiot. — ,^. 
MONDAY NEXT, SALE No. 686€. : . 


SHELLS 

MR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by Bie: 
TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
MONDAY next, March 9, at balf-past 12 precisely, 
Extennve Collection of Shells formed by Mr H. d 
Stuttgart, compnang Fine Specimens of most yes os Spas of the 
enera Ol.vea, tra, Volta, Cyprea. nus, @larpa, Nautlug, 
trombus, Murex, Helix, Cardium, Pec en, ro d 


e 
On view the Saturday prior fiom ro till 4, and Morning of Sale, 
and Catalogues had. 


FERNS, A SPECIALITY. 


The largest and most profusely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of FERNS ever published, containing much valuable information, many 
, numerous Descriptions, and ions yet simple * Hlots on 

ture" , representative of our IMMENSE STOCK of FERNS 
which is bably the largest in the World, suitable for STOVE and 
GREENHOUSE cultivation, for OUTDOOR FERNERIES, and 


other purposes. 
May be had on application. PRICE is. 


ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER I000 SPECIES AND 
VAPIETIES POST FREE. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 
FERN NURSERY, Satz, MANCHESTER. 


HOW & CO.S 


Geological Transparencies for the Lantern. 
Descnptive Catalogue on Application. 
WALEER'S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS 
AND MINERALS 


HOW*& CO.'S POCKET MICROSCOPE LAMP, 81. 6d. 
MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstgnes, Obsidians, Granites, 
Syenites, Diorites, Gabbros, Dolerites, Basalts, Tachylit ‘Trachytes, 
Andesites, Porphyrites, Rhyolites, Lavas, Ashes, Gneiss, Schists, e- 
stones, &c.. pride zs. 6d. each, 
JAMES HOW & CO., 73, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON. 


MISS MARK’S LINE DIVIDER, Price ss. 
See NATURE, January 22, p: 275 ) 
xperiments in Frictional Electricity, prepared accord- 


the Choice; and 
GUTEKUNS®, of 





Fern 








Prof TYNDALL/'S 
ing to directions of Mr LL Complete EE ros 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS for Colleges and Public Schools 

Lists and particulars of the above post free. 
STANLEY, 5, Great Turnstile, Holborn, and 13, Railway Approach, 
London Bridge. 


THE ZOOLOGIST: 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Third Series Edited byd: E BazriwG, F L.S., F.Z.S , Member of the 
British Ornithologists’ Union ; contains— 

Original Articles by well-known naturalists in every branch of roology; 
habits of animals; arrival and departure sf migratory birds; occurrence of 
rare birds, distribution and migration of British fresh-water fish; new or 
rare manne fish, local aquaria; British reptiles; British land and fresh- 
water mollusca, with remarks on the haunts and habits of the species; and 
other matters of general interest to those who delight in “natural history. 
Reports of the Linnean, Zoological, and Entomolo; Societies Reviews 
of natural history books. Occasional translations from toreign zoological 
journals of important and interesting articles in various branches of zoology. 
There are occasional woodcuts. 

JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Pateynoster Row. e 


LA SEMAINE FRANGAISE: a Weekly 


Newspaper and Review in the French Politics, Literature. 
Science. Ax Varieties, Notes. Price ad. tbrough Booksellers, and at 
the Riilway Office, 441, Strand, W.C. y 
LA SEMAINE FRANÇAISE; Journal Français pour 
i la 








r erre : Politique, Li , Sciences, Arts, Variétés, Nouvelles, 
Secrnei arm aie: Gn tar di ac ass SA TELAM. 
ment co te—un os. .; Bix mols, ss. 
chez tous Ma hibrairea et aux antes dos chemins de fer, On s’abonne 
aux bureaux, 441, Strand, Londres, W.C. . 

LA SEMAINE FRANGAISE.—"'La Semaine Fran- 

çaise” has been brought out in London for the benoht of those English 

ish to study contemporary French from all points of 
confining fher readiùg to one particular Gallic print. 


marits su A 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 1 L d o 
Three Months ... m - om -~ aw 2 f 
Six 5s one - ene ies - om 8 * 
Twelve ,, ue "e - Io 10° 
ee On ableto A. Crisrin. . 
Publishing Offce, 441, Strand. W.C. 
*. 
ë .. 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


EpiNBURGH—Ó, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. Lonpon Orricz—17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 





J 
The ATTENTION of ASSURERS is directed to the SPXCIAL ADVANTAGES obtainable m this Society, in respect of 


: i ECONOMY—EQUITY—SAPETY. 
ECONOMY.—The Premiums are, in many cases, 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, 


* «1250 pe pea be had for the feaily payment which would elsewhere assure £1000 only. 


e e 
so that a Policy for £1200 or 


/$ Y.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policy-holders themselves, on an ua principle—no share bei 


given to those by whose early death theie is a Joss to the other Members. From this source large a 


may be expected in the future. 
. SAFETY,—The 
ducted at the smallest cost. 


Ftioas have been made, an 


Business (which for ten years has exceeded a Million yearly) is of the most select character, and con- 


he expenses, which are less than in any Office transacting so large a business, were last year under 9 Der cent. of the nett 


Premiums, and little over 6 per cent. of the year’s Income, 


THE FUNDS accumulated from Premiums exceed £5,000,00Q the increase last year beiug £333,383. 


Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both older) have as large a 


Fund. 


Claims under Policies now payable a Month after Proof. ti 
Reports, with Tables of Premiums, &c., on Application, 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





Price 5s. Post Free. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES at the OWENS COLLEGE, from the Plans of 
ALFRED WATEAHOUSE, AR A , by Sir H. E. ROSCOE, F RS, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Owens College, Victoria University. With 
Lithographic Copies of the Onginal Plans and Deviations, 


J E CORNISH, 33, Piccadilly, Manchester. 





8vo, pp 789, 128. 62 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. —STRECKER- 


WISLICENUS aero dition, with extensive Additions to date 
By W R HODGKINSON, Ph b, F.RSE, FIC, Professor in 
the, Royal Miltary Academy, and A. J GREENAWAY, E.IC, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO 





Complete in Four Volumes with 2500 Woodcuts, price £y 7s. Cloth, or 
.. £8 16s. half-bound in Russia d 


URE'S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANU-- 

, FACTURES, and MINES, contmning a Clear Exposition of their 
Principles and Practice. The Seventh kdition, re-written and enlarged. 
Edited by Rosert Hunt, FR S, Keeper of Mining. Records, 
assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in Science and familiar with 
Manufactures. 


“The great point in a dictionary like Dr. Ure's is to include all that is 
really essential without rendering the result too bulky, and consequently too 
costly ‘Lhis end, we think, the editor and his staff of eminent contributors 
have reached to a very satisfactory degree. Tho seventh edition is a book 
which no manufacturer, merchant, miner, or technologist should be without." 
—Jenrnal of Science. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Just Published, Post Free for Two Stamps 


NATURAL HISTORY and SCIENTIFIC 
BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 64, contaimng important Works on ASTRO- 
Nony: Comets, Moon, Sun, Star Catalogues and Charts MATHE- 
MATICS, @ELectucity and Md GRAVITATION, Laws of 
* Matter, Acoustics, Aeronautics, EAT, LIGHT, Orrics METEOR- 
oLocv and Climatology Chemistry — Microscopy. 


W. WESLEY, 28, Essex Street, Strand, London. 





‘his Day, and Edition, Cloth, 352 Pages, Price 75. 6d. 
NATURE'S HYGIENE: 
A SYSTEMATIC MANUAL OF NATURAL HYGIENE. 
: By C. T. KINGZETT, F..CeF.CS. , 


This work deals comprehensively with the following and other subjects :— 

Chemistry and Hygiene of the Atmosphere—Ventilation—Respiration—- 
Oxidation— Putrefaction— Chemistry and Composition of Water—Water 
Supply— Disposal and "Breatment of Sewage—Infectious Diseases Cro- 
organisms and Disease—Antiseptics—Disinfectants and Disinfection— 
‘Treatment of P Sick, &c , &c. 


London. BAILLIBRE, TINDALL, & COX, 2o, King William Street, 
Strand- b 





Fhe CHEMISTRY of the SECONDARY 


~ @ATTERIES of PLANTÈ and FAURE. By J. H. GLADSTONE, 


Hh.D., F.R S., and ALFRED TRIBE, F.Inst.C., Lecturer on Che- 
ralstry at Dulwich College, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


PRINCE EDWARD and PRINCE GEORGE of WALES, 
An Illustrated Article entitled “ H.M.S. BACCHANTE a 
the Antipodes,” by PRINCE EDWARD and PRINCE 
GEORGE of WALES. And also the openmg part of a 
New Story by BRET HARTE, entitled—‘‘ A SHIP OF '49." 
See ‘‘ The English Illustrated Magazine ” for March. 


Profusely Illustrated Price SIXPENCE, by post EIGHTPENCE. 


THE 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
For MARCH, 1885 contains— © 


from a Pho 
HMS “BAC 


and Prince 
PRIMROSES an 


h 
"HANTE" at the ANTIPODES. By Pnnce 


dward 
eof Wales With Illustrations 
COWSLIPS. By Grant Allen With, Ulustrations 
by 


H Ryland 
The ART of CASTING in BRONZE By George Sunonds With 
Illustrations 
$ (to be continued) By Bret Harte With Illustrations 
omson 


hT 
W. Minto 


by H 
PILGRI [AGES B g 
. A FAMILY AFFAIR (to be continued). By Hugh Conway (Author 


of “ Called Back ”) 
MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON. 


AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 


ILLUSTRATION. 
ADVANTAGES. 


SNA UC A WwW 
> 
Ui 
Es 
- 
i 
e 
& 





Amongst the Works recently dona, or at present in the press, ma) 


“Ormamental Arts of Japan" ; Lockye:'s "S 
t Archzeological Survey of India"; “Samuel Palmer: a Memor.” 


Of this last work the Athensans says —‘' This book is admirably illus- 
ee fourteen autotype reproductiong from lovely and characteristic sepia 
z” 


FOR THE * 
* ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


VISIT THE . 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STRRET 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie's Libragy). 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Now ready . "T f 
First issue of Auto Copies of the most celebrated tings in this Collection. 
A Foragn ools. B The Brith School 


Prospectus on application to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
TURNERS “LIBER STUDIORUM*" » 
Volume III , to complete the work, now ready. 
An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with Press Notices from the Z'/wes, 
Athenaeum, Academy, Portfolio, Art ipurnal, &c., free per Post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, fres per Post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


March 5, 2885] 





Sí(avp of Societies 


LONDON 


THURSDAY, MARCH 5. 

Roya. Society, at 4.30.—On the Extraction of Unc Acid tals from the 
Green Gland of Astacus fluviatilis Dr A B Griffiths n the Atomic 
Weight of Glucinum (Beryllium) No, II : Prof Humpid 

LiNMEAN SocIETY, at 8.—New an@Species of h droids fom H. 
Gatty's Collection Prof Aliman —Recently discovered Flowering Plants 
from Interior of New Zealand Rev W Colenso —R. Growth, and 
Breeding of Salmon in Fresh Water in Great Britain: Dr Y Day 

CnuzgAarcAL Society, at 8 —Ballot fer the Election of Fellows —On the 
Conversion of Pelouze's Muueuignates and Hypo-nitrites and Sulphites : 
Edward Divers and Tamemagi Haja —On the Constitution of some Non- 

Salts and the Reaction of Phosphorus Oxychlonde 
with Sulphites and Nitrnites Edward Divers —On Ilinmmating Agents. 
Part 1 - Methane and P e: Percy Frankland 

LONDON INSTITUTION, 2*7 —A Commercial Code’ O'Connor Power. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—The New Chemistry. Prof. Dewar. 


FRIDAY, Manca 6. 

GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION, at 8 —Further Notes on the Geology of Pales- 
tine, with a consideration ef the Jordan Valley Scheme W HP Audleston, 
MA, E.R S —Notes on the Oldhaven Pebble Beds at Caterham V. 
Holmes, F.G.S 

Rovat INSTITUTION, at g.—German Discoveries at Pergamus: C. T. 


Newton 
SATURDAY, MARCH 7 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Richard Wagner: C Armbruster. 


SUNDAY, MazcH 8. 
“Sunpay LzcTURE Society, at 4..~Tho Ages of Faith. Dr G J Wild. 


e BONDAY, Marcu 9. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, at 8 
Socizty or Arts, at 8.—Carving and Forniture J. Hungerford Pollen. 
LONDON INSTITUTION, at s.—Architectural Character and Expression 


H. H Statham 
TUESDAY, MARCH 1o. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, at 8. —Certain Burial Customs as Illustrative 
of the Primitive Theory of the Soul: James G. Frazer, M A.—The Sculp- 
tured Dolmens of the Morbihan Rear-Admiral F S Tremlete, FRGS. 

RovAL HonTiCcULTURAL Society, at 1.—Scientific Committee 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3 —Digestion and Nutrition: Prof Gamgee 


* WEDNESDAY, Marcu 11 

GEOLOGICAL SocigrY, at 8.—-The Granitic and Schistose Rocks of Donegal 
and some other parts of Ireland: C Callaway, D Sc —On Hollow Spheru- 
lites and tl eir Occurrence in Ancient British Lavas * Grenville A. J, Cole. 

RovAL MickoscoricAL SocigTY, at 8.—On a New METER Hier Illuminator . 

Stephens »n.—Structure of the Diatom Shell; Siiceous Films too 

to show a Broken Edge. Dr J. D. Cox —Exhibition of Nobert's 
original Machine for Ruling he Lanes —The Path enic History of & 
New Bacillus (B alve, Cheshire) F R Cheshire and W W. Cheyne.— 
The First Discovery of the Comma Bacillus Francis Fowke 

Society or Arts, at 8 —Exploration and the best Outfit for such Work: 
General the Hen. W. Fielding 

THURSDAY, MARCH 12a 

Roya SOCIETY, at 4.30. 

MATHEMATICAL Society, at 8,—On the Flexure of Beams. Prof. K. 
Pearson —Ona Method in the Analysis of Plane Curves, Part 2: J. 
Walker, F R S.—Two Elementary Proofs of the Contact of the “N.P” 
Circle of a Plane Trangle with the Inscribed and Escnbed Circles, together 
with a Property of the Common Tangents : Rev. T C, Sunmons.—Another 
Proof of the same. R Tucker ^ " 

Society or TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS, at 8.—On Cofstant Electromotive 
Force in an Electric Light Circuit : Sir David Salomons, Bart —Electrical 
Defimtions, Nomenclature, and Notation geen Jamieson, FRSE 

Society or ARTS, at 8 —Recent. Improvements in hotagraphic Develop- 
ment‘ W. K Burton. 

LONDON INSTITUTION, at 7.--The Pianoforte Composers of Beethoven's 
time: Prof. Ernest Pauer 

« ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3 —The New Chemistry: Prof. Dewar. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 14. 
ee oF Arts, at 8 —Female Education in India: Mancherjee M 
O . 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at g.—Accidental Explosions caused by Non-eaplosive 
Liquids. Sir F. A Abel, . 
Zi SATURDAY, MARCH 14. 
PuvsicAL SOCIETY, at 3 —Di on on Professors Ayrton and Perry's 
Paper on the most Economic Potential Difference to employ for Incan- 
degcent Lamps —Further Lecture Experiments on Spectrum Analysis: 

C Cleminshaw s 
Roya. Boranic Socigry, at 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.9. 


saturated O. 


Schad Wagner : C. Armbruster. 

P AMATEUR 
M PHOTOGRAPHY. 
t AMATEURS SUPPLIED 


WITH ALL 
NECESSARY APPARATUS— 
DRY PLATES, CHEMICALS, &c. 
e 


Instructions Given. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON & SON, 
5 89, Hiren HoL20RN, Lonpon, W.C. 















NATURE . 20. oi 
Mp NER EL 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to * NATURE.’ «+ 
*, d. > 


Yearly o .4 604 V4 5 28.0 
Half-yearly. . .......... 14 6 E 
Quarterly. . SCCEU & Mey tose ted cat ae * 


: . 7 6 
To the United States, the Continent, and all placeg 


within the Postal Union ;— 


C NE E he A 
Halfyeadly. . . . ....... . 186 
Quarterly, ............ 8 o 





CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Three Lines in Column 2s, 64. od. per Linie after; 


One-Eighth Page, or Quarter Column . . . o 18 6 
Quarter Page, or Half a Column ..... 115 0 
Half a Page, or a Column ........3 o 


Whole Page ..... ........6 o 
Post Office Orders payable to MACMILLAN & CO. 
OFFICE: 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
105,000 ACCIDENTS 


FOR WHICH 


TWO MILLIONS HAVE BEEN PAID As 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
64, CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000:—Hyemium Income, £235,000 
iman .. « HARVIE M FARQUHAR, Esq 
Apply to thé Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 


West-End Office—8, Grand Hotel Buildingy Charing Cross; 
OR AT THE 
Head Office—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM J VIAN. Secretary. 
: C. D. AHRENS, 


PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C 





SPECIAL NOTICE—Sce the New Polarising Prism. 


Can be used over any A & B Eyepiece. Strongly recommended for Lantern 
Work; will take in any Object, see the New Erecting Microscope. 
Any Object-Class and any Eyepiece can be used withit. Itis the only way 
of seeing the Objects in t Maker of the est 


irright shape and form. 
Nicol Prisms in existence for the Late W. Spottiswoode, Esq, P.R.S., &c., 


&c , and for Frank Crisp, Esq., LL.B., B A., &c , &c. 
SANDERSON & 





` TRADE SUPPLIED WITH PRISMS. 
ole Inventors of the Solid CopperTape "3 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 
In Continuous L without Joints, as supplied by them to spei 9 
Government and the Colonies, the Italian ernment, the Argentine Re- 
public, and other Foreign Governments ; the Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, 
e Houses of Parliament, &c. g E 
The Jury Commission, acting on the Reports of the International Juries of 
the Health Exhibition, have awarded a Bronze Medalin Class 26 to@fessrs. 
Sanverson & Co. for ther Solid Copper Tape Lightmng Conductors in 
Continuous Lengths, without Joints, and of High Conductivity Copper. 
LEADENHALL HOUSE, ror, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


e Opening Chapters of a New Novel by Mrs. Richmond 
e Rikis tins, Phaebway), Anthor of “The Village on the 
CLP? &c., are published in MACMILLAN’ S MAGA- 


ZINE for MARCH. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. For MARCH Price rs. CONTAINS f 

1.—Mrs, DYMOND. Chapters L—1V. By Mrs RYTGHIE (Miss 

THACKERA 
a.—A CHAPTER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
3 -ORANGESLOSSOM : SONNET. 
$ BLACKSTONE. no 
&.—OLD MYTHOLOGY IN NEW APPAREL » 
7 —EXPERIENCES OF A DAY.BOY AT A PUBLIC SCHOOL. € 
&.—THE SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE ELECTION OF CLEVE 


LAND .? 
9 —A MILLIONAIRES COUSIN. Chapters VIL—IX. (Conclusion ) 
—REVIEW OF " 
2s MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 





apt? 


*oxlii è . NATURE 


* * 


NON-MAGNETISABLE WATCHES. 


WATOHES which cannot be '':ITAGNETIBED, constructed at 
the recommendation of W. CRooxzs, Esq., F.R.S., and as exhibited at the 
Electrical Exhibition, Paris. 

E. DENT & CO., Makers of the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the 


Bwyal Observatory, Greenwich. 
s al Exchange, London. 
to this plan, 





* 


Only Addresses :—6x, Strand, and 34, Ri 
ë N. B.—Watches can be convert 





* On the rst of every Month, price Sixpence. 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST: 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY 
Edited by Jonn T. CARRINGTON, 
With the Assistance of 
Frepgrick Bonn, F.Z.S. oun A. Power, M.D. 
Howarp A, Frrcu, F.L.S. . JENNER Weir, F.L.S. 
F. Buchanan WHITE, M.D 
Contains Articles by well-known Entomologists on all Branches of the 
Science; on Insects insunous or beneficial to Farm or en; Notes or 
Habits, Life-Histories; occurrence of Rarities, &c.; there are Monthly 
Lists of Duplicates and Demderata. 
Numerous WoopcuT ILLUSTRATIONS, to the printing of which especial 
attention is given, and occasional LrrHoGRAPHED and CRROMO-LITHO- 


GRAPHED PLATES $ 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO , Stationers’ Hall Court. 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST’ S MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 

Price Sixpence, Monthly, 24 es 8yo, with occasional Illustrations. 
Conducted by C G Barrsrtr, ] W. Doucras, R. McLacutran, F.R.S., 
E. Saunpers, F.L S., and H. T. STAINTON, F.R.S. 

This Magaxine, commenced in 1864, contains standard articles and notes 
on all subjects connected with Entomology, and especially on the Insects of 
the British Isles. 

Subscription—Six Shillings per Volume, post free. The volumes com- 
mence with the June number in year. 

Vols I. to VI. (strongly bound in cloth) may be obtained by purchasers of 
the entire set to date, at the incr price of ror each; the succeeding 
vols may be had separately or together, at 71 each. 

London: JOHN YAN VOORST, rz, Paternoster Row 
Fox —Communications, &c., should be sent to the Editors at the above 
a s. 








On the rst of every Month. 
JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN., 
Edited by James BniTTEN, F.L.S., British Museum. 
ComrkuTS:—Original Articles by leading Botanists.—Extracts, and 
Notices of Books and Memoirs.—Articles in Journals.—Botanical News.— 
Proceedings of Societies. 
Price xs 3d. Subscription for One Year, payable in advance, ras 


London: WEST, NEWMAN, & CO., s4, Hatton Garden, E.C. 
SECOND EDITION, 
GRIFFIN'S 


CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT. 


PRICE 4 7d POST FREE 


A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


ILLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE. 
Demy 8vo, 480 gp , Illustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts 
Most Complete and Cheapest List of Apparatus. 
JOHN ], GRIFFIN anp SONS, a2, GARRICK STREET, 
^ LONDON, W.C. 


[March 5, 1885 





BEST BLAOK INK KNOWN. 
DRAPER'S INK (DICHROIC). 
DIFFERING FROM ANYTHING ELSE EVER PRODUCED, 
Writing becomes a pleasure when this Ink is used It has been ted 
by the principal Banks, Public Offices, and Railway Companies throughout 

d 
E writes almostinstantl th 
es not corrode Steel Pens Blot: may be apphed at the 
Íscleanly to use, and not liablefh Blot sap a grea 
Can be obtained ın London, through Messrs. BAncLAY & Sons, Farring- 
don Street; W Epwarps, Old Change; F. Nuwsrry & Sons, Newgate 
Street; J Ausrix & Co, Duke Sjreet, Liverpool, and to be bad of all 


Stationers. 
BEWLEY & DRAPER (himited), Dublin. s 


FRY'S M. 


e A CAMERON, Analyst for Dublin. 
"í Strict]; easil milated." 
estu EXTRACT 


CART, Analyst for 
Nineteen Prize Medals Awarded. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCO.A 


Full Black | Flows easily from the Pen. 





GOLD MEDAL, 
CALÉCU T*T A, 1884. 


Bristol. 





THE CELEBRATED 











Ex hii rz E 4 INE Ne. d. 
Is unrivalled for Gardeners', Foresters’, Farmers’, Joiners’, and Amateurs 
use. It requires no oil. Sharpen with a spittle or water. Puts on a keen 
s edge; no humbug about this Has stood the test of roo years Cut 
in Hones for Axes, Hedge Knives, Rarors, Penknives, and Plane Irons, &c. 
Honourable Mention, Paris Exhibition, 1878, and Bronze Medal, London 
International Exhibition, 1884. Ask your Ironmonger or other retail house 
to get you one, and give my ; 1f he won't, drop me a note, 


JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, 
Tam O'Shanter Stone Hone Nonas Dalmore Tarbolton Station, R S.O, 














TET Mees eed 









PESE 


Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH 
AND BOWELS. A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a 
Powerful Invigorator .of the System, in cases of WEAKNESS 
AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Female Complaints, 








Wil be ready in April. Medium Svo, Price 215. 


A TEXT-BOOK of PHARMACOLOGY, THERAPZUTICS, and MATERIA MEDICA. 


* By T. LAUDER BRUNTON, M.D., F.R.S., 


e 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians; Assistant Physician and Lecturer on Materia Medica at St. Bartholomet's Hospital, 
London; Examiner in Materia Medica in the University of London, in the Victoria University,*and in the Royal College of 


Physicians ; late Examiner in Materin Medica in the 


Diversity of Edinburgh. s 


ADAPTED TO THE UNITED STATES PHARMACOPGIA BY F. WILLIAMS, M.D., BOSTON, U.3.A. 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR. . 
In the Press, ` 


DISORDERS OF DIGESTION: THEIR CONSEQUENCES AND TREATMENT. 
E This work contains, in addition to the Lettsomian Lectures, a number of other Papers by the Author on similar subjects. 
. Demy 8vo. " 
London: MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, Covent Ga-den. 
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Messrs, MACMILLAN &. AN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


.. MEMOIRS. =e 


By MARK PATTISON, Late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. €rown 8vo. 8s. 6d. o` e 
NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. e 





MARIUS THE EPICUREAN: his Sensations and Ideas. By 


WALTER PATER, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, Author of ‘* The Renaissance, Studies in Art and 
Poetry.” Tre b Extra Crown 8vo. 21s. ` 


NEW BOOK BY MR. J. COMYNS CARR. 


PAPERS ' ON ART. By J. Comyns Carr. Extra Crown 8vo. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


RAMONA: a Story. By Heren Jackson. Two Vols. Globe 


8vo. rzs, 
** There is much beauty both in the detail and in the conception. The Sena Moreno is a powerfully conceived character. 
There is nobility in the Indian hero—the young chief, Alessandro Assis; the minor characters are sketched off with an able 


hand, and the descriptions are often charming. ?— Grai dian. 
A POEM BY W. G. WILLS. 


MELCHIOR: a Poem. By W. 9. Witts, Author of * Charles [.,” 


“ Olivia," &c., Writer of ** Claudian." Crown 8vo. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. Translated into English by J. W. 
Macr, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Ciown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

** The book sopéalr, above all, to people who are ignorant of Latin, and yet are eager to haye a close knowledge of the 
author's substance, urdimmed by the inevitable concerts, additicns, and refinements of modern versifiess, Such readers will get 
from Mr. Mackail more than they will get from any other version to which we can direct them.” —Saiurday Review. 

a a TL MEE V i N, ccce 


i TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION 
(Revised after Official! Returns) of 


THE STATESMANS YEAR- BOOK. 


A STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL OF THE STATES OF THE CIVILISED WORLD 
FOR THE YÉAR 1885. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

** Everybody who knows this work is aware that it is a book that is indispensable to writers, financiers, politicians, statesmen, 
and all who are directly or indirectly interested in the political, social, industrial, commercial, and financial condition of their 
fellow-creatures at home and abroad. All the information that could possibly be desired by "politicians, merchants, and public 
speakeis and writers relative to the Constitution and Government, the Church and education, the revenue and expenditure, the 
army and navy, the area and population, the commence, industry, and trade of every civilised country in the world 1s to be found 
readily accessible within the small limits of this admirable Year-Book.”—Standard, 


AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS VIEWED FROM THE STAND- 


POINT OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Three Lectures delivered at the Ro al Institution of Great Britain. By JOHN 
FISKE, Author of ‘‘ The Destiny of Man," ** Darwinism. and other Essa c. Crown 8vo. 45. 
NEW VOLÜMES OF MACMILLAN'S MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. - 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By 


"BALFOUR STEWART, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics in Victoria University, Owens College, Manchester, 
and W. W. HALDANE GEE, Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer m Physics, Owens College. With numerous 
Illustrations; Crown 8vo. Vol I. GENERAL PHYSICAL PROCESSES. 6s. 





, PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN BOTANY, A COURSE OF. By 


F. O. BOWER, M.A., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at the Normal School of Science, South Kensington ; and SWDNEY 
H. VINES, M. "A, D. Sc., F.L. S., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ's College, Cambrédge, and Reader in Botany in that 
University. With. a Pfeface by W. THISELTON DYER, M.A.,C.M.G., F.R.S., F.L.S., Assistant-Director of the Royal 


Gartens, Kew. PartI. PHANEROGAMJE—PTERIDOPHYTA. [Just ready. 
repre 
HEAT AND ELECTRICITY; A COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES 
ON. By H. H. TURNER, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. [Fust ready. 


PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC. By ALEXANDER MASOUARIAM, M.A., 


D.Sc., F.É.S.E. Crown Bed, 75. 6d. 





- 
BY THE LATE RIGHT HON. HENRY FAWCETT, LL.D, F.RS. 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. An En quiry into the Causes 
which have retarded the general adoption of Free Trade since its introduction into England.  By^the Right Hon.» 
HENRY FAWCETT, LL. F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 

“ Space will not allow us fo follow Mr. Fawcett in his admirable chapters on ‘Commercial Depression’ and ‘Commergal 

Treaties.’ We commend them and the whole volume to the careful attention of all who are interested in the most pressing economic 

problems of the time.’‘—Spetator. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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GREATLY REDUCED PRICES OF MICROSCOPE OBJECT-GLASSES 



























































e 
" . R. & J. BECK, 68, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
PRICES OF BEST ACHROMATIC OBJECT-GLASSES. ECONOMIC ACHROMATIC OBJECT-GLASSES, 
z Applicable to all Instruments made with the Untversal Screw. 
Linear ifying power, | Angl Magnifying-power, with 
* LS SAhricnach. Body tube. || oe je e 6-inch body and eye- 
*e No | Focy length. | aper- Price. and eye-pieces. i) No | Focal length.] aper- Price pieces 
ture, epee ture, NIE UNE eS 
b about No z. | No.2 | No 3 . about " No x. | No 2. | No. 3. 
1 
CREER . 
s d | l £s aN: 
$ 4% o 10 16 30 150 | inches .. ¿iioo 1a 15 27 
E | 110 O l5l|£inches .. 8 100 18 23 41 
1a 210 O 15 A 45 152 | 1inch. on 8 | 1 5,0 «6 6x 106 
: | 110 0 || 153 jum. Z) 3 | 1 5*o E | n6 | “pos = 
17 2100 } = 36 67 ij 154 |imch.. .. 8o 150 170 220 415 
23 210 O 30 48 9o | 155 [finch me el JIo a 50 250 330 go 
25 a 00 15@) į inch .. s | oar 3 10 O 50 450 Boo 
3a 2100 \ 7o im ?:] || 157 |,;imm. =! :8 | 6 00 54 844 | 1500 
45 210 0 100 x60 goo o 
65 400 125 200 375 | 
95 Bg 9 MS | ao j g HIGH POWER OBJECT GLASSES 
7 200 
190 | 410 O | 25 erm FOR THE BINOCULAR. 
P 5 oo 400 o 12:0 
I 5520 500 800 | z500 FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 
EE || 
180 1000 1 
w [aooo | io x deco R. and J. BECK, 68, Cornhill. 
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Revised Catalogue sent on application to R. & J. BECK, 68, ConNutLL. 





Jusr PosLisHED. Dewy Bvo 6s cloth boards. 
MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE. 
With some Account of the Island, tts People, its Resources, and Development. 
By GEORGE A. SHAW, F.Z.S., London Mission, Tamatave. 
With many Illustrations and a Map. z : 
This book is cf unusftal witerest. Mr Shaw traces carefully the origin | and “The Flora of Madagascar” are full of attractive reading The book 


and history of the French claims in Mada, , and enables his readers to | has throughout the vividness ofan eye-witness, and the accuracy of one who 
estimate accurately both the French and Malagasy Positions in the conflict writes from first-hand knowledge, while a personal interest 1s given to much 
The chapters on the “Origin of the Malagasy,” "M Civilisation,” | of it from the prominent part played by Mr. Shaw himself in the scenes. 


“The Present Civil and Religious State of the Malagasy,” “The Fauna,” | described 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon. 


PRIZE MEDAR] EXARVE YY & PEAK, HEALTH 
AWARDED [By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain,] EXHIBITION. 


SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 
BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. 


WIMSHURST AND VOSS INDUCTION MACHINES 
° OF IMPROVED PATTERN. > 


f. Wi. STOUTE. 


in Oasks, 12/6 per 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/8 per doz. Impl. Pts.* 
* Bottles charged a/- per doz., and allowed at the same rate if returned ; but they 

must be paid for with the Beer. 

7 Neid sagar, saccha: nor any of the many new Brewing Matenals are used in 

: re of the “S, N” Stout; it is Brewed entirely from the finest Malt gpd 

H Hops; it 1s, too, more hopped than Stout is erally; therefore, besides being 

BM nutritious, it is an excellent Tonic and parncularly suited for mvalids, ladies nursing, or 
anyone requiring a good strengthening beverage. It is a ‘Sound Nutntious” Tonic, 

and very much recommended yM meh. . 


WALTHAM BROTKERS, 
THE “HALF-GUINEA” ALE BREWERY, LONDON, S.W. 
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WALL PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 


ARE THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF s 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenie., . K 


Sole Address—-r10, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
May be obtained of all Decorators. Special Prize Medal, Sanitary Institute. 
Award of Merit, International Medical and Sanitary Congress. Silver Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


e. Printed by RicHARD CLAY AND Sons, v and 8, Bread Street Hill, Queen Victoria Street, in the City of London, and published by 
PLACAMILLAN AND Co.®at the Office, 99 and 30, Bedford Street, Covent Garden.—Tuurspay, March 5, +885 
e * . 














A WEEKLY ILLUSPRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE 


‘t To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye." —WORDSWORTH 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A WINTER AMUSEMENT. 
WARION’S Britannia Dry Plates are tho Best and 


Cheapest. 

MARIONE Photographio Outfits. The Largest and Best 
Selection for the Tourist, Artist, Bicylist, Military Man, and others. 
Special Oytfits r, Boginners. Brice for Complete set, 

from 453 and upwards 
mantog Academy Gamera. 
MARION’S Miniature Camera, 
MARIONB Registered Washing 


Apparatus. 
MARION’S Rectilinear and Portr 


t Lenses, 


MARION’S Ready Sonsitised Paper. . 


MARION’S Instantanoous Shutters, 
MABRION’S Hal E Ap^aratus and Magio Lantern. 
MARION’S Best ench Mounts. 


MARIONS Self-Adjusting Rolling Press and Burnisher. | 


MARION S Practical Guide to Photography. A Now 


Work, giving clear and precise Instructions for Learning and Practising 
Photogtspiy os pe t free 
Pree Lessonsin otography to Purchasers.—Mfarion and 


Bee as a galery in LA uare, for ivin Lessons. 
from Amateurs’ n takes B 
MARIO ^f Alpha Paper Prints by Gaslight fa One 
Minute The uu protoss òf the fitdre Sample packet 
Fhotographa Noun od, Arranged, &BoundintoVolumes, 
oals, NMIounts, Albums, Scrap Books. 


PRICED LISTS SENT FREE ONMPPLICATION. 


MARION & Co., 22 & 23, Soho Square, London. 


SHOW ROOM. GROUND FLOOR. 


THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF 


IRELAND. 
ELECTION OF FELLOWS 
The Senate will, at its meeting on May 28, consider the appointment of 
two additional Fellows in the hepartment of Natural Sciences. Candi- 
dates’ applications must be sent in addressed to "The SECRETARIES, the 
Royal University of Ireland, Earlsfort Torac, Dublin,” on or before 
May: Information as to Duties, Salary, &c , can be obtained on applica- 


pontes s J. C MEREDITH 
e B . 
DB DUNNE, ` } Secretaries, 


MEMORY and SUCCESS. What contri- 


butes to success? A good memo ce ME Age failure in life? A 
poor memory —What can all o Prof. Loisstte’s DIS- 
COvERIER D monory—THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ART OF 

RGETTING—using none of the “Links,” “ Pegs,” 
es,” or “ Associationa” of Mnemonics Lost memories re- 
stored. the" worst made god, and the best better. Any dock learned in 

-  ouenreading QPrspectus POST FREE giving opinions of Mr 

RICHA A. PROCTOR, Dr. ANDREW W LSON, and others 
who have gtudied the System: A Day Class in Never Forgetnng and 
for Cure of Mind-Wandering commences e Monday at 3pm An 
Evening Class every Tuesday at 8 pn Lectures amiles of the 
Nobihty ; also taught thoroughly by POST d LOISETTE, 37, 
New OXFORD STREET (opp&ste Mudie's), W 


PROFESSOR T. H. HUXLEY, P.R.S.— 
E L FLAMENG after the Portrait b JOHN. COLLIER, 
Rem fs £6 Gs. ~ Artist’s Proofs fs £221. 
All States Limited in Numbers The FINE ART SOCIETY: Limited, 
148, New Bond Street, London. 





es. 








| 
| 





| ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE 


With 3anch. Achromatic Object-Glass of oe Gee oe with brass body, 
one Terrestrial and two Celestial Eyepi: in Case complete Guarant: 
to be aa: of dividing Double Stars A and showing Saturn’s Ring and 


Jupiter's 
Price £6 10s. Od, 
Catalogue of Astronontcal Telescopes sent Free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63, STRAND, LONDON, Wie d 


NEGRETT! & ZAMESRAS : a 


ARTRONOMICAL AND LOOK-0UT TELESCOPES, ` 


uet 
j LM 

















inm e 
pond n ci TELESCOPE 
Terrestrial and Astronomical Powers, 
* £6 68. od,, £8 88. od., and £r1o ros, od. 
JHlustroted and Descriptive Price Lists Posted Ts 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 
Opticians and Scientific Instruments M dios 
HOLBORN. \ VIADUCT, 

45, CORNHILL, & ig; REGENT STREET, LONDON. * 


p 


e P 


/ 


New Catalogues and Lists 
. JAME 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

"E: OF'ENGLAND. 

* AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


The Examination of Candidates for the Society's Senior Prizes and Cer 
tificates will take place in the week commencing AY, May 12, 1885- 
Coples*of the Regulations and of the Form of Entry (which is required to 
be sent in by April z, 1885) may be had on application to 


. H. M. JENKINS, Secretary. 


ee 
. 

ETLECTRÍC LIGHTING, — Manufacturers 
and others possessing spare power, and desirous of lighting their Works 
economically by Electricity, should apply for Price List ot Denies and 
Tr for Arc or Incandescence Lighting, tothe ^ JARMAN” 
ELECIRI COMPANY, Mackintosh Lane, Homerton, London, 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND ELECTRO- 


PLATING —The “JARMAN” ELECTRICAL COMPANY are 
M to SUPPLY DYNAMOS for Lighting or Plating on the 
URCHASE-HIRE SYSTEM, to suit the convenience of many 
purchasers. Electro-plating and Electro-gilding, old or new goods, in 
amy quantity. 


MINERALS AND STONE 


IMPLEMENTS. 
MR. BRYCE-WRIGHT begs to call the attention of his Clients and the 
Public to his large Series of ax. 
MINERALS AND STONE IMPLEMENTS, 
from which single specimens can be selected. 
Elementary Collections of Minerals, Fossils, and Rocks from £x upwards. 
N.B —These Collections obtained the Prise Medal, 1862. 


GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


BRYCE-WRIGHT, 
Mineralogist and Expert in Precious Stones, 
204, REGENT SPREET, LONDON, W. 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


Mr. HENSON’S LatesfPArrifals are :— 
Vides long rj square; BERYLS, DIOPTASE, UWAROWITE, 
In! on ài unre ; 
UD UEWIfk, TIVE SILVER, HERDERITE, Very BRILLIANT 
RUTILES, CHALCOSIDERITE, and NATIVE COPPER, Corn- 
wal; POLISHED JADE and GREEN AVENTURINE. GROUPS 
and SINGLE CRYSTALS of STIBNITE, Japan; “SHERRY” 
COLOURED TOPAZES, Sibena 
A Large Series oi ROCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS ofthe 
same. 3 
Lists on Application Fiammers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps. 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free. 


SAMUEL HENSON, 


277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Oppozite Norfolk Street. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


PER CENT. GRANT FOR,THE PURCHASE OF STANDARD 
LLECTIONS AND APP. TUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which the 
Application is toge made supplied by 
THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
Geologist, &c., 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON,X.C. (over Quarter of a Century), 


e 
SIX PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED FOR GEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. 
Geological Collections especially adapted for Teaching 2s supplied to Science 
and Art Department, and used by all rs and Teachers in 
$ Great Britain, &c e 
New and Rare Minerals constantly arriving from ell parts foreselection ot 
* Single Specimens. 
ROCK SECTIONS AND ROCK SPECIMENS: 
The Largest Variety in England 
application to— ` 
R. GREGORY, 
88, CHARLOTQE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON. 
Established 27 Years in London 


SUNSHINE RECORDERS.—For *UNI- 

eVERSAL and for FIXED LATITUDES—fitted with Prof Stokes 

"umen 2 12 Frame, as adopted by GOVERNMENT, the METEORO- 

ICAL COUNCIL, and many private Observatories, Price Seven 

tos welve Guineas ; 400 Cards, 32: —Apply to R. J LECKY, care of 

Earran, Corz & ts, Northumberland Street, Strand. Full Trade 
15count, 














LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, 57, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
who has last week sent to his subscribers the Larve of a Marine Worm 
(pio) with sketch and description. He has also sent out CEcistes"crystal- 

us, Stephanoceros Eachornit, Brachionus urceolaris, Lophopus crystallinus, 
Cordylophora Incustris,. Spongilla fluviatilis, Voivox globator; also Amoe 
Hydra, Vorticella, Crayfish, and other Specimens for (Huxley and Martin's 
Biological Laboratory work. e e 

Weekly Announcements will be made in this place of Organisms T. B. ia 
supplying. 


Specimen Tube, One Shilling, post free. 


Twenty-six Tubes Ia course of Six Months for, Subscription of £1 xs., 
or Twelve Tubes for 101 M. 


Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Parts, 1s. each. 


BOOKS (Secondhand), Misceifancous, Re- 
manders, &c —C. HERBERT, Enghsh and Foreign Bookseller, 319, 
Goseell Road, London, E C Catalogue free on receipt of two stamps. 
Libranes, Old Beoks, and Parchment 5 





INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
DIVISION—EDUCATION. 


À PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 


THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Geological Collections for Science Teaching. 
Catalogues Post free. 


PATERSON & COOPER. 
76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. 


Electric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers, 
New Electric Light Catalogue, post free 17. 
ve disposed of 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give note that they bac 
the Philosophical, Educational, and Experimental Part of their Business to 
Messrs, J. and T. MAYFIELD, 41, Queen Victona Street, E C. 


ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS FOR HIRE, 


Histological, Botanical, Geological, by the best Mounters Let 
out on most moderate terms arücnlars of B. WELLS, Dalmain 
Road, Forest Hull. : 


C. D. AHRENS, 


PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C 














SPECIAL NOTICE—Sce the New Polarising Prism. 

Can be used over any A & B Eyepiece. Strongly récommended for Lantern 
Work; will take in any Object Also see the New Erecting Microscope. 
Any Object-Glass and an y€yepiece can be used withit It is the only way 
of seeing the Objects in their nght shape and form. Maker of the ont 
Nicol Prisms in existence for the Late W. Spottiswoode, Esq, P.R S., &c, 
&c , and for Frank Crigp, Esq, LL.B , B A., &c., &c. 

RADE SUPPLIED WITH Prisms. 





EDWARD WARD has pleasure in an- 


nouncing the issue of a new Micro-Shide of Zoophyte, with tentacles 
out, 1n the special manner 10 well known to his numerous patrons. 
Plumularia similis se se 


+. 
- (post-free) a 8 
Also, quite new — 


Gorgonia verrucosa (polype s@ined) a2 
Podthrus typicus (Spectre Shrimp) v ora *? 
e EDWARD WARD, 249, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 


NORTH ə BRITISH AGRICULTURIST,* 
the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among 
Landowners, Farmers, Resident Agents, and gthers interested in the 
management of land throughout the United Kingdom., 

The AGRICULTURIST is published every Wednesday afternoon in time 
for the Evening Mails, and contains Reports ef all the principal British and 
Insh Markets of the week. E 

"T hespecial attention of Land Agentsis directed to tM GRICULTURIST 
as one of the best existing papers for Advertising Farmsto be Let and Estates 
for Sale. 

Advertise rsaddressing themselves to Farmers will find the AGRICUL- 
TURIST a first-class mediumi for reaching that Class. TERE 

Price By t3 Annual Subsemption, payable in advance, 145. 

nodos 7; High Aur Edinburgh ; and 145, Queen Victoria Street 

London, E. 

Money Orders payable to CHARLES ANDRRSON, Jun., Edinburgh. 
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GREATLY REDUCED PRICES OF MICROSCOPE OBJECT-GLASSES 


R. & J. BECK, 68, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. ; . 





PRICES OF BEST ACHROMATIC OBJECT-GLASSES. 


Applicable to all Instruments made with the Universal Screw. 
































ECONOMIC ACHROMATIC OBJECT-GLASSES, 
































ae Ay 
Angl E Linear magmfyi wer, Angle Magnifying-power, with 
of $ with eink rabe ! o : 6-inch body and exp- 
No. | Focallength.| aper- “rice. and eye-pieces. No Focal length.| aper- Price pieces 
, ture, e 
about No. x. | No a | No. 3. about No 1. | No.2. | No 3 
D 
- . d sd | 
100 | 4 inches b H 4 10 0 È 4 o 0 za 75 27 
101 | 3 inches 7 110 O 8 100 i8 25 4t 
102 | 3 inches 1a 210 O 18 1 50 46 61 106 
103 | 2 inches * 110 0 38 1 50 9o i16 205 
104 | 2 inches 17 210 0 Bo 150 170 220 gs 
108 | 14inch 23 210 O :10 2 50 250 330 30 
106 Joach m a5 2 00 rro 3100 350 450 800 
107 inch wes eoe 3a 210 0 180 6 00 54. B44 1500 
10B linch.. , 45 210 O ee 
109 | #5 inch 65 4 00 
Ti | finch. 2| 5 | 310 8 HIGH POWER OBJECT GLASSES 
na E ~ =| m | 410 9 FOR THE BINOCULAR. 
inch .. 1 
1114 | y imm x 5 50 
115 mn 180 8 9 9 FULL PARTICULARS te 
mmm, e] or T 
117 | 3) inch 160 20 0 0 R. and J. BECK, 68, Cornhill. 
. Revised Catalogue sent on application to R. & J BECK, 68, CORNHILL. 





LANTERN READINGS.—DISSOLVING 
$ VIEWS. 


X THE NEW QUADRUPLICON. 
New Season, 1884 and 1885 —Popular Subjects for this Season. 

The Channel Islands—The War in the Soudan—The River Thames— 
Devonshire Scen Hereford and the River Wye—The English Lakes— 
London Poor and How in Live—Egypt and the Nile Expedition—Nor- 
way—The Liggboat—The Signal Box—The Maids of Lee—Poor Pa's 
Trousers—Shadows on the Blings, &c 

The largest and newest Stock of Lantems and Shdes, Scientific and 
General, on Hire and Sale in this country at the Lowest Prices 


E MARSHALL, 78, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE: a Weckly 


Newspaper and Review in the French Language. Politics, Literature, 
Science, Art, Varieties, Notes. Price 2d., ugh Booksellers, and at 
the Railway Boo Office, 441, Strand, W.C. 

LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE: Journal Francais pour 
l'Angleterre : Politique, Li ture, Sciences, Arts, Variétés, Nouvelles, 
et Notes. Un exemplaire par la poste, aja’, en timbres poste. Abonne- 
ment franco par Ia poste—un an, rof. 102. ; six mois, xs sd. Prix sd. 

chez tous les libraires et aux gares dos chemins de fer. On s'abonne 

aux bureaux, 441, Strand, Londres, W.C. 


LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—*‘La Semaine Fran- 
çalsa” has been brought out in London for the benefit of those English 
readers who may wish to study rey copiar Sega from ell points of 


view, instead of confining their reading to Bno particular Galllc print. 
It certainly merits papaco d uir beri 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION t— s. d. 
Three Months .. ee E - - eee 9 
Six > 


Li 
» - Ll tee 99 - E - 5 
o 


Twelve ,, wee - - 
P.O.O. payableto A. CRISTIN 
Publishing Office, 441, Strand. W.C. 





Nearly Ready, in Crown 8vo, and uniform with ** Licut.” 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 


' By R G. TAIT, M.A., 


e 
.Formery Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Professor 
- of Natural Philosophy in the University of Ellinburgh. 


Edinburgh * ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 





On the gst of every Month. 


“JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 
Edifed by James Brirren, F.L.S , British Museum. 
Cowrrorrs:—Original Articles by leadi Botanists.—Eztracts, and 
Notices of Books and Memoirs.—Articles in Journals.—Botanjcal News.— 
Proceedings of Societies. . 
Price 1s 3d. Subscription for One Year, payable ın advance, 124. 
London: WEST, NEWMAN, & CO., 54, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S 
“CHALLENGER " 


Now Ready, “Zoology,” Vol. XI. (with numerous Illustrations in Litho- 
graphy and Chromohthography) in Royal4to. Price sos. Cloth. 


REPORT ON THE SCIENTIFIC RE- 
SULTS of the VOYAGE of H.M.S “CHALLENGER” during the 
YE 1873-76, under the command of Captain G. S Nares, R.N., 
E R.S, and Ca tam F. T. Thomson, R N. Prepared under the super- 
intendence of the late Sir C. W. THOmsoÑ, F.R.S , and now of JOHN 
Murray, one of the Naturalists of the Expedition; 


*.* This Vólume may also be had in Three separate Sections, forming 
Parts XXXI. to IL of the entre Work, as below :— " 

“ Report on the Keratosa," by N. Portyjarrr, M.A. Price 6s. 
“Report on the Crinoidea—The Stalked Crinoids," by P. H. 
CARPENTER, M A., DSc. Price 385. 
XXXIII. “Report on the Isopoda—Tht Genus Serolis,” by F. E. 

Bepparp, M A, F R.S. E., &c. Price 6r 


Printed for H.M. Stationery Office: Published Order of H.M. Govern- 
ment : sold by Longmans & Co , John Murray. 
; E. Stanford, J. D. Potter, and Kegan Pa 
Co, London; A. & C Black and Douglas & Foulis, Edin 
A. Thom & Co. and Hodges, Figgis, and Co., Dublin. 





TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


By R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., and W. N. SHAW, M.A., 
Demonstrators at the Cavendish Mose Cambridge, with 
62 Wood: s; 


Fcap 8vo. Price 6s. 


® 
“Here is a work that has really been much wanted by students and 
teachers edin physical laboratories, . . So far as we know there is 
no similar work in existence. .. Teachers will find the volume of special 
value to them; while students, particularly those who heve not a demon- 
strator to appeal to, will find many of ther difficultes removed by a careful 
perusal of its pages.” —English Mechanic . e 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





SECOND EDITION, now rady at all Libraries and Booksellers’. One- 
Volumes Demy 8vo, with Two Maps and numerous Full-page and smaller 
e Woodd&t Illustrations Prce One Guinea 


THROUGH MASAI LAND: = 


A Journey of Exploration among the Snowclad Volcanic Afoun- 
tains and Strange Tribes of Easter Equatorial Africa. 
Bemg the Narrative of the Royal Geographical Society's Expedition to 
Mount Kenta and Lake Victoria Nyanza, 83, 1884. 

By JOSEPH THOMSON, FRGS, Leader of the Expedition Author 
e of ' To the Central Afncan Lakes and Back. ' 

From the Tres —“ It would indeed be difficult to find another man who 
could have gone through what Mr Thomson has done, and have come out of 
it alive and with stainless hands Mr Thomson has been able te ope 
and shed broad daylight on a region previously absolutely unknown . . 
Altogether he has done a solid piece of work of unusual scientific valfte ” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO , 188, Fleet Street, X-C. 


° 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU UTION. 


EDINBURGH—6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. LONDON OFFICE—17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 





The “ATTENTION af ASSURERS is directed to the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES obtainable in this Society, in respect of 
" ECONOMY—EQUITY—SAFETY. 
we ECONOMY.—-The Premiums are, in many cases, 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual Sites, fo that a Policy for £1200 or 
* 1250 may es erally be had for the fearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1000 only. 

ITY. he whole Surplus is divisible among the Policy-holdeis themselves, on an pud principle—no share being 
given R dn by whose early death there is a /oss to the other Members. From this source large aligitions have been made, and, 
may be expected in the future. s 

SAFETY.-—-The Business (which for ten years has exceeded a Million yearly) ıs of the most select character, and con- 
ducted at the smallest cost. 
The expenses, which are less than in any Office transacting so large a business, were last year fader 9 Per cent. of the nett 
Premiums, and little over 6 per cent. of the year’s Income, 
THE FUNDS accumulated from Premiums exceed £5,000, 1009, the increase last year being £333,383. 
Only two Offices in the Kingdom’ (both older) have as large a Fund. 


Claims under Policies now payable a Month after Proof. . 
Reports, with Tables of Premiums, &c., on Application, 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





IN A FEW DAYS. 


TEXT BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 


BY 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom 


With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised. Medium 8vo. ° 





SHORTLY. 


SS BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 


THE USEOF ir AND SCHOOLS 


CLA 
e 40 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
Fcap. 8vo. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


PRIMER OF GEOLOGY. 


With numerous Illustrations. New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 18mo. 1s (Science Primers). 


PRIMER OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


‘With numerous Illustrations. New and thoroughly Revised Edition, With Questions. 18mo. Is. (Science Primers). 
MACMILLAN AND CO, LONDON. 


Messrs: MACMILLAN & 0028 NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN: his Sensations and Ideas. By 


WALTER PATER, M.A., Kellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, Author of '* The Renaissance, Studies in Art and 
Poetry." Two Vols. Extra Crown 8vo. 2r5. e. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. J. COMYNS CARR. 


PAPERS ON ART, By-:J. Comyns Cann. Extra Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. . 


MACMILLAN'S 4s 64. SERIES. NEW VOLUME, 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. By J. H. SHaRTHOUSE, 


. Author of ' John Inglesant,” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. Translated into English by J. W. 
MACKAIL, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
“The book appeals, above all, to people who are ignorant of Latin, and yet are eager to have a close inowledgs of the 


ae substance, urdimmed by the inevitable conceits, additicns, and rgfinements of modern versifiers. Such readers will get 
Mr. Mackail more than they will get from any other version to which we can direct them. ee Review. 








Hk 





" MACMILLAN AND CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


, 
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Rovat Society at 4 3o —The Absorption Spectra of the Alkaloids, IT.o 
N. Hartley F.R.S.— Contributions towards the Solution of th 
Sane pine id of Isatm : The late Prof. H Kolbe, For.Mem.R.S. 


LONDON Yeadyacon4tu s e gor v 688 O . 

4 RSSSSSREEEER T o 

THURSDAY, MARCA 12. Quarterly, ,........... 7 6 
To the United States, the Continent, and all places 


within the Postal Union :— 


—Abstract of some Bees with wh respect eres Doubly Periodic Elliptic Func- ) f d. e. 
tions of the Sécond and Third Kin! Yeady. 2... 9€.€ 30 6 

MainHEMATICAL SOCIETY, at 8.—On the larie of eng Prof K. Half- 1 e 6 
Pearson.—On a Method in the Analysis of Plane Curves, Part 2: J J. gSüuyenry. . 5... e e n n I . 
Walker, F.R S —Two Elemen Proof» of the Contact o of the “X P" Quarterly. oe oh o] or | 9 9 9 9 n n o 


Circle of a Plane Triangle with theWnscnbed and Escribed Circles, together 

with a Property of the npo Fans Wangents " Rev T C Simmons —Another 

Proof of the same: R Tu the Geometncal Form of Perfectly 
Cell.Structure : Mrs Bene D.Sc. 


CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Three Lines in Column 2s, 6d, 94, per Line after. 


S Forco an enel Cicak ir David Salones ant femel | — Onc-Eighth P Col $i 

Orce 1n an Electric t ur Da omons, —Electn ne- e, or Ou s. 

Definitions, Nomenclature, and Notation Andrew Jamieson, F RS E ne- Kigh e ^5: oe rds Tea : a $ 

SOCIETY or ARTS, at 8.—Recent Improvements n Photographic Develop- age, E Pet 5 
ment. W K Burton. alfa Page, or a Column ........ 3 5 0 

LONDON INSTITUTION, at 7.—The Pianoforte Composers of Beethdten's Whole Page ..... 6 6 o 
tme: Prof Ernest P. Post Office -Orders payable to MACMILLAN & CO. 


ROTAL INSTITUTION, at 3 "~The New Chemistry: Prof. Dewar. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 13. 

Bode OF ARTs, at &.—Female Education in India’ Mancherjee M. 

re) 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 9 —Accidental Explosions caused by Non-eaplonve 
Liquids Sir F. A. Abel. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 14. 

PHYSICAL puri a at 3-—Characteristic Curves and Surfaces of Incan- 
descent Lam EJ. A Fleming —Dıscussion on Professors Ayrton 
and Perry’s Sea on Tacandeseent Lamps —Recent Researches on Radia- 
uon. Capt. Abney, F R S —Further Tecturo Experiments on Spectrum n 
Analysis: C. Cleminshaw —On Sir W. Thomson’s Quadrant Electro- 

' meter Dr [ Hopkinson, F.R S. 

GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION, at 2 — Visit to British Museum.—Demonstration 
by W. Carruthers on Cycads, Recent and Fossil. 

Rovar BoraNic SocixTY, at 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3 — deua Wagner: C Armbruster. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 15. 
SUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY, at 4 7 Hinduism at Home: M. D Conway. 


P MOND AG Missus. 


SocigTv or ARTS, at 8.—Carving and Furniture: T. Ries ais Pollen. 
VICTORIA INSTITUTE, at 8 —Fossil Saucy W. P. 
LONDON INSTITUTION, at 5.—Astronomical Lecture: X Nomai Lockyer. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 17. 


OFFICE: 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


HATHORN, DAVEY, & CO., 
LEEDS. 


DOMESTIC MOTOR 


(DAVEY’S PATENT). 





The most economical small m&tor for 
pumping wate: and driving small machinery. 
Cost of fuel one farthing per horse Se per 
hour. val edt 


IN USE FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
. _ Catalogues on Ap on Application. 


*| SANDERSON & Co., 


Sole Inventors of the Solid Copper Tape 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


In Continuous Len tione Jonite, assu s aa supplied by them to poly, 

Government and the Colonies; the Italian Government, the e- 

public, and other Fore Governments ; the Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, 
e Houses of Parlement, &c. 

The Jury Commissio: x acting on the Reports of bes International Juries of 





eron. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Digestion and Nutrition ' Prof. Gamgee 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 18. 


RovAL METEOROLOGICAL 7.—Notes on Sunshine Records: | the Health Exhibition, have awarded a Bronse a edal in Class 26 to Messrs. 
Robert H. Scott, M A., S Results of Meteorological Observanons | SANDERSON & Co. for their Solid take Lightning Conductors in 
made at San Paulo in 1879 3883. The lgte Henry B Joyner, Continuous Lengths, without Joints, and of Hi Conductivity Copper. 
Mime E LEADENHALL HOUSE, ror, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


SOCIETY or ARTS, at 8.—Rivers' Pollution Bill; J W. Willis- Bund. 
KiucG's COLLEGE SCIENCE SOCIETY, at 7 -g#xhibition Meeting 


THURSDAY, Mansi 1 e 
Rovar SOCIETY, at 4.30. 


A GREAT BOON TO» AMATEURS. 


Photographic Apparatus and Materials of the Highest SA supplied 
at City Prices from 


L Sociery, at &.—N. Sor Ge dS f Hydroads from H. ? 
EUOEURgprernuERISR| 79 Mercere Me teu 
Moresby, d Win. E. je Sh MER care: ST . (Close to Aldersgate Station). 


COMPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE 
New Illustrated Price List 6d. Address she MANAGER® 


m iati itt t———MÁMÁAMMMMM MÀ 
The CHEMISTRY of the SECONDARY 


BATTERIES of PLANTS and FAURE. By J. H. GLADSTONE, 
. Ph.D, F,R.S., and ALFRED TRIBE, F.Inst.C., Lecturer on Che- 
` mistry at*Dulwich Coll Crown Bvo. as. 6d 

* MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


LONDON INSTITUTION, at 7.—Pianoforte Composers after Beethoven's Time * 
Prof. Ernest Pauer. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3—The New Chemistry. Prof. Dewar. 


e FRIDAYP MARCH 20. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 9 ~Igquid Films: Prof A W. Rucker. 


SATURDAY, MARCH ar. 
Rewar INSTITUTION, at 3 —~Richard Wagner. C Armbruster 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 


: PURE CHEMICALS, 
PRECISION BALANCES AND WEIGHTS. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, PRICE is 


F. E BECKER & CO, s 


34 MAIDEN LANE, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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Just PusLISHED. Demy üvo. 61. cloth boards 


* 
. MADAGASCAR 4 IT D FRANCE. 
With some Account of the Island, tts People, its Resources, and Development, 
By GEORGE A. SHAW, F.Z.S., London Mission, Tamatave. 
ki With many Illustrations and a Map. 


This book is of unusual interest Mr Shaw traces carefully the origin | and “The Flora of Madagascar” pis full of attractive reading. The book 
“nd history of the French claims in Madagascar, and enables his readers to | has throughout the et i: oy imess, and the accuracy of one who 
estimate accurately both the French and alagasy tions in the confüct writes from first-hand knowledEe, w. Me & personal interest mm to much 

*e The chaptereon the “Ongin of the Miffa alagasy Civilisation,” of it from the prominent part played by Mr. Shaw hi the scenes 
“The Present,Civil and Rehgious State o the Malagasy,” “The Fauna,” | described. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER Row, LeNDON. 


WOODHOUSE, & RAWSON, 











OzFICES—1I, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. e WOoRKS—CADBY HALL, HAMMERSMITH Roan, W. 
Lamps. Fittings. Carbons. Battery Supplies. 
Dynamos. Switches, Wire. e Telephone Supplies. 
Accumulators. Safety Junctions. Instruments, Electric Bells. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE WOODHOUSE AND RAWSON INCANDESCENT LAMP, 


INQUIRIES INVITED. 





PRIZE MEDAL HARVEY & PEAK, HEALTH 
AWARDED [By Appointment tothe Royal Institution of Great Britain,] EXHIBITION. 
SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 
BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. $ 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. 


WIMSHURST - AND VOSS INDUCTION MACHINES 
OF IMPROVED PATTERN. 


Ss. WT. Sea =. 
In Oasks, 12/6 per 8 gals. In Bottle, 3/3 per doz. Impl. Pts.* 


* Bottles charged 2/- doz., and allowed at the same rate if returned; but th 

must be paid for with the Beer bes M 
either sugar, saccharum, nor any of the many new Brewing Materials are used in BH 

3 the manufacture of the "S. N.” Stout; it is Brewed entirely fom the finest Malt and f xi 
















B Hops; it is, too, more hopped than Stout is is generally; there: bendes being very 
M nutritious, it is an excellent Tonic and particularly suited for mes ladies nursmg, or 
anyone requiring n good si ening beverage. It i a “Sound a endi ‘onic, v 


and very much 1ecommended Medical men. 


WALTHAM BROTHERS, 
THE "HALF.GUINEA" ALE BREWERY, DO: LONDON, B.W. 


WALE PAPERS FREE FROM. ARSENIC. 


WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 


ARE THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 
ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic, « 
Sole Address—rro, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
. May be obtained of all Decorators. Special Prize Medal, Sanitary Institute, 
Award of Merit, Poternational Medical and Sanitary Congress. Silver Medal, National Health Society, 1883 
GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


.THE CELEBRATED, 

















The ER and most profusely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of FERNB ever published, containing muay valuable information, many 
Synon numerous Descriptions, and t simple ‘* Hints on 

ern Culture” ; representative of our IMM NS STOCK of FERNS 
a eS € d is probably the largest in the World, suitable for STOVE an 
Js uorvalled or Gardeners, Foresters’, Farmers, r Joiners, and Amateurs | GREENHOUSE cultivation, for OUTRPOF FERNERIES, and 
ue It requires no oil Sharpen with a spittle or water. Puts on a koen, | other purposes. 
edge, no humbu D faga this. ims stood the test of «oo years, Cut May be had on application. ° PRICE If. 


in ones for Axes, ge Knives, Razors, eet and Plane Irons, &c. 
e Honourable Mone. Paris Exhibitlon, 1878, and Bronze Medal, London ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER I000 SPECIES AND 








a al Exhibi x Ask your I th tail h 
uet pugisigdpqes prius kadre iE he went, cii EE So POST ERER. 
d JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, w. & J.. BIRKENHEAD, 
Tam O’Shanter Stone Hone Works Dalmore, Tarbolton Station, R S.O. FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 
. 
.. è 
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Messts. MACMILLAN & 60.8 NEW BOOKS. - 


BY THE LATE ; RECTOR OF LINC OF LINCOLN COLLEGE, 7 


MEMOIRS. i 


By MARK PASTISON, Late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. . 


** Space fails us to quote a tenth part of the pithy and striking passages of the admirable littlesbook, and at the end ng adequate  e* 
sense of its chum or its strangeness will be conveyed to our readers, There is nothing for it but that they should read ıt them- 
selves," — Fall Mall Gasette. ° 

* ‘A more interesting figgntent of autobiogiaphy has rarely been given to the world.”—Standard, 


THE LATE GENERAL GORDON. 


CHARLES GEORGE GORDON. 


A SKETCH 


By REGINALD H*BARNES, Vicar of Heavihee; and CHARLES E. BROWN, Major R.A. With Facsimile Letter. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 














TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION 
(Revised after Official Returns) of 


THE STATESMANS YEAR-BOOK. 


A STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL OF THE STATES OF THE CIVILISED WORLD 
FOR THE YEAR 1885. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE. Crown 8vo. 105.64. 

** * The Statesman's Year-Book,’ now 1n its twenty-second year of publication, has become what such a work should be to 
justify its ttle—e volume unique for the amount and variety of the information it contains within a convenient compass. This 
year again, as last, there has been a considerable addition to its pages, and Mr. J. S. Keltie must be complimented on the diligence 
of his researches and the perfect co-ordination of his materials, . Nearly twenty pages are devoted to Egypt, so that we have a 
complete statement of the actual condition of affairs in that disturbed country—political, military, financia, and commercial. In 

repeating that Mr. Keltie has done his work very assiduously and with a thoroughness which proves that he has drawn on sources of 
ormation well nigh number]ess we have only to say that he has made ‘The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1885 more trustworthy 
and valuable than fren "—Tinets 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





Just Publiehed, Post Free for Two Stamps. | AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
NATURAL HISTORY ang SCIENTIFIC | ILLUSTRATION. 
BOOK CIRCULAR, No 64, containing important yo on ASTRO- ADVANTAGES. 
Nony: Comets, Moon, Sun, Star Cata ogues and Charts. MATRE- | rst They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. 


matics, ELECTRICITY and Magnetism. GRAVITATION, Laws of 
Matter, Acoustics, Aeronantics. EAT, LicHT, Orrics. METEOR- 
oLoey and Climatology. Chemistry. Microscopy. 

W, WESLEY, 28, Essex Street, Strand, London 


ant: Printed on tho epee of the Book itself, monaring not required, 








Works recently done, or at tin the press, ma’ 
SECOND EDITION, | aras i UITAE. 
3 Coins” oltrapffell’s “ Practica ee Andsioys 
G R | F F ] N S : "Ornamental Aris of Japan ^ Analys t ; Burgess’s 
x j 1t Archeological Survey of India”; ' us Palmer E 


C HE M ! C L Of this last work the Mica d. says :— is admirably illas. 
. trated by fourteen autotype reproductions from ai ate characteristic sepia 


A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS: ARTISTIC DECORATIE or THE HOME, 


ALLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE 
Demy 8vo, 480 pp , Illustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts AUT E RT GALLE RY, 
. Most Complete and Cheapest List of Apparatus. | Y OTYPE FINE A STREET 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN anp SONS, 22, GARRICK STREET, (Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
| Now ready 
Í 


LONDON, W.C. THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
Frat issue of. Anlat Copies of the most celebrated cauti inthis Collection 
. 3 e Foreign Schools B The British School 
. Prospectus on plication to MANAGER, the OAL, OE COMPANY, 
e 
4, Vqjume III , to complete the work, now ado 


NER'S *LIBER STUDIOR 
i ILLUSTRA" PAXPHL , with Press Notices from the Ties 
GRATEFUL—C OMFORTING. Atheneum, Acadeny, Porio 10, Art Journal, &c., free per Post. aor 


| Fins Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per Post. 
d THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, wc. 


HOW & COS 
Geological Transparencies for the Bantern. 

















HOLLOWAYS n NIMENT. iia iui Descunpuve Catelogue on Application 
rar AND MINERALS, 
"or BAD LEGS, BAD BREASin, OLD WOUNDS, SORES and HOW & CO.'S POCKET MICROSCOPE LAMP, 8s, 6d. I 


MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, Obsdians, Granite®, oa * 

yenites, Diorites, Gabbros, Dolertes, Basalts, Tachylites, l'rachytes » 
Andemtes, Porphyrites, Rhyolites, Lavas, Ashes, Gneiss, Schists, Lim e 
Stones, &c.. price rs 64d. each, 

2 JAMES HOW & CO., 73, FARRINGDON STAREXT, LONDON. 


WLOERS. If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, it cüres 
ORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS and COLDS; and for 


REMEDY | WALKER’S*SPECIFIC GRAVI1Y BALANCE FOR ROCKS 
HOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases it is unequalled, 


: CROSSLEY'S NEW VERTICAL ENGINES 
*-—— © Requiring little Ground Space, 


ta 
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, SPECIALITIES for the MICROSCOPE: 





s d 
Five typical examples of blood on one slide S o | The Lord's Prayer, engraved on gi with a diamond, on ehe scale n 
Mature Eggs of Flounder, showing young fish ... ae - I 6 of one Bible to gewa on glass € 10 9 
Bylhant Eyes of Spiders mounted without pressure... oe i 6| Dr Koch’s Comme Bacillus in Asiatic Cholera ace E m 5 0 
Section through Jaw of Cat, all the teeth zs srin | s ase 6 o | Variety of groups of Foraminifera, all named — «. Z. 0. each T 6 
gry. uscle, Arteries injected m 1 9 Groups of Bot olycistina from Barbadoes . eaeh 1 6 
Š different species iñ separate groupe, named ga one slide 3 oe Side Slide of Diaromaces, 1@ specigs, with list of names. 21 0 
mango.) 0 Specimens EE of Anatom logy, Bo any, Entomol ogy, Geology, and Mineralogy, 15., ts, 6d., 15 9d , and as each. 
*. . SPRUIADLY AUTIFUL SLIDES FOR SOIREES, &c 
Artisticall anged groups, con ed E bero of Chirodota, Anchorsand Plates of Synapta, Scales of Butterflies, &c. W. WATSON & SONS would 
tically Aiganged groupa con ides, chair beauty being unsurpassed, aod most t suitable as Exhibinon Slides Pricesgn Case, ros. 6d , ras. 6d., 16s , a15., 255. 
Seales and Hairs of epee arranged as a Sprig of m E M Wc 6s. 6d. and on 6d eac 
Do. Do. Bouquets or Vases of Flowers... isr, atsvand gor 


*.. 
Cut Sections Died for Mounting. The following now ready pas ee Spleen, Malpighian bodies Injected ; Human Stomack 
; Human Medulla Oblongata, stained ; Petiole of Cinnamon Price, 6 Sections m tube, rs , postage ad. extra 
NEW CLASSIFIED LIST of OBJECTS for the MICROSCOPE (including the recently acquitagl Stockgf Mr. E. WHEELER. 


late of Tollington Road, Holloway) sent post free to any part of the world, on application to ` + 


W. WATSON & SONS, 318, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 











TWO DOORS FROM CHANCERY LANE. ESTABLISH) D 1837. 
T » f 
THE “EXCELSIOR THE NEW. PATENT 
PATENT SPRING MATTRESS, AWARDS: WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS. ' 
s TEN p 
PRIZEMEDALS, 
FOURTEEN 
CERTIFICATES 
OF MERIT 
Tar The leading peculiarity of this Mattress 1s “the unique com- 
The principle of arrangement permits the free movement ‘‘ Excelsior bination of a woven wire central portion vith helical 
of one sleeper without inconvenience to the other, admits AND springs of great strength and reliable tempe i 
of complete isolation of each, and effectually Prevents * Matlock” advantages possessed by no other make. S clical 


depression in the centre, springs obviate the tendency in all woven wire mattresses 


sam BED-RESTS. ‘to become hollow and go Cause sleepers to roll into the 
THE “EXCELSIOR” & '* MATLOCK." COUCHES. cH of the bed. 
Retailfrom Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, &c. wstrated Descri CH Circulars and Price Lists from 
CHORLTON & DUGDALE, MANCHESTER. 





ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES. 


FINEST POSSIBLE QUALITY. 


in. Wray Lens, best mounting, &c., &c. £5 © | 3din. Wray Lens, best mounting, &c., &c. £15 15 
in. do. do. do. 47 ro | 4in. do. do. do. %25 0 
In. do. do. do. Gia 10 | 44in. do. * do. do. 4 o 





THE STUDENT'S EQUATOREAL, with 3}in. lens, our own make, 3 Eyepieces, &c., Equatoreal Stand ... 412 12 O 
New Illustrated Catalogue, 3 stamps. 
THE "SOLARGRAPH," a ooh dre Camera, with Instantaneous ai and an Data to fit it to ey 


telescope for Phot hic Solar Spots complete ... sic e w £2 20 
“LE MERV ELL EUX"i plate, complete dry plate apparatus £I I 0 
“LE MERITOIRE” { plate, complete dry plate apparatus, double rising front, swing back, rack to focus, &c., &c. III 6 
THE “ INSTANTOGRAPH, ? with best lens, instantaneous shutter, screw motion totail board, and every recent 

improverffent .. = 5 des B £2 2 0 

Illustrated Photo Catalogue a stamps. 
1 LANCASTER & SON, MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, BIRMINGHAM, 2. 


x he ^UI. MAS Due EE 


CONSUMPTION of GAS guaranteed to NC 
be 25 to 75 "/, less ^ Y oth Lio i QVER 15, 000 DELIVERED. 
Gas Engine per brake horse-power. : 


CROSSLEY'S PATENT TWIN ENGINES— 


Impulse every Revolution. 
The gieadiest running Gas Engine yet made. 


CROSSLEY'S PATENT SELF-STARTER— 
The Safest, Simplest, and Best. 











- CROSSLEY BROS., Limited, Manchester. 


London: 24, Poultry, E.C. Glasgow : 58, Union Street, 








Printed by RicHAgD CLAY AND Sons, at 7 and 8, Bread Street Hill, 
MACKILLAx AND Eo., at the Office i and ax Bedford Street, 


Queen Victoria sient in the City of London, and published 
Covent en. —THURSDAY, March 12, 128 85 2x by 
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A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE 
t To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye,"— WORDSWORTH 
No, 803, VOL. 31] THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 1885 [PRICE SIXPENCE 
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PHOTOGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED 
By means of MAWSON & SWAN’S Photographic 
Apparatus and Dry Plates, 

MAWSON & SWAN’S Sets of Photographic Appatatus, 
ranging fiom 32s. 64. upwards, are exceptionally aon value, 
carefully made, and may be confidently relied upon. 





Descriptive Lists, Book of Instruction, and Copies of Photogt aps 
taken with these Sets sent by Post for Six Stamps. 


MAWSON AND SWAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 
RATUS AND CHEMICALS, 
MOSELEY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





PHOTOGRAPHY. | 


[All Rights are Reserved 
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ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE 





Price £6 10s. Od. 
Catalogue af Astrononucal Ta@escopes sent Free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





MEMORY and SUCCESS.—What contri- 


butes to success? A good memory —Wbat causes failure in hfe? A 
r memory.— What can all obtain from Prof Loisette’s DIS- 
COVERIES! A good memory—THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ART OF 
NEVER FORGETTING—using none of the ‘ Links,” 
“Localities,” or “ Associa i 
stored—the worst made good, apd the best better. Any boot learned 18 
one PLE tus T FREE giving opinions of Mr 
RICHA A. PROCTOR, Dr ANDREN LSON, and others 
who have studied tho System. A Day Class in Never Forgetting and 
for Cure of Mind-Wandering copmences every Monday at3pm An 
Evening Class e Tuesday at 8 p m. Lectures in F lies of tho 
* Nobility; also taught thoroughly by POST. Prof. LOQSETTE, 37, 
New Oxronp STrzEET (opposite Mudie's), W C. 





» - 
RIBBON METHOD OF CUTTING 
SECTIONS, 


Tne Cambridge Scieny fe Instrument Company have designed a new and 
simple Microtome for cutting conunnous Ribbons of Sections on the plan first 
adopted by Mr. Galdwell The new instrument has the advantage over,the 
original pattern of dispensing with the endless band altogether, and con- 
sequently not only avoiding the trouble of lifting the serea of Sections from 
the razor, but also of allowing them tefall on to the glass slide in thir proper 
position formounting Although the instrument costs only one-sixth the price 
of the orginal pattern, it will be found go doall that 1s required, and to 

ossesa the additional advantage of dispensing with the more complex and 

important adjustments. Price of the Microtome, £5 ss. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT CO., 
Cambridge. 


NEGRET TI ZAMBRA'S . 
ASTRONOMICAL AND Kook dun TELESCOPES. 


Br 


L4 v 
NS é 
“we d 












j ^ CAN: Su te ! 

AE j) i Te 
UNIVERSAL TELESCOPE 
© ‘Terrestrial and Astronomical Powers. 
£6 68. od., £8 8s. od., and fro ros; od. 
illustrated and Descriptive Price Lists Posted Free, 


NEGRETT] & ZAMBRA, ° 


Opticians and Scientific Instrument Makers. * 


To Hex MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN VIA UCT, 


Branches :— 
45, CORNHILL, & 132?0REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


. 
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^ ' | g$CIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL. ON EDUCATION, 
$3 SOUTH KENSINGTON. 














SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS, 18854 








. e 
ART. 
Q3 7to8pm. 2nd Grade Ait, Model Drawing. 
29th April, Wednesday T 5 to 9.45 p.m. 2nd Grade Aut, F S rd Drawing: " 
7 to 8 p.m. 2nd Grade Ait, Practical Geometry. 
goth 4, Thusdey | 8.15 to 9 45 p.m. 2nd Grade Art, Perspective. 
SCIENCE. 
: P.M 
Ist May, Friday ... .. .. .. 7toIo XIV.—Animal.Physiology, * 
6 to Io II.— Machine Construction and Drawing. 
2nd ,, Saturday iy Aves cw ys III.—Building Construction, 
"m EM Architecture, 
4th ,, Monday se Sao a £0 10.30 V.— Mathematics, Stages I, 2, and 3. s 
5th ,, Tuesday... .. .. .. 7 toro VII.—Sound, Light, and Heat. 
6th ,, Wednesday .. . .. m IX. —Magnetism and Electricity. 
7th ,, Thursday E. a Gir $5 XXIII. iE Ani oen 
° AVIL —Pnncples of Mining. 
8th eremFriday .. .. ee 5 V.— Mathematics, Stages 6 and g. . 
XXIV.—Pnnciples of Agriculturee , 
9th ,, Saturday... .. .. e. Ó6toro se — Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. 
XX.—Navigation. 
mith ,, Monday.. .. .. .. 7Ztoro XIL I.—Geology. : à 
I2th ,, Tuesday... .. .. n » i XXV. MI iene; See ae 
I3th , Wednesday je Reunites y» VI.— Theoretical Mechanics. 
I4th ,, Thursday en fe ^ j» VII. end Mechanics. 
15th ,, Friday .. . .. . P EI ae EA 
wth ,, Tuesday... .. n T XVI, gad XVI a BY 
20th ,, Wednesday .. .. .. 33 AV upset 
XILI.—Mineralogy. 
21st ,, Thursday see? deed’. “wes » j XXI.— Nautical Astronomy. 
; XL— Organic Chemistry. . 
22nd ,, Friday .. .. .. .. » XXII.—Steam. , S 


Candidates who do not belong to any regulaily constituted Science or Art Class should apply before March 25 to the Special 
Local Seciet&ry of the district, or, in case they do not reside within a Special Local Secretary’s district, to the Secretary of the 
nearest Class which is to be examined in the subject they require. A fee for each candidate, not exceeding 2s. 6d. per evening, 
may be charged by the Local Committee, or the Special Local Secretary. The Special Local Secretaries for the London districts 
are as follows :—Chelgea (East) and Westminster, J. R. Langler, Esq., 130, Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W. ; City (East) 
and Hackney, A. Lovell, Esq., 14 Brampton Road, Cassland Road, South Hackney, E. ; City (West) and Finsbury, W. Cutler, 
Esq., 210, Goswell Road, E.C. ; Greenwich and Deptford, J. J. Pakes, Esq., 10, Malpas Road, Brofikley, S. E. ; Lambeth (East), 
F. Dugard, Esq.,.3, Sibella Road, Clapham, S.W. ; Lambeth (West), F. Dugard, Esq., 3, Sibella Roady Clapřam, S.W. ; Mary- 
lebone, F. Pope, Esq., 18, Baker Stree& Portman Square, W. ? Southwark and Lambeth (North), A. Bourne, Esq., British and 
Foreign School Society, Boro’ Road, S. E. ; Tower Hamlets, E. J. Sharpe, ., Esq., 28, Oriental Street, East India Road, E?; 
Woolwich and Plamstead, R. T. Smith, Esq., 246, Burrage Road, Plumstead. 


Individual candidates who do not reside near any place where a Special Local Secretary has been appointed, ora 2 Local 
Examination Cbmmittee formed, may be examined in Second Grade Drawing and in Science at the Sfuth Kensington Museum, as 
far as room will allow, on payment of a registration fee of 2s. 6d., if application be made on Form No. 325ebefore April 15, and 
§s. afterwards up to Apnl 25, for each evening on which they wish-to be examined, or a composition fee of ros, for any number 


* wamg,ewenings. Applcations for examination at South Kensington cannot bg received after April 25. Schools and Classes cannot 


be g §xamined at South Kensington, 
s 
By order of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 
a. 
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CITY and GUILDS of LONDON Just Pubhshed. ° 
INSTITUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of THE JOURNAL OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
= a 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By MICHAEL FOSTER, M De F.R.S. * 
The COMMITTEE of the INSTITUTE are ed t t 
PROFESSOR of CHEMISTRY at the FINSBURY TECHNICAL Voli Vei Nosh e 
COLLEGE. Than Professor x be required to attend at the College during * CONTENTS a 
a other teaching Soak Gr any paces dade d Lect Jom aio Geran, M. Observanons of the Gastric Glands of the Pig. 
mittee to be inconsistent with his duties af the College The Salary offered | HARRIS, V Hematin Compounds '" $$ 
is £500 a year A e e MantriN, S H.C  Papain-Digestion. 


Applications, addressed to tho PRINCIPAL, Finsbury Technical College, 
Tabernacle Row, London, E C, to be sent in not later than Saturday, 
March ex. 

— 2. — 


SO@IETY OF ARTS. 


At the Meeting on WEDNESDAY, March as, a Paper will be read by 
Mr. A J ELLIS on “The Musical Scales of Various Nations ” 
eee ir will We taken a®8 o'clock by Sir Frederick Abel, D.C.L,C B., 
H. TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary. 
Society's House, John Street, Adelphi, W C. . 


ROYAL ÁGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


The Examination of Candidates for the Society's Senior Prizes and Cer- 
tificates will take place in the wesk commencing TUESDAY, May 12, 1885 
Copies-of the Regulations and of the Form of Entry (which 1s required to 
be sent in by April z, 1885) may be had on application to 


H.M JENKINS, Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC AND 
INTERMEDIATE 
SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS OF: THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


BIOLOGY.—A Course of Twenty Lectures and Forty days Practical 
Work, dealing with the Zoelogical Portion of the Unrversity Pass Schedule 
under the direction of Prof. Pankester, wil commence on May x, at Uni- 














versity College, Gower Street Practical Work .—Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, T y, from 2 to 5 Lectures: Tuesdays and Thursdays from 
tator Fee, Seven Guineas for both. 

N. B — urse of Lectues and Twenty Days’ Practical Work in the 


Botanical portion of the University Pass Schedule is conducted during May 
June, and July, by Prof. Oliver Apply at the College for further infoi- 
mation. 


FOR SALE.—A Fine Old (6inch aperture) 
Reflecting Telesco; Gregorian Fine ficure Metal S lum — 
Wanted a Macro SUecUintupe cA DUIS Dr Hinpon, Shih. 


ASSISTANT ASTRONOMICAL SECRE- 
TARY WANTED A good knowledge of Mathematics is necessary, 
and facility in writing Shorthand desirable Salary, £1so For futher 

culers, apply to T W BacknHousE, F.R AS, West Hendon 
ouse, Sunderiand 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS. 


Pho phic Apparatus and Materf&Is of the Highest Quality supplied 
at City Prices from * 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST'S STORES, 


43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 
(Close to Aldersgate Station). 


COMPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE. 
New Illustrated Price List 6g. Address the MANAGER 


THE AMATEURS FIRST HANDBOOK 


t O©F. PHOTOGRAPHY 
(ILLUSTRATED) sy J. H. T ELLERBECK 


A complete Guide and Instructor in the Modern Dpat Process, 
3RD EprrioN Post Free 13d. 
From D H CUSSONS AND CO, 
79, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., London, and all Booksellers and Dealers 
DUBLIN g UNINERSITY PRESS SERIES. 














* In Fcap 8vo, Price yz 64. 


ELEMBNTARY LESSONS IN THE 
SCIENCE OF-AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE. By H. TANNER, 
F.C.S., MR. A.C,, Eramngr in the Principles of Agrigulture under 
the Government Departmen? of Science, sometime Professor of Agri- 
cultural Science, University Coll Aberystwith. 

MACMILLAN & CO. London, 


he Secretion of Oralic Acid in the Dog undes a 


On the Comparison of the Concentugtions of Solutions of 
ifferent Strength of the same Absorbing Substance 
RiNGER, Sypney. On the Mutual Antagonism between Lime and Potash 
Salts, in Toxic Doses 2 
MeLTZER, S J., and Wmncu, W. H The Behaviour of the Red Blood- 
Corpuscles when Shaken with Indifferent Substances 
Ransom, W B, On the Cardiac Rhythm of Invertebrata 
Evxs, FiloRENCE. Some Experiments on the Liver Ferment . 
RixGER, Svpnzy. An Experimental Investigation showing that Veratria 
15 similar to Lime Salts in many Respects as regards their Action on the 
ventricle, also showing that Veratria and Lime Salts are Reciprocally 
onistic. 
MirLs, T. WzsLEY. Some Observations on the Influence of the Vagus and 
ccelerators on the Heart, &c , of the Turtle : 
GASKELL, V H, and Gapow, Hans On the Anatomy of the Cardiac 
Nerves in Certain Cold-Blooded Vertebrates. H 


Subscription, One Guinéa per Volume, which may be paid to the Cambridge 
Scientific Instrument Company, bridge 





Just Published, 8vo Price 3s 
DIE SPALTPILZE, 
Nach dem neuesten Standpunkt bearbeitet von 
- Dr. W ZOPF, 
Privatdocent, Universit, Halle 
ard Edition, Enlarged, 132 pp. 8vo. 41 Engravings, price 3s. 
Breslau; TREWENDT Londop. WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 





e New Volume of *' Churchill’s Technical Handbooks.” 
Now Ready, Mlustrateg again 8vo. 5s 
ACETIC ACID AND VINEGAR, 

i AMMONIA, 
AND 
AL U:'M. 
J & A. CHURCHILL, 11, New Burlington Street. 





THE 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 


SERIES. 





NOTICE.—The new volume in the above 
series, entitled “SHE COMMON- 
SENSE OF THE EXACT SCI- 
ENCES,” by the late WILLIAM Kincpon 
CLIFFORD, will be ready Next Week. 
Crown 8vo, with 100 Figures. Cloth, 5s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 





. . TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 7 
By R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., and W. N. SHAW, M.A. 
Demonstrators at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, with e. 
oodcuts 


Fcap..8vo. iPrice 6s 


“Heresis a work that has really been mnch wanted by students and 
teachers engaged in physical laboratories. . . . So far as we know there is 
no maia in egens . . Teachers will find LEE of x 
walue-to them ; while students, -particularly those- who have not & 
strator to appeal to, will find many of their difficulties removed by m 
perusal of its pages."— English Mechanic 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


ee 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


xe Leer 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


EDINBURGH—6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. Lonpon Orrice—17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 








The UON of ASSURERS is directed to the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES obtainable in this Society, in respect of 
ECONOMY—EQUITY— SAFETY. 


* ECONOMY. The Premiums are, in many cases, 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual ratf&, sofhat a Policy for £1200 or 


£50 m géms be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1000 only. 


ITY: —The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policy-holders themselves, on an equitable principle—no share bein 
giren t to ad Aon whose early death there is a Joss to the other Membeis. From this source large adc&tions have been made, an 


in the future. . 


* 
SAFETY — The Business (which for ten years has exceeded a Million yearly) is of the most select chaiacter, and con- 


ducted at the smallest cost. 


The expenses, which are less than in any Office transacting so large a business, were last year unger 9 pemcent. of the nett 


Premiums, and little over 6 per cent. of the year's Income. 
THE FUNDS accumulated from Premiums exceed £5,000,000, the increase last year beiug £333,383. 
Only two Offices in the Kingdom’ (both oldtr) have as large a Fund. 
Claims under Policies now payable a Month after Proof. e 
Reports, with Tables of Premiums, &c., on Application, 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 








STANDARD SCIENTIFIC WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


MILLERS (Dr. W, A.) ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. Part I. Chemical Physics. Revised, with £s % 


‘Additions, by H, MACLEOD, F.CS With 274 Woodcuts oe 


MILLERS ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. Part If. Inorganic Chemistry. Sixth Edition, Seal 
throughout, with Additions by C. E. GROVES With 376 Woodcuts as m 8vo. 


MILLER’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. Part III. The ‘Chemist of. Carbon Compounds, or? 


Organic Chemistry With 20 Woodcuts Fifth Edition, revised, by H E ARMSTRONG, F.R.S , and C E GROVES, F.CS  8vo. 
REY NOLDS’ (Dr. J. EJ, EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY „EOR J UNIOR STUDENTS. T crat yd 
with numerous Woodcuts. Past i a take soa tn 


Part III “ Metals and Allied Bods 2: 
GANOT'S NATURA PHILOSOPHY FOR GENERAL READERS AND YOUNG iG FünsQMS a a Coutse 


Physics divested of Mathematical Formule, expressed in anguage of daily life. Translated and Edited fro: ANOT’S “ Cours 
[A ipud de Physque," by E. ATKINSON, PhD, re es rofessor of JNpertinen tal. Science; 2a College, Sandhurst. Cai 
Fifth Edition, with 20 pages of new Matter, 2 Plates, and 495 Woodcuts . Crown 8ro. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PHYSICS, Experimental and ‘Applied, ‘for the use of Colleges 
and Schools. Translated and Edited from GANOT'S “Riéments de Physique,” by E AUOD Ph D, E £ S Eleventh 


Edition, revised and enlarged — With 5 Coloured Plates and 858 Woodcuts Crown 8vo. 
GOODEVE'S A M) PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS. New Edition, re- wntten and enlarged. With 253 
Crown vo 

GOODEYES ELEMENTS OF MECHANISM. New Edition, re-written and enlarged. With 342 
m "n BYO. 


BOURNE'S G) CATECHISM OF THE STEAM ENGINE IN ITS VARIOUS APPLICATIONS IN THE 


Arts, to which 1s now added a chapter on Air and Gas Engines, and another devoted to Useful Rules, Tables, and Memoranda. 
Editon, much enlarged, and mostly rewritten Illustrated by ara Woodcuts, for the most part new in this editton eve sere Bro. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 
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XN A FEW DAYS. 


TEXT BOOK OF CroLoey 


* ARCHIBALD ‘GEIKIE, F.R. S, : 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdon. 
With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised. Medium 8vo. 


* SHORTLY. 


CLASS' BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 
FOR THE USE QE COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. e 
py? 3 
* ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, FRS., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 


Fcap. 8vo. E 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


" PRIMER OF GEOLOGY. 


With numerous Illustrations. New and&horoughly Revised Edition. 1i8mo. 1s (Sczence Primers). A 


With numerous Illustrations. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. With Questions. 18mo. xe (Science Primers) 
ee 


MACMILLAN AND CO, LONDON. 


o 
6 
6 
6 
6 


: ZjRIMER OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


March 19, 1885] . 
Fui id. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS to “ NATURE. 4 


N E E E ES 
Half-yearly. . 2... 602. 14 6 
Quarterly, . ........... 76 


To the United States, the Continent, and all places 
within the Postal Union :— 


i. d. 
Yea... 9. . 30 6 
Half-yearly. . . . . .... ... I8 6 
Quarterly, .. ++ eee sees 8 o 





* Post Office Orders paygbleto MACMILLAN & CO. 
OFFICE: 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Diary of Soctet(es 


LONDON 


TURDAN MARCH 19 

Roya. SocrETY, Transfer-Resistance in Electrolytic and 
Voltaic Cells * br. ate F R.S —Note on Rev. Robert Harley’s Paper, 
“Prof Malet's Classes of Invanants identified with Sir James Cockle’s 
Criticoids" Prof J C. Viele F.R.S —On the “ Paralytic" Secretion of 
Saliva. J N. Lang F R.S. 

LiNNEAN SOCIETY, at 8.—New Genera and Species of Hydroids from H. 
Gatty's Collection Prof. tponed from M 5) —Plants of 
Moresby, o’ Neill Jargaret Islands, South-East New 
Guinea: Wm. E. 

CHEMICAL SocigTv, at S Un the Presence of Cholin in H 

Lens INSTITUTION, at 7.—Pianoforte Composers after Bee 

Ernest Pauer. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.— The New Chemistry: Prof Dewar. 
KRIDA T MARCH 20. 
ROYAL Instiryrion, at 9.—Liquid Films: Prof. A. W. Rucker. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 21. 

ROTAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Richard Wagner: C. Armbruster. 

E G HONDA AA MARCH 23. phi 
OVAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, at rata or erat, 
and the Valleys of the Han-Rnd ted Murghab: Major'T H. Holdich, 
R.E., of the Afghan Boundary on. With Introduction by 
General J. T. er, R.E., Ite Surveyor-General of India. 

SOCIETY or ARTS, at &,—Carving and Furniture: J. Hungerford Pollen. 
TUESDAY, MARCH a4. 

TEEORILOUIC AE IusTITUTE,at8,—The Inhabitants of New Ireland and its 

lago’ A J. Duffield —On Methods of Tesung the RERS of Cavilised 
vago is ean by R. Brudenell Carter, F S. ; (2) by C. 
Robo d 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL Socrgry, at 1.—Scientific Committee. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3. —Digestion and Nutntion : Prof. Gamgee 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH ag. 

GroLocitAL Socisry, at 8.—On the Relationship of of Ulodendron, Lindley 
and Hutton, to ded enm menant aad Rye dendron, Lindley and 
Hutton; Sigillaria, Pio eis Boulay : obert 
Kidston —On an er oe Perfect Di eid and R o YRhytna stelleri obtained from 
the Pleistocene Ma deposits on Bebring’s Island by Mr Robert Damon. 
Henry Woodward, E.R 

SOCIETY oF ARTS, at d Introduction of the Beet Sugar Industry into 
England Col Sir F. Bolton 

THURSDAY, MARCH 26. 

ROYAL SOCIETY, at 4.30. 

SOCIETY or H ENGINEERS, at 8.—On et of Electromotive 
Force in a Voltaic Cell: Prof Oliver J. Lodge, D 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—The New Chemistry: Prot Dewar. 

FRIDAY, Marsu 27 

ROYAL INSTITUTION 9.—The Motor Centres of tls Brain, and the 

Mechanism of the Arai. Prof. Victor Horsley. 
SATURDAY, Marca 28. 

PuvsicAL SocmrTY, £j —On Calculating Machines, iliustrated by a Col- 
lection of Ancient an Modem Machines lent by their owners for the 
occasion’ Jos. ee ee of Instruments by Prof. Kennedy, 
Col E, D. Malcolm, Conrad C. Cooke, and A. Hilger. 

ROYAL Insrirution, at Riad agner * C. Armbruster 

GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION, at 3.—Visit to the Geological Museum of Dr. 
Channing Pearce, Manor House, Bxixton Rise o susstrérion by F. 
Rudler, on Mesozoic 


The SUB-EDITORSHIP of "NATURE" 


is VACANT. Candidates must possess a knowledge of Gorman and 
*Shorthand.—Application, with Tesnmonials, to be sent to tlf Publishers 
of NATURE, 29, Bedford Street, Strand, W 


SUNSHINE RECORDERS.—For UNI- 


VERSAL and for FIXED LATITUDES—fitted with Prof. Stokes 
Zodiacal F. as adopted hy GOVERNMENT, the METEORO- 
LOGICAL COUNCILgand gees PME Observatories, Price Seven 
to Twelve Guineas ; « Cards. —Apply to ird LECKY, care of 
KuinkLANI, Core & Nor be rdc Street, Strand. Full Trade 
Discount * . 


BOOKS (Secondhand), Miscellaneous, Re- 


mainders, &c —C. HERDERT nglish and Foreign Bookseller, 379, 
Goswell Road, London, X. Catalogue free on receipt of two stamps. 
Libraries, Old Books, and D iier purchased. 
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: P. Griess. 
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SANDERSON.& 


Sole Inventora of the Solid Copper Tape Co., 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR . 


In Continuous Lengths, wathon! Toini RS as suppled by o HerMajesty’ 
Government and colonies; the Italian ernment, the Argentine 


public, and other Foreign Governments ; the Royal Courts of Justice, Strand 
the Houses of Parligment, &c 


The Jury Commission, acting on the Reports of the International Juries of 
the Health Exhibition, ave s awarded a eed Medal in Class 26 to Mi 
Sanperson & Co. for thelr Solid xu. Lightning Conductors 
Continuous Lengths, Oe et Joints, and of High Conductivity Copper. * 

LEADENHALL HOUSE, rot, LEADENHALL STRRET, E.C. © 


SECOND EDITION, 
GRIFFIN'S 


CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT. 


PRICE 4s, 7d. POST FREE, 


A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


ILLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE 
Demy 8vo, 480 pp , Illustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts 
Most Complete and Cheapest List of Apparatus. 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN aND SONS, 22, GARRICK STREET, 
LONDON, W. C. 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


Mr. HENSON'S Latest Arrivals are '— 

Very Fine DOUBLY-TERMINATED CRYSTALS of ZIRCON, 

1nches lon he xt BERYLS, DIOPTASE, UWAROWITE, 

NATIVE SILVER, 'HERDERI Vary BRILLIANT 
RITE, and NATIVE COPPER, Corn- 


LM of STIBNITE, Japan, “SHERRY” 
OLOURED 


iberia. 
cF Large Series » ROCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of tha 
same. 
Lists on Application TYiammers, Chjsels, and Hammer Straps. 


PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES, 
BLOWPIPÉ CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free. 
SAMUEL HENDAN, 

277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Norfolk Street. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


o PER CENT. GRANT FOR THE "PURCHASE OF STANDARD 
COLLE CTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW ie and FORMS on which the 
Application is to be made supplied 

THOMAS y DOWNING, 
Geologist, &c., 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON, E.C. (over Quarter of a Century). 


EDWARD WARD has pleasure in an- 


nouncing the issue of a new Micro-Shde of Zoophyte, with tentacles 
out, in da special manner so well known to his numerous patrons. 











£d 
Plumularia similis... we (post-free) 2 8 
Also, quite new .— 


Gorgona yemon  (polype stamed) ,, 


tre Shrim 
EDWARD WARD o 249, cas SXFORD ST ET, MANCHESTER. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. — Manufacturers 
and others 3 spare power, and desirous of lighting their Works 
economically by Electricity, should apply for Price List of 1 os and 
Accumulators, for Arc or Incandescence Lighting, to the '* JARMAN ” 
ELE ECTRICAL COMPANY, Mackintosh Lane, ati London, 


beth eee eg ge 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND ELECTRO- 
PLATING —The “JARMAN” ELECTRICAL COMPANY are 


FORCES to SUPPLY DYNAMOS for Li hing or Plating on the 
Po HASE HIRE SYSTEM, to suit th: convenience of many 
an ipei t 


Electro-plating and lectro-gilding, old or new goods, in 
BEST, BLACK INK KNOWN. 
RAPER'S INK (DICHROIC). 
mets FROM ANYTHING ELSE WER M und doy pero 
Writing becomes a pleasure when this Ink is used It has been adi 
by the princtpal B Public Me or and Railway Compgnies ipi dni 





It writes elmostinstantly Full Black. | Flows easily from the Pen. 
Does not e Steel Pens. Bl g-paper may be applied at the 
Is cleanly to use, and not liable to Blot. moment of writing. 





Can be obtained in London, through Messrs. Barciay & Sons, Farring- * 
don Street; W. Epwaxps, Old Change; F. Newszny & Sons, Nowe 
Street ; J. AUSTIN & Co., Dake as Street, Liverpool; and to be had of g 

tationers. 
BEWLEY & DRAPER (Limited), Dublin. dies 


L4 


\ 
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*. CARVER has received HIGHEST 


AWARD for “ Exeelience and Improvements” in Reflecting Telescopes 
exhibited at the Internatipnal E; ition, London.—Descriptive Cata- 
logues, twelve stampa. 

G.CALVER, F.R.A.S., Widford, Chelmsford. 


105,000 ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 


e TWO MILLIONS HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


. BY T. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
-64, COmRNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
Paid-ap'and Invested Funds, £260,000:—Premium Income, 435,000 
Chahman .. HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
West-End Office—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross; 


OR AT THE 
Head Office—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM J VIAN. Secretary 














A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a 
Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of WEAKNESS 
AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Female Complaints. 


AND BOWELS. 





INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
DIVISION—EDUCATION. 


A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 


e 
THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Geological ‘Collections for Science Teaching. 
Catalogues Post fres. 


M ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS FOR HIRE, 
Histological, Botanical, Geological, by the best Mounters Let 
out on most moderate terms articu of B Wzrrs, Dalmain 


Road, Forest Hill 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED FOR GEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
Geological Collections especially adapted for Teaching as supplied to Science 
P nd Art Department, and used by all Lecturers and Tonehars m 
Great Britain, &c. 
New and Rare Minerals constantly arriving from all parts for selection ot 
Single Specimens. 
ROCK SECTIONS AND ROCK SPECIMENS: 
The Largest Variety in England 
New Catalogues and Lists og application to— 
JAME R. GREGORY, 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON. 
Established 27 Years in London 














THE CELEBRATED 









TETTA 
Li M m s e 1 a 
Is unrivalled for Gardeners’, Foresters’, Farmers’, Joiners’®and Amateur® 
use, It requires no oil, Sharpen with a spittle or water® Puts on a keen, 
edge; no humbug about this. Has stood the test of roo years, Cut 
in Hones for Axes, Hedge Kni Razors, Penkni and Plane Irons, &c. 
Honourable Mention, Paris Exhibition, 1878; and Bronze Medal, London 
. International Exhibition, 1884 Ask your Ironmonger or other retail house 
to get you one, and gie my address; if he won't, drop me a note. 


eJOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, 
Tam O'Shanter Stone Hone Works, Dalmore, 'Tarbolton 
Ayrshire. 





Station, R S.O 
. 





«The CHEMISTRY of the SECONDARY 


am, e BATTERIES of PLANTS and FAURE. By J. H. GLADSTONE, 


e PhD., F.RS., and ALFRED TRIBE, pare me Lecturer on Che- 


e e Mistry at Dulwich Co . Crown Svo. as. 
MACM & CO, London. 
e. è 
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GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA, 1884. 


FRY'S ten 


CAMERON, Analyst for Dublin. 
easly assimilated.” 


A 
EXTRACT 


We Seen Analyst for 
Nineteen Prize Medals Awarded. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MIOROSCOPE, 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, 57, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
who has last week sent to his subscribers Limapontia with sketch 
and description. He has also sent out Larvæ of Spio seticornis, Lophopus 
crystallinus, Stephanoceros Kichornü, Brachionus urceolaris, Pol hra 

latyptera, pu lacustris, Spongilla fluviatilis, Volvox globator, 
Distoms and Desmids , also Hydra, Ameeba, Vorticella, Crayfish, and other 
Specimens for (Huxley and Martin’s) Biological Laboratory work, 

Weekly Announcements will be made in this place of Organisms W. B, is 
supplying. 

Specimen Tube, One Shilling, post free. 
Twenty-six Tubesin course of Six Months for Subscription of £1 18.. 
or Twelve Tubes for 105. 6d, 


Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Parts, 1s. each. 


FERNS, A SPECIALITY. 


*. 
The largest and most profusely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of FERNS ever published, containing much valuable informanon, many 
, numerous Descriptions, and copious yet simple ''Hints on 
ulture ” , representative of our IMMENSE STOCK of FERNS 
which 1s bably the largest in the World, suitable for STOVE and 
GREENHOUSE cultivation, for OUTDOOR FERNERIES, and 
other purposes. 
May be had on application, PRICE ts. 


ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER I000 SPECIES AND 
VARIETIES POST FREE. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 
FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


LANTERN READINGS.—DISSOLVING 
VIEWS. e 


. 
THE NEW QUADRUPLICON. 
New Season, 1884 and 1885 —Popular Subjects for this Season 

Ths Channel Islands—The&Var in the Soudan—The River Thames— 
Devonshire Scenery Here lerd and the River Wye—-The English Lakes— 
London Poor and How They Live—Egypt and the Nile Expedition—Nor- 
way—The Lifeboat—The Signal Box—-The Maids of Lee—Poor P 
Trousers—Shadows on the Blinds, &c 

The largest and newest St of Lanterns and Slides, Scientific and 9 
General, on Hire and Sale in this country at the Lowest Prices. 

E MARSHALL, 78, Queen Victoria Street, London, E, C. 


C. D. AHRENS. 
PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 














Fern 
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9 —M 
SPECIAL NOTICE—See the New Polarising Prism. 


Can be used over any A & B Eyepiece. Strongly recommended for Lantern 
Work; will take in any Object. seo the Neve Erecting Microscope. 
Any Object-Glass and any E Ere can be used with it. Itistheonly way 
of seeing the Objects in their right shape and form. Maker of the t 
Nicol Prisms in existence for the Late W. Spottiswoode, Esq, P.R.S, R 
&c, and for Frank Crisp, Esq., LL.B.. B A., &g, &c 

ff TRADE SUPPLIED WITH PRISMS. A 


With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 34. 6d. 


POLARISATION QF LIGHT. By W. 
SPOTTISWOODE, LL.D., late President of the Royal Society, &c 


New Edition. m [Nature Series 
MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON. 


/ 
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WOODHOUSE & RAWSON. | 


SUPPLIERS OF ALL ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, 


OFFICES—II, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. WoRKS—CADBY HALL, HAMMERSAMITH Roap, W. 


Lamps. $ Fittings. Carbons. $ Battery Supplies.  * 





Dynamos. itches. Wire. Telephone Supplies. 
Accumulator. afety Junctions. Instruments. Electric Bells. 7 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE WOODHOUSE AND RAWSON “INCANDESCENT, “LAMP, * 


. à INQUIRIES INVITED. 
we 


PRIZE MEDAL HARVEY & PEAKE, HEALTH 
AWARDED -, [By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain,) EXHIBITION. 


SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 
BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. 


WIMSHURST -AND VOSS INDUCTION MACHINES 
OF IMPROVED PATTERN. 


bd WALL PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 
ARE TEE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 
ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic, 
Sole Address—1xo, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
May be obtained of all Decorators. Special Prize Medal, Sanitary Institute. 
Avward gf Merit, International Medical and'Sanitary Congress. e. Silver Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. ows 


SS. Pi. SRV. 

In Casks, 12/6 per 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/3 per doz. Impl. Pts.* 
* Bottles charged a/- per r doz, and allowed at the same rate if returned ; bnt th 4 
masts apiid elati th B M ui : 
er sugar, nor an of the many new Brewin, aterials are in 

. the manufacture of the “S. N.” z: rewed 5 i 
M Hops; it is, too, more hopped than Stout is erally ; therefore, besides being very H 
E nutritious, it is an excellent Tonic and particulari suited for invalids, ladies murwng, or 8i 
Ss ne requiring a good strengthenmg beverage. It is a “Sound Nutritious” Tonic, & 
very much recommended by Medical men, 


WALTHAM BROTHERS, 
THE "HALF-GUINEA" ALE BREWERY, LONDON, 8.W. 




















. Will be ready in April. Medium 8vo, Price 215. 
A TEXT-BOOK of PHARMACOLOGY, THERAPEUTICS, and MATERIA MEDICA. 


. By T..LAUDER BRUNTON, M.D., F.R.S., 2 


Fellow ofthe Royal College of Physicians ; ; Assistant Physician and Lecturer on Materia Medica at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London ; Examiner in Materia Medica ın the University of London, in the Victoria University, and in the Royal College of 
Physicians ; ; late Examiner in Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh. 


ADAPTED TO THE UNITED STATES PHARMACOPGIA BY F. WILLIAMS, M.D., BOSTON, U.S.A. 





e 
> 7 * BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


^ in the Press, 
. e . 
DISORDERS OF DIGESTION y THEIR CONSEQUENCES AND TREATMENT. 
This work contgins, in addition to the Lettsomian Lectures, a number of other Papers by the Author on similar subjects. 


° Demy 8vo. ^ 
e London: MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Stieet, Covent Garden. 
æ NON- MAGNETISABLE WATCHES. . PATERSON & COOPER. 

WATCHES which cannot be “f MAGN HTISED, constructed at 76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. 
Misc deben Pedes one Esq., F.R $, and as exhibited at the | Electric Light and Power and Telephone Enginees. 
E. DENT & CO., Makers of the Primary Standard Timekesper of the New Electric Light Catalogue, post free 1f e J^ 
Royal Obserratory, Greenwich. d, and PH "ner the EN ades tea ad E give noties mar Hey hae os ae a 
Addresses :—61, S , xchange, on, e Philosophi ucntional, an o er o 

s N. c Wetchekcan is onion es ha vam i Messrs J and T. MAYFIELD, 41, Onean Victoria Street, E.C. ee, 
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GREATLY’ REDUCED PRICES OF MICROSCOPE OBJECT-GLASSES 
e 
"ES R. & J. BECK, 68, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

e e EN 
PRICES OF BEST ACHROMATIC OBJECT-GLASSES. ECONOMIC ACHROMATIC OBJECT-GLASSES, 
Applicable to all Instruments made with the Universal Screw. 

j Linear magni ^ Angl Magmfying-power, with 
Angla with zo-isch Spates i o j 6anch body and eye- 
* No | Focal length. | aper- Price, , and eye-pieces il No. | Focal length.| aper- , Pece 2 pieces 
*e . about about No. r. | No. a. | No. 3 
-————3 . ——— — 
. d sed . 
100| Aines .| $ | 410 0 150 | 3 inches Ela wot x T 
101 | & inches 7 110 O 61 | 2inches . 8 100 18 23 4 
102 | 3 inches 1a 210 0 168 | Linch. . 18 1 5 o 46 6: 10  * 
103 | Q inches .. 10 110 O 153 inch ee se 38 1 50 i16 205 
104 | @ inches . 17 2100 184 |linch .. ne 150 170 220 15 
105 |ljinh m a3 210 0 155 | finch — s 710 2 50 250 330 30 
106 | inch... 25 2 00 156 |jioch.. .. 110 S 10 O 5o i? goo 
107 | finch . 32 210 0 153)4umm — 180 6 00 54 1500 
108 | finch. oe 5 210 0 bas 
109 | inh | és 400 
M10 | finch -| 95° | 89 9 HIGH POWER OBJECT GLASSES 
112 | finch... e| rz 410 0 FOR THE BINOCULAR. 
113 inch Pa I 5 00 
T mmm | 5520 FULL PARTIGULARS ON APPLICATION TO 
iie --|R22 
imm. . 1 

IG | gima. mj zo | 10 9 8 R. and J. BECK, 68, Cornhill. 

















Revised Catalogue sent on application to R & J BECK, 68, CORNHILL. . 


The REMINGTON “PerFecteD” TYPE-WRITER. 


0, 9 PERFEOTED TYPE-WRITER. 
A MACHINE to bel baa te pan Tor man CAPITALS AND SMALL LETTERS, 
sertpt correspondence, &c., in z a 
the of the pen; 18 alwa ready for use, in 
simple in construction, not liable to get out of 
order, easily understood. It is used in Govern- 
ment Offices, and by Merchants, Bankers, Law- 
Çlergymen, Doctorspiigiastisis, &c. 
act a er advantages of the machine, those 
for which chiefly I personally value and em- 
ploy ip are worthy of 2 moment's considera- 
tion. Its work in my hands is about twice as 
rapid as thet of a pen, and became so after a 
few weeks of practice. I have worked the 
machine for eight consecutive hours without more 
than ten minutes’ interruption, and at the end 
of that time my hands were not conscious of the 
+ least fatigue. E writer is aware that the $ 
same thing cannot be said with regard to the by the type-wniter ought to go to the pnnter In 
pen.—RosBERT BRUDENELL CaxTER, F, R.C.S., almost precisely the condition in which it will 


= 3 REDUCED PRIOES, finally appear.: 
BEEMAN & ROBERTS, Sole Agents, 6, King Street, Cheapside, London, 
E, 
E 


ist BRERLEV'S “BEAU IDEAL” SPRING BRAC 








The Times, Tuesday, September 11, 1885. 
“The chief use of the type-writer may be 
said to be for busmess correspondence, for 
rapid and legible copying, as for the transcrip. 
tion of short-hand notes, and in the prepara- 
tion of manuscfipt for theepress or for re 
vision. . . . e 
,‘‘In the preparation of manuscript for re 
vision or for the press, the advantages of the 
e-writer over the pen are very decided. 
here 1s, first, the greater rapidity of produc- 
tion; and next, the superior quality of the pro- 
duct. The work of the type-wnter is fairly 
= comparable to a printed proof, and may be over- 
|! looked and revised with the same facility, any 
nec alterations being made by interiinea- 
tion with a pen. . . . Manuscript produced 






































CANNOT BREAK OR RUST. 











Easiest for 
SHOOTING, RIDING,» and GENERAL WEAR. 











* BEST NICKEL ON BRASS. 
e 











To be had of all Hosiers and Drapers in Ka — 

the Unijed Kingdom. Å j : ibi 

THE PATENT BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, as used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., enable a nice adjustment of Shelves to be made witlfeu! trouble, 


HOOKHAM'S PATENT PICTURE LINE & FASTENERS afford the Most SECURE AND EASY means of hanging Pictures. " 
CURRALL’S PATENT VENTILATORS secure a regular supply of fresh air, without draught, at a very small cost, . 


- Aue Illustrations and Particulars sent POST PREE on Application toe 
m TU IISGGEAGJVE TONKS & SONS, MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 














ee PRIZE MEDA LS—London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; Paris (Silver), 1867 ; London, 1874. 
A 3 
Printed by RıcHARD CLAY AND Sons, at 7 and 8, Bread Street Hill, Queen Victoria Street, in the City of London, and published -by, 
B . MACMILLAN AND Co., at Office, a9 and 3o, Bedford Strest, Covent Garden. —THuxzspAY, March 19, 1885. 3 
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A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE 
i '* To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye,” —WORDSWORTH 
No. 804, VOL. 31] THURSDAY, MARCH 26, 1885 [PRICE SIXPENCE 
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PATENT INDESTRUCTIBLE | 
GAS COOKING 
RANGES. 


‘These are the most efficient and 
economical Gas Cooking Ranges 
ever made PERFECTION in 
COOKING can now be guaranteed 

They are to allintents and 
ABSOLUTELY INDESTRUCT- 
IBLE, and will at the same time 
Roast, Bake, Boil, Grill, Toast, and 


Fry, doing all perfectly, and at 
LESS THAN HALF the cost of 
Ans Soelety of Arts’ GOLD 
m DAL (The "SIEMENS PRIZE") 


GOLD MEDAL of The 
Health Exhtbition were both 


an OT 
DEANE & CO’S EXHIBIT of 
FLETCHER’S STOVES as '' The 
Best Application of Gas to Heating 
and Cooking in Dwellings ” 
' pie who o s eee Kur 
A DEED naces, Forges, Blow-pipes, Asbestos 
—— ELM Fires, Ranges, Washers, Bath and 
Water Heaters, &c., &c, can always be seen in action in Deans & Co.’s 
Show Rooms. . 
All Owfers Carriage paid to nearest Station, Discount for Cash. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED Li*rs FREE. 


DEANE & CO. (viis) LONDON BRIDGE. 


ge 


MEMORY and SUCCESS. What contri- 


butes to success? A good memory.— What causes failure in life? A 
poor memory.— What can all obtain from Prof Loisette’s DIS- 
OVERIES* SS memory—THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ART OF 
NEVER FORGETTING—using none of the “Links,” “Pegs,” 
“Localities,” or ‘‘ Associations” of Mnemonics, Lost memories re- 

“u stoced—the worst made good, and the best better. Any book learned in 
one reading, Prospectus bOST FREE PE opinions of Mr 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR,*fDr ANDRE LSON, and others 
who Have studied the System. A Day Class in Never Forgetting and 
for Cure of Mind-Wandtring commences every Monday at 3 p.m An 
Evening Class e Tuesday gt 8 p.m Lectures in Families of th 
Nobility; also taught thoroughly by POST Prof. LOISETTE, 37, 

* ‘New Oxrorp STREET (opposite Mudie's), W C. 


RIBBON METHOD OF CUTTING | 
SECTIONS. 


. 
The Cambridge Scientidic Instrument Company have designed a new and 
simple Microtome for cutting continuous Ribbons of Sections on the plan first 
adopted by Mr. Caldw _The new instrument has the advantage over the 
original: patterns of dupensing with the endless band altogether, ang con- 
sequently not only avoiding the trouble of lift the series of Sections from 
therazor, but also cf all wing them to fall on to the glass slide in their proper 
position For mounting Although tke instrument costs only one-sixth the price 
of the origmal pattern. it will be found to doall that is required, and to 
ssess the additional advantage of di sing with the more complex and 
ess important adjustments Prce of the Microtome, £s ss. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT CO., 
Cambridge. 
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ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE 


With 3-ınch Achromatic Object-Glass of excellent quality, with brass body, 
one Terrestrial and two Celestial Eyepieces, in Case complete. Guaranteed 
to be capable of dividing Donble-Stars and showing Saturn's Ring and 


Jupiter's Belts. 


Price £6 10s. Od. 


Catalogue of Astronomical Telescopes sent Free. 
JOHN BROWNING, 63, STHAND, LONDON, W.C. 





NEGRETTI AND ZANIBRA, 


JORDAN'S ( 







SOLE MAKERS OF 


PATENT) SUNSHINE RECORDER. 


PRICE £3 38. 


NEGRETTI 
ZAMBRA, 


" HOLBORN 
VIADUCT. 


. 
. Branches :— 
45, Cornhill ; 52:49 
Regent Stree& 
ndon. e e 
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Founded March 1st, for the 
eBRITISH SER HIS A PRIES 
as to the N 


NATURE 


means of accurate Knowledge 


RY of FISHES and other 


HARING. ORGANISMS. 


Patron. 
HissRoyal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, KG, F.R S. 


Pre. 
e 


sident., 
Professor HUXLEY, F.R S: 


Vice-Presidents, 


M 
HAM (Trustee of 


e Duke of Ayr KG., The Duke 
N 


e Brt«h Museum of 


SurHERLAND, KG ; The 
The Earl of DALHousig, K T., Lord WALSING- 
Natural History); Professor 


ALLMAN, F.R.S ; Sir Joas Sr. Ausyn, Bart, M P, ; EDWARD Binxeeck, 


BEE Exhibition) ; 
Esq, CB, M.D, S; 


W. H. FLOWER, "Es, 


(Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Internationa 
GzgoxGE Busx, Esq, F R.S. ; W. B. CARPLNTER, 
(Director of the Entish 


Museum of Natural History), Sir JonxN LUBBOCK, Bart, M P. (Prendent 


of the Linnean Soriety). 


Council 
RS (Oxford), Chairman. 


Professor Moseley, F. 
C. Spence Bate, Es, FRS 
oe. Jeffrey Be 


(Plymouth, 
FZS Erish? Af seum) 


Pag: ‘P. 
w. T. Thies fton yer, Esq., C. M.G , F R S. (Royal Gardens, Kew). 


John Evans, Esq., D.C L. 


Teasurer, 


A. C. L G. Gunther Esq., F R.S. (British Museum). 


Pokar Herdman 
E. W. H. Holdsworth, Esq 


Professor McIntosh (St Andrews 


iverpool). 


Professor Milnes Marshall ienen 
= Philip Cunliffe Owen, KC MG 


$ 


peras ba 


Romanes, Esq., F.R.S (Sec. Lm Soc.) 
F. k RS. (Sec Žool Soc.) 


Ans Sed, 
MERE Wie Ga (Ci os aig an. 


4 signifies that the Member is liable to an" Annual Subscription of one Guinea. 
that the sum attached to bis name includes a Composition Fee of Fifteen Guineas in lieu of Annual Subscription 
Dokatons by Members in excess of their Annual or Composition Fees are added in this hst to those Fees, so as to avoid repetition of names: 
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Beddington, Alfred FP prit 
Bell, Prof F. Jeffrey ...... 1 
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THE MORTON BIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
ose of Regulating and Improving 
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Frank Crisp, Esq. (V.P. and Treas. Lin. Soc.), 6, Old Jewry, EC. 
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The Bntish Association for the Advancement, of Science .. a rigo o 
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LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDALawarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITIQN to 
THOMAS BOLTON, s7, NEWHABL STREET, BIRMINGHAM.: 
who has last week sent to hia subscribers Balano® balanoides, in tfe 
Nauphus or other early larval stages, with drawing and descnption, He 
has also sent out Lophopus us, Cordylophora lacustris, Spongilla 
fluviatilis, Gonium pectorale, e globator, Diatoms and Deamids ; 
Hydra, Amoeba, Vorticella, Crayfish, and other Specimens for (Huxley and 
Martin’s) Biological Laboratory work. 

Weekly Announcements will be made in this place of Organisms T, P. is 
supplying. 


Specimen Tube? One Shilling, post free, - e° 


Twenty-six Tubes in course of Six Months for Subschiption of £x 18., 
or Twelve Tubes for ros. 6d. 


Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Parts, 1s. each. 


Sales bp Auction.. 


Birds in Cases and Bird Skins 


LONDON HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL 
* COLLEGE, 


MILE END, E. 

The SUMMER SESSION will commence on Friday, May r. Intending 
Students are advised that nader the new regulations of the Royal College 
of Physicians and the Ro ege of Surge ons, it 1$ exceedingly advan- 

eous to enter for the indian paio tudeats now entering are also 
eligible for the Entrance Scholaiships in September 

he Hospital contain nearly 800 beds, and is the largest general Hospital 
in Great Britain 

General Fee for Lectures and Practice, 90 guineas in one sum, or 
roo guineas in three instalments debt A and i alat Hospital Appoint- 
ments are free to full Students. 

Specal entries may be made for Medical and Surgical Practice, also for the 
course of Practical Sur, E. . 

The London Hospi w jp direct communication by rail and tram with 
all parts of the Metropol and the Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, 
South Eastern, and East London Railways have stations within a minute's 
walk of the Hospital and College 

For Prospectus and particulas apply to 

















MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 





CHEMICAL PHYSICS AND INORGANIC CHENIS ENS i = 
‘Thirty Lectures will be given by SAMUEL Ringar, B.Sc, F.CS, on ME o ELE will: SECL BY T 

Mondays, Wednesday®, and Fridays at 4, commencing dodi 27. at t-Rooms, 38. rS Beet ven Dele Drecisel 
The Course incl the Subjects for the Inter. Sci and Prel Sa DAY and TUESDAY, M. pat half crai gk precisely 
Honour, Pees, but some knowledge of the pass work will be cai se COLLECT ION of BIRD net papal E 
assum i (BIRDS very - 
rir ‘TALFOURD ELY, M A, Secretary. ceptions. 3 were all Haine, sd in the flesh, and are beautifully stuffed and 





mounted in plain white cases, nothin, being t in to lude the defects 
or to attract the eye from the bird collection also contains a few 
rare and well-stuffed animals, which will be included in the sale. 
On view from Ten till Four the Saturday prior and Mornings of Sale, and 
Catalogues had 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
DIVISION—EDUCATION. 


A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 


THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Geological Collections for Science Teaching. 
Catalogues PRI. 


LANTERN READINGS.—DISSOLVING 
VIEWS. 


THE NEW QUADRUPLICON. 
New Season, 1884 and 1885 —Popular Subjects for this Season. 

The Channel Islands—The War in the Soudan—The River Thames— 
Devonshire RU RU Aha cheat and the River Wye—The English Lakes— 
London Poor and How They Live—Egypt and the Nile Expedition—Nor- 
way—The Lifeboat—The Š gnal Box—The Maids of Lee—Poor Pa’s 
Trousers—Shadows on the Blinds, &c 

The largest and newest Stock of Lanterns and Slides, Scientific and 
General, on Hire and Sale in this country at the Lowest Prices. 

E MARSHALL, 78, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


C. D. AHRENS: 
PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
—À—9-——— 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC AND 
INTERMEDIATE 
SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS OF THE 


* UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


BIOLOGY —A Course of Twenty Lectures and Forty days Practical 
Work, dealing with the pee Portion of the University Pass Schedule 
under the ction of Prof Laokester, will commence on May s, at Uni- 
versity College, Gower Street. Practical Work Monday, T: y, Wed- 
nesday, Thus y, from 2 tos Lectures: Tuesdays an "Thursdays from 
rato i Fee, Seven Guineas for both 

N urso of Lectuies and Twenty Days’ Practical Work in the 
Botanical portion of the Univeisity Pass Schedule ts conducted during May, 
June, and July, by Prof Oliver” Apply at the College for farther infor- 
mation. 


o nr M MM — 
WANTED.—“ NATURE,” “CHEMICAL 


NEWS,” and D "ELECTRICIAN » week after publication, Half- 
Pnce —R. L T., 29, Peru Street, Hr Broughton, Manchester. . 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 

Mr. HENSON'S Latest Arrivala are 

Very Fine DOUBLY-TERMINATED CRYSTALS of ZIRCON; 
a inches Ion 2 2j aguare BERYLS, DIOPTASE, UWAROWITE, 

ALUEWI ATIVE SILVER, HERDERITE, Vaxy ruat 
RUTILES, CHALCOSIDERITE, and NATIVE 'COPP Corn- 
wall; POLISHED JADE and GREEN AVENTURINE PEROUES 
and SINGLE CRYSTALS of STIBNITE, Japan, “SHERRY” 
COLOURED TOPAZES, Siberia. 

A Large Series o1 ROCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 


same. 

Lists on Hammers, Chisels, and Hammer 
PRIVATE M LESSONS AND 'EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free. 

e SAMUEL HENSON, 


277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Norfolk Street. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


o PER CENT. GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF STANDARD 
OLLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which the 
Application is to be made supplied by 
THOMAS j. DOWNING, 
Geologist, EPE., 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON, E.C. (ovar Quarter of a Century) 


SUNSHINE ,RECORDERS.—For UNI. 
AURSMIE and for FIXED LATITUDES—fitted with Prof Sto 
Zodiacal Frame, as adopted by GOVERNMENT, the METEO 
LOGICAL COUNCIL, and pay privato Observatagies. Price Seven 
to Twelve Guineas ; Apply to R. J LECKY, care of 
KIRKLAN, Core & t5. Northumberland Street, Strand. Full Trade 
Discount. 














SPECIAL NOTICE—Sce the New Polarising Prism. 

Can be used over any A & B Eyepiece. que n aer RA Lanm 
Work; will take in any Object. Also see the New Erecting Microscope. 
Any Object-Glass and any Eyepiece can be used withit. Itis the oy way 
of seeing the Objects in their right shape and form Maker of th est 
Nicol Prisma in existence for the Late d arua Esq., P. RS, 

&c , and for Frank Crisp, Esq., LL.B. B.A., &c. A 
TRANE SUPPLIED WITH RIMS. 


M nmm OBJECTS FOR HIRE, 








Histological, Botanical, Geological the best Mounters Let 
e out oa dot. moderate terms. oga ie E of B. Wzrrs, Dalmain 


Road, Forest Hill. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS * 
AWARDED FOR GEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. 


Geolo, ical. Co Collections especially adapted for Sp raion g as supplied to Science 
ond Department, and used by all Lecturers and Teachers in . 
Great Britain, &c. 








° HOW & CO/S 
Geological Transparencies for the Lantern, 
se 


tive Catalogue on App. New and Rare Minerals constantly arriving from aW parts for selection ot 
WALKER'S S@KCIFIC GRATIE BALANCE 1 FOR ROCKS Single Specimens. 
M ROCK. SECTIONS AND ROCK SPECIMENS: 
How %& C0.'S POCKET MICROSCOPE LAME: 8s. 6l. a SECI Largest Variety in in England. 
MICRU-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, Obsidians, Granites, 


S tes, Dirites, Gabbros, Dolerites, Basalts, "Tachyli oe T 
joel Porphyrites, Rhyo Lavas, Ashes, Geiss, Uchists e 
$tones, &c.. Sa 15. 6d, each, 

JAMES How & CO., 73, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON. 


New Catalogues and Lists onapplication to— * 
JAMES R. GREGORY, e. > 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON; 
Established 27 Years in London. 


* 
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SCOTTISH 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


EDINBUROH—Ó, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. Lonpon OrFICE—17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. - 





The ATTENTION of ASSURERS is directed to the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES obtainable in this Society, in respect of 
ECONOMY—-EQUITY—SAFETY. 


e ECONOMY.—The Premiums are, in many cases, 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual 
41250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1000 only. 
. 


Š sq,that a Policy for £1200 or 


EQUI TbY.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policy-holders themselves, on an equitable principle—no share being 


given to those by whose early death there is a Joss to the other Members. 


may be expected in the future. 


From this source large additions have been made, and 


SAFETY.—The Business (which for ten years has exceeded a Million yearly) is of the most gele® character, and con- 


ducted at the smallest cost. 


The expenses, which are less than in any Office transacting so large a business, were last year under 9 per cent. of the nett 
P . 


Premiums, and little over 6 per cent. of the year's Income. 


THE FUNDS accumulated from Premiums exceed £5,00 
Only two Offices in the Kingdom (bo 


0,000, the increase last year beiug £333,383. 
th older) have as large a Fund. 


Claims under Policies now payable a Month after Proof. 


Reports, with Tables of Premiums, 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 





c., on. Application, = 
- JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


By R T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A, and W. N. SHAW, M A., 
Demonstrators at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, with 
6a Woodcuts . 
Feap 8vo. Price 6s. 

"Here is a work that has really been much wanted by students and 
teachers engaged in physical laboratories, . So far as we know there is 
no similar work in existence. . . . Teachers will find the volume of special 
valus to them; while students, parucularly those who have not a demon- 
strator to appeal to, will find many of their difficulties removed by a careful 
perusal of its pages "—Eagiish Mechanic 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO 


THE ZOOLOGIST: E 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Third Serles Edited by J. ring, F.L.S., F.Z S., Member of the 
. British Ornithologists’ Union ; contains— 

Original Articles by well-known naturalists in every branah of zoology; 
habits of animals; arrival and departure of migratory birds; occurrence of 
rare birds; distribution and migration of British fresh-water fish; new or 
rare marine fish, local aquaria; British reptiles; British land and fresh. 
water mollusca, with remarks on the haunts and habits of the species; and 
other mattera of general interest to those who delight in natural history. 
Reports of the Linnean, Zoological, and Entomological Societies Reviews 
of natural history books. Occasional translations from foreign zoological 
Jonah of important and interesting articles in various branches of zoology. 

ere are occasional woodcuts 
JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster Row. 


NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST, 


the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among 
downers, Farmers, Resident Agents, and others interested in the 
ement of land throughout the United Kingdom. 
The AGRICULTURIST is published every Wednesday afternoonin time 
for the Evening Mails, and contains Reports of all the principal British and 
Insh Markets of the week, 
Thespecialattentionof Land Agentsisdirected to the AGRICULTURIST 
H ae of the best existing papers {@ Advertising Farms to ba Let and Estates 
for Sale, r 
Advertisor addressing themselves to Farmers will find the AGRICUL- 








TURIST a first medium for reaching that Class. —— 
Price 3d. By post Ead Annual Subscription, payable in advance, 14s 
det cd 7, High Street, Edinburgh; and 145, Queen Victoria Street 
on, B 


Money Orders payable to CHARLES Anprrson, Jun., Edinburgh. 


LA SEMAINE* FRANCAISE: a Weekly 
Newspaper and Review in the French ge. Politics, Literature, 
Science, Art, M eim Notes. Price ad, ugh Booksellers, and at 
the Railway Bookstalls. Office, 441, Strand, W.C. . 

LA SEMAINE ERANÇAISE : Journal Français pour 
r erre : Politique, Li ture, Sciences, Arts, Variétés Rouvelles, 
et Notes. Un exemplaire par la poste, aja , en timbres posfe. Abonne- 
ment franco par la poste—un an, ros rod.; six mois, ss. sd. Prix 2d 
chez tous les libeaires et aux gares des chemins do fer. On s'abonne 

- aux bureaux, 441, Strand, Londres, W.C. x 

e LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“‘La Semaine Fran- 

çaise ' has been brought out in London for the benefit of those Enghsh 
readers who may, to study contemporary French from all 





nts cf 
view, instead of Confining gheir reading to one particular Balle print 
It certainly merits success. —Graphic. li 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION t— 1 d. 
Three Months .. owe - we - - 2 9 
e Six i Fe cee Coen. Feat). Tee, 408 Aen 48. 128) 
welve , "E NR NEUE S 
- 7 : P.0.0. payable to A. CRISTIN. 
ae Publishing Office, 441, Strand. W.C. 
e 
. 
e e p 
e . 


Nearly Ready, in Crown 8vo, cloth: Price 7s. 6d. 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 


By P. G. TAIT, M.A., Sec.R.S.E., 


Formerly Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Professdt 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 


theses as to the Ultimate Struc- 
mmon Use as Applied to Matter. 
isibility —Inertia, Mo- 


CONTENTS :—Introductory —Some H: 
ture of Matter —Examples of Terms in 
—Tume and Space —Jlinpenetrability, Porosity, Divisibi 
bility, Centrifugal Force —Gravitation.—Prelimi to Deformability and 
Elasticity —Compressibility of Gases and Vapours —Compression of Liquids, 
—Compresmbihty and Rigidity of Solids —Cohesion and Capillarity,— 
Diffusion, Osmose, Transpiration, Viscosity, &c —Aggregation of Parti 


Edinburgh? ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 





In 5 Volumes, Post 8vo, Cloth. With Plain Plates of all the Species, £4, or 
- Coloured, £5 5s. 


BRITISH CONCHOLOGY: An Account 


of the Mollusca which now inhabit the British Isles and the Surroundin 
Seas; with Particulars of their Habits and Distribution. By J. GW YN 
JEFFREYS, LL.D., F.R S. 

JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster Row 


Profusely Illustrated Price SIXPENCE, by post EIGHTPENCE 


THE 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


For APRIL, 1885, contains—« 


x The BABY’S LULLABY. Engraved by Theodor Knesing, frem the Pic- 
ture by L Aias Takma, Eag, RA. LM rontisprece 
A SHIP.of ’49 (to be continued) By Bret Harte With. Illustrations 


by Hugh mson A 
HIGHWAYS and BYEWAYS. * By J. E. Panton. With Illustrations 


by C. E. Wil«on. 

INTERVIEWED byan EMPEROR. By Archibald Forbes. 

The SIRENS THREE ‘to (be continued). By W. Crane. With Illus- 
trations by W. Crane. 

A FAMILY AFFAIR (to be continued). *By Hugh Conway (Author 
of “ Called Back ” 

An EASTER HOLIDAY, By The Penman. 

IMITATIONS of ROUMANIAN LAYS 


p 


nA na p 


By Wiliam Beatty- 


p 





Kingston. 
MACMILLAN & C$, LONDON. 1 
oo 2 
. MINERALS AND. STONE 
¢ IMPLEMENTS. ° 
MR. BRYCE-WRIGHT begs to call the attention of his Clients and the 
Public to Ins large Series of . 


MINERALS AND STONE IMPLEMENTS, 


from which single specimens can be selected 
Elementary Collections of Minerals, Fossils, andWocks from £z upwards 
N B —These Collections obtained the Prise Medal, 1862. 


GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES OF EVERY DE§CRIPTION 
BRYCE-WRIGHT, 


Mineralogist and Expertein Precious Stones, 
204, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W 
» 


d 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS to “NATURE.” 
d. 


4. 
Yearly $3 Dacic9 doy eus 28 o 
Half-yearly. . ... ....... 14 6 
* Quarterly. . 1... 24.35. 7 6 

To the United States, the Continent, and all places 
within the Postal Union :— 

$ d. 
Yeatlyp......" st eee ees 30 6 
Hülyady. il t illlldg 6 
Quarterly, . . .. . . .. "ET o 


sg 
"CHARGES fon ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Three Lines in Column 2s. 6d. 92. per Tine XH 


One-Eighth Page, or Quarter Column . . . 0 18 6 
Quarter Page, or Half a Column . . . . . 1 15 0 
Half a Page, or a Column . . . . .. (48 E o 
Whole Page ......... l.l $ * 


Post Office Order? payable to MACMILLAN & CO. 
OFFICE: 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Diary of Societies 


LONDON 
THURSDAY, MARCH 26 

RovAL SociETY, at 4.30 3o —Observations on Variations of the Electromotive 
Ferce between Metals at High Tem: res in Fused Salts: Thos. 
Andrews.—On a Peculiar Behaviour of Glow-lamps when raised to High 
Incandescence: W. H. Preece, F.R.S. 

Society OF TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS, at 8.—On the Seat of Electromotive 
Force in a Voltaic Cell’ Prof Oliver J Lodge, D.Sc 

Rovar INSTITUTION, at 3 —The New Chemistry: Prof. Dewar. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 27 

RovaL Sneha dale! at 9.—The Motor Centres of the Brain, and the 

Mechanism of the Wi. t Prof Victor Horsley. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 28. 

PnvsicAL SOCIETY, at i .—On Calculating Machines, illustrated by a Col- 
lection of Ancient and Modern Machines lent by them owners for the 
occasion: Jos dmundson.—On the Structure of Mechanical Models, 
illustrating some Properties of Bther: G F Fitzgerald, F R S —Exhi- 
meo di memmen i D Ke Kennedy, Col E. D D. Malcolm, Conrad C. 


ROYAL ÍxsTriTUTIOM, at 3 Bn A Wagn er* C Armbruster. 
GEOLOGISTS” ASSOCIATION, at 3 —Visit to nyc Geological Museum of Dr 
, Brixton Rise —Demonstration by F. 
Rudler, on Mesozoic Fossils. 


Essex Fero Cru aS — On some Crystalline Rocks from the Drift in 
the ne:ghbourhoo elstead, Essex: Rev A. W. Rowe, M.A., F G.S. 
RII Noos on the Pira of ihe neighbourhood of Colchester 
Supplemental OS. paper read before the Club on May 24, 1884: J. © 


Shenstone, F. 
MONDAY, MARCH 30 
CugAHCAL Socrmry, at 8. —Anniversary Moetng.—Election of Office- 
Bearers and Council 
Socrery or ARTS, at 8 —Carving and Pune J. Hungerford Pollen. 
TUESDA E MARCH 
:HH 
RSDAY, ARI 2 
Linnean Sostery, at &,—On the Coast Flora of gapygis, pygia, South Italy: 
Henry Groves —Studies ın Vegetable Biology tions on the Con- 
tinuity of Protoplasm ; and on Eosanof ^ F's Crystals i in the Endosperm-cells 
of Manihot glanovii: "Spencer Moors. . 
MATHEMATICAL Socmry, at 8.—On an*Equation in, Matrices Dr. T. 
Muir.—On Eluninants and Associated Roots E B. - fübott. 
CHEMICAL SOCIETY, at 8.— Ordinary Meeting 


EDWARD WARD has pleasure in an- 


noun ae, the issue of a new Micro-Slide of Zoophyte, with tentacles 
out, in special manner so well known to his pras patrons. 





nning Pearce, Manor House 


SOCIETY OF Arts, at 8 —Kiliman 
THUR 





d 

Plumularia similis se .. s (post-free) a 8 
Also, quite new 

nia verrucosa (polBpe stain stained) qi s 2 


o 
EDWARD WARD n FORD ST, STREET! MAN CHESTER 
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HATHORN, DAVEY, & C0., ° 


LEEDS. . 


THE 


DOMESTIC MOTOR 


(DAVEY'S PATENT). 


The most economical small motor for 
pumping water end driving small machinery. 
Cost of fuel one farthing per horse power per 
hour. 


IN USE FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
Catalogues on Application. 


SANDERSON & Co., 
Bole tnventors of the Solid Copper Tape 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


In Continuous Len engths, withont Joints, aas as supplied bythemto HerMajes 

Government and the Colonies; the I: ernmant, the entine 

public, and other Fo: eia ae the Royal C Courts of Justice, Strand 
e Houses of Parliament, & 

The Jury Commission, acting on the Reports of the International Juries of 
the Health Exhibition, have awarded a Bronz Medal in Class 26 to Messrs- 
SANDERSON & Co, for their Solid Lightning Conductors in 
Continuous Lengths, without Joints, and of E Con: ty Copper. 

LEADENHALL HOUSE, zor, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION, 
GRIFFIN'S 


CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT. 


PRICE 4s. 72 POS] 


A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL. APPARATUS ; 


air ua TEN CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE 
8vo, 480 pp , Illustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts 
s Most Complete and Cheapest List of Apparatus. 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN AND SONS, 22, GARRICK STREET, 
LONDON, W. C. 


FERNS, A SPECIALITY. 


The largest and most profusely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
gr FERNS ever published, containin m vee information, 
, numerous Descriptions, an yet simple “Hints on 
nan Cal ” ; representative of our IM M NSE STOCK of FERNS 
Pick is bably the largest in the World, suitable for STOVE 
GREENHOUSE cultivation, for OUTDOOR FERNERIES, and 
other purposes. 


May be had on application. PRICE s. 


ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER 1000 SPECIES AND 
VARIETIES POST FREE. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 
FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


With numerous Illustrations, Crown $vo, 3s. 62. e 


POLARISATION* OF LIGHT. By W. 
SPOTTISWOODE, LL.D., late President of the Royal Society, &c. 
New Editlon. [Nature Series 

MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON. 











CHEMICAL AND” PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 


PURE CHEMICALS, 
PRECISION BALANCES AND WEIGHTS. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, PRICE mx. 





F.. E. BECKER & CO, . 


34, MAIDEN LANE, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. ee 
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Selxvi ES NATURE . 
— 
AUTOTYPE HOTOGRAPHIC BOOK | ELECTRIC LIGHTING. — Mgnüfacturers 
ILLUSTRATION. = 
ADVANTAGES. Mecum 


l3 


; Audsley's 
E. 3 Burgess" 5 
"5 Archieologi urvey o emo 

Of this lat ical ga the Atheneum says:—''This book is admurably ilus- 
trated by fourteen autotype reproductions from lovely and characteristic sepia 
drawings " 


ental 
3 & Spectral eer 


i see 
f In dia" ; “ Samuel Palmer: a 





FOR THE 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


VISIT THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
Now ready 
First issue of. Auto Copies ofthe oat celabrated paintings in this Collection 
e ior E MANAGER, ie AUTOTVPE COMPANY, 
on s licatio A e 
Prospecta "TUR RNER'S "LIBER 


TUDIORUM " 
Volume ILL, to complete the work, now ready 
An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with Press Notices fam the Times, 
Atheneum, Academy, Portfolw, Art Journal, &c , free per Post. 
Fine Art Catalogne, 166 pages, price S ‘ixpence, Sree per Post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, WC. 
On tho zst of every Mouth 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 
Edited by Jamas BRITTEN, F.L.S., British Museum. 
Conrents:—Original Articles ty leading Botanists.— Extracts, and 
Notices of Books and Memoirs.2-Articles in Journals.—Botanical News.— 
Propaoques of Societies, ` 
is 3d. Subečtiptlon for One Year, payable in advance, ras, 


paca WEST, NRRMAN, & CO., 54, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


PATERSON & COOPER. 
76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON; E.C. 
Electric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers, 
w Electric Light Catalogue, post free xs 
PATERSON | & "COOPER beg to give notice that they have disposed of 
the Philosophical, Educational, and Experimental Part of their Business to 
Messrs, J and T. M AYFIELD, 41, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS. 


phic Apparatus and Materials of the Highest Quality supplied 
at Thot rices from 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST’S STORES, 
43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 
(Close to Aldersgate Station). 
COMPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE. 
Now Illustrated Price List 62. Address the MANAGER 








* Bottles 


| must be paid for with the 


Hops; it is, too, more hopped than 
anyone rd is an excellent Tonic and particular 
anyone 

and very much recommended 








SS. DY. GS CERUTE. 
In Casks, 12/6 per 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/9 per doz. Infpl. Pts. 
ee allowed at the same rate if returned ; but they 


Neither sugar, saccharum, nor any of the many new Biowing Matermls are used in Kd j 
manufacture of the “S, N.” prout it is Brewed entirely from the finest Malt and 
tout 1s 


airing a good strengthening beverage. Tt is a ‘Sound 


WALTHAM BROTHERS, 
THE “ALF. GUINEA" ALIS BREWERY, 3 LONDON, 8.W. 


and others Possessing spare power, and desirous of ighning der Work Wore 

lige Electricity, should apply for Price List of i 
or Arc or Íncandescence Lighting, to the ** ARMAN. 3 

ELECTRICAL COMPANY, Mackintosh Lane, Homerton, London, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND ELECTRO- 
PLATING —The “JARMAN” ELECTRICAL COMPANY are 
PORd to SUPPLY DYNAMOS for Lighting or Plating on the 

CHASE-HIRE SYSTEM, @ suit the convenience of many 
purchasers. Electro-plating and M tete aiding, old or new goods, in 
any quantity. 


BOOKS (Secondhand) SUHSCCUADEOHS, Re-, 
mainders, &c.—C. HERBERT, Engh sh fad Foreign Bookseller, 319. 
Goswell Road, London, E C. Catalogue free free on receipt of two stamps. 


Libraries, Old Books, and Parchment 














For BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD WOUNDS SORES and 
ULCERS, If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Cheat, it cures 
SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS and COLDS; and for 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases it is unequalled, 


THE CELEBRATE 








Is unrivalled for r Gardeners’, Forestas’, mm Joiners’, and Amateurs 
use. It requires no oil. Sharpen with a spittle or water. Puts on a keen, 
phap edge; no humbug about this. Has stood the test of roo years Cunt 

ones for Axes, Hedge Kni Razors, Penknives, and Plane Irons, &c. 
Honourable Menton, Paris Exhibition, 1878, and Bronze Medal, London 
International Exhibition, 1884. L ASK your Ironmonger or other retail house 
to get you one, and give nry address ; if he won't, drop mo a note. 


JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, 
Tam O'Shanter Stone Hone Works, Dalmore, "Tarb»lton Station, R $.O 
. Ayrshire. . 


erally, therefore, besides being up 
y suited for in ladies Eum or 
utntious " 








. WOODHOUSE & RAWSON, 


SUPPLIERS OF ALL ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, 


OFFICES—IT, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


WORES—CADBY HALL, ERSMITH Roap, W. 


Lamps. Fittings. e Carbons. Batter} Supplies. 
* Dynamos. Switches. Wire. e Telephone Supplies. 
© e Accumulators. Safety Junctions, Instsuments. e Electric Bells. 


"SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE WOODHOUSE AND RAWSON — INCANDESCENT LAMP, 


INQUIRIES INVITED. 


Marh 26, 1885] ° NATURE E dxvj'* © 
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A MEDICAL NOVEL. 


CHARLEY KINGSTON' S. AUNT: 


A Study of Medical Life and Experience. 
By PEN OLIVER, F.R.CS. (SIR HENRY eC: . 


Second Editio Crown 8vo. 6s. . 2 e 





“ A novel, written bya physician, with a medical student for its hero, would deserve a few words of notice 
*at our hands even ifeit Were of less conspicuous merit than this interesting volume. . . .. The plot turns upon 
& highly dramatic incident, but it is well worked out, and the interest is well sustained until the mystery is fully 
explained. . . ., The sqgne is laid in one of the best known of our medical schools of London, and old 
students there En have no difficulty in recognising the truth of several of the portraits which are incidentally 
sketched. Apart from its technical interest, this pook wil secure attention by its vigorous writing, its many 
well-touched pictures of life and character, its clever incidental use of a picturesque and fading rustic dialect, 
and its side-refernces and just compliment to some of the social traits of medical character ; .. e With 
touches indicating an intimate knowledge of medical society, and a bright insight into some of the best sides 
of medical life and character.” —British Medical Journal. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 





EN A FEW DAYS. 


° TEXT BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 


s ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised. Medium &yo. 


SHORTLY. E 


CLASS BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 


FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


BY 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
Fcap. 8vo. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


PRIMER OF GEOLOGY. 


With numerous Illustrations. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 18mo. xs (Science Primers). 
PRIMER OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
With ngmerous Illustrations. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. With Questions. 18mo. 1s, (Science Primers). 

f MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 








gots 
PRIZE MEDAL] HARVEY & PEAK, HEALTH 
AWARDED [By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain,] EXHIBITION. 
SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 
BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., 


MANUEACUMEDBS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 


° * SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. E 
WIMSHURST - AND „VOSS e INDUCTIQN MACHINES 
: OF IMPROVED PATTERN. . 





PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC... 


* « WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Staéners, 





e. ARE THE ORIGINAL MAKERS oF 
ARTISTIC WALL ,PAPERS, Guatanteed Free from Arsenic. 
Sole Address—11o, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. e 
. May be obtained of 81) Decorators Special Prize Medal, Sanitary Institute. oe 
Award of Merit, International Medical and Sanitary Congress. Silver Medal, National Health Society, ins 


* GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


e London: 24, Poultry, E.C. Glasgow : 58, Union Street, 
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s d. 
Five typical exam: le$ of blood on one slide e 5 o | The Lord's Prayer, engraved on glass, witha demond, on thie vale, ^ 
Mature of Flounder, showing young fish . 1i 6 of one Bible to the iss I0 o 
icm: of Spiders mounted without pressure - m i 6 | Dr Koch's Comma us in Asiatic Cholera ... k% pus 5 0 
Sectiqn through Jaw of Cat, all the teeth ze stim E - 6 o | Variety of groups of Foraminifera, all named — ... sts 2 each x 6 
Involuntary Mos scle, Arteries injected — ... 1 9 Groups of Bolyaisuna from Barbadoes — ... æ each r 6 
pies rin E different speciesin separate groups, named on one slide 30 e Slide of Diatomacess, 100 species, with list of names ven 21 0 
40,000 


Pes mens illustrative of my, Physiology, Botan PORUM , Geology, and Mineralo Sy 6d., 15 and as cach. 
pec SPECIALLY UTIPUL SLIDES FOR SO/REES, & € "9 2d 


*artisticlly-arraeged grou composed of Dmtoms, Wheels of Chirodote, Anchorsand Plates of Synapte, Scales of Butterflies, &c. W. WATSON &SONS would 


call special a tion to ides, their Page being unsurpassed, and most f suitable as eee Slides Prices in Case, ros. 6d., ras. 6d , 165 , 215., agr. 

Scales and aner Insects arranged as a Sprig of Flowers ... ap KR Dà A e. Los 6s. 6d. and’ 75 64. each. 
Do. Do. Bouquets or Vases of Flowers m es 215., and 30s. cach. e 

Cut Sections Pius for Mounting. The following now ready : Human Spleen, Malpighian bodies Tifected ; Human Stomach 


; Human Medulla Oblongata, stained ; Petiole of Cinnamon Price, 6 Sections in tube, 15, p e 2d. extra 
NEW CLASSIFIED LIST of OBJECTS for the MICROSCOPE (including. the recently acquired Stock of Mr. E. WHEELER. 
late of Tollington Road, Holloway) sent post free to Q part of the world, on appli®aton toe 


W. WATSON & SONS, 313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


TWO DOORS FROM CHANCERY LANE. * ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE “EXCELSIOR” THE NEW PATENT 


PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. AWARDS: WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS. 


TEN 
PRIZEMEDALS, 
FOURTEEN 
CERTIFICATES 
oF MERIT 

















TE The leading peculiarity of this Mattress is thaginlgue com- 
The principlė of arrangement permits the free movement ‘* Excelsior ” bination of a woven wire central portion .with helical 





of one sleeper without inconvenience to the other, admits * AND springs of great strength and reliable temper, gi giving 
of complete isolation of egch, and effectually prevents «« Matlock” advantages possessed by no other make. The heli 
depression in the centre. springs obviate the tendency in all woven wire mattresses 
© BED-RESTS.+, become hollow and so cause sleepers d to roll into the 
THE EXCELSIOR & e MATLOCK” COUCHES. middle of the bed. 
Retailfrom Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, &c. Illustrated Descriptive Cifculars p Listsfrom 


CHORLTON & DUGDALE, MANCHESTER. 


Collection of Six Fasciated Stems :—Strawberry, Sweet Pea, Tropseolum, Thistle, Stonecrop, and Celosia, 58. 
Vertical Section of the Male Perichetum and Antheridia of Atrichum undulatum, I8. 

Vertical Sections of the Apothecia of Usnea barbata and Lecanora tartarea, showing Asci, 18. each, 

Trans. sect. of Esparto Grass (remarkable arrangement of Fibre), 18. 


Prasiola crispa, portion of Thallus, beautiful arrangement of Chlorophyl 
granules, 18. 


Teleutospores of Puccinia graminis, 18. 


Spores end Elaters of Aneura pinguís (Jungermanne- 
acer), 1s, 


Stained and Isolated Conidia-beanng Hyphæ 
ofa Micro-fungus, probably Polyactis 
cana, 1s, 


Bar ordered Si the Cait- 
logue (ex where special 
pices are fixed) the prices 

mo as follo —rs. each, 8s a 

dozen, ass per 5o, 42 per 100. 


REMITTANCE WITH ORDER. ENLARGED CATALOGUE READY, POST FREE. 
e B. PIFFARD, HILL HOUSE, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, HERTS. 


ues. THE “OTTO”. GAS ENGINE, eon 


CONSUMPTION of GAS*guaramteed to P c E, 
be 25 to 76°). lesa di ANY other £ Ny OVER 15,000 PES Ete 
Gas Engine per brake horse-power. 


ee 
imde PATENT TWIN ENGINES— 

Impuise every Revolution. 

The steadicst running Gas Engine yet made. 


CROSSLEY’S PATENT SELF-STARTER— 

. The Safest, Simplest, and Best. 

CROSSLEY’S NEW VERTICAL ENGINES— 
Requiring little Ground Space. 


CROSSLEY BROS., Limited, Manchester. 


Section of Stem of Water 
Lily (Nymphæa alba) 
sh owm, nchoblasts, 
highly Polar. 18 


Mr. PIFFARD'S PATENT 
COUNTER-SUNK SLIPS are 
wine Sale. Two Ema nie ready, 3/16 
and 5;8,at de- 
. feted nthe Jon nad of the Royal Micros s z 
t 1884 :— 
PIFFARD'S S P nes “wt. B. Piflard has patented a 
slide, which is mad pis Mud atone around recess 
slide. i: ject 15 placed, and covered with 
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“t To the solid ground 
O; Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye," —WORDSWORTH 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 








PHOTOGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED 


SI 
By means of MAWSON & SWAN'S Photo hio 
r Apparatus and Dry Plates, err 

MAWSON & SWAN’S Sets of Photographic Ap 
ranging from 32s. 6d. upwards, are exceptionally go 
carefully made, and may be confidently relied upon. 


tus 
value 





Descriptive Lists, Book of Instruction, and i of Photographs 
taken with these Sets sent by Post for Six Stamps. 


MAWSON AND SWAN, 
MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 
RATUS AND CHEMICALS, 


MOSELEY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
MEMORY and SUCCESS.—What contri- 


butes to success? A good memory.— What causes failure in life? A 
por n ees can all obtain from Prof. Loisette's DIS- 
VERIES? A memory—T HE PHYSIOLOGICAL ART OF 
NEVER FORGETTING—iusing none of the "Links," “Pegs,” 
"' Localities," or ' Associations" of Mnemonics Lost memories re- 
stored—the hg ade Mon. E kat better. Any por ac fog 
owe Cha E i opinions of 2 
RICHARD A PROCTOR, Dr. ANDREE WILSON, and others 
who have studied the System. A Day Class in Never Forgotting and 
+ for Cure of Mind-Wandenng commences every Monday at 3pm? An 
Evening Class ay Tuesday at 8 p.m — Lecture in YTramilies of the 
Nobility; also taught thoroughly by POST Prof. LOISETTE, 37, 
New Oxrorp STREET (opposite Mudie's), W.C. 











-È 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC AND 
ANTERMEDIATE 
SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


BIOLOGY.—A Course of Twenty Lectures and Forty day’ Practical 

Work, dealing with the Zoological Portion of the University Pass Schedule 
under the direction of Prof @ankester, will commence oif May s, at Uni- 
versity College, Gower Street. Practical Work :—Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Th y, from a to 5 tures: Tuesdays and Thursdays from 
xato 1r. Fee, Seven Guineas for both. . 
B.—A Course of Lectures and Twenty Days’ Practical Work in the 
Botanical portion of the University Pass Schedule is conducted during May, 
June, and July, by Prof Oliver Apply at the College for further :nfor- 
maton 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
HOW TO 


FORETELL THE WEATHER 


. 
WITH THE 


POCKET SPECTROSCOPE. 


F. W. CORY, M.R.C.S., F. R.M.S,, &c. 


WITH TEN ILLUSTRATIONS, . 
PRICE 1s. IN PAPER COVERS, OR 1s. 62, CLOTH 
BINDING. 


“This valuable little manual shows us that it is quite possible to say to-day 
what sort of weather we are go! to have on the morrow. . . for sailors 
and farmers and all to whom w er wisdom is a matter of supreme import- 
ance, ‘How to Foretell the Weather with the Pocket Spectroscopa’ is well 
nigh indispensable.”—Sfectator. i 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA, 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


JORDAN’S (PATENT) SUNSHINE RECORDER. 
ait "PRICE ' £3 38. 


NEGRETTI 
:ZAMBRA,-* 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE QUEEN, 
“HOLBORN VIADUCT. , 


Branches :—45, Cornhill , 
123, t Street, London 


Illustrated Description Post Free. 


W., 















NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA'S 
Large Illustrated Saificgue, 
. 
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ROYAL IN STITUTION OF GREAT 
E , BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1885 
e Lecture Hour, 3 o'clock p m. 


Prof ARTHUR GamGre, M.D , F RS , Fullerian Professor of Physiology, 
R.L—§Gight Lectures on Di lon and' Nutrition ; on Tuesdays, April 14 
to June 2 One Guinea the 

f. TYNDALL, DCL, LL D FRS, of.R1.—Five Lectures on 
N Forces an Energies; on Thursdays, Apul 16, to May r4 Oue 
Guinea. 

Prof C. Muvwuorr, Tiny, M.B, F.CS, M.R 1—Three Lectures on 
Poisons in Relation to their Chemical Constitution and to Vital Functions ; ; 
on Thursdays, May 21, 28, June 4. Half-a-Gumea 

WILLIAN CARRUTHERS, Esq, F R.S.—Four Lectures on Fir-trees and 
their Allies. in the Piesent and in the Past, on Saturdays, April 18, 25, 
May2,9 Half-a-Guinen 

Prof. Wittiass Opting, MA, F.RS., M.R.I.—Two Lectures on 
ranie Septics and Antiseptics; 'on Saturdays, May x6, 23. Halfa- 


Rev C Tavron, DD, Master of St. John’s College, Cambrid, "Two 
Lectures on a Lately Discovered Document, possibly of the First Century, 
entitled “The T ing of the Twelve Apostles,” with Illustrations from the 


Talmud ; on Saturdays, May 3o, June6 Half- “a-Guinea. 

Subscription (to non-Members) to all the Courses during the Season, Two 
Gumeas: Tickets Senos dely. 

embers may not less than Three Single Lecture Ticke 

available for an Totum, for Half-a-Cuinea x of 

The FRIDAY EvuNiNG MEETINGS will be resumed on April 17, at 8 p m., 
when Prof S. P. LAxGLEY will give a Discourse on Sunlight an ‘the Earth’ 
Atmosphere, at 9 p.m 


ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 


The Summer Session will commence on Ma Students who have 
liminary Examination are informed 





There are numerous Prizes and S 
open to Students without extra 
une Classes for the Examinations of the Univernty of London are held 
so the year A Register of Approved Lodgings and of Pnvate 
1s recem Si Students to reside is kept in the aged 8 office 
ee eal particulars can be obtained fro m, = Medical Secre- 
tary, Mr. G. RENDLE. M. ORD, Dean 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1885." 


Lectures and Clinical Instruction in the Wards will commence on May x 
A Scholarship, value 425, wil will DAHER for Compebtron to Students com 
menemg their Medical Éducation in, May The Examination wil be in 
Classics, Mathematic-, or Natural Science, and will Per poen on April 29 
Two Entrance Scholarship? of the Annual Value of £25 and £20 respectively, 
tenable for two years, and a Science Scholarship value £50, will be offered 
for competition at the beginning of the Winter Session 

For ctus containing Particulars as to other Scholarships, Resident 
A oin aenta, Eoen j &c, apply to the DEAN, or the Resident Medical 


Officer at the 
ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 


ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 


The Summer Session will commence on FRIDAY, May 1. 
Five Entrance Scholarships— 
The William *Byown £100 Hon; ; 
The William promn £40 Exhibit 
Two Brackenbury Prizes, £32 eac 
And various other Prizes, are open to Competition. 
Full Particulars, with the Subjects of Examination, may be obtained on 
application to 





WILLIAM WADHAM, M.D., pean of the ScRool. 
C. D. AHRENS, 
` PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, 
* 36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





SPECIA L NO 77 CE—Se the New Polarising Prism, 


Can be used over any A & B Eyepiece. Strongly recommended for Lantern 
Work; evil take in any Object: Also see the New Erecting Microscope, 
pas and any Eyepiece can be used with it. Itis the only way 
of A Objects in fis nght shape and form. Maker of the 
Nicol Pridtns in existence for the Late W. Spottiswoode, Esq, P.R.S, 
ge andefos Frank Crisp, Esq, LL.B . B A., &c., &c 


TRADE SUPPLIED WITH PRISMS. 


NATURE 
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LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE. MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDALawarded at tho FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, 57, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
who has last week sent to his subscribers the new Worm, Haplobranchus 


zstuarinus, with drawing and description. He has sent out the 
Nauplius, bee of Balanus balanoides, Lophopus crystallinus, Cordylophora 


lacustris, $ a fluviatilis, Stephanoceros Eichornu, Go orale, 

Volvox sto pee lore and Desmigs; Hydra, ‘Amaba, a Podela 

rayas bian and other S Specimens for (Huxley Martin's) M al Labora- 
wor! 


eekly Announcements will be made in this place of Organisms T. B. is 
supplying. 


Specimen Tube, One Shilling, post free. 


Twenty-six Tubes1 course af Six Months for Subscription of £x 150, 
or Twelve Tubes for 103 6d. 


Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Part, 1s. each, 


LONDON HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL 
. COLLEGE, 


MILE END, E. 

The SUMMER SESSION will commence on Friday, “May x. Intending 
Students are advised that under the new regulations of the Royal College 
of Physicians and the Royal College of Surgeons, it 13 exceedingly advant- 

eous to enter for the Summer Sesmon Students now entering are also 
che for the Entrance Scholarships 1m n September 

& Hospital contains nearly 800 beds, and is the largest general Hospital 
in Gréat Britain 

General Fee for Lectures and BOR Practice, 90 guineas in one sum, or 
xoo guineas in three instalments. e Resident and other Hospital Appoint- 
ments are free to full Students 

Special entries may be made for Medical and Surgical Practice, also for the 
course of Practical Surgery. 

The London H is now in direct communication by rail and tram with 
all parts of the Metropolis, and the Metropoltan, Metropohtan District, 
South Eastern, and East London Railways have stations within a"munute's 
walk of the Hospital and College. 

e For and peser ue apply to 





MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


ICROSCOPIC Ko infit FOR HIRE, 
Histological, Botanical, Geologi byens pe Mapnters Let 
out on most moderate ore B. WzrLs, Dalmain 
Road, Forest Hill 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED FOR GEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
Geological Collections especially a an for Teaching as Supplied to Science 
and Art Department, an dé all Lecturers and Teachers in 
Great Belin, &c. 
New and Rare Minerals constantly arriving from all parts for selection ‘of 
Single Specimens 
ROCK. SECTIONS AND ROCK SPECIMENS: 
The Largest Variety in England. 
New Catalogues and Lists yon application to— 
AMES R. GREGORY, 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON. 
Established 27 Years in London. 








INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
DIVISION—EDUCATION. 


A PRIZE. MEDAL» AWARDED TO 


THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Geological Collections for Science Teaching. 
Catalogues Post free. 
LANTERN READINGS,—DISSOLVING 


VIEWS. . 


THE NEW QUADRUPLICÓN. 
New Season, 1894 and 1885.—Popular Subjects for this Season. 








The ae I ar in the Soudan—The River Thames— 
“Devonshire S —-Hereford and the River Wye—The Enghsh Lakes— 
London Poor and 


ow They Live—Egypt and the Nile Expedition—Nor- 
way—The Lafeboat—The Šignal Box—The Maids ef Lee—Poor Pa’s 
Trousers—Shadows on the Bhnds, &c 
The t and newest Stock of Lanterns and Slides, Scientific and 
General, on Hire and Sale in this country at the Lowest Prices. 
E. MARSHALL, 78, Queen Victoria Street, Bondon, E.C. 


NON-MAGNETISABLE WATCHES. 


WATCHES which cannot be “f MAGNETIBHD,” consirncted at 
the recommendation of W. W. CROOKES, EsQ., E RS,and as exhibued at the 
Electrical Exhibtion, P: 

E. DENT & CO., Makers of the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the 

1 Observatory, nwich 
Only Addresses :—6:, Strand, and”. 34, Royal Exchange, London. 
N.B.—Watches can be converted to this plan, 
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Sales bp Auction. 


NATURAL HISTORY SPECIMENS 
MR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
MONDAY, April 13, at half-past 12 precisely, the Collection of Shells 
formed by the late Mr H&Nna@, of N 
Eggs, Buds in Cases, 1500 Humming and other showy Buird-S 
Insects, Heads and Horns, Minevals and Fossils, and other Natu 
History Specimens, several mahogany and other Cabinets, &c. 


On view from ro ul thy Saturday pror and Morning of Sale, and 
. ogues 


ewport, Isle of Wight, Birds’ 





FRIDAY NEXT, SALE No, 6890. 
SQIENTI€IC APPARATUS, &c. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on FRI- 
DAY, April ro, at half-past 12 precisely, several first-class Microscopes, 
Objects for snp Telescopes, Opera and Race G Photographic 
A tus, incliding Cameras and Lenses by some of the best-known 

cers, Rolling Presses, Printing Frames, Dishes, &c. An expensive 
Air-Pump, Chemical Appliances im variety, Dissolving-view Lanterns 
and Shdes, a small quantity of Derby China, aad miscellaneous 
property 


On view after 2 o'clock the Day prior and Morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. — Manufacturers 


€ — and others possessing spare power, and desirous of lighting their Works 
economically by Electricity, should apply for Price Last orb 03 and 
Accumulators, for Arc or [ncandescence Lighting, to the " JARMAN" 
ELECTRICAL COMPANY, Mackintosh Lane, Homerton, London, 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND ELECTRO- 


PLATING —The “JARMAN” ELECTRICAL COMPANY are 
Be to SUPPLY DYNAMOS for Lighting or Plating on the 

RCHASE-HIRE SYSTEM, to suit the convenience of many 
Electro-pjating and Electro-gilding, old o» new goods, in 
. any quantity. ` 


BOOKS (Secondhand), Miscellaneous, Re- 


mainders, &c —C HERBERT, English and Foreign Bookseller, 319. 
Goswell Road, London, E C Catalogue free on receipt of two stamps. 
Libraries, Old Books, and Parchment purchased € 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


o PER CENT. GRANT FOR TEE PURCHASE OF STANDARD 
OLLECIIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which the 
Application 1$ to be made supplied 
THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
Geologist, &¢., 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON, E C. (over Quarter of a Century) 


PATERSON & COOPER. 

* 76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LQNDON, E.C. 
Electric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers. 
New Electric Light Catalogue, post free 2$ 

PATERSON & COOPER beg tê give notice that they have disposed of 
the Philosophical, Educational, and Experimental Part of their Business to 
Messrs J and T. MAYFIELD, 41, Queen Victoria Street, E C. 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS. 


Pho phic Apparatus and Materials of the Highest Quality supplied 
at City Prices from 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST’S STORES, 


43, CHARTRRHOUSE SQUARE, E C. 
i . (Close to Aldersgate Station). 


COMPLETE TOURÍSTS' OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE 
Now Illustrated Pricg List 62. Address the MANAGER. e 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
Mr. HENSON’S Latest Arrivals are -— 














inches I. I ware ; UW. 
VATUEWI E, kA IVE SILVER, HERDERITE, Vary BRILLIANT 
RUTILES, CHALCOSI 

wall; POLISHED 
and SINGLE CRYSTALS of STIBNITE, Japan; “SHERRY” 
COLOURED TOPAZES, Siberia. 


S 
A Large@Series of ROCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 
same. 


Lists om Applicatton Fiammers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps. 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
SE BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. _ Catalogues free. 
SAMUEL’ HENSON, 
277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Norfolk Street. 





MUSEUMS AND COLLECTORS. ., 


Mr. DAMON, of WEYMOUTH; will forward an 
abridged Catalogue of his Collections in Natural History 
Objects, including RECENT SHELLS (Foreign and 
British), FOSSIL REMAINS, MINERALS, ROCKS, 
MARINE ZOOLOGY, &c., &c., &c. e 


Hew & COS e s? 


Geological Transparencies for the Lantern. 
tive opus on Application. į 
WALKER'S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS 
AND MINERALS, 
HOW & CO’S POCKET MICROSCOPE LAMP, 8s. 6d. 
MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, Obsidians, Granites, 
Syenites, Diorites, Gabbros, Dolerites, Basalts, Tachylites, Trachytes, 
Andestea, Porphyrites, Rhyolites, Lavas, Ashes, Gneiss, Sc , Lime- 
stones, &c., price us. 6d. each, - 
JAMES How & CO., 73, FARRIKGDON STREET, LONDON. 


EDWARD WARD: has pleasure in an- 


nouncing the issue of a new Micro-Shde of Zoophyte, with tentacles 
out, in the special manner so well known to his numerous patrons. 


Ld 
Plumularia simis — .. a» en (post-free) a 8 
, quite new :— 
Gorgonia verrucosa (polype stained) 
, .. Podalirus typicus (S Shamp) " 12 
EDWARD WARD, 249, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


THE AMATEUR'S FIRST HANDBOOK 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
z (ILLUSTRATED) BY J. H. T. ELLERBECK. 
A complete Guide and Instructor in the Modern Dry-plate Process, 
3RD EnrrioN Post Free 134. 
Frm D H CUS$ONS AND CO, 
.79 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., London, and all Booksellers and Dealers. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSIT? PRESS SERIES. 


PRIZE: OF ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 


The Council of the Linnean Sacer of New South Wales hereby again . 
offers a PRIZE of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS for the Best Essay on 
‘The (Life-History of the Bacillus of Typhoid Fever " The Essay must be 
based.entirely on original research, the.details of which and of the methods 
oyed are to be fully explained; must be in English; must be dis- 


empl 1 
tinguished by a ''motto," accompanied an envelope contaiming the 
author's name ; and must be delivered at KA Society’s Mouse, s4 Fhilip 
Street, Sydney, on or before DECEMBER 31, 1885 
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Now Ready, price 6s ,§ Vol. XIX. Part JII , April, 1885. 
THE JOURNAL OF 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
NORMAL AND PATHOLOGICAL. 


CONDUCTED BY 
Professors HUMPHRY, TURNER, and M'KENDRICK. 


: Contents 
1.—Development of Blood Co! es f Embryo of Perca fluviatilis, By 
K, T Wenckebach (Plate XI. 


s.—Movements of Ulna in Rotation of Fore-Arm. By J. Heiberg, M.D. 
3 = Natora of Ligaments, Part III By] B. Sutta; FRCS. (Plate 


5 —Some Points in Histology of Medulla Qplongats, Pons Varolii, and 
Cei By W. A. BM. D. (Bate XIII. 
y J. Symington, M.B. (Plate 


8.—Rare A ity of Pancreas. By J Symington, M.B. 
9.— Existence oa Fourth Species of the Genus ptera. By Dr. G. 
10 —Some Variations ın Anatomy of Human Liver By Arthur Thomson 


.B. 
i: —Some Observations in Reference to Bilateral Assymetry By F. 
Tuckerman, M.D. 
ra.—Case of Exostosis of Ulna By R. J. Anderson, M.D s 
13 —Musculus Sternals and its Occurrence in (Human) Anencephalous 
Monsters "By F J. Shepherd, M D., C. (Plate XV 
14.—Venous System of Bladder and its Sarda re . By E. Hurry Fen- 
wick, F.R C.S (Plate XVI.) 
15 —Usnsual Vanations in Human Anatomy By Arthur Thomson, M B. 
16 —Anatomical Notice. By Prof Turner. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. e. 
With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3r. 6d. * , 


POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By, W. 
SPOTTISWOODE, LL.D.,late President of the Royal Soclety, &ce 


New Edition. (Nature Serier 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


. £e 
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. MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


* EDINBURGH—Ó6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. Lonpon OrFice—17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


ô A 
The ATTENTION of ASSURERS 1s directed to the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES obtainable in this Socie&, in respect of 
9 . . ECONOMY—EQUITY—SAFETY. 
ECONOM Y.— The Premiums are, in many cases, 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for £1200 or 
£1250 may Eon be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure Z1coo only. ° A 
. EQUITY.—The whole Surplus is divisible’ among the Policy-holdeis themselves, on an equitable priftciple—no share bei 
. given to those by whose early death theie 1s a /oss to the other Membeis. From this source large additions have been made, an 
may be expected in the future. 
SAFET Y.—The Business (which for ten years has exceeded a Million yemly) is of the most sdlect chaficter, and con- 
ducted at the smallest cost. 
_ The expenses, which are less then in any Office transacting so lageQa business, weie last year under 9 per cent. of the nett 
Premiums, and httle over 6 per cent. of the year's Income. 
THE FUNDS accumulated from Premiums exceed £5,000,000, the increase last year being £333,383* 
Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both older) have as large a Fund. 
Claims under Policies now payable a Month after Proof, 
Reports, with Tables of Premiums, &c., on Application. 














J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
WESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 
~ (AFFILIATED TO THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, 1844.) s 
GOVERNOR AND CHAPLAIN us .. REV. W. H. DALLINGER, LL.D., F.R.S, &c., &c. 
HEAD MASTER ES H. M. SHERA, Esq., M.A., LL.D. 
SECOND MASTER ii C. J. SCOTT, Esq., M.A., Scholar and Prizeman (Camb.). ° 


First MATHEMATICAL MASTER T" 4s THOS. HUGH MILLER, Esq., B. A. (Wrangler) Camb. 
; . And TWENTY ASSISTANT MASTERS and PROFESSORS. 
In addition to Classical, Mathematical, English, and Commercial Subjects, BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY, the 
Modern Languages of Europe, Hebrew and Syriae, Vocal and Instrumental Music, and Drawing are taught by Accomplished 
rofessors. 
The Rev, W. H. DALLANGER, LL.D., F.R.S., has undertaken the PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL SCIENCE; and gives 
. , Weekly Lectures and Class Instruction m PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, &. ' 
CHEMISTRY is taught by R. W. LANCASTER, Esq., B.A. (1st Class Nat. Science), Christ Church, Oxford ; and a Course 
. of LECTURES on PHYSICS 1 delivered each Term by A, H. ALLEN, Esq., F.C.S. SCHOLARSHIPS ae AWARDED, 
^ f worth, ın the aggregate, 300/. a year. 
The JUNIOR SCHOOL is in excellent efficiency. Permanent Staff, T. S. COX, EsQ., B.A. (London), and three other 
TRAINED Masters. CHEMISTRY, R. W. NCASTER, Esq, B.A. (Oxon); MUSIC and SINGING, E. H. 
G MIDDLETON, EsQ., Bac. Mus. (Camb.) 
PROSPECTUSES may be obtained by Application to the GOVERNOR or HEAD MASTER. 


THE SPRING TERM WILL COMMENCE ON TUESDAY, APRIL 28. 











THE ONLY TEXT-BOOKS,OF SCIENCE. 
PERFECT WRITING MACHINE. PRACTICAL. PHY BICS 
: . By R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., and W. N. SHAW, M.A., 
T H E C ALIGR APH Demonstrators at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, wath $ 
. * 62 Woodcuts 
Aids Composition, Does Away with Bad Penmanship, and Saves Time, Feap 8vo. Price 6s. 
Labou and Money. “Here is a work that has reallyebeen much wanted by students and 
Manufactured by teachers, cree edin phgsical 1 toris ii So far as we prow horaila 
THE AMER&CAN WRITING : MACHINE COMPANY, Value to ihem While a debis. “ particnlarly those aho have nor S demons 
Sra, ae ET AEN strator to appeal to, will fnd many of their difficulties removed by a careful 
- Sole Agent for the United Kingdom: perusal of its pages."— English Mechanic 
T. DAVISON, 18, Queen Victona Street, London, E.C. London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO 
BY THE Thea TE PR OFESSOR Nearly Ready, ın Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 75. 62. . 
CLIFFORD. PROPERTIES* OF MATTER. 


: ye By P. G. TAIT, M.A., Sec R.S.E, 
NOTI CE. SIET The New Volume e the Former! Fellew of St. Peter’s College, Cambndge, Professor 


y . f il i f Edinb 
INTERNATIONAL Screntiric Serizs, entitled ped ora Eero by ithe University hee: 
CONTENTS :—Introductory.—Some Hypotheses as fo the Ultimate Struc- 


t H OM f Matter —Examples of Terms i U Afplied to M; A 

š T. E C M ON SEN. SE OF Ja e and Space li penetraba, P ory Ded asd ye dad i eri a Mo: 
, ity, tri tation —. Mision t forma 

TH E E. x. A CT S CL E N CE x by the Flasucity E C oumeessirey of Gases and Vapours mipresion of Liquids 

ld -Compressiblty and Rigidity of Solids —Cohesiog and Capillarity.— 


late Wrirram EK ncpon CLIFFORD, 29 now ado Osmose, Transpiration, Viscosity, &c.—Aggregation of Particles 





By THE SAME. s 
e In Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 6s. 


ready. Crown 8vo, with 100 Figures. 


Gipth, 55. LIGHT. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
», * a 
** . . 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS to * NATURE." 
d. 


d Meatly- o Weise, o er ete 28 o 
Haltyealy. ooo a 49 39 sow 14 6 
Quarterly. 6064 bee Gl eee om on 7 

To the United States, the Continent, and all places 
within the Postal Union ;:$- 
. d 
Yearly V ow Sette ae ito eA 39 6 
Halt-yearly. . . . 9... . 15 6 
. Quarterly, . 8. 1 2. s... e. o 


CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Three Linesin Column zs, 6d. 94. per Line after. 
£s 


d. 
One-Eighth Page, or Quarter Column ... o 18 é 
Quarter Page, or Half a Column ..... 115 0 
Half a Page, or& Column . .. . .. .. 350 
Whole Page .............. 6 6 o 


Post Office Orders payable to MACMILLAN & CO. 
OFFICE : 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Diary of Societies 


LONDON 
THURSDAY, APRIL 2 
os Society, at 8.—On the Coast Flora of Gapygia, South Italy: 
Heary Groves — Studies n Vegetable Biology Observations on the Con- 
tnuity of Peotoplasm ; and on n Cosanoll’s Crystals in the Endosperm-cells 
of Manthot glanovii : "Spencer Moore 
MATHEMATICAL SociETY, at B.—On an 
Murr —Ón Eliminants and Associated Roots: E B. Elhott 
CnzMiCAL SocrgTY, at 8 —Notes on Fractional Distillation in a Current 
of Steam: M J Lazarus, Ph.D —On the Formation of Hyponitrites from 
Nitrous Oxide , and on the Existence of Banum and lend Nitroso- 
sulphates: Drs E Divas and T Haja 
WEDNESDAY. APRIL 8 
ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY, at 8&—New Floxules* Dr G. T. Hudson. 
—Structure of the Diatom Shell; Siliceous Films too Thin to show a 
Broken Edge’ Dr J. D. Cox — Filamentous Projections of Diatoms H. 
Mills —Exhitition of Nobert's Diamonds 
THURSDAY, APRIL 9 
MEORUM ASSOCIATION, at 8 —Notes on the ‘Oldbaven Beds at Cater- 
ham V. Holmes, F G S.——On the Glacial Drift of Norfolk: H. B. 


Woodward FGS. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 10. 
ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, at 8 
SATURDAY, APRIL 11. 
RovAL Boranic SOCIETY, at 3.45. 
GOLD MEDAL, 


FRY’S CALCUTTA, 1884. 
COCOA “t Pure Cocoa."—CHAs. A 


Cameron, Analyst for Dublin. 
e 
" Strictly pure, easily assimilated,” 


Pr te EXTRACT 


Bristol. 
Nineteen Prize Medals Awarded. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—QOMFORTING. 


COCOA: 








Equation in Matnces Dr. T 
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of FERNS ever published, containing much valuable EA many 

Synonyme, n numerous Descriptions, and ious yet simple 

SHEEN NOU A SU mood T age 
May be had on application, PRICE is. 

ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER IOOO SPECIES AND 
W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 
FERN NURSERY, Satz, MANCHESTER. 
GRIFFIN'S 
A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS ; 
ILLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE. 

Most Complete and Cheapest List of Apparatus. 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN anp SONS, 22, GARRICK STREET, 


The largest and most profusely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
"representative of our IM MENSE STOC FERRE 
which is 
other purposes. 
VARIETIES POST FREX. 
SECOND EDITION, 
PRICE gs. 74 POST FREE, 
Demy 8vo, 480 pp , Illustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts 
LONDON, Y.C. 





» THE CELEBRATED 





Is unrivalled for Gardeners, Foresters Karmers', Joiners’, and Amateurs 

use. It requires no oil Sharpen with a spittle or water. "Puts on a keen, 

edge, no humb about this, Has stood the test of 100 years, Cut 

ones for e igs hs Razors, rs, Penknives, and Plane Irons, &c. 

phase Men x Paris Exhibition, 1878, and Bronze Medal, London 

International Exhibition, 1884. Ask your lronmonger or other retail house 
to get you one, and give my address; if he won't, drop me a note, 


JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, 
Tam O'Shanter Stone Hone Works, Dalmore, Tarbolton Station, R S.O 
"Ay ahi 





ACCIDENTS 


FOR WHICH 


TWO MILLIONS HAVE SEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION e 


BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
64, CORNHILL 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL (KINDS. . 
Paid-up prunis Invested Funds, e £ 260,000 :—Premlum Income, £235,000 
m C HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
donis wie to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
Lee: End fee Grana Hore T Buildings, Charing Cross; 


RAT 
Head Office-*64; Cornhill, London, E.C, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


105,000 





CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 





e ° PURE CHEMICALS, 
PRECISION BALANCES AND WEIGHTS. 
. PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, PRICE 1s . 
34 MAIDEN LANE, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. > ; 
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.* è bg Will be ready in April, Medium 8v0, Price 215. 
A TEXT-BOOK of PHARMACOLOGY, THERAPEUTICS, and MATERIA MEDICA. 
. By T. LAUDER BRUNTON, M.D., F.R.S., 


Fgllow ofthe Royal College of Physicians; Assistant Physician and Lecturer on Materia Medica at St. Baitholomew's Hospital, 


London ; Examiner in MateriasMedica in the University of London, in the Victoria Unigersitg, and in the Royal College of 





*. Physigians ; late Examiner ig Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh. 
ADAPTED*TO THE UNITED STATES PHARMACOPCEIA BY F. WILLIAMS, M.D., BOSTON, U.S.A, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. rise À 
In the Press, 


DISORDERS OF DIGESTION: THEIR CONSEQUENCES AND TREATMENT 
This work contains, in addition to the Lettsomian Lectures, a number of other Papeis by the Author on similar subjects. 
Demy 8vo. * ! 
London: MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Sheet, Covent Garden. e 





A MEDICAL NOVEL. 


CHARLEY KINGSTON'S AUNT. 


A Study of Medical Life and Experience. 
By PEN OLIVER, F.R.C.S. (SIR HENRY THOMPSON). ° 


Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN, & CO, LONDON. 





AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION. * 


Amongst the Works recently done, or at t in the press, may be 
Tae rassey ? : ders “The Types of Greek 
oltzapfell’s ‘Practice of Ornamental Turning”; Audsley's 
Analysis’ i Borgess’s 


FOR THE 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


VISIT THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
5 74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie's Library). 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Now ready. 
First issue of. Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings in this Collection. 
e Foreign Schools B The British School. 
Prospectus on application to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
"TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM.” 
Volume III , to complete the c, now ready 
An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with Press Notices from the Times, 
Atheneum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal, &c., free per Post 
Fige Art CataMgye, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per Post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


LA SEMAINE FRANGAISE: a Weekly 
e a € Review da the French Li amuage. Folin Literature 
ence eties, Notes. ce ad ,gbroug' ors, and at 

the way Benen. Office, 441, Strand, W.C. . d 

LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE: Journal Français pour 
l'Angleterre : Politique, ture, Sciences, Arts, Variétés, Nouvelles, 
et Notes. Un exemplaire par la poste, s3d., en timbres poste. Abonne- 
ment franco par la &oste—un an, rof. rod. ; six mols, 3t. 54. 2 
chez tous les libraires et aux gares des chamins de fer. On s’abonne 
aux bureaux,g¢41, Strand, Lon , W.C. . 

LA SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“‘La Semaine Fran- 
çaisa ” has been brought out in London for the benefit of those English 
readers who ma: wish to study contemporary French frofh all points of 
iex; instead o confining their reading to one particular Gallic print. 


merits success. A 





e-e TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— a d 
. Three Months .. - m m - = 2 9 
ee Six EX Ar m ov see aed eT NE 
Twelve ,, wee ses ane - we - XO IO 
uo eee to A. CRISTIN 
Publishing Office, 441, Strand, W.C. 
e B 


|SANDERSON & 


Sole Inventors of the 
LIGHTNING € 


In Continuous Le 


Co., 
NDUCTOR 


, Without Joints, as supplied by them to HerMajesty's 
Government and the Colonies ; the Italian ernment, the Argentine Re- 
public, and other Foreign Governments ; the Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, 

The Jary Commi thio tongen of Fathament ke onal J 

e Jury Commission, acting on the Reports of the Internati uries of 

the Health Exhibition, have awarded a Bronze Medal in Class 26 to Messrs. 
SANDEXSOM & Co. for their Solid Copper Tape Lightning Conductors in 
Continuous Lengths, without Joints, and of High Gomducthaty Copper. 

LEADENHALL HOUSE, rox, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


BEST BLACK INK KNOWN, 
DRAPER'S INE (DICHROIC). 


DIFFERING FROM ANYTHING ELSE EVER PRODUCED. 
Writing becomes a pleasure when this Ink is used, It has been adopted 
by tho principal , Public opea and Railway Companies throughout 

d. 





It writes almostinstantly Full Black. | Flows easily from the Pen. 
Does not corrode Steed Pens Blottng-paper may bê applied at the 
Iscleanly to use, and not liableto Blot. moment of writing. 





Can be obtained in London, through Messrs. BAnCLAY & Sons, Farring- 
don Street, W. EpwAzps, Olde Change ; F, NuwBERY & SONS, 2 i 
Street ; J. Austi# & Co, Buke Street, Liverpool; and to be bad of all 


Stationers. 
BEWLEY & DRAPER (Limited), Dublin. 
NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST,* 


the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among 
Landowners, Farmers, Resident Agents, and others interested in the 
management of land throughout the United Kingdom. 
The AGRICULTURIST w published every Wednesday afternoon in time 
for the Evening Mails, and contains Reports of all the principal British and 
Irish Markets of the week, è - 
Thespecial attention of Land Agentsis directed to the AGRICULTURIST 





©! as one ofthe best existing papers for Advertising Farms to be Let and Estates 


for Sale. e 
Advertisers addressing themselves to Farmers will find the AGRICUL- 
Vae a Bip rE Annia Schaciotien, Payabloin ad 
ice y post ‘Annual Su tion, payable in advance, 141. 
Offices—377, pa rra Edinburgh ; and ie Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E. : 
Money Orders payable to CHARLES ANDFRSON, Jun., Edinburgh. 











HOLLOWAYS PILLS 
Is a Certain Cure for all Disarders of the LIVER, STOMACH 
AND BOWELS. A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a 
Powerful Invigorator of ‘the System, in cases of WEAKNESS 
AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Female Complaints, 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & 00.8 NEW BOOKS: 
MEMOIRS. 


By MARK PATTISON, Late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. > Crown 8vo. 8s. 6g. e 
e. © ROS PE its rare ee E 
THE LATE GENERAL GORDON. = ” 


E CHARLES GEORGE GORDON.’ 


A SKETCH 


By REGINALD H. BARNES, Vicar of Heavinee; and CHARLES E. BROWN, Major R.A. With Facsimile Letter, 
Crown Svo. 1s 18th Thousand. 








NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN: his Sensations and Ideas. By 


WALTER PATER, M.A., Fellow of Biasenose College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ The Renaissance, Studies in-Art and 
Poetry.” Two Vols. Extra ee Svo. 21s. 
EW BOOK BY MR. J. COMYNS CARR. 


PAPERS ON ART. By J. Comyns Carr. Extra Crown 8vo. 


MACMILLAN'S 4s. 67. SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. By J. H. SHORTHOUSE, 


Author of ‘John Inglesant,” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 64. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. Translated into English by J. W. 


MACKAIL, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown Qvo. 75. 64. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. JOHN FISKE. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS VIEW.ED FROM THE STAND- 
POINT QF UNIVRRSAL HISTORY. Thiee Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By JOHN 
FISKE, Author of ‘‘ Darwinism: and other Essays," ‘‘ Excursions of an Evolutionist,” &c. p $vo. 4». 


~ NEW PART (XX.) ‘TIS THE LAST ROSE" TO VER. Demy 8vo. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. i "By Eminent 


item English and Foreign. Edited by Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music, &c. 

Vols. I., IL; and III., Price 21s each. emy 8vo, Cloth, with Tilustrations i in Music, Type, and Woodcut ; also published 
in Parts. Parts I. to XIV., XIX., and XX., Price 3s. 6¢. each; Parts XV., XVI., rice 75. ; Parts XVI., XVIII., 
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A TREATISE ON COMPARATIVE EMBRYOLOGY. By Francis 


M. BALFOUR, M.A., F R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Animal Morphology in the University. In 
"e Volumes. "Vol. l5 Second Edition, Reprinted, without Alteration, ftom the First Edition. Medium 8vo. is 
ol. IT. ars. 


HEAT AND ELECTRICITY; A COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES 


ON. e By H. H. TURNER, B.A., Trinity College; Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
de IPIE 
IN A FEW DAYS. 


TEXT: B O.OK OF GEOLOGY. 


ARCHIBALD ‘GEIKIE, F.R.S., 
s Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. ` 
With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised. Medium 8vo. * 
^ e 





SHORTLY. 


"CLASS 'BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 


FOR. THE USE oF COLISEGES AND SGHOOLS. 


BY 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., 
. Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
Feap. 8vo. 2 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, * 


PRIMER OF GEOLOGY. 


wih nymerous Illustrations. New and thorougfily Revised Edition, 18mo. ts (Sctence Primers). 


PRIMER OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: 


With numerous Illustrations. Net and thoroughly Revised Edition. With Questions, 18mo. 1s. (Science ree) 
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MARIO idi E a: Academy Gamera. 
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MARION Registered eee Apparatus. 
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MARION’S Ready Sensitised Paper. 

BIARION’S Instantaneous Shutters, 

DIARION'B Enl & Ap^aratus and Magic Lantern. 
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MARBIONS Practical Guide to otography. A New 
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SHOW ROOM—GROUND FLOOR. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC AND 
INTERMEDIATE 
SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


BIOLOGY —A Course of Twenty ures and Forty daya Practical 
Wank, dealing with the Zoologi Forid of the University Pass Schedule 





under directiow of f kester, will commence on May s, at Uni- 
Neid College, Gower Str@et Practical Work :—Monday, T y, Wed- 

Tiorsdy, f from a to 5 Lectures. Tuesdays and Thursdays fram 
s M y Seven Guineas for Both. 


* 

N. RT Course of Lectures and Twenty Days’ Practical Work in the 
Botanical portion of the Unrvermty Pass Schedule is conducted danng May, 
June, and July, by Pwof. Oliver Apply at the College for further infor- 
mation. 
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To at3pm An 
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HOW TO 


FORETELL THE WEATHER 
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POCKET SPECTROSC OPE. 


F. W. CORY, MRCS, F.R.M.S., &c. 


WITH TEN ILLUSTRATIONS, 
PRICE 1s. IN PAPER COVERS, OR 1s. 62, CLOTH 
BINDING. 


“ This valuable little manual shows us that it is quite possible to say today 
what sort of weather we are going to have on the morrow. . . for 

and farmers and all to whom weather wisdom is a matter of supreme fee 
ance, ‘How to Foretell the Weather with the Pocket Spectroscope’ is well 
mgh indispensable,” Spectator. 
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THE MARINE BIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








Runde] March get 1884, for the"rurpose of Regulatmg and Improving Hon Treasurer 
BRITISH SEA "FISHERIES by means of accurate Knowledge Frank Crisp, Esq. (V.P. and Treas. Lin. Soc ), 6, Old Jewry, E i 
as to the NATURAL HISTORY of FISHES and other Hoa. Secretary. 
MARINE ORGANISMS, Professor E. Ray Lankester, F R.S., 11, Wellington Massage" 
= Patron North Bank, N W. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, K C., F.R S. The sum of £5,000 has been rubscribed by those named in the following 
President. list ın order to build and cary on aie work of a Marine Labcratory on the 
. Professor HUXLEY, &.R S shore of Plymouth Sound. "he. ne oneey appeal for ancther £5,0co 
e Vice-Presidengs to enable tham to carry out this onaltnterprse. 

“The Duke of AroYLL, K G. ; Tho Duke of SUTERLAND, K.G , The First List Ter OTS: Founders, Members, and Donors DON. 
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4, M.P (Chairman of the Executive Committee of the International II FOUNDERS j 
y Lue erics Beton): Nri d Busx, Esq. F.R.S.; W. B. CARPLNTER, The Corporation of the City of Londcn - ^» 210 0 0 
; CB, M.D., ERS. ; W. H. Frowzn, Esq., (Director of the British The British Association for the onem e. 96 Saerce ... 150 0 o 
E Mos of Natural History) ; ‘Sur Jonn Lussocx, Bart, M.P. (President The Royal Microscopical Society «. è. “eo 100 “0 o 
of the Linnean Society) The Royal Societ i "m dis 250 0 o 
The Worshipful Campane of Mercers.. E v « 26210 0 
Professor Moseley, RRS One’), Chairman, Bulteel, Thos — .. me aes "s se ae 100 0 o 
C. Spence Bate, , F.R.S. (Plymouth) Bay, jo hn ET "n M 3 r0 o o 
Professor Jeffrey Bell, EZ S (Bntish Museum). Burdett-Coutts, WL fy Bat ate 100 o o 
W. S. Caine, Esq , M, P. Cnsp, Frank, LL B., BA, 3 d Treas’ Linn Soc. us. t eg 20. (o 
W. T. Thiselton yer, Esq. CALG , F R.S (Royal Gardens, Kew) Daubeny, Captain aa a - e - 100 o o 
Job 1a Evans, Eg, DCL Yeasurer, R S. Eddy, TR Roy «. oes Mt v X : = — I00 0 0 
x C.L G. Gunther, Esq., F.R.S. (British Museum). Gassiott, John P ., n Re es 100 o o 
Professor Herdman (Liverpool). " Jeffreys J-G DLL Lg F.R S. (he late) Vis " 100 ò o 
E. W. H Holdsworth, Esq. nkester, Prol. É. Ray, F.R.S. a — 4i 100 0 O 
Professor McIntosh (St. Andrews) Taster, S. Cunhffe se m ws r x 100 0 o 
Professor Milnes Marshall (Manc pis Lubbock, Sir John, Bam. ve n m ^ fis 100 o o 
Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, K C.M.G., CB. Moseley, Prof. H N, F RS. ME on oe ba 100 o o 
7 G. . Romanes, Esg., F.R.S (Sec Lin. Soc} Poulton, Edward B. m too o o 
Sclater, E pt BS. (See Zool. Son) Romanes G. J, LL D, F.R S, Sec. Lim Soc. — . teo o 
Lu y bins ` Thomasson, John P, MPO 2 E T š e Ico o o 
J [ie Se eae aai DEO pany) Worthington, James. sé ace iE $e es e» 100 0 0 
TII. MEMBERS, 
a signifies that the Member is liable to an Annual Subscription of one Guinea. . 


c signifies that the sum attached to his name includes a Composition Fee of Fifteen Guineas in lieu of Annual Subscription. 
Donations by Members m excess of their Annual or Composition Fees are added im this list to those Fees, so as to avoi repetition of names, 
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GOVERNMENT GRANT of £4000 for the 
PROMOTION of SCLENTIFIC RESEARCH —A Meeting of the 
GOVERNMENT GRANT COMMITTEE will be held during the 
mouth of May It is requested that Applications to be considered at 
the Meeting be forwarded to the SEcRETARIES, Royal Society, Burling- 
ton House, London, W., marked '' Government Grant," before the rst 
of that month. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 








ELEMENTARY QRGANIC CHEMISTRY. B 


Lecturer: H. Forster Morey, M.A, D.Sc 


A Special Course of Organic Chemistry, including the Subjects required 
Candidates at the Int NB Examination, will be given on MONDAY, 
EDNESDAY, ayi FRIDAY, at 9 am, beginning on MONDAY, 
4 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A, Secretary. 


PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 


The Council of the Linnean Society of New South Wales hereby again 
offersa PRIZE of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS for the Best Essay on 
‘The Life-History of the Bacillus of Typhoid Fever” The Essay must be 
based entirely on original research, the details of which and of the methods 
employed are t£ be fully explained; must be in lish ; must be dis- 
tinguished by a ''motto," accompanied by an envelope contami the 
authors name, and must be delivered at the Society's House, 54, Phillip 
Street, Sydney, on or before DECEMBER 31, 1885 











ART SCHOOL FOR LADIES OPEN DAILY. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, 


8 AND g, Yonx Prace, Baker STREET, W. 
ArT Vistror—EDWIN LONG, RA 
Paorzssog—NORMAN TAYLER, A R.W.S 
ASSISTANT-TEACHER—Miss Al A HEATH y 
EASTER TERM will begin on THURSDAY, April 16 
e ^ B SHADWELL, Hon Sec 


LONDON HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, 


MILE END, E. 


The SUMIM ER SESSION will commence on Friday, May 1. Intending 
Students are advised that @nder the new regulations of the Royal College 
of Physicians and the Royal College of Surgeons, it 13 exceedingly advant- 
a to enter for the Summe: Session. Students now entering are also 

gible or the Entrance Eia e m in September 

e Hospital contains nearly 800 beds, and is the laigest general Hospital 


in Great Britain 
General Fee for Lectures and Hopital Practice, go gulneas in one sum, or 
i e Resident and other Hospital Apport- 





100 guineas ın three instalments. T. 
ments are free to full Students, 

Special entries may be made for Medical and Surgical Practice, also for the 
course of Practical Surgery. : 

The London Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and tram with 
all parts of tbe Metropolis, and the Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, 
South Eastern, and East London. Railways have stations within a minute's 
valk o Hospital and College. l 

‘or Prospectus and particulars apply to j 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


e THE 'MIDDLESEX -HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SGHOOL. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1885 


Lectures and Clinical Instructión in the Wards will commence on May x 
A Scholarship. M , Will be offered for Competition to Students com 
mencing their Medi ucation in May The nation wil be in 
Classics, Mathematic , or Natural Science, and will’ commence on April 29 
Two Entrance Scholarships of the Annual Valne of £25 and £20 respectively 
tenable for two years, and a Science Schol value £50. will be offered 
for competition at the beginning of the Winter Session R 

For Prospectus containing Particulars as to other Scholarships, Resident 
(ec Fees, &c., apply to the DEAN, or the Resident Medical 
cer 


at the Hospital 
e e. ANDREW CLARK, Dean 


^ ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOQL. : 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 


. The Summer ion will commence on FRIDAY, May 1 
Five Entrance olarships— 
. The William Brown £100 Exhibition ; 
The William Brown £40 Exhibition; 
Tyo Britkenbury Prizes, £32 each ; 
And various other Prizes, are open to Competition : 
Full Particulgys, with the Subjects of Examimatnon, may be obtained on 


lication to 
Lin: WILLIAM WADHAM, M.D.. Dean of he School 


ees. 

BOOKS (Secondhand), Miscellaneous, Re- 
mainders, €&c —C. HERBERT, English and Foreign Bookseller, 319, 
Gorwel! Road, London, E C., Catalogue free on receipt of two stamps. 
Libraries, Old Books, and Parchment . 
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LIVING SPECIMENS FOR,THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, s7, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


who has last week sent to his subscribers Volvox globatof, including the 
so-called Male Plants described by Ehrenberg as Spherosira volvox, with 
sketch and description. He has also sent out phopus crystallinus, 
Spongilla fluviatilis, Cordylo; lacustris, Uvella virescens, Diatoms and 
Desmids; also Hydra, Amæba, Vorticella, Crayfish, and other Specimens 
for (Haal and Martip’s) Biological Laboratory work | E 
eekly Ánnouncemehts will be made in this place of Organisms T. B. is 
supplying. a e e? 


Specimen Tube, Che Shilling? post free. 


Twenty-six Tubes in course of Six Months for Subscription of £1 18.5 ' 
or Twelve Tubes for ros 6d. ^ 


' Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Parts, xs. each. 


ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, ; 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S E 


The Summer Session will commence on May r. Students who have 
nary Examination are informed that, under the Regulations 

begin in the 
Summer Session, those entering in summer are also « to compete for 
the Science Scholarships of £100 and £60, awarded in October. . 

There are numerous Prizes and Scholarships, and all Appointments aré 
open to Students without extra charge ae. 

Special Classes for the Examinations of the University of London are held 
t hout the year. A Register of Approved Lodgings and of Private 
F: les recei Students to reside ix kept in the Secretary’s office. 

Prospectus and all particulars can be obtained from the Medical Secre- 
tary, Mr G RzgNDLE W M. ORD, Dean 


. BRITISH MUSEUM 


(NATURAL HISTORY). 


An ASSISTANTSHIP of the Second Class in the Department of Zoology 
is now Vacant, the duties being chiefly the systematic arrangement and 
naming of Coleoptera — Limits offage, 18 to 30 years The com- 
men at {x20 per annum. Candidates will be e. ed to under- 
mmissioners in 











go ai mpenn sei a o d [pes Service (X sone 
eneral su Zoology inclu. ow special proficiency in Entomo- 
T Applications accompanied bY two or three Testimo to besent 


to the DigEcrOR, Natural History Museum, Cromwell Road, S.W , from 
whom further information may be obtained 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS, 

AWARDED FOR GEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
Geological Collections especially adapted for Teaching as lied to Science 
and Art Department, ad used by all Lecturers and Teachers in 
Great Bntain, &c. 

New and Rare Minerals constantly arriving from all parts for selection of 

Single Specimens. 
ROCK SECTIONS AND ROCK SPECIMENS: 
The Largest Variety in England. 
New Catalogues and Lists on application to— 
JAMES R. GREGORY, 


88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON 
Established 27 Years in London. 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
DIVISION-EDUCATION. 


A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 


THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Geological Collections dr Sciences Teaching. 
* Catalogues Post free. 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. . 


Me. HENSON'S Latest Arrivals are :!— 
Ver» Fine DOSBLY-TERMINATED CRYSTALS of ZIRCON 
oif: BERYLS, DIOPTASE, UWAROWI E, 


Corn 
ROUPS 








same. e 
Lists on Application. Fiammers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps. 


PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free. 
2 -SAMUEL HENSON, «e eè 
277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Norfolk Secett. 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SÓ0TTISH- PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


EDINBURGH—6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. Lonpon OrFicr—17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


The poe of ASSURERS is directed to the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES obtainable in this me in respect of 
: ECONOMY—EQUITY—SAFETY. 
ECONOMY. — The Premiums are, in many cases, 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, 1o that a Policy for £1200 or 
£1280 m get vulg De had for the yearl} payment which would elsewhere assure £1000 only. 
ITY.—*The whole Surplus 1s divisible among the Policy-holders themselves, on an equitable principle—no share being 
given to o bie b aoe whose early death there is a /oss to the other Members. From this source large additions hage been made, and 


may be in the future. 


8A ETY. — The Business (which for ten years has exceeded a Million yearly) is of the most ssa character, and con- 


ducted at the smallest cost. 


The expenses, which are less than in any Office transacting so large a business, were last year under % per cerft. of the nett 


Premiums, and little over 6 per cent. of the year’s Income. 


THE FUNDS accumulated from Premiums exceed £5,000,000, theeincrease last year beiug £333,383. 


Only two Offices in the Kingdom’ (both older) have as large a Fund. 
Claims under Policies now payable a Month after Proof, 


Reports, with Tables of Premiums, &c., on Application. 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 








Just Publshed, with 28 Plates Price £1 165. 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. 
PART II, 1884. 


CONTENTS. 
30n fhe D ics of a Rigid Body in Ellipùc S By R S 
H ynami gi y! ipüc opace. y 


14 b dn on S m Photogra 2 in Relation to New Methods of 
titative Chemical Analysis. P T By W. N. Hartley, F R.S E, 


s On the Transfer of Energy in the Electromagnetic Field ByJ H. 
Poynting, M A. 

16. On the Motion of pio, ga of which is moving Rotationally and 
Part Ko er id hdd LMA 

17. On the emical E Rauivxlent of Silver, and on the Absolut 
Electromotive Fore ef Clark Cells, By Lord Rayleigh, DCL,FRS, 


and Mrs. H. Si 

18, Influence of e of Condition from the Liquid to the Solid State 
Bs -Pressure. y'Wiliam Ramsay, Ph.D, and Sydney bini 

9 A Record of Experiments on the Effects of Lesion of Different Ri 

of the Cerebral Hemispheres, By David Ferrier, M D., LL D, F. = 
and Gerald F Ye, MD, FROS 

20. On the Comparative Me MA a wf ig me Vascular Crypto- 
gama and Gymnosperms. 

2x Conditions of eni Change in Gases: inde Carbonic Oxide, 
and Oxygen. By Harold B Dixon, MA 


Published and Sold by HARRISON & SONS, St. Martin’s Lane. 
Separate Copies on Sale by TRUBNER & CO, Ludgate Hill 


AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION. 


ADVANTAGES. 
ast. They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. 
and. Printed on the paper of the B¥ok itself, mounting not required. 
grd. For Editions of xooo and under they are cheap. 
Employed by the CoWare of the British Museum and by the Learned 





Societies ; also b of the leading Publishers. 

orks rec or à in the i e 
Amongst the ks recently done, t present in the press, b 
oe Lad Brassey's “ Tahiti"; Prof. srl “The Types of G k 
Holtzapfiell’s “Practice of ramenta Tuming di Audsley's 
iM Fanen AnS of Japan” s ; Burgess’s 

" Archæological S; pep n Indie; ** Samuel ec: TU 
Of this last durget ne henan% says "This kook is admirably illus- 
; trated by fourteen oa set eitada from lovely and characteristic sepla 


drawings.” 


ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie's Library). 
e THE PA pH 


Now 
First issue of Auto Copigs ofthe most a id paintings in this Collection 
A The foren Schools 1 


B The British Schoo! 
Prospectus on i ication to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE aati 
RNER'S "LIBER STUDIORUM " 


Volume IHI , to complete the now ready 

An INLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with Press 

Alhenaww, dcademy, Portfolo, Art Journal, &c., free per Post 

Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price S: ‘ixpeuce, Sree per Post. 
BE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


. 74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


otices fom the Times, - 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, sz. each Volume. 


With 100 F. 
THE COMMON SENSE OF THE 
i EXACT SCIENCES. 


By THE LaTE WILLIAM KINGDON CLIFFORD. 


With Ilustrations 


JELLY PE STAR ° FISH, “AND 


EA URCHINS, 
BEING A RESEARCH ON PRIMITIVE NERVOUS SYSTEMS. 
° By G. J. ROMANES, F.R.S., 


ORIGIN OF CULTIVATED PLANTS. 
By ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE. 


With so Illustrations. 


PHYSICAL EXPRESSION: 


ITS MODES AND PRINCIPLES 


By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D., F.RCP. 
Limmediately. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO. 

T Just Published Post Free for One Stamp, No I , Second Edition, with 
‘Additions, A CATALOGUE OF 
SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


Important Recent Works i~. culture, Agncultural Machinery, Alaska; 


Arctic Expeditions, Census Publications (Population, Manufat 
yas C Cotton, &c y Ethnology, Fish apd y isheries, Geology, Copper, A ond 
Mineral 


Resources, &c , &c. 
WM. WESLEY & SON, 38, Faser Strget, Strænd. 


* MINERALS AND STONE 


London: 








IMPLEMENTS. 
MR. BRYCE WRIGHT begs to call the attention oshis Clients and the 
Public to his large Senes of . 


MINERALS AND STONE IMPLEMENTS, 


from which single specimens can be selected * 
Elementary Collections of Minerals, Fossils, and Rocks from £1 upwards 


N B —These Collections obtained the Prise M@al, 1863. 
GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
© BRYCE-WRIGHT, 


Mineralogist and Expert in Precious Stones, 
204, REGENT STREBT, Li LONDON, W. 


April, 1885] 





SUBSCRIPTIONS to "NATURE." 


. d, 

Nearly o woo. 9S eee BO 
Qoo eee ee ae 

To the United States, the Continent, and ali places 
within the Postal Union :— E 
$. 
Yearly. ......0.9..4.. 30 6 
Half-yearly. 2... 1 1 wee ee I$ 6 
Quarterly 608 woes rov v. BO 
e 





CHARGES for ÅDVERTISEMENTS. 
Three Lines po Column e^ 6d. 9d. per Line att after. * 


One-Eighth Page, or Quarter Column ... 0 18 6 
uarter Page, or Half a Column ..... 115 O0 
alfa Page, ora Column . . . . . . 3 o* 

Whole Page ...& ..... rns 6 o 


Post Office Orders payable to MACMILLAN & CO. 
OFFICE: 29, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Biary of Societies 


LONDON 


. THURSDAY, APRIL 9 


GOLOQHGE. ASSOCIATION, at 8 —Notes on the Oldhaven Beds at Cater- 
ham * V Holmes, F.G.S.—On the Glacial Drift of Norfolk: H B. 


Woodward, F.G.S 
FRIDAY, APRIL 10. 
ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, at 8 
SATURDAY, APRIL 11. 
Roya BOTANIC SOCIETY, at 3.45. 
MONDAY, APRIL 13. 
Rovar GEOGRAPHI Socisryg at 8,30 
VICTORIA INSTITUTE, at 8 HumareRasponsibility - Rev. G Blencowe 
TUESDAY, APRIL 14. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, at 8.—On the Inhabitants of Tierra del 
Fuego’ J G Garon, M.D 

Rovat HORTICULTURAL SocIETY, at 1 —Scientific Committee, 

Royat INSTITUTION, at 3.—Digestion and Nutrition : Prof. Gamgee 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 8.—On the Bagshot Series of the London Basin: 
Rev. A. Irane poton the Polyzoa and Foraminifera of the Cambridge 
Greensand Vine. Communicated aby Thomas Jesson 

Roya, METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY, at eport of Commuttes on De- 
crease of Water Supply.—Report of ommittee on the Helm Wind of 
Cross Fell, Cumberland. -—Results of Meteorological Observations made at 

scion, "Paraguay : Richard Strachan 
THURSDAY, APRIL 16. 

Rovarn Socrety, at 4. 

LINNEAN Society, = — On Forms of Leaves’ Sir John Lubbock, Bart.— 
New Specesof Australian Manyad Prof. Ea y Bell —Germination 
of Seeds after long Submersion in Salt Water: Jas. 9 White 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Natural Forces and Energies. Prof. Tyndall 


FRIDAY, 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 9.—Sunlght an 2 arth’ s Atmosphere : Prof 


S. P. Langley. 
. SATURDAY, APRIL 18. 
e or^ INSTITUTION, at 3.—Fu-trees and their Alles: W. Carruthers 


SANDERSON & Co, 


Bole Inventors of the Solid CopperTape 


L GEHTNING CONDUCTOR 


In Continuons Without doinita. aaa aszupplied n to HerMajesty’ 

Government and t e Colonies , the Itallan ernment, th tine 

public, and other Foreign m Governments s the R 5 the Royal Courts of) iik tica, Strand, 
, the Houses arlizment, &c. 


B 
SANDERSON & Co. for thelg Solid p chr Conductors in 
Continuous High Conductivity Copper. 


LEADENHALL HOUSE, ron EAD ENAA, STREET, E.C. 
EDWARD WARD has pleasure in an- 


pog the issue offa new Micro-Slide of Zoophyte, with tentacles 
out, in the spegial manner so well known to his numerous patrons 





4. 

Plumularia dinis e c o (post-free) s $ 
Also, quite ve I . 

pone re ae ype stained) ,, 2 g 


a > I 3 
EDWARD WARD. 249, n SOR m SoD) ni MANCHESTER 


M NATURE . 








HATHORN, DAVEY, & 00; 
LEEDS. 


DOMESTIC .MOTOR 


(DAVEY'S PATENT). . 


The most economical small motor for " 
pumping water and driving small machinery. 
Cost of fuel one farthung per horse power per 
hour. 


IN USE FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
Catalogues on Application. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


S PEE CENT GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF STANDARD 
LLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which: the 
Application is to be made supplied by 


THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
Geologist, &c., 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON, E.C. (over Quarter of a Century). 


PATERSON & COOPER. 

76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. 
Elegtric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers. 
New Electric Light Catalogue, pos t free 1f 

PATERSON. & COOPER hag to give nice th that they have disposed of 
the Phil Educational, and Experimental Part of their Business to 
Messrs. J P anon 41, Queen Victoria Street, E C. 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS. 


Photographic Apparatus and Materials of the Highest Quality supplied 
at City 
“THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST'S STORES, 
43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E C. 
(Close to Aldersgate Station). 


COMPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE 
New Illustrated Price List 6¢. Address the MANAGER. 














SECOND EDITION, 
GRIFFIN'S 


CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT. 


PRICE 4s. 7d POST FREE. 


A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS; 


ILLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRQPTIVE. 
Demy 8vo, 48o pp , Illustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts 
Most Complete and Cheapest List of Apparatus. 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN ann SONS, 22, GARRICK STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. Je 


; FERNS, A SI SPECIALITY. 


* whe largest", aşi most prdtusely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of FERNS ever published, containing much valuable information, many 
Synonyms, numerous Descriptions, an copious yet simple “Hints on 
Fern Culture” ; representative of our IMMENSE STOCK of FERNS 
which is robably the largest In the World, suitable for STOVE and 
Di] ENHOUSE cultivation, for OUTDOORsFERNERIES, and 
other purposes. 


May be had on application. PRICES. 


ABRIDGED CATALOGUE OF OVER 1000 SPECIES AND 
M VARIETIES POST FREE. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD: 
FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 
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SUPPLIERS OF ALL ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, 


OFFICES—II, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 


è Lamps. Fittings. 
Dynamos. Switches. 
dtm Aofgmulators. * Safety Junctions. 


WoRKS-—CADBY HALL, HAMMERSMITH Roap, W. 


Carbons. Battery Supplies. 
Wire. e Telephone Supplies. 
Instruments. Electric Bells. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE WOODHOUSE AND RAWSON INCANDESCENT LAMP, 


INQUIRIES INVITED. ^ o . 











WALL PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 
ARX THE QRIGINAL MAKERS OF 
ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic, 
Sole Address—1170, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W, 
May be obtained of all Decorators. 
Award of Merit, International Medical and Sanitary Congress. 


Special Prize Medal, Sanitary Institute. 
Silver Medal, National Health Society, x883 


GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 





PRIZE MERAT] HARVEY & PEAK, 


[By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, ] 


AWARDED 


HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 
e 


SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 
BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 
S£HOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. 


WIMSHURST AND VOSS INDUCTION MACHINES 


OF IMPROVED PATTERN. ° 
Lllustrated Catalogue, Revised Edition, per post 8d. 


* Bottles charged 2; 
must be paid for brut the 
Neither sugar, 








anyone requinag a good strei 
much recommended 





Ex. IV. S EDT. 
In Casks, 12/6 por 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/3 per doz. Impl. Pts.* 
z per doz, and allowed at the same rate if returned; but they 


Ea saccharum Dor any of the many new Brewing Materials are used in 
H the manufacture of the ' S. N.” Stout; 1t is Brewed entirely fiom the finest Malt and 
s Hops; it 15, too, more MEC than Stout 


is erally; therefo; 
M nutritious, it is an excellent Tonic and parti 





besides being i n 


y suited for mvalids, ladies nursing, or 


It is a “Sound Nutritious” onic, au 
poo 


WALTHAM BEROTIÓIERS, 
THE "HALF-GUINEA" ALE BREWERY, LONDON, 8.W. 








EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


»" v. 
NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST, 
the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among 
Landowners, Farmers, Resident es ents, and others interested in the 
ement of land throughout the nited Kingdom. 

The ho AGRICULTURIST 15 published every Wednesday afternoon in time 
for the Evening Mails, and contains Reports of all the principal British and 
Irish Markets ofthe woek. 

Thespecial atf@ntion of Land Agenisis directed to the AGRICULTURIST 
as one of the best existing papers for Advertising Farms to be Let and Estates 
for Sale. 

Advertisers addressing themselves to Farmers will find the AGRICUL- 
e TURISTa perdre for reaching that Class 





ce B "Annual Subscription payable in advance, 145. 
S Eur eee Rect, Edinburgh; and d x45, Queen Victoria Street, 
ndon 


. eMoney Orders payable to CHARLES ÁNDRRSON, Jan, Edinburgh. 


THE AMATEUR’S FIRST HANDBOOK 


*OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
GLLvsTRATED) BY J. H. T. ELLERBECK 


A complete Guide and Instructor in the Modern Dry-plate Process. 
3RD Enron Post Free 13. s 
From D. H. CUSSONS AND CO, 
79, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., London, and all Booksellers and Dealers 
DUBLIN UNIVER HT PRESS SERIES. 


. ©. D. AHRENS  . 
PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C 





SPECIAL NOTICE—Sef tke New Polarising Prism. 


Can be used over any A & B Eyepiece. Strong! Sout secret for Lantern 
Work; will take in any Object. Also see the cw pecans Microscope. 
ny Object-Glass and any Eyepiece can be used withit? Itis the only way 
of seeing the Objects in t ight shape and fo Maker of the Largest 
Nicol Prisms in existence for the Late Spottiswoode, Esq, P.R.S, 

&c , and for Frank Cnsp, Esq., LL.B . B A , &e, &c. 


TRADE SUPPLIED WITH Prisus. 
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IN A FEW DAYS. «-— 
LEX BOOK OF GEOLOGY. * 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. . 


Miis Illustrations Second Edition, thoroughly Revised. 
e 


SHORTLY. 


CLASS BOOK 


Medium 8vo. 


OF GEOLOGY. 


FOR THE USEOF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


BY 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., 


Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
* Fcap. 8vo. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


PRIMER OF GEOLOGY. 


With numerous Illustrations; New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 


PRIMER OF 


18mo. Is. (Science Primers). 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


With numerous Illustrations, New and thoroughly Revised Edition. With Questions. 





18mo. 1s. (Science Primers). 
NEW PART (XX.) "TIS THE LAST ROSE" TO VER. Demy 8vo. 3s. 64. 
By Eminent- 


“A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by Sr GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music, &c. 


Vols. I., IL, and IIL., Price 21s. each. 


vo, Cloth, *with Tilustrations in Music, Type, and Woodcut ; also published , 


8 
.in Parts. Parts I. to XIV., XIX., and XX. Price 3s. 64. each ;^Parts XV., XVIL, Priwe 7s. ; Parts XVII, XVIII., 


Price 7s. 


Cloth Cases for Binding Vols. L, IL, and II., Puce 15. eaeh. 


aed 


A TREATISE .ON COMPARATIVE EMBRYOLOGY. By FRANCIS 


M. BALFOUR, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Trmity College, and Professor of Animal Morphology in the University. In 


two Volumes. Vol. L, Second Edition, Reprinted, without Alteratión, from the First Edition. Medium 8vo. 


ON SOME RECENT ADVANCES 


Lecture on Force. By P. G. TAIT, M.A., Former! 
atural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 


Vol. II. ars. 


LECTURES 


SCIENCE. Witha S 
“Cambridge, Piofessor of 


18s. 


IN PHYSICAL 


Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
9s. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING. — Manufacturers 


and others essing spare power, and desirous of ligh their Works 
economically by Electricity, should apply for Price Lt ol Dynamos and 
Accumulators, for or Incandescence Lighting, tothe “JARMAN ” 


ELECTRICAL COMPANY, Mackintosh Lane, Homerton, London, 
. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND ELECTRO- 


PLATING —The '"JARMAN"*ELECTRICAL COMPANY are 
PORE to SUPPLY DYNAAIOSeor Lightthg or Plating on the 
Puck Kin SYSTEM, to sut the convenience of many 
Electro-plating and Electro-gilding, old or new goods, in 





any rus 





THE CELEBRATED 





eis nnrivalled for Gardeners’, Torate, Farmers’, Joine&’, iud Amateurs 
Eee It requires no oil. Sharpen with a spittle or water, Putxon a keen, 

edge; no humbug about this. Pies stood the test of roo years, Cut 
in ones for Axes, H Hedke Kui Razors, Penkni and Plane Irons, &c. 
Honourable Merton, Paris Exhibi notion, 1878, and Bronze Medal, London 
International Exhibition, r884 Ask your Tronmonger or otber retail house 
to get you one, and givS my smidress; if he won't, drop me a note. 


JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, 
Tam O'Shanter Stone Hone Works, Dalmore, Tarbolton Station, R S.O 
. Ayrshire, e 





e. —— 
With numerous Illustrations, Crown &8vo, 3s. 64. 


POLARISATION “OF LIGHT. By W. 
SPOTTISWOODE, LL.D., late President of the Royal Society, &c. 


New Edition [Nature verdes 
E ' MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON 


LANTERN READINGS. —DISSOLVIN G 
VIEWS. . 


THE NEW QUADRUPLICON, 
New Season, 1884 and 1885 —Popular Subjects for this Season 

The poner Islands—The War in the Soudan—The River Thames— 
Devonshire S — Hereford and the River Wye— The English Lakes— 
London Poor and How They Live—Egypt and the Nile Expedition—Nor- 
way—The Lifeboat—The Signal Box-@The Maids of Lee—Poor Pa'« 
Trousers—Shadows on the Blinds, &c. 

The largest and newest Stock of Lanterns and Slides, Scientific and 
General, on Hire and Sale in this country at the Lowest@nices. 


E. MARSHALL, 78, Queen Victoria Street, London, FR. C. 


HOW « COS 


= n « . 
Geological Trangparencies for the Lantern. 
Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 
WALKER'S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS. 
AND MINERALS. 
W & CO.'S POCKET MICROSCOPE LAMP, 8s. 64. 
MICRO. PETROLOGY .—Séctions of Pitchstones, Mii cires 
Syenites, Diorites, Gabbros, Dolerites, Basalts, Tachylites, T: 
Andesites, Porphyrites, unt Lavas, Ashes, Gneiss, Shine T 
73, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON. 





stones, &c.. peice xs. 6d. oa. 
JAMES HOW & CO., 





Tor BAD LEGS, BAD BREAST, OLD WOUNDS, SORES, and 
ULOERS. If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest itpcures 
SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS and COLDS; ahd for 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases it is anefwalled, - 


. 
. 


7 


Be 
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ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES. 


2 him Wray Lens best mounting, &c., &c. 


2yin. do. 
3m. do. 


do. 
do. 


FINEST POSSIBLE QUALITY. 


do. 47 10 do. do. 
do. X12 IO wo do. do. 


do. 
do. 


£5 o sim. Wray Lens, best mounting, &c., &c. 415 %5 


£25 0 
£40 0 


e THE STUDENT'S EQUATOREAL, with 31in. lens, our own make, 3 Eyepieces, &c., e quatoreal Stand ... GIZ 12 0 


®% THE “SOLARGRAPH,” a Ractogaphic Camera, with Instantaneous Shutter, and an goes to fit it to any 


felesco e for re rr Selar Spots, 


E MERVEIL 


improvement ... 


New Illustrated Catalogue, 3 stamps. 


complete ... 


EUX ” 4 plate, complete dry plate apparatus | 
“LE MERITOIRE" 4 plate, complete dry plate apparatus, double rising front, swing buck, acto a &c., &c. 2 II 
THE “IN STANTOGRAPH, r with best lens, instantaneous shutter, screw motion totail board, and every recent 


e 


Illustrated Photo Catalogue 2 stamps. 


FERA 


eo 0 


á£2 2 


o 


J. LANCASTER & SON, MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE "EXCELSIOR" 


PATENT SPRING MATTRESS, AWARDS: 





The principle of arrangement permits the free movement ** Excelsior "bina 








TEN 
PRIZEMEDALS, 
FOURTEEN 
CERTIFICATES 
oF MERIT 








THE NEW PATENT 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS. 





Tus The leading peculiarity of this Mattress 15 the unique com- 
tion of a woven wire central portion yith helical 


of one sleeper without inconvenience to the other, admits AND springs of great stiength and reliable temper; gi 
of complete isolation of each, and efectually prevents «« Matlock” advantages possessed by no other make. e heli 
springs obviate the tendency in all woven wire Sse pecs 


depression in the centre. 








Tue '*EXCELSIOR" & '* MATLOCK" COUCHES. middle of the bed. 
Retailfrom Cabinet Makers, Up 


CHO 


holsterers, &c. IHustrated Deseri, H Cir 


‘(LTON & DUGDALE, MAN 


INTERESTING SLIDES FOR THE MICROSCOPE 


BED-RESTS45 become hollow and so cause sleepers to roll into the 


rs and Pı fce Lists from 


TER. 


. 
brillia: d E fro: Child (Oxyuris Vermi ermicularis, male and female) : 4 
Biar of Sa Mele Tay nt. 6 ntoxos from male and female .a 

Fatty Acids for viewing Crystallisation under the Microscope (each) : 6 Five typical examples of Blood from Man, Bird, Fish, Snake, aad 

Diatoms grouped, opaque, very pret ^ i6 Frog, on one slide ove - 50 

Anom ofa Leaf g pieces on one slid 2 6 Eggs of Vapourer Moth ove 10 
dian Sti ud 20 n with poison gland and duct stained, of Honey Bee and 

no dian Sai of onte. roo species, "with list of names ss. ar o asp + (each) 3 i 

each each Very pretty Slides of Spicules of Gorgonia, Holothuria, & 

Whole Insects, from .. r 6 | Geological Preparations, from r 6 Beautifully ed groups, composed of Diatoms, Wheels of Chirodota, 

Partsof do. ye : i Botanical m PNE EP Anchors and Plates of Synapta, Butterflies’ Scales, &c These slides 

Anatomical Pre: . Diatomaces — ,, ». L0 of gnoqualled beauty, are specially suitable as exhibition slides for 


parations, 
Ringworm of Saalp, showing th 


sd 
~ Pons Varolii in Insani 


NEW CLASSIFIED LIST o OBJECTS for 1385 jUST RE 
. late of Holloway). 


^ 


e efect on the hair... f $. 
CUT SECTIONS READY FC FOR ' MOUNT NG. 

; Scalp of N from Queensland ; Cardiac Opening of Stomach ; Pinxa of Chiji's Ear. 6 pieces in tubs, rs , pos ad extra. 
ADY ( (including the recently acquired Stock of Mr. E. HEELER, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF MICROSCOPES D APPARATUS. 


6d., tos. 


ither of the above sent post free to any part of the world, on application to 
W. WATSON & SONS, OPTICIANS TO HER MAYESTY'S GOVERNMENT, 


Two Doors from Chancery ved 


Established 1837 


> 164, 


RIA, 


313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 











13 GOLD 
MEDALS. 


CONSUMPTION of GAS guaranteed to 
be 25 to 75°/, less than ANY other, 
Gas Engine per brake horse-powéer. 


* CROSSLEY’S PATENT TWIN ENGINES— 
Impulse every Revolution. 
The steadiest mnning Gas Engine yet made. 


CROSSLEY'S GATENT SELF-STARTER— 

The Safest, Simplest, and Best. 
CROSSLEY’S NEW VERTICAL ENGINES— 
Requiring little Ground Space, 





Tae “OTTO” p E 





CROSSLEY BROS., Limited, Manchester. 
LogQon: 24, Poultry, E.C. Glasgow : 58, Union Street. 


Printed by RiCHARD CLAY AND Sons, at hee 8, Bread Street Hill Queen Victo Victoria Street, in the City of London, and Pablishe! by 
: Street, Covent Garden. —THURSDAY, April 9, r885. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., at the 
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MEDALS. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 








A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE 











‘t To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye." — WORDSWORTH p 
No. 807, VOL. 31] THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1885 [PRICE SIXPENCE 











Registered as a Newspaper at the General Post Office] 


[All Rights are Reserved 










. 


PHOTOGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED: 
PM “Apparatus and Dry Plates, PORTADO 
MAWSON & SWAN'S Sets of Photographic Apparatus 


from 32s. 6d. upwards, are excepitonally good value 
carefully made, and may be confidently reed upon, — f 





Descriptive Lists, Book of Instruction, and Copies of Photographs 
taken with these Sets sent by Post for Six Stamps. 





— What causes failure in life? A 
poor memory.—What can all obtain from Prof Loisette’s DIS- 

OVERIES? A good memory—THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ART OF 
NEVER FORGETTING—using none of the “Links,” “Pegs,” 
“ Localities,” or “Associations” of Mnemonics Lost memories re- 
stored—the worst made good, and the best better, Any look learned in 


Ong reading, Pr OS FREE giving opinions of Mr 
RCHAR i PROCTOR, Dr ANDREW WILSON, and others 
who have stullied ths System A Day Class in Never Forgetting and 


for Cure of Mind-Wandering commences every Monday at 3pm An 
Evening 6 Tuesday at 8 p.m Lectures in Families of the 
Nobility ; also taught thoroughly by POST. cM LOISETTE, 37, 


New Oxrorp STREET (opposite Mudie' W 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


College, Bristol; University College, Cardiff, the Ladies’ College, Chelten- 
Bam (7 [^ Grego j 


or Vadit only) , ory's College, Downsde; New Coll 
Eastbourne; the Li Institute, Edinburgh; the Royal Medical College. 
Epsom, the Yorkshire Colle Leeds; University College, Liverpool, the 


Registrar (University of London, Burlington Gardens, London, W ), at 
Bf the commencement of the Examination 
Aprl 13, 1885 ARTHUR MILMAN, MA, Registrar. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
HOW TO 


FORETELL THE WEATHER 


WITH THE 


POCKET SPECTROSCOPE. 


F. W. CORY, M.R.CS., F.R.MS., &c. 


WITH TEN ILLUSTRATIONS, 
PRICE 1s, IN PAPER COVERS, OR 1s. 62, CLOTH 


BINDING, 
~ This valuable little manual shows ys that it is quite possible to say to-day 
to bave on the morrow. . . for sailors 


and farmers and all to wh om weather wisdom is a matter of supreme import- . 
ance, ' How to Foretell the Weather with the Pocket Spectroscope' is well 
mgh indispensable."—.S gectaor. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, d 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, W, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA, 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


ATENT) SUNSHINE RECORDER. 


Ne "PRICE "£3 38. 
NEGRETTI, 
ZAMBRA, 


SCIENTIFIC Insrroment MAKENA 
TO THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


* Branches 1—45, Cornhill ; 
123, Regent Street, London 


IHnsirated. Deserigizon Post Free. 





JORDAN'S (P 










what sort of werther we are goln, 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
Large Illustrated Qatategue, 
à ' Goo Pages, 
1200 Engfa ing Y. 


Price 5s. 62. 
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TITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


. 
° ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


WILLIAMI CARRUTHERS, Esq, FRS, will, on SATURDAY 
NEXT (April 18), at three o'clock, begin a Course of Four Lectures on 
' Fir Trees and their Allies, in the Present and in the Past.” 

SubscnBtion to this Course, Half-a-Guinea; to all the Courses in the 

wo Guineas. 





ROYAL INS 


e The GROCERS’ COMPANY'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS fer ORIGINAL RE- 
SEARCH in aid of SANITARY SCIENCE. 


The Scholarships, each of the valne of £250 a Year, and open only to 
British Subjects, are founded with a view to encourage the making of exact 
Researches into the Causes of important Diseases, and the means by which 
they may be prevented or obvia. The Appointment and. Re-appotntment 
to these Scholarships will be made in the month of MAY next. 

Applications to be made dunng the month of APRIL, by Letter addressed 
to the CLERK of the Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ Hall, London, E C , from 
whom Copies of the Scheme can be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
CHEMICAL PHYSICS AND INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


Thirty Lectures will be given by SiuveL RipEAL, BSc, FCS, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fndays at 4, commencing April 27. 

The Course inclu the Subjects for the Intermediate Scientific and 
Preliminary Scientific Honours Examinations, but some knowledge of the 
Pass work will be assumed. Fee £2 2r 

‘CALFOURD ELY, M A , Secretary. 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The SUMMER SESSION will begin on FRIDAY, May x. 
In addition to the regular Medical Classes there will be Courses of Lectures 
d Demonstrations on Botany, Practical Khemistiy, Practical Biology, and 
xperimental Physics, and the Tutors’ Class for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination and the University of London. There are Special Tutors for 
all the ordi Medical Exammatfns without extra Fees, and Special 
for the iminary Scientiflc and Intermediate M B. Examinations 
of the University of London and the Primary Fellowship of the Rofl College 
of Surgeons Students sntermg m pe Summer Sesmon will be eligible to 
compete in September next for the tWo Entrance Warneford Scholarships of 
£50, for two Science Exhibitions given by the Clothworkers' Company, and 
ee Cumbre Sctence erp ty P . LW 
or the Prospectus, apply pe , or ost-card, to J. W. 

CuxNINGHAM, Esq , King's College, London. à 


. THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION, 1885, will commence on May r. The Lec- 
tures and Demonstrations are arranged with a view to meet the requirements 
of Candidates p g for Examination under the new Competitive Scheme. 

An ENTRANCE OLARSHIP value £25, will be offered for Competition 
to Students commencing their Medical Education in May. e Examination 
will be in Classics, Mathematics, or Natural Science, and will commence 
on April ‘Iwo Entrance Scholarships of the Annual Value of £25 and £20 
A y, tenable for two years, and a Science Scholarship value £so. 
will be offered for competition at the beginning of the Winter Session 

containing Particulars as to other Scholarships, Resident 











For 
77a intments, Fees, &c, apply to the DEAN, or the Resident Medical 


Officer at the Hospital. 
. ANDREW CLARK, Dean, 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
BYDE PARK CORNER, S W. 


The Summer Session will commence on FRIDAY, May r. 
Five Entrance Scholarships— 
e The Will rown £100 Exhibition ; 
The William Brown £40 Exhibigon ; 
Two Brackenbury Prizes, £32 each ; 
And various other Prizes, are open to Competition. f 
Full Particulars, with the Subjects of Examination, may be obtained on 


application to 
WILLIAM WADHAM, M.D4 Dean of the Sghool. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 


"The Summer Session will commence on May z Students who have 
passed a Preliminary mination are informed that, under the Regula: 
of the Examining in England, it wan advan’ to begm in the 
Summer Session, those entering in summer are aleo eligible to compete for 
the Science Scholarships of £100 and £60, awarded in October e 

There are numerous Prires and Scholarships, and all Appointments are 
open 60 Students without extra charge. 

Special Glasses for the Examinations of the University of London are held 
thro ut the year A Register of Approved Lodgings and of Private 
Families receiving Students to reside ts kept in the Secretary’s office. 

tus and all particulars can be obtained from the Medical Secre- 
* tary, Mr. G. RENDLE, W. M. ORD, Dean 
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LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDALawarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, s57, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAY. 


who has last week sent to his subscribers a new British Worm, Nais 
hamata, with drawing and description. He has also sent out the Larva 
(Glochi pan of the feni Mussel, he Freshwater Mite; Amr upallo- 
hora, Acmeta is, phopus qgystallimus. ylophora lacustris, 
Bpongiin Ravine, Stephansceros Eichornn, Melicerta Angee: Volvox 
obator (Sphæromra volvox), Desmic@ and@iatoms ; also Amoeba, Hydra, 
orticella, Crayfish, and other Specimens for (Huxley and Martin's) Bio- 
H Laboratory work. 
Weekly Announcements will be made in this place of Organisms T. B. is 
supplying. vL 


Specimen Tube, One Shilling post free. 


Twenty-six Tubssin corse of Six Months for Subscreption of £x tt., 
or Twelve Tubes for, 10& 6d. 


Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Parts, 1s. each. 


LONRON HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, 
MILE END, E. 


The SUMMER SESSION will commence on Fnday, May x. Intending 
Students are advised that under the new regulations of the Royal College 
of Physicians and the Ro College of Sürgeons it is exceedingly advant- 
ageous to enter for the Summer Session Students now entenng are 
eligible or the Entrance Scholarships in September 

e Hospital contains nearly Boo beds, and is the largest general Hospital 
1n Great Britain 

General Fee for Lectures and Hospital Practice, 9o guineas in one sum, or 
roo guineas in three instalments. The Resident and other Hospital Appoint-e 
ments are free to full Students : 

Special entries may be made for Medical and Surgical Practice, also for the 
course of Practical Surgery. 

The London Hospital ıs now in direct communication by rail and wam with 
all parts of the Metropolis, and the Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, 
South Eastern, and East London Railways have stations within a minute's 

*walk of the Hospital and College. 
For Prospectus and particnlars apply to 





MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 





The next Term begins MAY x : 
gore Course includes Pattern-making, Foundry-Work, Fitting, Turning 
c. 


Pupils are allowed to construct Models and Tools for themselves. 
-Electrical Engineermg Pupils are employed on Dynamos 
For Particulars apply to Prof. Ryan, or Mr. P. 


Registrar. 
SAM, GEO. JOHNSON, Town Clerk 


PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 


The Counal of the Linnean Society of New South Wales hereby again 
offers a PRIZE of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS for the Best Essay on 
“The Life-History of the Bacillus of Typhoid Fever" The Essay must be 
based entirely on inal research, the details of which and of the methods 
employed are to ‘be fully explained; must be in Ppglsh ; must be dis- 
t ed by a “motto,” accompanied p an envelope containing „the 
author's name; and must delivered at the Society's House, 54$ Phillip 
Street, Sydney, on or before DECEMBER 31, 1885. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


o PER CENT GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF STANDARD 
OLLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS end FORMS on which the 
Application is to be made supplied by 


THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
- Geologist, EC., 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LOND&N, E.Q. (over Quarter of a Century) 
on A. 
PATERSON & COÓPER. 

e 76, LITLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. 
Electric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers 
New Electric Light Catalogue, post free rs 

PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice thatathey have disposed of 


the Philosophical, Educational, and Experimental Part of their Business to 
Messrs. J. and T MAYFIELD, 4x, Queen Victoria Street, ¥ C 


A GREAT BOON TO "AMATEURS. 


H. STEVENSON, 











Pho phic Apparatus and Materials of the Highest Quality supplice 
at City Palces from i e 
. THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST’S STORES, 
. S 43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C 
x (Close to Aldersgate Station). 


COMPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTFITS. EVERY REQUISITE 
New Illustrated Price List 6d. Address the MANAGER. 


Aprel 16, 1885] ° 
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: INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. * 


By EDWARD FRANELAND, Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 


e € Professor of Chemistry in the Normal School of Sciegce ; and 


FRANCIS R. JAPP, MA, PhD? FIC, 3 EL 


. Assistant Professor of Chemistry in the Normal School of Science. 


‘With Lithographic Plates and Wood Engravings, 8vo, 245. 





: . 
. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY AND QUA- 
LITATIVE INORGANIC ANALYSIS Adapted for Use in the 
Laboratories of Coll and Schools By FRA ) 
Lond., Professor of Chemistiy at the University College, Nottingham 
Fourth Editdf, Revised and Enlarged, with 55 Engravings, Post 8vo, 
75 


VALENTIN'S QUALITATIVE CHEMI- 
CAL ANALYSIS Edited by W_R HODGKINSON, PhD. 

+ Wiürribug, Demonstrator of Practical Chemistry in the Science Schools, 
South Kenmngton, Professor of Chemistry and Physics ın the Royal 
Miltary Academy ; and H M CHAPMAN, Assistant Demonstrator 
of Chemistry ın the Royal 
Science, South Kensington 
gravings, 8vo, 8s 64 


PHYSICAL AND INORGANIC CHEMIS- 


TRY, founded on the well-known MANUAL of FOWNES Bf 
HENRY WATTS, B.A, FR.S With Coloured Plate of Spectra 
and 150 Wood Engravings, Crown 8vo, or 


School of Mines and Normal School of 
Sixth Edition, much Enlaiged, with En- 


e Atso, Edited by Mr Warts, 


FOWNES’ MANUAL OF ORGANIC 


CHEMISTRY, or Chemistry of the Carbon Compounds, Twelfth 
Edition, Crown 8vo, ros 


CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC AND OR- 
GANIC. Wrrn Exrarimentrs. By CHARLES L BLOXAM, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in King's College, London. Fifth Edition, with aga 
Engravings, 8vo, 16s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 
- MEASUREMENTS: with Appendices on Absolute Electrical Mea- 
surement, &c By Dr. F KOHLRAUSCH, Professor in Ordinary at 
the Univermty of Würzburg. Translated from the Fourth German 
dition by T 'H WaLLzR, B A., B.Sc, and H R. Procter, F C.S. 

nd (English) Edition, with 37 Engrayings, 8vo, 5r. 


K CLOWES, D.Sc | 








=, 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, INCLUD- 


ING ANALYSIS By JOHN E. BOWMAN. Edited by CHARLES 
L, BroxAa, Professor of Chemistry in King's College. Eighth Edition 
With go Engravings, Fcap 8vo, 5s. 64. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INFLU- 


ENCE OF THE MIND UPON THE BODY IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. Designed to Elucidate the Action of the Ima, By 
DANIEL HACK TUKE, M D., FRCP, Editor of the Journal of 


Medical Science. Second Edition, 2 vols Crown 8vo, 154. 


By the same Author, . 
SLEEP-WALKING AND HYPNOTISM. 


8vo, 5f 


THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELA- 
TIONS By WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, C.B, M.D., LL D., 
F RS, Sixth Edition, illustrated by 26 Plates, soz Wood Engravings, 
and a Coloured Frontispiece goo pp., Crown 8vo, 16s. s 





By PROFESSOR BENTLEY. 


THE STUDENT' GUIDE TO SYS- 
TEMATIC BOTANY, including the Classification of Plants and 
Descnptive Botany. With 350 Engravings, Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO STRUC- 
TURAL, MORPHOLOGICAL, and PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 
With 660 Engravings, Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 64. 


A MANUAL OF BOTANY. Fourth Edi- 


tion, with r185 Engravings, Crown 8vo, 15s. 


A MANUAL OF NURSING, MEDICAL 
AND SURGICAL By C.J CULLINGWORTH, M.D,.,-M.R.C.P. 
Physician to St Mary's Hospital, Manchester, Second Edition, wi 
Engravings, Fcap 8vo, 3s. 2 

By the same Author. 

A SHORT MANUAL FOR MONTHLY. 

NURSES Feap 8vo, rs. 6d. 


! No. XCVIIL, APRIL, with 9 Lithographic Plates, Price ids 
THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF MICROSCOPICAL SCIENCE. 


Edited by E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and Jodrell Professor 
of Zoology in University College, London. d 


With the co-operation of W. T. THISELTON DYER, M.A., C.M.G., F.R S., F.L.S., ASsistant-Diwéctor of the Royal Gardens, 


Kew; E. KLEIN, M. 
e Medical 


4 FRS., 


Joint-Lecturer on General Anatomy and Physiology in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
School, London; H. N. MOSELEY, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., Linacre Professor of Human and Comparative 


Cade the University of Oxford; and ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Lecturer of Trinity College,. 
e. 


Cambri 


e 
. CONTENTS. * 


The Urinary Organs of the Amph podi. By W. Baldwin SpenCer, B.A., Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford. 
tus. By Robert Scharff, Ph.D. 

ickson, B.A. Cantab., D.Sc. Lond., Scholar of Downing College, Cam- 

1 gnt to the Linacre Professor of Comparative Anatomy at Oxford. 2 

A Peculiar Sense Organ in Scutsgera coleoptrata, one of the Myriapoda. By F. G. Heathcote, B.A., Trini 


The Skin and N&rvous System of Priapulus and Halic: 
The Eye afd Optic Tract of Insects. By Sydney J. 
bridge, and Assist 


ollege Cambridge. 


The Structure gad Development of Loxosoma. By Sidney F. Harmer, B.A., B.Sc., King's College, Cambridge, Demonstrator of 


Comparative Anatomy in the University. 
A New Hypothesis as to 


e 
e Relationship of the Lung®Book of Scorpio to the Gill-Book of Limulus. By E. Ray Lankester, M. A., 
. 


LL.D., F.R.S.; Jodrell Professor of Zoology in University College, London. 


‘ore ——— rl 
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SCOTTISH. 


° MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTI 


EDINBURGH—6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. Lonpon OrFicz—17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 





ON. 





The ATTENTION of ASSURERS is directed to the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES obtainable in this Society, in 1espect of 
: ECONOMY—EQUITY—SAFETY. d 


«ECONOMY .—The Premiums arg, 
£250 may generally 


in many cases, 20 to 25 per cent under the usual rateg so ghat a Policy for £1200 or 
be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere a:sure £1C00 only. 


e pO A whole gurpluf'is divisible among the Policy-holdeis themselves, on an equitable principle—no share bei 


given to those by 
may be expected in the future. 


whose early death there is a /oss to the other Membeis. 


From this source large addigons have been made, an 
° 


SAFET'Y.—The Business (which for ten years has exceeded a Million yearly) is of the most select character, and con- 


ducted at the smallest cost. 


The expenses, which are less than 1n any Office transacting so large a business, 


„Premiums, and little over 6 per cent. of the year’s Income. 


THE FUNDS accumulated from Premiums exceed £5,000,000, the increase last year being £333,383. 
Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both oldes) have as large a 
Claims under Policies now payable a Month after Proof. 

Reports, with Tables of Piemiums, &c., on Application, 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


were last year und@& 9 per cent. of the nett 


Fund. 
. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager, 





WESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


(AFFILIATED TO THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, 1844.) 


GOVERNOR AND CHAPLAIN 
HEAD MASTER 
SECOND MASTER 
IRST MATHEMATICAL MASTER 


Rey. W. H. DALLINGER, ILD., F.R.S., &c., &c. 
.. H. M. SHERA, Esq, M.A., LL.D. . 
C. J. SCOTT, Eso., M.A., Scholar and Prizeman (Camb.). , 
THOS. HUGH MILLER, Eso., B.A. (Wrangler) Camb. 


And TWENTY ASSISTANT MASTERS and PROFESSORS. 


fn addition to Classi 


Mathematical, English, and Commercial Subjects, BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY, the 


Modern Languages of Europe, Hebrew and Syriac, Vocal ano Tnstinmental Music, and Drawing are taught by Accomplished 
roféssors. 
The Rzv. W. H. DALLINGER, LL.D., F.R.S., bas undertaken the PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL SCIENCE ; and gives 


CHEMISTRY is taught by R, W. LANCASTER, 


Weekly Lectures and Class Inctrugiion in PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, &c. 
Q., B.A. (Ist Class Nat. Science), Christ Church, Oxford ; and a Course 


of LECTURES on PHYSICS» ıs delivered each Term by A. H. ALLEN, Esq., F.C.S. SCHOLARSHIPS are AWARDED, 
worth, 1n the aggregate, 3oc/. a year. 


The JUNIOR SCHOOL is m excellent efficienc 
TRAINED Masters. CHEMISTRY, R. W. 


Permanent Staff, T. S. COX, Esq., B.A. (London), and thiee other 
ANCASTER, Esq., B.A. (Oxon); MUSIC and SINGING, E. H. 


MIDDLETON, EsQ., "Bac. Mus. (Camb.) 
PROSPECTUSES may be obtained by Application to the GOVERNOR or HEAD MASTER. 
= THE SPRING TERM WILL COMMENCE ON TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 





Now Ready, in Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 


- PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 


By P. G. TAIT, M.A., Sec.R.S.E., 


Formely Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
Conrents ‘—Introductory —Some Hypotheses as to the Ultimate Struc- 
ture of Matter —XExamples of Terms in Common Use as Applied to Matter 
~~Tume and Space —Impenetrability, Porosity, Drvisibility.—Inertia, Mo- 
bility, Centrifugal Force —Gravitation.—Prelimi to Deformability and 
Elasticity —Compressibility of Gases ond Vapours mpression of Liquids. 
—Compressibihty angi Rigidity of Solids —Cohesior and Copillarity— 
Diffusion, Osmose, Transpiration, Viscosity, &c —Aggregation of Particles 


Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


STONE WEAPONS eAND IMPLEMENTS OF JAPAN. 
Just Imported, fo be had trom R FRIEDLANRER & SOHN, BERLIN, 
E N.W , Carlstrasse 


NOTES ON ANCIENT STONE IMPLE- 
MENTS, &c., OF JAPAN. 


By T. KANDA, ° es 
€ Ex-Governor of Hiogo, Member of Genroin (Senate), Alember of 
Gakushikwaun 





Translated by N KANDA 
. Tokio, 1884, 4, with 28 large Plates and a Map of Japan. 
3 e Price ros. 
(Seo NaTUxE, No. 806, April 9, p. 538 ) 


VIRO es 
BOOKS (Secondhand) Miscellaneous, Re- 
minders, &c —C. HERBERT, English and Foreign Bookseller, 319. 
GosrelPRoad, London, E C Catalogue free on receipt of two stamps. 
Libraries, Old Books, and Parchment purchased. 
ee 





BY THE LATE PROFESSOR 
CLIFFORD. 

NOTICE. — The New Volume in the 
INTERNATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC Srrrks, entetled 
“THE COMMON SENSE OF 
THE EXACT SCIENCES,” by the 
late Waira Kincvon CLIÈFORD, ts now 
ready. Crown Buvo, with ioo Figures. 
Cloth, 5s. . e o3 

London: KEGAN PAUL, TREWCH,'& CO. ° 





Now Ready, with Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 2s. 


e 

THE METAPHYSICAL ASPECT OF ° 
NATURAL HISTORY. A Lecture By STEPHEN MONCK- 
TON, MD., FRCP, 


e 
London: H. K LEWIS, 136, Gower Streete 


EDWARD WARD has pleasure in an- 


nouncing the issue of a new Micro-Slide of Zoophyte, with tentacles 
out, in manner so well known to his nu us patrons. 
the special H kn by mro: 





zo 
e Plumularia simile — .. .. .. (post-free) 2 8 * 
Also, quite new ,— bd 
nia yerrucosa (polype staiged) ,, 
v Podahrus typicus (Spectre Shri P, e 12 
EDWARD WARD, 249, FORD STREET, MANCHESTER 
s * 


22 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS to “ NATURE. D 


DO OE t > 
Half-yearly. . . ... ee ee ee 14 6 
. Quarterly, 2... ee ee eee es 7 6 
To the United States, the Continent, and all places 
within the Postal Union :— 
M t. d 
Yearly. saaa geart 30 6 
Half-yearly. .. 9. 7.1... .. 15 6 
Quarterly. . 6. ee et ee o 


Post Office Orders paygble to MACMILLAN & CO. 
OFFICE: 29, BEDFoRD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


BSlary eof Societies 


LONDON 
THURSDAY, APRIL 16 

Rovart en et at 4,30.—Note on an Experiment by Chladnm* *c Tom- 
linson, F R e general Characters of the Genus Cymbulia: J D. 
Macdonald, EEY RS Os the Agency of Water 1n Volcamc Eruptions; 
with some Observations on the Thickness of the Earth's Crust from a Geo- 
logical point, give; and on the causa of Volcanic Action: Prof 
Prestwich, F.R S —Òn the Fibrin-ylelding Constituents of the Blood : Dr, 


Wooldri 
LINNEAN SOCIETY, at 8 —Ón Forms of Leaves Sir ohn. Tubbock, Bart.— 
all Germination 


‘New Species of Australian Manyad 
of Seeds after long Submersion in Salt Water: 7 White 

Cremicar Socigry, at 8 —Ballot for the Election of ellows. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3 —Natural Forcës and Energies Prof. Tyndall, 


FRIDAY, APRIL 17. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 9,—Sunlght and the Marta A uioephere Prof 


S. P. Langley 
SATURDAY, APRIL 18 
Roya OE at 3 —Fir-trees and their Allies: W, Carruthers, 
MONDAY, APR 20. 
Socirry oF ArTs, at 8.—Photography and the Spectroscope: Capt Abney. 
VICTORIA INSTITUTE, at 8 
TUESDAY, APRIL 21. 


ZooLoGICAL SctigTY, at 8 o.—On the Structure of the Heart in Ornitho- 
rhynchus and Apteryx ir “Richard Owen, K C.B.—Notes on the 
Characters of the Different Races of Echidna: Mr d 





Dimorphism * M. Jean Stolzmann. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY, at 7.45 —The Relation of the State to Thrift ; p Ten b 


Years’ Statistics of Prien y Societies and similar Institutions: 
Brabrook, F.S A 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Digestion and Nutrition : Prof. Gamgee. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22 

SOCIETY or ARTS, at 8.—Technical Educaton* H Cunnynghame. 

RovAL MicRoscoricAL Socusry, at 8.—Conversazione 
THURSDAY, ÀPRIL 23 

RovaL SociETY, at 4 30. E 

SocmrY or ARTS, at 8 —The Chemistry i Ensilage: F. J. Lloydd. 

Socisty or TELEGRAPH pus edn a 8. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, à03 — Natural Forces and Energies : Prof. Tyndall. 

bed FRIDAY, APRIL 24. 
QuxxkETT MicnoscoPICAL Crus, at 8.—Ona New Flagellate: Dr Burch 
—The Economy of the Hive Bee: Cheshire 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 9 —British Fowl Cycads, W. Carruthers 

SATURDAY, exi, 25 ° 


Prysicau Socigrv, at 3.—On the Theory of Illumination in a Fog- Lord 
Rayleigh, PR Lire ade Dynamo Machines. Prof A W. 
Rucker, F.R S. —On the Determination of the Heat Capacity of a 
"Thermometer * J. W. Clarke 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Frr-trees and their Allies: W, Carruthers. 


Now Ready, in Demy 8vo, 54 Pages. With Illustrations, Price rs. 


THE SCOTTISH «MARINE STATION 
FOR SCIENTIFIG RESEARCH, GRANTON, EDIN- 
BURGH, 118 WORK AND PROGRESS: A POPU- 
LAR ACCOUNT OF THE RESULTS QBTAINED? 

* SINCE THE OPENING OF THE STATION IN 
APRIL, 1884, AND OF THE RESEARCHES NOW 
IN PROGRESS. 


Edinburfh : DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 


ICROSCORBRIC *OBJECTS FOR HIRE, 
Er ee e E ET. 
Roag, Fórest Hill. . 


4$—— 
WANTED, BY PURCHASE or on LOAN, 
C L KOCH'S ' Deutschlands Crustaceen, Arachniden, und Myrai- 
ae Regembir : Pipe "EU with terms, to pA FREEMAN, 
B, so, Drumco 
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EDWARD STANFORD’ . 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready, Cheap Editon, Fcap 8vo Cloth, with 6 Maps and 
25 Illustrations, 25 


EPPING FOREST.. By EDWARD 
NORTH BUXTON, Verderer 
xus Buxton goes about h® work in a thoroughly hly facient way ne 
k is plonnfully furnished with accurate maps, an thirty pages are 
kae with simple and clear directions as to the a aa walks which may 
be taken through the Forest, 
fully follows Mr Buxton's directions will obtain a perfectly new conception 
of the Foresta E i enar beauties The book is illustrated by some 
charming dra Orest scenes, and by numerous delicately executed 
woodcuts of barda a ag flowers "—T'ines 
‘(Mr Buxton has rendered a great service to the public in general, and to 
Londoners in particular, m preparing a book which must henceforth take the 
first place among the Guides to Epping Forest "—Saturday Review 


It may be safely said that any one who care- 


Just Published, Small Post 8vo. with Plan, Cloth, 5s 


VISITOR’S GUIDE to SIENA and SAN 
GIMIGNANO By J L. BEVIR, M A, Author of " Visitor's Guide 


Third Edition, Revised, 18mo Cloth, xs. 64. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS; a Handy Book 


of Astroñoiiy With Two Plates. By W T LYNN, B.A, F.R AS., 
Rr of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
Can be most sincerely and heartily recommended." —MNozes and Queries 


NEW MAPS. 


THE- RUSSO-AFGHAN FRONTIER. — 


STANFORD’S SHILLING MAP of AFGHANISTAN and AD- 

e JOINING COUNTRIES, on the scale of 78 miles to an inch Re- 
vised to March 23, 1885. One Sheeg, Co Coloured, sue 18 ur ot mehe 
Price. Folded hert, 1s. ger 1s. 1d. Unfolded, pac on emm 
post free 1s 62 ; mounted, in cloth case, 35. ; post free, gs. 


MAP of the ACQUISITIONS of S USSTA 
IN EUROPE and WESTERN ASIA, corrected up to a recent date, 
Sloe Distances Advanced, Dates, and Population New Edition, 

loured Sheet, price 3s. post free, packed on roller, 3s. 62 ; mounted 
in case, 55, post free, 5s. 54. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S W. 


AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION. 


ADVANTAGES. 


ast, They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. 
and, Printed on the paper of the Book itself, apres not required 


prend the Works recently done, or at tin the Spree 

cited: Lady Brassey's “Tahin”; Prof. et em “The Types o POL 
Colins”; Holtzapffell’s “ Practice of Drapenal T i Radies 
* Ornamental Arta of Japan” s Analysis” ; Burgess's 


+ Archæological Survey of India” 

Of this last work the 4 —'' This book is admirably illus. 
trated by fourteen autotype reproductions ‘from lovely and ogaracteristic sepia 
drawings.” 


FOR THE 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


INE THE . 
AUTOTYPE EIN ART GALI/ERY, 
74 OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library). 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Now ready. 
First issus qf. res ofthe most celebrated paintings in in this Collection. 
Schools. B Tho British Schoo 
Prospectus on application to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
TURNE NER’S “LIBER UDIORUM 


Volume III., to complete the work; How ready. 
An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with Press Notices from the Times, 
Athexenm, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal, &c., free per Post. 
Fine Art Catalogne, 166 pages, price Sixpence, Sree per Posi. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


e 
WANTED THE CO-OPERATION OF A 
Microscopist living in the neighbourhood of London, who couWi 
practical investigations on the Pollen of Plants w. in Pee di V 
dress, sta! qualifications, to DORTIGUETHEIS, care of Mr, Edwatgs, 
834, ‘High treet, Marylebone, W. . 
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SANDERSON & Co. 


" Bole Inventors pf the Solid Copper Tape 


è LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


In ContMuous Len without Joints, a assupplied bythemto HerMaj 

Government and the Colonies; the Italian Government, the Argentine Re- 

‘public, i andother Fo Governments ; the Royal Courts of sire, Strand, 
e Houses of Parliament, &c. 

The Jury Commission, acting on the Reports of the International Juries of 
the SIealth Exhibition, have awarded a Bronze Medal in Class 26 to Messrs. 
SANDERSON & Co for thelr Solid Copper m Lightning Conductors in 

Sontinuous Lengghs, without Jomts, and o High Conductivity Copper. 


LEADENHAS,L HOUSE, 1%, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. — Manufacturers 


and others possessing spare power, and desirons of lighting their Works 
economically by Electricity, should apply for Price List of os and 
Accumulators, for Arc or Incandescence Lighting, tothe “JARMAN” 
ELECITRICAE COMPANY, Mackintosh La 








ne, Homerton, London, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND ELECTRO- 
PLATING —The “JARMAN” Lag onic COMPANY are 
re to SUPPLY DYNAMOS for Lighting or Plaung on the 
PUR CHASE.HIRE SYSTEM, to mnt the convenience of many 
purchasers — Electro-plating and Electro-gilding, old or new goods, in 

any quantity. 


LANTERN READINGS. 
VIEWS. 


THE NEW QUADRUPLICON. 
Now Season, 1884 and 1885.—Popular Subjects for this Season. 

The Channel Islands—Tho War in the Soudan—The River Thames— 
Devonshire Scenery— Hereford and the River Wye—The English Lakes— 
London Poor and How They Live—Egypt and the Nile Expedition—Nor- 

way—The Lifeboat—The Bend peoa The Maids of Lee—Poor Pa's 
Trousers—Shadows on the Blin 

The largest and newest S y Lanterns and Slides, Scientific and 
General, on Hire and Sale in this country at the Lowest Prices. 


E. MARSHALL, 78, Qu&en Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


HOW & CO.S 


. . . 
Geological Transparencies for the Lantern, 
Descriptive Catalogue on Application. « 
WALKER'S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS 


AND MINERALS. a 
HOW & CO.’S POCKET MICROSCOPE LAMP, Bs. 6d. 
MICRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, Obsidiang, Granites, 
Syenites, Diorites, Gabbroz, Dolerites, Basalts, Taciylitos, ice plas! 
Andesites, Porphyrites, olites, Lavas, Ashes, Gneiss, S e- 
stones, &c.. price xr. 6d. om 
JAMES HOW & CO., 73, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON. 


NON-MAGNETISABLE WATCHES. 


WATCHES which cannot be ff MAGNETIBID, constructed at 
the recommendation of W, W: CROOKES, Esq., F.R.S , and as exhibited at the 
Electrical Exhibition, Paris. 
E. DENT & CO., Makers of the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
Only Addresses :—é1, Strand, and 34, Royal Exchange, London. 
N.B.—Watches can be converted to this plan. 


BEST. BLACK INK KNOWN. 
DRAPER'S INK (DICHROIC). 


DIFFERING FROM ANYTHING ELSE EVER PRODUCED. 
Writing becomes a pleasure when this Ink is used It has been adi ted 
by the principal , Public Obes d Railway Companies throug! 

















Ire 
It writes sfnostinstantly Pul Pull Black. 
Does not corrode Steel Blotffng-paper may be applied atthe 
Iscleanly to use, and notliableto Blot. | moment of writing. 


Can be obtained in London, through Messrs. BARCLAY & Sons, Farring. 
don Street ; W. Howarnps, Old Change; F. NewseRy & Sons, Now; 
Street ; J. Austin & Co., Puke ie pivemen: and to be had o al 


tatjoners. 
BEWLEY & DRAPER (Limited), Dublin* 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Flows easily from the Pen.” 
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THE AMATEUR'S FIRST HANDBOOK 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(ILtusrRATED) sv J. H. T ELLERBECK 


A ici Guide and Instructor in the Modern Dry uem 
32D Epron Post Free 134. 
From D H CUSSONS AND CO, 
79, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., London, and all Booksellers and Deale 
DUBLIN UNIVEHSIT€ PRESS SERIES. 


C. D. AHRENS, 


PRISM WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, 
36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 











SPECIAL NOTICE—See the New Polarising Prism. 


Can P used over any A & B Eyepiece. Strongly recommended f for Lantern 
Work ;" will take in any Object- Also seo the New Erecting Microscope 
Any Object-Glass and any Eyeplece can be used witbit. It in the only way 
of seeing the Objects in their right shape and form. Maker of the est 
Nicol Prixms in existence for the Late W. Spottiswoode, Esq, PRS, 

&c , and for Frank Crisp, Esq, LL.B, B.A, &c., & 


TRADE SUPPLIED WITH Prisms. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED FOR GEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. 


Geological Collections especial! ted for Teaching as lied to Science 
d Art Department, aad ward by all Lecturers and Teach chers in 





Britain, &c 
New and Rare Minerals ene arriving from all parts for lectern of 
Single Specimens 
ROCK SECTIONS AND ROCK SPECIMENS: 
The Largest Variety in England. 
New Catalogues and Lists on application to— 
JAMES R. GREGORY, 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON 
Established 27 Vears in London. 


REM xctuE a SE 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHÍBITION. 
DIVISION—EDUCATION. 

A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 


THOMAS D. RUSSELL, 
78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
For Geological Collections for Science Teaching. 
Catalogues Post free 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


Mr. HENSON'S Latest Arrivals are 
Vay F Fine DOUBLY-TERMINATED CRYSTALS of ZIRCON, 





oe oog R uare; BERYLS, DIOPTASE, UWAROWITE 
ALUE E, IVE SILVER, HERDERITE, VERY BRrLitaNt 
RUTI ES, C CRALCOSIDERITE," and NATIVE 'COPRER 


MDE and GREEN AVENTURINE. GROUPS 
and SINGLE CRYSTALS of STIBNITE, Japan; “SHERRY” 
COLOURED TOPAZES, Siberia. 


lane Series of ROCKS, so MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 
ae Lists on Ajfiication. "Hammers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free. e 
SAMUEL HENSON, 
277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Norfolk Street. 





THE ; CELEBRATED . 





Is unrivalled for Gardeners’, Paced: Farmers’, Joiners’, and Amateurs 
use. It requires no oil Sharpen with nespittl or water. Puts on a keen, 
sharpie edge; no humbu: E about this, Has stood the test of 100 years. Cut 

es for Axes, Hedge Knives, Rarors, Penkniyes, and Plane Irons, &c. 
Honourable Mentio Paris Exhibition, 1878, and Hj Medal, London 
Integnational Exhibition, 1884. Ask your ronmong or ogber retail house 
to get you one, and give my address ; if he won't, ebd me a note, 


* JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, 


Tam O'Shanter Stone Hone wora Dalors; Tarbolton Station, R.S.O- 
yrs 
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SUPPLIERS OF ALL ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, 


O¥FICES—II, QUEEN yICTORIA STREET, E.C. Works—CapBy HALL, HAMMERSMITH ROAD? W. 
Lamps. Fittings Carbons. -Battery Supplies. 
Dynamos. $ * Switches. Wire. , Telephone 8 police e 
Accumulators, Safety Junctions. Instruments. Electric Be. 

^ 80LE MANUPACTORERS OF THE WOODHOUSE AND RAWSON INCANDESCENT LAMP, 
: INQUIRIES INVITED. 











-WALL PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 
€ ARE THE OGN A MAKERS OF 
ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Fres from Arsenio, 
Sole Address—rro, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
May be obtained of all Decorators. Special Prize Medal, Sanitary Institute. 
Award of Merit, International Medical and Sanitary Congress Silver Medal, National Health Society, 1883 
GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 








PRIZE MEDAL] XEX ACER IER ZO & PEAK, HEALTH 
HEY AWARDED [By Appointment to tke Royal Institution of Great Britain,) EXHIBITION. 
SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 
: BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. 


WIMSHURST AND VOSS INDUCTION MACHINES 


OF IMPROVED PATTERN. 
Jlustrated Catalogue, Revised Edition, per post 8d. 


SEX. NR. Seats. 
In Casks, 12/6 per 9 gals. In Bottle, 3/3 per doz. Impl. Pts.” 


* Bottles charged a/. speria doz., and allowed at the same rate if returned; but they 
Taust be pai for with the Bee T B ii PT. 
z either sugar, sacc nor any of the many new Braving aterials are 

j| the manufacture of the “S. TN Stonk; it is Brewed entirely from the finest à Malt aad E 
BM Hops; it 15, too, more hopped than Stout is pied ; therefore, besides being very 
B nutritious, it is an excellent Tonic and paruen y suited for invalids, ladies nursing, or § 
"y anyone requiring a good strengthening beverage. It is a “Sound Nutntious” Tonic, 
and very much recommended by Afedical men, 






WALTHAM BROTEERSY, 
THE "HALF-GUINEA" ALE BREWERY, LONDON, 8.W. 








SECOND BDITION, ERY'S "crois M 


GRIFFIN’S TA dE 
- CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT. | sete cer EXTRACT 


TORDART, Analyst fgr 














PRICE 4s. zd. POST FREE. Bristol. Ninet Medals A ded 
eteen Prize e warded. 
A CATALOGUE OF SHEMICAL APPARATUS; 
ILLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE 105,000 Beet DENTS 
Demy 8vo, 480 pp., Illugtrated with 1,600 Woodcuts e 
.—. dio Compiae and Cheapest List of Ajadvatus. TWO «MILLIONS HAVE BEEN PAID AS. 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN anp SONS, 22, GARRICK STREET, COMPENSATION 
* LONDON, W.C. r BY THE * 3 
Railway Passengers’ Assusance Company, e 
THIS 64, CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
E E MEDICINE | paid-up and Invested Funds, £26o,000:—Premium Income, £235,000 
Se = : Chauman .. « HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Is a Certain Curd for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or e 


AND BOWELS, A Greate PURIFIER of the BEOOD; a | West-End Office—8, Crand. Hotel. Aes, Charing eCress , 
Poworful Invigorator of the System, in casos of WEAKNESS _ t d c. 
AND DEBILITY, and is unequatled in Female Complaints, Head Office—64, ombi, Lon pe Es Ey 4 
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. GREATLY, REDUCED PRICES OF MICROSCOPE OBJECT GLAssES 
. R. & J. BECK, 68, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


e 
PRICES OF BEST ACHROMATIC OBJECT-GLASSES. ECONOMIC ACHROMATIC OBJECT-GLASSES, s 
Appheable to all Instruments made with the Universal Screw 

































































i Linear ma, power, | l Angl Magnifying-power, with 
a cad with onch bodyctabe tI ^ PN 6-inch body and eyb- . 
Mo. |Focallength. | aper- : e Prco and eye-pieces "o No. | Focal length | aper- ! * Price. pieces 
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Revised Catalogue sent on application to R. & J. BECK, 68, CogNHILL. 


+ 
THE PATENT BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, asusedin the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER. 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., enable a nice adjustment of Shelves to'be made without trcuble, 
HOOKHAM'S PATENT PICTURE LINE & FASTENERS afford the Mosr SECURE AND Easy means of hanging Pictures, 
CURRALL’S PATENT VENTILATORS secure a regular supply of fresh air, without draught, at a very small cost. 


Illustrations and Particulars sht POST FREE on Application to 


WILLIAN TONES & SORTS, MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MEDALS—London, 1851 ; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; Paris (Silver), 1867 ; London, 1874, 


soe BRIERLEY'S “BEAU IDEAL” SPRING 





















CANNOT BREAK OR RUST. 





Easiest for 
SHOOTING, RIDING, and GENERAL WEAR. 














BEST NICKEL ON ‘BRASS. 











ow d see È 
To be had of all Hosiers and Drapers in p 
the United Kingdom. TT 
Collection of Six Fasciated Stems :—Strawberry, Sweet Pea, Troprolum, Thistle, Stonecrop, and Celosia, 58. 
Vertical Section of the Male Perichætum and Antheridja of Atrichum undulatum, 1s, 


Vertical Sectiong of the Apothecia of Usnea barbata and Lecanora tartarea, showing Asci, rs. each, 
Trans. sect. of Esparto Grass,(remarkable arrangement of Fibre), 18. 


Prasola crispa, portion of Thallus, beautiful arrangement of Chlorophyl 
granules, 1s. 

















Section of Stem of Water 
iuf OM. alba), 
showin richoblasts, 
highly Polar. is 


Mr. PIFFARD’S PATENT 
COUNTER-SUNK SLIPS are 
now on Sale. Two sizes are ready, 3/16 
and 5,8, at Gs per dozen „They are thus de- 
scribed in the Jou? nal of the Roya Alitcroscopicad 


cana, 18. Society, August 1884 .— 
PIFFARD'S SLIDES AMi di. Prffard has patented a 
slide, which is made by forming with a diamond a round recess 
in an ordinary slide. In thus the object iseglaced, and covered with 
thin glass. ‘Ihe upper surface of the slide is thes perfectly smooth, 


When ordered GH the Cata. S SK 
logue (e t ere special - 
prices are allied) the prices N . S y 
ébe cover-glass being even with the slide Theg 1s n¥ danger of the 


S cover-glass and object being knocked off; and the recess causes x very beau- 














Teleutospores of Puccinia graminis, 18. 


. 
Spores and Elaters of Aneura pinguis Tungermanne- 
bd acea), ls. 


Stained and Isolated Conidia-bearing Hyphæ 
ofa Micro fungus probably Polyactis 




















" tiful diffusiog of light. * 

p REMITTANCE WITH ORDER. ENLARGED CATALOGUE READY, POST FREE. 

bid B. PIFFARD, HILL HOUSE, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, HERTS. 
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- ** To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye.” —WORDSWORTH 
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GAS COOKING 
RANGES. 





COOKING can now be 
They are to all intents and 


rectly, and at 
F the cost of 


b> 
The Society of Art? GOLD 
MEDAL (The SIEMENS' PRIZE”) 
GOLD MEDAL of Th 
xhibition were bo 


a Or 
DEANE & CO.'S EXHIBIT of 
FLETCHER'S STOVES as “‘ The 
lication of Gas to Heating 
and Cooking in Dwellings” 

The whole of FLETCHER'S Fur- 
t naces, Forges, Blow-pipes, Asbestos 
s LT Fires Ranges, Washers, Bath and 
Water Heaters, &c, &c, can always be seen in action in Drang & Co.'s 
Show Rooms. . 
el H Orders Carriage paid to nearest Station. Discount for Cash, 
` COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


DEANE & CO. (wiiex Sr) LONDON BRIDGE. 


MEMORY and SUCCESS.—What contri- 


butes to succesg? A good memory.—What causes failure in life? A 
memory.—What can all obtain from Prof. Lotsette’s DIS- 
OVERIES? A good memory —T HE PHYSIOLOGICAL ART OF 
NEVER FORG 


stored—tbe vont made good, and the boat bettar. Any book learned in 
one d 'rospectus iving opinions of Mr. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR, If. ANDREY ON, and others 
"who have studied System. A Day Class in Nover Forgetting and 
for Cure of Mind Wandering commences every Monday at 3 p.m An 
Evening Class prery Tuesday at 8 pm. Lectures in Yamiles of the 
Nobility; also taught thoroughly by POST. Prof. LOISETI®, 37, 
New Oxrorp STREET (opposite Mudie’) W.C. 





Now Ready. 


The PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY for 1884, Part IV. (concluding the Volume), containing the 
Papers read at the Qrientific Meetings in November and December, 
1884, with foulteen tes, mostly co i2:. ; with Plates un- 
col May be obtained at the Society's Office (3. Hanover 

h at Messrs. LONGMANS', the Society's Pub (Pater- 
noer Kow, E.C } or through any Bookseller. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


STRECKER-WISLICENUS. : 


Engish Translation, with Addıtiofs to date ` By Prof W. R. HODGKIN- 
SON, Ph.D., F.R.S. E., F I C., and A. J. GREENAWAY, F.C, F.C S. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO 


PATENT INDESTRUCTIBLE | GRACE’S NEW DIRECT VISION 




















Mr. JOHN BROWNING begs to direct attention to the 
advantages of this very powerful, portable, and efficient Instru- 
ment, which will divide the Sodium lines or the D lines in the 
Solar Spectrum, and show the Rain-Band as Separate Lines ; it 
is provided with a fine motion focusing arrangement, and it is 
applicable to every purpose for which a Direct Vision Spectro- 
scope can be used g 


Price in Morocco Leather Case, £3 8s. 6d. 


JSON BRowNING, 
Optical and Physical Instrument Maker to HM, Government, 


63, STRAND} LONDON, W.C. 


NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA, 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


JORDAN’S (PATENT) SUNSHINE RECORDER. 


. , "PRICE, £3 35. 
NEGRETTI 
ZAMBRA, 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT. ' 
& Branches 45, Cornhill ; " 
122, Regont Street, London : 


Tikusir Bed Description Post Free. 






















NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA'S 
Large Illustrated Catglogue, 


6% Pigos,” 
1200 Eqpepvings, 


. 
QXCÍV ° 
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.. The GROGERS’ COMPANY'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS for ORIGINAL RE- 
SEARCH in aid of SANITARY SCIENCE. 


The Scholarships, each of the value of 4250 a Year, and open only to 
British Subjects, are founded with a view to encourage the making of exact 


R es into the Causes of important Diseases, and the means by which 
they may be prevented or obviated ‘The Appointment and Re-a; tment 
o these Tarskis will be meda in the month of MAY next. 


Ay ligations to be made during the month of APRIL, by Letter addressed 
to dt LERK of the Grocers’ Company, Grocers'eHall, London, E; C., from 
whgm Copies of the Scheme can be obtained. 


PRIZE OF ‘ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 


The Council of the Linnean Society of New South Wales hereby again 
offers a PRIZE of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS for the Best Essay on 
“The Life-History of the Bacillus of Typhoid Fever." The Essay must be 
based entirely on original research, the details of which and of the methods 
employed are to be fully explained; must be in Enghsh; must be dis- 
P by a ''motto," accompanied by an envelope contaming the 
author's name; and must be delivered at the Society's House, 54, Phillip 
Street, Sydney, on or before DECEMBER 31, 1885 


LONDON HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, 


MILE END, E. 


The SUMMER SESSION will commence on Friday, May x. Intending 
Students are advised that under the new regulations of the Royal College 
of Physicians and the Royal College of Surgeons, ıt 1s exceedingly advant- 

to enter for the Summer Session tudents now entering are also 
elige or the Eutrance Scholarships in September 
. Hospital contains nearly 800 end is the largest general Hospital 
in Great Britain 

General Fee for Lectures and Hospital Practice, go guineas in one sum, or 
zoo gumeas in three instalments, The Resident and other Hospital Appolnt- 
ments are free to full Students 


` Special entries may be made for Medical and Surgical Practice, also for the 
course of Practical Surgery. 

The London Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and tram with 
all parts of the Metropolis, aud the Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, 
South Eastern, and East London Railways have stations within a minute's 
walk of the Hospital and College. 

For Prospectus and particulars apply to 








. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
i COLLEGE, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S E 


The Sone Sos will commence on Ma Xs Studenta ho Bate 
passed a Preliminary mination are inform at, under the Regulations 
of the Examinmg Board in England, it is an Adrentage to in the 
Summer Session; those entering in summer are also eligible to compete for 
«the Science Scholarships of, £100 and £60, awarded in October. 

There are numerous Prizes and Scholarships, and all Appointments are 
open to Students without extra charge. 

Special Classes for the Examinations of the Univernty of London are held 
throughout the year. A Rogister of Approved Lodgings and of Private 
F receiving Students to reside is kept in the Secretary's office. 

Prospectus and all particulars can be obtained from the Medical Secre- 
tary, Mr. G. Ranpiz. W. M ORD, Dean 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION, 1889 will commence on May x. The Lec- 
tures and Demonstrations are arranged with a view to meet the requirements 
of Candidates g for Examination under the new Competitive Scheme 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP, value 425, will be offered for Competition 
to Students commencing their Medical Education in May Examination 
‘will be in Classics. Mathematics, or Natural Science, and will commence 
on April Iwo Entrance Scholarships of the Annual Value of £25 and £20 
da pe ly, tenable for two years, and a Science Scholarship value £xo. 
be offered (pr competitiof ag the beginnfng of the Winter Session | 
For P. containing Particulars as to otker Scholarships, Resident 
Appointmen 
Offer at the 


Fees, &c, apply to the Deax, or the Rendent Medical 
ospital 
. ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 
ST. GEORGE'S HOSRITAL , 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. M 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 





The Wiljam Brown £4o Exhibition ; 
Two Brackenbury Prires, £32 each ; 
And various other Prizes, are open to Competition. ^ 
Full Particulars, with the Subjects of Examination, may be obtajned on 


lication to 
ES WILLIAM WADHAM, M.D , Dean of the School 


34 WRAY TELESCOPE: and STRONG 


«^ ARDEN STAND, First-Class Instrument. Test Objects and Full 
Information, T CLAPHAM, Anstwick Hall, Lancaster. 





-LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded at the FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, 5;, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
who has last week sent to his subscribers Stephanoceros Eichorni, wi 
drawing and description. He has also sent out Dendrosoma radians, 
Acineta dis, Carchesium spectabile, Opercularta natans, CEcistes crystal- 

Amnías ceratophylly, Stentors, Leptodora hyalina; also Hydra 
Ameba, Vorticella, Crayfah, and otherfSpecimens for (Huxley and Martm’s) 
Biological Laboratory work 

Weekly Announcements will be 


supplying. 
Specimen Tube, One ‘Shilling, post free. 
Twenty-six Tubesin conrse af Six Months gor Sgiscription of £x 15., 
or Twelve Tubes for 108. 6d. 
Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Parts, 1s. each. 


—o 
KING’S; COLLEGE, LONDON, 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The SUMMER SESSION will begin on FRIDAY, May x i 
In addition to the regular Medical Classes there will be, of Lectures 
and Demonstrations on Botany, Practical Chemiiry, Practical Biology, and 
Experimental Physics, and the Tutors’ Class for the Prelummary Scientific 
Examination and the Univeraty of London There are Special Tutors for 
“all the ordinary Medical Examinations without extra Fees, and Special 
Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M B. Examinahons 
of the University of London and the Primary Fellowship of the Royal College 
of Surgeons Students entering in the Summer Session will be eligible to 
compete in September next for the two Entrance Warneford Scholarships of 
£50, for two Sclence Exhibitions given by the Clothworkers' Company, and 

for two M a au Science Exhibitions 

For e Prospectus, apply 
CUNNINGHAM, Esq , King's College, London. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


o PER CENT. GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF STANDARD 
COLLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGY 
AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which the 


Application is to be made supplied by 
THOMAS J. DOWNING, 
Geologist, Gc 
38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON, E C. (over Quarter of a Century) 


, PATERSON & COOPER. 
76, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. 
‘Electric Light and Power and Telephone Engineers. 
Nor eR Light Catalogue, post fee M 7 
N to otce that t ve disposed o: 
is AUR EU OTER E Repenmantl Part of their Business to 
Messrs. J and T. MAYFIELD, 41, Queen Victoria Street, E C. 


A: GREAT BOON TO AMATEURS. 


Pho! phic Apparatus and Materials of the Highest Quality supplied 
at City Prices from 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST'S STORES, 


43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E C. 
(Close to Aldersgate Station). 


MPLETE TOURISTS’ OUTXITS. EVERY REQUISITE. 
ass New Illustrated Price Lis, 62 Address the MANAGER. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED FOR GEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS 


Geological Collections especinlly adapted for Teaching as lied to Science 
and Art Department, and used by all Lecturers and ers in 
Great Britain, &c . 
New and Rare Minerals constantly arriving from all parts for selection of 
Single Bpecimegs. 
ROCK SECTIONS AND ROCK SPECIM€NS; ° 
The Largest Variety in Engl$nd. ^ 


New Catalogues and Lists on application to 
i JAMES R. GREGORY, 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Established 27 Years in London, 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
DIVISION—EDUCAMON4 


A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 
`» 

* THOMAS D. RUSSELL, * 

78, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


"For Geological Collections for Science "Teaching. 
Catalognes Post. free. 


made inis place of Organisms T. B. is 














ve 











ly personally, or by Post-card, to J. W. eè 


` 


Apr 23, 1885 | . 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


Mr. HENSON’S Latest Arrivals are 

Very Fins DOUBLY-TERMINATED CRYSTALS of ZIRCON, 
inches long rj square; BERVLS, DIOPTASE, UWAROW ITE, 
WALUEWITE, NA IVE SILVER, HERDERITE, Very BRILLIANT 
CHALCOSIDERITE, and NATIVE COPPER 
MIT, POLISHED JADE ab GREEN AVENTURINE, GROUPS 
and, SINGLE, CRYSTALS of STIBNITE, Japan; i SHERR 
COLOURED TOPAZES 

(th Large Series of ROCKS. lag MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 


noh on Application Taigeis; Chisels, and Hammer Straps. 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free. 
SAMUEL HENSON, 


* >. » 277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Norfolk Street. 


SANDERSON & Oo, 


Sole Xnventorsa of the Solid Copper Tape 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


In Continuous Le: Wibout Joints s am lied by them to HerMaj 

Government and the Colonies ; the Ital ernment, the tine 

public, and other Fo Governments ; ‘the Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, 
e Houses of Parliament, &c 








Commission, actıng on the Reports of the International Juries of 


The Jury 
the Health Exhibition, have awarded a Bronze Medal in Class 26 to Messrs. 
SaNDERSON & Co. for their Solid Copper Tape Lightning Conductors in 
Continuous Lengths, without Joints, and of High Conductivity Copper. 


LEADENHALL HOUSE, tor, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. — Manufacturers 


and others power, and desirous of lighting their Works 
ecogo: ly by Bletnaity, , should apply for Price List of os and 
Accumulators, for Arc or ncandescence Lighting, to the “JARMAN” 
ELECTRICAL COMPANY, Mackintosh Lane, Homerton, London, 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND ELECTRO- 
PLATING —The “ N" ELECTRICAL COMPANY are 


FURCHAS SUPP DYNAMOS for Lighting or of- lati on the 
HASE-HIRE SYSTEM, to suit the convenience of many 
Electro-plating and Electro-gilding, old or new goods, in 


any Hired 
LANTERN READINGS.—DISSOLVING 


VIEWS. 


THE NEW QUADRUPLICON. 
. New Season, 1884 and 188 Ee Áo oa Subjects for this Season. 

The Channel Islands—The in the Soudan—The River Thames— 
Devonshire Scenery—Hereford and "ts River Wye—The English Lakes— 
London Poor and How They, Live—Egypt and the Nile Expedition—Nor- 
way—The Lifeboat—The Signal Box—The Maids of Lee—Poor Pa’s 
hU eg Roe ge on the Blinds, &c 

The largest and newest Stock of Lanterns and Slides, ; Selenting and 
General, on Hire and Sale in this country at the Lowest Pri 


E. MARSHALL, 78, Queen Victoria Street, BATEN E.C. 


: HOW & CQ.S 


Geological Transparencies for the Lantern, 
Descriptive Catalegue on Application. 
WALKER'S SPECIO GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS 
D MINERALS. 
HOW & cos rocker MICROSCOPE LAMP, Bs. 64. 
e - _ MICRO-PETROLSGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, bliin Granites, 

Syenites, Diorites, Gabbros, Dolerites, Basalts, Ques 
Andemtes, Porphyrites, Rhyohtes, Lavas, Ashes, Gnelss, Si 8, T) ER 
stones, &c.. price 1s. 6d. each, 

JAMES HOW & CO., 73, FAnRINGDOM STRERT, LONDON. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOOKS EE Miscellaneous, Re- 
mainders, &c.—C. HERBERT, Eng English and Foreign D 819. 
Goswell Road, London, E Catalogue free on n receipt o 
Libraries, Old Books, and Parchment 

° 

















NATURE P *CXCV 
Now Ready, Past XXIX., t^, price 3s. 6d. . 5 
BRAI'N:* $ lx 


A JOURNAL OF NEUROLOGY. * i 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE .* 


Dr BUCKNILL, F RS, Dr BUZZARD, F R C P., Di. CRICHTON- 
BROWNE, F.R S., Dr. FERRIER, F R.S , Dr. HUGHLINGS- 
JACKSON, F R.S., and Dr. JAMES ROSS, F.R C.P, 


ACTING Eprror: 
A, DE WATTEVILÉE, MLA, M.D., B.Sc. e 


© 6 ontents. — s e 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES— 
Recovery from Synipltur Pointing to the Presence of Organic 
Cerebral Disease. By J.S Bnstowe, M D., F R.S 
Nature of the Spinal Lesion in Polio-Myslitis Anterior A«uta, or Infantile 
Paralysis By D. Drummond, M.A, M D. 
Central A fecuons of Vision By w y Dodds, M Dy D.Sc 
An Analysis of the Nerve-Phenomena in a Case of Anesthetic Leprosy. 


By W Allen Sturge, M D. 
General Paral the Insane Aoma of the Deep Reflexes, &c , of 
the Spinal Cord. By W., C Beatley, 


CLINICAL CASES— 

Case of Brachial Monoplegia, ee to Lesion of the Internal Capsule By 
A H. Bennett, M.D , and C. M Campbell, M D 

An Unusual Case of Athetosis By Seymour Sharkey, M B. 

Case of Perforating Tuberculosis of Skull wi Garsbral’ Symptoms By 
Walter Edmunds 

Case of Pachymeningitis Ce Cervicalis Hypertrophica By C W. Suckling, 
MLD. (Lond ), M 

Reviews AND NOTICES OF Books --- 

Sully on Outlines of Psychology-Alorell on an Introduction to Mental 
Philosophy on the Inductive Method By Charles Mercier 

Althaus on Sclerosis of Spinal Cord, &c y Prof Schultze. 

Schafer and Horsley on the Functions of the Marginal Convolution— 
Levillum : Histoire et Critique des Progrès Réalisés dans l'Étude des 
Fonctions du Cerveau.—Luys on the Brain and its Functions—Bastian 
on the Brain as an Organ of Mind—Kussmaul: Les Troubles de la 
Parole —AMorselli * Risa di Filosofia Scientifica— L'Origine dei 
Fenomeni Psichici— Müller: Zur Einleitung im die Hlektrotherapie— 
um a Practical "Treatise on Disease in Children. By A de 

Watt 

Sankey on Lectures on Mental Disease By J S. Bristowe, M D. 

ris on on an Introduction to the Study d e Diseases of the Nervous 
MER &n—Bramwell on Diseases of the Spinal Cord. By H. B. Donkin, 


Criricat Dicest— be 

On the Combination of Lateral and Posterior Sclerosis in Spinal Cord. By 

J. A. AN pe M D. 
REPO. 

On Recent Advances in the Anatomy of the Nervous System. ds J- 

Anderson, M D 
ABSTRACTS OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN JOURNALS— 

Horsley on Substitution —Sharkey and Lawford on Acute Optic Neuritis 
—Sharkey on Embolism of the Right Middle Cerebral al &c., and 
on Homonymous Hemianopia. By A. Hughes Be 

Marie on Disseminated Scleroms By H H. 

Burnett and Olver on Recurrent Dropay d ps (Middle Ear--Walton on 
Neglect of Ear-symptoms in Diagnoses of Diseases of Nervous System 
—Putman on Examination of Spinal Cord in Polio-Myelins of Rast 
Fox on Pathological Anatom dete nga 2 Axis of Chronic Myclitis 
—Schmidt on Two Cases of mre o pinal Cord by Sarcomatous 
Growths— on American od of i us Lm rot Todide, and 
on Efficacy of Iodide of Potassium in DECR, D Organic Diseases 
of Nervous System. By J A. Ormerod, M 


MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON. 





NORTH “BRITISH 'AGRICULTU RIST, 
the only Agricultural Journal in Scotland, circulates extensively among 
Landowners, Farmers, Resident Agents, and others interested in the 
management of land throughout the hited Kingdom. 

The AGRICULTURIST is published every Wednesday afternoon in time 
for the Evening Mails, and contains Reports of all the principal British and 


Irish Markets of the week. 
Thespecial attention of Land ntsis directed to the AGRICULTURIST 
asone stia best existing papers or Advertifing Farms to b®#Let and Estates 


for 
"Advertisers addressing themselves to Farmers will find the AGRICUL- 
TURIST a first-classmedium for reaching that Class. 
Price 3d. By post 3424. Annual Subscription, payable in advance, r4s 
ee E 7, High Streets Edinburgh; and x45, Queen Victoria Street, 
do: 
Money Orders siiis to CHARLES ANDERSON, Jun , Edinburgh. 


Now Ready, in Demy 8vo, 54 Pages With Illustrations. Price rs, 


THE SCOTIISH MARINE STATION, 
FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, GRANTON, EDIN- 
BURGH, ITS WORK AND PROGRESS: A POPU- 
LAR ACCOUNT OF THE RESULTS OBTAINED 
SINCE THE OPENING OF THE STATION IN 
APRIL, 1884, AND OF THE RESEARCHES YOW 
IN PROGRESS. eee 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. * 
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* MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. ' 


SCOTTISH. PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


EDINBURGH—, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. LoNDoN Orrice—17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 








The ATTENTION of ASSURERS is directed to the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES obtamable in this Society, i in respect of à : 
ECONOMY—EQUITY—SAFETY. i * 
i 2 CONOMY.— The Premiums are, in many cases, 20 to 25 per cent under the usual nie so gbat a Policy for £1200 or 
£ Qon may dérru be had for the yearl payment which would elsewhere assure £ Icoo only. 
*. TY—The whole Surpluf is Sivisible among the Policy-holders themselves, on an equitable principle—no share bein 
given is rae by Whose early death there is a /oss to the other Members. From this source large addijons erm been made, an 
may be expected in the future. 
SAFETY.—The Business (which for ten yeais has exceeded a Million yearly) is of the most select aa, and con- 
ducted at the smallest cost. 
The expenses, which are less than in any Office transacting so large a business, were last year under 9 per cent. of the nett 
Premiums, and little over 6 per cent. of the year's Income. 
THE FUNDS accumulated from Premiums exceed £6,000,000, the increase last year beiug £333,383. 
Only two Offices in the Kingdom’ (both olde) have as large a Fund. 
Claims under Policies now payable a Month after Proof, 
Reports, with Tables of Premiums, &c., on Application. = 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


WESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


(AFFILIATED TO THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, 1844.) 








‘GOVERNOR AND CHAPLAIN m .. Rev, W. H. DALLINGER, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., &c. 
HEAD MASTER ves H. M. SHERA, Esq., M.A., LL.D. 
SECOND MASTER vds C. J. SCOTT, Esq., M A., Scholar and Prizeman (Camb.). e s 
_ First MATHEMATICAL MASTER m THOS. 'HUGH MILLER, Esq., B.A. (Wrangler) Camb 


. And TWENTY ASSISTANT MASTERS and PROFESSORS. 
In addition to Classical, Mathematical, English, and Commercial Subjects, BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY, the 
Modern Languages of Europe, Hebrew and Syriac, Vocal and Tostrumental Music, and Drawing are taught by Accomplished 
Profgsso 
The Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, LL.D., F.R.S., has undertaken the the] PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL SCIENCE ; and gives 
Weekly L&ctures and Class Instruction m PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY, hd &c. 

CHEMISTRY is taught by R. W. LANCASTER, Bsq., B.A. (1st Class Nat. Science), Chn st Church, Oxford ; and a Course 
of LECTURES on PHYSICS r delivered each Term by "A. H. ALLEN, Esq., F.C.S. SCHOLARSHIPS are "AWARDED, 
worth, in the aggregate, 3007. a yesr. 

The JUNIOR SCHOOL is in excellent eficency Permanent Staff, T. S. COX, Esq., B.A. (London), and three other 
TRAINED Masters; CHEMISTRY, R. W. LANCASTER, EsQ. 4, BA. (Oxon) ; MUSIC and SINGING, E. H. 
MIDDLETON, EsQ., Bac. Mus. (Camb.) 

PROSPECTUSES may be obtained by Application to the GOVERNOR or HEAD MASTER. 


C THE SPRING TERM WILL COMMENCE ON TUESDAY, APRIL 28. 





Next week. Medium Svo, Price 215. 
A TEXT-BOOK of PHARMACOLOGY, THERAPEUTICS, and MATERIA MEDICA. 
By T. LAUDER BRUNTON, M.D., D.Sc, F.R.S., 


Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians; Assistant Physician and Lecturer p Matena Medica at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; 
Examiner in Materia Medica in the University of London, in the Victoria University, and in the Royal 
College of Physicians, London ; late Examiner in the University of Edin urgh. 


ADAPTED TO THE UNITED STATES PHARMACOPGIA BY FRANCIS H. WILLIAMS, M. B., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


. . 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR M . 
e In the Press, 
DISORDERS OF DIGESTION: THEIR CONSEQUENCES AND sca suE Nd 


This work contains, in addition to the Lettsomian Lectures, a number of other Papers by the Author on similar subjects. 








. oe * Demy 8vo. 
° MACMILLAN & CO., London. e -a 
EMEN M 
Now Ready, in Crown 8vo, cloth. Prce 7s. 6d. MINERALS AND STONE 
PROPERTIES OF MATTER. ° +e IMPLEMENTS. : 
e By P. G. TAIT, M.A., Sec R.S.E., paz PRYCE-WRIGHT begs to cal the attention of his Clients and the 


Formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, Professor 


of Natural Philosophg ın the University of Edinburgh. . MINERALS AND pore IMPLEMENTS, 


from which a oe specimens can be select 


Contents :—Íntrodu —Some Hypotheses as to the Ultimate Struc- Elementary Collections of Minerals, Moon, find Recks from £1 upwards 
ture of Matter.—Examples of Terms in Common e as Applied to Maner N B —These Collections obtained the Prize Medal, 1862 
—- = bility, P. ; Divisibility. -Inertia, Mo. > i 
faite Geminid Force -Gravitatian aaa Stee to Beforiabdy "1 GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES OF EVERY BeacniPrION. 
1 —Compreasibility of Gases and Vapours. ression of Liquids e ô 
rA d esibihty ond Rigidity of Solids —Cohesion and Capillarit BRYCE-WRIGHT, 
Diffaston, Qsmose, Transpiration, Viscosity, Re hegregstion ol of Particles. Alimralogist and Expert ine Precious Stones, 
Edinburgh : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 2 204, REGENT eee LONDON, W. 
ce 
a. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS to * NATURE." 
2 d. 


Yearly... 2... 2... ... 28 0 
Haléyear]y. ........... 14 6 
. Quarterly, . . . . .. 


sas “ee cer iens 6 
`. To the United States, the Continent, and all places 


within the Postal Union :— 
oe 





è * 4. d 
Yealy....... ee ee « 30 6 
Half-yearly. .. 9. 9. ...,.. 15 6 
Quarterly, ............,. 8 o 

Post Office Orders payable to MACMILLAN & CO. 
. OFFICE: 29, S8xD*onD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Btary OF Societies 
? LONDON 


THURSDAY, APRIL 23 

RovAL Socrery, at 4.30 —Magnetisation of Iron Dr. Hopkinsong F R S 
—On the es produced by M tsaton in the Length of Rodi of 
Tron, Steel, and Néwkel-> Shelford Bidwell —The Nature of the 
Colouring of Phytophagous Larvz (and their Popæ); with an Account of 
some Experiments upon the Relation between the Colour of such Larva 
and that of their Food-Plants E. P. Poulton. 

SocigTY ov Arts, at 8 — The Chemistry of Ensilage: F J Lloydd 

SOCIETY OF TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS, at 8. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3 — Natural Forces and Energies : Prof Tyndall 

INSTITUTION OF CrviL ENGINEERS, at 8.—On the Seat of Electromotive 
Force in a Voltaic Cell: Prof Olver Lodge.—Electrical Defimtions, 
Nomenclature, and Notation’ Andrew Jamieson, F RS E. 


. FRIDAY, APRIL 24. 
QuzxETT MicgoscoPiCcAL CLUB, at 8 —On a New Flagellate: Dr Burch 
—The Economy of the Hive Bee* F. Cheshire" 
"Rovar IXSTITUTION, at 9 —British Fossil Cycads’ W. Carruthers 
SATURDAY, APRIL a5 
focos the Theory of Illumination in a Fog; and 
on a Monochromatic Telescope with Applications to Photometry: Lord 
Rayleigh, F.R S —On Compound Dynamo Machines. Prof. A 
ücker, F R S —On the Determination of the Heat Capacity of a 
Thermometer ] W Clarke 
GEOLOGISTS’ Apoca tiong b3 Ht to ws Zoologival Gard Ad ; Demon: 
stration, at r. er, at the Kangaroo on Mar- 
supials and Eden, and rap randa to Extinct Forms. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3 —Fir-trees and their Allies: W. Carruthers 
. Essex FiELD CLUB, at 6.30 


MONDAY, APRIL 27 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, at 8 30 —Letter announcin 
Mount Roraima, British Gwana. Everard im Thurh — 
$ Journey to Roraima and Ascent of the Mountain. H. J. Perkins 
TUESDAY, APRIL 28. 
di Digestion and Nutrition Prof. Gamgee 
he Practical Importance of Gaseous Occlusion : 


-~ o 


PHYSICAL SOCIETY, at 


the asænt of 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 
ScigNCE SOCIETY, at 8.— 
G. S Johnson. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, at 8.—On the Past and Present Condition 
of Certain Rude Stone Monuments in Westmorland: A L Lewis.— 
ilateral Constructions near Carnac: Rear-Admiral F S. Tremlett — 
The Kekip-Sesoators or Ancient Sacrificial Stone of the North-West 
Tribes of Panada : M Jean L'Heureux, Government Interpreter to the 
Blackfeet Indians * 
.c WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Åt 8.—On the Structur®of the Ambulacra of some 
Fossil Genera and ICM, of Regular Echinoidea : Prof P Martin 
Duncan, F R S —The Physical Conditions involved in the Injection, Ea- 
trusion, and Coohng of Igneous M&tter. H, J Johnston-Lavis, M D — 
The Glacial Period in Australia: R vorfLendenfel&i, Ph D. Communicated 
by W T. Planford, F.R.S 


@’HURSDAY, APRIL 30 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3 —Natural Forces and Energies. Prof. Tyndall 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, at 3 30—Deseription of the 
Maxim Automatic Machine Gun ' Hiram S. Maxim.-~Abstract of Results 
of Experiments on -Riveted Joints, with their Applications to Practical 
Work: Prof. Alexander B W. Kennedy (including the latest experiments 
descnbed in Prof. Kennedy’s Report i@ued to the Members in February) 
—Destiiption of ahe Tripierer Spherical Eccentric: M Lows Poilon,— 
Description of a Bloonuok Mill with Balanced Top Roll at the Ebbw Vale 

~ Works: Calvert B. Holland. 
= FRIDAY, May x. 

* ROYAL INSTITUTION, at I 3o —Annual Meeting 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 9.— Water Jets and Water Drops: Lord Rayleigh. 
€ SATURDAY, May 2 
ROYAL IusTITÉTION, at 3.—Fir-trees and thei Allies : W, Carruthers. 


EDWARD WARD has pleasure in an- 
nouncing the issue of a new Micro-Shde of Zoophyte, with tentacles 
out, in the manner so well known to his numerous patrons. ; 


S, 
*plumdíario similis me oe (post-free) o B 
Also, quite new *— 
” 2.4 


Gorgonia verrucosa épolype stained) 
alirus typicus A ue Shrimp), " 1 2 . 
WARD, 249, ORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 
» > 7 
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otes on the 


HATHORN, DAVEY, & €... 
LEEDS. ° 


DOMESTIC MOTOR 


(DAVEY’S BATENT). 





The most economical small motoi for 
pumping watei and driving small machinery. 
Cost of fuel one farthing per horse power per 
hour. 


IN USE FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
Catalogues on Application. i 


EDWARD STANFORD'S 
NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready, Cheap Edition, Feap 8vo Cloth, with 6 Maps and 
25 Illustrations, as 


EPPING  FOREST. By EDWARD 
NORTH BUXTON, Verdeier. 

"Mr Buxton goes about hig work in a thoroughly practical way. His 
book is plentifully furnished with accurate maps, and about thirty pages are 
occupied with simple and clear directions as to the several walks which may 
be taken through the Forest It may be safely said that any one who care- 

fully follows Mr Buxton’s directions will obtmn a perfectly new conception 
of the Forest and its beauties The book is illustrated by some 
charming drawings of forest scenes, by. numerous delicately executed 
woodcuts ofbirds and flowers "— er — i. 

“ Mr Buxton has rendered a great service to the public in general, and to 
Londoners in particular, in preparing a bgok which must henceforth take the 
first plaoe among the Guides to Epping Forest."—Saturday Revise 


Just Published, Small Post 8vo, with Plan, Cloth, s. 


VISITOR'S GUIDE to SIENA and SAN 
GIMIGNANO By J L BEVIR, M A., Author of “ Visitor's Guide 
to Orvieto ” 

Third Edition, Revised, 18mo Cloth, 1s. 64 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS; a Handy Book 
of Astronomy With Two Plates By W T LYNN,BA,F.RAS, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. t 

t Can be most sincerely and heartily recommended," —Notes and Queries 











NEW MAPS. 


THE RUSSO-AFGHAN FRONTIER. — 
STANFORD'S SHILLING MAP of AFGHANISTAN and AD- 
JOINING COUNTRIES, on the scale of 78 miles to an mch. Re- 
vised to March 23, 1885 e Sheet, Coloured, size 18 22 inches 
Price* Folded Sheet, rz ; t free, &. id. Ynfolded, packed on roller, 
post free, 1s 6d ; mounted, in cloth case, 3s. 5 post free, 35. 32. 


MAP of the ACQUISITIONS f RUSSIA 


_IN EUROPE and WESTERN ASIA, corrected up to a recent date, 

ing Distances Advanced, Dates, and Population New Edition, 
Eatoured Sheet, price 3s. post free, packed on roller, 3s 62. ; mount 
in case, 54, post Br. 3d. e . 


London: EDWARDeSTANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, SW. 


MAGIC SQUARES; New Methods, em- 
bracing a General Method 50 Illustrations Price rs 67 R. S 
Bargis, Printer, Papmure Street, Dundee 


R. FRIEDLANDER & SOHN, 
Berlin N.W., Carlstrasse 11. 
NATURAL HISTORY & NATURAL SCIENCE BOOKSELLERS, 
Established since 1827 _ 
Largest Stock of the whole Literature of Natul! History and the 


Exact Sciences 
each one special d ent of 
ecce aper 
poda, Crustacea (li and fossil), Rotatoria, 34 pp. (containing about g400 
works and pamphlets) Part IL, Comparative Abatonay and Empbryglogy, 
126 pp (containing t $300 books and papers). S 











App! Tor Classified Catalogue in ag parts 
science) price 6d. each. Just published — 
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WOODHOUSE & RAWSON, 


OFFICES—II, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


SUPPLIERS OF ALL ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, 
WOoRKS—CADBY HALL, HAMMERSMITH Roap, «X. 


Lamps. ' Fittings. Carbons. Battery Supplies. 
Dynamos. Switches. f Wire. $. Telephone Supplies. * * 
* Accumulators. Safpty Junctions. Instruments. e Wectrio Bells. 


* SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE WOODHOUSE AND RAWSON INCANDESCENT LAMP, 





INQUIRIES INVITED, 


WALL PAPERS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO., Manufacturing Paper Stainers, 
ARE THE ORIGINAL MAKERS OY 
ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, Guaranteed Free from Arsenic, 
Sole Address—11o, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
May be obtained of all Decorators. Special Prize Medal, Sanitary Institute, ™ 
Award of Merit, International Medical and Sanitary Congress. Silver Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 








PRIZE MEDAL] HARVEY & PE AE, HEALTH 
AWARDED [By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain,] EXHIBITION. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF THE 


By THE LATE WILLIAM KINGDON CLIFFORD. 


JELLY ee STAR FISH, AND 


BEING A e ON PRIMITIVE NERVOUS SYSTEMS. 


ORIGIN OF CULTIVATED PLANTS, 


* 


@@ London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO W. LADD & CO., 


BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. a 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, OR PRIVATE RESEARCH. ^ 


WIMSHURST AND VOSS INDUCTION MACHINES 


OF IMPROVED PATTERN. 
Ilfustrated Catdlogue, Revised Edition, per post 8d. 


fu. RE. Saez. 
In Casks, 12/6 ae 9 gala. In Bottle, 3/3 per doz. Impl. Pts. 


* Bottles charged 2/ doz., and allowed at,the same rate if returned; but th f 
cae be for with the s Beer : of th T B M B 

a er sugar, Mere por any e many new Brewing Materials are used 
the D of the “S Stout; ıt is Brewed entirely from the finest Malt and 

M Hops; it is, too, more ho pped than Stout is erally; there: besides being very 

J Fidei it is an excellent Tonic and particuliriy suited for jen ladies nursmg, or 


ne requiring a gi a EUM verage. It 1s a “Sound Nutritious” Tonic, 
very much E oe imended mia men ^ 


WALTHAM BRO BROTHERS, 
THE "HALF-GUINEA" ALE BREWERY, LONDON, S.W. 









NEW VOLUMES IN THE AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 


ILLUSTRATION. 
ADVANTAGES, 
rst. They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects, 
and. Printed on the paper of the*Boo itself, mounting not required; 
3rd. For Editions $f 1000 an@ under they are cheap. 
Employed by the Trustees of the Bntish Museum and by the Learned 
Societies ; also by many of the leading or at prea 
Amongst the Works recently | dene, or at t in the press, py be 
cited : Lady Brassey's “Tahiti”; Prof “The „Types of Greek 
Coins”; Holtrapffell’s “Practice of Ornamental Turning i Audsley's 
“Ornamental Arts of Japan” rs “S ^1 Burgess’s 
** Archzological Survey of India” “Samuel Palmer: TV emoir." - 
Of this last work the pP seen says:—'' This book 1s admirably illus- 
trated by fourteen autotype reprodÉctions from lovely and d characteristic sepia 
drawings ” 


Crown 8vo. Qu. 5r, each Volume 


With xoo Figures. 


EXACT SCIENCES. 


‘With Illustrations * 





EA URCHINS, * ARTISTIC DECORA: TION OF THE HOME, 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
a 
Ce NATIONAL GALLERY. TY 


Now ready 
First issue of. MOTO Copies Copies ofthe most celebfated paintings in this Collection. 
Schools. B The British School, 
Prospectus on sppleation 10, to MANAGER, the AUT! PE COMPANY, 
URNER'S "LIBER STUDIOR 
. Volume III., to complete the work, now wady. 
An ILLUSTRATED PAMPRLET, with Pross Notices from “he Tiwies, 
Athenaum, dcademy, Portfolio, Art Jowrnal, &c , free per Post. 

" Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, ree per Post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


By G. J. ROMANES, F.R.S., 


By ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE. 


t With xo Illustrations 
PHYSICAL EXPRESSION:: 
ITS MODES AND PRINCIPLES. 
SAY FRANCIS WARNER, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Immediately. 





, 
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_ Messrs. MACMILLAN & C0.8 NEW ‘BOOKS. 


IN A FEW DAYS. A FEW DAYS. 


g TEXT BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 





ee * 
e o ARCHIBALD ‘GEIKIE, E.R.S., , . 
Director-General of the Geological Survey ef the United Ki ined: n" E 
With numerous Illustrations. z Second Edition, thoroughly Revised. Medium 8vo. LI 
e * Py — 
SHORTLY. x 


CLASS BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 


FOR THE USEOF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 


BY 
* ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, E.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
Fcap. 8vo. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


PRIMER OF GEOLOGY. 


With numerous Illustrations, New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 18mo. 14. (Science Primers). 


"PRIMER OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


With numerous Illustrations. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. With Questions, 18mo. rs, (Science Primers), 


LECTURES ON SOME RECENT ADVANCES IN PHYSICAL 


SCIENCE. With a Special Lecture on Force. By P? G. TAIT, M.A., Formerly Fellow of St. Peter's colege 
Cambndge, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN BOTANY, A COURSE OF. By 


F. O. BOWER, M. *&., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at the Normal School of Science, South» Kensington ; and SYDNEY 
H. VINES, M.A., D. Se, F. L S., Fellow and Lecturer of Christs College, Cambridge, and Reader in Botany in the 
University. With a Preface by W. TaisenTon DYER, M.A., C. M.Ge, F.R.S., F.L.S., Assistant-Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. Part I. PH ROGAMJE—PTERIDOPHYTA. Crown Svo. 6s, 


PHYSICAL “ARITHMETIC. -By ALEXANDER MACFARLANE, M.A., 


D.Sc, F. R.S/E., Examiner in Mathematics to the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HEAT AND ELECTRICITY; A COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES 
ON. By H. H. TURNER, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN AND CO, LONDON. 


C. D. AHRENS, SECOND EDITION, 


PRISY WORKER AND PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, GRIFFIN'S 


36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET,'LONDON, W.C. CHEMICAL HANDICRAFT. 


SPECIAL NOTA CE— ee the New Polarising Prism. PRICE 4s. 77. POST FREE. 
Can b d A&BE Strongly reco ded for Lent 
Work. wil ake m an ye Moe the Nom A CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL AP PARATUS J 


of seeing. the Gbjects in t right shape and form. Maker of the e ILLUSTRATED, CLASSIFIED, DESCRIPTIVE. 
Nicol Prims In aristona forthe late s Spottiswoode, Esq: P.R.S. 








&c , and for Frank Crisp, Esq., LL.B, B A, &., Demy 8vo, 480 pp., Illustrated with 31600 Woodcuts 
bead somos wer Pataja, Most Complete qnd. Cheapest Dust of Apparétus. 
OHN J. GRIFFIN AND SONS, 22, GARRICK STREE 
- THE, CELEBRATED gia LONDON, WC. 3 





* | PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMIST.—Wanted, 

a Position by a Gentleman (aged 22) who has had five years’ laboratory 
experience in London and aach, and ıs an Honours Medallist m Pho- e 
tography —Address, A. J. S, at the Office of this Journal. 











Is varia led P ppm Farmers ; Joiners’, „end Spry ay 
t ts 

shat Ir requiren no pilo about this, HMM stood the test of roo piens à ‘Cat 

in ones for Axes, ge Knives, Rarors, Penkni and Plane Irons, &c. E È 

Honourable M. Paris Exhi bition, 1878, and Bronze Medal, London 

Internationzé ton, 1884. Ask your ronmonger or other retajl house | For B&D LEGS, BAD BREASiB, OLD WOUNDS, SORES and 

to get you one, and give my address; af he won't, drop me a note. ULOERS, If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, it cures 
JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE, * SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS and COLDS; and for 


Tam O’Shanter Stone Hone Wons Dalmore, Tarbolton Station, RSÓ GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases it is znofuallod, 
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INTERESTIN G SLIDES FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


i of Sea Mout, very brihant .. 

Fatty Acids for viewing Crystallisation under the Microscope (each) 
Diatoms grouped, opaque, very pretty e us 

Anatomy of a Leaf, 9 pleces on one slide 

Indian Sangin Ant. pt 


Tygg Slide rà iatomaces, 100 Pedes ‘With list ofnames ... ey 


eoakooanaa® 


D 
HHH HQ EDOM Hw 


Whole Insects, pa os I 6 Geological Preparations, from 
“Barts of do ® MEA. 4 5 
Anntomical Prepafations, »» Dus eso 5 i 
Ringworm of Scalp, s NA the eie on the hair 

Pons Varolü if Insani from Queensland ; 


NEW CLASSIFIED T. LIST c o 
late of Holloway). 


" d. 
CUT SECTIONS READY FOR MOUNTING, 
Cardiac Opening of Stomach ; Pinta of Child's Ear. 
o BEES for 1885 JUST "READY (including the recently & 

LUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF MICROSCOPES 


Entozoa from Child (Oxyans Vermicularis, male and female) po s; ^ 
Five YR examples of Blood from Alan, Bird, Fish, Snake, and 
be od ons slide see ai 5 0 
Eggsof Vapourer Moth — ... oxo 
Sung. 2m poison gland and dug staimed, “Of Honey Bee s 3 . 
cac 
Very he Slides of Spicules of CBrgonth, Holoth 
Beautifully arranged groups composed of pk 
Anchors ad lates o Synapta, Butterflies’ Scales, 
pone of unequalled beauty, are specially suitable as exhibition slides for 
6 pieces in pube 1, 


6d, tos. a, EL au. 
ad, extra 
uhed Stock of Mr. PE. WHEELER, 
ND A®PARATUS. 


Father of the above sent post free to any part of the world, on application to 
W. WATSON & SONS, OPTICIANS TO HER MAYESTY'S GOVERNMENT, 


Two Doors from Chancery 


Lane. 
Established 1837. ] 


313, HIGH 


HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 





THE “EXCELSIOR” 


PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. AWARDS: 


TEN 
PRIZEMEDALS, 
FOURTEEN 
CERTIFICATES 
or MERIT 








Tue 





THE NEW PATENT 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS. 





The leading peculiarity of this Mattress is the unique com- 


The principle of arrangement permits the tree movement ‘Excelsior ’’bination of a woven wire cential portion with helical 


of one sleeper without inconvenience to the other, admits 
depression in the centre. 


THE “EXCELSIOR” & ‘““MATLOCK” COUCHES. 
Retailfrom Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers; &c. 





CHORLTON & DUGDALE, MAN 


of complete isolation of eath, and effectually prevents ais advantages possessed by no other make. 


springs of gieat strength and reliable tem 
van E Bed 


springs obviate the tendency in all woven wire mattresses 


BED-RESTS.1, become hollow and so cgusé sleepers fo roll into the 


middle of the bed. 
Illustrated NCH Circulars and Price Lists from 


HESTER. 


The REMINGTON “Pearectep” TYPE-WRITER. 


No, 2 
A MACHINE to ieee the pen foe for manu- 
PEN writing, correspondence, &c., twice 
the speed of the pen; is x Tab fie or use, 
mmple in con; truction, not liable to get out of 
order, easily understood. It is used in Govern- 
ris Offices, and by Merchants, Bankers, Law- 
Clergymen, Doctors, Scientists, &c. 
yen e other advantages of the machine, those 
i which chiefly I personally value and em- 
ploy eu. are Xm of a moment's considera- 
ts work n my hands is about twice as 
mid as tiiat of a pen, and became so after a 
few woeks of practice. I have worked the 
machine for eight consecutive howrs without more 
than ten minutes' interruption, and at the end 
of that time my hands were not conscious of the 
least fatigue. Every writer is aware that the 
same thing cannot be said with regard to tha 
PER Roser BaupEKELL Carter, F. R.C.S. 


13 GOLD 


wears. THE “OTTO” 


CONSU MPTION of GAS guaranteed to * 
be 25 to 75^/, less than ANY other 
Gas Engine per brake horse-power. 


CROSSLEY'S PATENT TWIN ENGINES— 
Impulse every Revolution. 
The steaditst running Gas Engine yet made. 
CROSSLEY'S PATENT SELF-STARTER-« 
" The Safest, Simplest, and Best. 
oe dis NEW VERTICAL ENGINES— 
T Requiring little Ground Space, 


CHoSSLEY BROS., Limited, Manchester, 
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TYPE-WRITER. 
CAPITALE ND. SMALL LETTERS: 





DUCED 3 
BEEMAN & ROBERTS, Sole "Agents, 6 


The T'i»es, Tuesday, September 1 1883. 

“The chief use of the type-writer may be 
said to be for business correspondence, for 
rapid and legible copying, as lor the transcrip 
tion of short-hand notes, and in the prepara- 
ton of manuscript for the press or for re 


ero is, first, the hasta rapidi 
tion; and next, the or quality of the pro- 
duct. The work „of the, type-writer is y 
, and may be over- 


nec 
aon with a pe anuscript pce 

che type Itu tto o to the printer in 
RA ost precisely tho condition in which it will 
finally appear. 
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7^ AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. onore 





31, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, 


> Descriptive Lisis, Book of Instruction, and Copies of Photog: aphs 
| taken with these Sets sent by Post for Six Stamps. 





MAWSON AND SWAN, 


: MANUFACTURERS OF PHOJOGRAPHIC APPA- 
z RATUS AND CHEMICALS, 


is MOSELEY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


MEMORY and SUCCESS*—What contri- 
per ney ris on tae causes failure in life? A 





E tain from Prof. e’s DIS- 

OVERIES? A good memory—THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ART OF 
NEVER FORGETTING—nsing none of the “Links,” “Pegs,” 
“ Localities,” or “ Associationa” of Mnemonics. Lost memories re- 
stored—the worst made good, and the best better, Amy book learned in 
one reading. Prospectus POST FREE E opinions of Mr. 
RIC A. PROCTOR, Df ANDRE WILSON, and others 
who have stydied the System. A Day Class in Never Forgetting and 
for Cure of Mind-Wandering commences every Monday at 3pm An 
Evening Class e Tuesday at 8 p.m. in Families of the 
Nobihty ; also taught thoroughly by POST. Prof. LOISETT®, 37, 
New Oxrorp STREET (opposite Mudie’s) W.C. 


^" KINGS COLLEGE, LONDON, 


. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


i The SUMMER SESSION will begin on FRIDAY, May x. 
i In addition to the OM a Classes there will be Courses of Lectures 
i 
> 
3 
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29 = 


and Demonstrations on Botany, Practical Chemi Practical Bio! and 
ics, and the Tutors’ Class for the Ee 


all the o 
Classes for the 


rospectus, ly personally, Post-card, . W. 
CUNNINGHAM, Esq , King’s Collage, lola. " oo 





Mz. JOHN BROWNING begs to direct attention to the 
advantages of this powerful, portable, and efficient Instru- 
will divide 


ment, which the Sodium lines or the D lines in the 
Solar Spectrum, and show the Rain-Band as Separate Lines ; it 
13 provided with a fine motion focusing arrangement, and it is 
applicable to every purpose for which a Direct Vision Spectro- 


scope can be used 


Price in Morocco Leather Case, £3 8s, 6d. 


JOHN BROWNING, 
Optical and Physical Instrument Maker to H.M. Government, 
63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA, 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


JORDAN’S (PATENT) SUNSHINE RECORDER. 
. e "PRICE: £3 38. 


NEGRETTI 


AMD 


ZAMBRA, 


SCIENTIFIC ImsrRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
@ Branches :—45, Cornhill; e 
122, Regent Street, London. 
Miustrated Description Post Free. 

















NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA'S 
Large Iilusirated Catadogue, 


* a 
6oo0 Pages, 
1200 Engea@ings, 
* 
Price 55. 64. 
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. THE OWENS COLLEGE, 
" MANCHBSTER. 


The PROFESS )WSHIP of PURE MATHEMATICS will become 
vacant, throügh the resignation of Prof BARKER, at the end of the 
current Sesmon. 

Candidates for the Chair are invited to foruaid Applications and Testi- 
monials addressed to the Council of the College, under cover to the 
REGISTRAR, not later than MONDAY, June t nest » 

Inforfihtion concerning the Terms alti Conditions of the Appointment 

‘will be forwarded on npphcanon to J G Greefwoop, LL D., Pnacipal 
e 


of if College - 
* HENRY Wel HOLDER, MA, Registrar. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER. 





The PROFESSORSHIP of ANATOMY has become Vacant through: 


the death of Prof Mornson Watson 

Candidates for the Chair are invited to forward Applications and 
Testimoniale addressed to the Council of the College, under cover to the 
Ri GIsTRAR, not later than MONDAY, June t next 

The Professor will be expected to enter upon his duties on October 1 
next 

Information concerning the Terms and Conditions of the Appointment will 
be for*arded on Application to J. G Greenwoop, LL D, Prniapal of the 


College 
HENRY WM HOLDER, M A, Reg.strar. 


BRITISH MUSEUM 
(NATURAL HISTORY). 


An ASSISTANTSHIP of the Second Class in the Department of Zoology 
is now Vacant, the duties being chiefly the systematic arrangement and 
naming of Coleoptera — Limits of age, 18 to 30 years The salary com- 
mences at 4190 per annum. Candidates will be expected to under- 
go a competitive. examimaton by the Civil Service Commissioners. in 
general NA aed Zoology included, and sh w special proficiency in Ent-mo- 
logy Applications accompanied by two or three Testimonials, to be sent 
to the Director, Natural History Museum, Cromwell Road, S.W , from 
whom further information may be obtrgned ’ 


LONDON HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL 
COLPEGE, . 
MILE END, E. -. 


The SUMMER SESSION will commence on Friday, May x. Intending 

Students are advised that under the new regulations of che Royal College 

of Physicians ane the Royal College of Surgerns, it is exceedingly advant- 

ageous to enter for the Summer on Students now entenng are also 
ge or the Entrance Scholarships in September 

e Hospital contains nearly 800 beds, and is the largest geneial Hospital 

in Great Britain. 

General Fee for Lectures and Hon Practice go guineas in one sum or 
100 guineas in three instalments e Residen‘ ard other Hospital Appoint- 
ments are free to full Students 

Special entries may be made for Medical and Surgical Practice, also for the 
ccurse of Pract cal Surgery. : 

The L ndon Hospitalis now in d rect ccmmunication by rail and tram with 
all parts of the Metropo’m, and the Metropolitan, Metr pohtan District, 
South Eastern, and East London Railways have stations within a minute's 
walk of the Hospital and College 

For Prospectus and particulars apply to 
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MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


LIVING SPECIMENS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded atthe FISHERIES EXHIBITION to 
THOMAS BOLTON, 57, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAMg 


who has last week sent to his subscribers Atax upeilophora, with drawing 
and description He has also «ent out the Freshwater Jelly-fish, Limno- 
codrum Sowerbi, Leptodora hyalina (Spring brood and Nauplius), Argul 

foliaceus (Adult and Stages), Synghzta pectinata (Male and Female 

Lophopus stalhpus, Volvos globator; also Hydra, Ameeba, Vorticella, 
Crayfish and other Specimens for (Husky a Martin's) Biological Labora- 
tory worl 


eekly Announcements wil) be made in this place of Organisms T. B is 
supplying. ^ ; 
Specimen Tube, One Shillfag, gost free, 


Twernty-six Tubesin course of Six Months for Subscription of £1 11. 
or Troslve Tubes for 105 6d 


Portfolio of Drawings, Ten Part®, 1s each " 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
S (FOR LADIES), 
8 AND 9, York PLACE, BAKER STREET, Y 


Tho Professorship of Greeh will be vacant in June Appheations and 
"Testimonials to be sent to the SECRETARY not later than May 9 
B SHADWELL, 








"Hon Sec. 


THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGF, LEEDS. 


'The Caverdish Piofessorship of Physics will become Vacart by the resig- 
nation of Prof RUCKER, MA ; FRS. on SEPTEMBER 30 next. 
Supend, £300, with two-thirds of the Fees Candidates are invited to for- 
ward Applications and Testimopials not later than JUNE x. 

Further information will be supplied-on application: to the SEGRETA?Y 


^ MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY?” 


Mr HENSON'S Latest Arrivals are '— 
* Very Fine DOUBLY-TERMINATED CRYSTALS of ZIRCON, 

inches long, 1 uare; BERYLS, DIOPTASE, UWAROWITE, 
UATUEWI E NATIVE SILVER, HERDERITE, Very BRILLIANT 
RUTILES, CHALCOSIDERITE, and NATIVE ‘COPPER, Com- 
wall; POLISHED JADE and GREEN AVENTURINE | GROUPS 
and SINGLE CRYSTALS of STIBNIZE,” Japan; '"SHERRY" 
COLOURED TOPAZES, Siberia. 

A Large Series of ROCKS, also MICROSCOPIC SECTIONS of the 


PE iets on Application Hammers, Chisels, and Hammer Straps 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND EVENING CLASSES. 
BLOWPIPE CASES AND APPARATUS. Catalogues free 
SAMUEL HENSON, 


277, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Norfolk Street: 














LANTERN READINGS.—DISSOLVING 
VIEWS. 


THE NEW QUADRUPLICON. 
New Season, 1884 and 1885 —Popular Subjects for this Season 
The Channel Islands—The War in the Soudan—The River meso 
Devonshire Scene Herefogd and the River Wyeg The Engbisb oo 
London Poor and How pr Live—Egypt and the Nile Expedition—Nor- 





ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
e COLLEGE, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E 


The Summer Session will commence on May r. Students who have 
passed a Preliminary Exammation are informed that, under the Regulations 
of the Examining Board im England, it (s an advantage to begn in the 
Summer Sessiofi ; those enterinf in summer are also eligible to compete for 
the Saence Scholarships of £100 and £60, awarded in October 

There are nu nerous and Scholarships, and all Appointments are 
open to Students without extra charge 

Special Classes for the Examinations of the University of London are held 
[dg ior the year A Register of Approved Lodgings and of Private 
Fam. hes CHE Students to reside 1s kept in the Segretary'« officee 

all partículars can be obtained from the Medical Secre- 
@ary, Mr. G, RENDI E. - W M ORD, Dean 


ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
HYDEPARK CORNER, S.W. 


The Summer Session will commence on FRIDAY, May 1 
Five Entrance Scholarshrps— 

a The Wilbam Brown £100 Exhibition ; 

. The William Bronn £40 Exhibition ; 

e Two Brackenbury Prizes, £32 each ; 

And Nur other Pri are open to ition 

ays articulars, with the Subjects of Examination, may be obtained on 


applica to E 
e WILLIAM WADHAM, M D , Dean of the School. 





way—The Lifeboat—The Signal Box—The Maids of Lee—Poor Pa'« 
Trousers—Shadowson the Blinds, &c e ` a 

The largest and newt Stock of Lanterns and Slides, Scientific and 
General, on Hire and Sale in this country at the Lowest Prices. 


E MARSHALL, 78, Queen Victoria Street g London, EC 


HOW & CO.S 


Geological Transparencies for the, Lantern, 
Descriptive Catalogus on Application 
WALKER’S SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE FOR ROCKS 
AND MINERALS. . . 
HOW & CO'S POCKET MICROSCOPE LAMP 8s. 6d- 
CRO-PETROLOGY.—Sections of Pitchstones, Obmdians, Granites, 
Syenites, Diorites e Gabbros, Dolerites, Basalts, Tachylites, Trachytes, 
Andesites, Porphynrtez, Rhyolites, Lavas, Ashes, Gneiss; Schista, Lime- 
stones, &c. price rs. 6d. each. 


"in. 
JAMES HOW & CO., 73, FARRINGDON ST«EgET, LONDON. 








INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
DIVISION—EDUCATION* 


A PRIZE MEDAL AWARDEQ TO 
THOMAS. D. RUSSELE,. ° 
78; NEWGATE STREET,*LONDON, E.C., 


For ‘Geological Collections: for Science: Teaching: 
Catalogues Pasi, free. 
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ui e QURE STANDARD EDUCATIONAL. WORKS. 
AWARDED FOR GEOL GICAL COLLECTIONS 
Geological Collections especially adapted for Teaching as supplied to Science 
and Art Department, and 'uséd by eli Lecturers and Teachers in STORMON Té H' 7s Xx MGLISH' 
Great Britain, &c. DICTIONARIES 
New and Rare Minerals constantly arriving fiom all parts for selection of | The „LIBRARY EDITION Reyal 8vo, Hardsomely ‘Bound in Half. 
: Single Specimens. s 6d i 
€^ ROCK' SECTIO SN AND'RJCK SPECIMENS: The SCHOOL ah A uM EDITION ‘Eighth Edition, Crown 8vo, 
The Largest Variety in England. D DES dins f 
New Catalogues and Listsbn apBlication to— The i. MOL PSU DICTIONARY and WORD- BOOK® oy 8vo, 
JAMES R. GREGORY, The HANDY SCHOSEMDLTION __Abndgef’ from the Largf Work. 
88, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON. 
i a Estpblished a7 Yearstin London “DR. MACKAYIS 4 GEOGRAPHIES. 

^ "E Qna D DE MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY Eleventh Thousand e- Crown 8v 6d - 

» PAT-ERSON .& COOPER. ELEMENTS of ‘GEOGRAPHY. PR first Thousand Coen svo. y 

INTERMEDIA ul ruon vwn 8yo Jw 
6, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON, E.C. igen of GEOGRAPHY One Hundred and Siatieth iain) 


Electric: hight ‘afd Power and “Telephone Engineers. 


w Electric Light Catalogue, t free i£ F RST GEOGRAPHY  Eighty-second Thousan: 
PATERSON | & COOPER beg to give Boch that they have disposed of I T STEPS inyo ighty-second iho “,78M0,1n 


the Philosophical, Educational, and Experimental Part of tgeir Business to ELEMENTS: of nET IOGRAPHY and PHY. SICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Messrs. J mer M AYFIELD, 41, Queen Victoria Street, E C. i With numerous Illustrations Twenty- fifth Thousand Isg Rges r 64 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT DR. PAGE'S TFXT-BOOES. 


INTRODUCTORY "EXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL L {GEOG RA HY 
so PER CENT GRANT FOR THE PURCHASE OF STANDARD Eleventh Edition 2s 67 
COLLECTIONS AND APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOLOGY | ADV ANCED TEXT- BOOK of PHYSICAL GE 





^AND MINERALOGY. NEW LISTS and FORMS on which the 
Application is to be made supplied by INI RODUcTORY TEN T-BOOK UE GE MOGE. Feya ie x 
s P : ü 
THOMAS J. DOWNING, ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GLOLOGY. Sith Edition ys 6d 
Geologist, &c , 





See 38, WHISKIN STREET, LONDON, E.C (over-Quarter of a Century. | PROFESSOR ALLY YN EN TOR GUSONIS 
TEXT-BOOKS astununns 
EDWA RD WARD has pleasure in an- OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY | Third Edition, is 6d 
NTR i ET - of 2 3 ift ition — 3f. 
"asundp ihe issue of a new Micro-Slde of Zoophyte, with tentacles JEXI.B OK of ZOOLOGY Thid Editan OCP f$ Sarl A 





Orinin Ene speca mafnei sowel! known to tis numerous patrons A MANUAL ZOOLOGY. Sith Edition Crown 8vo. 8x6 pages 145 
Plumularia similis pe se se (post-free) 2 8 ° ME) 
Also, quite new — . CUTHBERTSON'S PRIMER of GEO- 


Ge onia Serine (cate Siang ” ie METRY Fifth Edition rs 6d 
f EDWARD WA WARQ, 249, OXFORD STREET! MANCHESTER - S PEAL AGRICULTURE arene ANIC 
; Now Ready, in Ciown 8vo, cloth. Price 75. 6d. PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’s CAT 


PRO PERTIES OF 'MATTER. CHASM of AGRICULIURAL CHEMISTRY” ATE first 


Thousand 
. PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S FLEMENTS 
By P. G. TAIT, M.A., Sec R.S.E., of FESSOR J CHEMIS1RY and GEOLC GY - “Pinrremh 


Formerly Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Professor Edition 6s td ] 
of Natural Plulosophy in the University of Edinburgh. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Contents —Introductory —S me Hypotheses as to the Ultimate Struc- NEW VOLUMES IN THE 
ture of Matte: —Examples of Terms in Common Use as Applied to Matter 


ity Cents Foree Craven! lon —Preltsiany to-Deformabtty and INTERNATIONAL ‘SOLE ATEL ; SERIES. 














Elasticity —Compressibility of Gases and Vapzurs ompinion of Liquids. Cro n'8vo; Clotli, 3 $e ERV 
] —Compressbilty and Rigidity of Solids —Cohesion and Capillanty. = 
; Diffusion, Osmos-, Transpiration, Viscosity, &c.—Aggregation of Particles, ras i i EET ers vig 
: x S -Wuk Wo P. 
Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. say MN Maas Ul 
fee THE COMMON . SE OP THE 
Now Ready, ‘uf Denty 8vo, 54 Pages. With Illustrations Price rs EXACT SCIENCES? OAD «à 





. THE SCOTTISH MARINE STATION | Bv rug Late WILLIAM, KINGDON SAREQRD. 
. FOR SCIENTINC RESEARCH, GRANTON, EDIN- |- 


atas anpes garbings bii 














BURGH, 17S WOR. AND NUI DT EH With jer xr AA. «D 
LAR ACCOUNT OF THE ESULTS OBTALI FISH, A ET: : 
a H ‘SINCE PHE OPENING OF THE STATION IN JELLY SEA ES tun iro IN 
APRIL, 1884, AND OF THE RESEARCHES NOW 
IN PROGRESS. i BEING A/RESEABRCHG UN CPRIMITIVE WNERVUS SYSTEMS 
Edinburgh : DAVID podores. and all Booksellers. al OR Se RD PLA 
NORTN BRITISH | AGRICULTU RIST, ORIGIN OF CULTIVA? ENN 
the/onl lirat roal in'Scotland, lat tensivel jus " 
Lan Retain, Perot petu Agents, an Pay others thterestgd in the, rd Bv XSERHONSE Eo Df i 
ement of land throughout the United Kingdom. 
?. The AGRICULTURIST is published every wo oy sal Beta! ^. v With so Illustration 50 Illustrations. 
sl i 
Mi ue. ee . BENE ICAL EXPRESSION: ° 
Thespeda Iatténtionof Land ane ted to seu ide Eri M es ITS MODES AND PRINCIPLES 
‘arms an es 
TE tho best existing papers for Advertising obe E n BY FRANCIS AWARNER,M. NX À CP. . 
owe ad ing themselves to ‘Farmers will fiad: the SGRICUL- a senate 1h C EH 
i DE a first-class medium foi of reaching thae Class. ao re ote a BAL. D one Voces Hoi 
qp e ie Te e ped een ; D natn MNA 
] Ot gg High Ses, Ti BSA ° Just Published, with Illustration Boy Gh, 
ae, ers payable to CHARGES ANDFRSON, Jun.,: ‘Edinburgh. "EU Cn ‘CBR TAIN: TNDICW NS ior the 
p BOOKS (Secon Misc stenmpaRe oen e prone vene quu 
and on the 
; : Boswell Read, London, E Cy Catültgus e vf iibri mo haste. |. “By GEORGE STILLINGFRBET JOHNSON. ae 
p Libraries, Old Bzoks, and Parchment purchased J and A. CHURCHILL, zt, New Burlington Street Y 
- . . e 
. P bd 
ps ‘ e. » - . 
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SCONTISH .PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
EDINBUR@H—6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. Lonpon Orricz—17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. e 





At the 47th ANNUAL' MEETING on 25th March, 1885, the Directors reported a satisfactory result of the Year's business— 
the Proposals received, £1,170,615 105, being somewhat above, while the amount accepted is somewhat under, those oP we 


lagt Year. : 
New Assurances completed, £1,015,155; with Premiums, £35,27%. * 
^. *. Feme in Year, £688,920. Claims, £269,880. 
Realised Funds (increased in year by £327,540) exceed £5,000,000. . 
~ Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both much older) have as large a Fund. . 
* WHOLE WORLD LICENCES AND NON-FORFEITURE OF POLICIES. 
Policies are generally now free fiom restrictions on residence after five ears, and unchallengeable on any ground but fraud, 
Policies may be revived oh payment of premium within the year without proof of health. In case of fieath, when the value 
exceeds the unpaid piemium, the fali sum is payable, under deduction of Arrears. 
The Advantages which this Institution offers to Assurers are— 
Larger Original Assurance—say £1200 or £1250 for the Premium clfirged elsewhere (with Profits) for £1000 only. 
The Prostect, to Good Lives, of Large Addituns—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a dess. 
Claims under Policies now payable a Month after Proof, 
Reports, with Tables of Premiums, &c., on Application. 


| MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 








i Next week. Medium 8v0, Price 215. 
A TEXT-BOOK of PHARMACOLOGY, THERAPEUTICS, and MATERIA MEDICA. 
By T. LAUDER BRUNTON, M.D., D Sc, FERS., . 
Fellow ofthe Royal College of Physicians; Assistant Physician and Lecturer on Materia Medica at St. Bartholomew's Hospital; € € 


Examiner :1n Matera Medica in the University of London, in the Victoria University, and in the Royal 
College of Physicians, London ; late Examiner in the University of Edinburgh. eed 
.3 


ADAPTED TO THE UNITED STATES PHARMACOPCEIA BY FRANCIS H. WILLIAMS, M.D 
, BOSTON, MASS. 
9 BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
" en the Press, 7 . i 
DISORDERS OF DIGESTION: THEIR CONSEQUENCES AND SREATMENT. 


This work contains, in addition to the Lettsomtan Lectures, ee of other Papers by the Author on similar subjects. ~ 
Demy 8vo. 


MACMILLAN & GO., London. 


NEW BOOKS. 
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Just Published, Crown 8vo, 6s , Cloth Boards. Just Published, Crown 8vo, 6s , Cloth Boards 
MADAGASCAR WORK AND ADVENTURE 
FRANCE 5 
S ; TO 1885. 
With some Account of the Island, its People, its Resources, and NEW GUINEA, 1877 TO, 1885 
Development, E By JAMES CHALMERS, of Port Moresby, and W. WYATT GILL, 
By GEORGE A SHAW, F Z S., London Mission, Tamatave. BA, Author of ‘Life in the Southern Isles," &c Wath a Map, and many 
With many Tilustrauons and a Map. lllustrations " 
“ Altogether this is the most satisísfttory and comprehensive work of its “ Altogether this volume should prove & welcome addition to our informa- 
` lond regarding Madagascar that has appeared in England for several years.” tion about New Guinea "—sd thenaeeuny * 
A then a é . : t : ; 
“A substanial and fy way satu factory book—thorough alke in its “ The volume is so brightly written that it ıs more interesting than many 
history, its sociology, and its natural science." Spectator. a novel, while its information is so full, so varied, ang so valuable, that it | 
“A graphic sketch of the chequered history of the Malagasy "—T'tes must rank as the standard work on the subject.’ — Ne. onfor mist. 
LonpoN : THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER Row, and of all Booksellers. 
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GHosTsS EXPLAIN Ẹ D. 


-WHAT IS THE FOURTH DIMENSION ? 
e - BY C. H. HINTON, B.A. ` a 








CROWN 8vo. rs. ` k " 
e '  À short treatise of adtmirable clearness. . . . Mr. Hinton brings us panting, but delighted, to at least a momentary faith in 
the Fourth Dimenston,gand upon the eye of this faith there opens a vista of interesting problems. . . . Mis pamphlet exhibits a 


` boldness of speculation and a power of conceiving and expressing even the inconceivable which rouses one's faculties like a tonic,” 
—Pall Mail, April 25. N P 
e t - 272 9 
Mr. W. F. Kirby's Elementary Text-Book of Entomology Fs ready this day (in one volume, Tuediuin Svo, 
illustragedewith several hundred woodcuts), and will be found in stocbat all the principal booksellers. 


ee F SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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a MERIT EM 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to “ NATURE.” SANDE RSON & 
S Yearly o anes eid & ee Ps 28 p Sole Inventors of the Solid Coppe Tape "4 
uc E LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR - 
Quarterly. . . . e: 7 In Continuous Lengths, without Joints, as supplied by them to HerMnajesty’s 
Ta the United States, the Continent, and a places Government and the Colonies ; the Italian ernment, the Ar t- 
* ® hin the Postal Union :— ' 5 public, and other Forelgn Governments ; Mo Royal Couns of Justice, Strand, 
Yearly. 3 Wes fe * pa ere E as 6 the peal eae e x EA e of the, International Juri of 
Halfyearly. . .......... 185 6 Sanverson & Co. for their per Ta Hehe Conductors t9" ~ 
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